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ROYAL    COURTS    OF    JUSTICE. 

THURSDAY,    JANUARY    24,    1889. 


{Before  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  J.  Hannen,  Mk,  Justice  Day,  and  Mk.  Justice  A,  L,  Smith, 

Commissioners.) 


The  Special  Commission  held  their  38th  sitting  to- 
ciay  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  counsel  representing  The  Times  are  the 
Attorney-General  (Sir  E.  Webster,  Q.C.),  Sir  H. 
James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  Graham, 
of  the  English  Bar,  and  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  Q.O.,  and 
Mr.  Eonan,  of  the  Irish  Bar. 

Mr.  Parnell  is  represented  by  Sir  C.  Eussell,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Asquith  ;  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  B.  Harrington,  and 
other  members  of  Parliament  against  whom  charges 
and  allegations  have  been  brought,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Eussell,  of  the  English  Bar,  and  Mr. 
T.  Harrington,  of  the  Irish  Bar  ;  and  the  remaining 
members  of  Parliament  by  Mr.  F.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Lionel  Hart,  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor.  Mr.  Hammond 
(solicitor)  represents  Mr.  Cbasce.  Mr.  Eiggar,  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  Mr.  T.  Healy  appear  in  person. 
On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seats, 
The  Attoeney-Gbneral  resumed  his  examination  of 
Captain  Slacke. 

At  the  request  of  the  ATTOENET-GBNEBAL,the  witness 
handed  in  a  table  which  he  had  prepared,  showing  the 
number  of  police  and  military  employed  at  evictions 
in  his  division  since  January  1,  1879. 

You  can,  afterwards,  if  necessary,  go  through  your 
returns,  and  put  a  supplemental  table  in,  showing  the 
years  in  which  these  evictions  occurred  ? — Certainly.  I 
should  mention  that  return  does  not  show  any  return  of 
protection  at  evictions,  where  there  were  less  than  20 
men  employed. 

You  mentioned  yesterday  the  necessity  of  having  in 
these  various  counties  additional  police.  Did  you  re- 
quire any    other   aid   at    any  time  ? — The  police  force 


and  even  the  extra  men  were  not  considered  sufficient, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  special  directions 
to  employ  military  as  police.  We  had  also  what  were 
called  auxiliary  police,  who  were  really  civilians,  not 
in  uniform  ;  but  who  went  about  as  policemen  with 
people  under  protection. 

Now  as  to  these  ■  outrages  being  caused  by  a  secret 
society  disconnected  with  the  Laud  League  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
on  that  matter  ? — Yes  ;  that  there  was  no  secret 
society  except  Feuianism  in  my  district.  Except  the 
National  League,  there  was  no  other  society.  I  draw 
no  distinction  between  the  Laud  League  and  the 
National  League.  First  of  all,  prior  to  the  existence 
of  the  Land  League,  there  were  practically  speaking 
very  few  agrarian  outrages  in  my  division  ;  and  those 
that  did  take  place  were  of  such  a  character  that  one 
could  not  suppose  that  they  were  the  result  of  any 
conspiracy  in  the  country.  The  second  reason  for 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  National  League 
was  connected  with  the  outrages  that  occurred  is  that 
the  public  meetings  that  were  held  throughout  the 
country  were  very  inflammatory.  Language  was  used 
by  members  of  Parliament,  priests,  and  otlier  leaders 
of  the  people  which  had  a  very  exciting  effect  on  tho 
people.  Those  meetings  were  held  in  connexion  with 
the  League.  I  have  a  book  hero  containing  a  list  of 
the  National  League  meetings  held  in  my  division 
since  a  few  years  back,  which  shows  who  spoke,  aud 
gives  a  short  summary  of  the  language  used. 

From  what  date  did  you  begin  to  keep  that  book  ?•»• 
From  1884— towards  the  end  of  1884.  That  book  was 
made  as  the   meetings    occurred.    Every  meeting  tliat 
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occurs  in  the  division  is  reported  to  ire.  I  read  the 
speeches  and  generally  compare  tbem  with  the  news- 
paper reports,  and  the  result  is  that  my  secretary 
enters  it  in  the  book,  and  I  see  it  afterwards  and 
approve  of  it. 

That  book  was  kept  in  1885,  1886,  and  1887  ?— 
Yes  ;  at  the  tirae.  It  is  for  nay  own  private  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ASQ0ITH.— -I  should  like  to  see  that  book, 
please. 

The  Attoekkt-Gekebal.— Certainly.  (The  book 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Asquith.) 

The  Witness. — Generally  speakin'g,  wLere  meetings 
were  held  in  a  new  district,  branches  of  the  League 
were  established,  and  when  once  branches  were  esta- 
blished, the  people  were  compelled  to  beccnac  mem- 
bers. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  acquaint  yourself  at  all  with 
the  facts  as  to  the  holding  of  Land  League  courts  ? — 
Yes  ;  that  comes  under  the  woiking  of  the  National 
Lflague  ;  after  it  was  started.  When  the  branches  were 
once  started  the  League  practically  assijmed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  they  brought  any  one 
before  them  who  disregarded  their  rules.  They  were 
summoned  or  written  to  or  told  to  attend  before  the 
different  branches,  and  cases  were  gone  into. 

Mr.  ASQcriTH. — My  Lords,  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  witness  is  speaking  from  his  own  knowledge. 

The  Attoeney-Gekeeal. — Was  the  holding  of  these 
courts  reported  in  the  local  papers  ?— It  was  ;  and 
then  I  nqade  it  my  business  in  the  course  of  my  duty 
to  make  inquiries  at  the  tirae,  or  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made  as  to  whether  it  was  ficticn  or  fsct — very  often 
from  the  people  themselves. 

Did  you  keep  a  contemporaneous  record  of  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Land  League  coorts  'i — I  did. 

And  have  you  here  the  original  book  as  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Land  League  courts  in  your  district  ? — I 
have,  with  the  results  of  each  case.  I  began  to  keep 
the  book  in  May,  1884,  before  I  began  to  keep  the 
o'her  book. 

The  information  in  that  book  is  a  newspaper  report 
verified  by  inquiry  by  yourself  ? — Yes  ;  we  often 
received  reports  and  information,  and  then  I  equally 
inquired  into  the  matter.  I  have  recorded  215  Land 
League  courts  in  1885  in  the  eight  counties  that  I 
have  enumerated  before.     In  1886,  221. 

In  these  reports,  or  in  the  newspaper,  were  the 
names  of  individuals  mentioned  ? — Oh,  frequently. 

Did  you  also  receive  private  information  in  any 
largo  number  of  instances  ? — I  did,  in  a  great  num- 
ber. 

Did  you  take  steps  by  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether 
that  private  information  was  correct  ? — Always. 

Did  you  find  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  that  it 
was  correct  ? — Mostly. 

Did  you  take  steps  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
anything  of  which    you    might    have    received  private 


information  ? — Very  often.  Especially  as  regards  giv- 
ing protection  to  obnoxious  people.  In  connexion  with 
this  book  I  have  a  book  of  actual  cuttings, 
and  nothing  else  but  cuttings,  from  newspapers, 
made  contemporaneously.  They  are  mostly  from 
the  local  Nationalist  papers — the  Mundcr  Ex- 
press, the  Tipperary  Nationaliit,  the  Leinstcr 
Leader,  the  Midland  Tribune,  the  New  Ross 
Standard — those  are  the  principal  papers. 

Were  these  papers  Nationalist  papers  ? — They  were. 

I  ask  you  this.  Captain  Slacke— in  your  opinion, 
were  these  outrages  discountenanced  by  the  Land 
League,  or  independent  of  the  Land  League,  or  not  ? — 
I  think  the  Land  League  encouraged  the  outrages  that 
occurred. 

Was  there  any  distress  or  abnormal  state  of  things  in 
the  district  during  any  of  these  years  to  account  for 
what  you  have  described  ?— Net  in  my  division. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  resistance  to  evictions,  the 
resistance  to  carrying  oat  sheriffs'  sales,  and  other  acts 
you  spoke  of  last  night.  Did  you  foim  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  tenants  themselves  were  consenting  or 
anxious  that  this  resistance  should  take  place  ? — In 
the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred-^that  is  to  say, 
large  cases — I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  National  League  and  the  leaders 
those  evictions  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  there 
would  naturally  have  been  no  resistance.  In  the  great 
number  of  instances  the  people  were  very  comfortable 
and  well-to-do,  and  not  the  kind  of  people  who  gene- 
rally are  obliged  to  be  put  out  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  I  have  been  told  by  some  tenants  themselves 
that  they  would  have  settled  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  settle,  and  even  some  names  have  been  mentioned  of 
members  of  Parliament  as  preventing  them  from 
settling. 

Anything  about  their  means  or  money  ? — Yes  ;  I  have 
been  told  that  they  had  plenty  of  money  by  them  in 
the  bank,  and  some  men  have  said  they  had  the  money 
in  the  bank  to  pay  double  the  cost. 

Were  any  huts  erected  by  the  Laud  League  in  your 
district  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  say 
the  Land  League  has  got  up  this,  because  they  are 
called  Land  League  huts,  and  there  is  one  place  where 
there  is  a  great  number  of  them  called  "  Campaign- 
square,"  which  are  avowedly  put  up  by  the  League 
and  the  tenants  supported  by  them. 

Which  was  the  worst  originally  of  these  counties  ? 
Was  there  any  distinction  in  the  matter  of  peace  and 
order  between  the  various  counties  you  have  men- 
tioned 1—1  think,  to  begin  with,  that  parts  of  south 
and  north  Tipperary  were  the  worst.  Afterwards  they, 
much  improved,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Tippeiary, 
where  certain  members  of  Parliament  were  present, the 
people  were  reproached  with  their  apathy. 

Mr.  AaQUlTH.— What  is  the  date  of  that  meeting  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  will  not  go  into  that, 
if  you  please.  (To  witness.)  I  think  you  have  read 
Captain  Plunkett's  evidence  ?— Yes. 
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Have  you  noticed  cases  in  which  there  has  been  de- 
nuDciation  of  individuals  and  outrages  followed  ? — I 
think  that  book  is  full  of  them.  I  am  prepared  to  give 
instances  if  required. 

All  three  of  the  books  yon  produced  were  kept  con- 
temporaneoasly  all  through  the  years  1885,  1886,  and 
1887,  were  they  not  ? — They  were. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  C.  Russell. — As  regards  the 
case  as  to  which  yon  have  expressed  an  opinion,  did 
you  direct  the  prosecution  ? — I  do  not  understand  the 
case  you  mean.  • 

The  case  now  pending  ?— No  ;  I  did  not  direct  the 
prosecution. 

You  selected  the  magistrates  to  try  it  ? — Partly,  and 
partly  not.  I  nominated  the  magistrates  ;  but  i^t  was 
in  the  usual  course. 

I  understand  your  evidence  is  that  up  to  1880  there 
was  no  such  thing  known  as  land-grabbing — as  condem- 
nation of  land-grabbing  ? — Not  by  the  name  "  land- 
grabbing." 

Did  the  thing  exist,  and  was  the  thing  condemned  ? — 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Then  you  need  not  have  interrupted  me.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  disinclination  to  take  evicted  farms 
or  odium  for  having  taken  evicted  farms  ? — Not  that  I 
came  across. 

There  was  no  distress? — Not  to  account  fdr  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Was  there  distress  ? — In  certain  cases  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  distress. 

And  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Land  League  were  everything 
that  could  be  desired? — Generally  friendly. 

Have  you  had  time  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
any  part  of  the  history  of  your  country  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  of 
the  89  Coercion  Bills,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
passed  in  the  last  100  years,  every  one  of  them,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  was  justified  on  the  ground  of 
agrarian  disturbances  ? — Yes  ;  but  ray  evidence  yester- 
day was  alluding  to  the  time  immediately  preceding 
1879  and  1880,  when  the  land  agitation  commenced — 
as  the  district  was  when  I  went  there  in  18G8. 

You  do  recognize  the  historical  fact  that  I  now  put 
to  you  ? — I  do. 

Up  to  1881 — the  Act  of  1881.  Supposing  there  were 
these  agrarian  causes  existing  in  antecedent  years,  had 
anything  in  your  judgment  happened  to  alter  these 
causes  in  any  substantial  degree  previous  to  1881  ? — I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  point.  Is  it  that  anything 
had  occurred  since  the  previous  agitation  ? 

Yes. — I  think  the  Act  of  1870  removed  a  great  deal 
of  cause  for  discontent. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Leonard  saying  that  in  his 
judgment  the  Act  of  1870  made  very  little  difference  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  he  was  speaking  of  Kerry,  of  which  I  have 
no  knowledge  whatever.  I  am  speaking  of  my  own 
district  simply.    I  think  it  made  a  difference. 


Can  you  mention  a  case  of  any  man  compensated 
under  the  Act  of  1870? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases, 
but  cannot  detail  them  now. 

Can  you  mention  one  ? — I  have  heard  of  them,  but 
(here  is  no  particular  reason  why  I  should  take  a  nota 
of  them. 

Your  idea  is  that  the  Act  of  1870  has  removed  any 
difficulties  that  existed  ? — Kemoved  any  ;;rievances  that 
existed  before  then,  because  it  prevented  ruthless  evic- 
tion. If  a  man  was  put  out  he  had  to  be  amply  com- 
pensated for  it. 

Do  you  deliberately  ttate  to  the  Court  that  that  is 
your  impression  ?— I  think  after  that  a  great  number 
of  causes  of  grievances  were  removed. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  fay  that  that  Act,  in  your 
judgment,  removed  all  substantial  grievances  ? — Yes. 
I  might  think  personally  that  the  Act  did  not  go  quite 
far  enough. 

Do  you  think  so  ? — I  think  it  did  not  go  quite  fax 
enough. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Bessborough  Commission  report 
of  1380  ?— I  have. 

I  want  to  go  a  little  further  back.  Did  you  ever 
read  or  know  of  the  Commission  of  1843  ? — I  have  heard 
of  it  ;  I  have  never  read  of  it. 

Did  you  over  hear  of  the  Parliamentary  t'ommittee 
of  1852  ?— I  do  not  think  I  did. 

1  am  amazed.  Do  you  know  that  the  exact  state  of 
things  existed  in  particular  localities  which  you  are 
describing  as  existing  in  1881  and  1882,  and  so  forth — 
existed  in  two  Ulster  counties  and  in  Louth,  which  is 
a  border  county  ? — 1  think  that  was  in  reference  to 
Whiteboj  ism. 

No,  nothing  to  do  with  Whiteboyism.  This  is 
what  the  Bessborough  Commission  say  : — '*  However 
useful  as  a  temporary  measure  at  a  transitional 
period,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Land  Act  con- 
tained in  itself  the  seeds  of  failure  as  a  permanent 
settlement.  As  such,  now  that  it  has  been  fairly 
tried,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  failed  to  bring  satisfaction  to  either  party. ^* 
ffhen  again,  "  The  weight  of  evidence  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  larger  estates  are,  in  general,  considerately 
managed  ;  but  that  on  some  estates,  and  particularly 
on  some  recently  acquired,  rents  have  been  raised, 
both  before  and  since  the  Land  Act,  to  an  excessive 
degree,  not  only  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
land, but  even  so  as  to  absorb  the  profit  of  the  tenant's 
own  improvements."  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I 
should  not  say  that  it  is  the  fact,  speaking  of  my  own 
division.  But  I  want  to  explain  why  I  said  that  I 
thought  that  the  Land  Act  of  1870  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  reason  was  that  I  think  that  it  had  a  ten- 
dency  not  to  protect  the  larger  tenants,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  number  in  my  own  division  of 
Tipperary. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  Tipperary.  This  is 
also  from  the  report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission. 
"  The  evidence  shows  that,  under  a  system  of  gradual 
email  increases  of   rent   tenants  have  submitted  long 
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tions — was  also  that  of  the  very  greatest  destitution  ? 
—No,  I  cannot  say  that,  speaking  of  my  own  counties. 

My  question  was  intended  to  be  general. — Speaking 
of  my  own  counties,  I  should  say  not. 

Yon  have  travelled  over  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

And  you  know  the  counties  on  the  condition  of 
which  most  stress  has  been  laid  in  this  inquiry — parts 
of  Mayo  and  Gtalway  ? — Those  are  two  counties  which 
I  do  not  happen  to  know. 

Well,  parts  of  Kerry  and  parts  of  Clare — the  western 
seaboard,  in  fact  ;  is  not  that  the  seat  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  poverty  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  They 
are  the  most  congested  districts. 

And  the  greatest  amount  of  crime  has  been  in  those 
districts  ? — I  believe  so,  from  the  statistics. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Hancock  ? — No. 

My  Lords,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  in  an 
official  position  ;  he  was  for  a  long  time  statistician 
to  the  Government.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  know  hipi 
by  name  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  his  diagrams  showing  the  corre- 
spondence between  evictions  'and  murder  ? — I  have 
not. 

Now  tell  me — you  are  a  candid  witness,  according  to 
your  lights — any  speciBc  case  in  which  you  have  ever 
known  a  man  compelled  to  join  the  Land  League  or 
the  National  League  ? — Well,  I  know  cases,  but  of 
cour.se  from  private  information  ;  I  would  not  give  the 
names,  on  public  grounds,  but  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  a  man 

Oh,  no  ;  unless  you  give  the  names  it  is  no  good. 
Apart  from  what  you  have  been  told  can  you  give  any 
case  ? — No,  certainly  not  ;  I  did  not  attend  meetings 
of  the  National  League. 

Is  it, or  is  it  not, in  accordance  with  your  eiperienoe 
that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  who  are  not  unwilling 
to  curry  favour  with  those  in  authority  by  making 
statements  behind  the  back  of  those  whom  they  con- 
cern ? — I  think  that  js  the  case,  but  my  information 
was  not  always  directly  received  from  the  persons 
themselves,  but  through  other  persons  who  had  heard  it 
said,  and  those  people  would  never  know  that  the  in- 
formation had  come  to  my  cars. 

Then  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  give  me 
the  names  of  the  persons  who  gave  you  the  informa- 
tion ? — Oh,  yes  :  they  were  informers. 

Then  the  compulsory  Land  Leaguers  gave  informa- 
tion to  certain  persons  who  gave  you  information  ? — 
Yes.  I  obtained  my  information  in  two  ways.  In  one 
case  I  got  information  from  thfl  men  themselves,  and 
in  the  other  I  received  private  information  through 
other  persons  that  certain  men  were  compelled  to  join 
the  League.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  man  being  com- 
pelled to  join  by  his  own  sons. 

Well,  that  was  an  instance  of  moral  compulsion. 
Yon  did  not  believe  that  they  intended  to  shoot  him, 
I  suppose  ?— They  threatened  to  go  to  America  if  he 
did  rot  join  the  League. 

Now,  this    is  a    perilous  question.    I  ask  you   again 


whether  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  apart  from 
speeches  and  resolutions,  of  any  section  of  the  Land 
League  inciting  to  outrage  ?— The  outrages  were  en- 
couraged by  the  speeches.  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  private 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  worst  of  that  private  information  is  that  we 
cannot  test  its  accuracy,  as  you  will  not  give  the 
names  of  your  private  informers.  Then  it  comes 
to  this— that,  apart  from  the  statements  made 
behind  the  backs  of  the  persons  charged,  you  can 
refer  us  to  no  action  on  the  pirt  of  the  League  which 
you  can  suggest  served  as  an  incitement  to  outrage  ? — 
My  sources  of  information  were  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  the  information  which  I  obtained  from 
the  speeches  and  received  privately,  and  in  the  next 
place  there  was  the  fact  that  the  League  did  not 
denounce  the  outrages.  Men  were  denounced  at  the 
Land  League  meetings. 

That  was  part  of  the  speeches  ? — Yes  ;  but  outrages 
followed  those  speeches.  I  am  not  referring  to  public 
speeches,  but  what  occurred  at  the  local  Land  League 
meetings.         ' 

You  mean  that  you  are  referring  to  resolutioni  which 
were  passed  at  the  local  meetings  ? — Yes. 

And  you  say  that  outrages  followed  upon  those  reso- 
lutions ? — Yes.  The  resolutions  were  reported  in  the 
newspapers. 

Have  you  compiled  any  table  showing  the  actual 
speeches  suggesting  crime  or  resolutions  denouncing 
individuals  which  were  followed  by  outrages  ? — I  have 
not,  but  I  can  give  you  one  or  two  instances. 

I  want  you  to  give  me  this  exhaustively. 

The  witness  produced  from  a  box  a  great  number  of 
papers,  which  he  proceeded  to  look  through.  At  length 
he  selected  a  bundle  and  said, — I  have  one  case  here. 

Sir  0.  Russell. — Can  I  look  at  those  papers  or  not  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  you  can  see  this  one.  It  is  not  a 
public  document.  It  is  a  private  memorandum  for  my 
own  information.  The  other  papers,  however,  contain 
private  and  confidential  matters. 

Now,  please  give  me,  in  the  first  place,  the  dates  of 
the  alleged  denunciation  ? — Well,  a  man  named 
Lonergan  came  before  the  local  branch  of  the  League. 

First  of  all,  the  date  of  the  alleged  denunciation  ? — 
The  case  is  referred  to  in  the  Muneter  Express  of 
October  24,  1885. 

Does  the  Munstcr  Express  of  that  date  mention  the 
man's  name  ? — Yes,  his  name  is  mentioned. 

The  extract  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  local  branch  of  the  League  ? — Yes, 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Newtown  branch  which 
was  held  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  October,  1885. 

Head  it  please. 

The  witness  then  read  the  extract  from  the  Munsler 
Express  of  the  24th  of  October,  1885,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  Newtown. — A  meeting  of  the  above  branch  was 
held  on  Sunday,  the  11th  inst.  The  Kev.  T.  Condon, 
president,    in   the    chair.    Over   260    members    were 
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present.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

"  Mr.  L.  Power,  the  secretary, stated  that  there  was 
a  man  from  the  parish  of  Kill,  named  JaAies  Lonergan, 
who  came  to  him  during  the  week  wanting  a  letter 
from  this  branch  to  enable  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Kill  branch,  to  which  parish  he  belonged.  He 
need  not  remind  them  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  he 
was  sure  all  those  present  were  fully  aware  of  them. 
Twelve  months  ago  this  man  Lonergan  sent  cattle  to 
graze  on  an  evicted  farm  in  this  parish.  A  few  nights 
after  the  cattle  were  mutilated  by  having  a  few 
inches  of  their  tails  cut  off.  They  all  remembered 
that  the  action  was  loudly  condemned  at  this  branch  of 
the  League.  He  (Mr.  Power)  stated  then,  as  he  stated 
now,  that  no  member  of  the  National  League  ever 
committed  such  an  outrage  on  poor,  dumb  animals. 
Lonergan  applied  for  compensation,  and  was  awarded 
£16  at  the  presentment  sessions,  and  when  he  went 
before  the  grand  jary  they  raised  it  to  £20.  Lonergan 
himself  is  here  present,  and  it  is  for  the  meeting  now 
to  consider  any  statements  he  has  to  make. 

"  The  Rev.  President  asked  Lonergan  what  did  he 
want  this  branch  to  do  for  him  ? 

"  Lonergan. — I  went  to  Kill  to  join.  Sir,  and  they 
would  not  take  me  without  first  getting  a  letter  from 
Kewtown. 

"  Rev.  President.— Are  you  anxious  to  become  a 
member  of  the  National  League  ? 

"  Lonergan. — X  am.  Sir. 

"  Rev.  President. — What  proofs  are  you  going  to 
give  us  that  you  will  be  a  true  member  in  the  future  ? 

"  Lonergan.— By  returning  you  half  the  money  that 
I  got.     (Cheers.) 

"  Secretary. — What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
balance  ? 

"  Lonergan. — Indeed,  I  lost  it  with  co.sts. 

"  Several  members  stated  that  he  should  return  all 
the  money. 

"  The  President  asked  Lonergan  how  much  were  his 
costs  in  this  ca.«e,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  him 
to  pay  what  he  lost  by  the  transaction. 

"  Lonergan. — I  lost  £5,  Sir,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
return  you  the  balance,  £15. 

"  The  Secretary  sail  he  thought  that  was  very  fair, 
and  advised  the  meeting  to  accept  it,  but  before  they 
did  so  he  would  wish  Lonergan  to  state  that  he  was 
never  pressed  by  any  member  of  the  Irish  National 
League  to  take  this  course. 

"  Lonergaa. — I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  I  am 
doing  it  of  my  own  free  will,  and  that  I  am  sorry  that 
I  ever  meddled  with  a  farm  from  which  a  poor  tenant 
was  evicted, and  I  would  not  do  so  then  but  my  ciittle 
were  starving,  but  will  never  do  so  again.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

"  Lonergan  then  received  his  pardon,  with  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  for  making  all  the  restitution 
in  his  power.  • 

"  Lonergan  asked  a  letter  of  the  secretary  for  the 
president  of  the  Kill  branch  to  show  that  he  was 
forgiven  here. 

"  The  secretary  then  handed  him  the  following 
letter,  which  Lonergan  signed  : — 

"  '  I,  James  Lonergan,  promise  to  pay  to  the  New- 
town branch  the  sum  of  £15,  being  t^io  amount  of  com- 
pensation received  by  me  from  the  grand  jury  for 
damage  done  to  my  cattle  on  an  evicted  farm  and 
levied  on  the  ratepayers  of  Newtown.  I  also  state 
that  I  have  taken  this  course  of  my  own  free  will 
without    pressure    or    coercion   from    any   party,    but 


acting    on  the  dictates  of  my  conscience  and  giving  it 
back  as  restitution, 

"  '  James  Lonkkqan.' 

"  Loud  cheers  were  then  given  for  Lonergan. 

"  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

"  '  That  we  the  farmers  of  this  parish  promise  not 
to  plough  our  potatoes  during  the  coming  season  and 
thereby  give  employment  to  the  labourers  in  this  parish 
in  digging  them  with  spades.' 

"  Nine  labourers,  tenants  to  Thomas  Whelan,  Bally- 
uhunock,  came  before  the  meeting  and  asked 
what  to  do  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 
Edmonil  Keeffe,  their  spokesman,  stated  that  at 
the  Ijist  meeting  here  they  agreed  to  leave 
their  case  to  arbitration,  they  to  appoint  one 
man,  and  Whelan  another.  They  appointed  Mr.  B. 
O'Donnell,  but  Whelan  refused  to  stick  to  what  he 
promised.  They  were  paying  lOd.  a  week  for  miser- 
able little  cabins,  without  an  inch  of  a  garden,  and  they 
offered  him  6d. ,  which  they  were  prepared  to  stand  by. 

"  The  secretary  stated  that  he  considered  they 
offered  enough,  and  as  they  fulfilled  their  part  of  the 
agreement  made  here  at  this  meeting  he  was  sure 
they  would  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of  every 
man  in  the  parish.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  The  rev.  president  stated  that  these  poor  men 
were  showing  a  good  example  to  the  farmers  in  the 
parish  in  the  manly  stand  they  were  making  for  a 
reduction  in  their  rents  for  their  little  cabins,  and 
God  knows  they  were  miserable  ;  but  they  were  their 
homes,  and  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  homes  of  the 
farmers  or  any  other  class  of  society.  He  advised 
them  to  go  to  Whelan  and  offer  him  6d.  a  week,  and 
if  he  refused  come  to  him  (rev.  president),  and  lodge 
it  with  him  until  Whelan  would  come  to  his  senses. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  meeting." 

Cross-examindtion  continued. — Now, Captain  Slacke, 
do  you  seriously  mean  to  say  that  you  referred  to  this 
case  as  affording  any  justification  of  your  opinion, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  was  honestly  given,  that  out- 
rages followed  the  denunciations  of  individuals  by  the 
League  ? — This  is  a  case  in  which  I  should  have  said 
that  outrage  followed  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  the 
League,  rather  than  followed  denunciation  by  the 
League. 

Then  honestly,  bat  mistakably,  you  have  put  this 
case  forward  as  one  in  which  outrage  followed 
denunciation  by  the  League  ? — Yes  ;  the  case  must 
have  got  accidentally  into  the  wrong  file  of  papers. 

Now,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  tails  of  those 
wretched  animals  were  cut  off  on  the  night  of 
January  26,  1885  ? — That  is  so,  according  to  the 
memorandum  I  have  here. 

Is  there  a  syllable  in  these  documents  about  any 
Land  League  meeting  before  October,  1885  ? — I  only 
read  an  extract  referring  to  a  case  in  which  a  man 
toot  an  evicted  farm,  and  whose  cattle  were  after- 
wards mutilated  because  he  had  broken  the  rules  of 
the  League. 

Who  had  to  pay  the  £20  compensation  which  was 
awarded  by  the  grand  jury  to  Lonergan  ? — The  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  he  afterwards  asked  to  join 
the  Land  League,  and  handed  over  £16  out  of  the  £20 
to  the  Land  League  fund; 
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By  Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Does  the  Munsier 
Express  state  whether  this  man  afterwards  joined  the 
Land  League  ? — He  was  admitted  after  signing  the 
paper  referred  to. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  you  have  just  read  referred  to  another 
matter.  It  contained  an  appeal— a  strong  appeal — by 
the  rev.  chairman  to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  show  some  consideration  to  the  labourers  who  had 
cottages  on  their  land.  You  do  not  complain  of  that  ? 
—No  ;  but  if  the  demands  of  the  labourers  were  not 
complied  with  they  were  to  lodge  a  complaint  with 
the  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  tell  me  in 
whose  handwriting  this  red  ink  writing  on  the 
paper  is  ? — A  clerk's. 

It  is  marked  pricis,  and  it  runs  thus  ; — "  The 
enclosed  cutting  from  the  Mnnster  Express  shows 
clearly  that  Lonergan  was  denounced.  I  heg  to  draw 
your  special  attention  to  this  case  as  you  have  clear 
evidence  that  Lonergan  was  compelled  to  hand  back 
half  the  compensation  money  to  the  League." — That 
was  only  a  note  of  my  clerk's  and  it  led  me  into 
putting  the  paper  upon  the  wrong  iSle. 

There  was  no  prosecution  in  that  case  ? — No. 

That  file  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  seeing 
whether  there  should  be  a  prosecution  or  not,  was  it 
not  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Was  not  the  file  solemnly  submitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General  ? — No.    It  was  merely  sent  on  to  me. 

Are  not  you  the  first  person  who  has  to  consider 
whether  a  prosecution  shall  take  place  ? — No,  not 
always. 

Frequently  ?— Yes. 

The  functions  of  the  Attorney-General. in  Ireland,  are 
different  from  those  of  the  Attorney-General  in  Eng- 
land in  these  matters, are  tlfey  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  case  of  every  prosecu- 
tion in  Ireland  the  papers  relating  to  it  are  submitted 
to  the  law  advisers  of  the  Castle,  and  that  the  prose- 
cution must  have  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney-General 
before  it  can  be  proceeded  with  ? — In  cases  that  go  to 
the  assizes  I  believe  that  it  is  so. 

Now, you  have  given  us  one  case  which  you  vouched 
as  showing  that  crime  followed  the  denunciations  of 
the  League  ;  will  you  give  me  the  next  ?— There  is  a 
case  referred  to  yesterday  which  I  can  corroborate. 

I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  own  experience  than 
one  which  you  can  merely  corroborate  ? — There  is  the 
case  of  a  man  named  Thompson. 

Have  you  the  file  of  the  papers  ? — No.  I  had  only 
short  notice. 

Why  did  you  bring  the  file  relating  to  the  other 
case  ? — Because  I  had  it  here  among  some  other 
papers. 

Have  yon  no  file  of  papers  in  which  you  can  give  a 
complete  case  of  your  own  ?— Not  the  complete  file.  I 
have  only  notes  for  my  own  information. 

Do  they  appear  in  any  file  ? — Yea, 


Can  you  send  for  them  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Will  your  Lordships  allow  that  to 
be  done  ?  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  know  every-_ 
thing. 

The  Pebsident.— Very  well. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  am  told  that  in 
this  book,  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  hand 
me,  is  a  record  of  the  National  League  Courts.  Is  that 
so  ?— It  is  merely  a  book  for  my  private  information, 
it  is  not  a  public  document. 

It  is  all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account.  It  is  a 
record  of  as  many  as  614  meetings  of  the  National 
League  Courts,  the  pith  and  substance  of  which  is  re- 
ported ? — Yes.  But  it  is  not  all  connected  with  out- 
rages.    It  is  not  an  outrage  book. 

Is  there  one  single  instance  in  all  the  cases  in  which 
you  have  any  memorandum  of  crime  following  de- 
nunciation ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  any  other  instances,  besides  those  you 
have  mentioned,  of  crime  following  denunciation  ? — ■ 
This  is  not  an  outrage-book  ;  only  a  record  of  certain 
crime  following  denunciation. 

But  you  have  said  that  you  attributed  outrage  to  the 
action  of  the  League,  and  you  have  mentioned  as  one 
of  your  reasons  that  when  speakers  at  Land  League 
meetings  denounced  individuals  they  were  afterwards 
made  the  subject  of  outrage  ? — Yes,  there  are  other 
cases,  but  I  have  not  got  them  here. 

You  have  in  that  book  a  record  of  614  cases  in  which 
at  Land  League  meetings  the  names  of  individuals  were 
mentioned  ;  have  you  among  the  whole  614  any  record 
of  crime  following  upon  them  ? — It  would  not  be  in 
this  book. 

What  is  that  book  for  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
column  for  retnarks  ?— An  outrage  might  happen  subse- 
quently, and  it  would  not  be  here.  I  have  no  paper 
with  me  to  find  out  whether  outrages  happened  in 
those  cases. 

Can  you  get  the  particulars  ? — Yes. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Did  not  Captain  Slacke 
put  in  another  book  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — Yes,  my  Lord,  that  contains  reports 
of  speeches  at  meetings. 

Witness. — This  is  the  book. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — It  has  not  been  handed  in,  and 
therefore  is  not  evidence.  The  book  says,  "  At  a 
public  meeting  of  the  National  League  Davitt  used 
strong  language  calculated  to  deter  any  one  from 
taking  an  evicted  farm,  and  condemning  the  system  of 
land-grabbing."  • 

SlE  H.  James  (interposing). — This  book  is  not  evi- 
dence. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — But  if  the  Judges  look  at  it  I 
have  a  right  to  see  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  me  not  to  read  it. 

The  witness  wa^  then  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lock- 
wood. — This  book  begins  in  August,  1884  ;  there  is 
no  entry  before  that  date  ? — No. 

With  the  reports  of  various  meetings  held  within 
your   knowledge  ? — I   read  the  report  of  such  meetings 
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as  were  reported  to  bs  hfeld,  and  made  that  list  out 
from  the  reports. 

Yoa  carefully  read  the  newspapers  which  contained 
the  reports  o£  the  meetings  held  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes  ;  but  those  accounts  are  taken  not  only  from  the 
newspapers,  but  the  reports  of  the  reporters. 

You  were  aSked  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  the  reasons  you 
have  for  your  statement  that  crime  and  outrage 
followed  upon  the  action  of  the  League,  or,  indeed, 
as  you  put  it  more  strongly,  were  encouraged  by  the 
League,  and  I  think  on6  of  the  reasons  you  gave  for 
your  opinion  was  thai  there  was  an  absence  of  de- 
nunciation of  crime  by  members  of  the  League  P^That 
was  one  reason. 

Then,  Sir,  I  presume  that  before  you  have  allowed 
your  mind  to  be  inQuenced  in  that  direction  you  have 
perused  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  meetings  to 
see  whether  you  were  lustilied  in  the  opinion  that  out- 
rages were  not  denounced  by  members  of  the  League  ? 
' — Yes,  generally. 

You  were,  I  suppose,  attending  to  your  duties  dn 
the  31st  o£  October,  1880  ?— I  was. 

Listen  to  what  I  will  read  to  you. 

Sib  H.  James. — Before  my  learned  friend  reads  any- 
thing he  must  ask  the  witness  if  he  has  any  knowledge 
of  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — This  gentleman  is  speaking  of  his 
impressions  gathered  from  the  reports  of  meetings,  and 
my  friend  is  putting  to  him  the  report  of  a  meeting. 
I  submit  he  is  justified  in  doing  so. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — He  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  it  is  the  report  of  a  meeting. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — It  is  the  report  of  something  which 
took  place. 

Sip.  H.  James. — This  gentleman  might  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  it. 

The  Pkesident. — We  have  had  this  question  arise 
before.  Mr.  Lookwood  is  entitled  to  put  a  question 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  the  witness's 
attention  was  called  to  this  particular  thing,  but  if  he 
gets  it  from  the  witness  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
it  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  on  to  read  it  for  another 
purpose. 

Mr.  Lookwood  (to  withess). — You  were  attending  to 
your  duties  as  resident  magistrate  on  the  81st  of 
October,  1880  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  a  meeting  took  place  on  that 
date  in  the  town  of  Tipperary  ? — 1  cannot  bay.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  town  of  Tipperary  at  that 
date. 

But  you  have  read  the  newspaper  reports  at  that 
time  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed,  based  upon  this  absence  of  denunciation. 
Have  you  no  note  of  meetings  so  far  back  as  October 
Si,  1880  ?— I  have  not. 

Let  me  try  and  recall  the  meeting  to  your  recollec- 
tion. Do  you  recollect  a  meeting  held  oh  October 
31,  1880,  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?— 1  do  not.  Mr, 
Farnell  addressed  so  many  meetings  at  that  time,     I 


had  nothing  to  do  with  Tipperary,  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  at  that  tiine. 

Bat  you  may  have  read  of  it  ? — I  may  have  read  of 
it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Lookwood. — Am  I  not  entitled,  my  Lord,  to 
read  an  extract  to  the  witness  to  see  whether  he  did 
not  read  it  at  the  time  ? 

The  Pbesident. — You  are  not  entitled  to  read  it  in 
extenso,  but  only  sufBcient  to  test  his  memory. 

Mr.  Lookwood. — I  will  put  it  generally.  (Tb  wit" 
ness.)    Do  you  reinember   a   meeting   of  October  31, 

1880,  at  which  Mi:.  Parnell  did  denouBBe  outrage  ?^1 
do  not. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another  instance  ?  Da 
you  remember  a  meeting  held  at  Wexford  in  May, 

1881,  addressed  by  Mr.  John  Redmond  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

Does  this  recall  it  to  youJ  recoUebtion— that  at 
that  meeting  Mr.  John  Eedmond  denounced  outrage  ? 
—I  do  not  remember  it.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
Wexford  at  that  time. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  a  meeting  at  Tallow 
on  October  17,  1880,  at  which  the  late  Mr.  Dwyer 
Gray  denounced  outrage  ? — No. 

The  next  instance  did  not  occur  in  your  district,  but 
I  suppose  yon  followed  the  speeches  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  representing  your  distribt  ?— I  read  a 
good  number. 

Are  yon  aware  that  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Queen's  County,  made  a  Bjieech  at 
Castleisland  on  October  12,  1880,  denomicing  out-- 
rage  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Did  you  hear  of  a  meeting  held  at  Maryborough  on 
October  17,  1880,  at  which  Mr.  T.  A.  M't)onald  de- 
nounced  outrage  ? — No. 

Nor  of  another  meeting  at  Maryborough  at  which 
Mr.  Leamy  and  andther  member  of  Parliament  de- 
nounced outrage  ? — I  do  nnt  remeniber  it. 

I  put  it  to  you,  did  these  meetings  occur  before  the 
first  date  mentioned  in  that  book  with  the  brown  paper 
binding  ? — Yes. 

But  that  book  includes  the  mdhth  of  February,'  1885  ? 
— It  does. 

Was  not  a  meeting  held  at  Newtownbarty  on  February 
1,  1885  ? — I  have  not  a  note  of  it. 

Do  I  understand  that  ybtt  have  only  collected 
the  meetings,  as  it  were,  where  speeches  wbre  made 
which  you  considered  objectionable  ? — I  excluded 
no  public  meetings  held  in  iriy  division  from  the 
beginning  of  my  administration.  As  I  have  already 
said,  Wexford  was  not  in  my  division  in  that  part  of 
1885,  but  only  came  into  it  later. 

Do  you  know  Whether  at  a  meeting  at  Wexford  on 
February  1,  1886,  Mr,  TVilliam  Bedmond  denounced 
outrage  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

If  you  had  been  aware  that  proioinent  members  of 
the  League  had  denounced  oijtrage,  would  it  have 
made  any  difference  in  the  opinions  you  have  ex- 
pressed ? — I  rspoke  generally  of  the  League  not 
deuoimcing  outrage. 
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Do  you  mean  to  snggest  that  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
Constitutional  party — as  we  call  it — did  not  denounce 
crime  and  outrage  ? — As  a  rule  I  mean  to  say  they 
did  not,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are  not 
indiyridaal  cases  of  crime  being  denounced  by  members 
of  the  League. 

If  you  had  known  of  the  instances  I  have  put  to 
you,  would  they  have  affected  year  opinion,  assuming 
that  1  am  right  in  suggesting  that  on  the  occasions  I 
have  mentioned  outrage  was  denounced  by  the  persons 
whose  names  I  have  given  you  ?— It  would  not  in 
respect  of  the  class  of  outrages  connected  with  the 
National  League,  such  as  intimidation  and  boycotting 
generally. 

My  question  is  this.  Had  you  known  of  the  instances 
which  I  have  put  to  you  of  these  prominent  men 
denouncing  outrage,  would  it  have  altered  or  affected 
your  opinion  ? — ^Not  in  the  result,  but  I  should  have 
said  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  because  I  should 
have  known  of  exceptions,  which  I  was  not  before 
aware  of 

Mr.  McTEPHY. — I  propose  to  reserve  the  re-examina- 
tion of  this  witness  until  the  Attorney-General  is 
present,  my  Lord  . 


County-Inspector  Samuel  B.  Rodger,  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  said, — In 
April,  1883,  I  went  under  a  search  warrant  and 
searched  the  house  of  Miss  Mary  O'Connor,  of  Con- 
naught-street,  Athlone,  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League;  I  found  there  the  book  produced  and  a  large 
number  of  letters  and  other  documents. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  about  to  read  an  account  book 
found  by  the  witness  in  Miss  Mary  O'Connor's  house, 
when 

Sir  C.  Russell  (interposing)  said, — I  do  not  know 
anything  about  this  matter  at  all.  We  have  not  had 
any  of  these  documents  disclosed  to  us. 

The  President. — As  I  understand,  they  are  produced 
by  the  witness. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — I  am  only  saying  that  we  have 
had  no  premonition,  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  it  evidence.  I  know  nothing  about 
this  Ladies'  Land  League. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— Miss  Mary  O'Connor  is  secretary  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Where  is  that  proved  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson. — The  documents  found  at  Athlone 
prove  it.  One  letter  found  is  from  Miss  Anna  Parnell, 
the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  to 
Miss  O'Connor,  and  there  is  another  document  endorsed 
"  Miss  O'Connor's  duties." 

The  President. — It  has  been  proved  that  Miss 
Parnell  occupied  some  position  in  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  and  sent  letters  from  the  same  house  as  the 
Land  League.     This  letter,  I  understand,  is  from  her. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— It  purports  to  coma  from  Miss 
Anna  Parnell,  and  is  headed  "  Irish  National  Land 
League,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin." 
Farragher  has  proved   that   the   Ladies'  Land  Leagae 


held  their    meetings    in    the    same  house  as  the  Land 

League.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  February,  1881. 

"  Madam,— As  I  believe  you  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  objects  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  it  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  Central  Land  League  of 
the  ladies  of  Ireland  has  been  formed  in  Dublin,  and  to 
ask  you  to  use  all  your  influence  to  induce  the  ladies 
of  your  neighbourhood  to  form  a  Branch. 

"  The  special  duty  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  will 
be  to  undertake  the  relief  of  evicted  tenants  after 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

"  No  rules  have  as  yet  been  drawn  up  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Local  Branches,  but  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  you. 

"As  soon  as  a  Branch  is  started  the  Secretary  should 
send  in  the  names  of  the  oiBcers  and  the  number  of 
Members  to  the  Central  Office. 

'*  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  Anna  Paenell,  Hon.  Secretary." 

In  the  house  was  also  found  a  document  headed 
"  Miss  O'Connor's  duties."      It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  Send  mittens  to  all  tenants  stated  as  served  with 
writs  swimming  or  sinking.  Draw  Inspectors'  and 
relief  officers'  attention  to  all  statements  concerning 
action  of  tenants.     Write  notes  of  this  for  Inspector. 

"  Attend  with  estate  book  executive  meeting  and 
take  notes  of  any  information  gleaned  there  for  In- 
spector. 

"  Take  appropriate  action  on  all  the  different  local 
news  received  through  papers.  Cut  out  the  papers  and 
paste  them. 

"  Take  from  local  papers  names  for  red  black 
ticket  of  leave  and  Emergency  book. 

"  Read  Dublin  papers  and  take  action  on  all  news 
and  note  the  release,  discharge,  &c.,  of  ordinary  law 
prisoners. 

"  Write  on  prisoners'  forms  when  he  is  catered 
for." 

Then  we  find  a  book  headed  "  Ordinary  Law  Ex- 
penses incurred  for  defences,  &c.,  "  in  different 
counties.  It  contains  sums  paid  to  different  persona 
for  the  defence  of  prisoners  untried  under  the  ordinary 
law  and  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners.  Among 
other  items  appears  the  following  : — 

"1882. 
"June    6. — Cheque    sent    to  Mr.  Harrington 

for  the  three  lady  prisoners      ...£9    0    0 
"June   8.— Cheque    sent   to   Mr.  Harrington 
for  Miss  O'Connor's  catering  bill 
for  prisoners,  Is.  6d.  per  day  for 

271   days,  in   Tralee         £20    6    6 

"July    4. — Cheque  sent  from  prisoners'  book 
for  four  weeks'    catering   for  the 
Misses   Hogan  and  O'Neill,  from 
June  3  to  July  1  (extra    Ss.)  (the 
cheque  sent  to  Mr.  T.  Harrington)£8    3    0" 
I  may  say  that  there  was  a  contest  whether   this   was 
Mr.  Edward  or  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington. 
"  July  13. — Cheque  sent   to   Mr.  Harringtoii 
for   four    weeks'    catering,  June 
3  to  July  1,  for  Mrs.  Hanlon     ...£4    0    0" 
Sir  C.  Russell. — What  year  was  this  ? 
Mr.  Atkinson. — It   does  not   give  any  year.    There 
are    a  number  of    other  prisoners    whoso   maintenance 
was  paid  for,  but  I  do  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
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them  at  present.  Among  the  other  papers  found  in 
this  search  was  one  of  those  eviction  forms  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  which  I  hand  in,  and  also  a 
letter  signed  D.  Coghlan,  dated  Sunday,  21st.  I  do 
not  read  it  now,  my  Lords.  It  is  simply  put  iu  to 
Ijrove  that  this  lady  was  in  correspondence  with  this 
ilr.  D.  Coghlan.  We  will  establish  afterwards  who  he 
was.  There  is  also  another  document,  a  memorandum 
of  some  kind,  headed  the  Ladies' , National  League, 
and  headed  "  Eed  Boot,"  and  referring  to  an  outrage 
committed.  The  last  is  a  letter  from  Thomas  O'Con- 
nor, dated  October  18,  1881.     I  put  that  in. 

The  witness  was  then  cross-examined  by  SlE  C. 
EnsssLL. 

Under  what  statute  was  this  search  made  ? — Under 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1882. 

How  many  searches  have  you  made  altogether  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  exceeded  ten,  perhaps. 

How  many  for  documents  ? — None  but  that  particu- 
lar one. 

Did  you  ever  search  for  arms  ?— Yes.  I  believe  I 
searched  for  arms  on  the  same  occasion. 

Then  if  arms  were  your  object  you  also  searched  for 
documents  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

There  were  ten  occasions  altogether  ? — I  should 
think  about  ten. 

Do  you  know  Miss  O'Connor  ? — It  is  some  years 
since  I  saw  her. 

What  age  was  she  when  you  knew  her  ?— About  30,  I 
should  think.  There  were  two  sisters  living  with 
their  mother.     James  O'Connor  was  the  son. 

Where  have  these  aocumenfs  been  since  you  found 
them  ? — They  passed  out  of  my  hands  in  May,  1883, 
after  I  found  them,  and  went  to  the  divisional  magi- 
strate. 

You  only  got  possession  of  them  now  for  the  purpose 
of  proof  ? — Yes,  proof  that  I  found  them. 

Who  gave  them  to  you  ? — I  got  them  from  an  olEcial. 

From  the  Irish  Oflice  .■' — No,  here  in  Court. 

Who  was  the  official  ? — Crlbbons  is  his  name. 

What  is  he  ? — A  district  officer  in  the  divisional  magi- 
strate's ofBce. 

In  what  district  ? — Athlone. 

What  has  he  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Has  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  getting  up  the  case  ? — Oh,  I  do  not 
know. 

I  think  you  gave  the  date  of  the  search  ? — Yes, 
April  26,  1883. 

Was  this  lady  then  living  in  Athlone  '/ — Yea. 

There  was  no  re-examination. 

SlE  H.  Jamks.^— We  propose  now,  my  Lords,  to  read 
some  of  the  speeches.  The  earlier  speeches  of  1879 
will  be  proved  by  extracts  from  the  Nation  newspaper. 
I  understand  that  the  bound  volume  can  be  produced, 
but  it  will  be  more  convenient,  I  think,  if  I  begin 
with  the  speeches  proved  by  reporters.  We  have  fur- 
nished copies  of  such  portions  of  the  speeches  as  we 
desire  to  read  to  the  other  side,  and  in  reply  to  that, 
a  communication    has  been   received  from  the   gentle- 


man who  represents  the  Irish  members  that  the  copies 
furnished  may  be  read. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Will  you  give  them  in 
order  of  date  ? 

SiK  H.  Jambs. — I  think  I  had  better  read  them  one 
by  one  in  this  way — we  are  bound  to  follow  the 
counties  in  some  respects,  but  I  will  read  them  in 
order  of  date  in  each  county.  We  commence  with  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  county  of  Cavau  on  October  21> 
1880. 

Mr.  Biggar. — May  I  ask  you  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
speech,  if  you  please. 

Sir  H.  James. — Mr.  Biggar  suggests  that  I  should 
read  the  whole  of  the  speech,  but  from  our  point  of 
view  a  good  deal  of  it  does  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
case. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— But  we  do  not  agree. 

Sir  H.  James. — This,  my  Lords,  is  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Biggar  at  Bailieborough,  county  Cavan,  on 
October  21,  1880  :— 

"  Now,  our  worthy  chairman  in  his  speech  said  that 
it  was  undesirable  that  anything  in  the  way  of  violence 
towards  the  landlords  should  be  perpetrated.  Now  on 
that  subject  I  will  say  this.  That  the  Land  League 
as  a  body  wants  to  do  what  is  most  beneficial,  and 
they  do  not  want  any  violence  should  be  offered  to 
the  landlords.  Now  one  of  the  reasons  is  this — that 
persons  who  have  undertaken  to  shoot  landlords  have 
missed  the  landlord  and  shot  some  one  whom  they  did 
not  intend.  Now  that  is  one  object  which  is  palpable 
on  the  face  of  it.  But  there  are  other  objections  which 
has  been  raised  against  this  agitation  as  a  body  is, 
that  deeds  of  violence  have  been  committed  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  come  to  Land  League  meetings, 
and  the  result  of  that  has  been  that  it  has  calculated 
to  injure  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland 
in  public  opinion  with  those  likely  to  have  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Irish  land  tenure.  And  you  should  dis- 
courage deeds  of  violence  then.  Then  there  is  another 
objection  which  will  undoubtedly  be  palpable  to  you 
all.  It  becoming  a  general  thing  of  acting  violently 
to  any  class  of  people  the  result  would  be,  that  deeds 
of  violence  would  become  general  and  then  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  Irish  people.  These  are  reasons  that 
are  sure  to  be  felt.  Because  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  certain  members  of  the  .  .  .  here 
would  be  delighted  with  me  saying  shoot  the  landlords. 
(No,  no.)  I  say  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant  farmers 
of  Ireland — I  hope  that  it  is  undesirable  that  such  deeds 
should  be  practised.  (Cheers.)  I  say  it  is  the  duty 
of  public  men  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and 
the  great  criminals  are  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  The 
Land  League  will  give  you  the  best  advice  if  the  land- 
lord is  bringing  an  action  against  you.  Then  it  the 
landlord  succeeds  it  Is  your  duty  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power  to  take  care  that  no  man  shall  take  this 
land  that  another  person  holds.  When  we  talk  about 
the  curse  that  falls  upon  a  man  who  commits  murder, 
I  think  a  similar  curse  falls  upon  a  man  who  has  the 
cupidity  to  take  the  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  seeing  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  every  man  who 
lives  in  the  .  .  .  Now,  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  you—"  (The  reporter  here  says.  My  Lords, — "  I 
could  not  catch  the  remaining  words  of  this  sentence.") 
(Continuing.)  "  For  instance,  if  anything  goes  wrong 
with  any  of  bis  family  you  give  him  no   sympathy,  and 
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the  shopkeepers  should  not  buyfrom  him.  A  similar  thing 
might  occur  all  over  the  country,  and  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  few  of  these 
people  the  result  will  be  that  such  a  thing  as  taking 
land  will  not  be.  This,  of  course,  is  depending  upon 
what  we  call  a  final  settlement.  We  do  not  say  that 
we  will  not  accept  less  than  that,  but  we  will  take  it 
only  as  an  instalment.  If  the  tenant  farmers  spread 
over  the  country,  if  they  will  be  true  to  themselves, 
and  will  enter  into  the  Land  League,  the  result  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  Irish  tenant  farmers,  and  to  every 
man  in  Ireland.  The  cause  will  be  benefited,  the 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  will  be  benefited,  and  you 
will  have  more  money  to  spend  in  improvements,  and 
you  would  raise  the  rate  of  wages  and  put  these  men 
in  a  better  position  of  saving  money,  and  becoming 
better  fanners.  I  have  great  pleasure  of  seconding  the 
resolntion.    (Cheers.)" 

Then,  my  Lords,  follows  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Briody.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  very  import- 
ant in  that  speech. 
Mr.  AsQUlTH. — "Sou  do  not  read  it,  then. 
PiR  H.  James. — No,  not  unless  you  wish  it.  The 
next  speech,  my  Lords,  is  one  by  Mr.  Seztos  on  the 
same  date  and  at  the  sapje  place. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  should  like  you  to  read  the  whole 
speech. 

Sib  H.  James. — Perhaps  you  will  read  what  you 
want.     It  wo  old  be  a  division  of  labour. 

Mr.  LoCK'vroop.— I    shall   be    very  glad   to   help  my 
learned  friend  in  the  reading. 
SiE  H.  James  (reading)  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  I  have  the  honour  of  coming 
among  you  here  to-day  as  a  ■  delegate  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  and  on  this  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  stood  on  a  platform  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  I  am  proqd  to  raise  my  voice  in  favour  of  the 
noble  qualities  of  my  coontrymeri.  I  am  proud  to  see 
such  numbers  collected  together  in  the  cause  of  the 
people,  proclaiming  its  determination  never  to  rest 
until  our  Irish  people  are  given  the  land.  I  have 
listened  with  pleasure,  which  I  would  find  it  difficult 
to  express,  to  the  wise  and  patriotic  words  addressed 
to  yon  by  the  rev.  gentleman,  who  ....  the 
church  to-day  when  he  assured  you  that  in  this  effort 
you  have  the  cordial  help  of  the  clergy.  My  friends, 
it  is  needless  for  you  to  say  invaluable  is  the  help  of 
the  clergy  in  any  movement.  The  aid  of  the  clergy  is 
valuable  in  all  countries,  but  it  is  especially  so  in 
Ireland,  because  the  tie  has  been  of  a  most  devoted 
kind,  and  I  am  glad  and  proud  that  in  this  crisis  that 
it  can  be  said  by  the  Government  the  hearts  of  the 
Irish  clergy  are  with  the  people.  (Cheers.)  And,  let 
me  add,  that  their  presence  on  this  platform  is  the 
best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  these  base  enemies 
of  the  people  who  send  calumnies  through  the  Press  in 
their  efforts  to  frighten  the  Government  of  England 
into  gagging  the  speakers.  Those  who  say  this  move- 
ment would  countenance  crime  says  a  lie.  I  have 
noticed  with  great  pleasure  that  many  of  the  traders 
are  in  our  midst,  anil  I  welcome  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  and  that  we  are  coming  to  the 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  welfare  of  th?  whole 

community " 

There  follows  here,  my  Lords,  a  portion  of  the  speech 
which  appears  to  deal  with  figures  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  read.    (Continuing.) 


"  Now,  my  friends,  you  have  adopted  to-day 
a  resolution  in  which  you  say  that  no  settlement 
of  the  land  question  will  be  accepted  as  final 
except  by  peasant  proprietary,  and  I  say  that  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  have  a  system  of  peasant 
proprietary.  Why  do  you  say  the  landlords  must 
be  done  away  with  ?  First,  when  you  look  back  on 
the  different  attempts  that  has  been  made  to  settle 
this  question  have  been  a  failure.  You  remember 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  You  were  told  that  in 
a  clause  of  that  Act  new  landlords  would  be  brought 
in.  What  was  the  result  ?  Ifr  was  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.  It  gave  place  to  new  men— a  class 
of  money  grubbers,  men  who  made  their  money  over 
their  counters  ;  when  they  came  into  possession  of 
the  land  you  found  a  new  class  of  men— men  who 
'should  get  the  last  penny.  Then  I  say  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  has  done  harm  ;  it  has  established  a  school 
of  landlords,  and  the  result  of  that  has  been  the  land- 
lords have  been  quietly  endeavouring  to  clear,that  they 
are  quietly  clearing  away  the  small  farms.  I  say  that 
every  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  settle  the  land 
question  in  keeping  the  landlord  in  his  place  has  been 
a  failure.  Now,  we  who  have  seen  our  country  pass 
through  a  crisis  of  famine  have  sworn  a  vow  that  we 
will  never  let  our  country  be  dragged  into  such  a 
thing  again.  Now,  my  friends,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  one  thing.  Ireland  must  follow  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  what  are  we  worse  that  we  should  drag  out 
our  lives  in  terror  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  that  we 
should  live  in  our  homes  and  live  decent  lives,  and 
have  something  to  lay  over  for  old  age  like  the  people 
of  other  countries  ?  (Cheers.)  There  is  only  one  way 
to  settle  the  land  question — either  the  landlord  or 
tenant  must  go.  Now,  will  it  be  the  landlord,  or  will 
it  bo  the  tenant  ?  (Voices.—'  The  landlord.')  Now, 
my  friends,  you  have  resolved  that  a  peasant  pro- 
priety must  be  established,  and'  I  say  also  the  way  to 
establish  it  is  in  your  own  hands,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  class  to  keep  you  from  establishing  that. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  plan  of  peasant  proprietary 
is  not  one  that  would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
Well,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  are  not  bound  to 
any  particular  plan.  We  do  not  propose  any  plan. 
We  are  not  the  Government  of  th'b  country.  We  come 
forward  and  say  what  is  necessary  for  you.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  I  will  say  I  consider  the  plan  a  very 
good  one.  The  English  Government  have  contracted 
a  national  debt  of  £800,000,000  for  foreign  wars,  and 
if  they  would  contract  a  debt  of  £150,000,000  more 
they  could  buy  out  landlords.  Well,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  you  to  have 
to  pay  to  the  Government  a  settled  rent  than  any  to 
the  landlord,  which  he  can  raise  at  his  own  caprice. 
If  a  year  of  famine  came  upon  you, -would  the  Govern- 
ment  turn  you  out  ?  It  is  most  absurd  to  think  it. 
You  have  60  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
are  determined  not  to  stand  any  nonsense.  Now,  the 
resolution  says  : — '  That  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to 
take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  for 
non-payment  of  an  unjust  rent.  Neither  will  we  work 
upon  such  a  farm,  noi  buy  any  stock  or  farm  produce 
which  may  be  sold  for  rent.'  Now,  unless  you  carry 
out  this  resolution  yon  might  as  well  stay  sitting  at 
home.  '  You  may  resolve  till  the  cows  come  home.' 
You  must  do  something  else  as  well.  You  must  by 
practical  action  show  that  your  resolution  says  more 
than  words.  First  of  all, we  say  that  the  local  branches 
of  the  Land  League  should  consult  together  in  these 
troublesome  times,  and  agree  what  rent  they  will  pay 
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to  their  landlords.  Let  them  offer  this  rent — it  may 
be  Griffith's  valuation — offer  whatever  you  can  fairly 
pay.  If  the  landlord  will  not  have  it,  why  you  have 
no  choice  but  to  keep  it.  Let  him,  if  he  wishes,  have 
recourse  to  law  fo?  his  rights,  and  I  can  assure  you 
in  every  such  case  the  National  Land  League  will  be 
ready  to  give  you  liberal  help  from  its  funds.  Well, 
if  the  tenant  is  turned  out,  it  will  bo  your  duty  to 
assist  him.  Then  next  you  must  resolve  that  not  one 
of  you  will  take  the  farm — I  do  not  care  what  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  may  say — that  you  will  not,  any 
of  you,  take  the  farm  from  which  any  man  has  been 
evicted  ;  and  that  you  will  not  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  that  farm  by  buying  any  cattle  from  off  it. 
There  is  one  point  upon  which  this  resolution  is 
silent,  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  if  any  man 
be  found  among  you  to  violate  the  rule  which  you 
have  laid  down — if  any  man  be  found  who  takes  a 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted — it  is  your 
duty,  it  is  your  right,  to  make  evidenced  the  feeling 
which  the  action  of  that  man  caused  in  your  minds. 
You  have  no  idea.  I  am  sure  none  of  you  would 
commit  an  outrage.  Clatrage  hurts  our  cause.  It 
may  gratify  the  feelings  of  one  man,  but  it  raises  the 
cry  for  coercion,  and  which  may  perhaps  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  our  moviiment,  and  do  material 
hurt.  Any  man  who  violates  the  law  which  you  have 
laid  down,  you  must  leave  that  man  as  lonely,  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  town,  as  Kobinson  Crusoe  was  on 
the  island.  Eemember  these  three  rules  : — First, 
that  you  will  not  take  a  farm  from  which  any  one  has 
been  evicted  ;  second,  that  you  will  not  buy  the 
produce  of  such  farm  ;  and,  third,  that  you  will  not 
give  countenance  to  any  person  who  takes  isueh  a 
farm.  And  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  find  in  your  towns 
any  shopkeeper  incurring  the  favour  of  the  landlords, 
the  people  have  a  ready  way  of  dealing  with  these 
people.  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to»go  into  his 
shop  to  ask  him  to, take  down  any  of  his  goods." 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  read. 

Mr.    LOCELWOOD  (reading)  : — 

"  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  been  handed  a  paper 
put  into  my  hands  which  shows  that  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  is  a  mere  sham.  In  one  estate  in 
this  vicinity  it  is  the  custom  to  raise  the  rents 
on  the  death  of  the  heads  of  the  house.  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  ?  And  that  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  on  the  estate  of  a  very  eminent  statesman  ;  and 
if  a  man  is  forced  to  part  with  his  farm  the  rule  is 
that  he  gets  £5  per  acre.  Let  us  take  a  farm  of  ten 
acres.  He  is  entitled  to  £50.  He  gets  as  much  as 
keeps  him  from  starvation  for  six  months.  Now, 
would  any  landlord  in  Rngland  or  Scotland  attempt  to 
sue  his  tenant  for  a  half-year's  rent  ?  He  would  be 
execrated  by  public  opinion.  It  is  only  in  Ireland 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  ventured  uijon.  I 
know  the  House  of  Commons  and  Lords  now,  and  there 
are  breaches  in  both  these  Houses,  and  it  rests  with 
ourselves  to  settle  this  question.  When  the  landlords 
find  that  the  farms  are  becoming  empty,  and  that 
they  will  remain  empty,  they  will  take  tljp  fair  rent, 
and    when    they    find    they    cannot   exact  a  rack-rent 

.  .  .  .  '  We  are  tired  of  being  landlords.  Give 
us  the  value  of  the  land.'  We  hear  in  the  news- 
papers that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
prosecute  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  Well,  lot 
them  do  it.  I  know  that  if  they  enter  upon  such  a 
course  they  will  make  a  fatal  mistake.  They  have  to 
draw  an  indictmeot,  bat  the  nest  tbiog  is  to  find  the 


jury  who  will  say  that  we  who  have  come  forward 
counselling  peace — it  will  be  difficult  to  find  12  men 
who  will  say  upon  their  oaths  that  we  are  the  enemies 
of  the  people.  However,  let  the  worst  come.  Ireland 
never  was,  and  still  never  will  be,  without  men  who 
are  willing  to  lose  their  liberty,  and,  if  necessary, 
their  lives,  for  her.  And  if  some  of  us  are  taken,  I 
may  say,  treating  this  matter  in  a  very  light  spirit,  I 
may  say  you  have  learned  your  lesson  and  know  what 
to  do.  When  the  school  has  learned  its  lesson  it  is 
too  late  to  take  away  the  master.  I  tell  yon  there  is 
resolution  and  everything  in  your  case,  and  if  you 
work  together  for  the  good  of  your  land  the  day  is 
coming  fast  and  the  day  is  coming  sure  when  there 
will  be  no  landlords  on  the  soil  but  God." 

Sip.  H.  James. — The  next  speech  from  which  I  wish 
to  read  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Biggar  at  Bawnboy,  in 
Cavan,  on  October  '30,  1880.  I  believe  my  friend 
Mr.  Lockwood  wishes  to  read  the  first  portion  of  the 
speech. 

Mr.  Lockwood  (reading)  : — 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Eeverend  Dean,  and  Friends, — The 
resolution  which  I  have  been  asked  to  support  is  the 
one  on  which  this  question  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland 
is  based.  You  are  asked  to  support  a  resolution  with 
regard  to  the  land  system  under  which  you  groan,  and 
under  which  you  are  tyrannized  over  if  you  wish  to 
have  reform.  How  is  this  reform  to  take  place  ? 
Now,  I  may  say  that  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  attach 
yourselves  to  an  agitation  which  is  in  existence  than 
try  to  get  any  other  one  instead  of  it.  So  that  even 
suppose  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the  Land  League 
for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws  of  Ireland  were  not 
the  best,  it  is  better  to  fight  in  support  of  that,  even 
suppose  that  you  saw  one  that  you  might  think  a 
little  better.  However,  I  am  prepared  to  argue  this 
reform,  as  proposed  by  the  Land  League,  is  the  best 
that  can  be  proposed.  It  is  liable  to  fewer  objections 
than  any  other  system  that  I  have  heard  proposed,  and 
for  that  reason  I  ask  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  unani- 
mously to  go  in  support  of  that  reform  which  is  re- 
commended by  the  Land  League  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  the  proposition  that  the  Land  League  lays  down 
is  that  the  occupier  of  the  soil  and  the  man  who  culti- 
vates the  soil  and  raises  the  crops  from  it  should  be 
the  owner  of  that  soil.  (Cheers.)  That,  my  friends,  is 
a  very  simple  proposition,  but  the  Land  League  does 
not  lay  dowu  the  principle  that  you  are  to  get  this 
land  without  giviug  anything  in  return  for  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  say  a  class  of  men  called  landlords,  who 
of  course  we  know  very  well,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
have  got  the  land  by  fraud  and  violence  ;  we  know  the 
present  landlords  or  the  predecessors  in  title  have  got 
the  land  by  fraud  and  violence,  and  ihat  they  have 
no  just  rights  ;  but  they  have  what  is  called  a  vested 
interest  ;  that  is,  they  and  their  predecessors  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  levying  a  tribute  from  the  occu- 
pier in  a  shape  called  rent  ;  and  it  is  not  considered 
desirable,  from  the  landlords'  point  of  view,  that  a 
revolution  should  take  place,  or  that  the  land  should 
be  taken  from  them  without  getting  fair  and  reason- 
able compensation  in  return  for  that  which  they  have 
been  for  some  time  past  in  possession  of.  (Interruption.) 
The  question  arises,  on  what  basis  are  you  going  to 
value  the  present  interest  of  these  landlords  ?  Some 
people  say  that  you  must  compensate  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  rent  which  they  have  been  charging  the  tenant 
in  time  past.    Now,  in  some  cases  that  would   not  bs  . 
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so  veiy  unfair  a  proposition,  because  we  know  in  some 
cases  the  landlords  are  not  extortionate.  In  many 
cases  they  are  not  extortionate  and  they  charge  less 
■  than  the  Government  valuation  ;  in  those  cases  we 
do  not  mean  to  Say  that  the  rent  which  they  now 
charge  would  be  an  unfair  basis.  But  we  know  that 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  landlords  are  charging  not 
only  the  Government  valuation,  but  a  great  deal 
beyond  the  Government  valuation,  and  any  sum  of 
money  claimed  in  the  shape  of  rent  by  the  landlords 
beyond  the  Government  valuation  is  land  fide  clear 
and  simple  extortion  and  robbery.  (Cheers.)  We  say 
the  Government  valuation  is  even  too  high  a  valuation, 
for  this  reason — because  the  valuators  take  not  only 
into  the  account  the  natural  value  of  the  land,  but  the 
improvements  on  the  land,  which  were  the  work  of 
the  occupying  tenant.  So  that  if  the  landlord  gets 
compeMation  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  valua- 
tion he  is  getting  compensation  on  an  extraordinary 
high  rate,  and  not  in  accordance  with  fair  play  be- 
tween man  and  man.  We  are  disposed  to  say  that,  in 
morals  and  fair  play,  if  the  landlord  has  been  charging 
for  a  great  many  years  past  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment valuation,  he  should  be  asked  to  refund  a 
part  of  what  he  has  extorted  from  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  beyond  what  was  a  reasonable  and 
fair  rent,  of  that  rent.  This  is  the  morality  of  the 
case  ;  and  the  principle  that  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Laud  League  agitators  for  making  the  Government 
valuation  the  nominal  basis  would  be  a  better  one  for 
the  landlords  than  they  would  get.  If  they  are  not 
wise  enough  Co  enter  iu  the  compromise  with  the 
representatives  of  the  people  on  such  a  basis  as  is 
proposed  ;  if  these  men  arc  foolish  enough  to  press 
the  fight  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  propose,  the 
result  will  be  they  will  get  a  great  deal  less  ;  because 
a  man  who  does  not  accept  a  fair  offer — as  it  does 
happen — the  bidder  draws  back,  and  he  gets  less  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  had.  (Cheers.)  We,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  representatives  of  the  Land  League, wish  to 
deal  with  these  men  on  ver>  liberal  terms,  and  I  think 
thej  are  great  fools  if  they  do  not  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  my  friend  Mr.  Parnell,  and  thus  get  the 
land  question  settled  on  such  a  basis.  If  you  take  the 
Government  valuation  as  the  basis  of  a  fair  value, 
what  is  proposed  is  thi.'! — for  the  Government  to  buy 
out  the  landlord  at  18  or  20  years'  puichase  on  Ibis 
Government  valualion,  paying  him  in  bonds  paying 
3  per  cent,  interest.  The  landlord  would  then  be 
certain  of  payment  by  the  State  at  a  rale  of  interest 
paying  3  per  cent.  If  he  did  not  like  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, he  would  be  at  liberty  to  sell  this  Government 
stock,  for  which  he  would  get  about  par,  and  put  it 
into  other  security  which  would  promise  him  better 
security  or  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  In  that  way  the 
landlord  would  be  settled  with  on  liberal  and  fair 
terms.  What  it  is  proposed  to  do  is  to  give  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  these  holdings,  he  paying  4^  per  cent,  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  on  the  sum  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  landlord  ;  the  3  per  cent,  would 
repay  the  Government  for  what  they  had  paid  to  the 
landlords,  and  the  remaining  IJ  per  cent,  as  a  sinking 
fund  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  limited  number  of  years 
the  present  tenant  or  successor  would  become  the 
owner  of  the  land,  having  paid  up  in  full  the  full 
value  of  their  holding.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  have  pointed 
out  what  we  believe  to  be  a  reasonable  and  fair  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  But  the  next  point  is,  how  are 
you  going  to  get  a  reasonable  and  fair  settlement  ?  The 
customary  way  in    the    country  with    regard    to    these 


questions  is  to  hold  large  public  meetings,  to  influence 
what  is  called  public  opinion  in  favour  of  certain 
reforms,  and  to  instruct  your  Parliamentary  represen- 
tative to  press  those  particular  views  on  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  day  and  the  Government  of  the  day." 

Sir  H.  JamE3  then  read  :  — 

"  Now,  that  is  one  way  to  come  to  a  certain  con- 
clusion, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  or  less  of  a 
slow  way,  because  you  are  in  this  position — your 
enemies  the  landlords  are  constantly  telling  the  most 
atrocious  lies  with  regard  to  your  conduct,  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  These  men  have  large 
means  at  their  disposal  ;  they  influence  the  news- 
papers and  poison  the  people  who— (interruption) — and 
the  result  would  be  different.  In  this  country  certain 
members  of  the  tenant-farmer  class  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  themselves.  They  act  on  the  pernicious 
system  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  by 
giving  extortionate  rents. 

"  A  voice. — '  Down  with  them.' 

"  Mr.  Biggar.— And  by  taking  land  from  which 
tenants  have  been  evicted  because  they  would  not  or 
could  not  pay  dishonest  rents  which  the  landlords  tried 
to  extort  from  them.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  one  case 
which  took  place  with  regard  to  land  in  county 
Leitrim,  not  far  from  here.  The  tenant  had  a  con- 
trover.sy  with  the  landlord  or  his  agent.  The  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  exercised  their  influence  on  the 
public  opinion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  resolved 
they  would  not  assist  in  the  cutting  of  the  hay  and 
putting  in  the  hay  on  a  particular  farm  on  this 
landlord's  property.  What  was  the  result  ?  This 
landlord  lived  in  county  Cavan. 

'*  A  voice. — '  Down  with  him.' 

"  Mr.  Biggar. — This  landlord  misled  his  neighbours 
as  to  his  real  character  and  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
with  regard,to  this  controversy  iu  county  Leitrim,  and 
my  friends  of  Cavan  very  injudiciously  went  and 
assisted  the  landlord  in  removing  the  hay  from  the  land. 

"  A  voice. — '  We  are  sorry  for  them.' 

"  Mr.  Biggar. — Now,  what  should  have  occurred 
with  regard  to  that  land  ?  The  grass  should  have  been 
left  OD  the  land.  Any  tenant-farmer  or  an.v  labourer 
who  assists  to  take  the  grass  from  any  land  from  which 
the  occupying  tenant  has  been  evicted,  or  in  any  case 
in  which  the  landlord  has  acted  unfairly  towards  the 
laud,  is  a  curse  to  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  and 
entitled  to  the  repjobation  of  every  one  who  knows  him. 

"  A  voice. — '  Down  with  him.' 

"  Mr.  Biggar. — What  is  the  difference  with  regard  to 
a  case  I  was  told  of  this  morning  ?  In  Belturbet  no 
one  could  be  got  to  bring  the  crop  off  the  land  to  be 
sold  in  the  market.  We  know  that  in  Limerick  a  similar 
case  occurred  when  a  man  brought  his  crop  to  the 
market  and  not  a  person  could  buy  it,  and  he  had  to 
take  the  crop  home  again.  If  this  principle  of  action 
was  carried  out  by  the  people  in  different  districts  the 
result  would  be,  forcing  up  rents  not  only  against 
yourselves,  but  your  neighbours  would  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  nothing  but  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent  would 
be  had  by  any  landlord.  If  instead  of  being  as  at  pre- 
sent in  n  disorganized  state,  which  you  are  in  county 
Cavan,  if  you  had  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  iii  the 
district  to  which  I  have  refetred,as  soon  as  our  friends 
in  county  Leitrim  had  pointed  out  the  facts  of  the 
case,  the  League  in  Dublin  would  have  allowed  the 
people  in  county  Cavan  to  know  the  conduct  of  this 
landlord,  and  the  result  would  have  been  instead  of 
having  his  hay   carried  into  the  country  by  volunteers 
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it  would  nn  jt  have  been  rotting  in  county  Leitrim, 
and  he  would  have  derived  no  benefit  whatever.  This 
landlord  got  an  unfair  and  dishonest  triumph  over  the 
people  of  county  Leitrim,  and  the  people  who  sup- 
ported him  in  county  Cavan  were  the  parties  to  blame 
for  that  conduct  ;  and  I  say,  if  branches  of  the  Land 
League  spread  in  every  townland  in  this  county, 
these  cases  would  be  impossible  ;  and  if  you  had  a 
proper  organization  of  the  Land  League  you  would  be 
in  a  position  to  say.  The  rents  on  this  property  are  too 
high  ;  we  will  not  give  more  than  the  Government 
valuation  for  this  land  ;  and  the  result  would  be, 
each  landlord  would  be  forced  to  come  to  tho  terms 
which  you  would  suggest,  that  they  would  take  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rent  and  no  more  ;  and  this  is  only  the 
principle  carried  out  in  England.  In  particular  mines 
and  mills  they  combine  and  say.  The  wages  oifered 
are  too  low  ;  we  insist  that  we  shall  get  so  much  in  ad- 
vance ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  occupiers  or 
employers  have  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
eviployis.  The  employis  always  succeed  when  it  turns 
out  they  were  right  on  the  facts  ;  the  facts  at  issue 
being  whether  or  not  the  employer  was  offering  fai,r 
and  reasonable  wages.  If  the  employer  was  offering 
fair  and  reasonable  wages  he  will  succeed,  because  no 
employer  can  afford  to  give  more  than  is  fair  and 
reasonable,  because  in  the  end  he  would  have  to 
give  up.  You  are  not  organized.  You  have  been 
tyrannized  over  by  the  landlords.  The  result  is 
that  each  and  many  of  you  on  many  properties 
and  many  estates  are  giving  an  extra  rent,  and 
you  are  sufferinff  poverty  instead  of  being  in  com- 
fort, as  you  should  have  been.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
I  need  say  more  on  this  question,  except  to  press  on 
you  to  organize  yourselves." 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD  read  the  concluding  portions  of  the 
speech  : — 

**  Organize  yourselves  as  one  man.  Do  not  let  one 
district  say,  '  We  will  support  an  independent  land- 
lord against  the  people.' 

"  A  voice. — '  Down  with  them.' 

"  Mr.  Biggar. — Let  each  man  fight  for  his  class. 
Your  class  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  You  produce 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  you  are  the  only  class 
that  deserve  any  bond  fide  consideration.  The  other 
men  are  drones — a  curse  to  the  community. 

**  A  voice. — *  Down  with  them.' 

"  Mr.  Eiggar. — They  ought  to  be  driven  out,  not  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  be  bought  out  and  live  in 
Chelteaham  or  similar  towns  (interruption),  and  cease 
to  be  a  curse  to  this  unfortunate  land  of  ours.  (Cheers.) 
Before  I  stop  I  will  say  a  word  of  a  personal  nature. 
Reference  has  been  made  that  I  may  be  second  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Parnell.  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  that.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Parnell  is  first,  but  who  is  second  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  decided.  For  this  reason — personal 
rivalry  should  not  enter  into  a  contest  of  this  sort, 
bur  duty  is  to  do  our  best,  and  we  will  do  so,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  complain.  But  it  is  a  personal 
rivalry  between  the  different  members  outside  of  Par- 
liament that  is  objectionable.  I  believe  the  second 
man  in  Ireland  is  a  layman — is  not  in  Parliament.  I 
mean  Mr.  Patty  (Mr,  RoNAN.— Pat,  Kgan)  of  Dublin. 
But  personal  rivalry  is  a  thing  we  must  not  have. 
With  regard  to  my  friend  Mr.  Fay's  opinions,  they  are 
not  much  different  from  mine  on  the  land  questioc 

"  A  voice. — '  He  is  a  humbug.' 

"  A  voice. — '  He  is  not  particular,' 

"  A  voice, — '  He     voted    against   Parnell  for  Shaw. 


We    want    honesty    of    purpose.     We    will    not    have 
him.    Down  with  him.'     (Cheers.) 

"  Mr.  Biggar. — I  say  his  opinions  on  the  land  ques- 
tion do  not  differ  from  mine  ;  but  we  differ  about  the 
means  by  which  these  reforms  are  to  be  carried  out.  I 
honestly  hold  that  my  opinions  are  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Fay 
does  not  honestly  hold  his  opinions  ;  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  Mr.  Fay  fight  as  hard  as  he  can  to  have 
the  reform  carried  into  operation  by  his  means  ;  and  I 
will,  to  some  extent,  exert  myself  to  have  the  reform 
which  I  think  desirable  carried  out  in  the  way  which  I 
think  best.     (Cheers.) 

"  The  Chairman, — The  resolution  is  unanimously 
carried." 

The  President  suggested  that  the  parts  of  the 
speeches  upon  which  counsel  specially  relied  should  be 
marked  in  the  copies  supplied  to  the  Court. 

SlE  H,  James  said  that  he  understood  that  this  had 
already  been  done,  and  in  future  the  same  course  would 
be  followed.  He  continued, — The  next  speech  is  a 
speech  delivered  at  Blacklion,  county  Cavan,  by  Mr, 
Biggar.  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan  also  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  there  is  nothing  in  his  speech  which  I  wish  to 
read.  I  do  not  want  to  read  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Biggar's  speech. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — You  have  not  supplied  us  with 
Sheridan's  speech. 

SiE  H.  James. — It  is  in  the  building,  and  you  can 
refer  to  it  if  you  like. 

Mr.  LocKWOOB. — I  mention  the  matter  because  in 
tho  opening  of  Mr.  Biggar's  speech  Sheridan's  speech 
is  referred  to. 

Sir  H.  James. — Of  course,  as  we  do  not  read  Sheri- 
dan's speech,  my  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  say  that 
nothing  was  said  by  Sheridan  in  Mr.  Biggar's  presence 
to  which  we  can  object. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  wish  at  this  point  to  observe  that  I 
do  not  acknowledge  that  I  heard  all  that  was  said  at 
meetings  which  I  attended.  For  example,  there  was  a 
meeting  at  Kinlough  at  which  I  did  not  arrive  until  it 
was  nearly  over. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— I  will  read  the  first  part  of  Mr, 
Biggar's  speech  at  Blacklion,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
read  : — 

"  Rev.  Father  and  Gentlemen, — The  resolution  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  support  has  been  so  ably 
defended  by  Father  Hugh  Krady  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  me  to  say  much  on  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  matter  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan declared  .  .  .  the  desirability  of  all  the 
tenant-farmers  of  this  country  entering  into  a  combina- 
tion against  this  landlordism  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. .  .  .  The  only  issue  in  this  particular  case 
is  whether  or  not  the  tenant-farmers,  without  re- 
ference to  creed  or  class,  shall  submit  to  this  injustice 
under  which  thej  so  long  groaned." 
That  is  the  reference  to  Sheridan's  speech,  my  Lord, 

The  PeesidEjST. — It  has  been  stated  by  Sir'H.  James 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that  speech  which  would  give 
an  unfavourable  character  to  Mr,  Biggar's  speech. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— Yes  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the 
speech  lest  there  should  be  something  in  it  to  which  I 
might  like  to  call  attention  as  going  beyond  what  my 
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learned    friend    has    said.    The   learned  counsel  then 
resumed  reading  the  speech  of  Mr.  Biggar  : — 

"  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  with  regard  to  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  opinions  of  tenant-farmers  all  over 
Ulster,  and  I  believe,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
that  the  Ulster  farmers  are  in  favour  of  the 
principles  of  the  Irish  Land  League.  In  Dun- 
garmon  on  last  Monday  ,  .  .  we  happened  to 
get  a  good  attendance,  although  summoned  bj  a 
man  that  had  only  eight  acres  of  land.  The  landlords 
had  a  meeting  on  the  same  day,  presided  over  by  Lord 
Eanfurly,  and  it  was  a  lamentable  failure.  They  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  tenant-farmer  to  attend  their 
meeting.  Now,  in  speaking  on  this  question,  I  never 
alleged  that  all  landlords  are  bad,  but  I  do  allege 
that  a  portion  of  the  landlords  ore  bad.  There  are 
landlords  who  charge  their  tenants  twice  the  Govern- 
ment valuation — tenants  who  turned  the  laud  into 
fields  for  feeding  cattle.  These  are  the  men  we  wish 
to  put  into  their  proper  place  and  take  care  they 
don't  ,  .  .  turn  the  land  into  grazing.  How 
are  the  principal  objects  of  the  Land  League  to  be 
brought  into  operation  ?  First,  that  the  occupying 
farmer  should  become  owner  of  the  land  ;  and  the 
principle  by  which  that  could  be  carried  out  is  very 
simple,  and  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  the  landlord. 
The  landlord  should  get  20  years'  purchase,  Govern- 
ment valuation,  and  be  paid  by  Government  bonds  ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  disposed  for  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  he  could  sell  the  Government  bonds 
in  whatever  way  be  pleases.  Let  the  Government 
charge  one-and-a-half  in  addition  to  three  per  cent., 
making  four-and-a-half  per  cent. ,  to  pay  up  the  prin- 
cipal sum,  and  at  the  end  of  35  years  the  land  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  tenant.  The  result  would  be  that 
the  tenant  would  pay  for  those  35  years  10  per  cent, 
less  the  Government  valuation,  and  the  land  would  be 
his  after  35  years.  That  Government  valuation  was 
settled  by  Government  surveyors,  who  surveyed  the 
land,  and  made  fair  and  reasonable  rent  that  the 
occupier  is  bound  to  pay  for  that  land.  The  terms 
proposed  by  the  Land  League  are  more  than  fair.  We 
don't  advocate  confiscation  ;  we  advocate  justice, 
and  nothing  more.  We  will  have  justice  some  day, 
where  we  will.  .  .  .  We  can  speak  from  platforms, 
and  get  good  reports  in  the  newspapers,  but,  as  we 
cannot  do  all,  it  is  not  sufiicient  assistance  for  us  to 
get  you  to  come  here  in  large  numbers  and  applaud 
the  different  speakers," 

Sir  H.  James  read  the  rest  of  the  speech  : — 

"  You  mnst  give  us  assistance  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  tenant-farmer's  cause. 
The  next  step  you  must  take,  every  tenant-farmer 
should  combine  and  become  members  of  the  Land 
League  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant-farmers.  .  . 
You  should  not  give  more  than  the  Government  valua- 
tion in  the  shape  of  rent.  We  Imow  where  the  tenant 
league  ha*  been  made  workable — what  has  been  done  ? 
We  know  what  the  trades-unionists  of  any  country 
would  do.  Landlords  must  take.  .  .  .  Suppose  you 
met  another  neighbour  who  refused  to  act  in  conformity 
with  you,  shun  him.  Don't  buy  or  sell  from  him.  If 
a  shopkeeper  sells  to  him,  then  you  say,  '  We  won't 
buy  from  you  ;  '  and  let  the  grass  grow  at  the  shop- 
keeper's door  who  will  sell  to  a  man  who  takes  land 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  or  who  will  not 
act  in  conformity  with  the  interest  of  his  class. 
Suppose  the  landlord  takes  the  land  into  his  own 
hands,  don't  work    for   him.    I   don't  mean  to  strike 


any  man  that  works  for  him.  Keason  with  him,  and 
allow  this  covetous  landlord  to  till  his  own  land.  If 
he  puts  cattle  on  his  land,  let  him  herd  them  himself. 
If  his  hay  requires  to  be  cut,  let  him  cut  it  himself. 
If  you  carry  out  these  principles,  the  result  must  be 
you  will  be  masters  of  the  situation.  If  you  accept 
that  the  value  of  land  cannot  in  any  case  exceed  the 
Government  valuation,  you  have  made  the  first  import- 
ant step.  The  next  is  what  price  they  have  to  sell 
their  holdings  to  the  occupying  tenants.  The  same 
principle  is  with  regard  to  rates,  and  landlords  in 
towns  making  new  streets,  and  so  on.  ...  I  think 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you  quite  sufficient  advantage  to 
become  members  of  the  Land  League.  If  you  are  not 
organized,  the  result  is  that  you  are  perfectly  defence- 
less, and  be  taken  one  by  one  by  the  tyrannical  land- 
lord and  be  crushed.  If  you  act  together-you  are  the 
masters.  The  Land  League  can  give  the  best  valuable 
advice.  They  can  recommend  able  lawyers,  and  do 
all  that  is  to  be  done  with  regard  to  matters  of  that 
kind.  If  you  watch  your  opportunities  to  carry  out 
this  pressure  on  the  land-grabbers  and  land-jobbers, 
the  result  must  be  that  the  tenant-farmers  must  win, 
and  the  accursed  system  of  landlordism,  that  is  worse 
than  any  system  of  land  tenure  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  you  will  have  done  a  great 
benefit  to  yourselves,  your  country,  and  your  families." 

Tfie  Court  then  adjourned  for  luncheon.  On  its  re- 
assembling. 

Sip.  H.  James  said,— My  Lords,  the  next  speech  is 
one  at  MuUagh  by  Mr.  Biggar,  December  12,  1880. 

Mr.  Aktiiitr  EtrsSELL  then  read  part  of  the  speech 
as  follows  : — 

"  Eev.  chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  motion  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  support  is  one  which,  if  I 
had  had  the  selection,  would  probably  have  been  the 
one  of  all  the  resolutions  to  be  proposed  here  to-day 
which  I  would  have  selected  for  myself,  because  this 
resolution  goes  to  the  root  of  the  principles  of  the 
Land  League.  I  may  also  say  that  I  am  ■  exceedingly 
gratified  by  hearing  the  wonderfully  able  and  eloquent 
speech  from  our  worthy  chairman,  because  that 
reverend  chairman  has  raised  the  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  from  the  low  level  oi 
temporary  expediency  to  the  very  high  ground  of 
moral  and  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  and  thus 
put  it  on  a  level  which  it  rarely  reaches  in  discussing 
such  a  question  from  the  Home  Eule  platform.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  reverend  gentleman  through 
the  different  points  of  his  speech.  He  has  stated  the 
case  with  such  ability  that  really  nothing  which  I 
could  say  would  do  anything  but  weaken  the  force 
of  his  arguments  ;  but  we  Land  Leaguers,  we  take, 
unfortunately  perhaps,  but  still  we  really  take 
a  thoroughly  utilitarian  and  rather  low  ground 
with  regard  to  this  question  of  Irish  land.  We 
thoroughly  agree,  as  much  as  possibly  could  be,  with 
the  principles  laid  down  by  your  worthy  chairman, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  see  immediately  before  us 
frightful  evils  and  frightful  grievances  which  we  think 
can  be  remedied  by  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 
The  primary  principle  of  the  Land  League  is  that  the 
land  of  the  people  of  Ireland  shall  belong  to  the 
peoplo  of  Ireland  who  cultivate  it.  Our  worthy  chair- 
man has  proved  that  that  is  a  sound,  a  moral,  a  con- 
stitutional, and  a  perfectly  religious  principle.  We 
say,  from  our  low  standpoint,  that  the  interest  of  all 
classes,  except  perhaps  the  landlords,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  BurOj  iu  faob  I  am  disposed  to  argue  that  it  is  for 
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the  interests  of  the  landlords  also,  that  the  question 
should  he  settled  on  the  lines  propounded  hy  the  Land 
League.  The  Land  League's  primary  principle  is  that 
the  land  o£  Ireland  should  be  bought  out  by  the  pre- 
sent occupiers  of  agricultural  land  from  the  landlords 
on  equitable  and  fair  terms  ;  that  the  State  should 
lend  the  money  in  the  form  of  interest-bearing  bonds 
to  pay  for  this  purchase,  and  that  the  occupiers  of 
this  agricultural  land  should  be  the  occupiers,  shonld 
pay  by  instalments  spread  over  a  large  number  of 
years  the  amount  of  that  purchase-money.  Well,  now, 
with  regard  to  this  unfortunate  class  called  landlords 
(laughter),  I  am  disposed  to  argue  that  the  plan  which 
we  propose  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords, 
and  for  this  reason.  These  landlords  hold  their  present 
legal  position  by  an  exceedingly  insecure  tenure  ; 
they  are  liable  to  all  the  agitations  of  a  political 
nature  which  may  arise,  and  which  certainly  will 
arise,  till  this  question  is  settled  ;  they  may  have  to 
accept  very  much  worse  terms  at  no  distant  date 
than  we  now  suggest  as  a  reasonable  and  judicious 
settlement  of  this  question.  Well,  if  these  landlords 
are  not  wise  in  time,  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  wise 
to  accept  the  exceedingly  liberal  terms  which  the  Land 
League  proposes,  the  result  may  be  that  they  will 
have  to  take  very  much  worse  terms  than  are  now  pro- 
posed for  their  acceptance  ;  and  if  that  be  bo,  it  must 
be  very  clear  to  you  all  that  it  is  the  interest,  in  that 
case  it  would  be  the  interest,  of  the  landlords  to  have 
this  matter  settled  once  and  for  all.  (Cheers.)  The 
landlords  then  would  of  course  lose  the  small  tyrannies 
which  they  are  able  at  present  to  exercise,  and  they 
would  of  course  lose  the  fictitious  social  importance 
which  they  gained  by  being  the  territorial  owners  of 
large  tracts  of  land.  But  these  are  only  sentimental 
benefits,  and  they  would  derive  other  and  very  much 
greater  benefits  by  the  freedom  of  responsibility, 
freedom  fronj  risk,  and  the  pressure  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  by  their  position  to  spend,  often  to 
an  extent  which  they  cannot  well  afford,  and  thus 
keep  themselves  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty. 
Now,  from  this  point  of  view  I  hold  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords  that  the  question 
should  be  settled  once  for  all  on  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Land  League.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  land,  it  will  be  very  patent  to  you 
all  that  it  would  be  enormously  for  the  benefit  of  the 
occupiers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity,  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
Land  League,  to  become  the  actual  owners  in  fee, 
free  from  rent  of  their  holdings,  at  no  distant  date, 
and  daring  the  time  they  were  paying  off  these  instal- 
ments they  would  have  the  knowledge  and  the 
certainty  that  all  the  improvements  which  they  would 
make  upon  their  holdings  would  belong  to  themselves, 
without  the  possibility  or  risk  which  now  exists  that 
the  landlords  could  raise  their  rents  and  confiscate  the 
improvements  made  by  the  tenants.  (Cheers.)  Well, 
that  is  so  patent  to  you  all  that  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you  the  argument  and  give  you  any  illustrations  of 
the  advantage  to  you  from  such  a  settlement  of  the 
question.  Then  in  the  other  point — then  with  regard 
to  the  other  point  in  this  resolution,  with  regard  to 
the  labourers,  it  mast  be  thoroughly  plain  to  you  all 
that  if  the  land  question  were  settled  in  the  way  we 
propose,  and  if  the  occupiers,  the  large  and  small 
farmers  who  at  present  occupy  the  land,  were  certain 
that  improvements  which  they  could  make  upon  their 
holdings  would  belong  to  themselves,  and  that  they 
should  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  improvements,  the 


result  would  be  that  these  farmers  would  give  immedi- 
ately  a  very  great  deal  more  employment  to  the  labour- 
ing class  than  they  now  do,  and  in  that  way  the  rate, 
the  certainty  of  employment  for  labourers  would 
become  very  much  greater,  and  consequently  the  rate  of 
wages  would  immediately  increase.  Then  a  next  step 
which  is  suggested  by  the  League  is  this — that  any  of 
these  labourers  who  happen  to  save  a  little  money  as 
labourers  in  their  active  and  early  life,  could  get 
from  the  Governmajt  some  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ire- 
land which  is  now  lying  waste,  and  that  they  could 
buy  from  the  Government  parts  of  these  now  unim- 
proved lands,  and  that  they  could  thus  be  getting  this 
land  into  their  own  hands,  and  improving  it  for  their 
own  benefit,  paying  by  instalments,  the  same  as  the 
present  occupiers  of  agricultural  land  do,  that  they 
should  become  the  actual  owners  and  possessors  of  this 
laud,  and  thus  become  the  territorial  owners  of  small 
farms  of  their  own.  Now,  these  are  the  principles  of 
the  Land  League,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that 
these  are  very  desirable  improvements  in  the  law, 
and  that  nothing  unreasonable  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
positions made  by  the  Land  League.  But,  my  friends, 
there  are  some  other  matters  connected  with  this  ques- 
tion to  which  I  may  refer.  One  of  thera  is  this — that 
this  land  agitation  which  now  takes  place  is  different 
from  any  agitation  of  a  political  nature  which  has  ever 
before  taken  place  in  Ireland.  It  is  one  in  which  the 
old  party  fights  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  have  entirely  died  out.  (Cheers.)  We 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  every  tenant-farmer 
in  Ireland,  whether  or  not  he  has  joined  the  Land 
League,  or  even  whether  he  is  prepared  to  join  the 
Land  League  or  not,  he  is  in  favour  of  the  principles 
of  the  Land  League.  That  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
and  we  know  that  these  tenant-farmers  of  Ire- 
land are  by  far  the  most  important  class  in 
Ireland  from  a  political  point  of  view,  and  we 
know  that  when  the  farmers  of  Ireland  are 
unanimous  on  any  question  that  sooner  or  later  they 
must  win  in  this  battle.  Of  course,  the  landlords 
up  to  the  present  have  been  opposed  to  these  reforms, 
because,  unfortunately  for  them  as  a  class,  they  are 
opposed,  always  have  been,  always  will  be  opposed  to 
anything  which  takes  away  from  their  temporary  privi- 
leges, even  suppose  it  may  be  for  their  ultimate  bene- 
fit. We  know  such  landlords  as  O'Connor  Don,  in 
point  of  fact  we  know  that  almost  unanimously  the 
landlords  of  Ireland  are  opposed  to  any  reform  ;  but 
the  landlords  have  ceased  to  have  political  power  in 
this  country,  and  they  are  bound  to  go  down  before 
the  will  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  Of  course,  the 
Land  League  has  a  great  deal  to  contend  with.  It  has 
first  of  all — it  has  cormnenoed  an  agitation,  and  it  has 
had  to  push  the  agitation  into  as  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land as  possible,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  it  made  as 
widely  spread.  Still,  I  think  the  progress  which  has 
already  been  made  by  the  Laud  League  is  almost 
miraculous  ;  but  still  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  before 
it  makes  its  organization  perfect.  We  know  in  this 
district  of  the  country  that  the  Land  League  is  only, 
I  believe,  for  the  first  time  asking  any  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  in  this  district  to  become  members  of  this  orga- 
nization, but  we  know  one  thing — that  wherever  the 
Land  League  has  been  in  operation,  and  where  the 
organization  has  been  made  perfect,  as  it  has  been  in 
several  counties  of  Ireland,  we  know  two  things  have 
occurred  there.  One  is  that  evictions  have  stopped 
wherever  the  Land  League  has  become  powerful.  We 
know  aiso  that   wherever  the  Land  League  has  become 
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powerful    that  rents    have  come  down.    We  know  also 
that  in  some  of    the  most    Protestant  districts    of  Ire- 
land, we    know  that  although  the    persons  there    have 
not  joined    the  Land    League,  and   not   been  asked    to 
join  the    Land  League   by  any  of  the   promoters  ot  the 
Land    League    movement,  we   know  that  these  people 
have  met  together,  and   they  have    in  practice  agreed 
to  the   principles    of  the   Land  League,  and   we  know 
that    they   have  called   upon   their  landlords   to   bring 
down  the  rents  in  accordance  withjrhat  has  been  done 
by  the  Land  Leacue,  by   Land  League  members  in  the 
districts  where   the  Land  League  has   been  powerful. 
But  I    may  point  out  to   you  that  we  only  look  upon 
this  question  of  the  lowering  of    rents  to  a  reasonable 
and    fair  rent   as  a  purely    temporary  expedient.     We 
only  do  this  till  this   principle  of   buying  the  land  out 
and    out   from    the    landlords    comes     into    operation^ 
because  we  hold  that  there  is  only  one  settlement  of  the 
question — -that    is,  the    principle    laid    down    by    our 
worthy    chairman — namely,  the    land  of    Ireland  shall 
belong    to  the    people  of    Ireland.    (Cheers.)    Nothing 
less    than    that    will    do.     Well,  now,  my  friends,  the 
Land  League  has    had  very  considerable   difficulties  to 
contend    with,  and  I  will  point    out  very  shortly  some 
of  them,  and  I    will  point   out  to  you  how  these  are  to 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  remedied.  Now,  one  of  the  things 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  come  much  before  your  notice  in 
this  district,  but    which  came  very  strongly  before  our 
notice  in  the  more  Protestant  parts  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, has    been    this — that  a    few   months   ago  a  very 
strong  sectarian    cry  was  raised   by  the  friends  of  the 
landlords.    These    people    tried    to    make    the    non- 
Catholics   in  the    Protestant    parts  of  Ireland    believe 
that    this  was    entirely  a    sectarian  question,  and    that 
some  frightful  results  would  follow  to  their  religion  if 
they    would   become   supporters  of  the  Land  League  ; 
but  in  that  they  have  entirely  failed — they  have  utterly 
and    entirely   failed,    because,     as    I    have    told    you 
before,  the    tenant-farmers   in    every  part  of    Ireland, 
every  county  of  Ireland,  have  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Land  League.    The  landlords,  powerful  noblemen,  have 
attempted  to  get    up  meetings  to  attack  the  principles 
of  the  Land    League,  and  to   support  the  effete   system 
of    landlordism    as  it  exists   in  this    country,  and    they 
have  been  perfectly  unsuccessful  in  getting  any  tenant- 
farmers  to  attend  their  meetings  and  listen  to  their  argu- 
ments.    Well,  that  is  one  difficulty  which  we  are  pretty 
well  got  rid  of.  Then  another  difficulty  with  which  we 
had  to  contend  in   some  parts  of  Ireland  was  this.     In 
the   part  of    Ireland  where   Whiggery  is  rather  strong, 
the  Whig  members  of  Parliament  drew  a  red   herring 
across   the    path    of  the    Land    League,  and    told  the 
people  that  the  only  way  to   settle  the  question  of  the 
land    tenure  in    Ireland    was  to    trust  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  leave  the  whole   matter  to  them.     Well, 
now,  I  will  not  go  into    detail  very  much  with  regard 
to    the  present   Government  in   Ireland    beyond  this. 
There  is  one  thing   patent  to  you — that  the  present  Go- 
vernment   is  prosecuting  the   Land  Leaguers  for  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  the  tenant-farmers.   I  do  not  think 
that    that  is  a  very  strong  evidence    that  they  deserve 
the    implicit    trust  of  the    tenant-farmers  of    Ireland. 
However,  a    peculiar    thing   has    occurred  with  refer- 
ence to  these    North  of  Ireland  Whig  members,  and  it 
is  this— that  they  have  at  last   taken  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Land  Leaguers  ;  they  have  issued  a  mani- 
festo in    which  they   declare  and  recommend  this   Go- 
vernment   to  pass  a  law    practically    speaking   on  the 
lines  laid    down  by  the  Land   League,  so  that  in  point 
of  fact  these   hypocrites  (laughter)   are  doing   what   is 


called — they  are  paying  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  by  agreeing  to  what  we  recommend,  and  by 
saying  that  in  practice  they  do  not  differ  from  us 
except  slightly  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  reform 
is  to  be  carried  out.  Now,  on  this  question  of  trusting 
or  not  trusting  the  present  Government,  I  can  only 
say  this — that  if  the  present  Government  during  the 
coming  Session,  if  the  Government  during  the  coming 
Session  pass  a  Land  Act  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
tenant-farmer  of  Ireland — that  is,  one  on  the  lines  of 
the  principle  of  the  occupiers  proprietary  of  every 
agricultural  holding  in  Ireland,  why  then  of  course  the 
Land  League  will  have  triumphed  ;  it  will  have  got 
all  it  proposed,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  its  occu- 
pation. But  suppose  the  Government  does  not  pass 
such  a  Bill  into  law  during  the  coming  Session,  then 
what  takes  ijlace  ?  Then  the  only  remedy  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  has  is  to  continue  their  support  of  the 
League,  and  tu  try  by  indirect  means  to  get  some  of 
the  beneflts  which  have  accrued  from  the  action  of  the 
League  heretofore.  (At  this  point  Mr.  Arthur  Kussell 
ceased  rea<ling  the  speech,  the  remainder  of  which  was 
read  by  Sir  H.  James.)  One  of  the  advantages  which 
has  accrued  heretofore  has  been,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
that  evictions  have  stopped  where  the  League  was  in 
strong  force,  and  that  rents  have  been  lowered  where 
its  power  was  paramount.  Now,  on  this  question  I 
might  be  asked  in  what  way  does  the  League  propose 
— in  what  way  has  the  League  got  the  benefits  for  the 
members  of  the  League  in  the  districts  where  it  was 
powerful  heretofore,  and  how  does  it  propose  to  act 
for  the  time  to  come  ?  Now, there  are  some  things  the 
League  never  did.  The  League  never  reoouimended  out- 
rages of  any  sort.  The  League  has  been  charged  with 
recommending  murder.  Well,  the  League  never  did 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  League  never  will,  I 
believe.  It  certainly  has  not  done  so  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  it  never 
will  recommend  anything  of  the  sort.  Well,  then,  it 
has  been  charged  with  another  thing — with  recom- 
mending the  maiming  of  cattle.  That  is  a  thing  I  would 
not  advise  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could  possibly  use 
— I  would  recommend  that  nothing  of  that  sort  should 
be  practised,  and  for  this  reason,  first  of  all,  it  is  a 
frightfully  cruel  and  sinful  thing  to  do  ;  and  in  the 
next  place  it  is  a  matter  that  is  calculated  to  in- 
jure your  cause  very  materially  and  very  seriously 
with  large  classes  of  the  English  people  who  have 
political  influence  with  regard  to  a  settlement  of  this 
question.  Now,  these  are  things  that  should  be 
avoided — that  is,  really  substantial  bond  fide  outrage 
should  be  avoided  by  all  means,  and  by  all  the  in- 
fluence which  you  and  the  League  can  use.  But  there 
are  other  things  which  the  League  can  do,  and  which 
the  League  has  done,  and  in  which  I  hold  the  League 
is  thoroughly  justified  in  doing.  The  League,  with 
regard  to  the  lands  ot  a  county — Meath,  near  to  where 
we  are— the  League  is  perfectly  justified,  in  my 
opinion,  in  doing  what  they  did  in  Kells  the  other  day 
— that  is,  come  together  in  a  large  number  and  allow 
the  persons  who  formerly  bid  for  grass  lauds  to  know 
thatthey,the  large  crowd  which  collected  together  there, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  land  oE 
Meath  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  cattle 
instead  of  the  purpose  ot  raising  men.  (Cheers.) 
That  was  thoroughly  legitimate.Well,then,another  thing 
that  is  thoroughly  legitimate  is  this— it  is  thoroughly 
legitimate  for  the  people  ot  a  district,  be  the  district 
large  or  be  it  small,  to  enter  into  a  combination  ;  it 
is   thoroughly    legitimate   for   them    to    enter  into  a 
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combination  that  they  shall  not  give  more  rent  to  the 
landlord  than  they  consider  a  reasonable  and  fair  rent 
for  their  holdings.  We  have  been — we  League  speakers 
have  been  in  the  habit  heretofore  of  saying  in  general 
terms  that  Griffith's  valuation,  leaving  out  the  value 
of  the  buildings,  was  a.  rent  which  might  reasonably 
be  given  to  the  landlords  for  their  interest  in  the  hold- 
ings, but  though  it  has  been  impressed  upon  me  very 
strongly  by  reverend  gentlemen  from  time  to  time  that 
I  should  speair  with  great  moderation  on  these  land 
questions,  I  now  find  that  a  good  many  reverend 
gentlemen  in  county  Cavan  are  of  opinion  that  the  Go- 
vernment valuation  is  too  much  for  the  tenants  to  pay, 
because  when  that  valuation  was  made  the  tenant's  im- 
provements were  valued  along  with  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  in  the  holding.  But  we  simply  suggested 
Griifith's  valuation  as  a  rough  and  ready  mode  of 
coming  to  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  holdings, 
and  as  we  did  know  that  in  some  cases  extortionate  land- 
lords were  charging  two  or  three  times  the  Govern- 
ment valuatioc,  we  thought  that  such  a  standard  as  the 
Government  valuation  might  be  pretty  near  what  might 
reasonably  be  given.  Now, when  you,  when  any  district 
of  Ireland,  when  the  occupiers  of  the  land  in  any 
district  of  Ireland,  has  combined  not  to  pay  more  than 
they  consider  a  reasonable  rent,  then  what  they  can  do 
is  this — they  can  use  their  influence  with  all  their 
neighbours  to  urge  them  not  to  give  more  than  this 
reasonable  and  fair  rent,  and  if  any  of  these  neigh- 
boars  are  injudicious  and  foolish  enough  to  break,  and 
dishonest  enough, in  fact,  to  break  through  the  compact 
into  which  they  have  themselves  entered,  then  it  is 
thoroughly  legitimate  and  proper  that  their  neigh- 
bours should  expostulate  with  them,  advise  them  to  be 
more  careful  for  the  time  to  come,  and  if  this  wicked 
person  is  impenitent,  they  may  cease  to  buy  and  to  sell 
with  him  ;  they  may  say,  '  We  think  this  man  an 
enemy  of  society, and  that  society  should  hold  no  inter- 
course with  him  directly  or  indirectly  of  any  sort,' 
and  thus  the  pressure  would  become  so  great  that  this 
dishonest  person  would  be  brought  to  see  a  sense  of 
his  wickedness, and  be  brought  to  join  with  his  fellows 
and  act  as  he  ought  to  do.  Then  in  cases  of  a  more 
frightfully  wicked  nature,  cases  in  which  a  man  has 
broken  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  coveting  his  neigh- 
bour's land  and  has  taken  land  over  another  person's 
head,  why  then  you  can  visit  him,  not  threaten  him  of 
course, but  at  the  same  time  you  should  reason  with  him, 
advise  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  give  up  the  holding, 
and  reinstate  the  person  who  was  unjustly  evicted  from 
that  holding.  These  matters  are  very  easy  understood 
and  very  easy  practised,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
can  do  it  without  using  such  threats  as  would  bring  you 
within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law,  and  thus  you 
can  do  so  with  perfect  safety  to  yourselves  and  with 
enormous  benefit  to  the  community.  Well, now,  I  have 
nearly  done,  and  will  only  make  a  short  reference  to 
what  I  think  might  be  justifiably  done  with  regard  to 
these  grass  lands  of  Meath.  It  is  a  local  subject,  and 
I  think  I  might  tell  you  things  which  you  should  not  do 
and  which  you  might  reasonably  do.  Of  course  your 
own  intelligence  will  teach  you  very  much  better  than 
anything  I  can  say  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  no 
harm  for  me  to  mention  the  subject.  Now,  I  think  you 
are  perfectly  justified  in  recommending  the  persons  who 
herd  the  lands  of  large  graziers  to  cease  to  act  as  herds 
on  these  lands.  We  all  agree  that  this  system  of 
exterminating  the  human  population  from  the  land,  and 
replacing  these  land  occupiers  with  cattle,  is  one 
which  has    done    incalculable    injury    to  this  country, 


and  one  which  should  be  put  a  stop  to.  Now, 
you  would  not  be  justified — I  can  tell  you  this 
— in  threatening  the  herd  of  a  big  grazier  ;  you 
would  not  be  justified  in  using  any  personal 
violence  towards  him,  but,  as  I  have  told  you, 
you  would  be  justified,  and  thoroughly  justified,  in 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  occupation  which 
he  then  followed, and  try  to  get  one  which  would belesa 
injurious  to  his  neighbours.  (Cheers.)  If  this  herd 
would  refuse  to  take  the  laudable  advice  of  his  neigh- 
bours, why,  then,  other  means  may  be  used.  For 
instance,  the  shopkeepers  in  the  village  might  cease 
to  supply  him  with  the  things  he  requires  ;  ie  might 
get  no  assistance  in  any  of  his  difBculties,  and  his 
position  would  become  so  untenable  that  he  probably 
would  give  up  that  occupation.  Then,  when  the  matter 
had  gone  so  far,  of  course  it  would  be  inconvenient 
for  this  landlord  to  look  after  the  cattle  himself. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Well,  then,  you  know  when 
there  is  no  one  to  look  after  the  cattle,  if  by  any 
means — of  course  I  have  told  you  before  that  above 
all  things  you  should  not  attempt  to  maim  or  injure 
the  cattle  of  any  one,  because  no  one  could  defend 
conduct  of  that  sort  ;  but  I  tell  you  what  I  might  say 
on  this  subject — that  there  is  no  law,  human  or  divine, 
that  would  force  you  to  look  after  this  man's  cattle  if 
you  were  not  in  his  employ,  and  if  you  find  the  cattle 
straying  on  the  road  it  really  would  be  nothing 
criminal  to  avoid  taking  any  notice  of  the  cattle. 
(Laughter.)  Then,  again,  my  friends,  suppose  the  stone 
fences — any  of  his  stone  fences  along  the  roadside — 
were  broken  down,  and  holes  were  in  them,  of  course 
you  would  not  be  called  upon  at  all  to  repair  these  fences, 
and  you  would  not  be  called  upon  to  point  out  to  this 
landowner,  who  is  doing  such  incalculable  injury  to  the 
community— to  point  out  to  him  that  that  injury  had  taken 
place  on  his  fence.  (Laughter.)  These  are  things  that 
really  do  not  require  any  argument,  and  in  these  ways 
it  would  be  made  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and 
inconvenient  for  the  landlord  to  keep  his  land  in  grass, 
and  if  this  pressure  were  continually  brought  to  bear 
upon  him,  the  result  would  probably  be  that  in  a  very 
limited  time  he  would  think  it  more  for  his  interest  to 
let  this  land  to  human  beings  than  keep  it  in  its 
present  state, which  is  so  injurious  to  us  all.  Well,  now, 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you  some  things  that  appeal  to 
my  mind  with  regard  to  this  question,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  more  than  a  very  few  words  more  to 
you,  and  they  are  these — that  this  Land  League  will  be 
irresistible  if  all  the  people  who  are  occupiers  of  land, 
or  nearly  all  the  occupiers  of  land,  become  members 
of  it.  If  the  organization  becomes  perfect,  and  if  every 
member  keeps  a  close  watch  over  all  his  neighbours 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  League,  the 
result  win  be  that  it  will  give  all  the  benefits 
shadowed  forth  on  its  behalf  ;  hut  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  negligent  and  do  not  become  members 
generally  of  the  League, and  do  not  make  its  organiza- 
tion perfect,  the  result  will  be  that  one  person  will 
break  through  its  principles,  another  will  break 
through  its  principles, the  landlord  will  bring  pressure 
upon  a  few,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  whole  of 
the  benefits  will  be  lost,  and  the  organization  will 
fall  to  the  ground.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  great 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  become  all  members  of  the 
League.  Let  every  man  in  every  townland  become  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  let  each  man  act  as  an 
officer  of  the  League  to  see  that  its  principles  are 
carried  into  certain  and  direct  operation  in  every  way 
that    they    can    be    carried  into  operation.     These  are 
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matters  that  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  This 
is  a  questioa  entirely  for  you,  my  friends,  because  I 
take  it  that  every  one  of  you  is  either  an  occupier  of 
the  land,  or  directly  or  indirectly  living  by  land.  I 
have  personally  very  little  interest  in  this  question  ; 
it  is  nothing  much  to  me.  I  have  simply  got  mixed 
up  in  an  agitation,  and  have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the 
principles  of  the  League,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
so  much  good  for  the  interests  of  this  community.  The 
electors  of  county  Cavan  have  given  me  a  very  great 
interest  and  very  high  honour  (cheers),  that  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  my  voice  heard,  and 
getting  what  I  say  reported  in  places  where  much 
better  speeches  do  not  get  reports, and  do  not,  perhaps, 
get  so  much  attention  ;  but  I  do,  my  county  Cavan 
friends,  impress  upon  you,  do  as  the  people  of  Mayo, 
the  people  of  Sligo,  the  people  of  Eoscommon  have 
done.  Make  yourselves  all  members  of  this  Land 
League  ;  enter  into  a  combination  to  keep  yourselves 
safe.  We  do  not  attack  any  particular  landlord  ;  we 
do  not  wish  yon  to  commit  any  outrage  ;  you  do  not 
require  to  do  it  ;  you  only  require  to  use  your  con- 
tinual moral  influence  each  in  your  own  neighbour- 
hoods, and  if  you  do  so  your  power  will  be  felt  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  be  certain  to  triumph,  not 
perhaps  this  year,  not  perhaps  next  year,  but  you  are 
certain  of  a  land  Jide  and  thorough  triumph  inside  of  a 
very  limited  time  if  you  do  as  you  ought  to  do — fight 
for  yourselves  and  for  one  another.     (Loud  cheers.)" 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  speech,  my  Lords,  is  one 
made  by  Mr.  Biggar  on  the    17th    of  October,  1880,  at 
Tullow,  in    county    Carlow.     There    is    only    a    small 
portion    of    the   speech   which    I    wish  to  read — only 
about  seven  or  eight  lines. 
Mr.  Lock-wood  then  read  as  follows  :— 
"  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and     gentlemen,  the  resolu- 
tion which   I   have   been  asked  to  support  is  one  with 
which  I  think  you  will   all    agree    and  say  that  there 
is  not    much    room    for  difference  of  opinion,    and  not 
much  need  that  I  should  argue  in  favour  of  that  resolu- 
tion, the  resolution   being   in  favour  of  the  leadership 
of  our   honoured   friend   Mr.   Pamell   (cheers),  and    in 
favour  of  the  policy    which    Mr.    Parnell  has    so  ably 
advocated.     (Cheers.)    With  regard  to  this  question  of 
leadership,  in    every  party  there  must  be  some  leader. 
Mr.  Pamell  has  been  selected,  first   by    a   majority    of 
Irish  members  of  Parliament,  who  represent  the  views 
of    the  Irish    people,  and,  in    the    next    place,  he  has 
been  unanimously,  I    might    say,    selected  ;    and    the 
opinion  has  been  affirmed  unanimously  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  Irish  race,  not  only    in  Ireland,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the    world,  so    that    in   point   of    fact    it  is  not  an 
arguable  question.     With    regard    to    this  question  of 
leadership,    it    is     no    disparagement    to    other    able 
members    of  the  party,  of  whom  our    honoured    friend 
the  Lord  Mayor  of   Dublin    is    one,  to    say   that    Mr. 
Parnell  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,becaus6  other  members 
of  the  Irish    Parliamentary    party   have  their  business 
avocations,  and  there  are  other  difficulties  with  which 
to  contend,  and  Mr.  Pamell  we    see  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  leadership  combined  in  one.    He  is  better  able 
for  that  reason    to    perform    the  duties  which  a  leader 
ought  to  perform.     Then,  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  leadership  in  Parliament,  it    is   very  desirable  that 
the  party  should  speak  together  as  one  party  and  with 
one  mind.     This  question  of  where  a  member  shall  sit 
or  where    a   member    shall    not    sit    in  the  House    of 
Commons  may  seem  a  trivial  question    ;    but  it  is    in 
this  way,  it  is  the  question  of  whether  we  are  to  stand 


towards  the  Government  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy 
— that  is,  expecting  that  something  good  will  come 
from  the  Government,  or  whether  we  shall  stand  in  an 
attitude  of  criticism  and  of  determination  to  insist 
that  the  Government  should  do  something  which  is 
good  for  Ireland,  whether  the  Government  likes  it  or 
not.  (Cheers.)  Now,  we  whB  sit  on  the  Tory  side  of 
the  House,  we  do  not  do  so  because  we  approve  of 
Tory  opinions,  or  because  we  are  disposed  to  show  a 
factious  opposition  to  the  present  Government  ;  we  do 
so  simply  because  we  say  that  the  interests  of  Ireland 
are  first,  and  that  the  interests  of  England  or  any 
Knglish  faction  must  come  after  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land (cheers),  and  we  say  we  must  sit  there  in  an 
attitude  of  observation  to  criticize  the  Government, 
and  to  insist  that  they  shall  perform  the  reforms  which 
we  think  the  Irish  people  have  a  right  to.  (Cheers.) 
Then  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  show,  of  course, 
as  large  a  number  in  that  House  as  possible.  Our 
numbers  are  not  so  very  large  that  it  is  desirable  that 
our  inllueaoe  should  be  dissipated  by  being  scattered 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  House,  so  that  we 
cannot  have  even  an  opportunity  of  conveniently  con- 
sulting together  from  time  to  time  as  to  what  is  the 
best  course  on  a  particular  occasion,  because, 
although  we  recognize  Mr.  Parnell  as  leader,  we  do 
not  recognize  him  as  the  dictator  of  the  Irish  party. 
We  only  value  him  so  long  as  we  believe  him  to  be 
right.  (Cheers.)  Some  questions  have  arisen,  notably 
one  with  regard  to  Mr.  Eradlaugh,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  Irish  party  were  divided.  (Interrup- 
tion.) At  the  same  time  I  say  that,  as  a  matter  of 
tactics  and  a  matter  of  business,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  Irish  members  should  keep  together  and  should  act 
together  on  all  occasions.  (Cheers.)  Another  result  of 
that  is  this — that  the  arguments  likely  to  come  from 
the  Irish  members  on  any  particular  question,  even 
after  a  short  consultation  that  may  take  place  among 
the  members   themselves,  will   be  more   consistent." 

At  this  point,  after  a  short  consultation  with  Mr 
Biggar, 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  said,— I  think,  my  Lords,  and  Mr. 
Biggar  agrees  with  me,  that  those  portions  only  should 
be  read  which  deal  with  the  question  before  us,  and  I 
propose  to  leave  out  part  of  the  speech. 

The  Pkesident. — Let  me  make  one  observation.  I 
have  read  every  word  of  these  speeches  in  my  own 
room,  and  I  would  ask  what  you  can  gain  by  reading 
them  out  aloud.  If  you  want  them  to  be  read  by  a 
larger  public  than  the  people  who  are  in  this  Court, 
you  would  equally  obtain  your  object  by  the  speeches 
being  printed  without  being  read.  I  am  told  it  would 
take  many  days  to  read  theni  out — I  know  it  took  ma 
many  days  to  read  them. 

Mr.  LooKwooD.— I  would  point  out,  my  Lord,  that  my 
learned  friend  Sir  H.  James  has  read  out  speeches  in  full. 

The  President.— Quite  so,  Mr.  Lockwood  ;  I  am 
not  referring  to  you  in  particular  ;  what  I  am  saying 
is  addressed  to  you  all. 

Mr.  Biggar. — It  it  is  proposed  only  to  read  short 
abstracts,  they  may  not  convey  the  real  meaning  oS 
the  speech. 

Sir  H.  James. — This  is  a  public  inquiry,  my  Lord, 
and  I  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  these  speeches, and 
to  verify  them.  I  do  not  complain  ei  the  contexli 
being  read. 
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The  President.— I  only  made  the  suggestion 
whether  we  could  not  shorten  this  matter.  It  will 
take  a  very  long  time  to  read  these  speeches  all 
through. 

Sir  H.  James. — We  have  selected  speeches  prinoi- 
pally  of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  men- 
tioned in  the  particulars,  and  we  produce  these 
speeches  to  connect  them  with  the  organization 
throughout  the  country.  I  would  respectfully  ask 
whether  it  would  be  satisfactory  not  to  lay  the 
evidence  before  your  Lordships  which  points  to  this 
connexion,  but  simply  to  place  the  speeches  before 
your  Lordships  in  a  bundle.  The  task  is  a  most  di£S- 
cult  one,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  at  some  time  or 
other. 

The  President.— You  have  before  this  marked  the 
passages  in  speeches  on  which  you  rely.  You  are  now 
marking  passages  by  reading  them  ;  would  it  not  be 
BufBcient  to  call  our  attention  to  passages  by  mark- 
ing them  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  effect 
of  the  evidence  is  to  be  followed  up  unless  the 
speeches  are  read  oat. 

The  President. — It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  put 
in  documents-  and  take  them  as  read.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  both  you,  Sir  Henry,  and  Mr.  Lockwood 
are  doing  your  best  to  shorten  the  inquiry,  and  if  you 
do  not  see  your  way  in  this  matter  I  can  say  no  more. 

Sir  H.  James.— Might  I  suggest,  my  Lord,  that  we 
might  go  on  reading  the  speeches  at  present  ?  We 
have  made  this  selection  very  carefully, but  I  will  con- 
fer with  the  Attorney-General  this  afternoon,  in  order 
to  see  whether  any  other  course  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Lockwood.— I  am  particularly  anxious  only  to 
read  those  portions  of  a  speech  which  deal  with  the 
subject  which  my  learned  friend  emphasizes  by  calling 
your  Lordship's  attention  to  it. 

The  President. — You  have  them  before  you, 
and  if  before  to-morrow  morning  you  could  arrange  to 
mark  those  passages  you  desire  us  to  read  it  would 
enormously  shorten  matters. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  would  point  out,  my  Lord,  that 
we  gave  these  papers  to  my  learned  friends  six  weeks 
or  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Lockwood. — Yes,  and  in  one  of  the  first  speeches 
Mr.  Asquith  called  my  attention  to  the  portion  which 
had  been  marked,  and  I  read  only  that. 

The  President. — Well,  yon  will  do  your  best,  I  am 
sure,  and  we  will  go  on  "with  the  reading  during  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Lockwood. — I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  your 
Lordship's  suggestion  that  these  speeches  should  be  put 
in  without  being  read,  it  being  open  to  us  to  call 
attention  to  them  at  a  later  stage. 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— If  attention  has  to  be  called  to 
them,  as  my  learned  friend  suggests,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  shorten  matters  very  much. 

Mr.  Lockwood  then  read  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Biggar's  speech,  as  follows  : — 

"  I   think  I  have  said  enongb  with  regard  to  this 


question  of  a  matter  of  policy,  and  with  regard  to  this 
very  mean  question  as  to  which  side  of  the  House  the 
different  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
should  sit  ;  but  I  will  say— I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  I  am  an  oiBce-bearer  of  the  Land  League 
— I  will  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Land 
League,  and  I  may  say,  as  a  preliminary,  that  the 
Land  League  has  been  most  foully  maligned  by  tha 
English  Tory  and  Whig  papers  and  by  the  Tory  land" 
lords  of  this  country.  (Cheers.)  In  point  of  fact  the 
Land  League  has  never  advocated  the  shooting  of  Irish 
landlords,  and  in  point  of  fact,  to  show  that  the  Land 
League  has  not  publicly  or  privately  advocated  the 
shooting  of  landlords,  since  the  Land  League  came  into 
operation,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  more  than  one 
agrarian  murder  has  taken  place.  The  only  case  to 
which  I  could  refer  as  a  case  of  agrarian  murder  is 
the  case  of  Mr.  Boyd,  in  county  Wexford.  Whether  or 
not  in  that  case  the  murder  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Boyd  had  a  father  (interruption)  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  remains  that  that  is  the 
only  agrarian  murder  which  can  be  pointed  out  since 
the  Land  League  came  into  operation.  (Cheers.)  I 
dispute  them  entirely,  that  the  shooting  of  Lord 
Mountmorres,  which  took  place  the  other  day,  was  an 
agrarian  murder  at  all.  It  must  have  arisen  from  some 
other  cause,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  or 
hear  from  parties  who  knew  that  nobleman,  really  I 
cannot  possibly  imagine  it  had  anything  agrarian  in 
its  character.  I  am  sorry  to  have  heard  our  friends 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Macfarlane  say 
they  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  programme  of  the 
Laud  League.  Now,  X  do  not  think  after  all  there  is 
so  very  much  difference  between  the  opinions  expressed 
by  those  two  gentlemen  and  the  opinions  of  the  Land 
League  as  appeared  at  first  sight,  and  I  do  not  think 
these  gentlemen  would  be  far  wrong  if  they  said  they 
agreed  with  the  general  principles  of  the  League.  As 
I  understand,  the  principle  of  the  Leagne  is  this.  They 
say  no  settlement  of  the  land  question  can  be  a  final 
settlement  except  the  occupier  shall  be  the  proprietor 
of  the  land.  That  is  the  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Land  League  ;  but  they  do  not  say  that  any  less  reform 
proposed  by  the  Government,  or  which  would  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ire- 
land. Now,  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  Mr.  Gray, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  Land  League  could 
pretty  much  go  hand  in  hand.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  room  for  fighting  between  them,  and  I  would  not 
be  disposed  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Land 
League  on  the  one  hand  or  Mr.  Gray  on  the  other 
(Interruption.)  I  believe  the  plain  and  absolute  pro- 
prietorship for  the  occupier  is  the  most  feasible  and 
most  reasonable  ;  but  I  need  not  attempt  now  to  argue 
the  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  do  not 
think  because  two  parties  differ  on  a  matter  of  mere 
detail  that  therefore  they  should  be  personal 
enemies,  and  that  the  one  party  should  think  himself 
called  upon  to  speak  in  the  harshest  terms  of  the 
other.  (Cheers.)  I  will  detain  you  only  a  very  few 
minutes  longer.  I  know  I  must  be  thoroughly  tedious, 
especially  to  our  friends  at  the  far  side  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  on 
questions  which  were  not  dwelt  upon  so  much  by 
former  speakers — that  is  with  regard  to  the  duties  of 
the  League.  Now,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  League  is 
that  pressure  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  landlords  not  to  ask  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  in  the  shape  of  rent.    That  can  only  be 
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carried  out  in  one  way— namely,  by  thorough  combina- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  tenant-farmers  throughout 
the  whole  country  (cheers),  and  by  thorough  loyalty 
of  each  one  toward  all  the  rest.  If  you  unanimously 
agree  not  on  any  pretence  not  to  pay  more  than  the 
Government  valuation,  the  landlord  will  be  very  glad 
to  take  it  ;  but  if  one  gives  way  and  another  gives 
way,  and  the  thing  does  not  become  universal,  the  old 
story  will  have  to  be  told  again — that  the  landlord 
will  cut  down  the  individual  tenants  in  detail,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  the  latter  end  will  be  as  bad  as 
the  beginning.  But  if  yoa  do  as  I  suggested,  if  you 
become  unanimous,  make  Land  League  clubs  all  over 
the  country,  and  league  together,  the  result  will  be  as 
I  have  pointed  out." 
The  following  portion  was  read  by  SiK  H.  James  : — 
"  The  Lord  Mayor,  or  perhaps  Father  Delany,  per- 
haps both,  very  properly  pointed  out  what  your  attitude 
should  be  to  any  one  who  took  the  land  from  which 
any  one  had  been  evicted.  Now,  if  any  one  does  as 
has  been  pointed  out  takes  land  from  which  a  tenant 
has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an  exorbitant 
rent,  or  in  any  case  in  which  he  has  not  got  full  com- 
pensation from  the  landlord  for  his  disturbance  and 
for  all  his  improvements,  I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  attitude  of  all  the  neighbours  of  that  man  is 
to  take  care  that  he  shall  not  derive  any  profit  from 
that  land.  Do  not  assist  him  as  a  labourer,  do  not 
(interruption)  deal  with  him,  do  not  buy  from  him,  do 
not  sell  to  him,  and  the  result  will  be  that  that  man 
will  in  a  very  limited  time  be  very  well  pleased  to 
give  the  land  to  the  party  who  had  been  evicted  from 
it.  Then,  suppose  another  case  in  which  the  landlord 
takes  the  land  in  his  own  hand.  Well,  now,  I  gave  a 
suggestion  in  county  Kerry  on  this  day  week,  but  I  do 
nut  know  whether  it  is  the  best  or  not ;  but  I  would 
say  if  the  landlord  puts  this  crop,  this  land  into  crop, 
such  as  oats,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  if  his  cows  blray 
into  these  oats,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  have  the 
cattle  turned  out.  (Laughter.)  Well,  it  he  has  any 
crop  to  cut,  why,  advise  all  the  labourers  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  take  care  not  to  fake  any  employ- 
ment from  him,  try  to  get  employment  at  some  other 
place,  and  allow  the  crop  to  lie  waste,  so  that  he  will 
make  nothing  out  of  it.  Then,  suppose,  for  instance, 
his  cattle  stray  in  the  road.  Well,  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  stray  ;  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  put  them 
hack.  All  these  are  little  things  not  infringing  the 
law.  At  the  same  time  they  are  matters  which  would 
eifectually  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  members 
of  the  Land  League,  and  which  they  would (Inter- 
ruption.) The  case  is  equally  strong  in  case  the 
landlord  has  insisted  upon  such  a  rent  that  the  tenant 
could  not  afford  to  give  it,  and  had  to  give  up  the 
land  to  the  landlord.  In  that  case  the  landlord  is  an 
extortioner  ;  he  wishes  to  act  unfairly  towards  his 
unfortunate  tenant  ;  he  wishes  to  live  on  the  life 
olood  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  he  does 
not  deserve  to  have  any  produce  from  that  land.  In 
that  case  just  take  the  whole  proceedings  as  you 
would    have    done  if  the  tenant  had  been  evicted," 

Mr.  ASQOTTH.— The  next  extract,  my  Lords,  is  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  made  at  Ennis,  county 
Clare,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1880,  and  the  speech 
is  so  important  that  I  wish  to  read  the  whole  of  it. 
Mr.  Pamell  said  (reading)  : — 

"  People  of  Ennis,  and  tenant  farmers  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  acknowledging  my  gratifica- 
tion   at    the      splendid     reception     which   you    have 


given    us,    and    at     this     magnificent      meeting,    ex- 
ceeded   in   size    and    importance    by    none    which     I 
have  yet  had  the  honour  of  addressing  in  Ireland  (hear, 
hear),     I  wish    to    say    that   it   gives  me  an  additional 
pleasure    to    have    an  opportunity  of  addressing  for  the 
first  time  after  the  Session  of  Parliament  a  meeting  iu 
Ennis,  which    was    the  first   constituency  in  Ireland  to 
send  me  help  in  the  last  Parliament.    (Cheers.)    I  may, 
perhaps,  also  be   permitted  to  point  out  to  you  a  note- 
worthy feature  connected  with  this  meeting,  especially 
as  it  is,  I  think,  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  sign  of  the 
progress  of  our  movement.    When  first  I  addressed  you, 
last  July  twelvemonth,  this  square  was   glittering  with 
the  bayonets  of  the  police  (shouts)   and  I  promised  you 
then,  pointing  to  that  force,  that  if  we  could  build  up 
a  determined  and  aunited  Irish  party, that  in  a  very  few 
years  this  military  force  would  be  abolished.  (Cheers.) 
To-day    there   is  not  a  single  constable  present  at  this 
meeting  (long  continued  cheers),  and    it    is  the  first  of 
the  Irish  land    meetings  which  have  not  been  attended 
by  scores,  and    some    of    them  several   scores,  of  con- 
stables.   Let  us  look  upon  this  as  a  happy  omen  of  the 
future,  as    the    first   recognition  in  our  history  by  the 
Government  of  England  of  the  ability  of  our  people  to 
maintain    order    for    themselves    (cheers),  and    conse- 
quently to  govern  themselves  (cheers),  and  let  me  ask 
you,  fellow-countrymen,  in   return,  so    to    bear    your- 
selves during  this  meeting,  and    after    this  meeting,  as 
to  show  that  you  are  worthy  of  the   practical  power  of 
self-government,  which    has   been    given  to-day  to  the 
people  of  Ennis.     ('Bravo,'   and  cheers.)    Let    us    see 
after  this  meeting  no  disorder  in  the  streets  ('No,  no'), 
no  signs  of  liquor  upon   any    man    (cheers),  and    let   us 
give  no  excuse  to  the  police,  who    are  now  confined  to 
barracks,  to    come    into    the    streets.     (Laughter    and 
cheers.)      The  resolution  which  has  beer  proposed  and 
seconded  for  you  in  such  able    terms    is    one    inculca- 
ting the  necessity   of  union  and  independence  amongst 
the  Irish  party   ('  Bravo'),  union  amongst  themselves, 
and  independence  of  every  English  Ministry, whether  it 
be  Whig,  Tory,  or  Kadical.     I   have   always    believed 
the  necessity  for  such,  but    my    convictions  have  been 
tenfold    strengthened   by  the  experience  gained  during 
the  last  Session.  I  have  seen  that  the  more  independent 
the  Irish  party  was,  the    more   respect    it    gained  for 
itself  and  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  complain  of  our  party. 
Our  party,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a  good  and  a  worthy 
one.     It  is  true  that  a  very  small  section  followed  the 
Government  across  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  refused  to  sit  with  the  great  majority  of  their  col- 
leagues,   and    the     spectacle    was    presented    of    an 
apparently    divided    Irish   jjarty— divided,  perhaps,  40 
on    one    side,  and   some  20  on  the  other.     I  regretted, 
from  the    bottom  of  my  heart,  this  appearance  of  divi- 
sion and  disunion  ;  but    I    trust    that   these  members, 
when  they  recognize  that  thp  overwhelming  opinion  of 
their    constituents    is    in   favour    of  union  and  united 
action,  will    retrace    their    steps    and    will    join    the 
great    body    of    their    colleagues  in  presenting  a  solid 
front  to  every  Government.     For  ourselves,  in  the  last 
Parliament,  we   had    a    Tory    Government  to  face.     I 
never    at    that    time    hid   my  convictions  that,  with  a 
Liberal  Government  in  power,  it  would   be    necessary 
for    us    soinewhat    to    change    and  modify  our  action. 
Nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  the  Tories,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  for  the  Irish  party  to  punish  them 
without  sparing  them.     (Cheers.)    This  present  Liberal 
Government  has  made  great  promises.  0p  to  the  present 
it  has  absolutely  given  us  not  one  single  performance  ; 
but    through    the  mouth  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ir& 
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land,  it  has  entreated  that  it  be  given  one  year  of 
time,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  cannot  benefit  Ireland, 
and  we  have  been  willing  to  give  them  that  time  and 
that  trial  ;  but  I  stand  here  to-day  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  whenever  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  resume 
our  ancient  policy,  such  as  we  practised  agaiust  the 
Tories  (hear,  hear),  that  whenever  we  find  that  this 
Liberal  Government  falls  short  in  either  its  profes- 
sions or  its  performance,  that  on  that  day  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  present  strong  Irish  party  to  show  that 
it  can  punish  a  Liberal  Government  just  as  much  as  it 
ever  pilnished  the  Conservative.  Now,  we  have  had 
issued  a  Land  Commission,  and  there  has  been  some 
division  of  opinion  ds  to  whether  the  tenant-farmers 
oueht  to  give  evidence  before  this  Commission  or  not. 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  anything  in 
public  upon  this  matter,  but  I  may  say  that,  in  the 
main,  my  opinions  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  John 
Dillon  in  reference  to  this  Commission.  (Cheers  for 
Dillon.)  At  the  same  time,  I  only  wish  to  express  my 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  coerce  any  tenant  farmer 
in  reference  to  this  matter  one  way  or  the  other  ;  but 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you  honestly  that  I  believe  this 
Commission  was  appointed  in  order  to  try  and  whittle 
down  the  demands  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  to  find  out  for 
the  English  Government  what  was  the  very  least 
measure  of  reform  that  would  have  any  chance  of 
being  accepted  in  Ireland,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
divert  the  minds  of  the  tenant-farmers  from  agitation 
and  organization  to  the  useless  work  of  going  before 
this  Commission  and  giving  evidence.  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly see  what  useful  effect  evidence  before  this  Com- 
mission can  have.  We  know  that  the  report,  if  there 
is  an.v  report,  must  be  of  a  one-sided  character,  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  composition  of  the  Commission  is  a  guarantee  for 
that.  Hence  we  have  to  consider  whether  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  the  importance  that  might  be  gained 
from  having  evidence  put  down  would  be  of  any 
counterbalancing  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
demoralization  that  the  tenant-farmers  must  experience 
when  they  turn  their  eyes  with  any  hope  or  confidence 
to  such  a  Commission,  and  so  constituted.  (Cheers.) 
What  will  be  said  if  the  tenant-farmers  go  before  this 
Commission  in  any  large  numbers  ?  It  will  be  said 
that  you  have  accepted  the  Commission  ;  it  will  be 
said  that  you  will  be  bound  by  its  report,  and  if  there 
is  very  much  evidence  given  it  will  form  a  very  good 
excuse  for  the  Government  and  for  the  English  Tory 
party  to  put  off  legislation  on  the  land  question  next 
Session,  until  they  have  had  time  to  read  the  evidence 
and  to  consider  its  bearing  and  effect.  (Cheers.)  My 
opinion  decidedly  is  this — that  whatever  harm  you 
may  do  to  your  cause  by  going  before  this  Commission, 
you  will  certainly  be  able  to  do  no  good." 

SlE  H.  James,  continuing  the  speech  :— 
"  Depend  upon  it  that  the  measure  of  the  Land  Bill  of 
next  Session  will  be  the  measure  of  your  determination 
and  energy  this  winter.  (Cheers.)  It  will  be  the  measure 
of  your  determination  not  to  pay  unjust  rents. 
('  Good,'  and  cheers.)  It  will  be  the  measure  of  your 
determination  to  keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads. 
(Cheers.)  It  will  be  the  measure  of  your  determina- 
tion not  to  bid  for  farms  from  which  others  have  been 
evicted  (cheers),  and  to  use  the  strong  force  of  public 
opinion  to  deter  any  unjust  men  among  you  (and  there 
are  many  such)  from  bidding  for  such  farms.  If  you 
refuse  to  pay  unjust  rents,  if  you  refnse  to  take  farms 
from  which  others  have  been  evicted,  the  land  question 
must  be   settled  (cheers),   and  settled  in  a  way  that 


will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  It  depends,  therefore,  en- 
tirely upon  yourselves,  and  not  upon  any  Commissions 
or  any  Governments.  When  you  have  made  this  ques- 
tion really  ripe  for  settlement,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  it  be  settled.  It  is  very  nearly  ripe 
already  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  ripe  in  Mayo, 
in  Galway,  in  Eoscommon,  in  Sligo,  and  in  portions 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
tenant  farmers  of  the  county  of  Clare  have  been  back- 
ward in  organization  up  to  the  present  time.  (Shouts.) 
You  must,  then,  band  yourselves  together  into  Land 
Leagues.  Every  little  town  and  village  must  have  its 
own  branch.  You  must  know  the  circumstances  of  all 
the  holdings  and  all  the  tenures  within  the  district 
over  which  the  Land  League  has  jurisdiction.  You 
must  see  that  the  principles  of  the  Land  League  are 
inculcated,  and  when  you  have  done  this  in  Clare, 
Clare  will  take  her  rank  with  the  other  Irish 
counties,  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  be  included 
in  the  next  Land  Bill  which  will  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Government.  (Cheers.)  Now,  what  are  you 
to  do  to  a  tenant  who  bids  for  a  farm  from  which  bis 
neighbour  has  beeu  evicted  ?  (Various  shouts,  among 
which  '  Kill  him  '  and  '  Shoot  him.')  Now,  I  think 
I  heard  somebody  say  '  Shoot  him  ' — ('  Shoot  him  ') 
— but  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  a  very  much  better 
way,  a  more  Christian  and  a  more  charitable  way, 
which  will  give  the  lost  sinner  an  opportunity  of 
repenting.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  a  man  takes  a  farm 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted  you  must  show 
him  on  the  roadside  when  you  meet  him." 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — The  word  "  show  "  is 
"  shun  "  in  the  copies  of  the  speech  with  which  we 
have  been  supplied. 

Sir  H.  James. — The  question  has  been  raised  by  my 
learned  friends.     The  word  "  show  "  is  in  our  report. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington. — The  word  has  long  been  dis- 
puted, my  Lord.  The  word  "  shun  "  was  that  used  by 
Mr.   Parnell. 

The  Presidiint. — It  does  not  seem  to  alter  the  effect 
of  the  sentence  whichever  way  you  take  it. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  should  have  thought  "  show  " 
would  be  a  more  favourable  word  for  my  learned 
friends.  It  can  be  taken  either  way.  The  learned 
counsel  then  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Parnell's    speech  : — 

"  Tou  must  show  him  in  the  streets  of  the 
town,  you  must  show  him  at  the  shop-counter,  you 
must  show  him  in  the  fair  and  in  the  market- 
place, and  even  in  the  house  of  worship,  by  leaving 
him  severely  alone,  by  putting  him  into  a  moral 
Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of  his 
kind  as  if  he  was  a  leper  of  old — you  must  show  him 
your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  and, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  if  the  population  of  a  county 
in  Ireland  carry  out  this  doctrine  that  there  will  be 
no  man  so  full  of  avarice,  so  lost  of  shame  as  to  dare 
the  public  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  men  within 
the  county,  and  to  transgress  your  unwritten  code  ot 
laws.  (Cheers.)  People  are  very  busily  engaged  just 
non  in  discussing  the  way  in  which  the  land  question 
is  to  be  settled,  just  in  the  same  way  as,  a  few  years 
ago,  some  Irishmen  were  at  each  other's  throats  as  to 
the  sort  of  Parliament  that  we  would  have  when  we 
got  one.  Now,  I  always  think  it  is  better  to  ISrst 
catch  your  hare  before  you  decide  how   you  will  cook 
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her,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  public  men  not 
to  waste  their  breath  too  much  in  discussing  how  the 
land  question  is  to  be  settled,  but  rather  to  help  and 
encourage  the  people  in  making  it,  as  I  said  just  now, 
ripe  for  settlement.  (Bravo.)  When  it  is  ripe  for 
settlement  you  will  probably  have  your  choice  as  to 
how  it  shall  be  settled,  and  I  said  a  year  ago  that  the 
land  question  would  never  be  settled  until  the  Irish 
landlords  were  just  as  anxious  to  have  it  settled  as  the 
Irisn  tenants.  (Cheers.)  There  are,  indeed,  so  many 
■ways  in  which  it  might  be  settled  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  discuss  them,  but  I  stand  here  to-day  to 
express  my  conviction  that  no  settlement  can  bo 
satisfactory  or  permanent  which  does  not  insure  the 
uprooting  of  that  system  of  landlordism  which  has 
brought  the  country  three  times  within  this  century  to 
famine.     (Cheers  and  '  Bravo.')" 

Mr.  AsQtriTH  proceeded  with  the  speech  as  follows  : — 

' '  The  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  has  been  tried  in 
almost  every  European  country,  and  it  has  been  found 
wanting  everywhere,  but  nowhere  has  it  wrought  more 
evil,  or  produced  more  suffering,  crime,  and  destitution 
than  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  abolished  in 
I'russia  by  the  transfer  of  the  lands  from  the  landlords 
to  the  occupying  tenants  ;  the  landlords  were  given 
Government  paper  as  compensation.  Let  the  English 
Government  give  the  landlords  their  paper  to-morrow 
as  compensation.  We  want  no  money  ;  not  a  single 
penny  of  hard  coin  would  be  necessary.  Why,  if  they 
gave  the  Irish  landlords,  or  the  bad  section  of  them, 
the  four  or  five  millions  a  year  that  they  spend  on  the 
police  and  the  military  (hooting)  in  helping  these 
bad  landlords  to  collecttheir  rents,  that  would  be  a  solu- 
tion of  it  (laughter),  and  a  very  cheap  solution  of  it 
too  ;  but  perhaps  as  with  other  reforms  they  will  try 
a  little  patchwort  and  tinkering  for  a  while  until 
they  learn  better.  Well,  let  them  pa:tch  and  tinker  if 
they  wish,but  in  my  opinion  the  longer  the  landlords  wait 
the  worse  the  settlement  that  they  will  get.  (Cheers.) 
Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  settle,  before  the  people 
learn  the  power  of  combination.  We  have  been 
accused  of  preaching  Communistical  doctrines  when 
we  told  the  people  not  to  pay  an  unjust  rent,  and  the 
following  out  of  that  advice  in  a  few  of  the  Irish 
counties  has  shown  the  English  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  a  radical  alteration  in  land  laws  ;  but  how 
would  they  like  it  if  some  day  or  other  we  told  the 
people  not  to  pay  any  rents  until  this  question  was 
settled  '1  We  have  not  told  them  yet,  and  I  hope  it 
may  never  be  necessary  for  us  to  speak  in  that  way. 
I  hope  the  question  will  be  settled  peaceably,  fairly, 
and  justly  to  all  parties,  but  if  it  should  not  be 
settled  we  cannot  continue  to  allow  this  millstone  to 
hang  round  the  neck  of  our  country,  throttling  its 
industries  and  preventing  all  progress,  and  it  will  be 
for  the  consideration  of  wiser  heads  than  mine 
('  There  could  not  be  ')  whether,  if  the  landlords 
continue  obdurate  and  refuse  all  just  concessions,  wo 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
strike  against  all  rent  until  this  question  has  been 
settled,  and  if  the  500,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland 
struck  against  the  10,000  landlords,  I  should  like  to 
see  where  they  would  get  police  and  soldiers  enough 
to  preserve  the  peace.     (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — I  propose  to  read  the  greater 
part  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  delivered  at 
Killaloe  on  the  7th  of  November,  1880,  from  which 
the  other  side  make  extracts.     Mr.  Dillon  said  : — 

"  I  want   to   begin    by  asking   you,  the  farmers  o£ 


Clare  and  Tipperary,  to  remember  how  long  it  is  that 
we  have  been  struggling,  that  you  have  been 
straggling,  to  save  your  homes  and  to  win  your 
rights  from  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  Is  it  not 
true,  is  it  not  true  that  for  80  years  now  you 
and  your  fathers  before  you  have  been  fighting 
that  battle,  and  that  for  80  years  you  have  been 
lying  under  the  foot  of  landlord  oppression,  powerless 
to  defend  yourselves,  and  at  the  mercy  of  every  rack- 
renter  and  eviotor  who  chose  to  ruin  your  homos  and 
to  drive  you  out  homeless  and  hopeless  on  the  world  ? 
Wliy  is  it  that  tho  manhood  of  Clare  and  Tipperary 
was  unable  to  shake  itself  f^ec  from  the  tyranny 
which  was  exercised  over  it  by  a  few  men,  and  no 
very  great  men  to  talk  of  either  ?  I  will  tell  you 
why  it  is,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  that  day  is  gone  by 
for  ever.  It  was  because  the  men  of  Clare  and  Tip- 
perary and  of  all  Ireland  were  led  to  trust  to  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  protection  ;  it  was  because 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  by  sending  men  to  repre- 
sent them  or  to  sell  them  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  that  they  would  save  themselves  from  rack- 
renting  and  eviction  and  from  tyranny  ;  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  told  to  believe  that  an  English  Par- 
liament would  ever  do  them  justice,  and  because  the 
people  were  led  to  exhaust  their  efforts  and  to  risk 
their  lives  and  their  property  in  struggling  to  obtain 
justice  from  a  place  from  which  Ireland  never  yet 
received  justice.  (Cheers.)  What  have  we  done  ? 
One  short  year  ago  we  told  the  people  iu  Ireland  that 
they  had  gone  on  the  wrong  path,  that  they  would 
never  get  justice  from  England's  Parliament,  that 
they  never  would  get  justice  from  members  of  Parlia- 
ment sent  over  to  represent  Irish  constituencies. 
We  told  them  that  if  they  wanted  justice,  and  if  they 
wanted  freedom,  that  they  should  fight  the  battle  in 
Ireland.  We  told  them  that  they  should  learn  their 
own  strength  ;  that  they  should  band  themselves  to 
gether  ;  that  they  should  meet  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land on  the  fields  of  Ireland  foot  to  foot  and  hand  to 
hand  ;  that  they  should  teach  the  Irish  landlords  that 
the  day  was  gone  by  when  the  landlord  was  to  fix  the 
rent  ;  and  that  they  should  teach  them  that  the  day 
was  gone  by  when  an  Irish  landlord  could  drive  an 
Irish  family  out  of  its  home  ;  and  that  they  should 
do  that  by  following  out  a  determined,  a  resolute, 
and  a  combined  policy  of  self-defence,  and  by  gather- 
ing into  one  mighty  organization  the  whole  manhood 
of  Ireland,  and  pledging  us  never  to  turn  back  from 
the  battle  until  the  whole  institution  of  landlordism 
was  swept  away.  (Cheers.)  When  I  look  back  over 
the  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  was  accomplished 
and  Ireland  lost  her  independence  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Irish  people, 
and  that  Ireland  would  be  to-day  a  prosperous  nation, 
it  no  man  had  ever  been  sent  to  represent  an  Irish  con- 
stituency in  an  English  Parliament  ;  but  if  the  people 
had  refused  to  send  men  or  to  trust  any  man  into  that 
House  and  had  resolved  80  years  ago,  as  they  are  re- 
solving in  their  meetings  and  in  their  thousands  to-day, 
that  they  would  make  a  law  unto  themselves  in  Ireland, 
and  would  not  submit  to  British  law.  (Cheers.)  But 
there  is  an  old  saying — there  is  an  old  saying  which  I 
would  ask  you  men  of  Clare  and  Tipperary  to  take  to 
heart  to-day — and  that  is,  '  It  is  never  too  late  to 
mend.'  For  80  years  we  have  been  going  on  the 
wrong  path,  and  looking  to  London.  Look  to  Ireland 
now  ;  look  to  yourselves.  For  80  years  the  Irish 
landlords  have  kept  the  men  of  Ireland  on  their  knees  at 
the  threshold  of  an  alien  Porliamentjbegging  for  mercy 
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and  for  rights  that  were  denied  them.  For  80  years  the 
Irish  landlords  have  looked  on  in  scorn  while  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  were  spurned  by  a  hostile  and  an 
alien  House.  Let  the  manhood  of  Ireland  rise  to- 
day and  resolve  that  we  will  bring  the  Irish  landlords 
on  their  knees  before  that  door.  (Cheers,  '  Never  to 
rise  again.')  Let  us  resolve  that  the  tenantry  of  Ire- 
land will  never  dgain  ask  for  justice  at  the  hands  of 
English  Ministers  or  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  that  by  their  action  in  Ireland  they  will 
drive  the  Irish  landlords  over  to  London  to  beg  for 
protection  and  for  justice.  (Cheers.)  Let  me  tell 
you  that  you  can  do  all  this.  It  only  requires  you  to 
play  the  part  of  men,  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the 
Land  League,  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish  landlord 
that  not  he,  but  the  Land  League  will  settle  the  rents 
(cheers)  ;  and  you  will  teach  the  Irish  landlord  that 
he  will  not  evict  one  man  out  of  his  home  uiitil  the 
Land  League  has  given  him  leave.  (Cheers.)  The 
English  Parliament  has  been  always  the  friend  of  the 
Irish  landlords.     Let  them  go  to  their  old  friends  now 

and  ask (Interruption.)    I  say  here    to-day  in  the 

name  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  that  it  has  come 
now  to    pass    that  we    do    not   care  about  legislation. 

(Cheers.)  We  do  not  want (Interruption.)    All  we 

want  is  what  was  said  50  years  ago  by  a  Tipperary 
priest,  Father  Davoran,  when  he  wrote  to  Daniel 
OConnell,  and  said  in  the  Tithe  War,  'The  Irish 
farmers  do  not  want  protection  ;  they  do  not  want 
legislation  in  an  English  Parliament  ;  all  they  want 
is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  to  leave  them  face 
to  face  with  the  tyrant.'  All  that  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  want  now  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  to 
leave  them  face  to  face  with  the  landlords,  and  we 
will  give  a  very  good  account  of  the  landlords  and  of 
the  rack-renters  in  Ireland.  Let  me  say,  then,  that 
the  man  who  comes  to  you  now  and  tells  you  to  trust 
to  any  British  Minister,  or  tells  you  to  trust  to  the 
present  Government  because  they  have  promised  well, 
is  an  enemy  ;  and  do  not  take  his  advice." 

Sir  H.  James  continued  : — 

"  Follow  the  Land  League,  which  has  shown  its 
power  by  protecting  the  farmer  of  Ireland  ;  follow 
the  Land  League,  which  has  already  forced,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  seven  men  in  Ireland  to  resign  farms 
which  they  had  taken  over  their  neighbours'  heads.  In 
the  town  of  Middleton,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  there 
was  a  man  evicted  and  his  neighbour  took  the  farm. 
Ho  had  gone  behind  his  back  and  bribed  the  agent  ; 
and  i  sent  down  there  last  week,  at  the  request  of  the 
Land  League,  to  the  town  of  Middleton,  that  I  would 
hold  a  meeting  there  on  Tuesday  next,  and  request 
him  to  give  up  the  farm  ;  and  on  Friday  last  the 
Land  League  got  a  letter,  saying  he  begged  to  state 
he  would  resign  the  farm.  (Cheers.)  I  did  not  need 
to  go  down  there  at  all,  and  so  now  we  are  going 
to  give  it  back.      By-and-by,  when    the  landlord  gets 

tired  of    keeping  it  empty,  we  will    give  it  back ■ 

(Interruption.)" 

Mr.  LooKWOOD,  resuming  : — 

"  Then,  I  say,  do  not  mind  Land  Commissions, 
do  not  mind  the  English  Parliament,  do  not  mind 
the  Government  ;  follow  your  own  course,  and 
protect  yourselves  ;  and  when  the  Government 
have  got  through  with  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bills, 
and  when,  as  I  said  before,  the  Irish  landlords 
ask  them,  then  they  will  settle  this  question.  But 
before  I  leave  this  subject  I  will  say  that  we,  as 
members   of  the   Land   League,  are   determined   that 


when  it  does  come  .  to  be  settled  we  will  take  no 
compromise.  We  offered  compromises  before,  and 
what  reply  did  we  get  ?  I  know  landlords  now  who 
are  coming  forward  and  asking  us  to  be  reasonable, 
and  to  take  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents  with  free 
sale.  Last  year  they  scorned  all  these  things, 
and  what  made  the  sudden  change  ?  Why,  I  see  in 
meetings  of  Orangemen  in  the  north,  the  very  Orange 
landlords  of  Ulster  are  saying  they  are  anxious  to  have 
the  question  settled.  But  why  are  they  anxious  ? 
Because  they  are  afraid  the  Land  League  will  go  into 
Ulster  ;  and  into  Ulster  it  will  go,  for  next  Tuesday 
we  are  to  have  a  meeting  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
and  the  Protestant  farmers  of  Fermanagh  will  take 
their  stand  beside  their  Catholic  brethren.  The 
message,  then,  I  have  to  give  you  is  this— Here  you 
are,  ten  or  12  thousand  Clare  men  and  Tipperary  men. 
If  you  follow  out  our  policy,  if  you  play  the  part  of 
men,  you  can  protect  yourselves  against  oppression, 
you  c!in  lower  all  rack-rents  down  to  a  fair  rental. 
There  are  some  landlords,  I  have  been  told,  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Killaloe  who  have  always  played 
the  part  of  honest  men  and  fair  men.  (Interruption.) 
I  say  lower  all  the  rentals  down  to  the  rentals  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Parker.  (Loud  cheers.)  Tell  the  landlord 
that  objects  that  in  the  hour  of  his  power  he  acted  as 
a  dishonest  man,  he  robbed  the  poor  of  their  means  and 
their  substance,  while  this  other  gentleman  set  them 
an  honourable  and  fair  example,  and  that  now  in  the 
hour  of  our  power,  when  we  might  treat  him  as  he 
treated  us,  that  we  will  not  do  so,  that  we  will  give 
him  justice  in  the  place  of  the  injustice  which  he 
meted  out  to  us,  but  that  justice  we  will  have  in  spit^ 
of  his  teeth.     (Cheers.)  " 

Sib  H.  James  read  .  the  next  portion  of  the 
speech  : — 

"  Well,  then,  the  task  that  is  before  you  is  this— 
pledge  every  man  who  is  here,  and  every  man  in  the 
two  counties,  not  to  pay  one  farthing  over  Griffith's 
valuation  (cheers)  ;  and  if  any  man — let  every  parish  in 
the  two  counties  have  its  Land  League,  let  every  man 
be  enrolled  in  that  Land  League,  and  do  not  wait  for 
them  to  come  in,  but  send  young  men  round  to  ask 
every  farmer — having  a  list  of  every  farmer — to  ask 
him  will  he  come  in  or  will  he  not  ?  And  then  you 
will  know  who  are  the  friends  of  the  people  and  who 
are  their  enemies  (interruption),  and  then  let  each 
parish  resolve  for  itself  what  they  will  pay.  Let  them 
hold  a  meeting  of  the  executive,  let  them  consider  the 
case,  and  let  them  resolve  what  they  will  pay.  You 
must  alter  the  resolution  according  to  circumstances. 
If  you  have  got  to  deal  with  a  very  bad  rack-renter 
who  has  raised  his  rents  more  than  double  the  valua- 
tion, you  ought  not  to  pay  him  a  single  farthing  this 
year.  If  he  is  a  more  moderate  man  come  down  to 
the  valuation  ;  but  you  must  suit  the  resolution  to  the 
oircumstances  of  each  locality.  When  you  have  come 
to  that  tesolution,  then  the  man  who  goes  back  on  the 
organization — who  goes  behind  backs  and  pays,  while 
he  stands  pledged  to  his  neighbours  to  stand  by  them — 
you  must  treat  him  as  what  he  is — that  is  to  say,  a 
traitor  to  his  people  and  to  his  country.  You  must  make 
an  outlaw  of  him,  and  let  no  honest  man  speak  to 
him,  or  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  (Cheers.)  Do 
not  let  any  man  terrify  you  by  the  threat  which  I  have 
heard  used  within  the  last  fortnight  to  poor  people  in 
my  country,  do  not  let  any  man  or  agent  terrify  you  by 
the  threat  of  putting  you  to  expense.  The  Land  League 
in  Dublin  is  pledged,  so   tar   as    its    resources  go,  to 
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bear  all  legal  expenses  gone  to  in  this  struggle  ;  and, 
if  they  threaten  to  evict,  you  must  be  prepared  and  ex- 
pect that  this  will  be  a  pretty  bitter  struggle.  You  must 
not  be  easily  frightened,  you  must  stand  together,  and 
if  it  comes  to  eviction,  why,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  the  farm  empty,  and  we  will  stand  by  you  as 
best  we  can  until  you  get  the  farm  back  again.  If 
you  pull  together,  if  the  organization  is  strong,  there 
will  be  no  evictions,  because  the  landlord  will  be 
afraid  to  evict." 

Mr.  A.  EusSELL  concluded  the  speech. 

"  Now,  in  conclusion,  I  would  say,  do  not  let  the 
work  rest  now.  From  this  day  out  let  every  man 
work  hard  at  the  orjianization.  Before  the  end  of  the 
month  I  should  hope  that  every  man  who  has  a  man's 
heart  in  his  breast  in  the  two  counties  will  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Land  League,  and  pledged  to  adopt  its 
policy.  (Cheers.)  I  may  say  the  English  papers  say 
that,  as  is  usual — I  did  not  know  it  was  usual  before 
— in  Ireland  the  people  cowed  down  by  the  prosecu- 
tions. The  London  Times  says  that  whenever  you 
prosecute  the  leaders  of  a  political  movement  in  Ire- 
land that  their  followers  desert  them.  ('  No.')  I  will 
accept  that  challenge,  and  I  will  say  to  the  landlords 
of  Clare  and  of  Tipperary,  *  If  our  leaders  desert  ns, 
then  why  do  not  you  take  more  rent  than  Griffith's 
valuation  ?'  And  I  say  if  the  landlords  of  Clare  and 
of  Tipperary  succeed  this  year  in  breaking  down  our 
combination  and  bullying  the  people  into  paying  what 
is  not  a  just  rent,  then  I  will  acknowledge  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  cowed  by  prosecution.  .  .  . 
(Interruption.)  Show  whether  you  are  men  or  whether 
you  are  women.  (Cheers.)  Show  them  that  you  have 
learned  a  last  to  pay  back  blow  with  blow,  and  that 
if  the  landlords  strike  at  your  leaders,  and  if  they 
strike  at  the  League  by  prosecution,  that  you  can 
strike.  ('  We  will  strike  at  them.')  Listen  to  me, 
because  this  is  a  practical  piece  of  advice  ;  show 
them  that  you  will  strike  where  their  vulnerable, 
their  weak  point  is — that  is  to  say,  that  you  will 
strike  at  their  pockets  (cheers)  ;  and  by  doing  that,  if 
you  strike  heavily  at  their  pockets,  you  will  bring 
them  before  very  long  to  reason  and  to  give  justice. 
(Loud  cheers.)  " 

Sir  H.  James. — There  is  a  speech,  the  next  in 
order  of  date,  1  propose  to  read.  It  was  delivered  on 
March  21,  1880,  by  Mr.  Biggar.  I  have  received 
information  that  the  speech  is  questioned,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  prove  it  by  the  shorthand 
writer  who  reported  it.  Then,  my  Lords,  the  next 
speech  is  one  by  Mr.  Michael  Eoyton,  on  May  30, 
1880,  at  Dunmanway,  county  Cork.  Some  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  position  of  this  Mr.  Boyton,  but 
at  this  meeting,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Boyton,  there  were 
other  speakers  present— namely,  Messrs.  Sullivan,  O'Hea, 
Harrington,  and  Cronin.  I  am  told  that  tnat  is  neither 
Mr.  Edward  nor  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington.  It  is  the 
name,  probably,  of  some  gentleman  living  in  the 
vicinity.     This  is  Mr.  Boyton's  speech  : — 

"Men  of  rebel  Cork, — I  wish  you  to  know  the  nature 
of  a  little  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on  this  plat- 
form. We  have  permitted,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
the  Government  reporter  to  stand  on  this  platform, 
because  we  are  desirous  of  educating  the  Government 
as  well  as  educating  you.  I  am  glad  to  have  to  tell 
you   that  wherever  we    of   the    Iri.sh   National   Land  j 


League  have  come  before  the  people  in  the  west  Her 
most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  has  honoured  us  by 
sending  a  guard  of  policemen,  and  a  gentleman  to  take 
down  every  word  we  have  to  say  ;  and  I  am  here  to- 
day to  say,  what  the  men  of  Mayo  can  affirm,  that 
we  have  always  protected  both  the  police  and  the 
Government  reporters,  and  we  will  do  it  to-day.  This 
gentleman  otands  here  to-day  to  report  every  word 
that  is  uttered.  Into  whose  hands  that  report  goes 
I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  want  to  know.  I  only  wish  it 
would  go  into  the  hands  of  honest  English  law- 
makers, who  make  laws  for  us,  that  they  might  know 
what  we  demand,  that  they  might  learn  from  their  own 
servants  our  demands,  and  not  from  the  columns  of 
the  public  Press — the  only  way  that  we  have  of  putting 
our  case  before  the  world.  Having  said  this  much 
with  regard  to  the  little  discussion  that  you  have  seen 
taking  place  here,  we  will  now  proceed  with  the 
little  business  that  brought  us  together.  (Voice. — 
*  You  are  welcome.')  In  response  to  an  invitation 
sent  to  the  executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  I  appear  here  to-day  to  tell  the 
men  of  rebel  Cork  what  the  principles  and  the  objects 
of  the  Iiish  National  Land  League  are,  to  tell  you 
why  and  wherefore  we  have  set  on  foot  a  movement 
in  Ireland  to  demand  from  our  rulers  a  redress  of  our 
grievances,  and  that  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  scarcely  six  months  to-day  since 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  was  conceived  and 
organized.  Your  brothers  away  on  the  bleak  hill  sides 
of  Mayo,  some  12  months  ago,  could  stand  the  pinch 
no  longer,  and  they  assembled,  as  you  have  done  here 
to-day,  in  public  meeting  to  say  we  have  nothing 
more  to  lose,  and  now  we  will  tell  you  what  we  mean 
to  do.  We  are  going  to  ask  to  be  left  here  on  the 
soil  that  God  created,  and  created  for  us  as  much  as 
He  created  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink, 
and  to  tell  you  in  thunder  tones  that  we  consider  our 
God-given  rights  and  not  the  right  the  law  gives  us. 
Men  of  Cork,  I  thank  God,  who  has  given  me  the 
ability,  and  who  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
coming  here  to-day  to  meet  you  Cork  men,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  face  to  face." 

Mr.  Keid. — I  need  only  read  a  short  passage  from 
this  speech  : — 

"  Side  by  side  on  our  platform  we  have  men  of  every 
creed  and  religion  in  Ireland.  We  have  men  whose 
honesty  has  conquered  their  traditional  prejudices- 
men  who  are  honest  in  their  resolve  to  put  the  people 
right.     (Voice. — '  That's  the  way  to  do  it.') 

"  Mr.  Boyton.— Whether  they  can  or  not  remains 
with  you  ;  with  you  at  their  back  they  can  achieve 
more  than  they  are  asking  for,  and  if  you  fail  we  must 
lose  our  footing,  as  every  honest  Irishman  lost,  and  we 
must  go  into  the  earth.  (Voice. — '  O'Donovan  Eossa,' 
and  cheers.) 

"  Mr.  Boyton.— Whether  we  are  forced  to  the 
scaffold  or  allowed  to  rot  inthe  gaolsof  England  or  Aus- 
tralia,this  is,  I  believe,  the  first  baptism  of  anew-born 
organization  ingreat,glorious,  and  pre-eminently  patriotic 
Cork.  The  men  of  Cork  are  to-day— and  I  see  it  in 
your  honest  faces— side  by  side  with  Mayo,  Kildare, 
Meath,  Queen's  County,  and  Tipperary.  I  know  as  well 
as  any  man  living  that  there  has  remained  Here  in 
Cork  men  who  love  their  country,  perhaps  not  wisely, 
but  too  well.  There  are  here  in  Cork  men  known  as 
extreme  Nationalists.  I  wish  every  man  who  would 
muster  under  that  banner  to  hear  my  words  to-day  and 
to  take  them  to  heart.  My  friends,  as  I  have  shown  yoa 
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already,  a  recognized  fact  that  we  are  called  reckless 
agitators,  paid  preachers  of  revolutionary  doctrine, 
ex-political  prisoners,  and  all  other  hard  names  they 
can  hurl  at  us.  We  Irishmen  have  great  and  patriotic 
hearts  in  America,  beating  in  unison  with  our  own  in 
this  movement  (cheers), for  they  have  come  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  until  you  have  something  you  can  put 
your  foot  on  you  cannot  stand  up  to  fight.  Therefore, 
I  tell  you  Nationalists  of  Ireland,  don't  allow  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  put  you  to  do  their  dirty  work.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Nobody  like  me  has  any  business  to  tell  yoa 
about  your  condition.  There  are  possibly  men  here 
to-day  wearing  respectable  clothing,  well-dressed, 
while  possibly  enough  they  ars  not  paicj  for,  and 
perhaps  in  this  bank  or  that  there  are  a  dozen  little 
bills  with  their  names  across  the  back  of  them.  We 
Irish  are  too  proud  to  pull  our  rags  aside  to  show  the 
sore.  You  must  remember  that  your  brothers  beyond 
the  sea  have  not  forgotten  you,  and  if  we  are  not 
united  now  I  say  farewell  for  ever  to  Ireland.  Some 
people  may  believe  that  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
may  be  one  of  those  insidious  movements  that  has 
been  too  often  originated  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
betraying  the  people.  And  I  regret  to  say  that  many 
of  the  men  who  represent  your  leaders  have  been  weak 
enough  to  allow  the  hereditary  enemy  to  make  a  tool 
of  them.  Our  organization  is  unsectarian,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  any  mau  who  gives  us  his  hand,  pro- 
vided it  is  an  honest  one.  I  tell  my  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  that  the  National  Land  League  of  Ire- 
land was  conceived  and  originated  by  a  Catholic 
priest.  I  will  tell  you  the  first  origin  of  the  League. 
It  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those 
suffering  Irish  people  who  were  threatened  with  the 
gaunt  wolf  of  famine,  and  for  saving  them  from 
another  wolf  no  less  ravenous,  the  she-wolf  that  gave 
birth  to  that  wolf  of  landlordism.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Dublin  on  the  26th  of 
October  last,  scarcely  12  months  ago,  the  Eev.  Father 
Eshan,  a  true  and  patriotic  priest,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Dillon  seconded,  that  an  association  be  formed  to  be 
named  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  Therefore 
you  see  we  began  with  one  of  God's  ordained 
ministers  from  the  steps  of  the  altar.  He  proposes 
that  the  objects  of  the  League  are  these,  which  I  will 
repeat  for  the  information  of  the  British  Government, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  patriotic  people  of 
Cork  : — '  First  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  rack 
rents.'  Now  you  can  tell  any  man  who  says  that  that 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  or  humanity 
that  he  lies.  Secondly,  to  facilitate  the  ownership  in 
the  soil  by  occupiers.  These  are  the  published, 
open,  and  above-board  principles  of  the  Land  League, 
and  the  man  who  tells  you  that  ....  in  ex- 
pounding these  principles,  is  trying  to  come  between 
you  and  Catholic  Ireland." 

Sib  H.  James. — This  is  tho  conclusion  of  the 
speech  : — 

"  I  have  detained  yon  too  long,  but  you  can  thank 
yourselves  (voices,  '  You  are  welcome  ')  for  having 
heard  me  so  patiently.  There  was  a  little  story  told 
by  Mr.  Farnell  at  a  meeting  in  the  Rotund  o  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
American  gentleman  came  upon  the  platform  and 
said,  '  Farnell,  there  is  25  dollars,  live  for  bread  and 
twenty  for  lead.'  Now  that  simple  bit  of  humour  has 
put  your  hereditary  enemy  in  a  great  flutter.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  authorized  by  the  president  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  to  tell  you  that  that  was  a  lovd 


fide  transaction,  that  tho  man  gave  him  25  dollars.  I  am 
authorized  to  tell  you  here,  and  I  came  all  the  way  to 
Dunmanway,  that  those  20  dollars  are  perfectly  safe, 
and  that  as  Mr.  Forster  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Friday  night  refused  to  tell  your  representatives  what 
he  was  going  to  do  with  the  £30,000  of  Secret  Service 
money,  and  that  he  has  displayed  admirable  reticence 
in  doing  so,  we,  in  like  manner,  are  not  going  to 
tell  Mr.  Forster  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  20 
dollars  that  has  sines  swelled  into  20,000.  The 
money  gives  4  or  5  per  cent,  interest  on  it,  and  we 
ars  turning  it  into  good  round  sovereigns,  with  the 
imprint  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  upon  them. 
Thsrefore  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  God,  in  the 
name  of  every  honest  Irishman,  in  the  name  of  your 
long-suffering  country,  to  stick  together  like  brothers, 
one  and  all.  If  you  show  us  evidence  that  you  are  in 
earnest  to  help  us  and  take  a  share  in  this  20  dollars 
by  showing  us  that  you  will  stand  together.  Daniel 
O'Connell  never  had  half  such  a  following  on  Tara  or 
MuUaghmast  as  our  illustrious  young  leader,  Charles 
Stuart  Farnell,  and  I  tell  you  that  if  you  stick 
together  you  will  see  that  this  assemblage  will  be  his- 
torical in  the  county  of  Cork.  You  will  stand  to- 
gether for  peasant  proprietary  for  Ireland.  We  have 
at  the  back  of  that  more  %an  great  agitators  had 
befors.  We  have  moral  force,  and  we  are  going  to 
use  it  ;  and  perhaps  we  have  something  in  the  shape 
of  physical  force,  but  we  don't  want  to  use  it.  We 
may  some  day  come  down  and  see  you,  and  talk  about 
something  else." 

Sm  H.  Jambs. — The  next  speech  is  one  by  a  Mr. 
Farrell,  on  August  29,  1880,  at  Clonakilty,  county 
Cork  :— 

'*  Let  no  man  commit  a  wanton  act  that  will  give 
power  to  the  enemy.  Do  not  break  the  law  ;  you 
need  not  do  it.  You  are  strong  enough  to  defy  it. 
Do  not  take  any  land  bslonging  to  any  man.  Do  not 
do  a  day's  work  on  any  man's  land,  no  matter  for 
landlord  or  landlady,  and  if  you  do  that  you  will 
teach  an  example  as  we  did  in  Queenstown  some 
time  ago.  We  called  our  meeting,  larger  than  you 
have  here,  and  vowed,  before  God  and  man,  that  no 
man  in  that  great  island  of  ours  should  take  that  farm, 
and  we  kept  our  word.  For  three  years  the  grass  and 
weeds  grew  there,  and  everything  that  the  hand  of 
man  could  not  put  there  ;  I  msan  everything  of  a 
handsome  nature  grew  there,  but  there  was  one  thing 
we  could  not  do,  prevent  cattle  going  in  and  trespass- 
ing. Another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  ;  we  did 
everything  except  one  thing,  we  never  burned  any 
property  on  the  farm.  Remember,  wherever  it  is 
burned,  it  will  be  paid  for  at  the  sessions  ;  there- 
fore,do  not  attempt  to  do  it.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  landlord  was  looking  on  his  land  idle,  he  could  get 
no  one  to  go  and  take  an  acre  of  that  farm,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  years  it  was  sold  out  in  the  Courts. 
See,  there  is  an  example  for  you  and  others.  Keep  it, 
and  if  you  do  the  battle  is  won.  It  is  only  a  small 
case  in  the  whole  transaction  of  landlordism." 

Mr.  ASQtliTH. — I  only  wish  to  read  this  one  passage 
in  this  speech  : — 

"  I  myself  am  a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  a  lady,  I 
am  a  tenant  at  will  at  this  moment,  and  yet  I  am  not 
one  bit  in  dread  to  come  here  and  espouse  the  cause 
of  ray  brother  farmers  in  getting  a  settlement  to 
enable  us  to  sit  down  in  peace  after  our  work.  On 
that    estate   the   rents  have   not  been   raised  for   the 
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last  60  years.  On  that  estate  there  is  no  human  being 
■who  wants  to  watch  a  poor  man  that  misfortune  has 
overtaken,  because  they  hare  the  land  for  the  value  ; 
they  have  a  kind  landlord  and  a  kind  indulgent  agent, 
and  when  one  or  two  bad  harvests  come  they  are  not 
dispossessed  or  served  with  notices  to  qait.  It  is  only 
by  comparison  you  will  find  out  the  difference  between 
these-  and  the  people  who  are  doing  all  the  mischief 
in  the  country.  But  they  are  not  doing  mischief,  they 
are  only  showing  up  what  landlordism  is,  and  I  will 
now  conclude  by  asking  you  to  raise  up  your  hands  and 
give  one  cheer  for  the  downfall  of  landlordism. ' ' 

The  Pebsident. — Who  was  this  Mr.  Farrell  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — We  have  no  further  proof  than  that 
ho  was  a  speaker  at  a  Land  League  meeting. 

Mr.  Eeid. — All  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  in  that 
speech  is  the  statement  : — "  Show  up  in  every  quarter 
every  grievance,  because  after  paying  one  year's  rent 
where  there  were  three  bad  years,  and  25  per  cent,  of 
the  produce  has  not  been  brought  forth  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  I  say,  the  man  who  can  pay  his  rent, 
or  half  of  it,  for  the  last  three  years  is  a  great  man, 
an  industrious,  honest  man. " 

Sib  H.  James. — There  is  another  speech  in  the 
supplemental  list  by  the  same  man  Farrell.  It  was  de- 
livered on  September  6,  1S80,  at  Castle  Lyons,  at  a 
Land  League  meeting.  In  the  course  of  that  speech 
he  said  : — "  If  any  one  be  found  bad  enough  to  take 
a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  let  no  one 
speak  to  him,  let  no  one  buy  from  or  sell  to  him,  let 
no  one  have  any  dealings  with  him  in  any  shape  or 
form.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  you  single  him  out  in 
that  way  he  will  soon  rather  be  rid  of  the  land  than 
have  it."  I  understand,  my  Lords,  that  my  learned 
friend  wishes'  this  passage  read  : — 

"  I  hold   in  my  hand  a  lease  given  by  a  landlord  of 

your  own  county  here And   in  a  clause  of 

this  lease  it  is  hereby  expressed  and  agreed  to  that  in 
actually  quitting  the  holding  the  occupier  shall  not 
make  any  claim  for  compensation  under  the  Land  Act 
of  1870, or  any  Act  of  Parliament  modifying  the  same. 
Now  here  is  a  landlord  setting  up  his  own  claims 
against  an  Act  passed  by  the  Queen,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  England,"  At  the  same  meeting  a  Mr. 
Edward  Kent  came  forward  and  said  : — "  I  beg  to 
propose  the  following  resolution  : — '  That  we  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  take  any  farm  from  which  a  tenant 
has  heen  unjustly  evicted.'  And  by  Heavens  !  if  they 
do  they  shall  pay  for  it." 

Then  there  is  a  speech  of  October  3,  1880,  at  Cork  by 
Mr,  Parnell.  I  read  a  portion  of  this  speech  because 
the  Attorney-General  read  it  in  his  opening.  All  I 
wish  to  read  is  the  concluding  part.  If  my  learned 
friends  desire  the  whole  to  be  read,  perhaps  they 
will  read  it, 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — Yes,  it  is  not  very  long. 

"  Fellow  countrymen,  after  the  magnificent  demon- 
stration with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  detain  you  at  any  great  length.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  to-day  engaged  in  a  great 
struggle — a  struggle  for  the  land  of  their  country 
which  was  wrested  from  them  seven  centuries  ago  by 
force  of  arms.  We  believe  that  we  shall,  in  the  coarse 


of  a  short  period,  obtain  that  restitution  oE  the  land 
of  this  country  which  is  due  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  our  duty  to  arouse  Ireland  upon  this 
question,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  pressing  wrong  and  grievance  which  exist  to- 
day in  every  quarter  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  we  are 
asked  for  a  plan  we  say  that  it  is  not  our  business  to 
formulate  plans.  We  are  not  the  Ministers  of  England 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  power  over  our  country.  It 
is  our  part  to  teach  the  people  of  Ireland  what  their 
natural  rights  are  in  respect  of  the  land  of  Ireland, 
and  we  will  have  no  tampering  with  landlordism.  That 
institution,  created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
English  rule  in  Ireland, and  for  the  interests  of  the  few 
against  the  many,  will  have  to  fall.  In  Prussia  the 
tenants  enjoyed  what  is  called  fixity  of  tenure  at 
valued  rents,  but  even  the  system  of  fixity  of  tenure 
at  valued  rents  was  found  so  intolerable  to  the  Prus- 
sian tenants,  that  the  State  was  compelled  to  come  in 
and  put  an  end  to  the  rights  of  the  landlords  over  the 
land.  With  a  system  of  land  tenure  far  more  just  to 
the  tenant  than  that  which  we  possess,  a  system 
which,  under  the  fixity  of  tenure  at  valued  rents,  is 
advocated  to-day  for  Ireland  by  many  able,  earnest, 
devoted,  and  talented  men,  it  was  found  necessary  in 
Prussia  to  go  still  further,  and  to  do  that  for  Prussia 
which  we  ask  may  be  done  for  Ireland  to-day.  The 
King  of  Prussia  issued  an  edict  giving  the  landlords 
two  years  in  which  to  transfer  the  land  to  their 
tenants,  and  he  told  them  in  the  same  edict  that,  if 
they  had  not  agreed  with  their  tenants  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  transfer  within  two  years,  then  he  (the  King) 
would  step  in  and  transfer  it  himself.  The  landlords 
were  unable  to  make  terms  with  their  own  tenants, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years,  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  he  gave  the  land  to 
the  tenants  as  their  own.  He  compensated  the  Prus- 
sian nobles  by  giving  them  State  paper  bearing  i  per 
cent,  interest,  and  he  decreed  that  the  tenants  should 
pay  interest  on  this  debt  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
40  years  I  think  it  was,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  should  be  nothing  farther  to  pay.  Now,  we 
ask  to-day  for  a  settlement  on  a  somewhat  similar 
basis,  and  we  say  that  what  Prussia  was  able  to  do  a 
few  years  after  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
England  ought  to  be  able  to  do  to-morrow,  or  in  a 
short  while  (she  never  willj,  I  believe,  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  mislead  anybody.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  tenants  of  this  country, 
but  I  am  perfectly  confident  that,  if  they  will  follow 
our  advice,  within  a  very  brief  period  we  shall  have 
transferred  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Ireland  from  the 
Irish  landlords  to  the  tenants  (cheers),  and  that  the 
annual  payments^  to  be  made  by  the  tenants,  for  a 
period  of,  say,  35  years,  will  )>e  very  much  less  than 
the  present  rack-rents  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay. 
Perhaps  during  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  will  find  itself  unable  to  settle  this 
land  question.  I  think  that  is  exceedingly  likely.  I 
think  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the  present  Ministry 
will  offer  us  some  worthless  concessions  not  worth 
our  acceptance  (cheers)  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that,  in  that 
case,  the  longer  the  settlement  of  the  question  ia 
delayed  the  worse  terms  'the  landlords  will  get. 
(Cheers.)  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  come  forward 
now  and  to  offer  fair  terms  to  the  Irish  tenants,  for  I 
tell  them  that  if  they  do  not  we  shall  soon  be  in  the 
position  of  victors,  and  shall  be  able  to  dictate  our 
own  terms.  While,  then,  some  of  the  old  habit?  of 
subservience  still  remain  among  the  Irish  tenantry  and 
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slavish  obedience,  it  is  time  for  the  landlords  to  come 
forward  and  to  make  their  propositions." 
Will  you  go  on  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  finish- 
ing it. 

Mr.  ASQtriTH. — Very  well. 

"  We  have  made  ours,  and  we  say  that,  interested  as 
we  are  in  the  welfare  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Ireland, 
the  artisans  of  Ireland,  the  trading  community  of  Ire- 
land, the  merchants,  the  labourers  (cheers),  and  every 
class  who  earn  the  right  to  live  in  this  country  by 
hard  work,  either  physical  or  mental,  we  say  that, 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  classes,  determined 
to  do  our  very  utmost  to  make  Ireland  great,  glorious, 
prosperous,  and  free,  to  take  the  power  of  governing 
Ireland  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  Parliament 
and  people,  to  transfer  it  to  the  hands  of  our  own 
people — determined  as  we  are  to  achieve  them  by 
making  the  land  of  Ireland  as  free  as  it  was  when  the 
waters  of  the  Flood  left  it." 

Sir  H.  James. — There  were  also  present  at  that 
meeting  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Enright,  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P. 
Mr.  Enright  said  : — "  I  beg  to  second  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Mr.  O'Hea,  from  Skibbereen,  and  if  any 
tenant  has  the  presumption  to  take  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  I  would  put  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  honest  crowd  here."  (A  voice,  "  We'll 
kill  him.")  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  M.P.,  said  : — 
"  What  you  have  to  do  to  put  down  eviction  is  to 
show  the  landlords  that  eviction  even  for  them 
will  not  pay,  because  the  farm  from  which  a  tenant 
has  been  once  evicted  will  from  this  day  forth 
be  left  to  the  crows,  for  no  man  will  touch  it." 
Now,  I  wish  to  read  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Healy  on  October  17  at  Bantry. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  intimated  to  Sir  H.  James  some  time 
ago  that  I  would  not  ask  for  formal  proof  of  speeches 
in  the  absence  of  any  sjiecial  reasons.  I  was,  of  course, 
speaking  for  the  gentlemen  whom  I  represent,  and  I 
was  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Healy.  Perhaps  his 
right  to  raise  the  question  might  be  reserved,  as  he  is 
not  here. 

The  President.— I  think,  without  danger  of  doing 
injustice,  we  may  hear  the  speech. 

Mr.  T.  Hakrikgtok'  thought  he  might  undertake 
that  no  objection  would  be  raised  by  Mr.  Healy. 

Sir  H.  Jambs  then  read  : — 

"  Men  of  Bantry, — It  gives  me  great  satisfaction 
to  be  afforded  this  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
men  of  my  native  town.  (Cheers.)  I  have  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  numbers  in  which  yo.u 
have  gathered  into  this  meeting,  the  evidence  of 
determination  which  you  have  shown  upon,  I  trust, 
the  organization  which  will  spring  out  of  it.  Further- 
more, I  have  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  dignified 
and  prudent  attitude  of  your  clergy.  They  have  come 
here  and  put  themselves  at  your  head.  You  have 
listened  to  the  powerful  and  eloquent  speech  of  your 
parish  priest  and,  inspired  with  the  confidence  that, 
having  at  your  head  a  man  of  his  character,  ability, 
and  learning,  you  should  deterniine  to  come  in  and 
join   the   Land  League,  which  will  be  established  to- 


day, and  put  yourselves  under  the  shield  of  its  protec- 
tion. Eeferenoe  has  been  made — (interruption).  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  meetingof  any  consequence 
that  has  been  held  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
certainly  the  first  chance  you  have  got  of  previously 
establishing  a  Land  League  amongst  you,  and  all  I  can 
say  is  this — that  from  my  knowledge  of  the  locality, and 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  landlords  of  the  locality, 
and  of  the  hardships  which  are  committed  in  the 
locality,  that  no  place  in  Ireland  wants  a  Land 
League  more,  and  a  very  sad  evidence  of  this  want 
of  an  organization  and  of  a  Land  League  in  this 
locality  has  been  given  in  the  regrettable  occurrence 
of  last  night."  [The  speaker  here  referred  to  the 
assassination  of  John  Downey,  Mr.  Hutehins's  driver, 
near  Drimoleague.]  "  Well  has  it  been  said  that  if 
the  man  who  pointed  that  gun  had  been  enrolled 
amongst  our  body,  had  been  shown  the  means  by  which 
he  could  have  redressed  his  grievances  without  com- 
mitting this  deplorable  crime,  well  has  it  been  said 
that  that  man  would  not  have  lain  there  through  the 
long  weary  hours  of  the  day  watching,  and  enduring 
all  the  miseries  which  we  suppose  any  man  must  have 
endured  who  had  to  perpetrate  that  actual  crime.  (A 
voice. — *  We  are  all  sorry  for  it.')  But  upon  whom 
chiefly  rests,  in  our  opinion  ('  Hutehins  '),  upon 
whom  chiefly  rests  the  main  guilt  of  this  unfortunate 
outrage  ?  ('  The  landlord.')  I  regret  to  say  that, 
having  gone  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  inquired 
into  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of  this  landlord,  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  were  as  many  evidences  of 
cruelty,  and  injustice,  and  rack-renting  upon  that  man's 
estate  as  upon  the  estate  of  the  greatest  tyrant  in 
Ireland.  1  deplore  this  occurrence — I  regret  it.  I 
regret  the  miserable  and  untimely  death  of  that  poor, 
unhappy  boy  whom  I  saw  yesterday  stretched  out  and 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  I  said,  '  Must  these 
things  go  on  ?  Are  you  content  that,  year  after  year, 
and  time  after  time,  the  crimson  stain  of  a  great 
crime  can  be  fixed  upon  our  souls  ?'  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  take  up  a  firm  attitude,  binding  yourselves 
one  with  another,  there  need  be  no  recourse  to  these 
deplorable  outrages.  It  Mr.  Hutehins's  tenants — I  do 
not  suppose  there  has  been  any  of  them  that  has  com- 
mitted this  offence— but  if  Mr.  Hutehins's  tenants  had 
banded  themselves  firmly  together — one  man  giving 
another  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  promising  to 
take  no  land  from  which  another  had  been  evicted — to 
pay  nothing  but  a  just  rent,  they  could  have  defied  Mr. 
Hutehins  ;  and  every  man  of  influence,  from  Mr.  Parnell 
downwards,  would  have  come  down  and  asserted  the 
right  of  these  tenants  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty  on 
that  estate.  I  find,  as  a  sample  of  the  management  of 
things  on  that  estate,  that  Mr.  Hutehins  has  ejectment 
processes  at  nearly  every  sessions.  At  the  very  last 
sessions  he  had  ejectment  processes  against  some  two 
poor  men.  These  men  pleaded  for  time  and  they 
would  pay  him  all  ;  but,  vindictively  and  viciously, 
Mr.  Hutehins  despised  their  prayer — he  despised  their 
prayer  ;  he  would  give  them  no  time  to  pay  their 
rent,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  You  know  the 
result.  A  stiffened  corpse  is  lying  now  in  the  police 
barracks  and  he  may  thank  God  it  has  not  been  him- 
self. I  have  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Land  League  to  supply  you,  and  all  men  like  you 
who  are  unjustly  treated,  with  a  much  better  and 
easier  means  of  redressing  your  wrongs.  What  we  ask 
and  what  we  plan  is  this — that  '  every  farmer  in  the 
country  should  solemnly  promise  his  fellow  farmer  to 
pay  no  unjust  rent,  to   take   no    land   from   which    a 
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tenant  had  been  evicted  ;  and  if  the  500,000  tenants 
straighten  up  their  backs  and  stand  in  their  determi- 
nation before  the  10,000  landlords  in  this  country,  I 
say  they  will  sweep  away  these  few  men,  and  they 
will  stand  in  the  end  free,  erect,  and  disenthralled. 
But  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  which  God  has  done  so 
much  and  man  has  done  so  little,  there  are  other  men, 
and  other  estates,  that  deserve  notice  besides  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Hutchins.  I  am  actually  informed  that, 
travelling  among  this  kindly  people,  men  iu  this  nine- 
teenth century  require  the  protection  and  dare  not  stir 
abroad  without  a  guard  of  some  half-dozen  policemen 
with  loaded  rifles.  (' Oh,' and  interruption.)  What  has 
made  them  afraid  ?  Has  it  been  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity?  ('No,  no.')  Or  has  it  been  oppression  and 
tyranny  ?  ('  Yes.')  Well,  please  God,  before  very  long, 
you,  by  your  determination,  will  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  these  men  going  about  guarded  by  police, 
because,  we  will  take  from  them — we  will  wrest  from 
their  hands  the  engines  of  tyranny  with  which  they 
have  been  able  to  oppress  you.  (Cheers.)  Some  to 
whom  I  am  now  speaking — some  of  you  may  have 
starved  through  last  winter  ;  your  crops  may  have  been 
bad  ;  your  children  may  have  been  naked  ;  your  bed 
m^y  have  been  straw  ;  and  these  landlords  were  enjoy- 
ing their  purple  and  fine  liuen  ;  they  had  their  wines 
and  their  meats,  and  some  of  you,  perhaps,  were 
starving  ;  and  some  of  you,  if  the  Almighty  had 
not  given  you  a  good  harvest  this  autumn,  with  what 
would  you  have  survived  the  winter  that  is  coming  on. 
(Cries  of  '  Nothing.')  1  say,  then,  the  man  who  pays 
a  rent,  the  man  who  has  £20  and  who  can  only  safely 
pay  £10, who  has  the  £20,  knowing  that  if  he  pays  the 
£20  he  will  starve  during  next  winter — I  say  that  man 
is  a  murderer.  I  say  the  man  who  lets  his  children  go 
naked,  the  man  who  is  unable  to  send  them  to  school, 
the  man  who  is  unable  to  fifive  them  a  proper  educa- 
tion— that  man  when  he  knows  that,  by  coming  in  and 
joining  the  Land  League,  clasping  the  hand  of  his 
fellow-man  in  a  bond  of  determination — that  man  is  as 
much  deserving  of  reprobation  as  the  man  who  tyran- 
nizes over  him.  It  is  the  tyrant  who  makes  the  slave. 
If  you  did  not  crouch  before  your  landlords,  your  land- 
lords would  crouch  before  you.  And  in  saying  this  I 
have  t«o  particular  instances  in  my  mind — instances 
that  have  occurred  upon  the  Kenmare  estate  under 
those  angels  of  sweetness  and  light,  Mr.  Hussey  and 
Mr.  Barrett.  (Laughter,  hooting,  and  interruption.)  I 
would  like  to  ask  which  six  policemen  guarded  Barrett, 
who  asserted  the  other  day  in  the  papers  that  he  was 
living  in  the  friendliest  relations  with  his  tenantry 
(A  voice. — '  They  have  ceased.') — that  they  had  the 
greatest  love  for  him,  and  he  for  them.  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Barrett  does  he  know  anything  about  Jerry  M'Grath. 

of ?     I  would  ask  you  if  you    know    anything    of 

that  case.  (Cries  of  '  We  do.')  And  this  I  am  in- 
formed— these  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Michael 
M'Grath  was  evicted  ;  he  was  restored  to  position  on 
paying  the  arrears  ;  he  was  then  brought  a  lease  with 
a  penal  clau.se  to  sign,  he  refused  to  sign  the  lease, 
and  Mr.  M'Grath  is  now  under  notice  of  conviction. 
(A  voice. — '  It  has  been  executed  on  him.')  There  is 
the  case  I  was  referring  to,  the  case  of  Jerry 
M'Grath.  This  is  the  case  of  Michael  M'Grath.  His 
valuation  was  £50  ;  his  rent  wai  £72  ('Oh  !');  £72  was 
not  enough  for  Barrett  and  Hussey  ;  they  put  £103 
upon  him.  (A  voice. — '  Quite  true  :  and  a  line  of 
£200.')  Well,  Mike  M'Grath  would  not  pay,  like  a 
man — my  blessing  on  him  for  it.  (Cheers.)  What 
happened  him  ?    They  could  have  got  the  case  decided 


in  the  leal  Courts  ;  but  they  are  determined  to  bring 
Mike  M'Grath  up  to  Dublin,  and  there  in  the  Superior 
Courts  they  get  him  eviiited,  and  put  law  costs  to  the 
tune  oi  £162  upon  him.  (Shoutsof  execration.)  Well, was 
this  man  deserving  of  your  sympathy,  or  was  he  not  ? 
(Cries  of  '  He  was.')  Well,  but  you  did  not  give  him 
your  sympathy.  (Cries  of  '  No.')  The  men  who  shout 
at  this  meeting  did  nothing  for  Mike  M'Grath,  and  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning — I  wonder  is  he  at 
this  meeting.  (Hooting.)  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning 
not  only  took  the  farm  at  a  rent  of  £103,  which 
Mike  M'Grath  was  unable  to  pay,  hut  he  actually 
paid  a  fine  of  £200  to  get  into  the  farm.  (Hoots.) 
Well,  do  you  know  what  I  have  got  to  say  to 
Cornelius  Manning  ?  I  have  to  say  this — '  Mr.  Comelina 
Manning,  you  shall  give  up  that  farm  '  ('  Bravo,' 
etieers),  and  when  he  has  given  it  np,  and  when  it  has 
been  left  to  rot  upon  the  hands  of  Mr,  Hussey  and  Mr. 
Barrett, _^and  Lord  Kenmare,  I  ask  you  to  lift  up  your 
hands,  and  say  that  none  of  you  will  take  it. 
(Cheers.)  That  will  settle  for  Mr.  Cornelius  Manning. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  time  we  will  pay  Mr.  Corne- 
lius Manning  a  visit,  and  we  will  convey  to  him  the 
best  respects  of  this  meeting,  and  the  polite  request  to 
surrender  the  farm  of  the  evicted  tenant  ;  and  if  he 
will  not  do  it — well,  it  is  no  use  threatening — if  he 
will  not  do  it,  we  will  come  back  and  tell  you  the 
reason  why.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  come  to  another  case 
also  upon  the  Kenmare  estate.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
Richard  Tobin,  of  .  .  .  .  ?  Well,  what  be- 
came of  Richard  Tobin,  of  ....  ?  He  was 
evicted.  Why  was  he  evicted  ?  His  rent  was  £18, 
and  our  Wo  guardian  angels  of  this  district  raised  it 
to  £30.  Richard  Tobin,  of  ...  .  would  not 
pay  the  £30— more  power  to  him  !  What  happened 
then  ?  He  was  evicted.  Of  course  every  one  of  you 
are  full  of  sympathy  now  for  Richard  Tobin.  What 
did  you  do  for  him  at  the  time  ?  .('  Nothing.')  Well, 
the  next  man  that  is  evicted  you  will  do  something 
for  him.  And  I  would  like  you  to  think  of  the  next 
man  that  is  evicted  :  and  when  he  is  evicted  we  will 
go  and  hold  a  meeting  on  his  farm,  and  we  will  dare 
any  man  to  take  the  farm.  Well,  we  have  not  done 
with  Richard  Tobin.  Out  he  went,  and  what  hap- 
pened 'i  Was  the  farm  left  to  rot  on  the  landlord's 
hands  ?  No.  Mr.  Denny  Sullivan  took  the  farm,  and 
he  not  only  took  the  farm,  but  he  paid  a  fine  of  £250 
to  get  the  liberty  to  do  this  unjust  act.  Is  Denny 
Sullivan  at  this  meeting  ?  (A  voice. — '  He  dare  not 
come.')  Well,  if  Denny  Sullivan's  sons  are  at  this 
meeting  let  them  go  back  aud  tell  their  father  that 
the  Laud  League  is  comiug  out  to  pay  him  a  visit 
(cheers,  and  '  Well  done  '),  and  I  tell  the  sons  of 
Denny  Sullivan  to  tell  their  father  that  he  must  give 
up  that  farm,  and  we  are  determined — Mr.  Walsh 
(John  W.  Walsh,  of  Ralla),  of  the  Land  League,  who 
is  here,  and  myself,  if  we  have  to  spend  six  mouths 
in  this  county,  that  we  will  put  an  end  to  this  system 
qf  rack-renting  and  taking  farms  and  paying  fines  over 
other  people's  heads.  Now,  this  is  the  farm  of  Lord 
Kenmare,  and  it  was  stated  the  other  day  in  the 
public  Press  that  the  angel,  Mr.  Barrett  (laughter), 
was  sent  to  value  that  estate,  and  that  he  placed  a 
valuation  upon  that  estate,  npon  some  portions  of  it, 
without  ever  as  much  as  walking  upon  the  lands.  (A 
voice. — '  No  doubt  of  it.')  True.  Certainly.  Well, 
all  I  can  say  is  this— Let  us  see  the  nest  estate  or  the 
next  farm  that  Mr.  Barrett  will  put  an  extra  valuation 
upon  without  walking  upon  the  lands.  (Interruption.) 
And,  mind,  Mr.  Barrett  and    Mr,  Hussey — they  may  be 
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poor  creatures — we  despise  them,  but,  but  they  are  the 
miserable  instruments  (interruption) — they  are  the 
miserable  instruments  of  a  still  more  miserable  man. 
And  who  is  this  miserable  man  ?  (Cries  of  '  Lord 
Kenmare.')  Lord  Kenmare — Lord  Kenmare  !  Lord 
Kenmare,  if  he  wanted  your  heart's  blood — if  he 
wanted  jour  heart's  blood — he  would  almost  get  Mr. 
Hussey  and  Mr.  Barrett  to  drain  it  out  of  you  for  him. 
(Hooting  and  interruption.)  And  why  is  this  ?  He  has 
come  into  that  estate  owing,  as  I  am  informed,  or  the 
public  say,  a  quarter  a  million  of  money,  and  he  has 
recently  built  a  house  at  the  cost  of  £120,000.  (Cries 
of  '  Oh.')  So  Lord  Kenmare  very  badly  wants  your 
money  ;  and  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you — that  you 
are  very  great  fools  if  you  give  it  to  him.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  these  two  bloodsuckers  upon  this  estate — 
they  are  mere  instruments  ;  they  are  not  the  persons 
really  responsible  ;  but,  of  course,  when  Lord  Ken- 
mare wants  a  dirty  job  done,  he  must  get  dirty  fellows 
to  do  it.  But  what  I  have  to  ask  is  this — whether  you 
will  consider  youfselves  men  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God — whether  you  will  consider  yourselves 
mere  rent  machines  for  Lord  Kenmare  ;  whether  you 
will  let  your  children  go  naked  ;  whether  you  will 
let  your  wives  go  ragged  ;  whether  you  will  let  your 
barns  go  empty  to  please  Lord  Kenmare.  Join  this 
Land  League  then,  come  like  men  and  pay  your 
shilling,  join  this  Land  League,  standing  back  to 
back,  and  many,  many  years  will  not  have  gone  by 
when  neither  Mr.  Hussey  nor  Lord  Kenmare,  nor  Mr. 
Barrett,  witl^  his  six  policemen  (interruption,  during 
which  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence  were 
lost).  I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say,  and  it  is 
this.  The  plan  that  we  propose,  after  you  have  esta- 
blished Land  Leagues  to  right  all  this  wrong,  is  that 
every  man  shall  be  made  the  owner  of  the  land  he 
tills  ;  that  the  crops  he  has  sown,  the  land  he  has 
ploughed  should  be  his  own  ;  and  that,  when  he  goes 
to  bed  at  night,  he  would  be  afraid  of  no  landlord  in 
the  morning.  I  might  go  into  this  question  of  a  fair 
rent.  I  say  this — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fair 
rent^a  voice. — '  There  is  not, "Sir  ')— because,  what 
you  say  is  a  fair  rent,  your-  landlord  will  say  is  rot, 
and  what  your  landlord  says  at  present  that  you  are 
paying  a  fair  rent.  Will  any  landlord  in  Ireland  admit 
that  his  tenants  are  paying  him  an  unfair  rent  ?  ('No.') 
And  it  is  thus  difficult  to  accommodate  the  divergent 
interests — to  meet  the  tenants  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  the  landlords  upon  the  other.  That  will  make  it 
impossible  ever  to  decide  what  a  fair  rent  really  is. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  plan,  therefore,  is  that  these  Paynes 
and  Husseys  and  Kenmares,  and  all  the  small  fry 
(cries of 'Away  with  them')— that  they  should  be  bought 
out  and  shipped  somewhere — emigrate — sent  to  New 
York,  with  their  cabin  passage  paid,  and  a  fair  price 
for  their  estates  in  their  pockets.  This  is  what  we 
demand,and  that  is  what  you  will  get,if  you  are  deter- 
mined— and  I  tell  you  that  you  should  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less." 

It   being    now    4    o'clock,    the    Commlsjioners    ad- 
journed. 


FRIDAY  J  JANUARY  25. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  39th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seats. 


Sir  H.  James  said,' — My  Lords,  I  have  borne  in  mind' 
what  fell  from  your  Lordships  yesterday  as  to  the 
advisability  of  shortening  the  case  by  not  reading  the 
speeches.  I  have  referred  the  course  to  the  Attorney- 
General  and  my  learned  friends,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  result  is  that  these  speeches  must  be  briefly 
read,  and  we  will  excise  them  where  possible.  These 
speeches  form  an  important  part  of  the  evidence 
against  those  whom  my 'learned  friends  represent,  and 
we  will  read  the  speeches  as  briefly  as  we  can,  and 
my  friends  will  point  out  what  they  wish  to 
have  established  in  the  speeches,  in  reply.  That  is  the 
only  proper  course,  my  Lords,  to  bring  the  matter 
before  your  Lordships. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  may  I  say  this — I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Sir  C.  Bussell  on 
the  subject — my  own  view  is  that  inasmuch  as  the 
speeches  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  passages  on 
which  Sir  Henry  James  relies  are  marked,  we  have 
notice  of  what  it  is  he  intends  to  rely  upon,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  anticipate  that  anything  will  be  gained 
by  reading  them.  But,  if  he  reads  his  part,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  read  our  part. 

The  Pkesident.— Naturally.  Have  you  reflected 
that  as  a  matter  of  calculation  it  would  take  a  week 
or  ten  days  to  read  these  speeches  ? 

SiB  H.  James. — Of  course,  my  Lords.  But  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  case  of  putting  in  documents.  This  is 
a  question  of  fact,  and  this  is  a  public  inquiry. 
These  are  my  proofs  in  the  case,  and  if  we  do  not 
read  the  speeches,  we  leave  our  tale  half  told. 

The  President. — I  have  said  all  that  I  can  say  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — Your  Lordships  have  or  will 
carefully  read  these  speeches  ? 

The  President. — Up  to  a  certain  point  I  have  read 
them. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — I  can  only  say  that  I  believe 
that  after  two  or  three  days  my  suggestion  will  be 
adopted.  I  only  regret  that  it  cannot  be  adopted 
now.  I  think  it  is  only  just  and  right  that  I  should 
state  that  the  view  of  SirH.  James  has  been  influenced 
by  communications  from  us.  I  was  not  aware 
of  that  until  this  moment. 

Sir  H.  James.— My  Lords,  there  was  a  question 
yesterday  as  to  a  speech  made  at  Bawnboy,  county 
Cavau,  by  Mr.  Biggar.  I  have  the  newspaper,  the 
Nation,  November  6,  18S0,  which  contains  a  report  of 
Mr.  Biggar's  speech. 

"  There  is  no  rivalry  inside  the  Parliamentary 
party,  and  if  outside  there  is  a  second,  he  is  Mr.  Pat 
Egan,  of  Dublin." 

My  Lords,  we  were  reading  the  speeches  of  October  17, 
1880.  We  had  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Healy,  and 
there  is  one  of  Mr. John  Walsh's,of  Balla,  in  which  he 
says  :— 

"  I  have  been  deputed  by  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  to  attend  your  meeting  here  to-day,  and  to 
ask  you  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  assist  us  in  the  great  struggle  la  which 
we  are  nbw  engaged." 
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The  next  is  October  24,  1880,  a  speech   of  Mr.  Healy 
at  Castletown  Berehaven,  county  Cork. 

SiK  H.  3AME3  then  read  the  speech,  in  which  the 
following  passages  occurred  :— 

"  I  say  it  is  not  those  honest,  kindly  people — that 
those  men  have  committed  outrages  upon  those  men 
who  have  never  did  anybody  any  harm.  I  understand 
that  those  men  never  did  anything  wrong.  I  say  it  is 
absurd,  and  I  charge  it  on  the  police.  It  has  been 
said  that  cows'  tails  have  been  cut  off,  and  I  heard 
a  very  remarkable  suggestion  with  regard  to  those 
cows'  tails.  I  am  told  that  an  experienced  butcher 
said  that  it  could  not  have  been  effected  with  any- 
thing else  but  a  sword  bayonet,  and  more  than  that 
very  witty  reason  was  given — that  perhaps  the  officers 
in  the  barracks  wanted  those  cows'  tails  to  make  ox- 
tail soup." 

Mr.  LocKwooD  then  read  a  portion  of  the  speech,  in 
which  occurred  the  following  passage  : — 

"  You  have  met  here  to  protest  against  those  high 
rents.  You  have  met  to  declare  that  the  Government 
valuation,  which  is  high  enough,  is  as  much  as  you 
can  afford.  You  have  met  here  constitutionally  and 
firmly,  with  no  intention  of  committing  crime  or  out- 
rage. You  have  met  as  the  people  have  in  other 
places,  constitutionally,  and  how  have  the  Govern- 
ment met  that  constitutional  step  ?  They  have  sent  an 
iron  gunboat,  they  have  loaded  it  to  the  gunwale  with 
police,  and  discharged  its  contents  into  your  midst." 

"  The  first  duty  of  a  man  is  his  duty  to  his  family  ; 
his  second  duty  is  to  pay  the  shopkeeper  who  sup- 
ported him  during  bad  times,  who  gave  him  meal,  or 
bread,  or  potatoes,  others  money,  and  if  he  has  any- 
thing left  he  can  give  it  to  the  landlord,  and  not  be- 
fore. I  say,  if  there  is  a  farmer  in  Adrigole  paying 
rent,  and  having  to  live  on  the  relief,  I  say  they  are 
criminals.  I  say  it  is  their  fault  to  be  paying  rent, 
and  they  should  strike  at  once  against  paying  rents. 
It  is  their  first  duty  to  live  respectably,  and  it  is  only 
ninth  or  tenth  place  that  the  landlord  should  come  in. 
Now,  you  have  something  more  to  do  than  shout  at 
these  meetings.  You  have  to  form  yourselves  consti- 
tutionally into  one  solid  organization,  every  man  pro- 
mising his  tellowman  to  pay  nothing  but  a  fair  rent — 
to  pay  at  least  nothing  above  the  Government  valua- 
tion. Promise  that  one  to  another  ;  promise  that  you' 
will  stand  to  each  other — that  no  one  will  take  an 
evicted  tenant's  farm,  and  every  one  in  this  locality 
should  promise  before  Heaven  to-day  to  take  no  farm 
from  which  a  man  is  evicted  for  non-payment  of  an 
unjust  rent." 

' '  You  are  all  aware  that  a  few  days  ago  a  more  serious 
outrage  than  the  ox-tail  soup  has  been  committed  in 
this  locality,  and  that  a  man  named  Hutchins  was  fired 
at  and  his  driver  killed  ;  we  all  regret  that  outrage 
very  much.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  that  all 
the  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  tenants  last 
year.  How  many  landlords  were  murdered  ?  Just  four. 
How  many  people  were  murdered  by  the  landlords  ? 
In  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there  were  2,470 
evictions." 

SiK  H.  Jambs  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  same  speech  : — 

"  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Gladstone  described  an 
eviction  ?  He  said  :  A  sentence  of  eviction  is  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  sentences   of  death  by  the   landlords"and  four 


by  the  tenants.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country.  The  tenants,  famine-stricken 
and  dispirited,  have  committed  four  murders.  When 
any  man  comes  to  me  and  asks  me  to  put  down  shoot- 
ing and  condemn  assassination  of  every  form,  I  would 
certainly,  but  I  will  begin  with  the  landlords,  and 
when  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy 
murders  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  have  been 
dealt  with  and  condemned  before  the  tribunals  of  this 
country  I  will  say  my  word  of  condemnation  for  the 
tour  miscreants  that  caused  the  death  of  the  land- 
lords." 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  then  read  the  following  passage  from 
the  same  speech  : — 

"  We  are  all  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Hutchins  was  shot 
at,  but  I  don't  wonder  at  it  ;  and  I  tell  the  Go- 
vernment this :  that  as  long  as  these  outrages  are 
committed  by  the  landlords  it  is  no  wonder  that  some 
slight  rebellion  would  be  made  by  the  tenants." 

The  next  speech  read  was  one  '  by  Mr.  Michael 
P.  Boyton,  at  Carndonagh,  July  4,  1880. 

SlE  H.  James  read  a  portion  of  the  speech, in  which 
occurred  the  following  passages  : — 

"  The  ground  game  has  not  been,  so  far  as  my  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  before  Parliament,  yet  defined.  I 
think  it  is  hares  and  rabbits,  however,  that  is  some- 
thing for  yourselves.  But  I  want  you,  men  of 
Donegal,  to  know  this,  that  you  have  a  right  to  bear 
arms,  to  wear  them,  and  to  learn  the  us»of  them.  I 
am  acting  in  telling  you  so  under  the  advice  of 
Queen's  counsel.  Let  those  whom  it  may  concern 
make  the  best  of  it.  I  wish  that  eveiiy  young  man 
here  could  take  his  rifle  and  go  over  to  that  hill-side 
where  he  could  hurt  nobody,  and  learn  to  aim  and 
shoot,  and  by-and-by  when  America  sends  over  a  rifle 
team  they  need  not  send  them  back  and  tell  them 
that  Ireland  has  no  riflemen, and  that  it  is  a  miserable 
mockery  and  a  farce  to  say  that  they  have  come 
here  to  beat  the  riflemen  of  Ireland.  Do  not  go 
boasting,  but  go  to  work  honestly,  determinedly,  like 
men,  first  to  create  free  crops,  next  to  keep  your 
farms  until  the  sheriff,  backed  by  the  soldiers,  for 
they  are  not  policemen,  backed  by  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Ireland,  and  the  army  of  occupation,  as 
applied  to  these  men,  is  the  language  of  Isaac  Butt." 

Mr.  E.  T.  Keid  then  read  the  following  passage  : — 

"  He  said  that  they  were  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Ireland.  Isaac  Butt  made  a  mistake.  The  landlords 
are  the  army  of  occupation  ;  they  are  simply  part 
and  parcel  of  the  system.  (Groans,  and  cheers  for 
Isaac  Butt.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  because  the  fore- 
fathers of  that,  good,  true,  honest,  sacrificing  Irish 
patriot  lie  in  the  soil  of  Donegal,  and  he  wished, 
with  his  last  breath,  to  be  brought  back  here  to  rest 
in  that  land  where  he  was  born." 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  then  read  the  following  passage 
from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Thomas  Breunan,  at  Ballyshan- 
non,  September  26,  1880  : — 

' '  We  put  forward  to-day  a  platform  upon  which 
every  worker  can  take  his  stand,  no  matter  at  what 
altar  he  may  kneel  on  Sundays.  We  tell  him  it  is  his 
interest  to  combine  against  the  class  that  is  robbing 
him  the  other  six  days  of  the  week.  (Cheers.)  The 
landlord  makes  no  difference  between  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian  money  ;  they  take  it  all 
alike,  they  take  the  last  shilling  from  you  no  matter 
what   your   religious   convictions   may   be,   and   you 
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should  meet  them  in  the  same  spirit  and  feeling  by- 
combining  irrespective  of  crsRd,  for  the  destruction 
of  their  power,  and  to  make  the  people  of  Ireland, 
like  the  people  of  almost  every  other  country,  the 
owners  of  the  land  they  till  ('  Well  done.')  Now 
there  are  very  few  people  But  will  acknowledge 
that  the  present  land  laws  need  reforming.  Even  the 
landlords  themselves  have  recently  condescended  to 
argue  the  question,  and  it  must  soon  come  to  be  con- 
sidered what  change  will  be  made  in  those  laws. 
Well,  the  change  that  will  be  made  in  them  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  determination  which 
you  show.  I  am  not  going  to  sketch  a  measure  of  land 
reform  for  you,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  is  bad  in  order  to  Justify  us  in 
attacking  it,  and  be  mine  the  duty  to  attack  that 
system  which  has  ruined  our  country,  and  robs  it,  and 
has  driven  millions  of  our  people  to  misery  and  death 
—which  to-day  necessitates  the  charity  box  to  be 
hawked  about  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  order 
to  keep  the  remnant  of  our  race  from  starvation.  I 
will  not  tell  you  that  the  revolution  of  giving  the 
land  to  the  people  will  be  carried  out  in  a  day.  It 
will  take  all  our  energy  and  determination  to  have 
it  accomplished.  The  first  work  we  have  to  devote 
ourselves  to  in  order  to  do  away  with  that  system  is 
to  teach  the  people  their  rights. ' ' 

SiK  H.  James  read,  among  others,  the  following 
passage  from  the  same  speech  : — 

' '  We  want  you  to  strike  against  taking  farms  from 
which  others  may  be  evicted.  Whenever  a  man  is 
evicted  from  his  holding,  that  holding  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  vacated  ;  the  crop  upon  it  should 
be  allowed  to  wither  or  rot,  and  if  the  landlord  wants 
to  cultivate  it  he  should  be  allowed  to  bend  his  own 
back  and  work  (cheers),  and  see  what  a  little  honest 
labour  is  like.  If  cattle  are  seized  for  payment  of 
rent,  no  man  should  be  found  to  bid  for  them  or  buy 
them.  See  what  this  united  action  did  in  a  county 
neighbouring  to  this.  Some  time  ago  in  the  county 
Sligo  a  landlord  seized  upon  the  cattle  of  a  tenant 
for  the  payment  of  a  rack-rent  ;  these  cattle  were 
brought  to  the  town  of  Tubbercurry,  and  they  were 
offered  there  for  sale  ;  there  was  not  a  man  in  that 
town  found  to  offer  one  shilling  for  them.  They  were 
brought  to  Ballymote  and  they  were  there  offered  for 
sale  with  a  like  result.  They  were  then  brought  to 
Sligo,  and  in  the  market-place  of  Sligo  these  cattle 
were  bought  in  for  the  owner  at  4s.  Cd.  apiece. 
We  want  to  make  general  throughout  Ireland  that 
state  of  things  that  exists  in  Sligo,  and  when  we 
do  the  triumph  of  your  cause  is  assured.  You  have 
raised  the  cry  here  to-day  of  the  land  for  the  people." 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Parnell  at  Belleek    on  the  9th  of  November,  1880  : — 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  fix  rents.  We  want  to  reduce 
them  first,  and  finally  abolish  them.  How  are  you  to 
do  this  ?  By  combination  among  yourselves.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  your  position  is  one  of  great  power,  and 
that  if  the  tenant-farmers  combine  and  organize 
themselves  landlordism  must  go  down  before  you.  We 
have  seen  combinations  of  workmen  in  England  in 
trade  unions,  but  your  power  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  workmen  combining  against  their  employers. 
The  employers  can  lock  the  workmen  out  of  their  fac- 
tories and  starve  them  to  death  ;  but  yoa  have  posses- 
sion of  your  holdings,  which  is  nine  points  of  the  law. 
Keep  the  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  in  a    very   short 


time  the  Legislature  will  give  you  the  tenth.  Com- 
bine, therefore  ;  organize  among  yourselves  ;  protect 
yourselves  against  the  landlord  conspiracy,  which  has 
condemned  this  country  to  poverty  and  degradation. 
Laugh  to  scorn  the  junction  of  the  Government  with 
this  landlord  conspiracy.  Stand  by  your  rights  ;  be 
determined  ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  free  land  in  Ireland  will  enable  our 
country  to  be  first  prosperous  and  then  free." 

Sir  H.  James.— The  next  speech  is  one  by  J.  W. 
Nally,  of  Balla,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1880.  That, 
my  Lords,  is  the  gentleman  known  as  "  Scrab  " 
Nally.  Then  there  is  a  speech  of  James  Kilmartin,  at 
the  same  meeting.  These  were  the  early  days  of  tho 
Land  League,  and  they  are  asking  people  to  join  it. 

Mir.  Eeid.— This  was  a  meeting  of  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association  at  Ballinasloe. 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  the  speech  of  J.  W.  Nally, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  I  have  to  propose  a  resolu- 
tion, a  resolution  that  I  proposed  15  months  ago,  but 
I  say  the  parties  I  then  addressed  have  not  adhered  to 
it  :— '  Resolved,  that  we  will  look  upon  a  man  who 
would  occupy  the  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted  as  the  enemy  of  our  country,  and  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  never  to  occupy  a  farm  from 
which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted  or  ■  surrendered 
for  non-payment  of  rent.'  (Cheers.)  What  is  the 
use  in  coming  forward  and  speaking  to  you, 
when  at  this  moment  there  are  some  scoundrels 
among  you  ready  to  grapple  them  up  ?  ('  Down  with 
them.')  I  know  there  are  scoundrels  here  who  would 
raise  their  hands.  I  wish  to  propose  the  resolution, 
and  all  united  together,  determined  as  if  it  were  to 
get  rid  of  the  agent,  bailiff,  and  the  accursed  and 
damned  landlords.  ('  Oh  !'  and  laughter.)  Do  you 
organize  in  one  mass.  Come  together  after  this  meet- 
ing, let  ye  come  and  show  that  we  intend  to  banish 
every  blasted  landlord  out  of  the  country." 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  the  following  passages 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kilmartin  at  the  same  meet- 
ing :— 

"  And  I  am  now  here,  my  friends,  to  preach  the 
same  doctrine  to  ye  that  I  proclaimed  on  many  a 
platform,  that  the  time  is  come  when  landlord 
tyranny  must  be  put  down.  .  .  Now  I  mean  to 
show  ye  how  you  can  nullify  the  law  of  the  landlords. 
Join  the  Land  League,  never  take  a  farm  from  which 
a  man  is  evicted.  Ostracize  the  villain  who  would 
do  such  a  thing.  There  is  not  a  greater  criminal  ever 
swung  on  a  gallows  than  the  man  who  would  take  that 
land.  I  say  you  can  point  to  him  as  he  goes  the  road, 
and  say,  '  Behold  the  villain  ;  behold  the  man  who 
robbed  the  widow.'  If  ye  saw  a  mad  dog,  would  not 
ye  halloo  him  ?  Would  not  ye  hunt  the  mad  dog  from 
society  ?  But  the  desperate  villain  who  would  bid  for 
the  land  is  fifty  times  worse  than  the  mad  dog.  If 
you  do  that,  believe  me,  you  will  have  the  land  for 
the  value." 

SiB  H.  James.— The  next  speeches  are  those  of  P. 
Quinn  and  Fitzpatrick  at  Glenamaddy,  county  Galway, 
on  tho  4th  of  July,  1880  :— 

"  P.  Quinn,  delegate  from  Dublin,  addressed  a  few 
remarks,  and  said  that  he  was  connected  with  tho  Land 
League  since  its  initiation,  and  thought  that  ho  never 
done  a  better  day's  work  than  be  done  to-day  in  making 
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up  the  difference  between  the  two  parties,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  all  join  the  League,  ard  that  there 
would  not  be  any  more  difference  between  them  ;  and 
said  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  would  be 
done  with  blasted  landlordism,  and  hoped  he  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them  again  in  a  short 
time." 

"  Fitzpatrick,  Williamstown,  then  came  forward  and 
spoke  of  the  blasted  hated  landlords,  and  desired  the 
people  to  organize  and  unite,  and  that  English  came 
into  Ireland  under  the  pirate  flag,  and  afterwards 
the  blasted  flag,  and  after  sowing  disunion  throughout 
the  land  and  referred  to  the  Queen,  but  stopped,  and 
it  was  the  Queen  of  Liberty  he  meant.  The  meet- 
ing is  small  ;  you  all  understand  what  I  mean.  I 
cannot  say  all  I  mean  ;  the  R.I.C.  are  taking  notes. 
My  friends,  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  oat, 
you  cau  have  your  guns  and  pistols  (cheers),  and  any 
man  taking  lands  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted  or 
had  to  give  up  in  consequence  of  rack-rents,  love  him, 
keep  close  to  him,  don't  lose  sight  of  him.  As  I  said 
before,  I  cannot  speak  my  mind  ;  you  all  know  what 
I  mean.  (Gheers.)  I  must  give  the  sergeant  time  to  take 
notes.  You  need  never  expect  any  good  from  the  cursed, 
blasted,  hated  Government,  the  protector    of   liberty." 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  meeting  is  one  at  Shrule, 
county  Galway,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1880.  The  first 
speaker  we  have  here  is  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon,  who 
■ays  : — 

*'  I  understand,  my  friends,  that  there  is  a  party 
here  who  has  got  up  a  system  of  reporting  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  peaceable  people  of  Shrule  and  its 
surroundings  were  determined  to  cut  one  another's 
throats.  But  I  say  we  have  no  intention  of  cutting 
the  throats  of  our  friends,  but  I  don't  care  if  half  the 
throats  of  our  enemies  were  cut  before  morning." 

The  following  portion  was  read  by  Mr.  Asquith  : — 

*'  It  has  been  said  that  this  meeting  was  got  up  to 
denounce  the  landlord  whose  property  is  here.  I 
will  refer  to  the  good  landlord,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  as  scarce  in  Ireland  as  a  white  blackbird. 
We  have  one  whits  blackbird,  Lord  de  Clifford  ;  his 
mother  was  a  model  to  the  landlords  of  England  and 
Scotland.  It  was  got  up  to  expose  the  robbery, 
tyranny,  and  plunder  of  those  landlords  who,  after 
years  of  toil  on  the  land  that  God  has  created  for 
you,  comes  and  says,  unless  you  are  able  to  pay  the 
rent  I  demand  you  are  to  quit  your  cabin." 

SiK  H.  James  then  continued  :^ 

"  Now  I  will  ask  j'ou  here  to-day  to  pledge  your- 
selves to  take  no  lands  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted.  If  you  do  not  keep  that  pledge  the  hour 
may  come  when  every  honest  Irishman  at  home  and 
abroad  will  have  a  record  of  your  name.  The  names 
shall  be  duly  published.  Now  I  ask  my  friends  to 
keep  that  pledge  that  you  have  made  before,  to  take 
no  lands  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  I  will 
quote  for  you.  .  .  .  But  I  say  it  is  better  for 
you  to  die  fighting  for  the  land  of  your  birth  than  to  die 
starving.  My  friend  says  it  is  better  to  die  now  when 
you  are  able  to  die  than  to  die  next  year  when  you 
may  not  be  able  to  die.  The  Government  has  sent 
into  the  country  an  amount  of  seed  called  champions, 
I  will  ask  you  here  to-day  to  say  you  are  champions, 
and  I  will  ask  the  young  blood  to  put  up  their  hands 
and  say  that  they  will  fight  for  the  land  of  their  birth 
if  the  fathers  did  not  do  so.  O'Connell  once  said 
that    the    laud    of  Ireland  would   be  dearly  bought  at 


one  drop  of  blood,  but  I  differ  from  him.  It  is  better 
for  you  to  lose  your  blood  as  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  did,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  the 
same." 

Sir  H.  James. — Thep  we  have  another  speech  of 
Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon,  made  at  Cong,  July  11,  1880. 
Mr.  LoOKWOOD  then  read  as  follows  : — 
"  No  man  on*  this  platform  here  to-day  has 
encouraged  the  system  of  assassination  iu  this 
country.  I  am  said  to  be  extreme  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, but  I  deny  to  have  a  knowledge,  a  share,  or 
even  a  sympathy  with  the  assassin.  But  I  say  that 
the  man  who  takes  the  land  from  which  another  has 
been  evicted  I  will  paint  him  as  a  greater  assassin 
than  the  man  who  fires  a  pistol  shot.  The  landlords 
have  sent  you  to  the  workhouse  and  into  emigrant 
ships,  and  the  females  of  this  country  to  a  distant 
land,  and  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  them. 
They  have  swept  this  country  with  the  aid  of  the 
Euglish  Government.  I  ask  you  to  stand  up  boldly 
and  assert  your  rights  to  live  in  the  country.  It  was 
God  made  the  land." 

Sib  H.  James  then  continued  the  speech  : — 

"  I  will  sketch  over  the  attempt  at  Ballinrobe. 
They  have  run  over  to  Claremorris  and  took  one  man 
from  amongst  us.  But  they  wanted  to  have  some  bird 
in  the  nest.  They  knew  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  murder.  They  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon 
every  one  who  says  we  will  be  no  longer  beggars.  If 
you  waken  up  that  spirit  of  undying  nationality  in 
your  bosoms  speak  it  to  your  children  in  the  morning 
and  when  they  are  going  to  bed,  that  it  is  their  right 
to  assert  their  right  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  The 
police  went  as  far  as  Queenstown  and  arrested  those 
men  on  their  way  to  America.  I  stole  away  five  of 
them,  and  before  a  week  elapses  the  other  two  will 
be  away  too.  If  there  were  a  crime  committed 
against  the  man,  let  them  find  out  the  guilty  party 
and  the  guilty  party  in  his  own  heart.  He  has  evicted 
a  poor  wido,w  and  her  orphans  and  left  them  to 
starve.  Then  I  say  the  B"il''y  conscience  requires  no 
accuser.  I  will  ask  you  to  raise  your  hands  to  high 
Heaven,  and  say  no  man  will  take  the  land  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  if  you  break  it 
you  cannot  say  but  you  made  the  pledge  in  the 
presence  of  two  soggarths  aroon." 

Sir  H.  James. — I  may  say,  my  Lords,  that  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  was  present  at  this 
meeting  at  Cong.  The  next  speeches  are  those  made 
by  P.  Brodrick  and  John  W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  at  a 
meeting  at  Kiltullagh,  Galway,  August  22,  1880.  I 
will  put  these  in  without  reading  them.  Then  we 
come  to  a  meeting  at  Caherlistrane,  Galway,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1880.  The  speakers  are  Mr.  R. 
D.  Walsh,  of  Tuam,  aud  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD  then  read  the  following  portion  of 
Mr.  R.  D.  Walsh's  speech  : — 

"  I  don't  wish  to  rise  your  spirits.  It  is  my  wish 
to  have  the  question  settled  constitutionally.  Even 
in  Bellare  they  sent  the  police.  I  have  nothing  tc 
say  to  the  officers  of  the  police  or  the  police  them 
selves.  But  I  say  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Go 
vernment  to  send  police  to  meetings  like  this. 
(Voices. — '  They  will  soon  be  disarmed.') 

"  Mr.  Walsh. — The  objects  for  which  we  are 
assembled    here    to-day  are  at  least  twofold.     We  are 
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assembled  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  and  we  have  assembled  to  proclaim  our 
determination  that  the  plundered  land  you  see  about 
vou,  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  and 
Elizabeth,  and  that  we  are  determined  that  the  sons  of 
Ireland — the  bone  and  sinew  of  Ireland — the  manhood 
of  Ireland,  shall  have  leave  to  live  on  the  land.  If 
vou  are  assembled  here  I  trust  it  is  not  to  hear  any 
person  speak,  but  to  do  something  good  for  the 
country.  The  question  is,  is  the  Land  League  a  benefit 
to  the  country  ?  If  you  say  so,  and  it  is  established 
solely  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland,  then  join  it." 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  as  follows  :— 
"  Resolutions  have  been  adopted  that  any  man 
who  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted 
is  to  be  considered  a  traitor  to  Ireland.  And  still 
the  farms  have  been  taken,  and  those  men  come  in 
here  to  cheer.  (Groans.)  They  have  the  unblushing 
effrontery  to  come  to  such  meetings  as  these,  where 
they  should  be  stigmatized  as  the  lowest  of  the  earth. 
If  they  deem  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  will  be  best 
served  by  the  farms  not  being  taken  why  do  they 
become  liars  to  the  world,  and  say  do  not  mention  it, 
keep  it  quiet,  and  I  will  give  you  a  certain  amount 
of  rent.  If  there  be  such  a  man  found  in  Caher- 
listrane,  who  takes  a  house  or  land  from  which  any- 
body has  been  evicted,  do  not  speak  to  him,  let  your 
children  not  speak  to  him,  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  him,  do  not  touch  him,  harm  him  not.  The  world 
and  the  people  of  the  place  will  point  him  out  as  the 
reptile  who  disgraced  his  name." 

Jlr.  LocKWOOD  then  read  : — 

*'  Now,  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  I 
have  been  asked  to  propose  for  your  adoption  to-day, 
it  says  that  we  ehall  use  every  constitutional  means 
for  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  land  hold- 
ing in  the  country,  and  shall  adopt  a  system  that  shall 
secure  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  the  ownership." 

Sip.  H.  James  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  at  the  same  meet- 
ing :— 

"  There  has  been  a  return  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  night  for  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  Ireland  maliciously  the  last  two 
years.  I  say  the  cowardly  fellow  who  would  slaughter 
the  sheep  belonging  to  the  landlord  would  not  have 
the  courage  to  slaughter  the  landlord  himself.  I  tell 
you  I'd  neither  injure  the  sheep  or  cow  of  the  land- 
robber  who  threw  me  on  Ibe  world  to  starve.  I  would 
say  with  the  fellow  who  had  his  white  trousers  de- 
stroyed by  a  mad  dog,  '  I  will  neither  beat  you  nor 
abuse  you,  but  I  will  cry  mad  dog  till  the  people 
hunt  you  down  and  kill  you,'  and  they  did  so. 
(Cheers.)" 

Mr.  Rbid. — I  do  not  read  any  portion  of  this  speech, 
but  we  do  not  mean  by  that  that  the  context  has  no 
bearing  upon  what  my  learned  friend  reads. 

Siii  H.  James. — Now,  my  Lord,  I  come  to  a  meeting 
held  at  Kiversville,  in  Galway,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1880,  to  consider  the  conduct  of  a  man 
named  Murty  Hynes,  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm, 
at  which  Mr.  Huban  moved — "  That  we  protest  against 
the  action  of  Marty  Hynes,  of  Ballybane,  who  has 
violated  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Land  League 
in  taking  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted." 


I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  important  in  the 
speech  itself. 

Mr.  A.  O'CoNNOB.— I  wish  to  read  the  following 
extract  : — 

"  I  say  you  are  daily  sinning,  not  only  against 
yourselves,  but  against  your  children,  i£  you  do 
not  combine  fearlessly  but  openly,  aboveboard, 
openly  and  legally,  but  fearlessly,  and  raise  a 
determined  clamour  against  the  system  of  landlordism, 
until  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  it  left  to  darken  the 
face  of  an  Irish  home.  In  conclusion,  I  would  give 
you  an  advice — never,  never  let  the  shadow  of  the 
assassin's  curse  rest  upon  your  home.  Fight  fearlessly, 
fight  like  men,  but  fight  like  men  of  honour.  Let 
there  be  no  cowardice,  no  shirking  about  it.  Fight 
openly  and  legally,  and  as  sure  as  the  flowers  and 
sunshine  and  beauty  of  spring  will  follow  upon  the 
gloom  of  winter,  so  surely  will  comfort,  security,  and 
happiness  take  the  place  of  this  detested,  this  vile, 
infamous  system  that  has  been  so  long  demoralizing 
and  degrading  you  before  the  face  of  civilization." 

Sib  H.  James  read  a  speech  of  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sulli- 
van,  made  at  the  same  meeting,  containing  the 
following    passages  : — 

"It  is  now  18  months  since  you  have  pledged 
yoarselves  never  to  take  a  farm  from  which 
another  had  been  evicted.  To-day  you  stand 
here  to  stamp  upon  the  man  who  has  violated  that 
rule  ;  to  stamp  upon  him  the  indelible  stigma  of 
public  abhorrence.  You  stand  here  once  more  to 
pledge  yoarselves  never  to  take  any  farm  from  which 
a  person  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has  been 
surrendered  from  any  cause  whatever.  (Cries  of 
'  Never.')  You  stand  here  to  pledge  yourselves  never 
to  buy  any  goods,  any  farm  produce,  or  any  cattle 
which  have  been  sold  for  rent.  ('  Never.')  Let  the 
sherili  come,  and  let  him  have  his  auction,  but  let 
him  have  no  buyer.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
you  will  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  landlordism  in  Ire- 
land. .  .  .  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  you  to  a  long 
speech  upon  the  land  question.  You  Imow  your 
rights,  and  you  know  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  in 
cases  like  these  to  assemble  together  to  denounce  the 
land-grabber  if  he  does  not  give  up  the  land.  (Cries 
of  '  Maim  him,'  '  Shoot  him.')  No,  do  not  speak  to 
him  at  all.  If  he  goes  into  chapel  keep  away  from 
him,  and  make  a  ring  round  him  that  everybody  may 
see  him.  Do  not  buy  or  sell  from  him,  and  after  a 
little  time  he  will  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the  farm 
and  go  back  into  honest  life  again." 

Mr.  Keid.— I  should  wish  to  point  out  that  in  a 
previous  part  of  his  speech  the  speaker  advocated  the 
adoption  of  the  Prussian  land  system. 

Sir  H.  James. — Mr.  M.  Harris  spoke  at  the  same 
meeting. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — His  speech  contained  no  reference 
to  Hynes. 

Sir  H.  James. — The  speech  refers  generally  to  the 
taking  of  evicted  farms.  It  contains  the  following 
passages  : — 

"  One  of  those  agencies  is  the  tyrant  who  comes 
directly  to  oppress,  to  enslave,  or  to  destroy  his 
fellow  man  ;  the  other  agency,  still  more  vile,  a 
still  worse  and  still  more  infamous  agency,  is  the 
traitor,    the    renegade   who     co-operates   with    that 
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tyrant.  .  .  .  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  about 
these  men  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  if  I  spoke 
of  them  in  their  collective  capacity  I  could  bring 
home  to  them  all  the  calamities  which  have  fallen 
upon  our  country,  for  the  very  first  man  who  comes 
forward  to  take  a  single  farm,  that  does  all  the 
harm.  .  .  .  We  have  come  to  maintain  the  broad 
principle  that  no  man  should  auction  a  crop,  or  take 
land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted.  If  this 
great  principle  is  adhered  to,  if  you  keep  this  one 
point  firmly  in  view,  if  you  do  not  deviate  from  that, 
if  you  are  firm,  then  all  the  rest  will  be  very  easy 
matter  indeed.  But  if  you  are  weak,  or  if  you  fall 
back,  if  you  begin  to  collogue,  or  to  make  free  with 
the  man  who  does  that,  if  you  act  in  any  way  un- 
worthy of  Irishmen  under  such  circumstances,  then 
numberless  calamities  will  fall  upon  you,  upon  your 
children,  and  upon  your  homes,  as  they  have  fallen  in 
the  past,  on  account  of  your  doing  this  thing  that  I 
advise  you  against  this  day." 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — There  was  more  than  one 
resolution  moved  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Harris  did 
not  second  the  resolution  condemning  Hynes. 

SlE  H.  Jambs  read  a  speech  delivered  at  the  same 
meeting  by  Mr.  Peter  Broderick,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  speaker  said  : — 

"  I  know  that  in  your  hearts  there  bums  a  feeling 
of  indignation  against  this  man,  who  has  thought  to 
set  aside  the  principles  we  hold  so  dear.  About  18 
months  ago  he  thought  to  set  aside  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  Land  League' — namely,  to  take  no  land  from 
which  another  had  been  evicted.  .  .  .  Murty  Hynes 
I  did  not  know  at  all,  but  I  certainly  know  him  now  ; 
his  action  bequeaths  to  his  children  a  legacy,  which 
perhaps  no  other  man  could  give.  There  is  an  heir- 
ship of  crime  now  which  in  his  family  shall  be  borne 
Eor  ages,  shall  never  die  in  ages  to  come.  There  are 
men  now  listening  here  who,  when  they  become  gray 
with  years,  when  they  pass  by  this  spot  might 
naturally  point  with  interest  to  the  spot  where  they 
held  an  indignation  meeting  to  condemn  Murty  Hynes 
for  his  action.  ,  ,  .  Well,  the  Land  League  has  no 
power  to  do  anything  to  him,  but  you  can  deal  with 
him  ;  you  can  refuse  your  moral  support  to  him.  When 
you  meet  him  in  the  fair  do  not  know  him  ;  when  you 
meet  him  in  the  market-place  do  not  know  him  ;  form 
that  ring  around  him  that  Mr.  O'SuUivan  suggested  to 
you." 

The  learned  counsel  also  read  another  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan,  in  the  course  of 
which  ho  said  : — 

"  You  have  come  here  determined  to  protest  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  land-grabbing,  and  you 
have  done  it.  Mr.  Murty  Hynes  is  destined  to  have 
bis  name  written  in  history  with  a  very  questionable 
—in  fact,  an  unenviable  notoriety.  The  only  way  that 
Mr.  Murty  can  retrieve  his  name  is  to  come  upon 
this  spot  where  we  are  standing  and  here  give  up  his 
farm,  give  it  up,  and  then  let  the  late  man  who  was 
evicted  be  reinstated,  no  matter  how  bad  he  was,  and 
I  believe  he  and  his  family  were  always  bad.  We 
are  not  here  to  reinstate  any  man,  but  we  are  here 
Bpon  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  that  principle 
we  will  maintain.  .  .  .  Will  you  not  rather  stand 
together  in  that  fight  than  betray  each  other  like  this 
man,  this  traitor  to  your  cause  and  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  ?    Will  you  not  stand   together  ?    I    will   not, 


in  the  words  of  the  poet,  pray  that  earth  may  refuse 
him  a  home,  and  heaven  its  God.  I  will  not,  for  that 
would  be  giving  too  much  importance  to  him,  I  would 
rather  let  him  bo  among  you  a  marked  man — a  man 
upon  whom  every  man  will  look  as  if  '  traitor  '  was 
marked  with  a  brand  upon  his  forehead.  And  surely 
in  this  crowd  or  in  this  country  is  there  any  man  who 
will  stretch  out  the  band  of  friendship  to  a  traitor  ? 
(Cries  of  '  Never.')  There  is  not  a  man  who  would 
kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  such  a  man  ;  there  is 
not  a  man  who,  if  he  saw  him  walking  on  one  side  of 
a  street,  would  not  walk  on  the  other,  for  traitorism 
and  fidelity  are  the  very  opposite,  and  should  take 
opposite  sides  of  the  street.  Will  you  not  thus  mark 
him  ?  Keep  him  with  that  brand  upon  his  forehead 
until  ho  comes  here  and  makes  restitution,  and  then 
when  he  does  that,  then  hold  another  meeting — a 
jubilant  meeting — to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  your 
cause.  I  promise  him  that,  though  to-day  I  have 
restrained  my  tongue,  for  if  I  let  it  free  the  hideous" 
ness  of  the  act  would  cause  me  to  say  words  that  may 
be  harmful  to  the  cause  I  advocate  ;  but  if  he  comes 
here,  if  he  gives  up  this  land  back  again,  I  promise 
him  that  the  words  of  laudation  shall  flow  from  my 
lips  as  the  rain  does  from  the  sky,  that  nothing  will 
prevent  me  from  giving  expression  to  my  joy  for  the 
triumph  of  that  cause  for  which  I  have  humbly  but 
heartily  worked." 

Sir  H.  James. — We  now  come  to  a  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Killeenadeema,  county  Galway,  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1880,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed  ; — 

"  That  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  Galway, 
in  public  meeting,  do  protest  against  the  cowardly 
threats  that  have  been  put  forward  as  emanating  from 
the  Government,  and  we  hereby  call  Upon  our  country- 
men, at  home  and  abroad,  to  keep  up  a  firm  front  in 
face  of  those  threats,  and  we  declare  our  determina- 
tion to  oppose  by  every  means  in  our  power  every 
attempt  to  wrest  from  us  our  right  to  meet  in  public 
assembly, and  use  the  public  voice  to  crush  down  land- 
lord tyranny." 

"  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  landlords  of  Ireland  have 
proved  by  their  unjust  acts  the  evils  of  the  system  of 
landlordism,  and  we  call  upon  every  just  man,  every 
good  citizen,  to  assist  in  overthrowing  this  monstrous 
iniquity  called  Irish  landlordism." 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  read 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered  at  the  meeting. 

The  President.— I  see  that  you  have  passed  over  a 
speech  delivered  at  that  meeting  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor.     Did  you  mean  to  pass  that  over  ? 

Sir  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  further  than  to  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  resolutions  which  were  put  in  his 
presence.  I  now  come  to  a  meeting  held  at  Maam, 
in  Galway,  at  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne  delivered 
a  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

' '  Let  no  man  be  got  mean  enough  to  take  the  land 
from  which  a  fellow-tenant  is  evicted.  If  you  do 
that,  you  will  cause  the  land  to  grow  thorns  and 
thistles,  a  very  profitless  crop,  I  think,  for  the  land- 
lord. (Cheers.)  Be  united  and  determined  yourselves. 
This  business  specially  rests  in  your  own  hands.  Do 
not  bid  for  any  farm  from  which  any  person  isevicted. 
Have    nothing  to  do  with  any  man  who  takes  the  farm 
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from  which  one  is  evicted.  Shun  him  as  the  leper  of 
old  ;  let  uo  man  speak  to  him  or  keep  intercourse 
with  anyone  connected  with  him  ;  and  if  you  do  that, 
you  will  cause  those  tyrannical  oppressors  of  our 
country  to  refrain  from  carrying  out  that  power  in- 
vested in  them  by  a  wicked  Government." 
In  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Hanly  at  Abbey- 
knockmoy  on  the  same  date, October  3,  1880,thefollow- 
ing  passage, referring  to  Mr. Walter  Blake, occurred  : — 
' '  I  say  here  to-day  that  the  man  that  will  go  either 
to  Galway  or  Montbellew  to  pay  his  rent  for  Walter 
Blake,  I  say  on  his  way  home  that  he  may  get  what 
they  call  the  Irish  '  fearagurthok.'  " 

SiE  H.  James. — I  am  informed,  my  Lord,  that  that 
means  hunger  fev^. 

The  Pkesident. — We  have  had  the  expression  before. 

SiK  H.  James  read  the  following  extract  from  the 
speech  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Gordon  delivered  at  the  same 
meeting  : — 

"  I  will  not  screen  the  name  of  that  land-robber, 
Robert  Henry  of  Togher.  I  have  seen  him  yesterday 
in  Tuam  with  a  very  smooth  face  upon  him,  and  they 
say  the  greater  the  rogue  the  smoother  he  goes.  He 
is  one  of  those  land  sharks.  .  .  .  I  ask 
every  one  of  you  to  hold  up  your  hands  and 
pledge  that  you  will  take  uo  laud  from  which  another 
has  beeu  evicted.  I  will  ask  you  to  keep  that  pledge. 
Let  the  land  go  waste.  If  there  is  a  tenant  evicted 
let  some  other  tenant  take  him  into  his  cabin,  and  let 
no  man  come  and  gobble  up  that  man's  industry. 
Well,  when  I  arrived  in  Clonbur  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  bearing  that  some  great  land-robber  was 
murdered,  or  shot  himself.  The  Government  of  England 
was  murmuring  because  Mountmorres  was  shot.  I  do 
not  approve  of  murdering  any  one,  but  I  say  that  the 
Government  of  England  did  not  go  into  mourning  when 
the  people  were  starving.  ...  I  am  sure  there  is  many 
from  Tuam  at  this  meeting,  and  you  have  got  the 
devil's  bochel  in  D.  B.Leonard.  (Groans.)  You  know 
how  he    has  prosecuted  the  people  on    Galway  road." 

Sib  H.  James. — I  understand,  my  Lords,  that 
"  bochel  "  means  "  boy." 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  report  of  Mr.  Gordon's  speech  is 
very  inconsequential,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the 
person  who  reported  it  called  to  prove  it. 

Sib  H.  James. — I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  my 
learned  friend's  request.  I  will  now  proceed  to  deal 
very  shortly  with  the  next  case,  which  is  that  of  a 
meeting  held  at  Carraroe,  in  Galway,  on  October  17, 
1880,  at  which  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Sheridan  spoke.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : — 

"  I  earnestly  trust  no  man  will  be  found  among 
you  to  take  and  bid  for  the  land  of  another.  Let  no 
man  touch  it  ;  let  it  remain  there,  and  by  this  means 
you  will  be  beating  down  by  a  constitutional  process 
the  greatest  evil  which  exists  in  the  whole  land 
system  of  Ireland  ;  that  evil  which  if  not  aided  by 
ourselves,  would  have  long  since  disappeared." 

Mr.  Reid. — The  speaker  also  said  : — "  You  should 
keep  within  the  Constitution,  because  the  movement 
is  within  the  Constitution."  And  he  also  said  :^ 
"  I  feel  that  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  do  things 
by  constitutional  mean^,  I  feel  the  man  that  thinks 
60  would  be  criminal  to  try  any  other  means." 


Sib  H.  James  then  read  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  delivered  at  Galway  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1880,  in  which  occurred  the  following  : — 

"  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination 
and  violence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  your  cause, 
and  very  properly  and  justly  deprecated  it  (hear, 
hear),  and  at  all  the  land  meetings  which  had  been 
held  up  to  the  time  when  extra  police  were  planted 
down  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  I  also  took  care  to  join 
in  that  condemnation  (hear,  hear,  '  Long  may  you 
live  ')  ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  further  to  allow  any 
credence  to  be  attached  to  the  charges  which  have 
beeu  made  against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English 
Press  by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime 
which  do  not,  and  have  not,  existed  ;  and,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  say  that  the  conduct  oE  the  Government 
in  violating  the  engagement  upon  which  we  gave  them 
the  votes  for  the  Constabulary,  after  seven  nights' 
debate,  and  in  sending  these  extra  police  into  the 
famine-stricken  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo, and  Kerry, 
disentitles  them  to  my  advocacy  in  assisting  them  to 
uphold  an  unjust  and  an  infamous  law.  (Hear,  hear.)"  J 

Mr.  AsQUlTH  continued  reading  the  speech  :— 

"  What  is  responsible  ?  Who  are  responsible  for 
the  murders  of  landlords  which  have  from  time  to 
time,  at  all  times  in  our  history,  taken  place  in  this 
country  ?  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  English- 
made  law  is  responsible  (cheers),  and  I  say  that  the 
people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  Lord  Mountmorres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime— 
and  of  that  I  have  very  great  doubt — are  the  House 
of  Lords,  who,  by  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  took  the  arbitrament  of  this  question 
from  the  Courts  of  law  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible 
is  this  pretended  humanitarian  Chief  Secretary  of  ours, 
buckshot  Forster,  who,  when  the  House  of  Lords 
kicked  out  his  Bill  and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned 
to  them  the  other  cheek  to  smite  also.  He  foresaw 
then,  and  he  publicly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  anticipated  an  increase  of  crime,  outrage,  and 
loss  of  life  in  Ireland,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  that,  he 
deliberately  refused  to  keep  Parliament  together,  and 
to  force  through  the  House  of  Lords  a  measure  which 
would  prevent  him  from  being  made  the  instrument  of 
landlord  tyranny  and  injustice.  Well,  you  are  left  to 
your  own  resources,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  always 
have  been  left,  as  far  as  anything  that  the  Parliament 
of  England  ever  has  done  or  is  ever  likely  to  do  for 
you  ;  and  I  suppose  that  we  shall  witness  the  usual 
crop  of  prosecutions  this  winter  (laughter),  the  return 
to  the  old  policy  of  coercion,  which  has  always  been 
the  resort  of  English  statesmen  after  they  have  found 
out  that  England  is  unable  to  govern  Ireland.  I  antici- 
pated this  when  this  great  Liberal  Ministry  came  into 
power,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  of  whose 
professions  we  have  heard  so  many.  I  expressed  my 
belief  at  the  beginning  of  last  Session  that  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Secretary,  who  was  then  all  smiles  and 
promises,  would  not  have  proceeded  very  far  in  the 
duties  of  his  office  before  he  would  have  found  thai 
he  had  undertaken  an  impossible  task  to  govern  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  only  way  to  govern  Ireland  is  to 
allow  her  to  govern  herself.    (Cheers.)" 

Sib  H.  James  (resuming):— 

"  And  if  they  'prosecute  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment, it  will  not  be  because  they  wish  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  one  or  two    landlords— much  the  English 
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Uovernment  care  about  the  lives  o£  one  or  two  land- 
lords ('  Nor  we— away  with  them  all '),  but  it  will  be 
because  they  see  that  behind  this  movement  there  is 
a  more  dangerous  movement,  to  have  a  hold  over  Ire- 
land, because  they  know  that  if  they  fail  in  upholding 
landlordism  here- — and  they  will  fail — they  have  no 
chance  of  maintaining  it  in  Ireland,  because  they 
know  that  if  they  fail  in  upholding  landlordism  in 
Ireland,  their  power  to  misrule  Ireland  will  go,  too. 
I  wish  to  see  the  tenant-farmers  prosper6us  ;  but 
large  and  important  as  is  the  class  of  tenant-farmers, 
constituting  as  they  do, with  their  wives  and  families, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  would  not 
have  taken  off  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  work  if  I  had 
not  known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundations  by  this 
movement  for  the  recovery  of  our  legislative  independ- 
ence. Push  on,  then,  towards  this  goal,  extend  your 
organization,  and  let  every  tenant-farmer,  while  he 
keeps  a  firm  grip  of  his  holding,  recognize  also  the 
great  truth  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and  the  people 
at  large,  and  helping  to  break  down  English  misrule  in 
Ireland.    (Cheers.)" 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  at  the  same  meeting  : — 

"  I  remember  in  the  year  1843, when  Dan  O'Connell 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  Tom  Steele,  the  head  pacificator, 
when  all  their  efforts  were  exerted  to  put  down 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland,  and  it  took  all  their  efforts, 
and  it  took  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  it 
took  the  efforts  of  every  good  man  in  this  covmtry  to 
put  down  agrarian  crime  at  this  time  ;  and  I  may 
Bay,  my  friends,  that  I  myself,  though  a  very  young 
man  at  the  time,  I  went  out  into  the  country  at  the 
risk  of  my  life — myself  and  a  young  friend  of  mine — I 
went  out  to  the  Ribbon  lodges  and  tried  to  persuade 
those  men  to  give  up  their  evil  ways.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  O'Connell,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  every  good  well-minded  man,  agrarian 
crimes  were  put  down  at  that  period.  What  was  the 
result  ?  No  sooner  was  agrarian  crime  put  down  than 
the  exterminator  came  in,  and  as  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope, 
whoso  speech  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Killen,  a  good  and 
a  moral  man,  he  had  to  take  his  choii;e  between  two 
monstrous  evils.  He  had  the  agrarian  criminal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  he  had  the  doubly  agrarian  ,;riminal — 
the  exterminator — on  the  other.  (Hear,  hear,)  And, 
my  friends,  when  I  came  and  looked  round,  and  when 
I  saw  the  desolation  that  was  caused  by  the  extermi- 
nator, when  I  saw  the  plains  that  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  contented  and  happy  people,  when  I  saw 
such  men  as  Pollock,  when  I  saw  the  smoking  ruins  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  when  I  saw  a  fine,  fertile, 
happy  country  left  desolate  by  a  man  who  is  more 
merciless  to  his  fellow-men  than  the  wildest  of  wild 
beasts  is  to  his  fellow  species  ;  when  I  saw  this,  I 
had  to  say  to  myself,  which  is  the  greater  evil  ; 
whether  it  is  better  that  one  bad  man  should  be  shot 
down  than  hundreds  and  hundreds — I  believe  it 
amounted  to  1,200  familiec — that  hundreds  of  those 
families  should  be  driven  from  the  face  ot  this  fair 
island  ;  and  when  I  see  this  extermination,  and  when 
I  see  the  weakness  of  our  people,  and  when  I  see 
tyranny  triumphing  over  right  and  justice,  and  when  I 
see  my  fellow-countrymen  driven  to  the  four  winds 
ot  heaven,  I  say  to  myself,  and  I  say  it  here  to-day, 
that  if  the  tenant-farmers'of  Ireland  shoot  down  land- 
lords as  partridges  are  shot  in  the  month  of  September, 
that  Mat  Harris  never  would  say  one  word  against  them. " 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — Before    I    read    another   speech  of 


Mr.  Harris  I  will    read    one    by    Mr.  Martin  Tierney. 
(Speech  read.) 
In  his  second  speech  Mr.  Harris  says  : — 

"  I  think  it  right  to  explain  that  I  did  not  utter  one 
word  in  favour  of  shooting  landlords.  What  I  said  was 
simply  this,  that  at  a  former  period  I  went,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  to  prevent  the  sort  of  thing,  but  that, 
from  my  experience  up  to  the  present,  I  could  hardly 
say  that  I  was  doing  either  good  or  evil  when  I  was 
doing  so  ;  and  what  I  said  was  simply  this — that,  if 
they  were  shot,  1  should  no  longer  do  as  I  did  in 
former  times— come  forward  to  denounce  the  men  who 
were  guilty  of  shooting  them.  I  think  I  made  myself  as 
clear  on  this  point  as  it  is  possible, and  I  would  be  very 
sorry  indeed  that  my  friend  Mr.  Tierney,  or  any  other 
gentleman, should  misapprehend  me,  because  there  are 
very  few  men  more  opposed  to  shedding  blood  than  I 
am,  not  alone  of  landlords,  but  oven  of  the  lower 
animals." 
Sir  H.  James.— Mr.  Harris  also  said  : — 
*'Now,I  havodetainedyou  very  much  longer  than  I  in- 
tended to  do, but  from  this  platform  I  tell  the  people  of 
Arran  that  they  will  be  supported  by  the  Land  League, 
that  the  tyrant  Thompson,  and  every  tyrant  like  him 
will  meet  with  men  with  strength  and  power  enough 
to  stay  their  hands." 

The  speech  that  has  just  been  read  was  made  by  Mr. 
M.  Harris  on  the  24th  of  October  ;  but  as  the  expla- 
nation comes  on  the  31st  of  October,!  think  it  right  to 
read  it  now, although, as  it  wasdelivered  at  Lougbglinn, 
connty  Roscommon,  it  would  not  otherwise  be  taken 
at  this  point.  Speaking  at  Lougbglinn,  county  Ros- 
common, on  the  31st  of  October,  1880,  Mr.  M.  Harris 
said  : — 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The 
reference  which  the  speaker  that  has  just  addressed 
you  has  made  to  agrarian  crime  reminds  me  that  I 
have  not  been  very  well  treated  by  the  public  Press  in 
reference  to  statements  which  I  made  at  a  meeting  in 
Galway.  ('  Groans  for  them.'  Groans.)  I  made  use 
at  that  great  meeting,  I  made  use  of  an  expression 
which  perhaps  I  should  not  have  made  use  of,  but  I 
was  misunderstood  as  regards  the  meaning  which  I 
myself  attached  to  that  expression,  and  the  late 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  very  many,  of  the 
English  papers  have  taken  advantage  of  that  expres- 
sion, and  have  used  it  in  order  to  bring  opprobrium 
upon  the  cause  of  the  tenant-farmers.  ('  Down  with 
them.')  After  using  that  expression  the  chairman  of 
our  meeting  remarked  upon  it,  and  I  was  happy  to  seize 
upon  the  occasion  in  order  to  say — and  I  request  that 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  will  put  down  my  words 
here  now- — in  order  to  state  that,  not  only  was  I 
opposed  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  but  that  I 
was  actually  opposed  in  feeling  to  tho  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  the  lower  animals.  No  man  could  make  a 
clearer  or  a  fairer  recantation  than  that  was.  Gentle, 
men,  the  expression  which  I  made  use  of  was  this.  I 
said,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  endeavours  that  I 
had  made  in  1843  and  1844  to  put  down  agrarian 
crime,  I  had  before  my  mind  the  honest  endeavours 
that  I  myself  and  that  the  great  Liberal  party  and  the 
priesthood  at  that  time  had  made  to  put  down  agrarian 
crime  in  Ireland,  and  I  had  also  before  my  mind  tho 
exterminators  who  came  in  after  we  had  succeeded, 
and  who  used  the  state  of  peace  and  harmony  which 
were    striving    to    induce    in    order    to    extermiuato 
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millions  of  the  people.  (Cheers.)  When  I  spoke  I 
had  this  matter  before  my  mind,  and  I  confess  here 
before  you  to-day  that  the  expressions  I  made  use  of 
were  liable  to  misinterpretation,  for  I  say,  gentlemen, 
that  if  landlords— that  I  never  would  again  do  what  I 
had  done  in  the  past, and  I  was  unhappy  in  stating  thafc 
if  landlords  were  shot  down  like  partridges  in 
September,  I  should  not  interfere  to  save  them. 
(Cheers.)  Well,  now,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  strong 
statement,  and  it  was  a  wrong  staitement,  for  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  me  and  of  every  other  good  citizen,  in 
case  the  people  were  to  turn  round  in  an  inhuman  or 
a  merciless  way  for  to  exterminate  or  shoot  down 
landlords,  and  I  say  my  expressions  were  open  to  that 
interpretation,  I  say  it  would  be  an  inhuman  and  un- 
manly thing  for  either  me  or  anybody  else  to  stand  up 
and  allow  such  acts  to  be  committed.  But,  gentlemen, 
my  interpretation  of  it  was  this.  I  said  I  had  in  my 
mind  the  idea  of  the  exterminator,  who  is  inhuman  to 
apparently  thousands  of  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  I 
had  also  in  my  mind  the  poor  victim  here  striving  to 
defend  himself  against  that  exterminator,  and  1  said 
myself  that  I  would  not  tie  down  the  hands  of  the  one 
and  allow  the  other  to  do  his  work  of  extermiration 
and  crime  (loud  cheers)  ;  and  perhaps  I  should  not,  I 
know  I  should  not,  have  used  the  expressions  I  did 
use,  because  an  excited  people,  perhaps  a  peojilj 
labouring  under  grievous  oppression,  may  misinterpret 
what  1  say,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
now,  my  friends,  that  honestly  in  my  mind  I  believe 
that  the  crime  of  murder,  if  attached  to  our  cause, 
would  bring  the  wrath  of  God  down  upon  it.  I  think 
that  is  as  honest  and  as  fair  a  recantation,  if  recanta- 
tion were  required,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  make 
with  reference  to  agrarian  crimes.  Now,  gentlemen, 
having  gone  so  far,  I  shall  turn  round  and  address 
myself  to  the  subject  matter  for  which  this  meeting 
has  been  called  together.     (Cheers.)" 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  J.  E.  M'Donnell  made 
a   speech,  in  which  occurs  the  following  : — 

*'  There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to  tell 
you  about,  and  that  is  the  Land  League  organi- 
zation. (Cheers  for  the  League.)  If  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  cast  aside  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness, if  they  are  prepared  to  make  some  tempo- 
rary sacrifices,  and  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  do 
that  I  would  say  of  them  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
*  Ay,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are' 
from  this  moment.  Let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly 
veins  that  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  liberty's  war, 
be  wasted  on  tyrants  or  stagnate  in  chains." 

Going  back  to  Ualway,  the  next  extracts  are  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Michael  O'SuUivan,  delivered  at 
Kylebeg,  county  Galway,  on  the  loth  of  November, 
1880  :— 

"  To-day  I  won't  go  into  discussion  ;  the 
weather  is  uupropitious,  and  neither  am  I  able  ;  but  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  the  object  that  has  brought 
us  together,  and  caused  the  flag  to  fly  ;  and  I  will  call 
your  atLeation  to  that,  and  I  will  ask  you  what  is  the 
object  of  this  meeting  ;  and  I  will  answer  to  de- 
nounce the  land-grabber.  (Groans  and  cheers.)  I  will 
aslf  you  to  concentrate  all  the  powers  that  God  and 
nature  has  given  yoa  to  denounce  that  wretch,  the  land- 
grabber.  ...  I  will  ask  you  to  think  only  of  the 
man  who  has  entered  with  you  into  a  solemn  covenant 
not  to  betray  your  cause  ;  and  I  ask  you  to  look  at 
that    man   for   having  betrayed  your  cause.     Oh.  for  a 


tongue  to  curse  him  !  ('Oh,  the  robber,'  and  groans.) 
....  And  when  he  looks  about  for  a  shelter — a  shelter 
such  as  he  has  robbed  the  widow  of  ,do  you  deny  him.  And 
may  Heaven  deny  him  of  it.  .  .  .  I  want  to  know  to-day 
are  you  determined  to  put  an  end  to  eviction,  such  as 
this,  or  not,  and  determined  to  have  your  rights  ? 
('  We  are,  we  are.')  Whether  you  are  determined  that 
no  man  will  befoind  amongst  you  to  take  the  farm.  If 
Bach  a  person  is  fopnd  amongst  you  to  take  the  farm,  no 
Government  can  prosecute  you  for  not  buying,  or  sell- 
ing to  him.  No  Government  can  prosecute  you  for 
branding  his  name  for  generations.  (Cheers.)  No 
Government  can  force  yoa  to  act  to  him  as  one  man 
acts  to  another.  No,  you  must  look  upon  him  as  a 
traitor.  As  a  man  you  could  not  commune  with.  As  a 
man  of  whom  you  could  not  think,  except  to  curse  your 
God.  As  a  man  coudenmed  before  your  fellow-man, 
and  with  whom  it  would  be  treacherous  to  .  .  .  No 
Government  can  prosecute  you  for  acting  towards  him 
as  a  traitor  should  be  acted  towards.  Will  you  act  by 
that  man  ?  ('  No,  no.')  Will  you  act  by  him  as  a  man 
who  stood  with  a  razor  to  cut  your  throats  ?  Will 
you  leave  the  shop  in  which  he  buys  ?  ('  We  will.') 
Will  you  take  one  side  of  the  road  when  he  takes  the 
others'  ('We  will,'  and  cheers.)  If  the  maa  who 
has  taken  the  farm  of  tliis  widow  and  orphans,  if  he 
does  not  give  up  that  farm  to  the  original  owner, 
will  you  look  upon  him  as  an  outcast  ?  ('  We  will,' 
and  cheers.)  Let  that  man  alone  ;  don't  speak 
to  him  ;  his  own  conscience  will  be  his 
guide.  ('Look  at  him  here,'  and  groans.)  Let 
him  alone.  Night  or  day  let  him  have  no  peace,  he 
has  a  conscience,  no  matter  how  he  may  go  on  ;  he 
has  a  heart,  he  has  a  conscience  which  will  sipite  him 
when  the  honest  man  sleeps.  He  has  a  conscience  that 
will  know  no  rest,  and  he  will  have  that  conscience, 
and  let  him  have  it.  The  strongest  action  you  can 
take  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  ...  I  think 
before  we  part  that  we  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  for  his  action  in  this  matter.  He  has  recog- 
nized his  error,  and  he  has  come  forward  and  renounced 
his  farm.  It  is  an  example  worth  following.  It  is  an 
example  that  will  never  be  forgotten  for  him.  .  .  f 
When  I  come  forward  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Land 
League  I  feel  I  am  too  small  in  face  of  that  organiza- 
tion." 
1 

The  next  speech  was  one  delivered  by  Mr.  Farnell 
at  Beaufort,  county  Kerry,  on  May  16,  1880. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (reading)  : — 

"  Fellow-couutryroen  and  people  of  Kerry,  allow  me 
to  congratulate  you  upon  this  magnificent  meeting. 
It  is  the  largest  land  meeting  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  attending  since,  in  the  county  Mayo  (cheers), 
just  twelve  months  since,  we  initiated  the  movement 
at  Irishtown,  which  will  sweep  the  feudal  system  of 
landlordism  in  this  country  from  its  hollow  basis.  .  .  , 
The  laws  landlords  make  give  the  landlords 
the  right  to  exact  any  rent  that  they  iilease,  and  to 
seize  the  food  upon  which  the  tenant  has  to  depend 
for  his  existence  in  satisfaction  for  that  rent,  and 
finally  in  driving  out  the  tenant  from  his  holding  if  ho 
fails  or  is  not  able  to  pay  this  rent.  These  laws  aro 
unjust,  and  although  we  members  of  Parliament  can 
do  and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  alter  them,  you  can  do 
a  great  deal  more.  The  power  of  organization  is 
enormous  ;  there  are  600,000  tenant  farmers  in  Ire- 
land,  there  are  10,000  landlords,  and  no  law  can  give 
the  10,000  landlords  the  powpr  to  drive  away  600,000 
tenant  farmers.     (Cheers.)     Now    there    has   been   a 
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dispute,  a  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the  way  in 
■which  this  land  question  will  bo  settled.  We  believe 
it  will  never  be  settled  as  long  as  this  institution  of 
landlordism  survives  in  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  You  may 
patch  and  cobble  the  system  as  you  please,  but  as  long 
as  it  exists  in  Ireland  you  will  never  make  it  any- 
thing but  a  bad  system,  and  it  is  your  duty  in  laying 
down  the  lines  for  this  question  to  See  that  they  are 
laid  on  a  good  foundation.  (Cheers.)  We  have  put 
our  demands  before  the  English  nation,  and  we  shall 
ehortly  put  them  before  the  English  Parliament.  In  no 
other  country,  save  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
has  such  a  system  of  landlordism  survived,  and  we 
shall  ask  what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  abolish  it  in 
Ireland.  It  is  exceedingly  likely  that,  as  in  the  past, 
something  else  we  have  not  asked  for  will  be  given  to 
us  in  settlement  of  the  question.  Hints  have  been 
thrown  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  going  to  extend  the 
Ulster  custom  to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  (Voice  :  '  It 
would  not  be  bad.')  I  shall  not  object  to  such  a 
measure,  but  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  final  solution 
of  the  land  question.  (Cheers.)  The  Ulster  custom  is 
good  where  the  tenant  has  property  in  protecting  that 
property,  and  in  a  series  of  years  the  Ulster  custom 
would  undoubtedly  create  a  property  for  the  tenant. 
But  if  a  period  of  depression  comes  we  see  the 
property  of  the  tenant  is  no  longer  protected,  and  we 
see  who  is  the  first  to  suffer.  We  see  this  by  the 
people  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  right  of  the 
tenant  has  disappeared  in  the  face  of  bad  times,  and 
where  the  tenants  are  groaning  just  as  loudly  as  you 
are  under  the  oppressive  rackrents  that  have  been  in- 
flicted on  you.  We  must  have,  then,  some  temporary 
measure  which  will  prevent  the  extinction  of  the 
smaller  classes  of  the  tenantry,  the  only  standard  of 
rent  which  is  afforded  to  us  is  the  Government  valua- 
tion. In  proposing  that  evictions  should  be  suspended 
for  a  period  of  two  years  in  the  holdings  valued  at 
and  under  £20  we  have  been  charged  with  a  desire 
to  confiscate  the  rent  of  the  landlord  for  two  years, 
but  we  will  leave  him  many  other  ways  of  recovering 
his  rent.  We  will  leave  him  the  same  method  of 
recovering  it  as  the  tradesman  has  for  his  debts. 
We  will  put  him  in  the  same  position  as  the  banks  and 
shop-keeping  class  of  the  country  who  have  been 
supplying  the  means  of  existence  to  the  tenant 
farmers  during  the  last  12  months.  There  should  be 
no  hardship  in  placing  the  landlord  on  a  level  with 
them  for  two  years  for  the  recovery  of  their  debts  in 
the  shape  of  rent.  (Cheers.)  But  if  this  be  not  done, 
what  will  happen  ?  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
of  the  600,000  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland  fully  400,000 
are  unable  to  pay  the  rents.  (Cheers.)  Ejectments 
for  non-payment  of  rent  have  been  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  in  a  short  time  the  landlords  will 
ask  the  courts  of  law  to  enforce  those  deci-ees  and 
ejectments.    This  will  be  a  very  serious  situation." 

SiE  H.  James  (continuing): — 

"  Can  it  be  expected  this  time  in  the  19th  century 
our  people  will  allow  themselves  to  be  driven  from 
their  farms  as  in  18-18.  I  think  that  day  is  gone  by 
(cheers,  and  '  We  will  not  do  it  ')  ;  that  a  spirit  of 
determination  is  taking  fast  hold  of  our  people,  and 
that  they  will  no  longer  permit  themselves  to  be 
exterminated  as  in  the  past,  either  with  or  without 
the  law.  (Cheers.)  I  say  that  the  Government  that 
leaves  the  tenantry  of  this  country  at  the  mercy  of 
the  landlords  undertakes  a  very  grave  responsibility, 
the  outcome  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  ;    and  I  ask 


,  the  Government  of  England  to  inform  themselves  upon 
this  subject,  and  if  it  finds  that  my  statement  is  a 
true  one,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
are  face  to  face  with  famine,  that  they  will  pass 
such  a  measure  as  will  stay  eviction.  (Cheers.)  If 
the  Legislature  refuses  to  step  in  this  agitation  will 
have  to  go  on  (cheers),  it  will  increase  tenfold  in 
intensity,  and  the  people  will  do  for  themselves  that 
which  the  Legislature  refuses  to  do.     (Cheers.)" 

Mr.  ASQtJITH  :—  ' 

"  Now,  I  have  said  that  I  don't  object  to  the 
Ulster  custom,  but  the  Ulster  custom  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  it  is 
useless  for  the  Government,  like  the  ostrich,  to  hide 
its  head  in  the  sand,  and  to  imagine  that  by  extending 
the  Ulster  custom  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  that  they  can 
meet  the  gravity  of  the  present  emergency.  We  have 
recommended  amongst  other  things,  that  a  Commission 
should  be  appointed  with  powers  of  compulsory  expro- 
priation in  certain  cases.  Some  people  have  said  that 
we  ought  to  expropriate  absentee  landlords  and  Lon- 
don companies.  Now,  undoubtedly,  the  principle  of 
expropriating  absentee  landlords,  London  companies, 
and  corporations  drawing  vast  revenues  from  Ireland 
and  returning  nothing  is  a  correct  one,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  cannot  help  saying  that  many  absentee  land- 
lords and  London  companies  own  the  lowest  rented 
estates  in  Ireland,  and  I*  should  prefer  a  measure  of 
compulsory  expropriation  in  the  case  of  rackrenting 
landlords.  I  would  empower  thf  Government  Com- 
mission to  give  every  rackrenting  landlord  in  Ireland, 
or  the  mostrackrentingamongst  the  number  in  Ireland, 
20  years'  purchase  of  the  Government  valuation,  and  I 
believe  that  if  such  a  law  *ere  enacted,  and  eight  or 
ten  millions  of  money  given  to  this  Commission,  that 
you  would  see  rents  coming  down  at  such  a  run  as  has 
never  entered  the  mind  of  man  at  the  present  moment. 
Let  us  examine  how  it  would  work.  We  should  have 
a  Commission  with  ten  millions  of  money  entitled  to 
come  down  on  any  landlord  and  ask  him  to  produce 
his  rental.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  a  Commission  to 
pick  out  of  the  county  Kerry  the  most  rackrenting 
landlords, and  if  those  did  not  reduce  their  rent  within 
six  inonths'  time  they  should  receive  20  years'  pur- 
chase of  the  Government  valuation,  those  men  would 
be  bound  to  reduce  their  rent  that  it  would  make  it 
more  profitable  for  them  to  remain  landlords  than  to 
take  the  20  years'  purchase  in  compensation.  Well, 
then,  supposing  10  or  20  landlords  in  the  county  of 
Kerry  were  selected  by  the  Commission,  and  if  they 
yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the 
Commission  could  afterwards  go  and  select  the  10 
next  worst  men  and  deal  with  them  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  in  that  way  all  over  Ireland." 

Sir  H.  James  concluded  reading  the  speech  : — 
"  You  would  have  the  simplest  and  most  easily 
worked  machinery  for  compelling  a  natural  reduction 
of  rent  to  a  fair  value.  (Cheers.)  -With  such  a  power 
hanging  over  his  head  no  landlord  would  dare  to  rack- 
rent  his  tenantry,  and  meanwhile  the  process  of 
making  the  people  the  owuers  of  their  land  could  go 
on  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances.  I  have 
spoken  at  greater  length  than  I  expected.  We  will 
see  tliat  the  people  will  not  be  swept  from  the  country 
while  there  is  money  to  defend  them  in  the  courts  of 
law,  The  National  Land  League  has  plenty  of  money 
at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland.  Your  fellow-countrymen  in 
America  will    send  you   as  much  money  as  you  want. 
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Everywhere  throughout  the  States  I  have  found  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  help  you.  Do  not,  then,  be 
afraid  ;  band  yourselves  together  ;  organize  yourselves 
(cheers)  against  the  landlord  system,  and,  believe  me, 
the  day  is  dawning  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  first 
great  step  to  strike  down  British  misrule,  and  the 
noble  dreams  of  Grattan,  Emniett,  and  Lord  Otho 
Fitzgerald,  and  of  every  Irish  patriot  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  brought  to  a  triumph  and  realization. 
(Cheers.)  I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  this 
resolution  :  '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
eviction  of  occupiers  of  land  for  non-payment  of  a 
rent  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  landlord  is  unjust, 
subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  country, and  calls  for 
the  emphatic  condemnation  of  all  lovers  of  justice.'  " 

Then  there  was  a  meeting  at  Castleisland  on  October 
10,  1880,  at  which  a  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Kanturk,  made  a 
speech, in  which  he  seems  to  refer  to  a  previous  speech 
by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor. 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD. — Yes,  you  have  not  a  copy  of  that 
speech,  but  I  should  like  to  read  it.  I  have  here  a 
lithograph  of  it,  and  I  will  see  that  your  Lordships 
have  copies  of  it  later  on. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  speech,  in  which 
Mr.  O'Connor  spoke  to  having  seen  an  unfortunate 
family,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  he  was 
addressing,  whose  roof  had  been  burnt  over  their 
heads.  After  describing  the  poverty-stricken  condi- 
tion of  this  family,  he  spoke  of  the  people  of  Kerry  as 
the  worst  housed,  worst  fed,  and  worst  clothed  in 
Europe.  He  attributed  this  to  the  system  of  land- 
lordism, which,  however,  he  believed  was  about  to  be 
put  an  end  to.  He  concluded  by  charging  his  hearers 
not  to  beat  about  the  bosh  in  any  way,  not  to  attempt 
any  act  of  violence  towards  Samuel  Hussey.  "  Harm 
not  him,"  he  said,  "nor  any  one  connected  with  him, 
but  keep  a  firm  grip  on  your  houiesteads.  You  have 
many  means  in  your  power  without  resorting  to  force 
or  violence." 

Sib  H.  James. — This  is  the  passage  in  Mr.  John- 
ston's speech  to  which  I  call  attention  : — 

"  The  eloquent  member — I  was  going  to  say  for 
Queen's  County  ;  but  she  has  no  call  to  it — the  elo- 
quent member  of  the  county  of  the  Moores — has  told 
you  not  to  commit  a  crime.  Ah  !  a  crime.  There's  a 
difference  between  crimes  and  crimes.  But  I  tell  you 
this,  that  if  my  father  or  mother,  or  my  blood  was  in- 
side a  cabin,  and  flames  put  to  the  roof,  I  would 
grapple  with  the  tyrant.  And  here  I  would  go  down  ; 
but  to  come  to  the  question.  I  think,  my  friends,  if 
I  had  to  deal  with  this  resolubion  we  should  not 
adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning." 

Then  again  : — 

"  Salford  is  not  far  from  Hulme  ;  and  to-day,  in 
Salford,  there  stands  beneath  heaven's  light  the 
shadows  of  three  men  murdered  by  the  Saxon.  If  he 
needs  a  subject,  let  him  stand.  .  .  .  the  scaffold  at 
Salford  and  produce  to  me  any  three  men  equal  in 
honour,  in  dignity,  and  in  glory  to  Allen,  Lartin,  and 
O'Brien.  Some  men  tell  us  that  we  are  Communists." 
At  this  meeting  Mr.  Biggar  was  present  and  made  a 
speech.  I  only  propose  to  read  the  latter  portion  of 
the  speech.    If  there  is  any  other  part   of  the  speech 


that  Mr.  Biggar  desires  should  be  read,  perhaps  he 
will  read  it. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD.— Mr.  Biggar,  my  Lordi,  will  trust 
to  me  to  read  anything  that  I  think  material.  The 
learned  counsel  then  commenced  to  read  : — "  Then, 
brethren,  there  are  other  duties  which  Land  Leagues 
can  do  "  

Sib  H.  James. — That  is  the  part  I  was  going  to 
read. 

Mr.  LocKwooD. — Oh,  by  all  means. 

Sib  H.  James  : — 

"  Then,  brethren,  there  are  other  duties  which 
Land  Leagues  can  do  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance. Among  other  things,  you  can  take  care 
that    none    of    your   neighbours    give    more    than    the 

valuation    to  the    landlords  In  the  shape 

of  rent.  You  can  take  care,  if  anyone  is  base  enough 
to  take  property  against  the  course  pursued  by  his 
fellows,  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  district  can  he 
brought  agfiinst  him,  and  that  he  be  forced,  not  by 
physical  means,  but  by  means  which  are  exceedingly 
powerful,  to  do  what  he  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  that  kind.  Then  suppose  a  tenant-farmer  ia 
threatened  with  an  eviction  with  no  cause,  you  can 
take  care  that  all  the  facts  are  supplied  to  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  and  'that  this",  man  would  get 
a  proper  defence.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
if  they  had  been  properly  defended.  .  .  .  the 
result  would  have  been  that  the  landlords  would 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  tenant  would 
have  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  farm. 
Then,  again,  suppose  a  tenant  is  evicted,  you 
can,  if  possible,  take  means  to  have  this  tenant 
put  back  into  his  holding.  You  can  take  care  that  the 
land  will  be  of  no  value  to  anybody  else,  you  can  take 
care  that  the  cattle  shall  not  be  cruelly  treated,  but 
that  they  can  stray  off  the  land  ;  the  fences  will  fall 
down,  and  there  will  be  no  benefit  in  having  that 
land.    Suppose  any  man  takes  this  land  ?" 

Mr.  LoCKwoOD.— That  is  the  point  to  which  I  pro- 
posed to  read. 

Sib  H.  James  :~ 

"  The  Land  League  are  unfairly  charged  with 
the  shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shoot" 
ing  of  landlords  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons. 
They  never  have  given  any  advice  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  and  plenty  of  other 
men  are  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey  ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  the  Land  League  can  do.  If  anyone  is  cheirged 
with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the  landlord  or 
his  agent, it  is  the  duty  of  the  Land  League  to  see  that 
that  person  who  is  charged  with  the  offence  shall  get 
a  fair  trial.  What  is  the  good  of  a  man  shooting  a 
landlord  ?  First  of  all,  the  Government  offers  an  enor^ 
mous  reward  ;  for  a  large  sum  of  money  some  one  may 
commit  perjury  against  one  for  whom  a  grudge  may  he 
felt,  or  against  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  suspicion 
but  of  the  very  vaguest  kind  may  take  place.  Then 
the  police  take  care  that,  if  they  hear  anything  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  they  bring  him  before  the  magi» 
strates,  and  take  care,  if  anything  is  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  shall  be  suppressed,  and  use  every 
means  in  their  power  for  a  conviction.  Then,  again, 
the  magistrates  who  hear  the  case  are  all  partisans 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  in  favour  o£  theii 
own   class.    Then,  again,  if   any   case   whatever    ia 
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made  against  the  prisoner,  and  he  is  sent  forward  for 
trial  at  the  Assizes,  the  Government  take  care  to 
pack  the  jury,  they  bring  down  the  ablest  counsel  at 
the  bar,  who  try,  if  possible,  to  twist  any  little.  .  . 
at  their  command  for  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
conviction.  Well,  you  the  members  of  the  local  Land 
League  can  use  your  exertions  to  get  everything  in 
favour  of  the  person  who  is  charged  with  such  a  crime 
as  shooting  a  landlord.  ,  You  can  take  care  an  inno- 
cent man  shall  not  suffer  the  pecalty  he  is  not  entitled 
to  suffer." 

A  Mr.  Harrington  was  also  present  at  this  meeting, 
my  Lords — Jlr.  Timothy  Harrington.  The  next  meet- 
ing to  which  I  will  call  attention  is  one  held  at  Kil- 
dare  on  August  15,  1880,  at  which  Mr.  John  Dillon 
made  a  speech.  This  is  the  first  passage  of  that  speech 
that  I  propose  to  read  : — 

"  The  people  ought  to  go  to  the  Government  and  get 
their  rights.  First  of  all,  the  imroediate  object  is  to 
put  a  stop  to  rackrents  ;  every  man  in  Kildare  shall 
pay  it  no  more.  Secondly,  we  must  insist  th.at  no 
man  or  woman  shall  be  put  out  of  his  or  her  farm.  No 
evictions  shall  be  in  Kildare.  Third,  no  arrears  of 
rent  shall  be  levied  in  Kildare.  The  country  is 
emerging  out  of  a  grave  crisis,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
a  good  season  if  you  will  not  be  in  a  good  position  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  If  you  pay  rent  and  arrears  of 
rent  this  year,  then  the  good  harvest  will  go  to  the 
landlords.  Therefore  this  year  there  shall  bo  no 
arrears  of  rent  paid." 

Then  again  later  on  : — ■ 

**  What  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  is  this — if  the 
peonle  desire  to  put  down  landlordism,  the  only  road 
fc>  this  is  to  have  an  organization  in  the  country,  that 
every  farmer  shall  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  Ijand 
League  that  exists  throughout  the  country,  that  all  the 
young  men  shall  be  prepared  to  march  to  the  meetings, 
and  in  proper  order  too.  And  when  we  have  thit 
organization  perfected  let  the  word  go  out  that  no 
farm  from  which  any  man  has  been  evicted  .shall  Le 
touched  or  used  until  the  rightful  owner  shall  be  put 
back  again.  .  .  .  You  must  (each  the  landlords 
that  if  tkeyevict  tenants  they  will  not  be  the  richer,  but 
the  poorer  ;  and  if  any  man  that  comes  and  takes  the 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  is  evicted,  show  him  in  a 
hundred  ways  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to 
have  taken  it  (cheers  ;  a  voice.—'  Give  him  the 
ball  '),  without  raising  a  finger  to  harm  him.  .  .  . 
We  ask  of  you  in  every  townland  two  men  who  are  not 
afraid  ot  any  man.  Give  each  of  these  a  book  with 
the  names  of  every  man  in  that  townlarvl.  They  will 
go  round  to  all  these  men  and  ask  every  one  of  them  to 
join  the  Land  League  ;  and  in  this  way  every  man  who 
refuses  is  known  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  people. 
I  believe  that  every  nine  oat  of  ten  will  join.  When 
any  man  gets  into  difficulties  the  Land  League  helps 
him,  and  if  he  is  turned  out  the  League  will  assist 
him.  .  .  .  And  I  will  tell  you  what  the  League 
will  do  if  the  landlords  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the 
people.  When  we  have  enrolled  300,000  Irishmen  as 
members  of  the  League,  if  the  landlords  insist  on  not 
doing  justice  to  the  people,  we  will  give  out  the  word 
to  strike  out  against  rent  entirely,  and  pay  no  more 
until  justice  is  done  to  them.  With  300,000  people 
enrolled  in  the  Land  League  no  rent  can  be  enforced 
in  this  country,  even  by  all  the  armies  of  England." 
The  last  passage  I  have  to  read  runs  : — 

"  The  rights  of  the  people  are  to  be  won  by  the  exer- 


tions of  the  people  themselves.  We,  your  representa- 
tives, have  good  duties  to  perform  in  Parliament, and  we 
cannot  do  those  duties  and  get  justice  for  Ireland  un- 
less you  fight  it  out  yourselves.  We  can  paralyze  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  we  can  prevent  them  pass- 
ing coercive  laws  that  would  throw  you  into  prison  for 
organizing  j-ourselves.  We  can  tell  you,  the  people, 
to  drill  yourselves  and  organize  yourselves,  and  we  can 
take  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  police  to  arrest  every 
man  found  out  after  8  o'clock  at  night.  We  in  Parlia- 
ment can  see  that  Irishmen  have  a  right  to  be  out  after 
8  o'clock  or  all  night  if  they  like.  We  will  see  that 
they  have  a  right  to  march  to  meetings  and  obey  the 
commands  of  their  leaders  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  We 
shall  sec  that  every  man  in  Ireland  shall  have  a  rifle 
if  ho  likes.  All  I  will  say  is  that  if  the  manhood  of 
Irt  land  is  not  enough  when  you  have  your  rights  to  win 
your  freedom  and  put  down  landlordism,  then  I  shall 
b3  ashamed  to  call  myself  an  Irishman.  Let  the 
people  of  Kildare  show  during  the  coming  autumn 
that  neither  dukes  nor  marquises  nor  any  other  lords 
can  terrorizeyou  or  intimidate  the  manhood  of  Ireland. ' ' 

Mr.  Ebid. — Here,  my  Lords,  I  ought  to  say  that  in 
"  Hansard  "  there  will  be  found  a  debate  which  took 
place  shortly  after  this  speech  was  delivered.  The 
Chief  Secretary  attacked  Mr.  Dillon  and  he  made  a 
reply  and  amplified  the  speech. 

Sir  II.  James. — I  will  now  read  some  passages  from 
th3  speech  of  Mr.  Michael  Boyton  :  — 

"  We  ask  you  to  say  that  the  rents  have  gone  high 
enough,  and  now  they  must  come  down." 

Mr.  Reid. — I  wish  the  passages  immediately  after 
this  to  be  read  : — 

"  Now,  I  think  the  advice  that  has  been  given  yuu 
h'^ro  to-day  when  you  were  told  to  remember  the 
advice  of  O'Connell  would  be  time  enough  when  we 
wanted  it.  That  advice,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  an 
insult  to  intelligent  Irishmen  of  to-day.  That  advice 
has  been  given  off  every  platform  on  which  I  have 
stood,  from  Donegal  to  Skibbereen.  That  is  the 
advice  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  (A  voice  :  *  You're  a 
second  O'Connell.')  I  don't  like  that  remark.  Was 
it  not  by  meetings  and  organization  he  got  all  for  you. 
Well,  to  the  men  who  attend  these  meetings  I  will  say 
it  is  time  enough  to  give  you  this  advice  when  you 
require  it.  There  is  no  intention  of  committing  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  God  or  the  law  of  Britain  ; 
and  I  am  the  last  man  to  ask  you  to  do  a  thing  I 
would  not  do  myself." 

The  advice  of  O'Connell,  my  Lords,  was  that  he  who 
commits  crime  is  an  enemy  to  his  cause. 

Sir  H.  James  read  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
speech  ; — 

"  I  shall  look  upon  this  meeting  as  sufficient  answer 
to  all  that  have  been  urged  against  myself  and  the 
men  associated  with  me.  I  appeal  to  you  through 
every  parish,  in  every  town,  in  every  village,  and  at 
every  cross  roads — for  I  am  as  much  iu  earnest  at  a 
cross  roads  as  any  place  else — to  pick  out  two  men 
who  will  not  be  afraid  of  any  man  and  send  them  to 
mo,  and  it  is  my  duty — my  painful  duty — to  show  these 
men  how  they  will  work  up  the  men  of  Kildare.  I 
shall  go  through  the  county  myself,  for  there  are  evils 
in  Kildare  that  want  to  be  plucked  out." 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  is  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Richard  Lalor,  M.F..  at  Athy,  Kildare,  ou 
October  10,  1880. 
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Mr.  A.  O'Connor  read  the  following  sentences  : — 
"  Well,  my  friends,  I  did  not  come  here  to  abuse 
the  landlords  at  all.  I  said  often,  and  will  say  now 
again,  I  believe  if  I  were  a  landlord  like  them— I  am 
a  tenant  farmer  like  yourselves,  living  by  my  industry 
— but  I  believe  if  I  turned  into  a  landlord  that  I  would 
be  as  bad  as  the  very  worst  of  them." 

Sir   H.    James    read    the    greater   portion    of    the 
speech,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

"  I  would  advise  the  tenant  farmers  of  Kildare  for 
the  future  to  pay  no  rent  higher  than  Griffith's  valua- 
tion. .  .  .  Mind,  no  matter  what  system  of 
landlordism  you  have,  there  is  no  system  like  the 
system  where  men  own  the  land  they  cultivate.  There 
is  another  advice  has  been  given  to  you  here  to-day, 
and  if  you  only  adhere  to  it  the  landlords  of  this 
country  will  bo  nowhere,  and  that  is  this,  if  Ihey 
come  down  upon  any  tenant,  let  you  stand  together 
and  do  not  take  a  man's  farm  that  is  put  out  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  If  a  man  is  put  out  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  lot  his  neighbours  not  run  grabbing  at  it.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  men  of  Kildare  have  not  spirit, 
and  honesty,  and  patriotism  enough  to  abstain  from 
taking  their  neighbour's  farm.  No,  my  friends,  the 
men  that  are  capable  of  taking  their  neighbour's  farm 
and  seeing  himself  and  his  children  put  out  on  the  road 
are  not  capable  of  liberty,  they  are  capable  of 
nothing  ;  and  I  do  tell  you  candidly  that  these  land- 
grabbers  in  the  country  they  are  worse  than  the  land- 
lords, and  you  would  have  no  bad  landlords  in  the 
country  only  for  these  landgrabbers.  The  resolution 
that  I  came  to  propose  and  speak  to,  I  ask  you,  is 
not  it  an  honest  one  ?  I  ask  you  that  you  will  take  a 
pledge  before  you  leave  this  that  you  will  take  no 
man's  farm  that  is  put  out  of  his  farm.  Now,  your 
Archbishop  to-day,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  appeared  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  the  Land  League,  and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Land  League  myself,  that  they 
were  advising  the  people  of  this  country  to  shed  the 
blood  of  the  Iandlor.ls.  (Cries  of  '  Never.')  Now,  I 
must  confess  that  I  never  heard  such  advice  given,  but 
on  the  very  contrary,  the  Land  League  beUeves 
without  shedding  a  single  drop  of  blood,  if  the  people 
of  this  country  have  only  virtue  enough  aud  manhood, 
that  in  spite  of  any  Government  and  any  landlord  and 
all  the  landlords  put  together,  they  will  have  their 
right  before  six  months  if  they  will  only  stand 
together  like  men.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all 
necessary  to  ^shoot  a  landlord,  and  we  do  not  encou- 
rage it  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  deprecate  it  ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  we  are  not  bound  to  go  watching  every 
poor  fellow  in  the  country  that  is  driven  to  despera- 
tion. We  are  not  going  to  watch  and  preach  sermons 
to  them.  Let  the  men  that  drive  the  men  to  despera- 
tion, let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  I  must 
protest  against  the  Archbishop  saddling  us  with  the 
responsibility  of  every  assassination  that  takes  place 
in  this  country.  He  has  no  right  to  do  it  no  more 
than  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  do  it.  They  speak  of 
this  coimtry  because  one  poor  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Mountmorres  was  shot  the  other  day.  (Groans.)  Well, 
I  would  not  like  to  be  the  man  that  shot  Lord  Mount- 
morres at  all.  I  think  it  was  a  bad  act,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  what  fuss  is  made  when  a  poor  man  is 
shot  in  the  country.  Why,  if  we  take  England,  there 
'  is  '  about  five  murders  in  England  for  one  in  Ireland, 
and  where  is  the  fuss  made  about  the  men  that  kill 
their  wives,  and  children,  and  sweethearts,  and  all 
their  triends  in  England  ;  there  is    no  fuss  made  about 


them,  but  because  a  man  happens  to  have  a  title  to 
his  name  a  great  fuss  is  made  about  him.  Well,  as  I 
said  before,  I  think  it  very  wrong.  The  Archbishop 
said  this  country  was  steeped  in  the  blood  of  these 
men.  Where  has  it  been  steeped  in  the  blood  of  these 
men  ?  How  many  have  been  shot  in  this  country,  or 
deprived  of  their  lives  since  this  Land  League  com- 
menced ?  No,  I  am  convinced  that  only  for  the 
National  Land  League  there  would  have  been  ten 
murders  to  the  one  since  it  commenced.  What  we 
have,  and  what  the  Land  League  has  to  try  is  to  show 
you  another  road  besides  shooting  those  men,  because 
they  are  not  worth  shooting.  (Cheers.)  ...  In 
France  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  until  the  year  1793, 
they  had  the  landlords  there.  Well,  I  suppose  a  great 
many  of  you  heard  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
French  people  were  a  sensitive  people, and  theytook  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  their  landlords  that,  un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  take.  No,  my  friends,  we 
are  not  able  at  present  to  take  the  method  that  they 
took.  I  wish  we  were.  I  wish  we  were,  and  it  is  nut 
here  I  would  be  to-day.  No,  we  are  not  able,  but  wa 
must  take  other  methods  ;  and  I  can  tell  you  this, 
without  lighting  the  Government  or  without  any  revolu- 
tion, or  without  any  violence,  if  you  stick  true  to 
each  other,  unite  and  organize  in  each  parish  a  Land 
League,  stand  together  to  one  another,  do  not  allow 
the  landlords  to  trample  upon  you,  and  I  say  as  sure 
as  the  sun  is  shining  on  you  this  moment  you  will 
become  the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  before 
three  years  come  about.  All  you  will  require,  my 
friends,  is  imion." 

Portions  of  a  speech  made  by  Michael  Boyton  on 
the  same  occasion  were  also  read  by  the  learned  coun- 
sel, the  following  being  among  them  : — 

**  I  want  every  man  here  to-day  to  remember 
what  your  brothers  in  Tipperary  are  doing.  They 
are  standing  together,  and  wherever  acts  of  laud- 
lord  oppression  come  up  they  tell  the  tenant, 
'  Let  them  put  you  out,  we  will  put  you  in 
again  ;  let  them  put  you  out  again,  we  will  put 
you  in  again  ;  ay,  and  again  and  again,  and  let 
them,  if  they  dare,  see  the  man  that  will  come  there 
and  touch  a  blade  of  grass  on  your  land.'  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  by  crimes  of  violence  that  the  people  of 
the  South  Biding  of  Tipperary  to-day  are  enabled  to, 
if  we  give  them  the  word,  strike  against  the  payment 
of  all  rent.  It  is  not  because  they  have  always  been 
fond  of  shooting  a  bad  landlord  in  Tipperary  that  they 
are  in  their  present  position.  Ifc  is  rather  because, 
with  their  clergy  at  their  head,  th{W  are  standing  face 
to  face  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Ireland,  land- 
lordism, its  worst  weapon,  and  telling  them  come  here 
to  Tipperary  and  do  your  worst.  We  will  show  you 
how  we  will  settle  the  laud  question.  Already  a  doaen 
of  model  farms  exist  in  the  county  Tipperary.  They 
are  model  farms  because  they  are  standing  there  a 
living  witness  that  the  landlord  dare  not  till  the  land, 
and  cannot  get  a  living  man  to  strike  a  spade  or 
plough  in  it,  and  he  dare  not,  he  is  too  cowardly  to 
go  there  and  till  it  himself.  What  has  brought  about 
this  condition  of  things  ?  Intelligent  organization, 
organization  without  which  this  meeting  and  all  such 
meetings  will  be  worthless,  and  the  excitement  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time  will  pass  away  just  as  these 
men  to-morrow  will  take  down  these  flags  and  this 
platform,  and  it  will  all  vanish,  and  the  land-grabbers, 
and  the  land  thieves  who  are  here  amongst  you  will  go 
back  to  their  evil  devilish   work,  of  propping  up  land- 
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lordism  by  taking  land.  .  .  .  While  I  will  counsel  men 
to  avoid  ciinaes  of  violence,  in  the  words  of  James 
Eedpath,  that  man  must  be  socially  excommunicated. 
.  .  .  The  man  who  will  take  his  neighbour's  land 
or  his  farm,  as  you  will  be  called  upon  to  pledge 
yourselves  not  to  do  directly,  the  man  who  does  that 
betrays  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  he  is  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  the  cause  of  the  people  to- 
day in  Ireland  is  the  cause  of  God,  of  justice,  and  of 
humanity." 

A  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Kilkenny  on 
October  2,  1880,  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  EussELL.  It 
contained   the    following    passages  : — 

"  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  institution  of  landlord- 
ism, with  such  a  history  as  it  has  had  in  Ire- 
land, can  possibly  survive,  and  I  think  that 
the  Irish  people  would  do  well  to  devote  all 
their  energies  to  its  extirpation.  The  resolution  speaks 
of  the  proprietary  right  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  the 
proprietary  right  of  the  landlord.  I  think  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  establish  such  a  practical  system  of 
partnership  as  will  secure  and  recognize  these  two 
joint  and  different  proprietary  righbs  in  the  land.  The 
proprietary  right  of  the  tenant  is  the  right  which  he 
has  earned  by  reclaiming  the  laud  from  a  state  of 
nature,  and  by  making  it  productive  for  the  benefit  of 
all  ;  the  proprietary  right  of  the  landlord  is  the 
right  which  he  has  obtained  by  force,  fraud,  and  con- 
quest. ...  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  Legislature  a  system  of  partnership 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  the  soil.  One 
of  them  must  go.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  .  .  .  Do 
not  waste  your  resources  in  striving  to  prop  up  land- 
lordism, but  ask  for  your  right,  and  your  right  is  that 
the  man  who  tills  the  soil  may  own  it.  This  has  been 
tested  before  in  other  countries,  and  in  every  other 
country  where  the  feudal  land  tenure  existed  they  have 
substituted  ownership  for  it.  Do  not,  then,  tinker  with 
this  question,  because  if  you  do  you  will  be  left 
pretty  much  as  badly  off  as  you  were  before.  The 
Government  will  never  agree  to  value  rents  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ;  they  will  agree  to  make 
you  the  owners  if  you  declare  it  unmistakably  that 
it  is  your  intention  to  become  the  owners,  and  if  you 
organize  yourselves  in  this  county  of  Kilkenny,  if  you 
join  the  National  Land  League  and  send  us  information 
as  to  the  rents  of  the  tenantry  throughout  this  county, 
as  soon  as  we  get  information  we  will  organize 
a  strike  against  rent  on  the  estate  of  every 
rack-renting  landlord  in  Kilkenny.  As  soon  as 
you  form  yourselves  into  branches  of  the  Land 
League,  and  send  us  the  rentals,  and  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  of  every  tenant-farmer  in  the 
county,  we  will  select  out  of  that  number  for  you 
those  holdings  which  are  obviously  paying  a  rack-rent, 
and  we  will  come  down  and  assist  those  tenants  to 
strike  against  the  payment  of  further  rent  tor  some 
time.  But  we  wish  you  to  do  this  in  a  methodical 
way.  You  must  organize  yourselves,  you  must  collect 
the  information  and  send  it  to  usj  and  then  we  will 
select  a  certain  number  of  landlords  in  this  and  every 
other  county,  and  we  will  call  upon  the  tenantry  on 
those  estates  to  refuse  to  pay  any  more  rents  until 
those  rents  are  permanently  reduced,  and  we  will 
stand  by  the  tenantry  in  this  struggle  ;  we  will  help 
you  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  and  there 
are  millions  of  your  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in 
America  who  will  help  you  also,  and    who    will    send 


you  money  to  keep  up  this  struggle  as  long  as  you 
bear  yourselves  like  men,  and  then  when  we  have 
found  out  these  bad  landlords,  and  have  reduced  them 
to  their  knees,  and  when  we  have  settled  the  question 
without  any  Act  of  Parliament  as  far  as  the  bad  land- 
lords are  concerned,  we  shall  not  find  it  any  more 
difficult  to  reckon  with  the  good  landlords  whom  my 
friend  Mr.  Marum  is  so  anxious  about," 

Sir  H.  James  read  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  T.  Sexton,  M.P.,at  the  same  place  and  time  : — 

' '  Now,  lastly,  the  Land  League  has  a  work  of  pro- 
tection to  perform.  Besides  the  organizing  of  public 
opinion,  they  will  prevent  any  man,  a  cowardly  wretch, 
from  behaving  as  a  traitor  to  the  public  interest,  and 
from  committing  the  political  sacrilege  of  taking  a 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  unjustly  evicted. 
l?esides  that,  the  Land  League  will  have  another  work 
to  do,  and  what  is  it  ?  Suppose  a  poor  tenant,  because 
he  upholds  your  principles,  is  turned  out  of  his  farm 
with  his  children  and  wife,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
bined tenant-farmers  of  the  county  to  hold  that  man 
harmless,  to  save  him  and  his  wife  from  starving,  and 
to  find  him  some  means  of  living  on  until  we  have 
better  days  in  Ireland." 

The  Court  at  this  point  adjourned  for  Irmcheon. 

On  its  reassejyibling,  SlE  H.  James  read  passages, 
among  which  was  the  following,  from  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brennan  at  Clanmacnoise,  September  5,1880: — 

"  Pay  the  labourer,  pay  the  merchant,  pay  the 
banker,  pay  yourselves  in  the  support  and  education 
of  your  children,  and  if  there  is  anything  over  that 
offer  it  to  the  landlord,  and  if  he  does  not  take  it 
then  put  it  in  your  pocket  til]  he  comes  respectfully 
to  ask  you  for  it  ;  but  above,  all,  and  before  all,  you 
must  refuse  to  take  a  farm  from  which  a  man  has  been 
evicted.  Let  that  farm  remain  waste  ;  let  the  grass 
rot  upon  it  ;  let  the  crops  rot  upon  it  ;  and  if  any  man 
is  found  to  take  it,  or  even  work  upon  it,  there  are  a 
thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  you  can  punish  him  ; 
that  you  can  punish  him  without  transgressing  the  law." 
The  next  extract  was  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  hardly  alluded  to  my  subject, 
and  the  reason  is  that  we  have  made  such  progress 
with  this  movement  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  or  near 
at  hand,  when  no  man  shall  dare  to  take  the  farm  from 
which  another  is  evicted,  for  the  man  who  takes  a 
farm  from  which  another  is  evicted  he  will  not  only 
be  looked  upon  as  a  black  sheep,  but  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  abomination  of  abominations.  That  no 
decent  man  will  marry  with  his  family,  and  that  ho 
will  be  looked  upon  as  false  to  his  country  and  to  his 
religion  ;  false  to  his  friends  and  to  everything  that  a 
good  or  honest  man  should  support.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to' 
propose  the  resolution  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me.' 
The  next  speech  was  one  by  Mr.  Michael  P.  Boyton 
ab  Farsonstown,  November  21,  1880.  SlE  H.  Jambs 
read  some  passages,  and 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ebid  read  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  We  aro  engaged  in  making  this  question  ripe  for 
settlement,  and  the  means  by  which  we  propose  to 
attain  the  objects  of  the  Land  League  are  very  simple, 
and  I  believe  that  they  involve  no  infringement  of 
God's  law, aye,  of  even  the  unjust  laws  that  are 
being  made  to  rule  Ireland  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  infringe  those  laws  in  the  slightest  degree  a  hair's 
breadth.  ...  I  heard  our  gospel  here  to-day  from  (he 
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lips  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  I  trust,  as  I  have  cherished  his 
words,  for  I  never  heard  that  gospel  so  eloquently 
propounded  yet,  and  I  trust,  as  I  am  taking  his  words 
home  with  me,  that  you  will  do  likewise,  and  that  you 
will  follow  his  advice.  And  one  word  now  in  conclu- 
sion. I  ask  you,  let  there  be  no  violence  in  word  or 
deed,  and  when  we  lift  the  unsullied  green  silk  flag 
of  Ireland  into  the  blue  orb  of  Heaven  let  there  be  no 
stain  of  blood  on  its  folds." 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  portions  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan  at  Ballinamore,  county 
Leitrim,  June  29,  18S0,  among  the  extracts  being 
the  following  : — 

"  If  there  be  an  eviction,  let  no  man  take  that 
farm.  ('  No,  no,'  and  cheers.)  You  pledged  your- 
selves solemnly  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  any 
one  is  evicted'.  ('  Never.')  You  pledge  yourself 
never  to  buy  any  article  which  the  sheriffs  may  have 
for  sale.  If  there  is  to  be  an  auction,  let  the  sheriff 
hold  the  sale  ;  but  let  nothing  be  bought.  Let  no 
man  take  any  farm  of  land,  if  he  got  it  for  nothing. 
The  land  must  lie  idle.  If  there  is  anybody  mean  or 
traitor  enough  to  despise  the  cills  of  his  country,  shun 
him  as  you  would  a  tiger.  He  is  a  moral  tiger  ;  for 
he  sucks  the  blood  of  you  and  your  little  ones.  .  .  . 
Let  neither  length  nor  breadth,  height  or  depth  ever 
separate  you.     ('  Never.')  " 

The  next  speech  was  one  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan  at 
Manorhamilton,  August  29,  1880.  Portions,  among 
which  was  the  following,  were  read  by  Sib  H.  JamE3  : — 

"  Anywhere  a  landlord  evicts  a  man  from  his  home 
let  no  man  dare  to  herd  it.  If  any  wretch  should  be 
low  enough  to  do  so,  whether  it  be  at  the  church  or 
chapel,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him  and  bring  him 
into  contempt  ;  cry  shame  at  him  and  point  him  out 
to  everyone  as  an  unclean  animal. ' ' 
Mr.  Jasper  TuUy  also  made  a  short  speech  at  the 
meeting. 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  portions  of  a  speech  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walsh,  at  Ballinagleragh,  September  5,  1880. 
The  following  passage  occurred  in  the  speech  : — 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  here  to-day, 
that  no  man  will  take  land  from  which  another  had 
been  evicted,  or  that  you  will  take  a  farm  that  has 
been  surrendered  through  an  exorbitant  rent.  But 
should  there  be  found  among  you  a  wretch  mean 
enough  to  take  that  land  from  which  your  neighbour 
has  been  evicted,  I  ask  you  not  to  speak  to  him,  or 
buy  from  him,  or  sell  to  him,  or  recognize  him  in  pub- 
lic market,  or  street,  or  buy  from  the  shopkeeper 
where  he  deals.  Don't  interfere  with  him,  but  treat 
him  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.  And  another  thing, 
do  not  reap  his  corn,  or  dig  his  potatoes.  Leave  his 
com  uncut,  his  potatoes  undug,  and  himself  to  wither 
under  a  people's  curse.  I  ask  you,  as  I  asked  the 
people  of  Tipperary  the  other  day.  If  a  tenant  is 
evicted,  the  people  should  march  in  military  proces- 
sion, and  march  to  the  landlord's  door,  and  tell  him 
that  you  will  not  pay  one  penny  rent,  until  that 
tenant  is  reinstated." 

SlE  H.  Jambs  next  read  portions  of  a  speech  by 
Mr.Thomas  Brennan  at  Carrick-on-Shannon,  October  24, 
18S0  ;  and 

Mr.  ASQUITH  read  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  speech  : — 

"  But   the   trades  unions  have  taught   ns  a  lesson, 


they  have  taught  the  people  their  power  and  how  to 
use  it.  We  want  now  a  similar  union  oE  the  people  of 
Ireland  against  landlordism,  and  in  advocating  this,  in 
asking  this,  we  are  not  advocating  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  religion  or  morality.  The  landlords  have 
joined  in  combination  against  your  rights,  and  try  to 
uphold  land  monopoly.  We  want  you  to  join  in  com- 
bination for  the  assertion  of  your  rights,  and  to  break 
down  that  monopoly." 

Sir  H.  James  next  read  a  speech  by  Mr.  Sheridan 
at  the  same  place  on  the  same  day,  in  which  the 
speaker  advocated  the  boycotting  of  land-grabbers. 

Sib  H.  James. — We  now  come  to  a  meeting  at 
Kilmallock,  county  Limerick,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
1880.  Mr.  M.  M.  O'SuUivan  is  the  speaker.  There 
is  only  a  small  portion  which  I  wish  to  read, 

Mr.  A.  O'CONNOK.— I  should  like  to  call  youJ 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  following  interruptions 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  speech,  and 
the  replies  : — "  We  have  been  told  that  landlordism 
is  not  a  thing  intrinsically  bad.  (A  voice. — '  Down 
with  the  beggars — shoot  them.')  This  cry  was 
immediately  condemned  by  a  clergyman,  and  Mr, 
O'SuUivan,  continuing,  said.  Do  not  do  that." 

Mr.  EONAN". — Eead  on. 

Mr.  A.  O'CONNOB,  continuing  to  read  : — "  You  do 
such  a  thing  at  the  present  stage  of  our  movement, 
even  though  a  man  considers  he  is  doing  what  is  right, 
and  even  in  accord  with  the  eternal  justice  which 
recognizes  self-preservation,  the  man  that  does  suoli 
a  thing  at  the  present  stage  of  our  movement  does 
what  is  impolitic  and  wrong.  ...  As  long  as  that 
system  continues,  as  long  as  a  vestige  of  it  remaina 
in  this  old  land  of  ours,  work  and  labour  to  abolish  it 
once  and  for  ever.  (A  voice. — ■  '  I  hope  we  will 
have  more  than  blackthorns  to  strike  it  down.')  (The 
person  who  used  this  shout  was  instantly  called  to 
order  by  a  clergyman  on  the  platform.)" 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  speech  :— 

"  If  you  wish  to  pay  rents  to  landlords  go  to 
them  as  man  to  man,  offer  them  a  fair  rent,  come 
together  among  yourselves,  iwopose  that,  if  tho 
landlord  does  not  accept  it  go  home  and  look  to  the 
interest  of  your  wife  and  family  first.  (Cheers.)  Look 
to  the  shopkeepers  who  have  fed  you  and  your 
children,  jiay  them,  and  if  you  have  anything  left 
after  allowing  yourselves  a  fair  profit  on  your  capital, 
give  it  to  the  landlord.  Then  if  any  man  is  to  bo 
evicted,  let  no  man  take  that  farm,  let  no  man  take 
the  goods,  the  cattle  or  the  produce  sold  for  the  rent. 
If  no  man  takes  the  farm  we  will  make  it  desolate 
and  idle  to  the  landlord,  if  it  is  not  useful  to  the 
bread  producer.  (Cheers.)  If  no  man  buys  goods,  or 
cattle  or  produce  sold  for  rent,  the  landlord  and  the 
sheriff  may  hold  the  sale  but  they  will  realize 
nothing.  If  you  adhere  to  that,  landlordism  can 
obtain  nothing  for  rent.  No  Government  can  prosecute 
you  for  not  going  and  bidding  at  a  sale,  no  Govern- 
ment can  prosecute  you  for  not  taking  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  •  been  evicted,  no  Government  car 
prosecute  you  for  shunning  the  man  who  traitor  like 
does  so,  no  Government  can  compel  you  to  go  and 
shake  hands  with  him,  no  Government  can  compel 
you  to  go  and  buy  or  sell  to  him,  no  Government  can 
compel  you  to  sit  by  him  even  at  the  place  where  we  go 
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to  worship  our  God.  If  you  shun  such  a  man,  if  you 
look  at  him  as  if  he  had  the  word  '  traitor  '  printed 
on  his  forehead,  if  you  do  that,  if  you  watch  how  that 
man  goes  on  through  life,  shunned  hy  his  fellow-man 
— hated  if  yon  will — for  his  cowardice  and  his 
traitorism.  If  you  look  at  him  in  that  way  believe 
me  he  will  be  a  model  and  you  will  find  very  few  to 
be  like  him." 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  meeting  is  at  Limerick, 
November  1,  1880,  where  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon 
spoke. 

Mr.     Parnell's    speech      was      then    read    hy    Mr. 

ASQUITH  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  I  thank  you  for  this  grand 
and  magnificent  demonstration,  one  which  I  think 
was  not  even  exceeded  in  size  and  enthusiasm 
by  that  with  which  the  beautiful  city  of  Cork,  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  favoured  me.  I  will 
come  at  once  to  the  resolution  which  you  have  under 
your  consideration.  I  rfm  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  labourers  of  Ireland  can  only  be  rai.sed  from 
their  present  degraded  and  suifering  condition  by 
making  the  land  free  to  all.  However,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Legislature  giving  them  an  acre  or 
two  of  ground  on  the  farms  on  which  they  labour.  At 
the  fame  time,  1  think  it  goes  a  very  short  way  to 
meet  the  question.  My  friend,  Mr.  Synan,  has,  I 
think,  expected  a  little  too  much  from  me.  He  has 
rather  invited  me  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  him 
as  to  the  best  way  to  settle  the  Irish  land  question. 
I  have  60  often  refused  to  lay  down  plans  until  people 
who  can  carry  out  my  plans  will  listen  to  us  that  I 
think  Mr.  Sjiian's  conscience  must  almost  have  pricked 
him  a  little  when  he  asked  me  to  break  through  a  rule 
I  have  so  repeatedly  and  lately  laid  down  with  the 
intention  of  adhering  to.  I  will,  however,  say  shortly, 
in  reference  to  the  very  able  and  brilliant  speech  with 
which  he  has  favoured  us,  a  speech  which  is  founded 
as  he  has  told  you  upon  the  experience  of  20  years, 
that  I  wonder  that  that  experience  of  20  years,  has 
not  taught  him  the  futility  of  expecting  an  English 
Government  to  come  down  and  fix  the  rents  between 
the  Irish  tenants  and  the  Irish  landlords.  We  have 
seen  that  every  action  taken  by  the  English  Liberal 
Government  towards  a  settlement  of  the  land  question, 
every  declaration  by  all  the  foremost  statesmen  of  to- 
day, by  Gladstone,  Bright,  Forster,  and  now  Joseph 
Cowen,  repeatedly  renewed  at  all  times  during  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  AVhcn  the  Land  Bill  of 
1870  was  first  brought  forward,  and  again  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  when  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill  was  under  di.scussion.  I  say  we 
have  seen  that  every  declaration  from  these  statesmen 
has  been  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  fix  the 
rent  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  They  have 
tuld  us  that  they  are  willing  by  indirect  action  to  put 
the  tenant  in  a  better  position  <o  make  his  own 
bargain  by  fining  the  landlord  as  they  do  under  the 
Land  Act,  when  he  acts  unjustly  to  a  tenant.  They 
are  willing  to  give  the  tenant  an  opportunity  of 
making  his  own  contract  on  better  terms,  but  they 
have  always  refused  and  declared  that  they  will 
never  make  the  contiact  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant.  These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  have  influenced  me  to  abandon  the  old  platform 
of  the  three  F's.  I  believe  that  platform  to  be 
unattainable.  You  have  got  ten  men  ;  Mr.  Synan  had 
ten  men  to  vote  for  it  in  1870,  ten  men  out  of  650. 
Has  he  been   aWe  to   press  his  claims  with  such  force 


and  with  such  vigour  since  then  that  he  hopes  to 
convert  that  minority  of  ten  to-day,  in  ten  years,  to 
650  ?  No.  The  Legislature  will  do  this  for  you— 
it  will  ratify  the  settlement  that  you  achieve  for 
yourselves.  It  will  not  reduce  your  rents'  for  you, 
but  when  you  have  reduced  them  yourselves  it  will 
come  in,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  render  a  continu- 
ance of  this  agitation  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  them  reduced.  Let  us  then  adopt  a  sensible 
land  platform.  Let  us  adopt  a  platform  which  will 
enable  all  classes  in  this  country  to  benefit  by  it,  the 
labourer  as  well  as  the  tenant-farmer,  which  will  get 
rid  of  a  system  which  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
in  every  country  in  the  world.  They  got  rid  of  their 
landlords  in  France  ;  they  got  rid  of  them  in  Prussia, 
and  they  got  rid  of  them  in  Belgium.  Why  should 
not  we  get  rid  of  them  in  Ireland  ?  Are  they  worth 
the  keeping  ?  ('  No.')  Has  not  their  maintenance  in 
this  country  rendered  almost  necessary,  they  tell  us, 
the  exile  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  ? 
('  Yes,  it  has.')  But  our  people  are  not  to-day  power- 
less as  they  were  in  1848.  An  unexanlpled  scries  of 
bad  seasons,  which  in  1848  was  used  by  the  landlord 
class  to  exterminate  the  tenantry,  now  finds  the 
tenantry  banded  together  for  the  assertion  and  the 
Xjressing  home  of  their  rights.  (Cheers.)  Do  not  then 
let  us  waste  these  enormous  forces  in  trying  to  effect 
what  is  both  an  impossibility,  and  what,  if  obtained, 
would  only  perpetuate  confusion  and  disunion  between 
classes  in  this  country.  You  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  landlord  system,  not,  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Synan,  says,  after  a  generation  or  so,  but 
very  soon.  (Cheers.)  I  believe  that  within  two 
years  you  will  see  part  of  the  work  which  was  done 
by  the  famine  undone.  I  believe  that  you  will  see 
within  that  period  the  resumption  by  the  State  of  the 
titles  in  the  land,  which  it  has  granted,  through  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  to  land  jobbers  (cheers)  ;  and 
do  not  let  anybody  for  a  moment  suppose  that  these 
things  are  impossible,  or  are  for  such  a  remote  future. 
They  are  very  much  nearer  than  many  of  us  suppose, 
but  the  nearness  and  completeness  of  this  settlement 
must  depend  entirely  upon  your  own  exertions,  and 
what  we  ask  you  to  do  for  this  winter  is  to  push  down 
the  rents,  lower  the  rentt  (hear,  hear),  to  combine 
among  yourselves.  (A  voice,  '  They  have  us  pro- 
cessed.') Why,  if  you  are  afraid  of  a  process  you  had 
better  go  out  of  the  country  altogether,  to  combine 
among  yourselves,  and  to  offer  the  landlord  a  just 
rent,  to  bring  the  strong  force  of  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  any  man  who  dares  to  take  a  farm,  and  in 
this  way  you  have  the  power  of  settling  the  land 
question  this  winter  in  Ireland  (cheers),  and  when 
you  have  done  that,  and  not  till  then,  the  English 
Parliament  will  do  it  for  you.     (Loud  applause.)" 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  from  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  : — 

"  Keep  the  police,  if  necessary,  marching  from  one 
end  of  Limerick  to  the  other,  as  they  have  got  to 
march  from  one  end  of  Mayo  to  the  other,  and  before 
a  year  is  out,  you  will  bring  things  to  such  a  pass 
that  it  will  take,  not  11,000,  but  50,000  police  to 
levy  rackrents  in  Ireland.  When  you  have  brought 
about  such  a  condition  of  things  that  50,000  police 
will  not  levy  rackrents,  then  the  Irish  land  question 
will  be  settled,  and  the  landlords  will  come  to 
reasonable  terms  without  any  more  pressure." 

Sir  H.  James. — Now  we  come  to  Mayo.  The  first 
meeting    is    at  Ballyglass,  June  13,  1880.     There  is  a 
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short  speech  of  T.  Costello,  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  read,  and  a  speech  of  Mr.  John  W.  Nally,  Balla, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

"  This  resolution,  that  I  proposed,  that  no  man 
would  take  another  man's  land.  That  is  15  months 
now,  and  it  has  not  been  digested  yet.  There — want 
to  be  an  injection.  Like  a  doctor.  If  one  pill  does 
not  do  to  administer,  a  dozen  to  help  them  to 
operate.  The  Peace  Preservation  Act  is  abolished 
altogether.  That  each  of  you  can  have  a  licence  for 
ten  shillings.  Well,  by  paying  ten  shillings  licence 
you  can  shoot  the  whole  year  round.  The  Act  is  this, 
that  you  can  shoot  jackdaws,  magpies,  the  vermin, 
and  the  nuisance. 

"Voice. — '  The  police.' 

"  Speaker. — Don't  shoot  the  police,  and  the 
landlords  and  land-grabbers  are  not  brought  under  it. 
^Laughter.)  I  am  not  telling  you  to  shoot,  but  I  am 
telling  you  that  you  can  do  it  if  you  like.  There  is 
only  ten  shillings  licence  for  the  whole  year  round. 
You  will  have  to  pay  £3  for  game,  but  the  other 
applies  to  the  vermin  line.'" 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  as  follows  from  a  speech 
made  by  Joseph  Walsh  at  a  meeting  at  Killasser,  on 
June  13,  1880  :— 

"  The  corner  stone  in  this  Land  League  is  that  no 
man  will  take  the  land  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted.  I  say  that  very  often  men  are  evicted  for 
the  non-payment  of  a  just  rent  unjustly.  Many  of  you 
may  be  fortunate  for  a  year  or  two,  one  bad  year  may 
come  and  all  the  profit  you  make  in  two  years  may  be 
swept  away  and  you  have  made  no  provision.  The 
landlord  asks  his  rent.  My  cattle  have  died,  I  have 
no  rent  to  give  you.  The  landlord  says  that  is  no 
excuse,  I  must  have  my  laud.  I  am  speaking  of  a 
man  that  is  paying  just  rents.  ('  Voice — There  are  no 
just  rents.')  If  you  be  evicted  under  those  circum- 
stances the  man  who  takes  that  holding  is  a  criminal." 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  speech  is  one  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  dtlivered  at  Bohola,  county  Mayo, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1880,  in  which  he  said  :— 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-countrymen,  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  coming  forward  to  second  this  reso- 
lution, which  has  been  proposed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Walsh.  There  are  many  reasons  that  give  me  pleasure 
to-day,  and  that  is  to  raise  my  voice  in  i)raise  of 
American  independence.  (A  voice. — '  Cheers  for 
America.'  Cheers.)  And  I  hope  the  Irish  people,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  will  have 
Ireland  a  free  nation  yet.  (Voice. — '  Cheers  for 
Parnell.')  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  here  to-day  who 
does  not  feel  grateful  to  the  Americans  for  the  help 
they  have  given  us  within  the  past  12  months." 
J.  W.  Nally  subsequently  came  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  and  said  : — "  There  has  been  more  good  done 
since  this  day  week  than  all  the  speeching,  the  pills. 
CA  voice. — '  Three  cheers  for  Kory  of  the  Hills.' 
Cheers.)"  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  John  C.  W.  Nally, 
of  Balla,  said  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  it  is  now  18  months  ago  since 
I  proposed  this  resolution  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,  but 
where  is  the  use  in  coming  forward  and  proposing  re- 
solutions when  at  this  moment  there  are  in  your  midst 
sharks  ready  to  grabble  up  the  land  from  which  another 
tenant  may  be  evicted.  I  am  a  thorough  Nationalist. 
I  say  you  must  organize  and  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Land  League.     There    has  been  more    good  done    since 


this  day  week — there  has  been  a  landlord  shot  in 
Ballinrobe.  (Cheers.)  You  all  can  have  rifles  now, 
and  any  of  you  who  are  not  able  to  buy  a  rifle 
(cheers)  or  gun  have  the  pitchfork  in  your  hand.  But 
you  must  pay  ten  shillings  for  a  license  if  you  want  to 
shoot  the  vermin.  (Here  the  speaker,  pointing  hia 
finger  towards  the  crowd,  said), — You  all  know  the 
vermin  I  mean  what  is  nibbling  at  your  hearts, 
(Laughter.)  I  believe  the  words  of  the  Act  means 
crows,  magpies,  and  jackdaws.  I  believe  they  include 
vermin.  You  can  do  anything  you  like  after,  but  I  am 
not  telling  you  to  do  it.  You  know  pills  are  not  bad, 
I  mean  for  to  '  help  the  indigestion,  you  will  know 
them  better  by  Scrab's  pills.'  (Laughter.)"  (The  re- 
porter says, — "I  believe  this  word  Scrab's  pills  alludes 
to  himself,  for  he  goes  by  the  nickname  of  Scrab 
throughout  the  county  Mayo.") 

Sir  H.  James.— The  evidence  relating  to  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Feerick,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
speech,  is  given  by  Constable  James  Hughes.  He 
speaks  of  the  murder  as  occurring  in  the  month  of 
June,  1880.     This  is  the  evidence  :— 

"  Do  you  rercember  subsequently,  the  following 
year,  in  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Feerick  attending  the 
sessions  at  Ballinrobe  ? — I  do. 

"  Did  you  see  him  leaving  the  town  ? — I  did  not  see 
him  leaving  the  town,  but  I  saw  him  at  the  sessions. 

"In  the  evening  of  that  day  did  you  receive  a  re- 
port   that  he  had  been  shot  'i — I  did. 

"  Did  you  go  in  search  of  him  ? — I  did. 

"  Did  you  find  his  body  on  the  road  ?— I  did. 

**  Was  he  wounded  P — He  was. 

"  Was  he  taken  from  the  place  where  you  found  him 
to  the  workhouse  hospital  'i — He  was. 

"  Did  he  die  there  subsequently  i"— He  died  there  on 
the  loth  of  August  following. 

' '  What  hour  of  the  day  was  it  you  found  the  body 
on  the  road  ? — It  was  about  2  o'clock. 

"  Were  there  people  about  ?— There  were  ;  it  was  a 
holiday,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  people  on  the  road. 

"  Did  you  endeavour  to  discover  who  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime  was  ? — Yes. 

"  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  people  of  the 
district  ? — None  whatever. 

"  Has  anybody  been  brought  to  justice  for  it  ? — No. 

"  Was  there  anyone  ever  brought  to  justice  for  it  ?— ■ 
Yes,  subsequently,  but  he  was  tried  but  not 

"  You  mean  he  was  acquitted  ? — He  was  acquitted." 
On  the  19th  of  September,  1880,  on  that  date  J.  W. 
Nally,  speaking  at  Cooneal,  county  Mayo,  said  : — 

"  No  matter  who  he  is  or  what  his  calling  may  be, 
he  can  have  a  rifle  and  use  it,  he  can  keep  it  iu  his 
house,  and  by  carrying  it  about  he  can  have  it  for  10s. 
a  year  ;  they  are  very  cheap  now.  Where  I  was  brought 
before  the  House  I  did  not  say  much,  but  whenever  X 
speak  I  say  something.  What  I  said  was,  if  a  man  wants 
to  shoot  some  game  such  as  grouse,  hares,  partridges, 
or  anything  like  that,  by  shooting  vermin  you  have 
only  10s.  a  year  to  pay.  These  vermin  are  crows, 
jackdaws,  rooks,  and  everything  else.  I  tell  you  you 
can  shoot.  There  is  no  close  season  for  shooting 
vermin.  ('  Cheers  for  Mr.  Nally.'  Cheers.)  Mr. 
Nally  :— But  what  is  the  use,  as  I  said  before,  of 
passing  a  resolution  when  it  is  not  carried  into  effect  ? 
I  have  attended  meetings  in  Galway,  Roscommon,  and 
Sligo,  and  I  found  that  the  parties  who  were  most 
enthusiastic  were  the  parties  who  would  take  a  farm. 
This   resolution   which   I  am   going  to   propose  is  not 
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worth    the    paper    it  is    printed  on  if  you    take  farms 
from  which  people  have  heen  evicted." 
I     Mr.  Ebid  continued  the  reading  of  the  speech  : — 

"  Is  there  a  man  that  will  buy  that  land  or  inhabit 
the  house  that  he  left  ?  ('  No,  no.')  When  I  saw  the 
beauty  of  the  crowd  I  saw  yesterday  in  Killalla,  and  I 
can  only  call  them  Zulus  .  .  .  while  those 
blasted  scoundrels  are  spending  it  in  England  and 
Loudon  and  the  back  lanes  of  Dublin  in  profligation 
and  vice.  The  bone  and  sinew  that  I  see  here  I  would 
like  them  to  understand  that  the  words  that  have 
flown  from  my  lips  were  not  up  to  the  wishes  of  my 
heart,  because  I  would  like  to  do  away  with  land- 
grabbers  and  land  sharks.  You  want  something  more 
than  speechifying.  It  is  no  use  unless  you  say  you  will 
go  hand  in  hand  under  the  standard  of  Wolfe  Tone  and 
Emmett,  and  go  on  the  same  scaffold  as  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien,  and  until  this  is  done  we  will  never  have 
total  separation.  (Cheers.)  Excuse  me,  and  when 
I  have  time  to  come  down  again  I  will  see  you." 
(Then  the  reporter  says, — "  I  think  it  right  to  say  that 
this  man  was  very  much  under  the  influence  of  drink 
while  addressing  the  people.") 

SiK  H.  James. — The  next  speech  from  which  I  will 
read  is  that  of  Thomas  Brennan,  delivered  at  Westport, 
county  Mayo,  on  the  Ivth  of  October,  1880.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  he  said  : — 

**  But  should  there  be  such  a  wretch  in  the  com- 
munity found  to  deal  in  stolen  goods,  to  make  money 
upon  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen,  then  you  mast 
visit  him  with  the  severest  sentence  of  social  ostra- 
cism. You  must  not  allow  your  children  to  speak  to 
his  children.  You  must  not  deal  with  the  baker  who 
would  sell  him  bread,  or  the  butcher  who  would  sell 
him  meat.  You  must  refuse  to  enter  a  house  the 
threshold  of  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  cross.  You 
must  leave  him  severely  alone  and  let  him  wither 
under  a  people's  curse.  This  movement  is  in  many 
respects    similar    to    the  great    anti-tithe    war  which 

arose  in  Ireland  some  50  years  ago,  and  Mr. "  (The 

reporter  says, — "Here  an  interruption  occurred  by  some 
persons  crushing  between  me  and  the  speaker  so  that  I 
could  not  catch  the  name.") 

On  the  same  occasion  the  chairman,  Mr.  O'Malley, 
said  : — 

' '  Tenant  farmers,  if  you  do  not  be  true  to  yourselves 
the  beasts  of  the  field  should  not  be  treated  as  these. 
If  ye  have  hearts,  and  if  ye  hands,  it  has  happened 
before,  but  it  will  never  happen  again,  and  I  ask  ye, 
no  matter  who  he  is  if  he  is  with  you  heart  and  soul, 
be  sure  he  is  not  your  enemy,  and  that  he  has  the 
Government  money  in  his  pocket,  I  do  not  care  what 
occupation  he  follows,  watch  ye  all  the  slaves  of  the 
country,  and  the  man  who  is  not  with  yon  heart  and 
soul  look  on  him  as  a  Corydon  or  a  Talbot,  for  when 
the  day  comes  he  will  sell  you,  and  put  the  rope  round 
your  little  ones'  necks." 

Mr.  ASQUITH  read  another  extract  : — 

"  But  mind,  I  do  not  want  you  to  lose  a  life,  God 
forbid,  nor  to  draw  blood,  but  I  say  this  much,  and  I 
take  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  the  man  who  would 
stand  by  and  see  the  little  ones  turned  out  on  the  road- 
side without  putting  his  breast  before  them,  then  he  is 
unworthy  to  be  called  an  Irish  farmer,  and  the  man 
that  will  meet  these  reptiles  and  takes  off  his  hat, 
some  call  this  courtesy.  Will  God  bless  the  courtesy  ? 
I  ask  you, men  wherever  you  meet  these,  wherever  you 


meet  them  look  them  with  a  narrow,  straightforward 
gaze,  and  tell  them,  '  Aye,  slaves  of  our  race,  the 
blood  of  my  father  is  on  you  ;  ye  killed  my  father,  yo 
banished  my  brothers,  and  ye  drove  our  sisters  to 
where  beyond,  beyond  without  a  friend  to  protect 
them." 

SlE  H.  James. — I  will  now  read  some  extracts  from 
speeches  delivered  at  Shrule,  county  Mayo,  on  October 
31,  1880.     Mr.  John  W.  Nally,  of  Balla,  said  :— 

"  There  is  a  resolution  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
proposing.  It  is  this  : — *  Resolved,  that  any  man  who 
would  take  another  man's  land  will  be  looked  upon  as 
a  robber,  and  he  would  bo  worse  than  the  robber 
soldier  that  pierced  Christ  on  the  cross.'  I  proposed 
that  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 
.  .  .  I  suggested  on  one  occasion  pills.  I  have  found 
out  that  pills  have  got  mild,  and  they  are  nothing  but 
sweets.  But  now  I  suggest  something  stronger — 
dynamite,  guncotton,  that  is  the  only  thing  I  suggest 
in  future.  I  don't  tell  you  to  shoot  any  one.  But  you 
can  shoot  them  if  you  like."  ' 

Sib  H.  James.— The  next  speech  is  by  Mr.  K.  D. 
Walsh. 

The  President.— There  are  other  Walshes  ;  how 
many  are  there  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — There  are  a  number.  This  is  B.  D. 
Walsh. 

Mr.  T.  Harbington. — Almo.st  every  second  person 
in  Balla  is  called  Walsh. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — The  person  spoken  of  as  the  organizer 
is  J.  W.  Walsh. 

Sm  H.  JAME3.— This  is  what  Mr.  R.  D.  Walsh 
said  :  — 

"  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  here  to-day  only 
two  parties — the  National  Land  League  and  the 
I'enians.  (Cheers  for  the  Fenians.)  Three  cheers 
more  for  Fenianism.  (Cheers.)  Are  we  to  be  told 
here  to-day  that  the  National  Land  League  and  the 
Fenians  cannot  unite  ?  We  have  only  one  enenay — the 
English  Government.  For  700  years  they  have  tried  to 
destroy  our  nationality.  .  .  .  Now,who  will  pay  an  un- 
just rent  ?  Who  will  pay  any  rent  ?  Who  will  take  a  farm 
from  which  a  another  has  been  evicted  ?  Who  is  here 
that  will  not  join  the  National  Laud  League  or  join 
the  Fenians  ?  I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  those  who 
perished  in  '47.  I  ask  you  to  band  together.  Land 
Leaguers." 

The  next  speech  was  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who, 
speaking  at  Ballaghaderiu,  county  Mayo,  on  Sunday, 
November  21,  1880,  said  :— 

"  This  time  last  year,  when  I  last  stood  before  the 
people  of  this  district,  the  movement  was  a  small 
movement,  and  we  had  but  two  counties  or  three 
counties  engaged  in  it  ;  but  now  there  is  hardly  one 
county  in  Ireland  in  which  the  banner  of  the  Land 
League  has  not  been  unfurled.  (Cheers.)  Munster  has 
followed  after  the  lead  of  Connaught,  and  now  in  the 
counties  of  Tipperarj  and  Limerick  and  Clare  and  Water- 
ford  and' Cork  ('  cheers  for  Tipperary')  the  people  have 
arisen  in  their  thousands,  and  the  tone  of  the  landlords 
has  been  altered.  We  have  now  in  the  south  seen  land- 
lord after  landlord  conie  down  and  take  the  reduced 
rents  which  we  advised  the  people  to  offer  them,  and 
thank  them  fpr  them,  and  go  home  again  very  civilly. 
We  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  evictor  stopped,  and  we 
have  seen  cases  where  processes  of  eviction  have  been 
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issued,  we  have  seen  the  execution  of  those  processes, 
those  eviction  decrees,  delayed  in  fear  of  the  Land 
League  and  of  its  followers.  (Cheers.)  And,  further- 
more, we  have  not  alone  stopped  the  hand  of  the 
eviotor,  hut  we  have  undone  his  work.  In  seven  or 
eight  cases  wo  have  taken  away  from  the  land-grabber 
the  prey  which  he  took  from  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
the  evictor.  ('  Down  with  the  land-grabber.')  Seven 
farms  have  been  handed  back  to  the  Land  League  at 
our  request, and  it  is  but  a  short  three  weeks  ago  since 
in  the  county  of  Cork  a  man  who  had  taken  a  farm 
from  which  his  neighbour  had  been  evicted,  at  my  re- 
quest gave  it  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Land  League  of 
that  district.  .  .  .  Let  the  tenantry  on  each  estate 
gather  together,  or  let  them  elect  representatives 
where  the  estate  is  very  large,  and  let  them  come 
together  and  make  an  agreement  of  what  they  are 
able  to  afford  to  pay  this  year,  or  what  is  fair  for 
them  to  pay,  and  that  will  differ  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  case.  When  they  have 
made  that  agreement,  let  them  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other  that  no  man  will  go  behind  his  neighbour 
and  break  away  from  the  agreement.  Let  them,  then, 
go  in  as  a  body  and  offer  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  agent 
the  rent  on  which  they  have  agreed,  and  tell  him  that 
they  require  for  that  sum  a  full  and  clear  receipt  for 
the  year's  rent.  (Cheers.)  If  he  refuses  to  give  that 
full  and  clear  receipt,  take  home  the  money  and  pay 
nothing,  and  wait  until  he  becomes  more  reasonable. 
Well,  now,  the  man  who  goes  back  on  his  neighbours 
and  who  breaks  away  from  the  engagement  and  pays 
his  rent,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  turn  the  cold 
shoulder  to  him  and  have  no  communication  with  him. 
.  .  .  Mayo  has  taught  a  lesson  to  the  rest  of  Ireland 
in  the  policy  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  word  '  boy- 
cott '  has  gone  all  over  the  country.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
what  we  propose  to  do  is,  every  evicted  farm— we 
will  boycott  the  farm,  and  it  will  require  an  English 
army,  such  as  that  which  has  come  down  to  Lough 
Mask,  to  hold  any  farm  from  which  a  Mayo  man  has 
been  evicted.  So  long  as  they  keep  the  army  on  the 
farm,  well,  we  will  support  the  tenant  who  has  been 
evicted  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as 
soon  as  the  army  evacuates  he  can  go  back  to  his  own 
home.  Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  regards  the 
amount  of  rent  which  ought  to  be  paid.  This  is  a 
question  which  we  must  leave  to  each  branch  to 
decide  for  itself,  but  if  high  rents  have  been  charged 
for  the  past  years,  where  the  people  have  been  rack- 
rented  for  some  years  past,  they  ought  to  pay  nothing 
at  all  this  year.  Where  the  rents  have  been  more 
moderate,  I  think  that  where  they  are  able  to  afford 
it  they  ought  to  pay  Griffith's  valuation.  We  leave 
that  to  the  executive  of  each  branch  to  decide 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant." 
The  speaker  concluded  by  comparing  the  state  of 
the  tenant-farmer  in  Ireland  in  1880  with  what  it 
was  two  years  previously.  The  National  Land  League, 
he  said,  had  taught  them  how  to  emancipate  them- 
selves without  having  recourse  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  English  Parliament,  which  for  30  years  had 
given  them  no  redress.  They  were  free  men  that  day, 
but  their  freedom  could  only  be  kept  by  the  strictest 
organization.     In  conclusion  he  said  : — 

"  We  confidently  expect  that  this  struggle  will  go 
on  to  the  end  without  bloodshed,  without  violence, 
and  without  danger  ;  but  shame  on  the  Irishman  who 
would  be  afraid,  if  the  necessity  arose,  and  if  the  risk 


came,  to  take  ]iia  stand  by  his  own  threshold,  and 
defend  it  at  the  cost  of  his  life-blood.  Let  it  go  forth 
now  that  the  Irish  nation,  having  once  ascertained 
their  power  and  their  rights,  will  never  again  submit 
to  be  trampled  on,  unless  their  life-blood  has  been 
spilt  at  first  on  their  own  threshold.  Prepare,  then,  I 
say,  and  organize  for  defence,  if  defence  be  necessary; 
but  meanwhile  let  your  policy  be  a  policy  of  defence, 
and  not  aggression.  Attack  no  man,  and  commit  no 
violence  ;  but,  when  you  are  attacked,  show  the  man 
who  attacks  yon  that  he  has  got  to  deal  with  men 
and  not  with  women.  Now,  remember,  that  the  work 
is  all  before  you,  and  let  this  be  one  of  the  largest 
and  the  most  determined  and  the  best  organized 
branches  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland." 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  next  meeting  is  one  held  on 
December  19,  1880,  at  Kathnacreeva,  county  Mayo. 
The  Eev.  Patrick  Sheridan  was  moved  into  the  chair 
by  J.  W.  Nally,  and  Joseph  B.  Walsh  made  a  speech. 
That  is  the  man  who,  I  understand, was  a  Land  League 
organizer. 

The  Pkesident. — I  thought  we  had  been  told  that 
John  W.  Walsh  was  the  organizer  ? 

Mr.  T.  Hakbington.— Yes,  my  Lord,  John  W.Walsh 
is  the  organizer. 

Sib  H.  James. — Very  well,  this  is  Joseph  B.  Walsh 
of  Castlebar  ; — 

"  We  have  to-day  on  this  platform  the  parish  priest. 
'  Boycott  '  all  the  other  parish  priests.  The  parish 
priest  came  here  to-day  to  advocate  the  stripping  o£ 
this  farm,  and  he  came  here  to-day  to  bear  the  penalty 
in  giving  this  good  advice  to  landlords.  I  would  not 
be  afraid  to  tell  you  to  '  boycott  '  any  person  that 
deserves  it.  Then  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  is,  that 
this  farm  shall  never  be  occupied  again  as  a  grazing 
farm  ;  but,  if  it  is  ever  occupied,  it  shall  be  by 
tenants.  I  have  always  told  people  to  watch  those 
farms  that  are  used  for  feeding  bullocks.  If  the 
owner  should  die,  or  give  it  up,  let  the  people  watch 
it,  and  permit  no  man  to  take  it.  .  .  .  In  future 
any  person  taking  a  grazing  farm  after  seeing  you  in 
your  thousands  to-day,  I  would  have  no  compassion 
for  them." 

The  next  meeting,  my  Lords,  is  a  meeting  held  on 
November  28,  1880,  at  which  John  W.  Walsh,  tha 
organizer,  spoke.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  ha 
said  : — 

"  Now  that  we  have  the  manhood  of  Ireland  deter« 
mined  to  fight  its  battle,  I  a;k  you,  men  of  royal 
Meath,  to  join  its  voice  to-day  in  this  great  struggle. 
And  I  further  ask  you  that  you  will  follow  out  tha 
programme  of  the  League,  that  you  will  pledge  your- 
selves  not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another  may  ba 
evicted  (a  voice,  '  Never  '),  or  which  has  been  sur< 
rendered  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent  j 
and  should  there  be  found  a  man  amongst  you  mean 
enough  to  do  such  an  ngly  act,  I  ask  you,  as  I  have 
asked  from  many  platforms  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  not  to  speak  to  him,  not  to  buy 
from  him,  not  to  sell  to  him,  not  to  recognize  him  in 
the  public  market-place,  that  you  will  leave  his  corn 
uncut,  his  potatoes  undug,  and  himself  to  wither 
under  a  people's  curse.  The  land  laws  may  be  bad, 
the  landlords  worse,  but  in  my  opinion  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Ireland  is  the  land-grabber." 
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Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  wish  to  read  the  passage  imme- 
diately preceding  that  : — 

"  And  I  only  think  it  right  before  I  conclude  to 
ask  you  men  of  royal  Meath  to  work  peacefully  and 
within  the  law.  You  have  ample  scope  to  do  so.  I 
may  tell  you  that  1  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
Leagae  to-day  who  would  sanction  that  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  any  man  would  be  injured  while  this 
battle  is  being  fought  out  to  the  end.  I  must,  along 
with  my  co-workers  in  this  great  movement,  raise  my 
voice  in  condemnation  of  the  crimes  which  have  been 
committed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  because  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  those  crimes  do  an  amount  of 
injury,  they  injure  your  cause.  Any  man  who  commits 
a  crime  now  is  an  enemy  to  the  country,  and  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  we  have  to  face  the  reptile 
Press  of  England,  aye  and  of  Dublin  too,  to  face  a 
hostile  Government,  and  with  us  it  has  been  for 
centuries  a  war  of  races  with  the  English  people." 

Sir  H.  James.— That  finishes  Meath,  and  I  will 
now  take  Queen's  County.  Speaking  at  Newtown  on 
Jane  13,  1880,  Mr.  Michael  P.  Boyton  said  among 
other  things — it  is  only  a  short  passage  ; — "  There 
have  been  evictions " 

Mr.  A.  O'CONNOK. — I  should  like  to  read  a  passage 
before  that  : — 

"  I  have  here  the  cases  of  eviction  that  has 
brought  us  together  to-day.  In  the  lirst  case  there  is 
Mrs.  Maria  Reilly,  whose  Government  valuation  is 
£10,  and  who  is  charged  by  this  man  a  rent  of 
£33  15s.  (Groans,  and  '  Oh,  oh,  oh  !')  When  this 
place  was  first  taken  the  rent  was  £1  2s.  Not  because 
that  was  a  just  value  for  the  land,  but  to  obtain  it. 
And  they  are  now  in  possession  25  years,  and  they 
owed  but  one  and  a-half  year's  rent.  Half  that  rent 
was  tendered  to  her  landlord,  but  he  refused  it  unless 
the  whole  one  and  a-half  year's  rent  was  paid  ;  but 
he  let  her  in,  after  getting  possession,  as  caretaker 
for  six  months." 

Sir  H.  jAMtes. — ,"  There  have  been  evictions  in 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  Tippcrary,  and  the  caretakers 
that  are  watching  these  evicted  farms  and  inhabiting 
these  homesteads  are  the  bats  and  the  owls,  and  God 
help  the  man  who  dares  to  go  near  one  of  them." 

Mr.  A.  O'Connor  read  another  passage  from  the 
same  speech  giving  other  cases  of  eviction. 

Sir  H.  James. — We  come  now  to  Roscommon,  my 
Lords.  On  May  30,  1880,  speaking  at  Teevnacreeva, 
Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  said  : — 

"  It  is  a  time  for  us,  in  sight  of  such  scenes,  to 
control  ourselves,  and  to  speak  with  that  niceness  of 
language  that  which  will  keep  us  out  of  the  iron  grip  of 
that  friend  of  landlordism,  known  as  the  law  of  sedi- 
tion. It  is  hard  for  you,  with  the  cry  of  starving  chil- 
dren banished  from  their  homes  still  ringing  in  your 
ears,  to  curb  your  indignation  ('  We  can't  '),  but  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  induce  us  to  excesses  of  word 
or  act  that  would  in  any  way  injure  the  cause  we  are 
all  desirous  to  serve.  That  cause  is  just,  and  it  does 
not  require  violence  to  recommend  it.  And  those  who 
are  loudest  in  tbeir  condemnation  of  our  excesses 
should  rather  thank  us  that  the  blood  of  many  a 
tyrant  does  not  stain  the  ground  to-day." 

Other  passages  from  the   same  speech  were  read  by 


Sir      H.     James.      Mr.    Brennan,     speaking      again, 
said  : — 

"  From  next  Tuesday  morning  every  man  in  this 
assemblage,  every  man  in  Ireland,  has  a  right  to  have 
a  gun,  and  not  only  has  a  right  to  have  a  gun,  for  you 
always  had  that  right,  but  you  have  now  a  right  to 
show  it  ;  and  before  many  weeks  will  have  passed 
away  you  will  have  a  right  to  use  it.  You  will  have 
a  right  to  use  it  in  shooting  the  rabbits  and  the  hares  ; 
so  I  trust  you  will  no  loncer  live  on  Indian  meal,  but 
ihat  you  will  have  something  better  in  the  pot. 
Now,  I  trust  with  that  right  to  bear  arms  you  will 
have  a  manly  and  independent  spirit,  that  you  will 
give  up  putting  your  hand  to  your  hat  for  every  heap 
of  clay  that  happens  to  be  covered  with  a  better  coat 
than  yourselves,  that  you  will  give  up  saying  '  your 
Honour  '  to  the  landlord  and  his  agent.  Honouring 
men  simply  because  they  are  idlers  is  sedition  against 
heaven's  law,  which  declares  that  men  should  work. 
My  friends,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing  this 
vote  of  Ihsuks  to  Dr.  Dillon." 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  may  explain  hero,  my  Lords,  that  the 
law  permitting  the  carrying  of  arms  in  Ireland  was 
repealed  or,  at  all  events,  not  renewed  at  that  time, 
and  the  Ground  Game  Bill  was  also  passing  through 
Parliament,  which  proposed  to  give  the  power  to  kill 
hares  and  rabbits. 

Sir  H.  James. — But  the  speaker  says  "  from  next 
Tuesday  morning." 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  certainly  ;  that  was  the  day  on 
which  the  prohibition  would  expire. 

The  President. — Look  it  up,  chapter  and  verse. 

Sir  H.  James  (after  consulting  the  Act). — The 
Ground  Game  Act  came  into  operation  on  September 
7,  1880. 

Mr.  Reid. — Brennan  said,  "  in  a  few  weeks  you 
will  be  able  to  use  it,"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  speak 
of  hares  and  rabbits  and  of  having  something  better  in 
the  put. 

The  r«ESlDENT. — You  mean  the  Bill  was  introduced 
at  the  time  the  speech  was  made. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Yes,  the  Bill  was  introduced. 

The  Pkesidekt. — I  am  bound  to  say  it  appears  as  if 
that  were  the  case. 

Sir.  H.  James. — The  next  speech  is  one  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Harris  at  Ballyleague  on  June  20,  1880.  I  shall 
only  read  a  very  short  passage  from  it  : — 

"  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  landlords  we  have 
to  blame.  It  is  the  tenants  themselves.  It  the  tenants 
did  not  come  forward  from  time  to  time  and  take  the 
land  from  which  a  tenant  had  been  evicted  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  bad  landlords  in  Ireland. 
Whatever  I  say  against  landlords  it  applies  with 
double  force  to  the  tenants  thimsclves.  Thropghout 
this  country  it  appears  that  some  mean  parlies  may  be 
better  able  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  these  land- 
lords than  another,  and  they  offer  more  money,  this 
rich  man  looks  around  him  and  sees  this  land,  he  then 
goes  to  the  landlord  and  suggests  to  him  that  he  will 
give  him  a  large  amount  of  money  for  that  land. 
I  say  that  that  man  is  very  much  worse  than  the  bailiff 
or  agent.  Therefore  I  cannot  be  too  strong  in  my 
condemnation    of    these    men.     Fellow    countrymen,  a 
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great    deal  has  been  said  about   the  justice   of  paying 
landlords  their  rent." 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD.— There  is  also  this  siguiGcaut  pas- 
sage : — "  (At  this  stage  the  platform  gave  way.)  I 
hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  these  little  instances 
are  indicative  of  the  downfall  of  landlordism."  Do 
you  not  read  that  ?    (Laughter.) 

Sir  H.  James  next  read  a  speech  delivered  at 
Balliulough,  Roscommon,  on  June  27,  1880,  by  Thomas 
Brennan.     The  following  are  portions  of  it  : — 

"  Again  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  been  heavy 
upon  you.  Again  we  meet  here  to-day  to  protest 
against  eviction,  and  to  record  our  solemn  vow  that 
the  laud  of  the  evicted  shall  remain  tenautless,  that 
the  crops  upon  them  may  wither,  and  may  rot  before 
any  man  in  this  county,  or  any  man  in  this  province, 
will  be  found  to  save  them,  for  the  person — I  will  not 
call  her  a  woman — who  has  robbed  and  plundered  the 
helpless  creatures  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  aid  and  to  protect.  .  .  .  We 
have  a  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  this  year, 
and  the  landlord  has  his  eye  on  that  harvest,  and  soon 
the  question  will  come  to  be  decided  whether  he  or 
you  will  enjoy  it  ;  whether,  after  having  starved  your- 
selves for  the  last  12  mouths,  having  golden  prospects 
this  harvest,  you  will  be  content  to  endure  the  same 
privation  for  the  next  12  months,  whether  you  will  be 
content  that  the  charity  box  most  be  again  passed 
round  for  you.  The  question  must  soon  be  decided, 
whether  you  will  quietly  surrender  that  harvest  in 
order  that  a  few  idlers  may  enjoy  the  usual  quantity 
of  champagne  ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  purchase  prize  dogs  and  pay  gambling  debts  in  the 
hells  on  the  Continent.  I  don't  advise  you  to  offer  any 
open  resistance  to  the  law,  simply  because  I  believe 
you  would  not  be  able  to  defeat  it.  I  believe  there 
is  nothing  wrong  in  guarding  your  own  lives  and  your 
property  ;  and  if  I  don't  advise  open  resistance  to 
acts  of  tyranny,  it  is  not  because  I  see  anything  wrong 
in  it,  but  because  I  know  it  is  not  advisable,  and  I 
know  the  landlords  would  not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  that  you  should  adopt  such  a  course  in  order  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  Government  that  has  ever  been  too 
ready  to  crush  you.  We  advised  you  last  year  not  to 
pay  exorbitant  rents  ;  not  to  pay  rent  that  you  were 
not  able  to  afford.  We  give  you  the  same  advice  this 
year,  and  we  say  any  man  that  p>ys  an  unjust  rent, 
whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not,  is  an  enemy  to  the 
common  good.  .  .  .  You  will  have  to  de- 
pend, not  upon  members  of  Parliament  or  any 
other  man,  but  you  must  take  the  cause  into 
your  own  hands.  You  must  commence  at  the 
root  of  the  evil.  You  must  starve  out  the  land- 
lords this  year  until  you  force  them  to  agitate  for  a 
change  in  the  land  laws.  We  must  enter  into  a  holy 
conspiracy  against  them  ;  wo  must  form  a  union  in  the 
country  and  the  object  of  that  union  the  destruction  of 
a  power  that  tries  to  ennoble  idleness  and  degrade 
labour.  The  landlord  may  evict,  but  you  may  make 
eviction  a  costly  luxury  to  him.  There  is  not  a  labour- 
ing man  in  the  country  who  should  take  a  day's 
wages  to  save  that  crop.  If  cattle  are  seized  they 
should  be  branded  with  the  word  '  Kaokrent, '  and 
if  any  man  is  mean  enough  to  take  that  land,  I  say 
such  conduct  should  be  branded.  It  has  been  observed 
that  if  you  make  them  (the  Irish  people)  prosperous 
,they  will  cease  to  be  national.  I  don't  believe  one 
word  of   it.     I  think  it  is  more    likely  that  they  will 


possess  more  ennobling  patriotism  then  than  at  pre- 
sent, when  they  are  engaged  in  keeping  off  the  gaunt 
spectre  of  starvation.  No,  the  destruction  of  land- 
lordism will  be  but  the  commencement  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  foreign  rule  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  chief  prop 
of  the  institution.  Remove  that  prop  and  the  whole 
edifice  will  come  tumbling  in  the  dust.  Ireland  as  a 
nation  at  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with  herself 
will  take  part  in  righting  the  wrongs  of  others.  Ire- 
land will  take  part  in  emancipating  the  world,  in 
striking  off  the  fetters  of  men  writing  on  the  tablets 
of  ages  '  Republican.'  " 

Sir  H.  James.— On  August  8,  1880,  at  Keadue,  Ros- 
common, P.  J.  Sheridan  made  a  speech,  of  which  I 
will  only  read  the  following  passage  : — 

"  In  every  parish  let  there  be  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League,  and  I  have  little  fear  that  the  present  genera- 
tion will  live  to  see  themselves  rooted  in  the  soil  that 
they  have  watered  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows." 
The  next  speech  read  by  the  learned  counsel  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  M.  M.  O'Sullivan  at  Ballintubber  on 
August  8,  1880.     It  began  :— 

"  We  are  assembled  to  further  the  land  movement  in 
Ireland,  to  pledge  ourselves  never  to  take  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted,  or  which  has  been 
surrendered  from  any  cause  whatever,  to  pledge  our- 
selves never  to  work  upon  these  farms,  never  to  buy 
the  cattle,  the  goods,  or  the  produce  of  the  farm 
which  has  been  sold  for  rent  to  let  that  produce  rot 
upon  the  farm,  if  the  landlord  and  his.  wife  and  family 
do  not  go  with  their  scythes  and  rakes,  and  work 
upon  it  themselves,  and  do  one  honest  day's  work." 
At  this  meeting  J.  W.  Walsh  asked  for  funds  for  the 
League. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  parts  of  a  speech  delivered 
at  Kiltoom  on  October  17,  1880,  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris.  The  following  were  among  the  passages 
read  : — 

"  After  Sir  Frederick  French  there  came  in  Sir  Charles 
Danville,  one  of  the  most  stupid,  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrants  that  ever  existed.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  inquire  where  there  was  a  poor  man  who  had  a 
farm  where  the  rent  might  be  raised  ;  after  that  he 
came  forward  and  made  the  people  bring  their  cats 
and  dogs  to  kill  them.  Now,  I  say  that  a  man  who 
would  bring  a  poor  man's  cat  and  dog  to  kill  before 
his  door  would  not  think  very  much  of  going  a  little 
further  and  killing  the  poor-  man  himself.  And  when 
you  hear  so  much  said  about  agrarian  crime,  you 
should  remember  for  the  one  crime  committed  by  the 
tenant  in  striking  down  such  a  tyrant  as  Danville 
there  are  a  thousand  crimes  committed  by  the  land- 
lords in  their  oppression  of  the  poor.  After  Sir 
Charles,  who  came  in  his  place  ?  An  English  hatter, 
Mr.  Wakeman.  Surely  I  may  apply  to  Mr.  Wakeman 
the  old  proverb— out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 
Mr.  Wakeman,  like  a  wise  tyrant  as  he  is,  for  I  will 
not  call  him  a  man,  he  looks  through  the  whole 
country  to  see  where  he  could  get  the  vilest  and  the 
worst  of  agents,  just  as  in  ancient  times  those  tyran- 
nical men  used  to  look  out  for  the  keenest-scented 
bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  the  people.  The  worst  man 
is  Sebastian  Nolan  ;  the  worst  man,  the  worst  agent, 
and  the  greatest  scoundrel  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Sebastian  Nolan  was  fired  at  in  the  county  Galway. 
(A  voice. — '  It  was  time.')  Of  course  the  man  who 
fired  at  him  committed  a  very  great  crime.     (A  voice. 
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^'  Oh  !')  But  for  fear  that  he  had  been  fired  at,  I 
will  not  say  what  other  oatrage  he  would  even  havs 
committed — a  greater  crime.  What  did  Sebastian 
Kolan  do  ?  He  came  by  the  tenants  one  by  one.  He 
had  the  face  of  a  hypocrite.  He  was  in  Haire's  Hotel. 
He  brought  them  in  and  asked  them  to  have  a  glass  of 
whisky  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  whisky  has  done  an 
amount  of  injury  to  our  country  that  is  almost  incal- 
culable. He  brought  them  in  and  when  they  had  a 
glass  of  whisky,  shook  hands,  and  said,  '  How  are 
you  Tom,  or  Paddy,  or  Bill  ;'  and  he  said,  '  You 
know  I  would  be  inclined  to  do  a  good  turn  for  you 
and  be  your  friend,  but  I  want  you  to  sign  this 
paper,'  and  he  got  the  unfortunate  men  to  sign  away 
the  rights  theyihad,  under  even  Gladstone's  Act.  How 
are  you  to  meet, all  the  forms  of  tyranny  ?" 

Mr.  ASQUITH  and  SlE  H.  JAMEa  each  read  parts  of 
the  speech  delivered  at  Athlone  on  November  7,  1880, 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.  :— 

"  People  of  Roscommon  and  Westmeath,  I  thank 
you  for  the  magnificent  demonstration  which  you  have 
assembled  here  to-day  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  as  the 
first  answer  of  the  country  to  the  attempt  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  strike  down  your  leaders.  .  .  . 
We  have  checked  if  not  altogether  stopped  eviction, 
we  have  materially  reduced  the  number  of  evictions, 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  had  a  little  more  time  for 
organization,  we  will  reduce  them  still  further.  We 
were  willing  to  give  the  Government  every  time  to 
inquire  into  the  land  question  if  it  had  remained 
neutral  in  this  struggle,  if  it  had  refused  to  join  or 
take  part  in  the  landlord  conspiracy  against  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Ireland, we  would  have  given  them  time. 
But  how  did  this  Government  show  its  good  faith  and 
its  desire  to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the  land  ques- 
tion ?  The  first  thing  it  did  was  to  appoint  a  landlord, 
and  West  British  Commission  to  inquire  into  it,  a 
Commission  upon  which  the  tenant  farmers  had  no  re- 
presentation and  from  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
any  justice  or  full  inquiry.  What  was  the  next  step 
of  the  Government  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  neutrality 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ?  Its  next  step 
was  to  direct  its  police  to  seize  and  forcibly  abduct 
and  carry  off  to  a  police  station  in  Dublin  six  young 
girls,  in  order  that  they  might  be  demoralized  and 
instructed  by  policemen  as  to  what  evidence  they 
should  give  against  the  two  men  who  were  waiting- 
their  trial  for  murder.  And  so  flagrant  was  this  act 
of  the  Government  that  even  their  own  judges,  men 
who  receive  double  salaries,  double  the  salaries  that 
they  ought  to  receive,  in  order  that  they  may  ad- 
minister British  justice  in  Ireland  (groans),  even  their 
own  judges  were  compelled  through  very  shame  to 
order  that  these  young  girls  should  be  returned  from 
the  care  of  policemen  to  the  care  of  their  own 
parents.  Next  they  did  a  thing,  this  Government  did 
a  thing  which  is  almost  unparalleled,  even  in  Ireland. 
After  several  men  had  been  returned  for  trial  by  the 
magistrates  for  the  assassination  of  young  Boj-d  down 
in  Wrexford,  they  offered  a  reward  of  £500  or  £1,000 
to  anyone  who  would  come  forward  and  swear  away 
the  lives  of  these  men.  And  recollect  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  reward  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  mur- 
derer, but  it  was  a  rew,ard  for  evidence  to  take  away 
the  life  of  a  man  against  whom  the  magistrates  con- 
sidered a  primd  facie  case  had  been  made  out.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  Government,  in  defiance  of  this 
Quaker  Chief  Secretary's  solemn  undertaking,  entered 
into  publicly    in   the    House  of  Commons,  flooded  the 


starving  counties  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Kerry  with 
extra  police  and  military  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  population,  90  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  in  receipt  of  relief  from  America  and  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  England  last  winter.  Now  I  ask 
you,  as  reasonable  men,  how  long  are  we  to  let  these 
things  go  on  ?  After  the  Government  had  violated 
their  faith  to  us,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  it  was  full 
time  for  us  to  take  off  our  coats  and  see  what  we 
could  do.  Well  now,  we  are  here  to-day,  and  I  want 
to  see  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Westmeath  as 
well  organized  and  united  as  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Galway.  Mayo  and  Galway  were  flooded  with  police, 
not  because  there  was  crime  and  outrage  there,  but 
because  the  people  were  organized  and  determined  ; 
and  the  Government  sent  the  police  there  not  to  up- 
hold the  law,  but  to  intimidate  the  people.  And  if 
you  organize  yourselves  they  will  try  their  hands  also 
at  intimidating  you,  and  I  Want  to  see  every  county 
in  Ireland  organized  and  pitted  against  this  intimi- 
dating Government.  When  that  is  done  they  will  see 
the  uselessness  of  reverting  to  the  old  policy  of  repres- 
sion and  coercion.  And  on  the  other  hand  you  will 
have  shown  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  ratifying 
by  Act  of  Parliament  whatever  settlement  of  the  land 
question  you  will  then  have  arrived  at.  We  seek  first 
of  all  to  reduce  the  rents,  aud  afterwards  to  abolish 
them  altogether.  We  do  not  wish  either  to  fix  or  to 
maintain  them.  We  believe  that  the  only  true  system 
of  land  tenure  in  a  country  is  that  by  which  the  people 
own  the  land  which  they  till  ;  and  we  point  to  the 
abundant  examples  which  have  been  afforded  us  in 
other  countries  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  land  ques- 
tion in  this  manner.  We  call  upon  the  Government  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1813, 
who  was  not  afraid  to  give  the  land  to  his  people. 
And  we  ask  you,  while  this  weak,  vacillating,  and 
cowardly  Government  is  inquiring  into  this  question, 
and  making  up  its  mind,  to  show  that  you  have  in- 
herited some  of  tho  determination  of  your  fathers,  aud 
that  you  are  determined  to  hold  by  your  homesteads 
until  you  have  undone  the  conquest  of  700  years 
ago." 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


TUHSDAF,  JANUARY  29. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  -lOth  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seats, 

SiK  H.  James  said, — ^My  Lords,  will  you  allow  me 
to  state  that  to  shorten  these  speeches  very  much  I 
purpose  to  finish  very  soon  with  them  ?  There  will  be 
speeches  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  point  out  ia 
detail  because  special  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
them. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  understand  your  Lordships  have 
been  furnished  with  copies  of  all  the  speeches. 

The  Peesidbnt.— I  have  not  been  furnished  with 
all,  but  I  have  read  all  that  were  furnished  to  me,  up 
to  the  year  1881. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Your  Lordships  will  have  it 
further  dose,  I  understand. 
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Sir  H.  James. — I  do  not  appreciate  my  friend's 
medical  terms — I  have  a  few  more. 

Sir  C.  Ettssbll.— a  further  batch'  then.  I  drop  the 
word  "  dose."  We  rely  upon  the  whole  speech,  and 
not  on  marked  passages. 

The  President. — ^Yes  ;  but  you  have  marked 
some. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  passages  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  at  Mount  Irvine,  June  6, 
1880.  The  following  are  some  of  the  passages 
read  : — 

"  If  there  was  nobody  found  to  bid  for  that  land 
the  landlord  would  soon  begin  to  learn  that  he  was 
running  foul  of  his  interest,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  him  to  get  a  moderate  rent.  I  have 
over  and  over  again,  on  a  hundred  platforms, prescribed 
to  you  the  course  that  should  be  adopted  ;  but  it  is 
an  old  saying,  that  a  good  thing  is  never  done  too 
often,  and  I  think  it  is  very  applicable  in  thi.'i  case.  I 
want  you  to  saythat  a  man  should  not  be  got  toherdit  or 
fence  it,  and  let  no  man  be  found  to  graze  it.  (Cheers.) 
If  the  landlords  don't  think  fit  to  come  and  herd  it 
themselves,  they  would  find  themselves  forced  to  herd 
it.  This  is  the  doctrine  I  have  preached  on  many  a 
platform,  but  1  had  hoped,  and  hoped  in  vain,  as  I  see 
by  the  conduct  of  this  grovelling  fellow.  (Voice. — 
'  Farrell  Cawley.')  Such  a  resolution  as  that  just  read 
should  commend  itself  fully  to  the  entire  community. 
We  are  determined — and  let  it  be  understood — we  are 
determined  that,  inside  the  Constitution,  we  feel 
bound  in  such  a  case  as  this  is,  that  we  shall  strain 
every  nerve  until  we  show  by  our  determination  that 
no  one  will  be  got  in  our  midst  to  set  up  an  example 
of  this  kind.  .  .  .  If  you  yourselves  don't  sustain  the 
tenant  you  might  find  your  own  holdings  perhaps  as 
the  plains  of  Boyle  are  to-day,  not  a  house  to  be  seen 
for  miles  but  a  herd's  or  a  caretaker's.  (Voice.— 
'  That's  King  Harman.'  Another  voice. — '  Down  with 
him.')  ...  I  would  wish  to  say  one  or  two  words, 
and  give  you  one  advice  from  this  platform.  I  wish 
you  all  to  know  that  from  the  1st  of  June  you  can 
carry  and  keep  arms  of  every  sort.  (Cheers.)  Now, 
my  friends,  there  are  some  of  you  who  have  a  natural 
taste  for  keeping  a  gun  in  your  places, and  being  so  long 
deprived  of  the  right  to  keep  arms,  very  probably  you 
will  be  going  to  purchase  arms  to  take  into  your  house 
for  to  use  occasionally  to  shoot  at  gams.  .  .  .  Some 
young  men  may  be  foolish  enough  to  be  using  them  for 
other  purposes,  and  they  will  be  caught  by  the  police, 
who  will  come  round  to  search  for  poteen  or  something 
else.  If  any  of  you  do  anything  like  that  you  will 
be  the  cause  of  the  Government  putting  this  Act  in 
force  again,  and  the  arms  will  be  taken  up,  and  yon 
will  be  left  without  your  arras  or  the  money  you 
purchased  them  with.  Proceed  in  the  same  quiet,  dis- 
creet way  that  you  always  have  done,  and  there  is 
plenty  to  occupy  your  time  besides  looking  for  arms. 
Just  mind  your  business ;  the  state  of  the  country  is 
enough  to  occupy  your  time." 

Some  passages  were  read  from  Mr.  Matthew  Harris's 
speech  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  place.  Among  them 
were  the  following  : — 

"  And  I  may  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Brennan  and 
another  man  on  this  platform  to-day,  and  I  know 
better  the  sentiments  of  his  heart  than  either,  he  is  my 
friend   Michael   Mahony  O'SuHivan.    (Cheers.)    And, 


I  believe,  also  as  sincere  a,nd  devoted  a  patriot  as 
there  is  in  this  country,  but  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
my  friend  Mr.  Sheridan." 

The  following  passage  was  read  by  Mr.  LOOK- 
WOOD  :— 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  fair  to  go  up  to  the 
landlords  and  say  give  me  25  per  cent,  reduction  in 
my  rent.  No  man  has  a  right  to  claim  it  unless  he  ia 
certain  to  get  it,  and  unless  he  happens  to  be  paying 
an  exorbitant  rent." 

Passages,  among  which  was  the  following,  were  read 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gayer,  at  the  same  meeting. 
The  passage  was  read  by  Mr.  LOOKWOOB  : — 

"  Now,  if  the  people  all  stand  together  peaceable 
and  united  for  a  very  few  months  longer  things  will 
be  changed,  and  the  landlords  will  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  inflict  their  cruel  measures,  and  you  will  be 
for  the  future  an  emancipated  people.  (Cheers.)  The 
tyrannical  landlords  are  already  goading  the  liberal 
English  Government  for  having  taken  away  the 
power  of  oppressing  you.  They  are  complaining  that 
the  Government  have  allowed  to  terminate  this  Peace 
Preservation  Act  which  has  died  a  natural  death. 
Fellow-countrymen,  I  implore  of  you,  and  there  are  no 
people  in  the  world  has  such  need  for  this  as  the 
people  of  Ireland,  I  implore  of  you  to  do  no  act  to 
make  the  Government  renew  that  Act  which  they  were 
so  slow  in  doing  away  with." 

The  next  speech  quoted  was  one  by  Mr.  Joseph 
O'Donnell  Quinn,  at  Keash,  July  25,  1880. 

A  short  discussion  here  took  place  between  SlE  0. 
Russell  anij  Sir  H.  James. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — My  question  is,  my  Lords, 
whether  that  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn. 

Sir  H.  James.— He  says,  "  I  am  here  to-day  as  the 
representative  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League." 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — It  may  be  a  misprint. 

Sib  H.  James  read  the  following  passage  : — 

"  But  1  feel  bound  to  say,  as  I  have  before  said, 
that  the  means  by  which  the  rights  you  have  set  your 
hearts  upon  gaining,  are  to  be  gained  by  unity  and 
organization.  Bind  yourselves  into  clubs  and  assooia- 
tions.  If  you  disapprove  of  the  principles  of  the  Land 
League,  then  I  say,  join  yourselves  unto  other 
associations  having  the  object  in  view,  the  liberation 
of  oar  country  from  this  system." 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  portions  of  a  speech  of  Mr. 
P.  J.  Sheridan  on  the  same  occasion.  Among  the 
passages  read  was  the  following  : — ■ 

"  I  have  here  to  repeat  the  advice  I  have  given  to 
you  from  every  platform.  Any  man  who  dares  to  take 
possession  of  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been 
evicted,  let  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed  at  him,  yon 
look  upon  him  as  an  enemy,  arid  let  the  children  scout 
him.    (Groans.)" 

Sir  H.  James  also  read  the  following  speech  of  Mr. 
P.  J.  Sheridan  at  Laokagh,  August  1,  1880  :— 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-countrymen,!  feel  proud 
at  seeing  you  assembled  here  to-day  in  your  thousands, 
we  must  assert  our  rights,  and  if  we  do  not  get  them 
through  our  members  of  Parliament  I  would  ask  you 
then  to  ring  out  your  voices  through  the  muzzles  of 
"  Minie  "  rifles  as  well  as  from  those  platforms,    Wo 
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have  America  at  our  back,  and  she  is  watching  over 
us,  and  helping  us  in  the  hours  of  our  distress.  (A 
voice,  '  Cheers  for  America.')  There  are  evictions  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland  ;  the  landlords  are  fighting  against 
us  with  a  strong  hand.  Organize  yourselves  then,  join 
the  National  Land  League,  and  by  this  means  you  will 
see  your  country  what  she  once  was,  a  free  and 
prosperous  country.     (Cheers.)" 

The  next  speech  was  one  by  the  Eev.  William 
Maher,  at  Cloneen,  August  1,  1880.  SiR  H.  James 
read  the  following  passage  : — 

"  If  the  people  are  true  to  each  other  by  not  taking 
land  from  which  an  honest  man  has  been  unjustly 
evicted  or  give  their  services  in  any  form  to  the 
tyrant  landlords,  they  will  ultimately  gain  their 
rights  and  eventually  root  themselves  in  the  land  (a 
voice — '  That's  what's  wanting  ')  ;  but  if  men, 
designing  men,  land  sharks,  are  not  closely  watched 
and  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  punishment,  all  tne 
efforts  made  to  help  the  tenants  in  their  difficulties 
will  be  unavailing.  In  my  opinion  these  designing 
scoundrels  are  doing  more  harm  than  the  landlords, 
and  that  no  punishment  is  too  good  for  them . " 

The  next  speech  was  by  Mr.  Michael  P.  Boyton  on 
the  same  occasion.  The  following  passage  was  read, 
among  others  ; — 

"  I  say  now  that  we  are  going,  your  worthy  junior 
member  and  myself,  to  organize  the  county  Tipperary, 
and  that  those  who  to-day  wish  us  to  strengthen  their 
hands  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  know 
what  the  meaning  of  an  organized  Tipperary  is. 
(Cheers.)  They  will  know  it  when  we  have  20,  ay 
30,  thousand  men  to  say,  '  We  will  hold'the  land.'  " 

Other  speeches  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Boyton  at  Mullina- 
hone,  August  8,  1880,  were  read  by  SiK  H.  James. 
The  following  passages  were  among  those  read  : — 

'■  In  the  face  of  existing  circumstances  no  more 
deadly — no  more  serious  charge  could  be  brought 
against  a  man  to-day  in  South  Tipperary  thau  that  of 
being  a  '  laud  shark,'  a  '  land-grabber,'  for  we,  and 
when  I  say  we  I  mean  the  people  from  whom  I 
sprung,  and  not  the  lords  temporal  or  spiritual.  We, 
the  people,  determined  that  we  would  make  the 
name  of  *  land  shark  '  and  *  land-grabber  '  as  odious 
as  ever  was  the  name  of  informer  in  Ireland  ;  and  we 
want  every  man,  woman,  and  child  here  present  to 
pledge  themselves  before  God  and  myself  never  to  take 
a  farm,  to  bid  for  a  holding,  or  to  look  for  a  holding 
from  which  their  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent." 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  read  the  following  passage  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Boyton  at  Cahir,  September  19, 
1880  :— 

"  There  is  more  of  Thomas  Davis  I  would  call  your 
attention  to.  He  says,  '  It  is  not  from  the  Senate  as 
some  suppose,  or  from  the  battle-field  as  others  will 
tell  you,  that  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  shall  arise  ; 
it  must  arise — it  must  spring — from  the  domestic 
circle,  from  an  expansion  of  social  life,  from  views 
exalted  beyond  petty  sectarianism  ;  in  short,  from 
Irishmen  consenting  to  live  and  work  together,  using 
for  these  purposes  none  but  civilized  means.'  " 

The  next  speech  to  which  attention  was  drawn  was 
delivered   at   Templemore   by    Mr.  Dillon,   M.P.,   on 


October  10,  1880.  It  contained  the  following  sen- 
tences :^- 

"  You  must  organize  every  townland.  In  each 
townland,  one  or  two  men  ought  to  go  round  with  a 
list  of  the  farmers  of  that  townland,  and  ask  each  man 
will  he  not  join  the  Land  League,  or  will  he  desert 
the  people.  Give  every  man  a  chance  to  stand  by  his 
people,  and  organize  in  that  way  the  farmers  of  every 
townland,  and  then  when  a  man  set  himself  against 
the  rules  of  the  League,  and  takes  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted,  the  way  to  deal  with  him  is 
this — (  '  I  should  shoot  him.')  No,  I  would  not  in- 
jure any  man,  but  a  way  to  deal  with  him  is  this — do 
not  have  any  communication  with  him  at  all  ;  do  not 
allow  your  children  to  mix  with  his  children  ;  do  not 
speak  to  him,  and  have  no  dealings  with  him  ;  neither 
buy  nor  sell  with  him  ;  show  in  every  way  that  you 
can,  that  you  regard  him  as  what  he  is,  that  he  is 
a  traitor  to  his  people  and  his  country,  and  a  friend 
of  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  Believe  me,  if  you 
keep  up  that  system  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  far 
more  effectual  than  if  you  shoot  him,  because  no  man 
can  be  punished  for  such  a  deed,  and  you  will  find  that 
he  will  give  way  before  long  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  and  will  hand  back  the  farm,  as  many  men 
have  already  done,  to  its  rightful  owner." 

The  same  hon.  member  delivered  a  speech  at  Holy- 
ford,  Tipperary,  on  October  17,  1880.  Portions  of  it 
were  read  by  the  learned  counsel,  including  the 
following  ; — 

"  Now,  when  any  man  is  evicted  unjustly,  and  after 
the  Land  League  have  declared  that  it  is  unjust 
to  evict  him,  what  are  you  to  do  with  the  farm  ?  Turn 
it  into  what  we  call  a  model  farm,  a  farm  on  which 
no  living  thing  can  go.  The  object  of  that,  as  a  model 
farm,  will  be  to  warn  landlords  not  to  be  going 
on  with  evictions.  .  .  .  We  mean  to  fix  the 
rents  in  Ireland  for  the  next  year,  and  we  will 
fix  them  at  a  fairer  value  thau  the  landlords  did.  We 
will  always  be  ready  to  submit  to  fair  terms  and  an 
impartial  tribunal  to  arbitrate  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  until  the  landlords  consent  to  that, 
let  the  Irish  farmer  fix  their  own  rents,  and  pay 
no  more  than  what  they  consider  is  just.  .  .  . 
Every  townland  must  be  canvassed  carefully,  and 
every  farmer  asked  to  join,  and  any  man  who  breaks 
the  rules  of  the  Land  League,  and  takes  a  farm  from 
which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  or  who  buys  cattle 
or  crops  which  have  been  seized  for  rent,  or  who  has 
any  dealings  with  a  man  who  has  taken  a  farm  from 
which  a  neighbour  has  been  evicted,  that  man  you 
must  not  speak  to,  you  must  not  buy  from  him,  nor  sell 
to  him,  nor  have  any  dealings  with  him  whatever,  and 
before  the  month  is  out  he  will  leave  the  country  and 
the  farm  vacant.  Now,  how  are  you  to  set  about 
organizing  ?  In  each  townland  two  men  should  agree 
to  go  round  and  ask  every  farmer  to  give  his  name  for 
the  Land  League.  Let  them  go  with  books,  and 
let  each  farmer  give  his  valuation  and  his  rent. 
Let  those  be  brought  all  in  to  a  central  committee, 
and  submitted  to  them,  and  let  them  say  where 
the  rents  are  excessive,  and  in  that  townland  order  the 
members  to  pay  un  more  than  a  certain  sum  for  rent. 
When  that  order  goes  out,  any  man  that  does  not  obey 
it  is  a  traitor  to  the  people  and  a  friend  of 
the  oppressors  of  the  farmers,  and  do  not  you  have  any 
more  dealings  with  him,  and  he  will  soon  leave  the 
country." 
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Mr.  Keid  read  the  following  portion  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  October  24,  1S80,  at  Clon- 
mel  : — 

"  By-and-by  the  gaols  will  be  full,  and  they  will 
find  it  not  so  easy  a  task  to  put  the  whole  of  Ireland 
into  gaol.  In  fact  it  is  my  impression,  if  they  con- 
tinue this  policy,  before  long  they  will  find  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  put  the  landlords  into  gaol.  Now,  there 
is  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  nervousness  on  the 
point  of  crime.  I  am  not  aware  the  Irish  people 
have  been  guilty  of  crime  to  any  extent  that  justifies 
what  has  been  said.  I  am  aware  that  the  London  Press 
are  imnufacturing  deliberately  in  Dublin  false  crimes, 
whicn  they  are  sending  over  by  the  column  to  London 
to  raise  a  cry  against  our  people.  But  I  say,  I  refuse 
to  denounce  crime  because  I  say  the  Irish  people  nave 
not  stained  their  cause  by  crime.  The  landlords  need 
not  get  into  a  state  oi  excitement,  and  imagine  we  are 
going  to  burn  or  pull  their  houses  down  as  they  have 
pulled  the  houses  of  the  people  down.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  do  an.y  of  those  violent  things,  because  we  are 
the  majority  ;  we  have  the  power  on  our  side,  and  we 
are  going  to  win.  "We  do  not  need  therefore  to 
do  anything  which  will  justify  their  outrageous 
language,  bub  we  do  need  to  show  that  the  people  this 
time  are  determined,  and  they  will  not  be  deluded 
either  by  Whig  orators,  or  be  told  to  trust  to  the 
Government  which  has  nothing  to  give  to  the  people 
but  coercion  and  prosecution,  but  will  trust  to  thwir 
own  eyes  and  their  hands." 

From  a  speech  delivered  at  Thurles  by  Mr.  Dillon 
on  November  14,  1880,  SiK  H.  James  read  the  follow- 
ing and  other  passages  : — 

"  As  soon  as  the  country  is  strictly  disciplined  and 
ordered,  we  will  require  no  more  public  meetings  and 
no  more  speeches,  because  every  one  will  know  what 
he  has  got  to  do.  and  whom  he  has  got  to  obey.  But 
the  people  must  work  hard  at  this  organization,  they 
must  put  pressure  on  certain  individuals  who  are  selfish 
enough,  although  thej  are  living  out  of  the  people,  to 
turn  their  back  on  the  people's  cause  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  ...  I  think  that,  when  the  country 
is  thoroughly  well  organized,  it  will  be  a  very  serious 
question  for  the  branches  whether  they  ought  not 
to  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  allow  any  member  of 
the  League  to  deal  with  any  trader  who  will  not  join 
the  League.  You  must  in  every  branch  have  a  meet- 
ing of  your  executive  of  seven  at  a  certain  hour  on  a 
certain  day,  and  let  it  be  known  to  every  farmer  in 
that  district  or  parish  that  if  he  has  any  grievance  he 
can  get  redress  for  that  grievance  by  going  to  that 
executive." 

From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  same  meeting  by  M. 
P.  Boyton  the  learned  counsel  read  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

"  The  pledge  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  em- 
bodies the  principle  of  the  League.  It  is  that  you  have 
aright  to  combine  like  men  for  self-preservation  ;  that 
you  have  a  right  to  watch,  to  mark  down,  and  to 
excommunicate,  socially  and  politically,  the  man  who 
in  the  face  of  this  great  movement  will  be  base 
enough  to  betray  the  cause  of  Ireland,  tor  the  man  to- 
day who  violates  his  Land  League  pledge  is  a  double- 
dyed  traitor  to  God  and  to  his  country.  With 
the  permission  of  your  esteemed  chairman  I  will  first 
give  you  the  Land  League  pledge  ;  and  I  now,  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  League  of  Tipperary,  I  call  on  every 


honest  Irishman  present,  in  the  sight  of  God,  before 
his  priest.'!,  and  side  by  side  with  his  brother  country- 
men, I  call  on  every  man  to  pledge  himself  solemnly 
never  to  look  for,  to  take,  to  bid  for,  or  to  occupy  the 
land  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  unjustly 
evicted  ('  Never,  never  ')  ;  never,  never  to  purchase 
crops  or  cattle  seized  for  rent  ;  never  to  bid  for  grass- 
lands put'  up  at  auction  by  a  landlord  ;  and  I  call  upon 
the  labourers  and  the  workers,  who  are  no  less  identi- 
fied in  interest  with  this  struggle  than  the  farmers, 
never  to  work  upon  that  land.  All  who  are  prepared 
to  take  that  pledge  will  do  so  by  lifting  his  right 
hand.  That  pledge  binds  you  solemnly  as  Land 
Leaguers  ;  it  binds  you  to  unite,  and  to  give  your 
name  into  the  particular  organization  in  your  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  And  another  pledge  you  are  now 
compelled  to  take  as  Land  Leaguers  and  that  is — and  I 
call  on  every  man  here  to  stand  together  and  to  brand 
the  sneak  who  will  not  keep  it — I  call  upon  you  all  to 
lift  your  hands  and  pledge  yourself  never  to  pay  more 
than  a  just  and  equitable  rent,  and  we  consider  that 
to-day  to  be  Griffith's  valuation," 

At  Fethard  on  December  5,  1880,  Boyton  said  :^ 

'*  I  know  for  a  fact  now  that  there  are  men  in  Fet- 
hard, aye,  in  Kilosty,  who  have  gone  up  sneakingly 
and  paid  their  rent.  I  ask  you.  Is  that  worthy  of  the 
Laud  Leaguers  of  Tipperary  ?  Now  then,  from  to-day 
I  shall  take  the  pledge  that  has  been  administered 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  if  from  to-day  a  man  be 
found  base  enough  to  betray  the  people's  cause,  there 
will  be  no  probability,  as  my  friend  Father  O'Keeffe 
says,  about  his  being  boycotted' — for  it  will  be — or  else 
you  are  unworthy  of  the  exertions  that  men  are  devot- 
ing to  youi?  cause — it  will  be  a  certainty  that  he  will 
be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  public  enemy." 

Mr.  Reid. — I  wish  to  read  a  passage  from  the  same 
speech  :— 

"  But  mark  me,  do  not  misunderstand  our  language 
or  our  principles.  I  have  been  told  here  in  Tipperary 
that  it  never  did  any  harm  to  the  tenant  cause  of  Ire- 
land to  have  a  bad  man  taken  down.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  what  happened  in  the  past,  whether  it  did 
good  or  otherwise  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
to-day.  But  mark  me,  men  of  Tipperary,  while  I 
preach  no  coward  creed,  while  I  despise  a  cry  that 
the  lives  and  homes  and  liberties  of  a  people  is  not 
worth  a  little  sacrifice,  while  I  do  that,  I  tell  you 
any  man  who  takes  advantage  to-day  of  our  worK  to 
take  down  his  enemy  takes  down  our  cause.  Stand 
by  us,  and  stand  by  your  leaders  and  by  the  principles 
that  you  are  pledged  to  uphold,  and  so  sure  as  to- 
morrow's sun  will  rise  we  will  lead  you  to  victory." 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  speech  from  which  I  wish 
to  read  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  at  Dun- 
gannon  on  November  1,  1880  : — 

"  Do  not  any  of  you  take  the  land  from  which  a 
tenant  has  been  evicted  ;  and,  as  far  as  your  influence 
extends,  take  care  that  no  one  else  takes  the  land 
from  which  your  friends  have  been  evicted.  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you  the  means  which  should  be  used 
— you  all  know  them — there  are  60  ways — do  not  speak 
to  him,  do  not  speak  to  his  family,  hoot  him,  and  go 
the  other  side  of  the  road  (tumult),  do  not  buy  from 
him,  do  not  sell  to  him,  put  him  entirely  in  what  is 
called  '  Coventry  ;'  and  the  result  will  be  that  it  will 
become  so  unpopular  in  the  country  tor  any  man  to  , 
take  land  from  which  another  has  been  evicted  that 
the  fact  is  the  thing  will  become  impossible,  and  it 
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will  cease  to  be  practised.  Then,  suppose  the  land- 
lord attempts  to  cultivate  this  land  himself — well,  I 
need  not  tell  -you  there  are  many  ways  in  which  you 
can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  him  in  regard  to  culti- 
vation by  himself,  tet  him  plough  the  land  himself, 
let  him  sow  it  himself  ;  then,  after  it  is  ploughed  and 
sowed, let  himself  gather  in  the  crops  and  take  care  that 
any  one  who  works  for  him  gets  no  countenance  from 
any  of  you.  In  that  way  you  will  make  it  impossible 
for  this  man  to  make  anything  out  of  the  land . ' ' 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  also  read  some  passages  from  the 
speech,  concluding  with  the  following  :-  ■ 

"  The  Land  League  representatives  in  different 
places,  of  whom  I  am  one,  have  gone  to  public  meet- 
ings and  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  in  the  face  of  day,  in  open  meetings,  and  I 
understand  that  it  is  also  proposed  to  prosecute  under 
a  very  peculiar  statute,  not  that  each  person  shall  be 
responsible  for  w;hat  he  says  himself,  but  that  each 
member  of  the  Land  League  shall  be  responsible  for 
what  every  other  member  of  the  Land  League  has 
said." 

Sib  H.  James.— I  will  continue  :— 

"  Now,  what  is  the  result  if  Mr.  Forster  succeeds 
in  breaking  down  free  speech  in  Ireland  ?  The  result 
is  that  the  course  advocated  by  O'Donovan  Eossa  is 
the  only  remedy  which  Mr.  Forster  allows  to  the 
Irish  people,  because  we  must  have  some  means  of 
trying  to  redress  our  grievances.  The  way  we  have 
done  and  the  way  we  wish  to  do  is  by  public  meet- 
ings, by  legitimate  and  peaceful  agitation.  Now,  I 
do  not  advocate  physical  force,  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  principles  of  O'Donovan  Rossa  ;  but  I  love 
O'Donovan  Eossa,  and  I  tell  you  why  I  love 
O'Donovan  Rossa.  I  love  O'Donovan  Eossa  because 
he  hates  the  English  and  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  hates  the  tyrants  that  live  in  this  country 
and  who  are  identified  with  and  support  the  principles 
of  English  tyranny  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
recommend  physical  force  to  you  because  it  is  not  an 
equal  fight — because  you  cannot  succeed  in  fighting 
against  the  Government  ;  but  if  you  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Land  League,  and  what  we  advocate 
in  connexion  with  the  Land  League,  you  are  bound  to 
win — ^nothing  can  beat  you." 

I  now  come  to  a  meeting  which  was  held  at  Kil- 
brennon,  in  Westmeath,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1880, 
at  which  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  M. 
O'SuUivan  spoke  ;  but  there  is  very  little  in  the 
speeches  of  those  gentlemen  which  I  need  trouble 
your  Lordships  with,  and  therefore  it  would  perhaps  be 
better,  in  the  first  place,  that  my  learned  friends 
should  read  those  portions  of  thena  on  which  they 
rely. 

Mr.  LoOKWOOD  read  portions  of  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  speaker,  among   other  remarks,  said  : — 

"  And  now  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  pro- 
test in  the  face  of  heaven  against  that  threatened 
act  of  eviction,  au  act  of  eviction  which  I 
sincerely  hope  will  not  be  realized.  We  are  met 
here  to-day  in  defence  of  the  hearth  and  home 
of  an  honest  Irishman  and  his  family.  We  are  met 
here  to-da^  to  protect,  if  we  can,  from  ruin  the 
homestead  of  an  honest  and  industrious  Irishman.  Has 
not  this  country  been  sufficiently  depopulated,  and  must 
we  witness  this  terrible  system  of  depopulation  still  con- 


tinuingin  thiscountyof  Westmeath  ?  .  .  .  Whomade 
the  improvements?  Was  it  the  landlords  ?  No.  Successive 
generations  of  Irish  tenants.  And  I  assert  the  landlords 
have  no  right  to  those  rents  which  they  never  made, 
but  their  tenants  made.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
denounce  the  landlord  who  is  threatening  this  imjust 
eviction.  I  do  not  want  to  denounce  him  ;  but  I  tell 
you,  I  appeal  to  him,  and  if  he  be  an  honest  man, 
and  a  man  of  humanity,  and  a  man  of  wisdom,  to  stop 
his  hand  and  not  to  carry  out  this  threatened  eviction. 
I  ask  him  from  this  platform— I  put  it  to  him,  not  in 
the  shape  of  a  denunciation  or  a  threat,  but  I  put  it 
to  him  as  your  representative,  and  as  an  Irishman,  to 
have  the  manliness,  honour,  and  credit  to  show  justice 
and  mercy  to  a  poor  man  who  may  be  in  his  power, 
but  who  has  on  his  side  the  claim  of  equity  and 
justice.  I  have  been  noticing  with  great  satisfaction, 
Because  I  have  been  watching  closely  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  this  county,  and  I  have  been  noticing  with 
great  satisfaction  that  none  of  those  horrible  dis- 
possessions and  evictions  we  are  reading  of  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  going  on  here  among  us.  I 
had  great  hopes  that  order  of  things  would  continue 
to  the  end,  and  that  we  should  have  quiet,  and  peace, 
and  comfort,  and  that  we  should  be  spared  these 
horrors  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  I  consider  it  a 
shocking  thing  to  find  this  fiery  brand  of  discord  and 
disunion  has  been  lighted  up  in  this  place  among  you, 
and  I  ask  this  man  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  for 
the  sake  of  order  and  tranquillity,  to  quench  that  fire- 
brand, and  not  to  raise  it  so  that  it  will  kindle  a  fast- 
spreading  fire  over  this  county.  They  may  talk  of 
agrarian  outrages.  I  condemn  agrarian  outrage  ;  but 
the  greatest  agrarian  outrage  you  can  imagine  is  the 
agrarian  outrage  of  unjustly  evicting  a  tenant-farmer 
from  his  honest  home." 

Further  on  the  speaker  said  : — 

"  Now  I  alluded  a  while  ago  to  the  agrarian  outrages 
that  are  perpetrated  by  the  landlords,  which  are  the 
beginning  and  the  cause  of  all  the  other  agrarian  out- 
rages that  we  have  in  Ireland.  I  tell  you,  for  the 
working  out  of  your  cause,  no  outrages  on  your  part  are 
necessary  or  desirable.  If  you  spread  through  your 
country,  and  if  there  is  spread  through  all  Ire- 
land this  organization  I  speak  of,  it  will  be  more 
powerful  for  your  cause  than  any  amount  of  terrorism 
or  outrage  that  could  be  committed  in  any  one  corner 
of  the  land.  We  will  have  this  organization  so  esta- 
blished, that  when  a  wrong  is  done  to  a  tenant  in  any 
part  of  Ireland  measures  will  be  taken  to  redress  it. 
We  want  to  do  away  with  the  temptation  that  comes 
to  individuals  when  they  are  hard  and  sore  oppressed 
to  avenge  their  private  wrong.  We  want  to  do  away 
with  that  temptation  ;  we  want  to  substitute  for  that 
discreditable  state  of  things  one  more  creditable  to 
the  country  and  more  beneficial  to  yourselves." 

Then  Mr.  M.  O'SuUivan,  at  the  conclusion  of  hia 
speech,  said  : — 

"  The  secretaries  will  take  your  names  after  the 
meeting.  Do  not  leave.  Do  not  run  away  after  taking 
the  first  step.  You  must  go  on  on  the  lines  of  agita> 
tion  until  it  is  fruitless.  Then,  I  say,  we  mean  to 
have  the  land  if  you  are  organized.  Above  all,  the  man 
who  does  anything  of  an  mdividual  character,  who 
commits  any  outrage  against  personal  property,  he 
is  at  the  present  moment  the  greatest  enemy  of  Ire« 
land.  Be  organized — do  nothing  that  will  compromiSQ 
the  cause." 
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Sir  H.  James  read  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan's  speech  : — 

"We  will  so  organize  the  Irish  counties  as  that 
they  will  want  extra  police  in  every  county  in  Ireland. 
We  will  all  act  on  the  same  footing,  and  one  county 
will  be  as  good  as  another,  and  then  I  would  like  to 
know  where  they  will  get  all  these  extra  police 
from." 

Sir  H.  James. — I  now  come  to  a  meeting  at  New 
Eoss,  in  Wexford,  which  was  held  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1880,  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  spoke.  I  only 
desire  to  read  a  small  portion  of  the  speech,  but  my 
learned  friends  wish  the  whole  of  it  read. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  read  the  first  portion  of  the  speech, 
which  contained  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  lesson  that  the  history  of  centuries  has 
taught  us  is  this — that  in  order  to  get  attention  from 
your  English  rulers  you  have  to  make  yourselves  felt, 
and  it  is  by  agitation  such  as  this,  by  movements  such 
as  the  present  land  movement,  that  you,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  will  compel  the  attention  of  England  to  the 
necessity  of  redressing  your  grievances.  This  land 
question  is  a  great  and  pressing  question,  and  it  has 
been  forced  to  the  front  by  the  agitation  which  has 
swept  over  the  country  within  the  last  14  months. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  movement  our  people  would 
have  been  exterminated  as  they  were  exterminated  in 
1848  and  in  subsequent  years  ;  and,  at  that  time,  if 
those  landlords  had  not  talcen  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  famine,  and  the  depression 
following  the  famine,  gave  them  for  the  purpose  of 
exterminating  the  people,  it  is  because  they  then 
felt  they  were  face  to  face  with  a  strong  movement 
and  with  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  no  small 
clique  of  men  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  could 
fail  to  disregard.  ...  A  few  days  ago  a  dis- 
tinguished Irish  member  proposed  the  Ulster  custom, 
the  extension  of  the  Ulster  custom  to  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  best  means  of  settling  this  question. 
Now,  the  Ulster  custom,  as  it  is  worked  practically 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  would,  I  think,  be  entirely 
useless  for  the  present  emergency.  The  present 
emergency  is  thi.s — the  farmers  of  the  country  are  face 
to  face  with  high  rents,  and  they  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  them  down.  The  Ulster  custom  is  of  no  use  in 
bringing  down  rents,  although  it  may  be  of  value  if 
properly  worked  and  properly  backed  up  by  organiza- 
tion amongst  the  farmers  themselves,it  may  be  of  value 
in  preventing  them  from  rising  ;  but  what  we  have 
to  see  to  now  is,  how  we  can  bring  down  the  rents 
which  are  crushing  the  energies  out  of  our  people  and 
preventing  them  from  thriving  in  the  land.  .  .  . 
The  Ulster  custom  does  not  keep  the  tenant  in 
his  holding  ;  it  simply  fines  the  landlord  for  evicting 
him.  Now,  we  cannot  sanction  any  amendment  of  the 
Land  Act,  any  permanent  amendment  of  the  Land 
Act  which  sanctions  the  right  of  the  landlord  to 
evict  ;  so  that  the  Ulster  custom,  as  a  means  of  alter- 
ing or  improving  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  would  be  entirely  unsatisfactory,  if  not  use- 
less. But  then,  again,  another  class  of  advocates 
have  spoken  of  what  is  called  fixity  of  tenure  at  valued 
rents  periodically  valued.  Now  I  believe  that  there 
are  inherent  objections  in  this  system  also,  but  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  the  inherent 
objections  to  the  system,  since  it  seems  utterly  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  question  by  that 
means.    All   the   great  statesmen  who  have  spoken  on 


the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  have  condemned 
the  fixing  of  the  rents  by  the  State.  Mr. Gladstone,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Mr.  Forster  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  they  will  be  no  party  to  a  State  arbitration  of 
what  the  rents  shall  be.  AH  the  advanced  Liberal 
school  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Courtney 
and  one  or  two  other  men,  take  the  same  line,  and 
therefore,  in  the  face  of  such  declarations,  I  fail  to 
see  the  utility  of  struggling  for  a  method  of  settling 
the  land  question  which  we  shall  never  get,  and  which, 
even  if  we  did  get,  would  only  perpetuate  that  system 
of  landlordism  which  has  destroyed  this  countfy.  We 
seek  as  Irish  Nationalists  for  a  settlement  of  the  land 
question  which  shall  be  permanent,  which  shall  for 
ever  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  classes,  whict^unhappily 
has  existed  in  this  country — a  war  which  supplies,  in 
the  words  of  the  resolution  you  have  just  passed,  the 
strongest  inducement  to  the  Irish  landlords  to  uphold 
the  system  of  English  misrule  which  first  placed  those 
landlords  in  Ireland  ;  and  looking  forward  to  the 
future  of  our  country.  We  wish  to  avoid  all  elements 
of  antagonism  between  classes.  I  am  willing  to  have  a 
struggle  between  classes  in  Ireland — short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  once  and  for  all-^ut  I  am  not  willing  that  this 
struggle  should  be  perpetuated  at  intervals  when  these 
periodical  revaluations  of  the  holdings  of  the  tenants 
would  come  round  under  the  system  of  what  is  called 
fixity  of  tenure  at  valued  rents.  This,  to  my  mind, 
apart  entirely  from  the  impossibilitj'  of  obtaining 
from  the  present  Liberal  party  such  a  solution,  is  the 
real  objection.  The  real  objection  is  that  the  system 
of  landlordism  would  still  remain,  and  that  the  solution 
which  has  been  obtained  in  other  countries,  and  which 
has  succeeded  in  other  countries — in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Spain — would 
not  be  ours,  but  that  we  should  be  left  to  struggle  on 
with  this  millstone  round  our  necks,  and  with  this 
constant  source  of  disunion  and  confusion  still  exist- 
ing amongst  us.  Now,  then,  is  the  time  for  the  Irish 
tenantry  to  show  their  determination,  to  show  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  ownership  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  believe  me,  such  a  solution  is  far  more 
practicable,  possible,  and  much  nearer  than  any  other 
solution.  The  great  John  Bright  believes  in  ownership 
as  the  solution  of  the  Irish  land  question  ;  and  we 
have,  as  I  have  said,  the  successful  precedents  which 
have  been  set  us  in  every  other  country  where  the 
feudal  land  tenure  prevailed  as  our  guide.  Let  us, 
then,  struggle  for  this  settlement,  which  will  be  final, 
which  will  be  satisfactory,  and  which  will  leave  no 
traces  of  the  old  system  behind  it.  Talk  of  fixity  of 
tenure  at  fair  rents.  I  think  that  the  Irish  tenantry 
should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  all  rent 
would  cease,  when  they  would  have  the  homes  as  their 
own,  without  the  necessity  of  making  annual  payments 
for  them  ;  and  I  see  no  difBculty  in  arriving  at  such 
a  solution,  and  in  arriving  at  it  in  this  way — by  the 
payment  of  a  fair  rent,  a  fair  and  fixed  rent,  not  liable 
at  recurrent  and,  perhaps,  near  periods  to  revision, 
but  by  the  payment  of  a  fair  rent  for  a  space  of,  say, 
35  years,  after  which  time  there  would  be  nothing 
further  to  pay.  In  the  meanwhile  the  tenant  would 
have  fixity  of  tenure  ;  he  would  have  his  tenure,  also 
at  a  fair  rent,  not  liable  to  even  revision,  revaluation, 
or  raising.  Let  the  arbitration  be  made  now,  and 
you  would  find  that  the  magic  of  property,  which 
turns  sand  into  gold,  would  enable  the  then  owner  and 
the  now  miserable  tenant  of  the  most  barren  and  un- 
profitable   holding    in    Ireland  to  bring  it  into  such  a 
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state  of  cultivation  as  to  put  him  beyoud  the  reach    of 
famine  after  two  or  even  three  bad  seasons." 

Sir  H.  James  read  the  next  portion  of  the  speech, 
including  the  following  expressions  :  — 

"  I  had  wished,  in  referring  to  a  sad  occurrence 
which  took  place  lately — the  shooting,  or  attempted 
shooting,  of  a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Up- 
roar.) I  had  wished  to  point  out  that  recourse  to  such 
measures  of  procedure  is  entirely  unnecessary  and 
absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable 
organization  amongst  the  tenants  themselves  ;  and  I 
have  thought  from  time  to  time,  looliing  at  the  want 
of  organization  in  this  and  other  counties,  that  the 
reason  for  *thia  occurrence  was  the  want  of  organiza- 
tion amongst  the  farmers.  I  believe  that  if  Kilkenny 
county  had  been  organized,  young  Boyd  would  never 
have  been  shot,  because  his  father,  in  the  face  of 
strong  public  and  organized  opinion,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  abuse  his  rights  as  a  landlord." 

Mr.  A.  KtrssELL  read  the  remainder  of  the  speech, as 
follows  : — 

"  Now  let  us  examine  for  a  moment,  and  let  us 
examine  as  law-abiding  citizens  who  wish  to  check 
and  restrain  the  Government  from  the  violent,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  illegal  course  they  are  adopting  in 
reference  to  this  accusation  of  murder,  let  us  examine 
what  the  action  of  the  Government  has  been  in  these 
cases.  A  number  of  respectable  men  were  arrested — 
tenants  on  the  property  of  the  landlord  concerned,  I 
believe.  Three  of  these  men  were  committed  for  trial 
by  the  magistrates,  and  are  now  in  prison  awaiting 
trial,  two  of  theni.  Well,  shortly  afterwards  five 
young  girls  disappeared  from  their  families  and  from 
the  country,  and,  after  considerable  search,  it  was 
found  that  the  police  had  carried  them  oft  forcibly. 
The  action  uf  the  Courts  was  solicited  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  three  of  these  girls  to  their  parents,  and 
the  Courts  felt  that  they  could  not  support  the  high- 
handed action  of  the  Government, and  they  gave  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  which  resulted  in  the  girls  being  sent 
back,  I  believe,  the  next  day.  Two  more  young 
women,  who  happened  to  be  of  age,  and  in  reference 
to  whom  their  parents  cannot  proceed,  are  still 
detained  ;  but  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  disgrace 
to  the  Government  of  any  country  deliberately  to 
spirit  off  witnesses  for  the  purpose,  not  of  protecting 
them  against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  in- 
timidate them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
them  and  instructing  them  as  to  the  evidence  which 
they  shall  give.  Well,  then,  the  next  thing  that  this 
most  Liberal  Government  does  is  the  most  unheard  of 
step  known  in  this  country.  While  the  men  are  in 
prison  awaiting  trial,  after  they  have  been  committed 
for  trial,  they  actually  offer  a  reward  of  £500  to 
anybody  who  will  come  forward  and  swear  against 
them.  .  .  .  And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say 
one  word  to  you.  I  would  entreat  every  tenant-farmer 
not  to  look  at  this  land  question  from  a  selBsh  point 
of  view.  You  have  to-day  the  first  real  opportunity 
that  yon  ever  had  of  settling  it,  and  believe  me, 
when  the  land  question  has  been  finally  settled,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  claim  with  irresistible  force 
the  restoration  of  our  old  Parliament.  Some  well- 
meaning  men  are  saying  to-day,  '  Ah  !  don't  continue 
this  agitation  ;  don't  continue  this  movement  ;  you 
are  driving  the  landlords  out  of  the  national  ranks.' 
I  should  like  to  know  when  the  landlords,  since  the 
Union,  were  in  the  national  ranks.    It  is  impossible 


to  expect  them  to  be  in  the  national  ranks  while  they 
kno  w  that  their  only  hope  of  maintaining  their  right  to 
commit  wrong  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  English 
power  in  Ireland,  anil  if  it  is  desirable  to  have  them 
in  the  national  ranks,  I  tell  you  that  the  best  way  of 
bringing  them  there  is  to  take  from  them  the  right  to 
do  wrong  ;  to  destroy  the  system  of  landlordism  which 
was  planted  here  by  England  in  order  that  she  might 
divide  Ireland's  sons  amongst  themselves, and  so  main- 
tain her  power.  We  will  not,  you  will  not,  be  de- 
moralized by  concessions,  and  although  the  Irish  land 
question  may  be  settled,  although  our  people  may  be 
rendered  prosperous  and  famine  banished  from  the 
land,  I  feel  sure  that  the  removal  of  suffering,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  and  the  independence  of  this 
country  will,  so  far  from  diminishing  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  to  rule  themselves,  strengthen 
it,  and  enormously  increase  their  power  of  regaining 
their  lost  rights." 

Sir  H.  James.— That,  my  Lords,  concludes  the 
speeches  for  1880,  the  period  at  which  branches  of  the 
League  were  being  formed.  I  propose  not  to  go  through 
the  other  speeches  from  1880,  but  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  speeches  made  at  different  periods,  and  either  re- 
presenting a  class  to  which  reference  has  been  made  or 
of  such  imp'ortance  in  themselves  that  your  Lordships' 
attention  should  be  called  to  them.  I  will  now  read 
a  speech  made  in  Donegal  on  the  15th  of  March,  1881, 
by  Patrick  Crampsey,  in  which  he  reads  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  have  a  speech  here  which  is 
marked  to  ba  read,  to  which  we  may  wish  to  refer 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Eeid. — If  there  are  any  speeches  other  than 
those  referred  to,  do  they  go  in  ?  We  might  have  to 
draw  attention  to  them  in  our  evidence. 

The  President. — Any  speeches  can  be  referred  to 
afterwards. 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — Before  my  learned  friend  reads  the 
portion  of  the  speech  referred  to,  of  the  15th  of  March, 
I  will  read  the  following  words  preceding  : — 

"  Fellow-countrymen,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
for  you  in  the  past  by  your  leaders.  They  are  now,  a 
great  number  of  them,  put  in — incarcerated.  It  de- 
volves upon  you  now  whether  you  will  do  your  part 
manly,  or  act  as  mean  cowards.  Will  you  now  ?  Men 
who  had  no  interest  under  heaven,  to  take  and  rush 
into  the  breach,  have  sacrificed  their  liberties  tor 
you  ;  they  have  faced  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon  for 
you.  Will  you  be  slaves  and  allow  their  labours 
to  pass  ?  Will  you  allow  them  to  die  broken-hearted 
by  falling  away  ?  ' ' 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  : — 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who 
addressed  you  on  the  19th  of  October  last  on  Crock 
Aughrim  Hill.  (Cheers.)  (A  voice  :  '  Cheers  for  Boy- 
ton  ' — cheers.)  The  speaker  then  read  a  letter  : — 
'  Pear  Sir, — I  cannot  possibly  go  to  Carndouagh,  bat 
Mr.  Sheridan  will  be  with  you  :  you  will  find  him  an 
excellent  man.  I  requested  Mr.  Sheridan  to  investi- 
gate the  cases  in  your  letter,  and  advise  you  to 
the  best  course.  I  trust  Mr.  Sheridan's  advice  as 
regards  these  evictions  that  are  going  to  be  carried 
out   wholesale.     ...    I     trust   Mr.    Sheridan    will 
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inquire  into  the  matter,  then  if  your  League  is  de- 
feated you  have  six  months  in  the  matter,  and  you 
may  calculate  on  us  to  give  you  every  support  in  our 
power.'     (A  voice  :  '  Cheers  for  Dillon  ' — cheers,)" 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Dillon  in  Donegal,  April  18,  1881  :— 

"  You  have  brains  in  your  beads  ;  another  game 
Defore  you  is  simply  one  of  passive,  obstinate  resist- 
ance ;  and  if  the  Grovernment  breaks  up  the  organiza- 
tion in  Dublin  and  arrests  the  leaders,  then  what  you 
have  got  to  do  is  bold  meetings  after  Mass  every 
Sunday,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
honestly  and  honourably.  As  I  said  before,  let  leaders 
be  got  up  amongst  the  young  men  of  every  townland, and 
keep  an  eye  on  every  man  who  betrays  the  cause,  and 
teach  him  by  a  principle  which  you  understand  much 
better  than  I  do,  that  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  him  to  stand  by  his  neighbours.  If  you  act  on  that 
advice,  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  Government 
breaks  up  the  central  organization  or  not." 

Sib  H.  James  then  read  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Boyton  at  Killorglin,  March  4,  1881  :— 

*'  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (landlords  and 
agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands.  I 
have  always  denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by 
night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight,  and  if  you 
must  blow  his  brains  out,  blow  it  out  in  the  daytime. 
It  will  be  your  duty  to  punish  those  people  (the  land- 
lords) for  any  misuse  of  their  power.  Don't  be  afraid 
of  the  Government  or  the  police,  but  teach  that  man 
(the  land-grabber)  to  be  afraid  of  you." 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  shall  ask  to  examine  the  reporter  who 
took  down  this  speech. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  a  portion  of  a  speech  by 
the  Kev.  Mr.  O'Connor  in  Kerry,  on  the  ISfch  of  May, 
1881  :— 

*'  Therefore,  then,  the  man  that  takes  a  farm  out  of 
which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  for  the  non- 
payment of  an  unjust  and  tmfair  rent,  that  man  is 
backing  the  man  that  turns  him  out.  (Cries  of  '  Shoot 
him.')  No,  don't  shoot  him,  you  can  do  something 
else  quietly.  (Voices. — '  Boycott  him.')  There  are 
a  great  many  ways  of  killing  a  dog  besides  hanging 
him,  that  is  the  catechism  you  should  observe,  because 
any  man  who  attempts  to  pay  an  unjust  and  unfair 
rent,  that  man  is  seconding  the  acts  of  the  landlord  by 
paying  his  unfair  and  unjust  rent." 

Mr.  LOOKW'OOD. — I  will  read  the  following  words  of 
Mr.  O'Connor  :  — 

"  The  resolution  that  I  have  to  propose  is  this  in 
substance,  '  That  the  present  Land  Bill  before  the 
House  of  Commons  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  country  that  we  hope  the  mem- 
bers will  seek  to  amend  it  in  Committee,  and  secure  to 
the  people  fair  rent,  free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure.'  " 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  would  also  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  report,  which  says,  after  an  interrup- 
tion and  loud  cries  of  "  Put  down  the  police,"  that 
"  two  of  the  local  police  were  admitted  on  the  plat- 
form by  Mr.  Harrington." 

Sir  H.  James  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  of  the  Eev.  Arthur  Murphy's  at  Currow,  on  the 
nth  of  September,  1381  :— 

"  Fight  the  peaceable  fight  you  are  fighting,  and  you 
will  succeed.     Unite  ;   no  man  should  go  by  the  back 


stairs  into  the  rent  oSice  ;  go  in  a  body,  or  don't  go 
at  all.  ('  They  are  going  that  way  here,  father.')  I 
should  think  there  are  plenty  of  night  boys  about  here 
to  see  them.  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  the  caase  has 
made  great  progress." 

*  Mr.  Eeid  then  read  from  tho  speech  of  the  Eev, 
Mr.  Callaghan  at  the  same  meeting  : — "  I  don't  ask 
you  to  combine  against  religion,  law,  or  order,  or  for 
the  attainment  of  unworthy  ends  by  unholy  means." 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris's  at  Killimore,  Galway,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1881  :— 

"  But,  my  friends,  before  I  conclude,  I  would  like 
to  remind  you  to  beware  of  the  land-grabber.  And  I 
am  told  there  is  one  in  this  district  named  Kennedy. 
That  vile  wretch  !  keep  away  from  him,  for  his  very 
breath  is  contaminated  ;  he  is  a  disgrace,  not  only 
to  this  locality,  but  to  all  Ireland.  I  am  told  this 
wretch  has  six  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  guard- 
ing him  every  day.  They  march  up  and  down  with 
the  plough  as  they  tear  up  that  poor  widow  woman's 
land.  I  am  not  enamoured  with  the  constabulary,  but 
still  they  are  a  respectable  boJy  of  men  in  general, 
bat  when  they  are  sent  to  do  the  dirty  work,  and  when 
they  are  employed  guarding  such  a  wretch  as  this 
Kennedy,  they  will  soon  become  as  contaminated  as 
himself,  and  the  Government  who  sent  them  there  are 
just  as  bad.  So  keep  away  from  this  Kennedy  as  if 
he  was  a  demon  from  hell,  and  every  one  belonging  to 
him  for  generations  to  come." 

Sir  H.  James. — I  understand  that  this  reference  is 
to  Patrick  Kennedy,  who  took  the  farm  of  widow 
Dempsey. 

The  report  of  a  speech  by  P.  J.  Gordon  at  Bally- 
haunis,  on  the  13th  April,  1881,  was  then  read  by  Sir  H. 
James  : — 

"  '  I  have  been  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act, 
and  I  hope  to  hear  of  ye  shooting  Hubert  Davis,  the 
cross-born  bastard.  Blow  him  to  hell,  the  shauneen  of 
a  landlord.'  When  we  arrived  at  Castlerea  he 
addressed  the  people  assembled  on  the  platform  there 
in  the  following  words  : — '  Why  "  arent  "  ye  shoot- 
ing down  the  laud  thieves  ?  Ye  are  doing  nothing 
here.  See  what  the  Boers  did  ;  they  sent  the  English 
Government  word  that  they  would  have  no  land 
thieves,  and  ye  might  do  the  same  if  ye  only  had 
courage.  I  will  see  in  the  papers  one  of  these  days 
of  ye  shooting  a  dozen  land  thieves.  Ye  will  have  to 
shoot  at  least  two  land  thieves  for  every  one  that  is 
arrested.'  " 

Mr.  T.  Harrington. — I  think  it  is  right  I  should 
inform  your  Lordships  that  these  words. were  used,  not 
at  a  Land  League  meeting,  but  when  the  speaker  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  police. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  accept  that  statement  from  my 
friend,  and  I  take  it  that  it  must  be  so,  because  tho 
note  cays,  "  When  we  arrived  at  Castlerea  he  ad- 
dres.sed  the  people  assembled  on  the  platform."  This 
is  a  personal  statement  of  P.  J.  Gordon,  and  goes  no 
further.  I  next  pass  to  the  county  Mayo.  On  the  3d 
of  April,  1881,  Patrick  J.  Gordon  delivered  a  speech 
at  Ballintaffy,  county  Mayo. 

Mr,  A.  O'Connor, — I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
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fact  that    the  report    Bays   that  when   this  speech  was 
delivered  the  meeting  had  been  broken  up. 

Sm  H,  James. — Yes  ;  but  it  also  says  "  A  consulta- 
tion was  then  held  among  the  men  on  the  brake,  after 
\fhich    Mr.  Gordon  came    forward   and   addressed  the, 
meeting."    In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : — 

"  I  will  read  a  letter  of  congratulation  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  a  neighbour  of  yours  in  the  far-off  West 
of  America.  The  letter  says  : — '  Mr.  Gordon,  I  offer 
my  congratulation  to  you  at  this  late  hour  on  the 
splendid  victory  you  gained  in  the  State  trial.  But 
poor'  Davitt  is  in  chains.  The  people  of  this  great 
Kepublic  is  openly  opposed  to  this  despotic  and  bloody 
British  Government  ' — and  for  fear  that  there  would  be 
any  mistake  made  about  what  my  friend  calls  it,  I 
will  repeat  it  again,  and  I  will  call  them  a  bloody 
British  Government  again.  '  James  Eedpath  spoke  for 
you  in  flattering  language  for  over  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  the  principal  portion  of  his  speech  was  devoted  to 
you  in  Claremorris.  But  keep  your  flag  flying  (and  I 
brought  it  here  to-day),  and  if  you  keep  that  flag 
flying,  I  repeat  that  the  voice  of  America  is  with  you, 
and  say,  "  God  save  Ireland."  '  This  letter  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hemry  Prendergast. 
Now,  my  friends,  we  have  come  here  to-day  to  send 
back  our  protest  to  any  man  entering  these  lands.  We 
met  here  12  months  ago.  We  assembled  here  12  months 
ago,  and  we  sowed  a  crop  and  reaped  it  too,  for  the 
man  who  sows  is  entitled  to  reap,  and  we  assemble 
hero  to-day  to  protest  against  any  land-grabber  or 
land-shark  entering  there,  and  if  any  man  does  enter 
there  we  will  look  upon  that  man  in  the  light  of  a 
Judas,  who  dipped  his  hands  in  the  same  dish  with 
oar  Lord  and  afterwards  betrayed  Him.  And  the  man 
who  violates  the  rules  of  the  Land  League  is  a  Judas, 
and  you  must  look  upon  him  as  a  Judas.  He  may  do 
to  you  as  Judas  did,  who  sold  his  Lord.  He  may  go  and 
do  as  Judas  did.  He  first  sold  our  Lord  and  sold  his 
soul  afterwards.  .  .  .  The  people  are  entitled  to 
the  land,  and  they  must  have  the  land,  and  any  man 
who  takes  a  farm  from  which  another  has  been  evicted, 
you  must  look  upon  him  as  your  greatest  enemy. 
.  .  .  The  English  Government  have  introduced 
coercion  to  test  the  people,  for,  if  they  wanted,  they 
would  have  stricken  them  down  altogether.  But  here 
they  have  failed  ;  and  I  say  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment is  the  most  tyrannical,  the  most  despotic,  and 
the  most  danmable  in  the  whole  world.  If  you  had 
the  bold  spirit  of  the  Boers  you  would  have  had  your 
country  free  100  years  ago.    (Cheers  for  the  Boers.)" 

&.t  the   same  meeting   Mr.  Joseph  F,  Quinn   said  he 
was   present 

"  aa  the  representative  of  the  Land  League 
to  denounce,  "  in  the  strongest  terms  I  could 
use,  the  person  who  was  about  taking  these  farms. 
.  .  .  Let  me  exhort  you  to  continue  in  the  lines 
pointed  out  to  you  by  the  Land  League.  Let  not  a 
man  be  guilty  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  betraying 
your  country  and  the  sacred  cause  by  occupying  a 
farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  and  if  any 
man  is  so  gnilty,Bhun  him  as  you  would  the  very  devil ; 
don't  associate  with  him,  neither  buy  from  him  nor 
sell  to  him  ;  have  no  dealings  with  him  at  all,  for 
the  land  is  yours  by  right,  and  the  land  will  be  wed 
from  the  unjust  tax  of  rent.  You  are  not  to  pay  unjust 
rent  whilst  the  people  of  other  nations  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  are  exempt  from  such  a  tax  as  rent." 


I  pass  on  to  a  speech  delivered  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1885,  at  Innishannon  by  Mr.  Kelleher,  of  Cork  :— 

"  Gentlemen,  speaking  of  land-grabbing  reminds  me 
of  a  contemplated  land-grabber  in  this  district.  I 
know  the  case  where  a  farmer  between  this  and  Bally- 
martle  Chapel  has  been  actually  bribing  a  certain 
agent  in  the  city  of  Cork  to  eject  a  poor  unfortunate 
mau  from  his  holding  in  order  that  he  might  get  it. 
You  will  say  that  this  is  a  very  hard  case  when  I  tell 
you  this  man  is  the  father  of  four  children,  the 
youngest  only  ten  months  old  ;  but  I  caution  this 
land-grabber — I  don't  want  to  mention  his  name  at 
present-"--!  caution  this  gentleman  from  this  public 
platform  to-day  that  as  sure  as  he  continues  his  nefari- 
ous designs  on  this  poor  unfortunate  man, so  surely  will 
he  not  only  bring  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  him,  but 
he  will  also  bring  the  vengeance  of  man  upon  him, 
and,  gentlemen,  from  my  experience  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  vengeance  of  man  so  far  as 
this  life  is  concerned  is  much  harder  than  the 
vengeance  of  God, for  though  God  strike.  His  patience 
is  bounded'.  I  caution  this  man  that  if  he  continues 
his  nefarious  designs  on  this  man  he  will  get  into 
trouble  he  won't  so  easily  get  out  of." 

Speaking  at  Cooldoroly  on  the  14th  of  October,  1885, 
the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  Kelleher,  speaks  of  what 
occurred  50  years  ago.     He  says  : — 

"  The  struggle  of  Whiteboyism  is  the  struggle  of 
to-day.  The  Whiteboys  of  that  day,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect their  wives  and  families,  no  doubt  had  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  landlords.  I  am -sorry  to  say  they 
failed  ;    but  please  God  we  shall  not  fail." 

Mr.  Biggar,  speaking  at  Oootehill,  county  Cavan, 
on  August  26,  1885,  said  : — 

"  There  is  no  greater  criminal  than  the  man  who  is 
a  land-grabber  ;  and  I  say  more  than  this,  there  is  no 
punishment  in  your  power  to  inflict  that  you  can 
morally  or  legally  inflict  that  he  does  not  deserve. 
When  I  tell  you  to^strike  him  I  do  not  mean  beat  him 
with  sticks.  You  know  very  well  you  can  make  his 
existence  uncomfortable,  his  life  intolerable.  You 
can  make  him  wish  he  had  never  been  bom,  or  his 
family  after  him.    (Laughter.)" 

Mr.  M.  Harris,  speaking  at  Loughrea,  county  Galway, 
on  September  10,  1885,  said  : — 

"  In  all  Ireland  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more  energetic,  a  better  people  than  in 
Loughrea  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood .  In  faut, 
they  are  so  inclined  for  the  work  that  in  these  latter 
days,  when  things  are  become  somewhat  cooled  down, 
it  has  been  said  the  men  of  Loughrea  are  very  little 
good  in  the  calm,  but  the  very  best  in  the  storm. 
Well,  for  my  part,  I  hope  it  won't  be  long  until 
we  have  another  storm,  and  then  the  men  of  Loughrea 
will  come  forward  ill  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Laud  League." 

SlE  H.  Jambs. — I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  will 
conclude  the  speeches  that  will  be  read,  with  the 
reservation  that,  with  your  Lordships'  permission,  I  will 
go  through  and  cancel  some  of  those  that  have  been 
put  in  of  the  end  of  1886  and  188?  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  what  has  been  stated  by  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  admis- 
sibility of    evidence  as  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and 
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it  was  shown  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  related 
to  outrage,  though  some  of  the  speeches  might  be  taken 
as  within  the  law.  It  has  been  therefore  thought 
Better  that  the  whole  of  the  speeches  relating  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  should  be  withdrawn,  and  it  .will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  go  through  them  to  with- 
draw those  which  are  inadmissible.  The  only  other 
speeches  now  remaining  are  those  of  1879  and 
earlier.  As  there  were  no  reports  in  those  days,  they 
will  be  proved  by  the  Nation. 

The  President. — We  shall  want  them. 

SiK  H.  James. — I  now  proceed  to  read  extracts  from 
United  Ireland.  We  take  certain  extracts,  and  have 
marked  with  red  ink  the  portions  we  desire  to  read, 
copies  of  which  have  been  furnished  to  your  Lordships 
and  my  learned  friends.  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
member that  United  Ireland  began  its  issue  in  August, 
1881.  The  following  extracts  from  United  Ireland 
relate  to  remittances  from  the  Irish  World  to  the 
Central  Branch  of  the  Land  League  : — 

Aug.  20,  1881. — "  Mr.  Quinn  reported  that  since 
last  meeting  they  had  received  £783  Is.  ;  the 
customary  remittances  from  Boston,  or  the  Irish  World, 
had  not  been  received." 

Sept.  10,  1881.—"  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  reported  .  .  . 
there  had  been  no  remittance  from  the  Irish  World.'' 

Sept.  24,  1881. — "  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn,  secretary,  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  subscriptions  for  the  week  to 
the  amount  of  £1,251,  of  which  £1,200  came  through 
the  Irish  World." 

Oct.  1,  1881.—"  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  announced  .  .  . 
no  remittance  had  been  received  daring  the  week  from 
the  Irish  World  or  Irish  National  Land  League  of 
America." 

On  January  14, 1882, appears  a  statement  of  the  "  Land 
League  Fund  ;  amounts  received  since  last  acknow- 
ledgment." The  Irish  World  appears  for  65,000 
francs.  The  statement  is  signed  "  Patrick  Egan, 
treasurer."  In  United  Ireland  of  September  24,  1881, 
Mr.  John  Devoy  is  reported  to  have  said  at  a  Land 
League  demonstration  at  Buffalo  on  August  24  : — 

"  The  Land  League  is  only  a  precursor  of  a 
movement  to  sweep  away  English  rule  and  make 
Ireland  mistress  of  her  owh  destinies.  Do  not  the 
recent  speeches  of  Mr.  Pamell,  of  Patrick  Egan, 
and  the  manly  speech  of  John  Dillon  in  Tipperary 
give  unmistakable  evidence  of  their  feeling  that 
the  platform  must  be  broadened,  and  the  plank  of 
Irish  nationality  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the 
forefront  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  speak  plainly,  and  say 
that  unless  a  forward  step  is  taken  in  the  direction  of 
Ireland's  full  rights  no  further  sacrifices  may  be  ex- 
pected from  us  here  in  America." 

Then,  on  September  24,  1881,  a  report  of  the  National 
Convention  at  Dublin  : — 

"  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Convention,  then  read  two  cablegrams — the  first  from 
Mr.  Patrick  Forde  (,sic),  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Irish  World,  and  the  second  from  the  Chicago  Land 
League.  .  .  .  Mr.  Forde  forwarded  30,000  francs 
(£1,200), and  adjured  the  Convention  to  unfurl  the  banner 
of  no  rent.  In  the  name  of  800  American  branches  ho 
asked    tho   Irish   farmers   to  hold   the  harvest,  if  they 


did   not    wish   to    dishBarten    America.    The  Chicago 
message  was  coucbod  in  even  stronger  terms." 
Speaking    later,    Mr..  I'arnoll    is    reported    to   have 
said  : — 

"  Ireland  subscribed  last  year  to  the  local  branches 
of  the  Land  League,  for  Land  League  purposes,  some- 
thing between  £80,000  and  £90,000.  Of  this  sum,  ib 
is  true,  only  a  very  small  sum,  about  £20,000,  reached 
the  Central  Executive,  the  rest  having  been  spent  apoa 
local  expenses." 

I  do  not  wish  to  read  any  further  there.  Later  on  he 
said  Mr.  O'Connor  wouli  in  any  case  go  to  America 
within  a  week  or  a  fortnight  and  represent  him  most 
efficiently.  On  October  8,  1881,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  meeting  at  Ballyhaunis  on  tho  Sunday  previous,  at 
which  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  on  every  one  to 
join  the  branch,  and  ordering  tho  secretary  to  publish 
in  the  next  issue  of  United  Ireland  the  names  of 
those  who  did  not  join.  In  the  issue  of  November  5, 
1881,  there  is  published  a  telegram  from  Egan  to 
Collins  : — 

"  Paris,  Oct.  14. — Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested  on  a 
trumped  up  charge.  The  movement  will  intensify  ten- 
fold on  account  of  it.  We  want  the- help  of  every  true 
Irish  Nationalist,  moderate  and  extreme.  .  .  , 
Pat  KICK  EOAN." 

On  November  12,  1881,  there  is  an  extract  from 
a  speech  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  :— 

"  Ireland  has  preached  the  doctrine  of  '  No  Eent  ' 
to  bring  landlordism  to  its  knees.  You  have  given 
money  generously  and  nobly.  I  never  heard  a  decent 
man  ask  what  was  done  with  that  money." 

On  November  19,  1881,  the  following  passage  occurs  in 
a  leader  in  United  Ireland  : — 

"  A  Paris  telegram  in  the  Freeman  announces  the 
receipt  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  of  £2,850  from  the  Irish 
World  and  other  sources  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Egan  has  telegraphed  to  the  Irish  World  that  the  cause 
is  winning  all  along  the  line." 

On  November  26,  1881,  there  comes  in  United  Ireland 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Parnell  to  the  Freeman, 
the  following  passage  in  which  I  will  read  : — 

"  But  there  is  a  class  of  evicted  tenants  who  have 
hitherto  been  assisted  from  our  funds  who  will  not  in 
future  receive  any  help  from  us.  These  are  tenants 
who,  being  evicted  from  inability  to  pay,  intend 
to  redeem  at  the  first  opportunity. ' ' 

On  November  26,  1881,  we  find  :— 

"  Mr.  Healy  then  responded  with  a  tew  appropriate 
words,  after  which  the  procession  took  up  its  way  to 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  whence  Father  Sheehy  and 
Mr.  Healy  drove  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford." 

On  December  17,  1881,  there,  is  an  extract  from  Mr, 
Healy's  speech  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey  : — 

"  From  the  Irish  papers  just  to  hand  he  found 
that  the  tenants  all  over  the  island  were  refusing  to 
pay  one  penny  until  the  Government  released  the 
suspects,  and  that  the  only  papers  that  reliability 
could  be  put  in  were  the  Irish  World  and  home 
papers." 
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Ou  December  24,  1881,  there  is  an  extract  from 
another  speech  of  Mr.  Healy's  : — 

"  We  believe  that  landlordism  is  the  prop  of  Eng- 
lish rule,  and  we  are  working  to  take  that  prop  away. 
To  drive  ont  British  rule  from  Ireland  we  must  strike 
at  the  foundation,  and  that  foundation  is  land- 
lordism." 

On  December  31,  1881,  an  article  in  United  Ireland 
contains  the  following  : — 

"  In  the  agrarian  conflict  dead  men  are  not  exempt 
from  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  offences  against 
neighbourly  union  and  combination.  One  of  the  last 
funerals  boycotted  was  that  of  an  old  man  buried  at 
Millstreet,  county  Cork,  on  Sunday." 
Then,  on  February  11,  1882  :— 

"  We  welcome  as  an  ally,  and  a  powerful  one,  the 
new  Chicago  weekly,  the  Citizen.  Its  position  in 
Irish  politics  is  one  of  toleration  and  enlightenment, 
without  any  trace  of  namby-pambyism.  We  wish  the 
Citizen  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  for  the  sake  of  Ire- 
land as  well  as  of  Irish-America." 

On  the  same  date  there  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  : — 

"  The  Land  League  binds  members  not  to  enter  land 
from  which  another  has  been  evicted,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  out  of  600,000  not  12  traitors  have  been 
found.  I  declare  I  should  like  {,sic)  to  represent  an  iri- 
surance  company,  and  have  a  policy  on  the  life  of  the 
man  who  would  take  possession  of  an  evicted  farm." 

Probably,  my  Lords,  the  words  there  should  be  "  I 
should  not  like."  On  March  i,  1882,  there  appears  an 
extract  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Healy,  taken  from  the 
Irish   World  : — 

"I  .  .  .  apologize  for  the  non-appearance  of  my 
friend  and  comrade  (i.e.,  T.  P.  O'Connor),  who,  in 
obedience  to  a  voice  from  Kilmainham,  will  remain 
some  time  longer  preaching  the  true  Irish  gospel  in 
the  United  States.  .  .  .  This  is  a  common-sense 
movement  we  are  engaged  in.  But  I  would  remind  you 
that  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  Galway  speech  two  years  ago 
explained  the  basis  of  this  movement  when  he  told  the 
Galway  farmers  that  he  would  never  have  taken 
off  bis  coat  in  this  movement  were  it  not  one  with 
Irish  nationality  as  its  object." 

Again,  on  March  4,  1882  : — 

"  After  the  Cooper-  Institute  demonstration  Mr. 
Eealy  assisted  at  the  reception  held  by  the  Athlone 
Guild  in  honour  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  .  .  .  Miss 
Davitt,  sister  of  the  M.P.  for  Meath,  was  present, 
with  Miss  Egan,  cousin  of  the  Land  League  treasurer. 
Miss  Ford  and  her  brother  added  also  to  the  brilliancy 
and  splendour  of  the  demonstration." 

On  April  8,  1882,  there  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Healy  to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  : — 

"  Not  to  speak  of  men  better  known  upon  this  side, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  three  members  could  be 
picked  out  of  the  present  Irish  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation equal  all  round  in  oratory  and  tactique  to 
three  of  the  men  sent  as  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention—Collins, of  Boston,  and  Hyers  (Hynes  ?) 
and  Finnerty,  of  Chicago." 

Then,  ou  May  27,  1882,  we  have  what  Mr.  Egan  says 
about  the  Phcenix  Park  murders.  It  occurs  in  a  conver- 


sation held  with  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Berald  : — 

"  Mr.  Egan  said  that  he  could  not  see  any  necessity 
for  repudiating  them.  No  one  in  his  senses  would 
charge  the  League  with  them.  '  They  will  be  a  great 
blow  to  us.  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 
them,'  continued  Mr.  Egan,  '  those  assassinatiors  are 
deplorable.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  this 
matter,  although,  of  course,  I  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  they 
are  the  work  of  individual  fanatics,  who  may  have 
been  casual  passers-by,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse. 
That  the  crime  can  be  traced  to  any  political  organi- 
zation I  do  not  believe.'  Correspondent. — You  are 
pledged  to  continue  agitation  ;  but  are  you  still  in 
accord  with  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  Davitt  on 
this  point  ?  Mr.  Egan. — I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
so.  Correspondent. — Is  that  merely  your  opinion,  or  is 
it  founded  on  anything  definite  which  warrants  the  sup- 
position ?  Mr.  Egan. — I  have  had  letters  from  Mr. 
Dillon  which  warrant  the  supposition.  Correspondent. 
—You  will  never  be  satisfied,  I  suppose,  till  you  have 
obtained  independence  'i  Mr.  Egan.— Independence  in 
some  form  or  other." 

On  June  24,  1882,  there  is  a  letter  from  Matthew 
Harris  to  United  Ireland  :  — 

"  As  early  as  1877  I  pointed  out  the  unwisdom  of  a 
certain  class  of  Nationalists  who,  not  sati.'fied  with 
abstaining  from  public  movements  themselves  would 
go  further  and  try  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so  {sic). 
,  .  .  I  vfish  to  make  it  plain  that  in  using  the  word 
'  Nationalist'  I  do  not  mean  any  organization  or  mode 
of  action  that  would  bring  Mr.  Davitt  or  anybody  else 
within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  I  apply  the  terra  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  efforts  to  free  their 
country.  What  those  efforts  may  be  I  leave  every  man 
to  judge  for  himself." 

On  August  5,  1882,  there  is  an  account  of  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Egan  and  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  Mirror,  in  which  Mr.  Egan  is  reported  to 
have  said  : — 

^'  I  am  an  Irish  Nationalist  and  think  that  my  first 
and  only  allegiance  is  due  to  Ireland.  Fraternization 
with  the  English  I  regard  as  impossible.  The  English 
hate  us  as  a  race,  and  we  reciprocate  the  feeling 
heartily.  Hatred  of  England  has  been  the  strength  and 
foundation  of  the  Land  League.  My  friend  Mr.  Davitt, 
however,  is  fairly  entitled  to  his  own  opinion," 

On  December  2,  1882,  there  is  a  speech  by  Mr,  Healy 
at  St,  MuUins,  in  which  he  said  : — 

"  There  had  been  Laud  League  courts  established  in 
the  country  ;  the  Government  said  these  were  illegal 
and  treasonable — illegal  and  treasonable  because  the 
men  at  the  head  of  them  did  not  wear  wigs.  Another 
Land  League  court,  called  the  Land  Commission,  and 
put  one  of  them,  to  make  him  look  respectable,  in  a 
wig  and  gown^they  put  them  to  lower  their  rents, 
,  ,  .  The  police  they  saw  there  were  simply  the 
officers  of  what  they  might  call  the  Government 
league.  The  Government  planted  them  in  every  parish 
and  in  every  district  to  look  at  the  people,  to  see  what 
they  were  doing,  and  to  report  it  to  Dublin  Castle, 
The  Government  of  this  country  being,  as  it  was,  an 
organization  against  the  will  of  the  people,  was 
simply  an  organization  of  so  many  pirates  and  so  many 
brigands.  .  .  .  And,  of  course,  while  the  bayonet  of 
the  British  Government  was  at  their  throat   they  might 
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pretend  to  be  very  civil;  but  they  had  their  own  opinion 
about  the  gentleman  with  the  bayonet." 

Again,  on  December  2,  1882,  in  an  article,  the  follow- 
ing appears  : — 

"  We  will  not  disguise  our  exultation  over  the  re- 
sults of  the  Dublin  municipal  contests.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Carey's  phenomenal  majority  over  all  comers,  in  one  of 
the  genteelest  sections  of  Dublin,  under  a  jealously- 
restricted  franchise,  is  the  highest  water-mark  of 
democracy  yet  touched  in  Ireland." 
The  following  also  appeared  on  December  2,  1882,  in 
reference  to  Finnerty  and  Collins  :— 

"  Ireland  will  be  specially  gladdened  to  hear  that 
two  of  the  best  representative  Irishmen  in  the  Ee- 
publio — the  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins,  of  Boston,  ex-president 
of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  of  America,  and  Mr. 
John  Finnerty, editor  of  the  Chicago  Citizen — have  been 
elected  members  of  the  United  States  Congress.  Both 
these  men  rank  among  our  Transatlantic  countrymen  as 
Parnell  and  Davitt  do  at  home,  and  Ireland  has 
advanced  a  distinct  step  in  the  world's  estimation  by 
securing  such  spokesmen  in  an  assembly  which  is  the 
mother  of  modern  freedom." 

We  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  the  period  when  informa- 
tion was  given  as  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court, 

SiK  H.  James  said, — I  will  now  read  passages  from 
a  leading  article  which  appeared  in  United  Ireland 
on  February  24,  1883  :— 

"  Carey  said  a  woman  brought  him  knives  and  rifles, 
that  he  did  not  know  the  woman,  but  he  heard  she 
was  Mr.'i.  Frank  Byrue.  He  mentioned  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne  just  because  she  was  'the  wife  of  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne,  and  because  he  was  the  Secretary  to  the  Land 
League  of  Creat  Britain.  This  Informer's  hearsay  may 
be  good  enough  for  a  public  of  rabid  Hibernophobists, 
bat  it  is  not  good  enough  to  bear  testing,  and  it  is 
monstrous  that,  to  prove  it  what  all  calm-minded 
men  believed  it  to  be,  a  lady  should  be  rudely  torn 
from  her  home  and  family  and  subjected  to  obloquy 
and  insult.  The  narration  affecting  Mr.  Sheridan  we 
utterly  disbelieve,  and  if  confronted  with  that  gentle- 
man Carey  would  doubtless  fail  as  utterly  in  his 
identification  as  he  did  with  Mrs.  Byrne.  Bat  grant 
his  story  even  to  be  true,  how  would  that  prove  the 
Land  League  an  ally  of  the  Inviucibles  any  more  than 
members  of  the  Confraternity,  of  which  Carey  has 
been  so  edifying  a  member,  are  proved  accomplices  in 
the  Park  tragedy  by  their  connexion  with  the  Town 
Councillor  ?  " 

From  United  Ireland  of  March  10,  1883,  I  take  the 
following  : — 

"  The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Land  League  of  Great  Britain  : — 

"  '  That,  in  view  of  the  charges  brought  before  the 
French  Government  against.  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  we  feel 
bound  to  declare  to  our  knowledge  that  that  gentleman 
has  been  engaged  in  lawful  and  constitutional  agita- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Home  Eule  Confede- 
ration, Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  Land  and 
Labour  League,  and  National  League  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  past  11  years,  and  has  always  conducted  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  won  the  esteem  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  I'arliament  and  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people,     ,     ,    , 


"  '  That  we  declare  that  down  to  the  last  Mr.  F. 
Byrne  has  continued  to  maintain  a  most  legal  and 
constitutional  attitude  in  every  respect,  and  we  express 
our  complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Byrne's  ability  to 
refute  every  charge  if  he  receives  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  consider  these  facts  should  be  brought 
without  delay  to  the  notice  of  French  public 
opinion.'  " 

On  March  17  this  paragraph  appeared  with  reference 
to  the  fund  for  the  defence  of  the  Phcenix  Park 
murderers  : — 

"  London  Committee. 
"  The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Committee  was 
held  on  last  Sunday  evening  in  their  rooms,  9,  Glass- 
house-street, London,  W. — Mr.  J.  W.  White  in  the 
chair.  The  chairman  aimounced  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  William  O'Brien,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Mallow, 
consenting  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  aid  of  the  fund  on 
any  date  fixed  by  the  committee.  After  some  discus- 
sion it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  O'Brien  be  communi- 
cated with." 

On  April  21  we  find  this  letter,  referring  to  the  fund 
for  the  families  of  the  prisoners  charged  in  connexion 
with  the  Phcenix  Park  conspiracy  : — 

' '  To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland. 
"  Sir, — I  enclose  three  post-office  orders  amounting 
to  seventeen  pounds  (£17), as  our  committee  have  passed 
a  resolution  that  you  be  invited  to  take  charge  ef 
the  same, and  use  it  as  you  think  best."  (Then  follows 
the  signature.) 

In  the  issue  of  May  5,  1883,  there  was  an  account 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  : — 

"  While  the  vote  on  this  was  pending,  Mr.  Egan  was 
introduced.  He  said  the  Land  League  had  used  no 
agency  except  moral  force  ;  that  under  the  League 
Ireland  had  been  freer  from  crime  than  during  any 
other  period  of  the  present  century.  As  the  League 
treasurer  he  had  received  1,230,000  dollars,  of  which 
one  million  came  from  America.     .     .     . 

"  Thursday's  Convention  was  the  largest  Irish  body 
ever  assembled  in  America.  .  .  .  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  and  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  were 
strongly  represented. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the  Eossa  faction, 
which  was  small  but  noisy,  objected  to  the  rules,  and 
a  vote  was  taken,  which  revealed  the  relative  strength 
of  parties,  showing  that  the  Conservatives  have  a  vast 
majority,  Eossa's  men  hardly  numbering  fifty." 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  wish  to  read  this  : — 

"  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  the  voice  and 
sentiment  of  the  Convention  to  be  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  directing  a  response  to  be  sent,  pledging  the  sup- 
port of  Irishmen  in  America  for  Mr.  Parnell.  This 
ended  all  doubt  about  the  outcome  of  the  Convention. 
It  was  Mr.  Pamell's  Convention  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word.  A  committee  to  draft  the  resolutions 
was  appointed." 

Sir  H.  James. — The  next  extract  which  I  have  to 
read  comes  under  the  date  May  5,  1883  :  — 

'*  A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Land 
League  was  held  at  Buffalo  on  April  8th.  Mr.  James 
Mooney  presided.  Mr.  Egan  said, —  .  .  .  But  I  and 
those  of  my  friends  who  did  most  to  build  up  the  Land  . 
League  went  into  this  movement  not  as  mere  land 
reformers,  but  as  Irish  Nationalists,  with  the  object 
of   utilizing  the   land   question  as   a   lever  to  obtain 
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national  self-government.  The  result,  therefore,  which 
is  most  satisfactory  to  ns,  is  the  fact  that  our 
people  have  learned  to  be  men,  that  they  learned 
to  comhine  and  do  battle  for  their  rights,  and 
that  a  new  national  life  has  been  infused  into 
the  old  land.  Under  the  present  terrible  coercion 
code,  where  every  man's  life  and  liberty  are  at  the 
mercy  of  any  bribed  and  perjured  informer,  this 
national  spirit  cannot  make  itself  heard,  but  the  new 
League  is  working  quietly  and  steadily.  It  has  already 
371  branches  organized,  of  which  there  are  119  in 
Leinster,  86  in  Connaught,  96  in  Munster,  and  70 
in  Orange  Ulster.  The  spirit  of  hostility  to  England 
■was  never  more  deep-rooted  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
I  am  confident  that  under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
brilliant  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  we  will  before 
long  achieve  at  least  some  measure  of  national 
independence." 

On  the  same  day  there  appeared  a  leading  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  The 
article,  which  was  read  by  the  learned  counsel,  con- 
tained  the  following  passages  : — 

"Baffled  in  the  attempts  to  belittle  or  misrepresent  the 
proceedings,  the  anti-Irish  Press, at  home  and  abroad.are 
obliged  to  seize  onthfe  '  omission' to  condemn  dynamite 
as  a  peg  for  vituperation.  The  trick  is  ancient,  but  it 
serves  ;  and  Mr.  Parnell,  too,  is  virulently  assailed 
because  his  message  to  the  Convention  was  not  cast 
in  a  philo-British  mould.  .  .  .  When  Irish  leaders 
denounced  violence  or  outrage  in  the  past,  they  were 
either  accused  of  hypocrisy,  or  their  language  was 
erected  with  innuendoes  of  the  don't-nail-his-ears- 
to-the-punip  or  spoke-with-your-tongue-in-your-cheek 
order.  Henceforward  they  intend  to  leave  the  work  of 
denunciation  to  the  persons  whose  proper  business  it 
is,  and  who  are  paid  to  look  after  it.  The  enemy's 
Press  never  condemned  the  outrages  against  the  people 
of  this  country,  its  constant  misgovernment,  the 
arrests,  imprisonments,  jury-packings,  perjuries,  hang- 
ings, the  expulsion  of  tens  of  thousands  of  families 
from  their  homes,  the  confiscation  of  their  improve- 
ments, the  plunder  of  their  property,  and  the  expatria- 
tion of  millions  of  peasants  unlettered  and  unequipped 
to  a  foreign  shore.  When  these  outrages  are  .itoned 
for  and  redressed  it  will  be  time  enough  for  Irish 
leaders  to  consider  what  to  say  upon  the  reprisals 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  oppression." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1883,  appeared  a  report  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  Mr.  James Mooney,  president 
of  the  Land  League  in  the  United  States,  delivered 
an  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

"  There  is  in  America  a  great  body  of  sincere, feeling, 
and  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  take  as  little  stock 
in  Gladstone  and  Forster  as  their  forefathers  took  in 
Pitt  and  the  Regency.  These  do  not  approve  the 
murders  of  Cavendish  and  Burke  ;  but  they  approve 
just  as  little  the  judicial  and  constabulary  murders 
for  which  these  are  made  the  pretext.  They  see  in 
Mr.  Parnell  a  cool,  resolute,  and  clear-headed  man 
fighting  against  vast  odds.  They  see  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  weak  time-server  who  disgraces  the  name  of 
Liberal." 

Mr.  LOOKWOOB  (reading)  :— 

"  In  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  the  Irish  people 
have  a  leader  whose  place  in  history  will  be 
a  proud  one.  It  is  our  desire  to  unite  with  the 
League     he     has     established    In    Ireland,    that    we 


may  strengthen  and  support  him  in  the  labours  he 
has  undertaken.  Setting  aside  onr  personal  views  wB 
must  work  under  his  guidance  in  such  a  way  as  to  best 
support  and  least  embarrass  him.  It  is  our  hope  to 
see  him  win  for  Ireland  laud-law  reform,  local  self- 
government,  extension  of  the  franchise,  development  of 
industrial  interests,  and  if  all  these  were  won  the  day 
would  surely  dawn  the  brighter,  for  the  realization  of 
the  hope  that  would  spring  up  in  every  Irish  heart, 
that  under  Heaven's  blessing  he  might  still  lead  on  to 
that  best  and  highest  goal  of  national  independence." 
The  mention  of  the  name  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
by  the  speaker  was  vociferously  applauded. 

Sia  H.  James  (reading)  : — 

"  Eev.  Father  Walsh  then  read  his  report  as 
treasurer.  He  said  that  he  had  received  one 
letter  in  which  he  was  asked  hOw  he  dared  to 
pay  the  funeral  expenses  of  one  whose  name  ought 
to  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Irishman.  He-did 
not  think  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  was  an 
Irishman,  or,  if  he  was,  all  the  Irish  blood  in  his 
body  must  have  oozed  oat.  '  I  knew,'  continued 
Father  Walsh,  '  that  I  had  the  support  of  honest 
Irishmen  everywhere.'  '  I  think,  before  this  matter 
is  dropped,'  observed  Mr.  Meany,  '  that  this  Con- 
vention should  know  who  the  un-Irish  scoundrel  is 
who  dared  to  write  such  a  letter. '  Father  Walsh  went 
on  to  show  that  he  sent  to  Ireland  for  Land  League 
purposes  during  the  year  $62,754  6c.,  and  for  relief 
$23,652  2c.,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  of 
$4,915  50e.  Referring  to  the  $376  9c.  sent  to  the 
mother  of  the  boy  Walsh,  who  was  hanged  for  a  crime 
he  did  not  commit,  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  poor  woman  knew  who  had  com- 
mitted the  murder,  but,  like  the  noble  Irish  mother 
that  she  was,  she  would  i^ther  sacrifice  her  son  than 
turn  informer.  Major  John  Byrne,  of  Ohio,  moved  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for  merging 
the  Land  League  with  the  National  League  of  Ireland. 
'  The  platform  of  Ohio  '  he  said,  '  is  union  among  all 
Irishmen  and  devotion  to  the  leaders  at  home, 
especially  to  Mr.  Parnell.'  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  oj 
New  York,  seconded  the  resolution.  The  chairman 
introduced  Patrick  Egan,  late  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League.  Mr.  Egan  said  in  1879  and  1880 
the  League  wfts  at  its  greatest  power  in  Ireland 
and  distress  was  at  its  worst,  crime  keeping  pace 
with  distress.  In  1879  there  were  four  homicides  ; 
in  1848,  171.  In  1880  the  homicides  numbered  five  ; 
in  1849  they  were  203.  Philadelphia  has  only  one- 
seventh  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  there  were  in 
this  city  49  murders,  while  in  Ireland  there  were  five. 
That  miserable  mountebank  politician,  Forster,  says 
crime  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Land  League.  Ii? 
the  sight  of  Heaven  he  charged  all  crimes  since 
1881,  when  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed,  to 
England." 

Mr.  LoOKWOOD. — In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Egan  said 
he  was  proud  to  meet  so  many  of  his  friends  of  the 
American  Land  League.  .  .  .  The  movement  in 
Ireland  began  entirely  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
when  it  for  a  time  had  control  of  the  country  crime 
almost  ceased. 

Sib  H.  James    (continuing). — United   Ireland,  May 

26,  1883  :— 

"  Mrs.  CuEiEY  Fund. 
' '  To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland. 
"  Sir,— As  the  strangling  Commission    is    over,   and 
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honest  Dan  Carley  is  killed  off  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, I  enclose  10s.  for  his  helpless  family.  1  only 
wish  it  were  pounds. 

"  Yours,  "  J.  Hollywood, 

"  38,  Bedford-road,  Bootle." 

May  26,  1883  :— 

"  The  Peayees  or  the  Children. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  XTnited  Ireland. 

"  Dear  Sir, — On  Friday  afternoon,  just  hefore  we 
broke  up  for  our  Whitsun  holiday,  we  asked  our  gover- 
ness's leave  for  all  the  children  to  say  some  prayers  then 
for  Joe  Brady,  and  we  all  knelt  and  said  the  Litany. 
On  Sunday  nine  children  made  their  first  Communion, 
and  they  offered  it  up  for  him.  We  felt  so  sorry  we 
could  not  have  Mass  said  for  him  in  our  church  on 
Monday,  but  our  pastor  has  promised  to  say  it  on 
Thursday,  when  we  shall  all  go  to  Holy  Communion 
again,  and  the  same  for  Dan  Carley  and  all  the  others. 
"  I  remain  yours  respectfully,     "  School  Gikl. 

"  London,  May  16," 

May  26,  1883  :— 

"  To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  charge 
of  the  enclosed  Post-office  order  for  £1  10s.  6d.  for 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  poor  victims  whose 
lives  are  forfeited.  I  hope  Irishmen  here  will  not  be 
indifferent  to  the  terrible  loss  these  poor  families  sus- 
tained. "  Yours,  "  No  SUEEENDEK. 

"  Liverpool,  May  18,  1883." 

June  9,  1883  :— 

"  PEAYEES  foe  THE  BE  AVE  OHES. 
' '  To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland. 

"  Sir, — Kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  truly  National 
journals  (.sic)  to  tell  the  Castle  and  the  Cromwellian 
Government  that  their  hangings  in  Ireland  are  not  pro- 
ducing the  effect  which  would  please  them,  and  which 
they  desire  to  have  made.  Here  in  England,  Irishmen 
feel  a  deep  resentment  at  the  cold-blooded  butchery 
taking  place  every  week  upon  the  Kilmainham  scaffold. 
The  feeling  of  horror  at  the  murders  in  the  Park 
is  now  turned  into  a  feeling  of  still  deeper  horror  at 
the  murders  on  the  gallows.  There  have  been  Masses 
offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  brave  men 
who  are  strangled  and  sent  to  an  untimely  grave.  We, 
in  Dudley,  pray  not  for  those  who  have  pleaded  guilty 
and  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  a  British 
Court  of  Law.  We  believe  only  in  men  that  die 
bravely— no  matter  what  crime  they  may  have  com- 
mitted. Those  who  subscribed  for  the  Masses  are — Mr. 
Martin,  2s.  6d.  ;  a  King's  County  Landlord,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Michael  Connolly,  2s.  6d.  ;  James  Harvey,  2s.  6d.  I 
may  remark  that  the  King's  County  Landlord  holds  a 
deservedly  high  position  among  the  Irishmen  of 
Dudley.  "  Yours  truly,  "  An  Bnglishmau. 

"  Dudley,  June  4." 
Then  there  come  next  various  extracts  from  United 
Ireland.  "  It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  £12  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  James  O'Connor,  Irishman,  to  be 
expended  in  whatever  manner  he  deems  most  prudent. ' ' 
"  Fund  for  the  families  of  prisoners  charged  with  con- 
spiracy." The  total  is  £58  17s.  8d.  Then  follows 
another  extract  from  United  Ireland,  June  16,  1883  : — 
"  Ieish-Ameeica  United. 
"  (From  the  Irish  Nation.) 

"  The  first  public  demonstration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Irish  National  League  in  New  York  City  has  proved 
a  great  success.  The  great  ball  of  the  Cooper  Institute 


was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  May  21.  .  .  . 
There  were  men  from  all  the  societies  and  many  who 
do  not  belong  to  any — old  Land  Leaguers,  Nationalists, 
Hibernians,  Temperance  men,  members  of  the  St. 
Patrick's  Alliance,  and  other  benevolent  organiza" 
tions.    ,    ,     , 

"  Mrs.  Parnell  called  for. 
"  Mrs.  Paroell  was  loudly  called  for,  and  on  being 
introduced  by  Dr.  Wallace  was  received  with  cheers, 
the  audience  rising.  She  said  she  had  been  deeply 
moved  recently  by  the  execution  of  these  fine  young 
men  in  Dublin,  and  she  could  not  help  expressing  her 
sympathy  for  them,  even  if  they  did  inflict  such  an 
injury  upon  her  and  her  son.  Her  son  rose  in  the 
Commons  on  behalf  of  these  men  and  the  dynamite 
men.  (Cheers.)  She  thought  the  Irish  people  must 
have  patience  a  little  longer,  and  wait  until  they  are 
strong  enough,  and  then  they  could  exasperate  British 
public  opinion  as  much  as  they  wished.  She  knew 
that  her  son  was  satisfied  with  the  way  matters  were 
progressing.  She  saw  that  poor  old  Gladstone  was 
shaking  on  his  old  pins.  He  cannot  command  a 
majority,  and  the  downfall  of  his  dynasty  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  If  he  departed  for  his  long  home  on 
short  time,  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place,  and 
the  Irish  would  make  it  lively  for  his  successor, 
(Cheers.)" 

In  United  Ireland  of  June  16,  1883,  appeared  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Patrick  Bgan  at  Chicago  ; — 

' '  The  ex-treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan,said  : — I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  new  branch  of 
theNational  League.  Itshows  thatthe  work  done  at  the 
National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit,  and  that 
you  are  all  in  earnest  in  building  up  the  organiza- 
tion, the  foundation  of  which  was  so  well  laid  at 
Philadelphia.  During  the  past  week  the  work  of 
ruling  Ireland  has  gone  on  in  the  good  old  fashion  of 
'98.  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin. 
The  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded 
through  England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland ! '  has  been 
answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died 
on  the  scaffold.  One  of  them — poor  Daniel  Curley — I 
knew  long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a, 
more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland.  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  men  were  guilty  of  the  charge  for 
which  they  suffered.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  not  fairly 
convicted.  1  know  but  too  well  the  vile  system  of 
packed  juries,  partisan  judges,  and  perjured  informers, 
swearing  to  order  for  bribes  varying  from  $2,500  to 
$50,000  each — a  system  which  Lord  Denman,  one  of 
the  great  English  law  lords,  has  stigmatized  as  '  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare  ;  '  and  I  know  that 
under  this  system  the  English  Government,  if  they  so 
desired,  could  convict  Cardinal  M'Cabe  as  well  as 
poor  Joe  Brady.  But  suppose  all  that  was  sworn 
against  them  be  true,  and  suppose  they  were  assassins, 
who  and  what  made  them  so  ?  Was  it  not  Forster  and 
those  who  allowed  him  to  trample  as  he  did  upon  the 
liberties  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  not  the  infamous  brutal 
coercion  that  was  being  practised  in  their  country  in 
the  name  of  English  law  ?" 

Mr.  Haekington  (reading)  :— 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said,  at  the  banquet 
of  the  National  Liberal  Club  in  London,  on  the 
2d  of  this  month,  talking  on  the  subject  of 
Irish  secret  societies  : — '  I  sorrowfully  admit  that 
even  for  these  societies  it  may  with  som^  truth 
be   urged  that    they   are   the   extreme    growth  of   a 
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disease,  for  the  origiDal  produclion  of  which  abuses 
and  misgovernmenfc  in  other  days  may  have  been  to 
Bome  extent  responsible.'  " 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
United  Ireland,  June  30,  1883  :— 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  the  new -President  of 
the  Irish  National  League  in  the  United  States,  is 
delivering  a  remarkable  series  of  speeches  in  sustain- 
ment  of  the  organization.  They  stamp  him  not  merely 
as  an  orator  of  tremendous  wealth  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, but  as  a  man  of  keen  insight  into  Irish  politics, 
its  {sic)  diificulties  as  well  as  its  strong  points,  and  of 
masterful  eneVgy  in  impressing  his  convictions  upon 
others.  .  .  .  When  level-headed  argument  of  this 
sort  is  conjoined  with  the  declaration  that  '  the  Irish 
National  League  of  America,  at  a  safe  distance  from 
always  impending  famine,  from  enforced  idleness, 
from  bribed  witnesses,  packed  juries  and  perjured 
indges,  will  not  attempt  to  dictate  action  to  those  who 
are  in  the  toils  of  slavery  and  on  the  scene  of  con- 
flict,' it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  man  of  capacity  and  sense  proportioned  to  his 
energy  and  brilliancy,  and  that  in  his  hands  the  Irish 
cause  is  not  in  much  danger  of  shipwreck." 

The  next  extract  was  from  United  Ireland,  July  28, 
1883  :— 

"  The  Ladies'  Irish  Aid  Sccietv.— Mass  Meetiko 
AT  Cooper  Institute. 
"  Heavy  black  cloth  fringed  with  Irish  fern  draped 
the  white  pillars  of  the  Cooper  Institute  on  Monday 
night.  The  reading-desk  was  also  heavily  draped  with 
blacir  and  surmounted  by  a  harp  festooned  with  smilax 
and  swathed  in  ciape.  A  very  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent audience  of  2,000  persons  responded.  The  Tip- 
perary  Association  attended  in  a  body.  In  the 
audience  and  on  the  platform  were  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Papal  Brigade.  Mrs.  Diggs,  on 
opening  the  meeting,  said  she  did  not  think 
it  necessary  for  her  to  apologize  for  appearing 
before  her  countrymen  in  the  ca]:acity  of  president 
of  the  Ladies'  Irish  Aid  Society,  as  the  platform  of 
the  ladies  was  one  of  love  and  sympathy  towards  the 
pour  oppressed  people  of  Ireland.  And  it  has  ever 
been  woman's  mission  to  aid  and  comfort  those  who 
were  in  sorrow  or  suffering,  to  aid  the  widow  and 
console  the  orphan,  and  therefore  in  that  capacity  she 
appeared  before  her  countrymen  this  evening  to  ask 
their  aid  and  assistance  for  the  bereaved  families  of 
those  men  who  were  recently  executed  in  Dublin.  And 
as  the  ladies  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
political  side  of  the  question  their  mission  was  now 
ended  for  the  evening,  and  therefore  all  that  was  left 
tor  her  now  to  do  was  to  introduce  the  chairman  tu 
the  meeting — and  he  was  one  who  is  reasonably  sus- 
pected, and  I  think  you  will  find  him  guilty  of  loving 
his  country — Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Sheridan  spoke 
for  over  an  hour  and  then  introduced  Dr.  Hamilton 
Williams,  who  paid  a  flowing  tribute  to  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell  and  his  noble  mother,  the  audience  applaud- 
ing most  heartily." 

In  United  Ireland  of  the  18th  of  August,  1883,  there 
is  a  report  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Egan  in  Omaha  : — 

"  I  have  heard  from  the  president  of  the  League, 
Alexander  W.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  that  the  various 
Irish  societies  throughout  the  States  are  gradually 
afKliating  with  the  new  organization,  and  already  a 
large  number  of  branches  have  been  formed  in  the 
Eeveral  "States.     I  appeal  to  the  various  Irish  societies 


in  this  city  and  State  to  come  forward  and  join  the 
new  organization,  particularly  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  and  also  the  various  temperance,  benevo- 
lent, literary,  and  social  organizations  in  this  city — 
all  to  gather  in  the  ranks." 

In  the  Irishman  of  December  22,  1883,  in  a  leading 
article,  there  are  the  following  words  : — ■ 

"  O'Donnell,  the  man  who  shot  the  accursed  informer 
Carey,  perished  on  the  scaffold  on  Monday  morning  at 
the  Old  Bailey  in  London.  Joseph  Poole,  who  was 
acknowledged  not  to  have  shot  Kenny,  suspected  of 
being  an  informer,  was  hung  at  Kichmond  Prison, 
Dublin,  on  the  following  morning.  This  closes  the  list 
of  authorized  strangulations  for  this  year.  There  are 
no  more  possible  just  now.  Twenty-two  victims  in  Ire- 
land for  political  or  semi-political  offences  have 
perished  on  the  gallows  since  Earl  Spencer  commenced 
his  reign  of  gentleness  combined  with  firmness. 
O'Donnell's  taking  off  in  England  may  be  added  to  the 
list  without  any  gross  violation  of  historical  cohesion." 
la  United  Ireland  of  February  16,  1884,  under  the 
heading  of  "  Local  Branches  of  the  League,"  there  is 
a  paragraph  stating  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wood- 
ford (county  Galway)  branch  was  held  in  the  chapel 
yard  on  the  previous  Sunday.  On  the  1st  of  March, 
under  the  heading  "  A  Caviller  Itebuked,"  there  is  a 
letter  of  P.  Egan,  from  the  Comrnercial  Gazdte,  Cincin- 
nati, in  which  ho  says  : — 

"  Lincoln,  Neb.,  January  29. 

"It  was  with  considerable  surprise  that  I  read  in 
j  your  issue  of  the  25th  inst.  the  letter  of  Major  John 
Byrnp,  vice-president  of  the  Irish  National  League  of 
America,  addressed  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  ol  ihe  Irish 
World,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  make  against  the 
executive  of  the  League  a  deliberate  charge  of  bad 
faith." 

Mr.  LOOKWOOD  then  read  the  following  part  of  the 
letter  : — 

"  I  am  not  in  the  councils  (sic)  of  the  executive  of 
the  League.  ...  I  believe  all  of  them  are  as  much 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  Irish  World  in  this 
matter  as  Major  Byrne  can  be,  but  neither  individually 
nor  collectively  have  they  any  desire,  1  trust,  to  figure 
as  leaders  in  an  onslaught  on  any  other  set  of  Irish- 
men, however  they  may  differ  from  or  condemn  their 
methods." 

Sir  H.  James  continuer\  the  letter  : — 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  think  any  individual  Irishman 
or  any  organization  of  Irishmen,  such  as  the  National 
League,  can  readily  find  better  occupation  than  acting 
the  r61e  of  special  policemen  for  the  protection  of  the 
English  Government." 

Then,  on  the  26th  of  April  there  is  a  notice  of  the 
Brosna  branch  of  the  League,  in  which  it  states  that 
Mr.  J.  Moriarty,  P.L.G.,  was  in  the  chair.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  there  was  some  difficulty  as 
to  what  was  the  position  of  this  gentleman  in  the 
League.  In  the  number  published  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1884,  there  occurs  the  following  quotation  from  a 
communication  to  the  New  York  World  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Sullivan,  the  president  of  the  Irish  National 
League  of  America  : — 

"  '  Contrary,  perhaps,  to  the  belief  of  many,'  says 
Mr.  Sullivan,  '  the  Land  League  was  of  American 
origin.  Its  platform  was  drawn  in  the  city  of  New 
York    by    Irish    Nationalists    residing    in  America,  of 
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whom  the  best  known  is  Mr.  John  Devoy,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1878.  The  first  plank  of  the  plat- 
form was  a  declaration  for  self-government.  The 
second  advocated  vigorous  agitation  of  the  laud  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  while 
accepting  concessions  tending  to  abolish  arbitrary 
eviction. 

"  '  After  the  platform  drawn  up  in  New  York  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  it  was  agreed  to  by  them,  and  the  Land  League 
was  organized  in  Dublin  Oct.  21,  1879.  Mr.  Parnell 
was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  Davitt  one  of  the 
secretaries,  .  .  .  Davitt  himself  would  never 
countenance  any  misappreheusiori  of  the  facts.  He 
knows  that  it  is  he  who  has  altered  his  views,  while 
the  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League  remains 
identical  with  the  platform  of  the  Land  League.'  " 
Then,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1881,  appears  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Davitt,  in  reply  to  BIr.  Sullivan,  in  which  Mr. 
Davitt  says  : — 

"  1.  The  Laud  League  was  not  of  American,  but  of 
Mayo  origin,  as  no  such  name  or  organization  was 
heard  of  previous  to  the  holding  of  a  county  confer- 
ence in  Castlebar  on  the  16th  of  August,  1879,  at 
v/hich  the  National  Land  League  of  Mayo  was  esta- 
blished, and  a  declaration  of  principles  an.l  a  policy 
of  agitation  proclaimed,  upon  which  the  subsequent 
National  Land  League  of  Ireland  was  modelled. 

**  2.  The  platform  of  the  Laud  League  from  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  was  not  drawn  in  the  city  of 
New  York  by  Irish  Nationalists,  but  in  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879,  by 
Messrs.  Parnell,  Lgau,  Brennan,  Kettle,  and  your 
humble  servant  ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  two 
of  these  gentlemen  in  consultation  with  the  rest. 

"3.  The  lirst  plank  of  this  platform  was  not  a 
declaration  for  self-government,  nor  was  there  any 
allusion  to  or  demand  for  self-government  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Land  League,  as  adopted  at  the  initial 
meeting  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  October,  1879,  and 
from  which  Mr.  Sullivan  quotes  correctly  in  refpr- 
ence  to  a  plank  which  was  adopted  thereat — namely, 
Peasant  Proprietary. 

"  5  (sic).  The  platform  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
alludes — and  to  which  I  shall  refer  by  and  by— as 
having  been  drawn  up  in  New  York,  sent  to  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party,  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
then  adopted  by  them,  was  not  sent  to  such  party,  for 
the  best  of  reasons — such  party  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  after  the  general  election  of  lK80,wheu 
Mr.  Parnell  superseded  Mr.  Shaw  as  leader,  from 
which  event  the  history  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  l^arty  commenced  ;  and  the  trans- 
action, about  the  real  nature  of  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  somewhat  confused,  took  place  in  1878.  The  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  in  New  York  (I  believe  in  the  fall  of 
1878),  with  which  Mr.  Sullivan  confounds  the  plat- 
form of  the  Land  League  as  adopted  in  Dublin  in 
1879,  were  cabled  to  a  third  party  here  in  Ireland  in 
the  name  of  a  few  well-known  Nationalists  of  New 
York,  with,  I  believe,  the  request  to  lay  them  before 
Mr.  Parnell.  The  gentleman  to  whom  they  were 
cabled  dissented  from  the  proposals  contained  in 
these  resolutions — which  subsequently  became  known 
as  the  '  New  Departure  '—but  had  them  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  replied 
to  them,  or  brought  them  before  his  colleagues  (the 
then  '  Obstructionists  ')  for  any  discussion  or  action 
whatever.    .    •    • 


"  The  principle  upon  which  the  Land  League  was 
founded  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  for  dispute 
and  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  '  Programme  ' 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  persons  named  and 
embodied  in  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on  the  21st 
of  October,  1879  (inasmuch  as  it  did  not  comprise 
any  demand  for  self-government),  cannot  be  credited 
with  containing  the  whole  '  principle  '  upon  which 
the  Land  League  was  founded.  The  organizers  of  the 
Conference  had  to  consider  the  advisability  of  fram- 
ing such  a  programme  as  would  not  *  scare  '  any  timid 
land  reformer  away  from  the  projected  movement,  and 
it  was  further  considered  necessary  to  render  it 
eminently  constitutional  for  the  double  purpose  of 
legal  protection  against  the  Castle  and  to  enable  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  to  defend  it  within  the  House  of 
Commons.  What,  then,  was  the  principle  upon  which 
the  Land  League  was  founded  ?  I  maintain  that  it 
was  the  complete  destruction  of  Irish  Landlordism — 
first,  as  the  system  which  was  responsible  for  the 
poverty  and  periodical  famines  which  have  decimated 
Ireland  ;  and,  secondly,  because  landlordism  was  a 
British  garrison  which  barred  the  way  to  National 
independence." 

In  the  number  dated  June  28,  1884,  there  appears, 
reprinted  from  the  Irish  Nation,  a  reply  from  Mr. 
John  Devoy,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Davitt  is  particularly  disingenuous  in 
another  respect  in  his  statement  about  the  Mayo 
origin  of  the  League.  He  knew  that  the  resolutions 
passed  at  Irishtown,  Westport,  Claremorris,  and  the 
other  early  land  meetings  before  the  Land  League  was 
formally  organized,  but  which  were  the  real  beginning 
of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  were  written  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Brennan,  and  submitted  to  John  Devoy 
prior  to  being  laid  before  the  meeting.  He  knows 
also  that  it  was  John  Devoy  who  insisted  on  the 
'  Peasant  Proprietary  '  resolutions,  and  that  he  (Mr. 
Davitt)  was  at  first  afraid  that  plank  was  too 
extreme,  and  he  knows  that  he  (Davitt)  pledged  him- 
self to  Mr.  Parnell  before  the  latter  consented  to 
make  one  speech  in  the  movement,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  witness,  that  he  and  the  Nationalists  whom  he 
and  the  witness  could  influence,  would  not  seek  to 
change  the  platform  from  '  Peasant  Proprietary  '  to 
anything  of  a  Socialistic  tendency. 

"  Does  Mr.  Davitt  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell 
entirely  ignored  the  proposition,  and  had  never  any 
conference  with  him  (Davitt)  or  any  one  else  repre- 
senting those  who  sent  the  despatch  ?  Mr.  Davitt 
must  not  presume  too  much  on  the  silence  and  tolera- 
tion which  have  hitherto  marked  the  course  of  the 
Irish-American  Nationalists  in  regard  to  his  misstate- 
ments.    There  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance.   .   .   . 

"  Mr.  Davitt  has,  unfortunately,  acquired  the 
habit  of  making  public  statements  for  the  effect  ho 
supposes  they  will  have,  regardless  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  ^\Tien  in  America  last  time  he  published  a 
series  of  interviews  in  the  New  York  World  contain- 
ing a  fanciful  account  of  the  Land  League  and  vain- 
glorious puffery  of  himself.  Among  other  things  he 
published  a  statement  that  he  received  a  certain  sum 
of  money  from  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  of  the  Irish 
World,  when  he  could  by  no  possibility  forget  the  fact 
that  he  had  received  it  from  John  Devoy.  Forced 
into  a  corner  he  explained  that  ho  had  made  a  mistake 
and  set  it  right,  but  when  asked  by  Mr.  Devoy — who 
had  the  bank  receipts  and  '  seconds  of  Exchange  ' — 
in  presence  of  Mr.  William   Redmond   why   he   had 
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stated  a  falsehood,  he  simply  said  it  would  be  better 
to  have  the  British  Government  believe  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  Patrick  Ford,  a  man  who  had  given 
up  his  connexion  with  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  than 
from  John  Devoy,  who  was  still  connected  with  it. 
That  is,  he  had  stated  a  falsehood  for  effect.  His  letter 
to  the  World  is  written  in  the  same  spirit,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose." 

We  come  nest  to  Mr.Davitt's  answer  in  United  Ireland 
of  July  5,  1884  :— 

"Sir, — I  desire  you  to  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
article  in  reference  to  myself  quoted  in  your  last  issue 
from  the  New  York  Irish  Nation  is  a  tissue  of  quib- 
bling inaccuracies  and  deliberate  misstatements  from 
beginning  to  end.     .     .     . 

"  For  over  two  years  now — in  fact,  ever  since  my 
repayment  to  the  trustees  of  the  National  Fund, 
through  John  Devoy,  of  a  sum  of  £400,  which  had 
been  virtually  thrust  upon  me  by  Patrick  Ford  and 
John  Devoy  in  1879,  exploded  the  fallacy  that  the 
Land  League  had  been  sustained  by  the  said  fund — 
this  mau  has  persistently  misrepresented  and  calum- 
niated me  in  his  paper,  and  has  received  in  return  the 
charity  of  my  silence.  ...  I  must  leave  to  my 
friends  also  the  appreciation  of  the  reasons  why  an 
article  of  such  a  character  could  be  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  Vnited  Ireland.        "  I  am,  &c., 

"  Michael  Davitt. 

"  Ballybrack,  June  30,  1884." 

[An  editorial  note  is  appended  to  Davitt's  letter, 
which  says]  : —     .     ,     . 

"  Vfe  copied  Mr.  Devoy 's  article  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  for  which  we  a  few  weeks  ago  printed  the 
long  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt  to  which  it  is  a  reply — 
because  we  thought  it  only  fair  that  the  public  should 
hear  both  sides  of  a  controversy  which  we  had  no  hand 
in  starting,  but  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  original  programme  of  the  League. — 
Ed.  U.I." 

In  United  Ireland  of  March  22,  1884,  appears  a 
leading  article  headed  "  An  Assassin  Government. — A 
Thousand  Pounds  Reward  for  the  body  of  Osman 
Digna,  dead  or  alive  \"  The  article  goes  on  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  British  Government 
in  its  treatment  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Soudan  and  the 
Dublin  Invincibles.     It  says  : — 

' '  How  grimly  the  dynamiters  of  America  will  smile 
when  they  read  the  terms  of  Admiral  Hewitt's 
proclamation.  What  !  the  patrons  of  James  Carey 
themselves  engaged  in  suborning  murder.  Verily  Joseph 
Brady  may  well  sleep  sound  in  his  calcined  coffin  in 
Kilmainham,  for  he  has  found  a  distinguished  justifi- 
cation. For  as  between  the  promoters  of  the  murder 
of  Osman  Digna  and  the  banded  Invincibles  the  com- 
parison is  entirely  in  favour  of  Brady  and  his  com- 
rades. Joe  Brady  did  not  ply  his  knife  for  hire,  and 
he  took  on  himself  the  risks  of  his  terrible  determina- 
tion. Messrs.  Gladstone  and  Hartington  employ  the 
resources  of  the  British  ExchequBr  on  the  work  of  the 
Inviocibles,  and  direct  the  operation  of  murderers  by 
telegraph  safe  from  the  grasp  of  the  Arab  hangman. ' ' 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  may  point  out  that  the  proclamation 
here  referred  to  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

The  Peesidbnt.— I  do  not  see  what  is  the  object  of 
putting  this  in. 

Sir  H.  James. — I    only  wish   to  draw  attention  to 


the  fact  that  the  comparison  drawn  between  the  British 
Government  and  Joseph  Brady  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter.     On  June  21,  1884,  United  Ireland  states  : — 

"  Since  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  the  American 
League  has  sent  $25,000  to  the  Irish  League  and 
$17,000  to  the  Parnell  Fund.  It  has  committees 
collecting  all  over  the  Union  for  the  Parliamentary 
Fund,  and  already  has  nearly  $3,000  on  hand  for  that 
fund." 

On  August  23,  1884,  there  is  an  article  headed  "  The 
Boston  Convention,"  which  says  : — 

"  The  choice  of  Mr.  Patrick  Bgan  as  president  of 
the  organization  in  succession  to  Mr.  Alexander  Sulli- 
van has  been  hailed  with  enthusiastic  satisfaction  by 
his  friends  in  Ireland,  not  merely  as  a  well-deserved 
honour  to  the  man,  but  because  of  the  esteem  in 
which  his  great  and  patriotic  qualities  are  held.  We 
cordially  felicitate  him  in  his  new  office,  and  feel 
assured  he  will  discharge  its  duties  with  the  same  zeal, 
fidelity,  integrity,  and  discretion  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Patrick  Egan  historic  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1834,  also  appears  a  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Irish  National 
League,  which  states  that  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  M.P., 
who  was  in  the  chair,  referred  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion to  "  the  election  of  our  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan,  to  the  high  position  of  President  of  the 
Irish  National  League  of  America.  "Mr.  M.  Harris  and 
Mr.  John  Clancy,  T.C.,  also  praised  Mr.  Egan  "  for 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland. ' '  On  the  6th  of 
September,  1884,  there  is  an  article  on  "  The  Boston 
Convention,"  which  gives  addresses  of.  delegates  taken 
from  the  Boston  Pilot.  In  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sexton  "he  congratulates  the  meeting  on  the  presence 
of  Mrs.  Parnell,  who,  he  says,  "  verifies,  emphasizes, 
and  enriches  the  tradition  of  the  devotion  of  her 
family  to  the  cause  of  liberty."  Mrs.  Parnell,  speaking 
at  this  Convention,  said  : — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  will  say  on  this  plat- 
form of  liberty'  there  is  not  room  for  every  Irish 
party.  I  shall  let  every  man  hit  his  blow  at  English 
tyranny  in  his  own  way.  Let  not  gentlemen  quarrel 
as  to  the  ways  and  means.  Let  them  all  hit  in  their 
own  direction, for  there  is  a  great  deal  to  bring  down, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do.  Everyone  who  hits  a 
blow  knocks  a  gyve  from  the  shackles  of  Ireland's 
slavery. ' ' 
United  Ireland  of  October  11,  1884,  says  : — 

"  Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  Irish  people.  .  .  . 
should  behold  face  to  face  in  Ireland  a  good  group  of 
the  Irish-American  leaders,  who  are  the  representatives 
of  transplanted  Ireland  in  as  true  a  sense  as  Mr. 
Parnell's  party  arc  of  the  smaller  nation  here  at 
home  ?  .  .  .  The  visit  of  a  dozen  Irish-Americans 
of  the  stamp  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  P.  A.  Collins, 
John  Finerty,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  (even  John 
Devoy  would  probably  pass  the  Queenstown  detectives 
unchallenged)  would  appeiil  to  popular  imagination." 
On  September  27,  1884,  United  Ireland  gives  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Bgan  preceded  by 
the  following  note  : — 

"As  we  observe  that  in  the  natural  heat  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  the  United  States  some  mis- 
apprehension has   sprung  up  pointing  to  a  disposition 
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to  depart  from  the  attitude  of  neutrality  in  American 
politics  which  has  been  the  long  settled  policy  of  the 
Irish  National  organization  in  the  Great  Republic,  we 
deem  it  well  to  set  any  fears  of  that  sort  at  rest  by 
printing  the  following  telegram,  which  answers  for 
the  heads  of  the  movement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  "  : — 

This  is  the  telegram  :— 

"  From  Charles  S.  Parnell,  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  to 
Patrick  Rgan,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  I  congratulate  you 
upon  result  of  Boston  Convention  and  upon-  your 
election  as  president  of  the  Irish  National  League.  I 
also  congratulate  you  upon  your  determination  to  hold 
the  League  neutral  in  American  politics." 
On  April  11,  J885,  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  was  reported  to 
have  said,  speaking  at  a  Land  League  meeting  at 
Borris  :  — 

"  Now  they  (the  people)  had  no  arms,  bat  a 
hundred  years  ago  they  had  their  volunteers,  and  the 
volunteers  of  'S2  gave  them — not  in  its  plenitude, 
but  in  a  degree — national  independence,  and  that 
national  independence  was  what  the  people  had 
in  view,  and  which  they  would  recover,  arms 
or  no  arms.  (Cheers.)  The  resolution  of  the 
Irish  people  to  recover  their  national  independence 
was  inflexible  and  unswerving,  and,  come  what  might, 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  that  would  see  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Irish  people  as  a  free  and  emancipated 
nation." 

Referring  to  a  local  land-grabber  he  said  : —        '"'- 

"  If  that  man  had  to  confess  that,  after  the  eviction 
of  a  poor  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borris  for  the 
non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent,  he  went  to  the 
wretched  shop-keeping  landlord  for  the  farm  of  the 
evicted  man  (groaus  for  Fat  Murphy),  or  if  he  had  to 
confess  that  he  had  supplied  money  to  enable  another 
to  do  that  infamous  act,  he  (Mr.i  O'Connor)  would  say 
that  that  man  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  traitor,  and 
deserved  to  be  treated  as  such  by  his  neighbours. 
('  Hear,  hear,'  and  applause.)  If  these  observations 
had  a  local  application,  did  not  the  people  know  what 
they  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances  ?  .  .  . 
If  society  in  the  neighbourhood  was  sound — it  the 
people  all  were  true  to  the  programme  of  the  National 
League — there  would  be  no  such  thing  in  their  midst 
as  a  land-grabber.  (Cheers.)  He  asked  had  he  made 
himself  clear  on,  that  point  ?  (Cries  of  '  Yes, 
yes.')  " 

I  will  now  read  some  specimens  of  meetings  and 
resolutions  by  local  branches  of  the  League  appearing 
in  United  Ireland  on  May  16,  1885  :— 

"  Anglesboro'  (Co.  Limerick). — Meeting  on  Sun- 
day. .  ,  .  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  :— '  That  all  persons  not  coming 
forward  before  the  1st  of  June  to  join  the  National 
League  are  considered  as  great  enemies  as  the  land  or 
grass  grabbers  to  the  National  cause  ;  and,  further- 
more, that  their  names  be  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  League  rooms  that  all  may  know  who  the 
renegades  are.'  " 

"  Fethard. — Meeting  on  Sunday. — Mr.  Jeremiah 
M'Carthy,  T.C.,  in  the  chair.— The  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted  :— '  That  if  any 
member  should  supply  an  emergency  man  or  other 
objectionable   parties   he  shall  bo  expelled  from  the 


League.'  '  That  we  publish  the  name  of  any  farmer 
or  shopkeeper  in  this  district  who  has  not  subscribed 
to  the  National  League  on  or  before  this  day  fortnight 
(Sunday,  24th),  on  which  day  the  list  will  close.' 
'  That  we  request  the  central  branch  to  issue  a  special 
card  of  membership  for  traders  in  towns  and  villages 
to  be  posted  by  them  in  their  windows  or  other  con- 
spicuous places,  so  that  the  public  may  know  who  to 
patronize  and  support.'  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  to  make  the  Stephens  testi- 
monial a  success.  It  was  resolved  to  have  a  concert, 
the  day  to  be  fixed  at  nest  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
Sunday,  the  24th  inst." 

"Fermoy. — Meeting  on  Sunday.— Mr.  J.  Barry  presid- 
ing. ...  A  blacksmith  from  Glanworth,  named 
O'Keeffe,  complained  that  it  had  been  industriously 
circulated  in  his  parish  that  he  had  violated  the  rules 
of  the  League  by  working  for  an  obnoxious  family, 
such  report  being  untruthful  and  injurious  to  him.  He 
was  exonerated  from  all  blame  in  connexion  with  the 
matter.  After  deciding  that  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  A.  M.  Sullivan  Tribute  and  P.  N.  Fitz- 
gerald Fund  would  be  held  on  Friday  night,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned." 

"  Inniscarra  (Co.  Cork). — Meeting  on  Sunday. — J. 
O'Sullivan,  P.L.G.,  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed  : — ■  ...  *  That  we 
regard  land-grabbing  as  the  main  barrier  against  our 
national  success,  and  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to 
deal  or  associate  in  any  way  with  any  person  guilty 
of  such  foul  and  discreditable  action,  or  their  sup- 
porters.' " 

"Kuockavella  (Co.  Tipperary). — Meeting  on  Sunday, 
.  .  .  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — '  Whereas  an  opportunity  is  now  a£Eorded 
those  obnoxious  persons  known  as  grass-grabbers  to 
ply  their  selfish  and  unpatriotic  avocation,  we  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  treat  these  grabbers,  especially  of 
our  own  parish,  with  that  isolation  which  is  due  to 
such  overt  treason  to  our  country's  prosperity  and 
happiness.'  " 

"  Newbridge  (Co.  Galway). — Meeting  on  Sunday.— 
Mr.  John  Kelly,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
resolution,  proposed  by  A.  Hynes,  and  seconded  by  P. 
Cunningham,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — '  That  John 
Lohon  (Terry),  of  Liscanrogy,  be  called  upon  to  give 
his  card  of  membership  on  account  of  baying  from  or 
otherwise  associating  with  a  land-grabber.'  " 
In  United  Ireland  of  May  30,  1885,  there  is  a  long 
quotation  from  the  Corlc  Examiner,  containing  a  report 
of  a  demonstration  held  at  Tulla.  I  do  not  purpose  to 
read  it  all  through.  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  it  in. 
The  principal  speech  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  William 
O'Brien.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  speech  has  been 
pat  in  before,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  has  not.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  was  sorry 
to  observe  from  one  of  their  resolutions  that  the 
land-grabber  was  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  their  neigh« 
bourhood.  Show  him,  he  said,  "  that  he  is  an  outcast, 
an  object  of  scorn  and  contempt  and  loathing  in  the 
sight  of  his  fellow-men.  They  may  prevent  you  from 
calling  that  boycotting,  but  boycotting  by  any  other 
name  is  just  as  effectual  a  process."  On  June  6i  1883, 
there  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  W.  Redmond  :— 

' '  He  had  read  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  tha 
papers  that  morning  that  in  one  part  of  the  country  the 
people    had   refused  to    sit    in  a  church  with  a  land- 
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grabber.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  showed 
their  intense  feeling  against  land-grabbing  ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  now  perfectly  plain  to  all  that  unless  an 
intense  feeling  of  that  kind  existed  against  land- 
grabbing,  the  land  question  could  never  be  completely 
settled  once  and  for  ever. ' ' 

On  June  6,  1885,  there  is  another  speech  of  Mr.  W. 
iledmond,  delivered  at  Newcastle  West  : — 

"  Where  land  was  grabbed  the  people  were  not 
doing  their  duty.  He  was  a  man  against  whom  they 
were  fighting.  He  was  a  man  that  the  country  was 
bound  to  exterminate  socially  and  morally.  He  was 
not  going  to  tell  them  to  hurt  anybody  ;  but  there 
were  plenty  of  things  which  it  was  unnecessary  for  him 
to  say,  and  one  of  those  things  was  not  to  speak  or 
associate  with  the  man  who  grabs  land  from  which 
the  people  have  been  unju.stly  evicted.  They  could 
tell  their  neighbours  to  inquire  at  what  shop  the  laud- 
grabber  buys  the  whisky  aud  tobacco.  They  should 
boycott  that  man,  because  the  man  who  put  a  knife 
into  a  murderer's  hand,  and  enabled  him  to  commit 
murder,  was  as  great  a  murderer  as  the  criminal  him- 
self." 

On  Jane  13  there  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  at  Bally- 
duff.  The  object  of  referring  to  that  is  to  show  that 
Mr.  William  O'Connor  was  taking  part  in  one  of  the 
branches.  It  was  resolved  that  no  labourers  be  em- 
ployed save  those  who  are  members  of  the  League.  On 
June  20.  188.5,  at  Kilshanny  :— 

•'  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the 
various  Leagues  throughout  the  west  of  this  county 
which  received  the  resolution  in  reference  to  the 
evicted  tenant.  Miss  Bums.  John  Carey,  who  for 
a  time  grazed  the  land  with  the  chief  grabber, 
appeared  before  the  branch  in  Lisdoouvarna,  and  freely 
confessed  his  delinquency,  and  in  addition  promised  to 
hand  back  £5  awarded  him  for  an  alleged  malicious  in- 
jury of  a  trifling  nature." 

On  July  4,  1885,  at  Barraduff  :— 

"  Meeting  on  Sunday. — Mr.  J.  Murphy,  president,  in 
the  chair.  A  full  committee  attended.  The  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  ; — *  That  no 
labourer  is  to  work  for  any  farmer  who  has  not  joined 
the  League  ;  and  that  no  farmer  employ  any  labourer 
who  has  not  also  joined.'  The  treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brannon,  was  directed  to  send  £3  to  the  central 
branch." 

On  July  II,  1885,  at  Holycross,  a  short  speech  was 
made  by  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  He  is  reported  in 
United  Ireland  to  have  said  : — **  The  land  question 
would  never  be  settled  while  land-grabbing  was  allowed 
to  exist  in  the  people's  midst."     On  July  25,  1885  : — 

"  Aghina  (Co.  Cork).— Meeting  on  Sunday.— Rev.  P. 
Hennessy  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganizing  the  branch.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : — 
'  That  the  names  of  all  members  and  non-members  be 
posted  at  the  chapel  gates  on  August  16,'  '  That  any 
person  taking  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted,  or  has  surrendered  because  of  exorbitant  rent, 
be  treated  as  all  land-grabbers  should  be  treated — viz., 
boycotted.'  " 
On  the  isame  date  : — 

"  Shraharla  (Co.  Cork).— Meeting  on  Sunday. — The 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  ; — '  That 
any   person   residing  within  the  district  of  this  branch 


who  fails  to  contribute  and  become  an  active  member 
shall  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the  cause,  and 
that  no  member  associate  or  succour  him  in  any  way 
with  regard  to  threshing  or  haymaking  or  any  business 
whatever,  and  that  any  member  who  should  violate  this 
resolution  shall  be  expelled  from  membership.'  " 
Again,  on  the  same  date,  an  account  of  a  meeting  at 
Kilkee,  in  county  Clare  : — 

"  The  following  resolutiou  was  adopted  : — '  That, 
as  Paddy  Keane,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  him 
by  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League,  has  turned 
round  and  taken  a  boycotted  farm  in  our  teeth,  we 
hereby  unanimously  resolve  to  expel  him  from  this 
branch,  and  call  upon  the  members  of  this  and  neigh- 
bouring branches  to  hold  aloof  from  him.'  " 

On  June  20,  1885,  there  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  at 
Kiliorglin,  county  Kerry  : — 

"  The  most  remarkable  incident  which  characterized 
the  proceedings,  and  the  most  encouraging  for  the 
spread  of  the  National  League  in  this  district,  was  the 
surrender  of  a  farm  by  a  man  named  Sullivan,  from 
Gloanuitane,  which  he  had  taken  last  May,  and  from 
which  his  uncle  had  previously  been  evicted.  The 
repentant  sinner  sought  forgiveness  at  the  hands  of  the 
League,  and  in  all  probability  that  will  be  accorded 
to  him  at  the  next  meeting  on  making  a  further  act 
of  reuunciatiou.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  president  of  the  branch,  the  Uov.  R.  T. 
Lawlor,  P.P.,  occupied  the  chair." 

On    August   1,    1885,  Unilcd    Ireland    has    the  follow- 
ing : — 

"  A  highly  successful  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  at 
Ballinhassig,  ten  miles  from  Cork.  .  .  .  Mr.  P. 
O'Hea,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  supported  the 
resolution.  It  was  not  enough  for  people  to  attend 
public  meetings  and  applaud  speeches  made  to  them  ; 
they  should  show  by  their  acts  aud  by  their  example 
that  they  were  in  earnest,  and  that  they  were  men 
upon  whom  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  could  depeiid. 
It  was  their  imperative  duty  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  League,  and  above  all  to  dis- 
countenance in  their  midst  the  vile  system  of  laud- 
grabbing — that  infamous  and  dishonest  system  which 
appeared  to  have  been  stamped  with  the  hell-mark  of 
Satan.  The  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  that  ruinous 
practice  was  to  avoid  the  grabbers.  Any  number  of 
Coercion  Acts  could  not  compel  a  man  to  hold  com- 
munication or  keep  up  intercourse 'with  such  persons, 
and  they  should  treat  the  land-grabber  just  as  if  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  leprosy  or  cholera  morbus. 
The  labourers  could  show  their  detestation  of 
the  system  by  not  working  for  the  person  who 
took  possession  of  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  was 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  a  rack-rent." 
Then  on  August  8,  1885  :— 

"  Shandrum. — Meeting  on  Sunday. — Mr.  John  Rea 
in  the  chair.  The  chairman  alluded  to  the  case  of 
land-grabbing  at  Granard,  near  Chnrohtown.  He  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  following  resolution  : — 
'  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  and  are 
hereby  publicly  rendered  to  Mr.  James  King,  New- 
town, for  his  patriotic  and  satisfactory  action  in 
refusing  to  supply  firkins  to  a  convicted  land-grabber, 
who  took  the  widow  Regan's  farm  at  Granard,  near 
LiscarroU.'  John  Burke,  of  Clonleigh,  reported  that 
the  action  for  the  recovery  of  his  farm,  which  took 
place  in   Dublin,   was    decided  against   him.    Great 
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sympathy  was  expressed  with  Burke,  and  hope  was  held 
out  to  him  of  future  redress.  Mr.  E.  MagUerian  con- 
demned the  action  of  those  parties  who  were  crushing 
poor  Burke  by  foul  injustice,  and  he  hoped  this  branch 
of  the 'League  would  light  his  case  to  the  death. 
Resolved—'  That  no  labourer,  tradesman,  or  otherwise 
work  for  those  parties  in  future  who  have  held  and  are 
holding  Mr.  J.  Burke's  farm  at  Newtown.'  Resolved 
— '  That  we  regard  the  holding  of  Mr.  John  Burke's 
farm  at  Newtowu  by  those  who  at  present  occupy  it  as 
cruel,  wrong,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  fair  dealing, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  his  case  by  every 
legal  means.'  John  Burke,  a  caretaker  on  the  boy- 
cotted farm  at  Ballinakill,  camj  before  the  meeting 
and  stated  that  his  employer,  Stephen  Walsh,  was  now 
asking  him  to  cut  down  his  hay  on  the  lands,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  the  meeting  would  say  in  the 
matter.  He  had  a  garden  aud  other  perquisites,  and 
he  would  lose  all  those  if  he  failed  to  carry  out  the 
terms  Df  his  contract  with  AV^alsh.  A  long  discussion 
then  took  place,  when  the  committeo  decided  in  {sic) 
calling  on  Burke  as  a  member  of  the  branch  to  abstain 
from  working  on  said  farm.  The  secretary  read  two 
circulars  he  had  received  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington, 
M.P.,  dealing  with  the  funds  on  hand,  and  also  in 
cxLending  its  members.  Several  parties  were  de- 
nounced for  giving  the  u^e  of  their  mowiug  machines 
to  their  adjacent  neighbours,  depriving  the  poor  man 
of  any  livitig.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  x'^ssed  to  the 
chairman." 
The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,     JANUARY   30. 

The  Special  Commiasion  held  their  4l6t  sitting  to-day, 
at  half-past  10  o'clock,  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  .Justice. 

On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seats. 

Sir  H.  James  said,— My  Lords,  I  will  proceed 
with  the  extracts  from  United  Ireland.  The  nest  I 
have  to  read  appeared  on  August  22,  188D  : — 

"  Dromina  (Cork). — Meeting  on  Sunday  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officeri,&c. — Mr.  John  Rea,  President  Shandrum 
National  League,  in  the  chair.  Several  farmers  in  the 
district  were  censured  for  aiding  and  holding  inter- 
course with  a  local  land-grabber,  and  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  appointed. 

On  t'ue  same  day  appeared  a  leading  articjle  entitled 
"  Why  Not  an  Amnesty  ?"  in  which  the  following 
passages  appeared  : — 

' '  Why  Not  an  Amnesty  ? 

"  It  the  Tory  Government  were  boldly  wise,  tljey 
would  draw  a  wet  sponge  over  the  evil  history  of  the 
last  five  years  by  something  like  a  general  jail  de- 
livery. .  .  .  The  English,  just  beCHUse  they  are 
in  barbarous  ignorance  about  Ireland,  are  susceptible 
of  the  most  docile  education.  They  would  make  less 
outcry  about  repealing  the  Union  next  year  than  they 
did  about  Dr.  MacHale  styling  himself  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  a  generation  ago.  They  would  raise  infinitely 
less  clamour  against  a  measure  of  general  amnesty 
than  Lord  Carnarvon  would  be  assailed  with,  it  in  the 
Maamtrasna  or  Barbavilla  cases,  or  in  any  other  case 
in  which  an  issue  of  fraudulent  conviction  was  knit, 
he  was  to  decide  against  Earl  Spencer.  In  these 
cases    the    English    public    is  a   packed  jury,  foaming 


with  prejudice  and  firmly  resolved  that,  be  the  evi- 
dence what  it  may,  Earl  Spencer  shall  be  borne  harm- 
less for  whatever  wrongful  convictions  or  stranglings 
may  have  accompanied  his  laudable  efforts  to  give  his 
countrymen  vengeance  tor  the  blood  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish.     .     .     . 

"  A  general  act  of- grace,  on  the  contrary,  after  a 
period  of  deadly  strife  in  which  deeds  were  done 
which  both  sides  would  gladly  see  forgotten,  would  in 
England  bear  no  such  aspect  of  a  triumph  of  lawless- 
ness, and  would  be  welcomed  with  profound  relief  in 
Ireland,  where  the  public  stomach  is  equally  sick  of  the 
exploits  of  Captain  Moonlight  aud  Mr.  George  Bolton.  It 
seemed  a  bold  thing  to  drop  the  Crimes  Act.  It  may  seem 
vastly  bolder  to  let  loose  the  men  whom  Dublin  Castle 
has  been  these  three  years  back  searching  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  for  the  means  of  convicting.  But  tor 
good  or  ill  the  Government  must  trust  the  Irish  people 
to  keep  the  peace — have  practically  no  means  of 
keeping  it  without  their  will  ;  and  if  both  sides  are 
to  cry  quits  aud  bury  the  hatchet,  it  is  crass  folly  to 
suppose  it  can  be  upon  the  condition  that  the  side 
which  is  the  losing  and  ought  to  bo  the  more  contrite 
side  shall  coolly  retain  its  prisoners  of  war  in  lifelong 
servitude.  It  is  sheer  cant,  however,  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  are  no  political  prisoners  now 
entombed  in  jail  except  those  who  levied  war  against 
the  Queen's  troops.  The  distinction  between  agrarian 
and  political  crime  is  one  which  the  Government 
themselves  broke  down  by  the  most  ruthless  attempts 
to  convict  as  Moonlighters  those  whom  they  dreaded 
as  Fenians.  It  the  blood-stained  record  of  the  last 
five  years  is  to  be  generously  blotted  out,  let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  it — the  Castle  criminals  stand  just  as 
sorely  in  need  of  amnesty  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
people  as  the  ignorant  peasants  in  convict  gray  do  at 
Lord  Carnarvon's.  The  crimes  were  on  both  sides  the 
evil  outgrowth  of  an  epoch  which  we  all  desire  to  see 
closed.  They  were  the  monstrous  accidents  of  a  re- 
volution which,  for  all  that  has  happened,  cost  less 
blood  and  life  than  any  of  equal  magnitude  recorded 
in  human  history." 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  notice  my  learned 
friend  has  omitted  a  passage  from  the  article  he  has 
just  read. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD  then  read  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Wo  do  not  believe  Lord  Carnarvon  would  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  against  their  verdict.  The  re- 
lease of  the  Maamtrasna  prisoners  as  the  result  of  a 
grave  viceregal  investigation  would  be  taken  in  Eng- 
land as  an  avowal  that  Earl  Spencer  had  doctored 
juries,  bribed  perjurers, terrorized  prisoners,  and  hidden 
away  proofs  of  evidence  in  order  to  secure  his 
victims  ;  and  no  matter  it  their  release  might  not  at 
all  go  that  length, or,  though  the  evidence  of  foul  play 
were  such  as  no  unbiassed  intellect  could  blind  itself 
to,  the  Administration  that  would  face  the  English 
constituency  under  the  imputation  of  throwing  Earl 
Spencer  to  the  Irifh  wolves,  would  itself  be  torn  limb 
from  limb.  Lord  Carnarvon  is  scarcely  the  antique 
Roman  to  welcome  the  end  of  the  world  for  his  party 
in  order  to  make  a  dead  peasant  rest  easier  in 
his  grave  by  doing  sentimental  justice  to  his  memory. 
We  therefore  make  no  apology  tor  assuming  that, 
in  so  far  as  he  may  constitute  himself  Lord  Spencer's 
judge  in  cases  of  special  atrocity,  Lord  Carnar- 
von will  find  one  ingenious  salvo  of  conscience  or 
another  tor  consulting  the  interests  of  a  live  Tory 
Government  rather  than    a  dead  Maamtrasna  man,  and 
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■will  either  do  nothing  or   will  do  something  weak  and 
paltering." 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  resolution 
from  United  Ireland  of  August  29,  1885  :— 

"  Charlestown  (Co.  Mayo). — Meeting  on  Sunday. — > 
Mr.  John  Flower  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  The  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  : — '  Resolved, 
whereas  the  horrible  crime  of  land-grabbing,  in  all  its 
heinous  deformity,  has  just  been  committed  in  our 
midst  in  open  defiance  of  the  precepts  of  the  National 
League.  The  infamous  perpetrator  of  this  deed  is 
James  Morley,  of  Corthoon,  who  took  the  holding 
from  which  a  poor  old  woman  and  her  three  orphan 
grandchildren  were  evicted.  We  hereby  pronounce  the 
grabber  to  be  a  base  traitor,  and  as  such  to  be  avoided 
as  though  he  were  aiilioted  with  some  dreadful  con- 
tagion.' .  .  .  '  That  while  rejoicing  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Coercion  Act,  we  do  at  the  same  time 
most  emphatically  condemn  the  perpetration  of  crime 
and  outrage.'  .  .  .  Messrs.  J.  P.  Mulligan,  James 
Gannon,  Patk.  Daffy,  and  M.  Mugan  supported  the 
resolutions.  Messrs.  Patk.  Carney  and  Luke  M'Don- 
nell  were  appointed  on  the  committee." 

The  next  extract  was  from  the  same  paper  of  the 
same  date  with  reference  to  the  Shraharla  (county 
Cork)  branch  of  the  League,  at  which  the  names  of 
"  drones  "  were  read  out.  The  next  extract  was 
from  United  Ireland  of  August  29,1885.  It  was  a  speech 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  at  Gorey, which  contained  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

"  We  have  an  organization  at  our  back  which, thank 
God,  in  terrible  years  and  in  your  own  county  has 
proved  sufficient  to  make  land-grabbing  in  every  shape 
and  form  a  rather  disagreeable  and  risky  profession. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  I  don't  see  why  that  organization 
should  not  take  this  matter  in  hands.  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  branches  in  their  districts  should  not  meet 
and  fix  the  maximum  number  of  years'  purchase  on  the 
valuation  beyond  which  it  would  be  treason  to  the 
cause  of  Irish  tenants  for  any  purchaser  to  go  (cheers), 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  boycott  any 
one  who  went  beyond  that  figure  as  a  land-grabber  of 
the  worst  stamp.  (Cheers.)  For  he  is  a  land-grabber 
who  would  be  not  merely  in  his  wild  folly  and  greed 
rushing  to  ruin  himself,  but  dragging  the  whole 
tenantry  of  the  country  to  ruin  along  with  him.  .  .  . 
Please  God,  in  the  better  days  that  are  approaching, 
the  soil  of  Ireland  will  be  populated  by  a  race  of 
Irishmen  free  and  happy  and  thriving,  owning  no 
master  under  the  Almighty  (cheers),  and  owning  no 
flag  except  the  green  flag  of  an  independent  Irish 
people.     (Loud  cheering.)" 

The  next  extract  was  from  United  i)'cZand,Soptember  5, 
1885,  and  was  as    follows  : — 

"  Inniscarra  (Co.  Cork). — Meeting  on  Sunday. — Mr. 
r.  O'SuUivan  occupied  the  chair.  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowing labourers  were  admitted  on  the  committee  : — 
(Names  mentioned.)  The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously  ; — '  That  no  one  pay  the  Spencer 
.blood  tax  unless  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.'  'That 
no  man  who  has  a  threshing  machine  should  work 
for  a  farmer  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  I.N.L.' 
'  That  no  farmer  employ  a  machine  whose  owner  is 
not  a  member  'of  the  I.N.L.'  '  That  having  been 
proved  by  an  eye-witness  that  Timothy  Hallisey,  of 
Carhuc,  baa  supplied  Carthy,  the  grabber,  with  the 
Bervioe    of    a    bull    we    call    on  all  members  of    this 


branch  to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  him.' 
'  That  all  members  meet  at  the  League  Room  on  next 
Sunday  at  1  o'clock  sharp,  and  wear  their  cards  of 
membership,  to  proceed  to  Kitsboro'  grabbed  farm,  to 
express  our  indignation  of  such  proceedings  in  common 
with  the  surrounding  districts.'  " 

The  date  of  the  next  extract  was  September  12, 
1885.  It  referred  to  local  branches  of  the  League, 
Kilmurry— Ibrickane  (county  Clare),  at  which  resolu- 
tions to  boycott  certain  persons  were  passed.  The 
next  extract  was  from  United  Ireland  September  19, 
1885,  with  reference  to  a  meeting  at  Murrintown 
(county  Wexford),  after  which  effigies  of  "  land-grab- 
bers "  were  burnt. 

An  account  of  a  local  branch  meeting  at  Woodford 
was  next  read  by  SiB  H.  James,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  that  branch  was  in  active  existence  on 
September  12,  1885. 

SlE  H.  James  then  read  the  following  leading 
article    from    United  Ireland,  S.eptember  19,    1885  : — 

"Can  wjB  hurt  England  ?  In  the  sense  of  smashing  her 
Army  and  Navy,  indubitably  no.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  day  on  which  England  can  get  us  to  draw 
out  our  forces  in  battle  array  and  pull  a  trigger  is  our 
last.  It  is  because  she  knows  how  impregnably  she 
stands  intrenched  behind  her  fortresses,  ironclads,  and 
hundred-ton  guns  that  .she  is  so  eager  for  us  to  come 
on  with  our  tin  pikeheads  and  blackthorn  sticks.  And 
it  is  because  we  nourish  no  illusions  upon  the  subject, 
but  know  perfectly  well  that  numbers,  discipline,  and 
bullets  are  overwhelmingly  against  us,  that  we  de- 
cline to  end  the  controversy  on  the  Fifteen  Acres,  and 
let  Irish  disafl'ection  sink  helplessly  into  a  bloody 
grave.  We  know  a  trick  worth  ten  of  that.  We 
cannot  fight  England  in  the  open.  We  can  keep  her 
in  hot  water.  We  cannot  evict  our  English  rulers  neck 
and  crop. We  can  make  their  rule  more  insupportable  for 
them  even  than  for  us. It  may  be  a  more  inglorious  form 
of  warfare  than  that  which  is  celebrated  to  the  stir- 
ring music  of  the  trumpet  and  the  cannon  ;  but  it  is 
no  fault  of  ours  if  we'  cannot  organize  Waterloos  to 
decide  our  quarrels.  We  were  nine  millions,  and  Eng- 
land has  bled  us  dow3i  to  four.  Our  young  men  have 
fewer  opportunities  of  learning  the  use  of  firearms 
than  of  studying  Chinese.  A  man  may  very  easily 
lose  his  life  in  importing  a  rifle.  He  will  assuredly 
lose  his  liberty  if  he  keeps  it  anywhere  that  it  won't 
rot.  Taking  up  arms  is  one  thing  ;  having  no  arms 
to  take  up  is  quite  another,  and  is  our  case.  .  .  . 
The  Invincibles  were  a  band  of  just  27  ;  yet  who 
cannot  recall  with  a  shudder  that  they  murdered  two 
of  the  principal  governors  of  the  country  opposite  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  windows,  attacked  jurors  and 
judges  in  crowded  streets,  held  a  great  city  for 
months  in  a  state  of  chattering  terror,  and  were  only 
finally  smashed  because  they  failed  to  remember  that 
refusing  to  open  their  lips  in  the  Castle  Star  Chamber 
only  involved  a  week's  imprisonment  ?" 

Mr.  ASQUITH  read  the  following  passage,  which  was 
omitted  from  Sir  H.  James's  copy  : — 

"  We  recall  these  things,  not  that  we  do  not  shrink 
from  such  mad  and  sanguinary  conspiracies  with  at 
least  as  genuine  horror  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  does,  but 
because  Mr.  Chamberlain's  brute  majority  argument, 
if  pushed  to  extremities,  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
produce  a  crop  of  similar  chibs  des  enragis,  which  are 
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disbanded  at  present,  not  through  terror  of  the  rope  or 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  but  through  the  conviction 
that  the  Irish  people  are  not  in  the  mood  for  tolerating 
them.  The  argument  of  numbers  might  in  that  event 
be  sardonically  retorted,  for  the  more  millions  of 
people  there  were  to  be  terrorized  and  the  fewer  the 
terrorists  the  more  easily  they  could  find  victims  to 
practise  upon  and  to  cover  up  their  tracks." 

Sip.  H.  James  (continuing)  : — 

"  Nor  are  murderous  clubs  of  maniacs  or  smoul- 
dering civil  war  by  any  means  the  only  physical 
discomforts  that  would  attend  English  rule  over 
a  thoroughly  exasperated  Ireland.  England's  right 
hand  would  be  tied  up  from  war  with  France, 
or  Eussia,  or  the  United '  States.  It  is  not  as  in 
the  days  when  the  Franco-Dutch  armament  awaited 
in  the  Tesel  for  a  favouring  wind  till  Tone's  heart 
was  sick,  or  when  Heche's  ill-starred  fleet  was  blown 
out  of  Bantry  Bay  like  a  fleet  of  cockleshells.  Any 
of  these  Powers  could  defy  the  winds  and  evade  the 
world-scattered  English  fleet,  and  fling  five  or  ten 
thousand  veteran  troops,  with  supplies  of  rifles,  cannon, 
and  ofScers,  upon  any  given  point  of  the  Irish  coast. 
And  while  an  Irish  rising  with  scythes  and  cudgels  may 
seem  the  best  joke  in  the  world  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
a  French  army  in  possession  of  Limerick,  with  all  the 
hot-blooded  youth  of  the  country  flocking  thither  to 
shoulder  its  hundred  thousand  French  rifles  and  learn 
its  French  drill,  coincidently  with  an  Irish  conflagra- 
tion throughout  Durham  and  Lancashire,  and  an  Irish 
irruption  among  the  palaces  and  banking-houses  of 
London  City,  would  not  furnish  nearly  so  cheerful  food 
for  merriment  to  a  Warrington  audience.  We  mention 
these  matters  not  as  threats  or  as  a  policy,  but  as 
matter-of-fact  eventualities  that  everybody  who  thinks 
that  tEe  Irish  four  millions  can  but  grind  their  teeth, 
however  the  four-and-thirty  millions  may  choose  to 
hector  them,  would  do  well  not  to  overlook.  Nor  is 
the  physical  arm  the  only  arm  of  the  four  millions. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  not  fired  a  shot  in  anger  these  five 
years  past  ;  yet  will  anybody  pretend  that  English 
rule  conducted  under  the  same  conditions  it  has  had  to 
wince  under  for  the  past  five  years  could  long  be 
endurable  to  English  rulers  ?' ' 

In  United  Ireland  of  September  19  the  following 
reports  appear  : — 

"  Liscarroll. — Meeting  on  Sunday.— Eev.  D.  Wil- 
liams, president,  in  the  chair.  A  letter  was  read  from 
the  Central  League,  Dublin,  sanctioning  Father 
Williams  as  president  of  the  united  parishes  of  Lis- 
carroll and  Churchtown.  Eesolutions  were  received 
from  the  Shandrum  and  Dromina  branches,  the  former 
in  reference  to  supplying  the  Troys  with  goods  and 
firkins  from  this  place.  Mr.  O'Leary,  cooper,  denied 
in  toio  that  he  supplied  the  parties  with  firkins." 

"  Shandrum. — Meeting  on  Sunday.— John  M'AuliSe 
in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
Sezton,  M.P.,  concerning  a  resolution  passed  at  our 
branch  some  time  ago  returning  thanks  to  that  gentle- 
man for  the  able  manner  in' which  he  defended  the 
interests  of  the  labourers'  class.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Farrell 
brought  a  charge  against  Mr.  King.  Mr.  King  was  ex- 
pelled from  any  longer  being  a  member.  Mr.  John 
Burke  brought  a  similar  charge  against  Margaret  Hunt, 
the  servant  of  the  Troys  in  question.  She  was  looked 
upon  by  the  meeting  as  a  land-grabber." 

"  Killard  (Co.  Clare).— Meeting  on  Sunday.— Eev. 
J.  Care,  P.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  carried  :— '  That  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  hold   no   interoourso   with    the   following 


persons  : — Michael  Haugh,  Killard  ;  Mrs.  Gorman, 
Derryard  ;  Patrick  Cunuingham,  Farrihy  ;  and  Paddy 
Coleman,  Tullaher.'  " 

Mr.  Eeid. — With  regard  to  the  particular  passages 
in  which  certain  persons  appear  to  be  named  as  boy< 
cotted  persons,  of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us 
to  recollect  all  the  names  in  every  case,  and  it  Sir  H, 
James  suggests  that  these  were  afterwards  outraged  in 
consequence,  I  hope  he  will  indicate  it,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  where  we  are. 

SiE.  H.  James. — We  will  give  a  list  of  such  persons. 
Now  we  come  to  a  speech  of, Mr.  Biggar's  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Murrintown  branch,  also  reported  in  the  issue 
of  September  19,  1885  :— 

"  Land-grabbers,  in  his  opinion,  were  greater 
criminals  than  most  men  who  have  died  upon  the 
scaffold.  (Cheers.)  In  point  of  fact  they  do  more 
injury  to  the  community  among  whom  they  live  than 
any  other  criminals,  and  they  deserved  no  mercy  from 
any  punishment  which  the  people  had  power  to  inflict 
on  them  morally  and  legally.  The  people  need  not  do 
such  a  thing  as  burning  the  land-grabber's  house  over 
his  head  or  do  him  any  personal  injury.  Those  things 
were  perfectly  indefensible,  and  should  not  be  at- 
tempted under  any  conditions.  But  the  people  knew 
there  were  other  means  perfectly  legitimate  and  moral 
with  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  grabbers,  and  also  on  every  one  who  held 
any  communication  with  the  grabber.  It  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  people  to  use  those  means  when 
there  was  a  cause  ;  but  if  there  was  not  cause  those 
means  should  never  be  resorted  to.  No  one  could  pre- 
tend that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  hold  social  inter- 
course with  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft. 
They  were  not  called  upon  either  morally  or  legally 
to  hold  social  intercourse  with  a  notorious  liar  ;  and 
the  sins  of  theft  and  falsehood  were  venial  sins  com- 
pared with  the  sin  of  the  grabber  who,  in  coveting  his 
neighbour's  goods,  committed  the  greatest  sin  on  the 
Decalogue.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  not  right  to  hold 
intercourse  directly  or  indirectly  with  such  a  man.  It 
was  not  right  to  deal  with  him  or  to  sell  to  him,  and  if 
they  knew  any  one  who  held  intercourse  with  a  land- 
grabber  they  should  treat  him  similarly.  They  should 
not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  the  school  to  which  a, 
land-grabber  sent  his  children.  If  it  were  possible  they 
should  not  worship  in  the  same  church  with  him.  He 
did  not  mean  that  the  people  should  leave  the  church  ; 
but  if  they  saw  a  grabber  entering  a  church  they 
should  leave  him  alone  in  a  corner  by  himself.  These 
were  the  means  by  which  the  people  could  bring  such 
an  amount  of  pressure  to  bear  on  the  land-grabber  that 
his  life  would  become  intolerable,  and  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  the  people  who  were 
fighting  against  impossible  and  exorbitant  rents." 

In  the  number  of  September  26,  1885,  there  is  the 
following  notice  : — 

"  Liscarroll. — Meeting  on  Sunday. — Eev.  D.  Wil- 
liams, C.C.,  in  the  chair.  Next  meeting  of  the  League 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  October  4.  John  Burke, 
Newtown,  Shandrum,  came  before  the  meeting  to  ask 
what  steps  the  branch  will  take  against  Mrs.  O'Brien, 
of  Sallypark,  for  aiding  her  father,  who  is  boycotted 
in  Newtown.  Decisive  steps  will  be  taken  against 
her  at  the  next  meeting  if  she  will  continue  to 
assist." 
Under  the  same  date   there  is  a  report  of  a  speech  by 
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Mr.  Lalor,  at  a  meeting  at  Ballyfin  on  the  previous 
Sunday,  in  which  he  says,  talking  of  land-grabbers  : — 
"  Well,  if  there  wore  an  Achab  in  his  district  he 
would  tell  them  what  he  would  do  with  him.  He 
would  not  speak  to  him,  he  would  not  salute  him  in 
the  street,  he  would  hardly  be  seen  in  the  same  fair 
with  him.  (Laughter  and  loud  cheers.)  He  would  not 
go  to  church  with  him  (hear,  hear),  he  would  not  work 
for  him,  he  would  not  haul  his  cow  out  of  a  ditch. 
He  would  not  sell  him  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pound  of 
tea  or  sugar,  or  a  quart  of  milk  if  he  wanted  it.  If  his 
friends  would  only  adopt  this  policy  they  would  soon 
iring  landlordism  to  an  end  in  this  country.  (Cheers.) 
They  would  also  treat  all  the  Achabs  of  the  country  as 
they  ought  to  be  treated.     (Hear,  hear.)" 

In  the  same  number  there  is  a  report  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Feakle  branch  : — 

"  Feakle  (Co.  Clare). — Meeting  on  Sunday. — Mr. 
Michael  Hogan  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  The  following 
resolution  was  pasted  : — '  That  we  expect  in  future 
no  man  will  offer  for  sale  any  lands,  grass,  meadowing, 
&c.,  without  first  having  obtained  and  published  the 
sanction  of  the  National  League  within  the  parish 
such  sale  is  to  be  held.'  Mr.  James  Ryan,  who  was 
charged  at  last  meeting  with  buying  hay  in  Maghera, 
was  e-tculpated." 

There  is  also  another  speech  made  by  Mr.  Biggar  on 
the  same  day,  at  the  Ballygurteen  meeting,  with  refer- 
ence to  grass-grabbing,  in  which  he  says  : — 

"  There  was  one  thing  which  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  them,  and  which  tad  been  impressed  upon  them 
by  members  of  the  Irish  party,  and  that  was  the  mis- 
chief they  would  be  doing  if  they  committed  an  out- 
rage. The  persons  against  whom  an  outrage  was  com- 
mitted got  from  the  grand  jury  five  or  ten  times  as 
much  in  compensation  as  the  injury  caused  damage, 
and  outrages  might  be  profitable  to  him.  They  were 
to  deal  with  the  land-grabbers  in  such  a  way  that  they 
vfould  suffer  and  the  people  would  not.  (Cheers.)  He 
believed  that  the  most  effective  means  of  dealing  with 
land-grabbers  was  by  what  was  called  boycotting  the 
land-grabbers.  (Cheers.)  He  advised  them  that  they 
should  not  commit  an  act  of  boycotting  without  suffi- 
cient cause.  In  some  places  it  was  used  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  private  spleen  or  trade  rivalry.  That  'boy- 
cotting wa3  perfectly  imjustiflable.  Boycotting  was 
perfectly  legal  if  conducted  in  a  proper,  sensible  way. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  proper  that  boycotting  should 
be  carried  into  effect  by  a  resolution  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  National  League  ;  but  the  moment  a 
land-grabber  was  discovered  let  each  man,  of  himself, 
have  no  intercourse  with  him  or  communication  with 
him.  The  result  would  be  that  the  life  of  the  land- 
grabber  would  become  perfectly  intolerable.  (Cheers.) 
It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. When  they  boycotted  they  did  no  more  than 
was  practised  elsewhere.  In  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  the  Protestant  party  was  triumphant,  it  was 
practised.  In  Belfast,  where  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation were  non-Catholic,  no  Catholic  would  get  fair 
play  in  his  trade,  and  no  Catholic  would  find  employ- 
ment among  the  Protestants  there.  The  Freemasons 
practised  a  system  of  boycotting  against  all  classes  of 
the  community.  In  boycotting,  therefore,  they  were 
only  doing  in  self-defence  what  was  practised  every 
day  around  them." 

Mr.  AsQuixn  then  read  two  resolutions,  reported    in 
the  same  number    of  United  Ireland,  passed    at  branch 


meetings.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Charlestown  branch 
a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  folloH  ing  effect  : — 
"  That  we  strongly  condemn  the  perpetration  of  crime 
and  outrages  as  most  injurious  to  the  cause  and 
strengthening  the  hands  of  its  enemies  ;  "  and  at 
another  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed — "  Whereas 
a  cowardly  outrage  has  been  lately  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  we  take  this  our  earliest  opportunity 
of  condemning  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  who 
attempt  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  parish  and  upon 
the  League." 

Sm  H.  James. — There  are  five  or  six  columns  of  the 
paper  containing  reports  of  League  meetings.  Then  in 
the  issue  of  October  3,  1885,  there  is  the  following 
report  : — 

"  Feakle. — Meeting  on  Sunday. — Eev.  J.  Conway, 
president,  in  the  chair.  .  .  .  John  Loughnane,  who 
was  expelled  from  the  branch  for  taking  a  farm  from 
a  notorious  exterminator,  appeared  before  the  meeting 
to  surrender  the  farm.  He  asked  some  time  to  remove 
some  crops  off  the  land,  which  was  granted.'' 
In  the  issue  of  October  17,  18S5,  there  is  a  report  of  a 
meeting  at  Castleisland  : — 

"  Meeting  on  Sunday. — In  the  absence  of  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon,  P.P.,  and  V.F.,  president,  the  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sweeney,  occupied  the  chair. 
A  farmer  named  William  Lyne  was  exonerated  from  a 
charge  preferred  again.st  him." 

In  the  same  number  appears  the  following  letter  from 
Patrick  Tynan,  under  the  beading  "  Can  we  Hurt 
England  ?" 

"  To  the  Editor  of  United  Ireland. 

"  Pear  Sir, — There  are  passages  in  your  article 
'  Can  we  Hurt  England  ?  '  I  have  read  witfi  great 
regret.  The  allusion  to  what  you  term  *  clubs  des 
enragts  '  I  consider  most  injudicious  and  uncalled 
for,  more  especially  at  this  particular  time.  In  the 
words  of  the  patriot  outlaw,  Michael  Doheny, 
"  '  Their  fate  we've  tried,  alas  !  and  those 

"  '  VTko  perilled  all  for  thee 
**  *  Were  cursed  and  branded  as  thy  foes, 
*'  *  Acushla  gal  machree  !' 
"  Yours  respectfully,      "  Patrick  Tynajt. 

"  New  York,  Sept.  30,  1883." 

Mk.  Jtotice  A.'L.  Smith.— Is  that  No.  1  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  believe  so. 

Sip.  C.  Ru-ssell.— There  is  not  the  slightest  proof 
of  it. 

SfB  H.  James.— We  allege  that  it  is  so. 

Sir  H.  James  and  Mr.  A.  Russell  then  read  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  reported  in  United  Ireland 
of  October  17  :— 

"  I  am  entitled  to  say,  then,  that  neyer  within  the 
same  short  period  has  any  nation,  by  constitutional 
action  only— by  peaceable  means — made  such  enormous 
and  gigantic  strides.  (Cheers.)  You  hare  achieved  as 
much  in  that  time  as  many  other  nations  have  only 
gained  after  a  long  and  bloodthirsty  struggle.  But  it 
is  rather  concerning  the  future  that  I  have  come  to 
speak  to  you  to-day.  (Cheers.)  The  great  and  all- 
absorbing  topic  in  Ireland,  agricultural  country  as  she 
is,  and  depending  upon  the  soil  for  her  very  existence, 
is  the  land  question.  The  land  question  is  at  the  root 
of  all  other  questions.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  land  is  the 
only  dependence  of  the  people.  And  what  is 'the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  land  question  ?    In  my  judgment 
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the  landlords  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
and  they  are  doing  their  best  to  get  themselves  pushed 
over  it.  They  are  engaged  at  present  in  their  con- 
genial and  accustomed  operation  of  endeavouring  to 
draw  blood  out  of  a  stone.  (Laughter  and  groans.) 
The  land  during  the  last  year  or  two  has  not  earned 
any  rent.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  during  the  last 
year  it  has  earned  anything  at  all.  It  certainly  has 
not  earned  the  judicial  rents.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  Irish  landlords  are  about  to  enter  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  extract  the  present  rents  out  of  the  tenants 
whether  they  can  pay  them  or  not.  We  saw  the  other 
day  that  the  Cork  landlords  had  met  and  come  to  a 
resolution  that  they  had  regarded  the  judicial  rents  as 
the  rents  which  they  were  going  to  exact  if  they 
could.  Well,  I  do  not  regard  the  judicial  rents  as 
being  any  more  sacred  than  other  rent.  (Cheer;!.)  We 
never  compromised  our  position  by  accepting  either 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  (cheers)  or  the  judicial  rents 
(cheers)  ;  and  we  are  in  this  position,  that  we  are 
able  to  say  that  nobody  can  point  to  any  work  of  ours 
which  gave  away  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  turn 
upon  the  judicial  rents  if  their  rents  proved  to  be  such 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  them  in  the  future.  That 
is  one  portion  of  the  landlord  conspiracy — the  con- 
spiracy to  exact  rents  which  have  not  been  made  ;  and 
there  is  another  part  of  the  same  conspiracy — they  are 
using  the  Land  Purchase  Act  in  many  cases  through 
the  country  to  intimidate  their  tenants  who  are  in 
arrear  to  buy  their  farm.<i  at  a  price  which  it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  maintain  hereafter — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  a  dishonest 
bargain  with  the  tenants  to  give  them  (the  landlords) 
more  than  the  land  is  worth,  in  order  that  they  may 
get  out  of  their  position  and  substitute  the  State  and 
the  taxpayer  as  the  landlord,  and  leave  the  new  land- 
lord to  bear  the  loss  which  otherwise  should  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  old  one.  I  said  a  while  ago  that  the 
landlords  were  standing  at  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Laud  Act 
ivill  be  amended  in  the  very  near  future,  either  by  an 
English  or  an  Irish  Parliament  (cheers),  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  further  reduction  of  the  judicial  rents  of  at 
least  30  or  40  per  cent.  (Cheers.)  There  can  be  no 
shadow  of  doubt  about  that.  The  English  Parliament 
would  do  it,  let  alone  an  Irish  Parliament.  The  new 
democratic  Government  will  not  be  at  all  so  tender  of 
the  rights  of  landlords  as  the  last  one  was,  even  sup- 
posing the  settlement  of  the  question  is  to  be  left  to 
them — which  I  do  not  think  it  will  be.  (Cheers.) 
And  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  new  democratic  Parlia- 
ment elected  by  household  suffrage  in  England  will 
continue  to  go  on  paying  12,000  policemen — Irish 
policemen.  For  what  ?  Not  to  preserve  the  peace, 
not  to  arrest  stray  donkeys  that  may  be  tre.spassing  on 
the  waysido  (laughter),  not  even  to  bring  an  odd  young 
man  who  raaj-  have  taken  perhaps  a  sup  too  much  after 
a  fair  to  the  barracks.  No.  They  are  paying  all  these  men 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  rack-rents  for  Irish  land- 
lords. But  it  is  not  that  alone.  They  have  to  keep 
30,000  soldiers  iu  the  country  as  well,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Land  League  they  had  to  keep  40,000.  (Cheers.) 
So  that,  practically  speaking,  you  have  an  Expenditure 
of  five  or  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  a  year — nearly 
all  of  it  paid  by  the  English  taxpayers,  and  all  for 
the  purpose  of  screwing  rack-rents  out  of  the  Irish 
tenants.  I  am  very  sure  that  that  sort  of  thing  will 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  Would  not  it  ba  a  very  wise 
thing  for  the  Irish  landlords  to  recognize  the  situation 
in  time,  to    see   that    if    they   do   not  be  reasonable 


they  will  be  chucked  overboard  altogether  ?  .  .  . 
Where  an  estate  is  for  sale  the  tenants  of  that  estate 
should  meet  together  and  make  up  their  minds  what 
rent  they  can  aitord  to  pay  tor  the  future  from  year  to 
year — what  rent  they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  land- 
lords if  their  presaut  landlords  continued  in  this 
position — what  rent  thoy  would  be  able  to  pay  while 
fulfilling  their  obligations  to  their  family  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  I  would  say  that,  in  ray  judgment, 
the  judicial  rent  very  much  exceeds  that  rent.  When 
you  have  decided  upon  this  you  should  deduct  from 
that  fair  rent  the  various  charges — annual  charges  — 
which  the  landlord  has  to  pay  now,  and  which  you 
will  have  to  pay  if  you  become  your  own  landlord. 
For  instance,  you  should  deduct  half  the  poor  rate, 
you  should  deduct  half  the  county  cess  in  those  cases 
where  the  landlord  at  present  allows  half  the  county 
cess  ;  you  should  deduct  the  income-tax,  which  the 
landlord  now  has  to  pay,  and  which  you  would  have 
to  pay  if  you  took  his  place  ;  you  should  deduct  the 
tithe  rent-charge  ;  and  you  should  deduct  the  agent's 
fees  and  costs  of  collection  ;  you  should  deduct  an 
allowance  for  bad  debts,  for  even  Irish  landlords  very 
seldom  in  these  years  get  the  whole  of  a  rack-rent ;  and 
you  should  further  deduct  an  allowance  for  the  additional 
taxation  whiijh  will  certainly  in  the  near  future  be  placed 
on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  education 
of  the  country.  You  should  add  theso  deductions 
together  and  deduct  the  total  of  that  from  the  fair 
rent,  and  when  you  have  made  these  deductions  you 
will  arrive  at  the  net  amount  which  the  landlord  is 
in  the  habit  of  getting,  and  probably  very  much  more 
than  the  net  amount  which  he  will  be  in  the  habit  of 
getting  if  he  continues  to  be  a  landlord.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  give  him  a  liberal  number  of  years* 
purchase.  I  would  give  him  a  liberal  number  of 
years'  purchase  on  the  net  amount  that  he  is  likely  to 
get.  ...  I  was  jjleased  to  see  that  agrarian 
crime,  agrarian  offences  in  Ireland  in  the. month  after 
the  lapse  of  the  Crimes  Act,  showed  a  considerable 
diminution  upon  the  month  prior  to  the  lapse  of  the 
Crimes  Act.  Is  that  not  a  token  of  the  power  in  the 
Irish  jjeople  when  they  resolve  that  there  shall  be  no 
crime  in  their  midst  'i  And  I  hope  that  next  mouth  will 
show  a  still  further  diminution.  .  .  .  Now,  in  former 
times  I  remember  the  late  Chief  Secretary,  my  late 
lamented  friend  Mr.  Forster,  used  when  he  was  talking 
about  boycotting  to  say  that  he  would  not  mind  the 
boycotting,  but  that  it  was  the  sanction  of  the  boy- 
cotting that  he  objected  to — that  without  the  sanction 
of  the  boycotting  the  boycotting  itself  would  fail  in  its 
effect.  And  the  sanctions  of  the  boycotting,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  the  outrages — very  lamentable  and 
very  deplorable  outrages — which  I  am  glad  to  say 
have  disappeared  from  our  midst — moonlighting  and 
maiming  of  cattle  in  some  instances,  and  the  shooting 
of  obnoxious  individuals  in  others.  I  hope  they  will 
never  return  to  us.  According  to  Mr.  Forsfcer,  it  was 
these  deplorable  occurrences  that  made  the  sanction 
of  boycotting.  But  in  the  present  case  I  call  the  world 
to  witness  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  people  among 
whom  wrongdoers  exist,  the  public  opinion  of  the 
honest  people  of  every  locality,  has  exerted  itself. 
That  has  on  the  one  hand  kept  down  outrages,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  lias  kept  down  that  worst  form  of 
felony,  the  stealing  of  one  man's  land  by  his  neigh- 
bours, so  that  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  public 
opinion  has  been  sufficient  to  deter  the  evildoer  on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other.  .  .  .  I  claim  that  where 
a  combination — and  I  have  not  advised  such  a  combiua- 
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tion — I  have  in  no  case  during  the  last  few  years 
advised  any  comtination  among  tenants  against  even 
rack-rents — any  combination  that  may  exi^t  in  the 
country  is  a  combination  of  an  isolated  character — it 
is  confined  to  the  tenants  of  individual  estates,  who, 
of  their  own  accord,  without  any  incitement  from  us 
— on  the  contrary,  kept  back  by  us — without  any 
urging  on  our  part,  without  any  advice  on  our 
part,  but  stung  by  necessity  and  the  terrible 
realities  of  their  position,  may  have  formed  some 
combination  among  themselves  to  secure  such  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  as  will  enable  them  to  live  in  their  own 
home.  Now,  I  claim  from  the  Government  that,  if 
such  a  combination  exists,  they  should  treat  it  as  they 
would  treat  a  combination  in  England  among  the 
workmen  against  an  unjust  employer  of  labour  or  an 
unjust  capitalist  ;  and  if  they  put  their  weight  into 
the  scales  against  the  Irish  people,  if  they  unjustly 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  oppressor,  then  all  I  can 
say  is  that  I  believe  that  the  strength  of  determination 
of  our  people  will  survive  this  further  unjust  con- 
spiracy between  the  Government  of  England  and  the 
rack-renting  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  that  at  the  close 
of  our  struggle  our  people  will  not  be  the  defeated 
one." 

The  learned  counsel  read  an  extract  from  a  report  of 
a  meeting  held  at  Listowel  which  appeared  in  United 
Ireland  of  October  24,  1885.  At  the  meeting  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  George  Sandes,  a  Jocal  land  agent,  was 
referred  to,  and  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Harrington,  M.P.,  said  : — 

"  Let  them  not  waste  too  much  of  their  time  in  de- 
nouncing landlordism  or  denouncing  England.  These 
things  were  useless.  Bad  as  landlordism  was,  and  un- 
scrupulous as  were  its  agents,  still  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  people  was  the  man  who  stepped  out  from  their 
own  ranks  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  the  infamous 
system.     ,     .     ." 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  United  Ireland  of  October  31,  1885  : — 

"  Ballyhea.— Rev.  Thos.  Eice,P.P.,  president,  in  the 
chair.     .     .     . 

"  The  rev.  chairman  announced  that  David  Walsh 
had  been  handed  in  his  presence  the  sum  of  £600 
in  deposit  receipts  by  Henry  O'Connor,  being  the 
amount  of  money  awarded  by  the  committee  as  com- 
pensation to  Walsh,  and  of  which  he  (the  chairman) 
was  afterwards  made  temporary  custodian." 

Mr.  ASQUITH  read  several  resolutions  which  were 
reported  in  United  Ireland  of  the  31st  of  October, 
1885,  in  which  outrages  were  condemned  in  resolutions 
passed  at  some  of  the  local  branches  of  the  League  in 
Kerry. 

Sm  H.  James  read  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Parnell,  which  appeared  in  United  Ire- 
land of  November  7,  1885,  and  was  delivered  at 
the  National  League  Convention  of  thecounty  of  Mayo, 
which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  Par- 
liamentary candidates  to  stand  at  the  then  approaching 
general  election  : — ■ 

"  I  wish  to  say  of  Mr.  P.  Nally  that  he  is  a  man 
who  performed  great  and  important  services  in  the 
cause  of  the  Land  League  when  it  was  formed  in  this 
county,  the  county  of  its  birthplace.  I  believe  of  Mr. 
Nally  that  he  is  one  of  the  victims  to  the  infamous 
system  which  existed  in  this  country   during  the  three 


years  of  the  Coercion  Act.  I  believe  of  Patrick  Nally 
that  he  is  a  victim  of  the  conspiracy  which  was 
formed  between  Lord  Spencer  and  the  informers  of 
their  country  for  the  purpose  to  obtain  victims  to 
what  they  called  law  and  justice  by  any  and  every 
means,  whether  they  were  innocent  or  not.  I  am  con- 
vinced, after  a  firm  and  impartial  examination  of  the 
facts  of  his  case  which  it  was  my  duty  to  make  in 
common  with  many  other  cases, that  Mr.  Nally  is  one  of 
the  many  victims  who  at  present  innocently  occupy  prison 
cells  in  this  country,  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime 
even  against  English  law,  and  that  he  was  innocent 
especially  and  in  a  marked  degree  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged  ;  and  I  consider  it  is  our  duty 
and  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  not  to  rest  until  we 
have  caused  the  prison  doors  to  be  unlocked  to  those 
innocent  victims." 

The  learned  counsel  also  read  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Sexton  delivered  on  the  samo 
occasion  : — 

"  In  reference  to  the  name  of  his  friend,  Mr.  P. 
Nally,  six  years  ago,  when  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  attended 
the  famous  meeting  at  Balla,  he  met  Mr.  P.  W.  Nally. 
He  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  his  house  and  the  com- 
pany of  his  family.  He  never  met  a  family  that  im- 
pressed him  more  by  their  graciousness  and  kindness, 
and  he  never  met  a  young  man  who  struck  him  more  by 
his  solid  strength  of  character  and  his  sincere  and  un- 
pretending devotion  to  his  country." 
Speaking  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  O'Kelly,  M.P., 
said  : — 

"  He  was  sure  that  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo 
would  have  desired  to  have  selected  his  friend,  Mr. 
Patrick  Nally,  as  the  representative  of  the  county,  and 
he  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  it  would 
be  in  their  power  to  return  him  to  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  his  native  county. ' ' 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  was  also  one  of  the  speakers, 
said  : — 

"  He  knew  the  leaders  of  the  national  movement  in 
the  United  States — men  like  JohnDevoy — who,  in  '67, 
were  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  service  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  knew  that  they  would  rejoice  to  hear 
that  the  Nationalists  of  Mayo  had  not  stood  in  the 
path  of  Mr.  Parnell.  These  men  even  who  did  not 
believe  in  a  Parliamentary  policy  were  anxious  to 
give  Mr.  Parnell  every  chance  to  try  out  his  policy, 
Thoy  desired  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  be  loyally  sup- 
ported for  the  next  three  or  four  years  in  order  that 
his  policy  might  get  a  fair  and  honest  chance,  and 
although  the  Nationalists  of  America  would  prefer  if 
the  opportunity  arose  to  appeal  to  a  different  tribunal 
from  the  English  Parliament,  they  were  willing  and 
anxious  for  the  present  that  every  support  possible 
should  be  given  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  men  who 
followed  him,  because  they  were  convinced  that  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  party  were  the  honest  enemies  of 
English  rule,  and  because  they  were  convinced  that 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  during  the  five  years  last 
past  have  done  a  great  deal  to  weaken  English  rule  in 
this  country." 

The  following  was  a  part  of  a  report  which  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  on  December  6,  1885  : — 

"  The  Oori:  Examiner  says  : — One  of  the  largest  of 
the  popular  demonstrations  held  in  Kerry  for  soma 
time  took  place  in  Tralee  on  Sunday,  the  occasion 
being  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  cross  to  the  Man- 
chester martyrs,  and  the  commemoration  of  the  18th 
anniversary  of    their    execution,  which  was  postponed 
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until  Sunday.     .     .     .     Mr.  Davitt,    who      was     most 

enthusiastically  received,  said they  were 

assembled  that  day  not  to  honour  the  memory  of 
Ireland's  Kings  or  Irish  chieftains — no  ;  but  tUey 
were  there  to  honour  the  memory  of  throe  men  of 
the  people  who  proudly  died  and  offered  up  their 
lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Irish  liberty.  Those 
sacrifices  for  liberty  ennobled  the  humblest  member  of 
a  nation  ;  for  while  Kings  and  chieftains  passed  away 
and  were  forgotten  the  men  who  nobly  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  liberty  would  live  for  ever  in  the  recollections 
of  the  nation.  He  then  gave  them  a  short  history  of 
the  martyrdom.  They  liuew  as  well  as  he  did,  and  as 
the  English  Government  of  the  day  tnew,  that 
Sergeant  Brett  was  not  purposely  shot  in  the  Man- 
chester rescue.  He  kne-w  that  neither  Allen,  Larkin, 
or  O'Brien  had  fired  that  shot,  for  he  had  several 
times  spoken  in  America  to  the  man  that  fired  that 
shot  to  burst  the-  prison  van.  The  fact  that  it  was  an 
accident  was  well  known  to  England's  Government  of 
the  day,  but  notwithstanding  that  three  men  were 
immolated  to  satiate  English  vengeance  against  the 
cause  of  Irish  nationality.  Well,  they  fondly  imagined 
when  the  scene  dropped  upon  the  tragedy  outside  the 
prison  in  Salford  IS  years  ago  that  the  memory  of 
those  men  would  disappear  with  the  recollections  of 
the  tragedy;  But  year  by  year  the  lesson  which  the 
magnificent  sacrifice  taught  the  youth  of  Ireland  was 
producing  fruit  which  ultimately  would  ripen  into 
Irish  national  liberty,  and  as  long  as  the  Irish  race 
lasted,  and  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  Irish  national 
freedom  would  live  in  the  Irish  heart  or  the  Irish  mind, 
the  names  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O'Brien  would  be 
cherished  in  the  Irish  nation.  Who  were  they  who 
performed  this  legal  butchery  18  years  ago  ?  They 
were  men  to  whom  that  work  was  a  congenial  task. 
The  Conservatives — the  landlord  Government  of  that 
day — were  responsible  for  the  blood  of  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien.  The  landlords  of  Ireland,  England, 
and  Scotland — the  men  in  power  to-day,  who 
were  ruling  the  destinies  of  this  country — were 
those  who  murdered  our  three  countrymen  in  Manches- 
ter." (The  learned  counsel  read  the  rest  of  the  speech 
at  the  reqaest  of  Sir  C.  Russell.)  "  He  had  said  it 
was  congenial  work  for  them,  because  they  were  the 
class  that  had  been  trying  to  exterminate  the  Irish  race 
through  felonious  landlordism  for  centuries  past.  They 
were  the  men  who  unroofed  the  cabins  of  the  people  ; 
they  were  the  class  who  robbed  Irish  industry  ;  they 
were  the  despoilers  who  had  driven  the  people  from 
their  native  land  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as 
they  had  been  for  300  years  the  deadly  enemy  of  the 
liberty,  of  the  prosperity,  and  the  peace  of  Ireland. 
They  had  treasured  up  centuries  of  wrong  against  Irish 
landlordism.  Their  vigils  would  also  be  patient  and 
watchful,  and  the  day  would  come  when  not  only  the 
butchery  at  Manchester  18  years  ago  would  be  avenged, 
but  the  social  crimes  committed  against  the  home- 
eteads  and  prosperity  in  Ireland  would  be  also 
avenged.  The  landlords  now  might  gloat  over  successes 
in  thb  general  election  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  they 
might  imagine  that  they  could  get  back  the  power 
they  had  in  former  years,  and  arrest  the  downfall  of 
thepr  infamous  landlord  system  in  Ireland,  but  he  told 
them  from  that  platform  to-day  that  there  was  some- 
thing stronger  in  Ireland  than  the  votes  which  returned 
the  Tories  to  power  in  Great  Britain.  They  might 
win  England  and  Scotland,  but  whenever  they  came 
over  here  and  declared  war  upon  the  homesteads  of 
the  people,  upon  the   right  of  the  Irish  race  to  live 


upon  the  soil  created  for  it  by  God,  then  they  were 
confronting  a  power  which  could  not  be  destroyed,  but 
which  ultimately  would  completely  destroy  Irish  land- 
lordism. (Cheers.)  ...  In  the  unequal  struggle — as 
that  of  the  Irish  race  with  England — they  must  fall  back 
upon  what  he  might  call  supernatural  force  in  order 
to  hold  their  own.  That  supernatural  force  was  found  to 
be  in  the  sacrifice  that  kept  the  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality  alive  by  sacrifice.  It  was  by  same  spirit 
of  sacrifice  handed  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
for  Irish  freedom.  If  he  or  they  might  be  called  upon 
to-morrow  to  follow  the  example  of  Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien,  it  was  their  duty  to  imitate  that  sacri- 
fice, and  prove,  if  necessary,  that  death  would  be 
welcome  in  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty.  (Loud  and 
prolonged  cheers.)" 

Mr.  ASQXJITH  read  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  at 
two  branches  of  the  League,  one  in  Limerick  and  one 
in  Clare.  At  one  of  these  meetings  the  conduct  of 
those  who  had  burnt  some  hay  maliciously  was  con- 
demned and  denounced,  and  "  a  fair  and  reasonable 
reward  "  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  guilty 
parties.  At  the  other  meeting  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  : — '*  We  condemn  in  the  strongest  manner 
the  ruffianly  and  dastardly  conduct  of  those  foolish 
persons  who  break  windows  and  fire  shots  into  houses, 
and  we  call  upon  every  member  of  the  League  to  do 
his  utmost  to  stop  such  cowardly  acts."  The  persons 
who  committed  such  deeds  were  denounced  as  the 
enemies  of  Ireland's  cause  and  the  hirelings  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  for  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  learned 
counsel  also  read  a  resolution  passed  at  a  branch 
meeting  with  reference  to  the  Curtin  case.  In  this 
resolution  the  outrage  at  Castle  Farm,  Kerry,  was 
most  emphatically  condemned.  Another  resolution 
read  by  the  learned  counsel  was  from  a  League  branch 
in  the  county  of  Limerick.  It  denounced  outrage  in 
the  strongest  possible  manner.  The  fact  that  some  hay 
in  a  neighbouring  parish  had  been  burnt  was  brought 
before  the  meeting,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  arson  wa3  the  work  of  some  person  interested 
in  upsetting  the  quietude  and  peace  of  the  district. 

SiK  H.  Jambs. — The  next  extract  that  I  shall  read 
is  from  United  Ireland,  December  5,  1885.  It  is  from 
a  speech  'delivered  at  Dundalk  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
the  subject  of  it  is  Mr.  James  Nolan  :— 

"  Those  who  know  him  best  know  that  in  days  gone 
past,  when  there  was  danger  to  life  and  liberty  to  be 
faced,  he  did  not  shrink  that  danger.  (Cries  of  '  '65  and 
'67.')  ...  I,  myself,  and  the  great  movement  of 
the  Land  League,  which  we  formed  some  years  ago, 
and  in  which  we  were  not  helped  by  Mr.  Philip 
Callan,  however  much  we.  may  have  been  impeded, 
was  under  considerable  obligation  to  Mr.  Nolan  when 
I  went  to  America.  In  that  year  Mr.  Nolan  wrote 
out  to  friends  in  America,  and  got  them  to  give  me 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  wherever  I  went  I  found 
no  stronger  or  more  true  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than 
the  men  whose  sympathy  and  support  Mr.  Nolan  had 
enlisted  for  the  great  movement.  He  is  also  a  man 
of  ability— a  self-contained  man,  who  is  able  to  keep 
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his  own  counsel  and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
Tvith  his  colleagues.  .  .  .  The  more  we  see  of  him 
and  the  longer  he  serves  you  the  better  will  you 
like  that  service." 

Sir.   H.  James  (reading)  :— 

"  Dec.  12,  1885.— Eathmore.— The  following  re- 
solutions were  passed  unanimously  : — *  That  any 
person  found  communicating  with  a  few  obnoxious 
individuals  in  this  locality  will  be  expelled  from 
the  League  henceforward.'  '  That  every  person 
presenting  cattle  for  sale  at  a  fair  shall  pro- 
duce his  card,  and  that  no  buyer  purchase  from  any 
person  without  producing  same.'  '  That  no  individual 
sell  to  any  dealer  without  presenting  his  card,  as  it  is 
the  only  way  of  detecting  those  employed  by  the 
Defence  Unionists,  and  that  we  call  on  the  other 
branches  to  follow  this  example.'  '  That  we  con- 
demn the  action  of  Lord  Kenmare  in  serving  with  civil 
bill  processes  about  50  poor  and  racii-rented  tenants 
in  and  around  this  district,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
aid  them  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  face  this 
threat,  and  that  no  tenant  pay  any  rent  until  a  sub- 
stantial redaction  be  given.'  " 

"  Dec.  12.— Brosna. — Resolved — '  That  we  condemn 
in  the  strongest  manner  possible  the  conduct  of  some 
members  of  this  branch  who  are  most  obnoxious  to  the 
cause  by  grazing  the  farm  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Sheehan, 
who  has  offered  a  settlement  to  the  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Listowel,  and  in  case  they  pursue 
this  course  of  grass-grabbing  we  shall  find  it  our  duty 
to  expel  them  from  this  branch.'  " 

"  Dec.  19. — Brosna. — The  following  resolution  was 
nnanimously  adopted  : — '  That  the  members  of  this 
branch  most  emphatically  condemn  the  conduct  of  a 
few  shopkeepers  in  this  town  who  still  persist  in 
supplying  the  Mounteagle  emergency  men.'  " 

Mr.  AsQOTTH  read  a  resolution  which  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  on  December  12,  1885.  The  resolution 
was  passed  at  one  of  the  branches  of  the  League  in 
Limerick,  and  expressed  unqualified  condemnation  of 
the  burning  of  some  hay.  Eeadiness  to  supplement 
a  reward  offered  by  another  branch  for  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  was  also  expressed. 

Sib  H.  James  (reading)  :— 

"  United  Ireland,  January  2,  188G. — Allen,  Larkin, 
and  O'Brien  honoured  by  their  Chicago  kindred. — 
Splendid  Meeting  at  Erand's-hall,  Chicago. — A  Sturdy 
Speech  by  a  Scotch  Clergyman. — The  Chicago  Citizen 
of  November  28  says  : — *  One  of  the  largest  audiences 
that  ever  assembled  in  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of 
commemorating  the  martyrdom  of  Allen,  Larkin,  and 
O'Brien  at  Manchester,  assembled  at  Brand 's-hall, 
North  Clark  and  Erie  streets,  last  Monday  evening. 
.  .  .  The  Eev.  Mr.  Gordon  went  into  an  ex- 
position of  Mr.  Pamell's  policy,  and  lauded  the 
Irish  leader  in  an  eloquent  manner.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  that  Europe  had  produced.  He 
combined  the  moving  power  of  O'Oonnell  with 
the  subtlety  of  Disraeli  and  the  courage  of 
Grattan.  If  his  methods  failed  nothing  remained 
for  the  Irish  people  but  a  policy  of  desperation. 
There,  for  example,  was  the  question  of  dynamite. 
It  was  very  unpopular— in  England.  It  was  also  out 
of  favour  at  the  Court  of  Russia.  Some  people  in 
America  even  affected  to  be  horrified  at  its  very  name. 
Yet  it  might   become,  under  peculiar   circumstances, 


a  weapon  for  the  oppressed.  ("  Hear,"  and  loud 
cheers.)  It  would  be  criminal  to  use  it  for  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland,  unless  they  were  assured  that  it 
would  accomplish  its  purpose.  But  it  all  other 
methods  for  obtaining  the  freedom  of  Ireland  failed— 
if  the  legitimate  struggle  of  Parnell  should  not 
succeed — if  the  British  Government  should  oppose  to 
the  Irish  demand  force  and  nothing  but  force — he  said, 
as  an  English  Republican,  as  a  friend  of  universal 
liberty,  that  it  would  then  become  the  duty  of  the 
Irish  people — as  a  last  resort  and  for  their  self-pre- 
servation— to  try  what  virtue  tl^ere  was  in  dynamite. 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  He  hoped  that  the 
necessity  might  never  arise,  but  if  it  did  England  had 
only  herself  to  blame.  She  set  the  example.  She  had 
already  used  dynamite  in  the  little  wars  she  waged 
with  the  brave  Boers  and  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 
In  one  campaign  against  the  Zulus  she  had  dislodged 
a  party  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  small  ravine — her  soldiers  had  gallantly 
dislodged  Ihese  poor  people,  fighting  for  their  lives 
and  their  liberties,  by  throwing  dynamite  shells  among 
thera,  blowing  several  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 
ones  to  pieces.  (Sensation.)  That  was  not  the  only 
example.  England — and  he  said  it  as  a  born  English- 
man who  blushed  for  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
Government  of  his  country  against  the  human  race — had 
no  right  to  appeal  to  the  nations  for  sympathy  or  for 
protection  when  desperate  Irishmen,  driven  mad 
by  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  British  Government 
upon  their  country,  menaced  the  capital  of  their 
tyrants  with  dynamitic  destruotion.  What  dynamitard 
was  more  terrible  than  the  evicting  landlord  i' 
What  cave  of  gloom  more  horrible  than  the  Irish  poor- 
house  ?  What  monumeiit  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
more  ghastly  than  the  million  famine  graves  dug  by 
Briti.'ih  policy  in  Ireland  V  .  .  .  Let  them  give  to 
Mr.  Parnell  their  solid,  undivided  support.  Let  them 
not  apologize  for  anything — Ireland,  whatever  she 
might  do  for  her  emancipation,  needed  no  apology.  He 
wasgladthat  that  tone  had  been  almost  abandoned.  He 
hoped  it  would  be  entirely  so.  Let  Parnell  be  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  and  enthusiastically  sustained,  and, 
from  the  sorrows  of  centuries,  Ireland  would  arise 
transfigured  and  the  graves  of  her  martyrs  would  be 
made  radiant  with  her  glory. 

"  '  Mr.  JohuF.Finerty  thankcdMr.  Gordon  for  having 
so  successfully  dealt  with  a  terrible  subject  from 
whicli  most  public  speakers  shrunk  in  fear.  Not  even 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  could  trame  an  indictment  on 
what  Mr.  CTordon  had  said.  (Laughter.)  Some  people 
had  said  the  explosive  was  an  agency  of  the  devil,  and 
for  handling  that  gentleman  in  an  effective  and  work- 
manlike manner  always  recommend  him  (Mr.  Finerty) 
to  a  churchman.  The  rev.  gentleman  had  discharged 
his  duty  with  a  completeness  born  of  long  practice  and 
thorough  theological  education.  He,  like  Mr.  Gordon, 
hoped  there  would  never  be  any  need  for  the  use  of 
that  explosive  to  which  allusion  was  made,  but  it 
entirely  depended  upon  the  English  leaders  of  public 
opinion,  in  their  dealings  with  Mr.  Pamell's  just  de- 
mand, whether  or  not  hell  broke  out  in  London.'  " 

"  Jan.  9,  1886. — Bathraore  (oo.  Kerry). ■ — Mr. 
Michael  M'Oartie  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  D.  Sheehan, 
M.P.  for  the  East  Division  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
denounced  in  strong  language  the  action  of  Lord  Ken- 
mare in  serving  writs  and  ejectments.  Mr.  Timothy 
Mahony  was  unanimously  expelled  from  the  branch  for 
having  gone  behind  the  backs  of  the  other  tanants  and 
settled  with  his  landlord." 
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"  Jail.  9. — Brosna. — '  That  we,  the  committee  of 
this  branch,  do  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  tenants  of 
the  Collis  Sanders'  property  going  to  the  rent  office 
with  a  view  to  arrange  behind  the  backs  of  their 
brother  tenants,  and  one  of  those  (Casey)  has  made 
himself  obnoxious  by  holding  communicatiou  with  a 
local  land-grabber  ;  and  for  this  conduct  we  call  on 
those  meu  to  resign  their  cards  of  membership.'  " 

Under  the  same  date  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Tanner 
at  BaUyvourney  is  reported.  This  speech  was  read  by 
the  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  : — 

■*'  When  an  unfortunate  man  and  his  family,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  winter,  are  thrown 
like  dogs  upon  the  w.ayside  to  die,  who  Jills  their 
places  ?  One  of  two  classes.  Either  the  ruCianly 
Emergency  men  or  else  some  of  those  unfortunate,  mis- 
guided beings  who  alwaysarcboycotted,anddeserve  to 
be  boycotted,  by  the  people.  The  purpose  of  these 
Emergency  men  was  not  merely  to  hold  the 
farm,  but  to  commit  outrages,  and  tliose  out- 
rages were  blurted  all  over  the  world  ;  they  were 
spouted  by  means  of  the  English  I'ress  into  the  ears  of 
the  English  people,  and,  iu  conscqueiice,  they  bad 
coercion,  and  no  practical  regard  was  j)aid  to  the 
demands  of  the  Irish  representatives,  it  was  hoped  by 
these  Emergency  men  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror, 
and  Sir  George  Colthurst,  with  his  paiasitical  syco- 
phants, with  his  jeremiads  and  his  Husseys  (groans,  and 
cries  of  '  Burn  the  house  '),  and  Hegarty  (groaning) 
hoped  to  upsetthe  people's  temper.  (Laughter.)  .  .  . 
But  they  would  show  them  that  they  were  re- 
solved to  stand  together,  and  would  teach  them  such  a 
lesson  as  would  be  an  e.\ample  not  only  to  Sir  George 
Colthurst,  but  to  every  miserable  uiugwunip  of  his 
description." 

"  Jan.  16.— Glenflesk.— Mr.  P.  Donogbue,  P.L.G., 
vice-president,  in  the  chair.  '  Kesolved —  . 
That  we  hold  up  H.  A.  Herbert  and  Lord  Kcninare  to 
all  Ireland  as  specimens  of  the  most  ruthless  tyranny, 
while  we  applaud  the  conduct  of  their  respective 
tenants  iu  not  breaking  the  ring  which  they  have  so 
nobly  maintained  up  to  the  yiresent.'  " 

"  Jan.    10    (Leading  article) We    warn 

the  Government  that  as  surely  as  they  tolerate 
the  unjust  aud  iniquitous  house-razings  now  being 
planned  iu  Kerry,  Cork,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  South  aud  West,  so  surely  will  they  sow  the 
seed  of  endless  mischief  in  Ireland.  The  people  will 
not  tamely  submit  to  being  robbed  of  their  homes. 
If  they  are  put  out,  they  will  go  back.  If  they  are 
punished,  they  will  make  reprisal.  You  can  no  more 
keep  out  the  tide  with  a  pitchfork  than  you  cait  put 
(iown  a  storm  with  a  bayonet.  We  inii)lore  the  Cabinet 
to  look  before  they  leap,  for,  once  the  landlords  take 
to  what  they  call  their  *  remedies,'  so  certainly  will 
the  tenants  take  to  theirs." 

"  Ja,n.  IC. — Lisdoonvarna. — Rev.  P.  J.  Campbell, CC, 
presided.  The  following  resolution  was  passed  :— '  That 
having  heard  read  the  communication  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Ballyvaugban  League  relative  to  the  ease 
of  Patrick  Garrahill,  publican,  of  Lisdoonvarna,  who 
is  a  member  of  this  branch,  and  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  a  mitigation  of  the  penalty  at  first  imposed 
on  him  was  sought  by  the  jjolice  and  granted  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  grounds  that  the  defendant  had 
agreed  to  supply  boycotted  people  ;  and  whereas  this 
allegation  was  suffered  to  pass  uncontradicted  in  open 
Court,  thereby  practically  admitting  its  truthfulness  ; 
and   also    taking    into    consideration  the  further  com- 


plaints preferred  by  John  Consldine  against  Mr.  Garra- 
hill, we  feel  called  upon  to  withhold  our  patronage 
from,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  hold  no  intercourse  with, 
Mr.  Garrahill  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  supply 
Emergency  men  and  other  parties  who  are  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  the  National  League  in 
this  district.'  " 

"  Jan.  23. — Gueenavilla  (Co.  Kerry). — Mr.  J. 
O'SuUivan,  president,  in  the  chair.  A  tenant  was 
charged  for  having  paid  rent  to  Lord  Kcnmare 
without  getting  the  required  reduction  of  30  per  cent. 
The  discussion  of  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a  week, 
as  was  also  the  case  of  another  tenant." 
On  January  30,  188G,  the  following  appeared  ia 
United  Ireland  : — 

*' Gueenavilla  (Co.  Kerry). — The  secretary  announced 
having  received  a  grant  of  £'2  from  the  Central  League 
for  Thomas  Fleming,  evicted  tenant.  A  lengthened 
discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  the  tenants  on 
the  Kenmare  estate  who  paid  their  rents  without 
getting  the  required  reduction.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  be  requested  to  return  their  cards  of  member- 
ship." 

"  Duagh  (Co.  Kerry). — Mr.  P.  M.  O'Connor,  presi- 
dent, iu  the  chair.  A  number  of  collectors  appointed 
at  a  previous  meeting  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
Sexton  Testimonial,  South  of  Ireland  Cattle  Trade 
Association,  and  recently  evicted  tenants  handed  in  the 
proceeds  of  their  collections.  The  other  collectors 
who  have  not  yet  made  a  move  are  urgently  requested 
to  do  so  within  the  next  week.  Edraond  Dillane,  who 
was  caretaking  au  evicted  farm  for  Sam  Hussttsy,  came 
before  the  meeting  and  expressed  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  promised  he  would  do  no  more  obnoxious 
work.  The  committee  decided  on  admitting  him  a 
member  at  ne.tt  meeting.  The  charge  against  Denis 
I'orham  was  considered  and  adjourned  to  next  meeting." 
On  February  0,  1880,  there  appeared  : — 

"  Crosiia  (Co.  Kerry). — Mr.  Timothy  Lyons,  Laugh- 
valla,  occupied  the  chair.  Additional  preparations  were 
made  to  defend  40  families  against  whom  decrees  had 
been  granted  iu  the  Courts  of  Exchequer  and  Common 
I'loas,  Dublin,  aud  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  Tralce, 
from  Falkner  Collis  Saudes,  of  Ashbourn-place,  London. 
Before  proceedings  bad  been  instituted  he  had  been 
offered  one  gale  rent  at  an  abatement  of  40  per  cent, 
(on  an  estate  the  valuation  of  which  was  £571  and 
£1,493).  Eesolvcd — '  That  we  condemn  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  a  tenant-farmer  in  Collis  Sandes's  estate 
for  having  joined  the  ranks  of  his  fellow-tenants,  de- 
posited cue  gale  of  rent  less  required  abatement,  and 
afterwards,  on  receiving  an  ejectment  process,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  admi.ssion,  secretly  paid  his  rent.'  " 
The  next  is  on  February  C,  1886  : — 

"  Kilrush  (Co.  Clare). — At  a  general  meeting  of  this 
branch,VeryRev.Dr.Dinan  in  the  chair, it  was  resolved, 
'  That  no  member  of  this  branch  is  authorized  to  send 
detailed  reports  to  the  Press,  and  that  our  secretary  is 
hereby  instructed  to  send  only  the  resolutions  that  may 
be  passed,  and  that  if  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
League  sends  one-sided  reports  to  the  Press,  his  conduct 
will  be  brought  before  a  general  meeting  of  the 
League." 

A   report    from   Shandrum,    county  Cork,  on  July  24, 
1S8C,  states  :— 

"  A  convention  of  the  surrounding  branches  of  the 
Irish  National  League  was  held  on  Sunday.  The 
object  of    the  conventioa  was  to  condemn  the  conduct 
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of    Stephen    Walsh   in   still  holding   the   farm  of  the 
Widow   Clarson   at  Ballinakill.     A  resolution   asking 
ou  Walsh  to  surrender  the  farm  was  also  carried." 
United   Ireland,    of    September   26,     1886,   had     the 
following  : — 

"  Castlemahon  and  Feohena. — Meeting  on  Sunday. — 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Doody  in  the  chair.  James  Kelleher, 
labourer,  was  exonerated  from  a  charge  which  alleged 
that  he  went  to  hire  men  to  work  in  Major  Sheehy's 
evicted  farm.  The  case  of  supplying  the  Clonmore 
emergency  hounds  was  again  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  resolved  to  notice  the  shopkeepers  to  give 
no  goods  to  those  rapscallion  servants  for  the  police 
or  any  one  else.  The  following  resolutions  were 
passed  : — '  That  we  call  on  the  farmers  of  this  parish 
when  called  on  to  pay  their  rents,  to  meet  at  the 
League  room  and  determine  what  rents  they  are  able 
to  pay,  and  the  man  who  goes  behind  other  tenants' 
backs  will  be  held  up  to  public  execration.'  '  That 
we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  and  their  indomitable  leader,  C.  S. 
Pamell,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  labourers,  and  ameliorating  their  con- 
dition.' " 

Then  on  January  23,  1886  :— 

"  Ballyhaunis.— Very  Rev.  Canon  Waldron,  P.P.,  in 
the  chair.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  £2  was  voted  to  the 
Sexton  Testimonial  Fund.  A  circular  was  read  from 
the  Ballyhean  branch  soliciting  support  in  favour  of  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  Mayo  political  prisoners,  but 
the  matter  was  adjourned  to  next  meeting,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  name  of  a  respected  townsman  (now 
undergoing  penal  servitude  for  a  political  offence) 
would  be  included  in  the  list." 
On  February  5,  1887,  appeared  the  following  :— 

"  Eathmore  (Co.  Kerry).  The  case  of  Daniel  Sulli- 
van, publican,  and  his  son,  Patrick,  of  Eathbeg,  was 
reconsidered.  The  committee  having  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion a  fortnight  ago  with  regard  to  this  case,  and  con- 
demned the  action  of  the  said  Paniel  Sullivan,  they 
feel  great  pride  now  in  rescinding  that  resolution  and 
adopting  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
passed  : — 

' '  '  That  the  corumittee  of  this  branch  feel  great 
pleasure  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  ease  of 
John  Connell  and  Daniel  Sullivan  and  Son  was  amicably 
settled  by  the  committee  to-day,  the  said  Daniel  Sul- 
livan having  to  pay  the  purchase  money  to  the  pur- 
chaser.' " 

In  United  Ireland,  October  2,  1886,  it  is  reported 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  central  branch  of  the  League 
the  Very  Rev.  James  Cantwell.  P.P.,  V.F.,  Ballin- 
garry,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  :— 

"  .     .    He  might  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  as  a 

clergyman,  that  outrages  were  against  the  moral  law. 
And  though  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  the  landlord  who 
evicts  wholesa]e,and  who  sends  people  adrift  from  their 
homes  of  sanctity  and  comfort,  homes  that  are  hal- 
lowed in  their  memories  by  the  associations  of 
centuries,  and  to  drive  these  people  adrift,  I  say  that 
the  sparing  of  such  a  man  strains  to  its  utmost  the 
teaching  that  we  are  not  to  murder  an  individual. 
(Applause.)  But  it  does  restrain  it,  and  I  say  here  as 
an  additional  reason  to  what  has  been  already  given  by 
our  friends  in  the  political  line,  that  it  would  be 
morally  wrong  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder,  and 
I- hope  that  our  friends  who  want  an  additional  reason 


will  read  this,  and  hear  from  the  priest — a  friend  of 
the  cause — that  additional  reason  for  not  committing 
murder.     .     .    ." 

I  do  not  know  to  what  trial  this  relates,  but  it  is  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  jurors 
were  brought  forward.  In  United  Ireland,  March  5, 
1887,  is  this  note  : — 

"  Someone  has  informed  us  that  the  jury  divided 
into  equal  halves — six  for  acquittal  and  six  against. 
We  are  breaking  no  confidence  in  stating  that  the 
following  jurors  held  out  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
traversers  : — David  Jack,  Henry  Jack,  William  Bailey 
James  D.  Kane,  Henry  Talbot,  Augustus  Abraham." 
On  April  2,  1887,  this  meeting  is  reported  : — 

"  Knockannre  (North  Kerry).— Mr.  T.  W.  Leahy, 
V.P.,  i3resided.  Resolved  unanimously, — '  That,  as 
Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald's  answer  to  our  invitation  has  been 
the  service  of  another  batch  of  eviction  notices,  we, 
having  accomplished  our  part,  invite  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to 
at  once  furnish  himself  with  Paraffin  Eoe's  eviction 
equipments,  and  he  may  find  that  the  eviction  of  even 
a  labourer  in  Knockanure  may  not  prove  a  very  pleasant 
enterprise,'  " 

This  appears  on  April  16,  1887  : — 

"  Logboy,  Ballyhaunis. — On  Sunday  an  immense 
meeting  was  held  here  protesting  against  coercion. 
The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried:— 
.  .  .  .  '  That  we  are  entirely  opposed  to  land- 
grabbing  of  any  kind,  and  are  firmly  determined  never 
to  cease  constitutional  agitation  till  those  props  of 
tyraimical  landlords  are  put  down  ;  furthermore,  that 
we  shall  adopt  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Bekan  Branch,  and  give  them  every 
assistance  in  our  power  against  any  parties  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  National  League.'  Mr.  P.  J. 
Gordon  addressed  the  meeting,  condemning  land- 
grabbing  and  exhorting  the  people  to  stick  to  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  and  the  teachings  of  the  National 
League." 

This,  which  appeared  on  April  30,  1887,  relates  to  a 
charge  of  moonlighting  : — 

"  Borraduv  (Kerry).— Rev.  M.  O'Flaherty,  P.P.,  in 
the  chair.  Resolved —  .  .  .  '  That  we  condemn 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  action  of  Joseph  O'Keefe,  a 
member  of  Glenflesk  Band,  and  Branch,  in  openly 
calling  a  member  of  our  branch  a  blackguard  moon- 
lighter in  presence  of  five  policemen,  and  telling  the 
E.  I.  C,  though  he  could  not  swear  it,  he  knew  he 
and  everyone  belonging  to  him  were  moonlighters  ; 
and  we  earnestly  believe  that  the  man  accused  of  the 
charge  is  as  innocent  as  any  man  in  the  parish.'  " 

On  June  11,  1887,  there  is  this  :— 

"  Kanturk  (Cork).— Mr.  D.  O'Connor,  P.L.G.,  in 
the  chair.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance,  and 
several  new  members  joined,  including  a  strong  con- 
tingent from  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Club,  who  joined  in 
a  body." 

I  will  next  read  some  portions  of  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  M.  Davitt  at  Swords,  reported  on  June  11,  1887. 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  said  :— 

"...  It  you  could  see  that  as  I  saw  it  you 
would  not  measure  your  words,  but  you  would  wish 
from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  we.  had  there  in  our 
hands  the  weapons  which  England  placed  in  the  hands 
of  her  armed  mercenaries,  and  we  would  have  taught 
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these  ruffians  that  ths  people  of  Ireland  in  the  year  of 
1887  had  not  lost  the  courage  or  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors.  Measure  your  words,  indeed !  Oh,  thank 
God,  I  have  not  learned  the  language  or  the  habit  of 
the  hypocrite,  and  I  will  not  take  back  one  syllable 
uttered  by  me  in  Bodyke  while  gazing  with  burning 
heart  at  the  dastardly  deeds  perpetrated  by  England's 
armed  mercenaries  at  the  behest  of  an  accursed  land 
system." 

Mr.  ASQtriTH  read  further  portions  of  this  speech. 

Sir  H.  Jambs.— In  Xlnited  Ireland,  August  27,  1887, 
is  reported  a  demonstration  at  Dublin  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  the  proclamation  of  the  National 
League.     Mr.  John  Dillon  said  : — 

"  Their  whole  life  was  subject  to  intimidation,  and 
what  the  National  Lgague  had  done  was  to  set  up  an 
organization  to  enable  the  people  to  resist  that 
intimidation.  They  might  call  that  intimidation  if 
they  wished,  and  he  told  the  Government  that 
so  long  as  landlordism  prevails  in  the  country 
their  intimidation  will  prevail,  and  prevail  over 
landlordism  and  the  Government  also.  .  .  .  They 
seemed  to  imagine  that  by  proclaiming  the  League 
they  would  put  an  end  to  certain  combinations 
that  existed  in  this  country,  and  not  connected  with 
the  National  League,  but  for  which  the  National 
League  undoubtedly  entertained  a  considerable  sym- 
pathy. He  was  alluding  now  to  the  combination 
known  as  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  (Cheers.)  Now  let 
him  say  this,  that  if  there  be  a  man  in  Ireland  base 
enough — and  he  did  not  think  there  was — to  turn  and 
back  out  now  that  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed,  he 
pledged  himself  to  denounce  him  from  public  plat- 
forms by  name." 

As  reported  on  April  7,  1888,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy, 
speaking  at  Mitchelstown,  said  : — 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  will  be  lively  times  in  this 
district  shortly.  I  must  say  of  all  the  impadent  things 
that  I  ever  heard  of  it  is  to  put  this  sum  of  £1,000 
upon  the  head  oE  this  policeman.  Why,  his  mother 
would  sell  a  dozen  sons  like  him  for  half  the  money. 
(Laughter.)  As  long  as  he  was  sound  of  limb  and  wind  he 
gets  about  22s.  6d.  a  week, but  when  his  spine  becomes 
damaged  he  stands  at  the  rate  of  £1,000.  That  is  an 
extraordinary  price  to  place  on  the  thing  covered  by 
that  man's  helmet.  I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for 
his  broken  bones,  and  if  I  had  a  bit  of  sticking-plaster 
I  would  put  it  on  the  spot.  (Laughter.)  Well,  truly,- 
British  laws  are  queer.  If  you  kill  a  policeman  they 
won't  charge  you  one  penny  for  it,  but  if  you  damage 
a  limb  they  will  mulct  you  £1,000  for  it." 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  yesterday  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Lockwood  asked  me  to  postpone  reading  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's  until  to-day.  The  date  of  that 
speech  is  Augu.st  1,  1885.  (Commencing  to  read.) 
"  Mr.  Davitt  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  objects 
and  motives  of  the  Land  League."  This  is  a 
lecture,  my  Lords,  and  it  is  very  long.  My  learned 
friends,  I  understand,  desire  to  read  the  whole  of  it  if 
I  extract  passages.  They  are,  no  doubt,  entitled  to 
make  that  claim,  and  therefore,  as  the  lecture  is  very 
long,  I  do  not  think  I  need  read  it. 

Sir  0.  RtrsSELL.— I    should   like    it   to   be  read,  my 


Lords.  It  really  is  useful  in  this  way.  It  is  a  lecture 
entitled  "  Twenty  Years  of  Irish  History,"  and  I 
really  think  it  would  be  useful  in  throwing  some  light 
on  the  state  of  the  country. 

The  President.— We  must  keep  things  in  order.  If 
Sir  Henry  James  does  not  read  any  part  of  it,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  read  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Oh,I  do  not  press  it  if  my  learned 
friend  objects. 

Sir  H.  James.— If  the  whole  of  this  is  to  be  read  in 
order  that  I  may  read  one  or  two  passages,  I  would 
rather  give  them  up.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  relation  to 
the  statements  in  the  paper  under  the  heading  "  The 
Campaign."  In  the  issue  of  October  8,  1881,  there  are 
printed  the  words  "  The  Campaign, "and  I  believe  the 
heading  is  the  same  in  all  the  papers.  I  have  made 
selections  of  certain  of  the  cross  headings  under  this 
title,  and  they  have  been  handed  np  to  your  Lordships 
with  the  other  extracts.  On  October,  8,  1881,  we 
have  "  Alleged  Shooting  near  Kanturk,"  "  Cows 
Taken  from  a  Sheriff,"  "  Scattered  Corn  and  Broken 
Roofs,"  "  The  Holy  War,"  "  Captain  Moonlight," 
"  An  Unlucky  Labourer," 

Sir  C.  Russell. — These  are  merely  types  or 
examples.  You  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  not  very  long.  The  column  headed  "  The  Cam- 
paign "  gives  the  following  cross-heads  : — "  Evicting 
a  Land  League  Secretary,"  "  The  War  in  Mitchels- 
town— Renewed  Hostilities,"  "A  Rumour,"  "Alleged 
Shooting  near  Kanturk,"  "  Disturbances  at  Mill- 
street,"  "  Release  of  Suspects,"  "  Address  and 
Testimonial  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Khatigan,  C.C.,"  "  Run- 
ning for  His  Life,"  "  Malicious  Prosecution,"  "  The 
Suspects,"  "  Mr.  O'Gorman's  Licence,"  "  Cows 
Taken  from  a  Sheriff,"  "  An  Emergency  Sheriff," 
"  Insisting  on  a  Right,"  "  Scattered  Corn  and  Broken 
Roofs,"  "  Landlords  Combining,"  "  The  Holy  War," 
"  Process-serving  Made  Difficult,"  "  The  Land-grabber 
Confounded,"  "  Captain  Moonlight,"  "  An  Unlucky 
Labourer,"  "  The  Tubbercurry  Prosecutions,"  "  Just 
Indignation,"  "  Breaking  a  Policeman's  Nose," 
"  The  Clare  League  on  Boycotting,"  "  A  Grabber 
Boycotted,"  "  The  Right  Course." 

Sir  H.  James.— I  should  just  like  to  read  some  ex- 
tracts under  the  heading  "  The  Campaign."  Your  Lord- 
ships have  the  date,  October  8,  1881  : — "A  Rumour.— 
A  Press  Association  telegram  states  that  a  farmer 
named  Leary,  residing  near  Rathmore,  was  on  Monday 
night  visited  by  40  disguised  men  and  warned  not  to 
pay  rent.  Several  of  their  number  fired  at  him,  and 
he  died  on  Tuesday  morning."  Then,  "  Alleged 
Shooting  near  Kanturk. — The  Central  News  says  ;— 
'  On  Monday  evening  a  man  livins;  near  Kanturk  was 
fired  at  and,  it  is  believed,  mortally  wounded.  Ho 
had  carried  oats  for  a  boycotted  farmer.'  "  "  Running 
for  His  Life. — A  bailiff,who  some  days  ago  arrived  at 
Cranavone,  Cahir,  to  serve  writs  on  Lord  Waterford's 
property,  had  to  run  for  his  life.'  "  "  The  Holy  War. 
—Mr. Patrick  Egan,treasurer  of  the  Irish  Laud  League, 
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telegraphed  to  Father  Sheehy,  congratulating  him 
upon  his  release,  and  hoping  he  may  long  be  spared  to 
help  in  the  holy  war  against  Saxon  rule."  "  Captain 
Moonlight. — In  the  town  of  Scariff  notices  signed 
'  Captain  Moonlight,'  containing  threats  against  any 
persons  that  dared  speak  to  the  police  or  supply 
them  with  necessaries,  have  been  posted."  "  Just 
Indignation. — The  Borris  magistrates,  having  refused 
to  sign  the  licence  of  Mr.  James  Flood,  hotel-keeper, 
the  people  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  by  burning  the 
effigies  of  two  of  the  magistrates."  Then,  my  Lords, 
in  the  issue  of  November  5  there  is  a  heading  called 
"  Spirit  of  the  Country."  There  is  a  special  heading, 
"  Captain  Moonlight  in  Kildare. — The  following 
threateniug  notice  was  found  posted  on  the  Athy 
Catholic  Church  gate  on  Sunday  ; — ■  To  the  Kavauaglis 
of  Athy, — Let  them  not  drive  any  more  prisoners  or 
police,  as  I  am  Captain  Moonlight.  I  will  visit  you 
by  an  early  date  and  leave  you  as  an  example  to  all 
mankind.— Captain  Moonlight.'  At  the  bottom  were 
two  coffins  carefully  and  tastefully  drawn.  The 
notice  was  written  in  a  female  hand."  Then, 
"  Attacking  a  Protection  Hut.— A  respectable  young 
man  named  Gunn  has  been  committed  to  trial  with- 
out bail  on  a  charge  of  taking  part  in  an  attack  on  a 
police  hut  at  Ballagh  ou  the  night  of  the  Roscommon 
meeting."  "  Threateniug  Notice,  near  AtLlone. — A 
notice  was  found  posted  on  Wednesday  morning  on  the 
door  of  the  National  schools  at  a  place  about  three 
miles  from  Athlone,  threatening  with  death  any 
farmer  who  paid  his  rent."  **  A  Midnight  Warning. — 
A  telegram  of  Thursday  says  : —  '  A  party  of  ariucd 
disguised  men  last  night  visited  the  house  of  a  farmer 
named  Michael  Walsh,  and  cautioned  hiui  ropcalcdly 
not  to  pay  his  rent  or  they  would  take  his  life.  He 
said  he  would  pay  his  rent  .lud  would  not  ho  intimi- 
dated. One  of  the  party  then  fired  and,  it  is  said, 
mortally  woun'ded  him.  Tho  tenants  were  about  to 
pay  their  rent.  It  is  said  they  are  now  afraid  to  pay. 
A  man  named  Daniel  Ilerlihy  has  been  arrested.'  " 
I  have  given  these, my  Lords,  as  examples  of  tho  intel- 
ligence under  this  column.  That,  my  Lords,  concludes 
for  the  present  what  I  have  to  read. 

Mr.  O'Keefe  was  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
MvJEPHY.  He  said, — I  was  cashier  in  tho  branch  of 
theNational  Bank  at  Castleisland  iu  1881.  I  remember 
that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Timothy  Horaii  had 
an  account  at  tho  bank  at  that  time. 

Will  you  refer  to  your  book,  please.  Did  Timothy 
Eoran  pay  in  two  cheques  in  the  month  of  October, 
1881  ?— Yes. 

Was  one  for  £6  ?— Yes. 

Give  the  number  of  tho  cheque,  please  ? — 0,309. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  cheque  ?— October  13,  1881. 

Did  ho  pay  in  also  another  cheque  for  iE4  10s.  on 
the  same  day  ? — He  did. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  second  cheque  ? — C,459. 

On  what  bank  were  these  cheques  drawn  ? — Ou  the 
Hibernian  Bank  at  Dublin. 


Can  you  tell  me  by  whom  they  were  drawn  ? — By 
James  Kenny. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  of  your  know- 
ledge,but  can  you  tell  me  whether  that  is  Dr.  Kenny, 
the  member  of  Parliament  'i 

SiK  C.  Russell.- Ob,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

What  was  tho  date  when  the  cheques  were  paid  in  ? 
—October  19. 

Mr.  MuKriiY. — Your  Lordships  will  remember  tho 
endorsement  on  the  letter  is  "  October  (5,  1881. 
Timothy  Horan,  treasurer  of  Castleisland  Land  League. 
J.  B.  Kenny,  Hibernian  Bank.  ' 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Rdssell.— This  is  your 
day-book  ?— Yes.     We  enter  all  cheques  in  that. 

These  cheques  were  signed  by  J.  E.  Kenny.  Do  you 
remember  whether  he  was  described  as  treasurer  of 
tho  Lan^l  League  J* — I  do  not  loiow  anything  about  it 
beyonti  what  is  in  that  book.  The  cheques  were 
drawn  in  favour  ot  the  persons  you  see  down  there. 

In  favour  of  the  treasurer  of  tho  Castleisland  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

You  mean  it  was  drawn  in  favour  of  tho  tre.isurer  of 
tho  Castleisland  branch  of  the  Laud  League  and  en- 
dorsed by  Timothy  Horan.  Do  you  know  whether  he 
was  treasurer  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  other  endorse- 
ment on  tho  cheque  besides   that  of  Timothy  Horau  ?— 

1  do  not  know  that. 

Sill  (.'.  RiisSELT,.— But  I  trace  Horan's  name  under 
the  head  "  l.ast  endorser."  Then  Horau  would  be  the 
last  endorser  and  the  person  who  presented  the 
cheque  ? — Yes. 

Tho  .Fkesii.ikn-t. — Is  that  a  general  heading  ? 

SiK  C.  Rirs.SELL.— Yes,  luy  Lords. 

The  I'KESIDEN'T.- — Suppose  (hero  were  only  one 
endorser,  would  it  not  como  under  that  heading  ? 

Sir.  C.  lla.-<SKLL.— No,  my  Lords,  I  think  not. 

SiK  H.  .Jamks. — Taking  the  book,  the  first  is  the 
column  as  to  the  person  in  favour  of  whom  it  is 
drawn.  That  would  appear  to  bo  tho  treasurer  of  the 
Castleisland  Land  League, 

The  Pkesidjwt.— No  name  given. 

Sin  H.  Jamks.— No,  that  would  be  the  payee. 

The  Peesjjjjukt. — Wore  these  cheques  payable  to 
order  or  to  bearer  ?— Witness. — I  could  not  say  that 
from  our  books. 

Sill  C.  KusHiELL.— The  endorsement  shows  that  ib 
must  have  been  to  order. 

Mr.  MuEPHY.— I  was  about  to  call  attention  to 
Dr.  Kenny's  affidavit  of  dooomcnts  which  in  paragraph 

2  says  this  : — 

"  I  was  treasurer  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  from  about  the  month  of  February,  1880, 
until  about  tho  month  of  October,  1881.  During  that 
period  there  were  in  my  possession  tho  following 
books  of  the  said  League  : — Bankers'  pass-books  with 
the  Hibernian  Bank,  cash  book,  cheque  book,  returned 
cancelled   cheques  (3).      Such  books   and   documents 
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passed  out  of  my  possession  in  the  month  of  October, 
1881, when  I  was  arrested  and  confined  in  Kilmainham 
Prison.  I  believe  the  said  books  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Maloney,  who  was  himself 
within  a  short  period  after  my  arrest  also  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  Dandalk  Gaol.  I  am  not  aware  into 
whose  possession  the  said  books  and  documents  then 
passed.  The  said  books  and  documents  have  never 
since  ray  arrest  been  in  my  possession  or  under  my 
control." 

The  Cosrt  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court,  Mr.  B.  W.  Hard- 
castle  was  examined  by  Mr.  Mup.phy. — Witness  said, 
■ — I  am  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Spain  Brothers,  and 
have  examined  the  books  of  the  Hibernian  Bank,  and 
have  a  transcript  here.  I  found  two  cheques,  one  for 
£6  and  another  for  £4  10s.,  in  the  name  of  J.  B.  Kenny. 

Mr.  Keid. — Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  document 
and  those  two  extracts  ?  (Documents  handed  to  Mr. 
Reid). 


The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  will  your 
Lordships  look  at  page  2,015  of  the  shorthand  writers' 
notes  ?  Captain  Plaukett  was  asked  to  supply  some  in- 
formation by  your  Lordships.  Mr.  Eeid  has  cross- 
examined  Captain  Plunkett  as  to  cases  in  which  he 
knew  of  ojtrages  following  denunciations  : — 

"  Mr.  E.  T.  Reid. — Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  let 
Captain  Plunkett,  if  he  can  give  the  information, 
supply  it  afterwards. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — Of  course,  Mr.  Eeid,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  Captain  Plunkett 
making  out  such  a  list  if  my  Lord  thinks  it  right. 

"  The  President. — It  is  a  specific  instance  ;  I  under- 
stand Captain  Plunkett  to  say  he  cannot  remember  at 
the  moment  how  the  denunciation,  as  you  call  it,  took 
place,  but  have  you  the  means  of  ascertaining  ? 

"  (37,861)  The  Attorney-General.— Could  you  find 
out  how  Cahill  was  denounced,  Mr.  Eeid  means  ? 
Have  you  any  information  or  means  of  finding  it 
out  ? — The  district  inspector  of  the  district  would 
know.     I  could  discover  from  him, 

"  The  Attorney-Generil.— Your  Lordship  will  un- 
derstand, although  the  cross-examination  is  most 
pertinent,  Captain  Plunkett  had  not  come  here  on  our 
behalf  to  prove  anything  of  that  kind. 

"  The  President. — No  ;  but  if  he  has  the  means  he 
will  communicate  it. 

"  (37,862)  The  Attorney-General.— If  you  have  the 
means  of  finding  out  the  channel  through  which 
Cahill  was  denounced,  and  you  will  hand  the  informa- 
tion to  us,  we  will  hand  it  to  Mr.  Eeid.  If  any 
other  information  occurs  to  you  you  can  send  it,  but  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  make  a  list.** 

I  have  the  information  here  in  writing,  and  I  propose 
to  hand  it  in  and  give  it  alio  to  my  friend  Mr.  Eeid, 
and  if  he  requires  Captain  Plunkett  to  come  back,  of 
course  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  for  him  to  come  back. 
Mr.  Keid.— I  only  have  to  say  that  tho  Attorney- 
General  suggests  that  I  was  dealing  with  Captain  Plun- 
kett in  regard  to  a  general  list.  What  I  was  doing 
was  this.  If  you  look  at  the  question  just  before  the 
Attorney-General  began,  I   had  cross-examined  Captain 


Plunkett  as  to  whether  he  could  give  evidence  as  to 
persons  who  had  been  denounced  and  afterwards  out- 
raged. All  I  suggest  is  the  information  as  to  what 
method  he  had  been  denounced  by — by  meeting,  reso" 
lution,  or  how  ;  and  the  President  speaks  about  this 
being  a  specific  instance.  My  learned  friend  himself 
shows  (37,862)  what  I  was  aiming  at,  because  he  says 
"  If  you  have  the  means  of  finding  out  the  channel 
through  which  Cahill  was  denounced." 

The  President.— What  you  said,  Mr.  Eeid,  was, 
"  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  let  Captain 
Plunkett,  if  he  can  give  the  information, 
supply  it  afterwards."  And  now  it  is  suggested,  as  I 
understand,  that  he  has  given  that  information. 

Mr.  Keid. — It  it  is  only  that  instance,  Cahill'a,  my 
Lords,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it  ;  but  the  Attorney" 
General  proposes  to  give  other  iustances. 

The  Attokney-General. — If  my  learned  friend  saya 
he  desires  to  have  Captain  Plunkett  back,  he  shall,  of 
course,  come  back.  I  have  handed  the  list  to  Mr. 
Eeid  and  Sir  C.  Eussellnow.  I  have  put  upon  the  list 
the  papers  in  which  the  persons  were  denounced. 

The  Presiden't. — If  it  is  a  question  of  papers  which 
could  be  put  in,  Mr.  Reid,  surely  you  would  not 

The  Attorney-General. — I  will  let  my  friend  have 
it  to-morrow  morning.  They  can  then  say  if  they  wish 
Captain  Plunkett  to  come  over  from  Ireland. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — My  Lords,  I  should  certainly 
require  Captain  Plunkett  to  be  recalled. 

The  President. — If  it  is  a  reference  to  particular 
newspapers,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  any 
injustice  to  your  client  if  you  allowed  those  papers  to 
be  put  in  without  recalling. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — My  Lords,  I  will  examine  them. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENBRAL.^My  Lords,  I  will  supple- 
ment what  I  have  given  to  my  friend  by  giving  the 
extracts  from  the  newspapers  which  I  am  prepared 
to  verify. 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  there  are  some  letters 
called  Mr.  Matthew  Harris's  documents  ;  four  letters 
were  placed  accidentally  in  the  wrong  bundle  of 
papers.  The  first  is  one  from  Mr.  Parnell,  without 
date  : — 

"  Avondale,  Rathdrum. 

"  Mj  dear  Sir, — Some  friends  have  urged  upon  me 
the  strong  desirability  of  forming  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  appealing  to  our  countrymen  abroad, 
and  more  especially  Ln  America,  for  assistance  in  for- 
warding the  new  land  agitation  in  favor  of  the  owner- 
sihip  by  the  occupier,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
holding the  tenant  during  this  terrible  crisis  by  the 
promotion  of  organization.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  appeal  we  have  drawn  up,  and  trust  you  will 
permit  yourself  to  be  added  to  the  committee  and 
allow  your  name  to  be  appended  to  the  appeal. 
'*  My  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Chas.  S.  Parnell. 

"  Matthew  Harris,  Bsqre.,  Ballinasloe." 

Sir  C.  Eitshell.- Let  us  see  the  original  of  that. 


Mr.  B.  W.  Hardcastle. 
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Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  second  letter,  as 
follows  : — 

"  House  of  Commons,  November  14th,  1882. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— Great  pressure  of  business  has 
prevented  me  up  till  now  from  replying  to  your  letter 
■which  I  have  duly  received,  and  for  which  accept  my 
best  thanks.  I  have  been  written  to  several  times  by 
the  United  Trades  Association  of  Cork  on  the  subject 
of  the  stoppage  of  hunting.  They  represent  to  me 
that  the  tailors,  bootmakers,  farriers,  &c.,  are  expe- 
riencing heavy  ■  losses  from  the  stoppage  of  hunt- 
ing, and  they  ask  me  whether  I  think  sufficient  reason 
exists  now  for  persisting  in  the  course  adopted  last 
winter,  I  have  replied  that  I  wished  to  consult  with 
some  friends  in  Ireland  before  making  any  public 
declaration  on  the  subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  if  resolutions  calling  upon  the  people  to  prevent 
hunting  are  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  our  new 
League  violent  attacks  upon  the  huntsmen  follow 
afterwards,  the  Government  would  use  it  as  an  excuse 
for  proclaiming  our  movement  an  illegal  one.  It 
is  quite  lawful  for  a  farmer  to  prevent  hounds  and 
horses  from  coming  on  to  his  land,  and  it  is  perfectly 
lawful  to  invite  the  farmers  to  adopt  this  action,  but 
if  actions  of  a  different  kind  follow  the  passing  of  our 
resolutions  at  our  meetings  our  organization  may  be 
held  liable  for  the  results.  You  have  had  a  great 
triumph  in  the  matter  of  the  attack  made  on  the 
meeting  by  the  police,  and  the  action  taken  against 
you  by  the  magistrates  and  sub-inspector,  but  you  will, 
of  course,  always  remember  that  the  days  of  freedom 
of  speech  are  gone  by  in  Ireland,  and  that  wo  cannot 
venture  to  speak  as  freely  as  we  did  in  the  old 
times. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Chas.  B.  PaenblL. 

'<•  Matthew  Harris,  Esq." 

Sib  H.  James.— It  is  to  show  the  position  Mr. 
Harris  occupied.    The  next  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Martella-lodge,  Ballybrack,  July  18. 
"  My  dear  Harris, — Your  letter  of  July  14  received 
only  this  morning.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  felt 
very  much  annoyed  at  your  letter  on  Davitt,  and 
thought  you  had  treated  Davitt  in  a  very  unworthy 
way.  You  know  that  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  his 
proceedings  since  his  release  from  Portland  as  any  man 
could  be,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  a  man  with  Davltt's  history  to  publish  such  a 
virulent  attack  as  that  contained  in  your  letter  in  his 
absence.  I  had  used  my  utmost  influence  with  him 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  new  department,  and  I 
wished  that  a  fair  opportunity  should  be  given  him  to 
do  so,  without  the  appearance  of  his  having  been  belied 
out  of  it.  A  man  of  Davitt's  temperament  should  be 
persuaded,  for  he  cannot  be  driven.  I  don't  approve 
of  Davitt's  method  of  replying  to  your  attack  no  more 
than  I  like  your  letter,  but  he  has  a  hot  temper,  and 
you  gave  him  strong  provocation.  I  know  nothing  of 
what  passed  between  you  and  Davitt,  but  I  know 
that  he  was  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of  such 
strong  excitement,  that  I  should  consider  it  hardly 
friendly  or  fair  to  hold  him  responsible  for  all  he  said 
at  that  time.  The  whole  business  is,  I  think,  ex- 
ceedingly discreditable,  and  will  injure  our  cause 
very  much  indeed.  What  makes  you  think  that  I  am 
not  a  republican  ?  I  cannot  imagine  what  ground  you 
bare  for  such  an  idea, 

"  Yours  Binoerely, 
[Signed)         John  Diilon," 


The  fourth  letter  is  from  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

"  House  of  Commons,  August  6th,  1881. 
"  My  dear  Harris, — The  failure  of  the  Freeman  to 
report  my  question  was  not  owing  to  any  failure  of  my 
voice  as  you  innocently  suggest,  but  to  a  cause  from 
which  Irish  members  constantly  suffer,  to  wit,  the 
want  of  a  Press  in  active  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  people.  However,  the  Freeman  will  be  com- 
pelled before  the  House  rises  to  publish  what  we  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  arrests.  I  wish  you  would 
get  all  the  Galway,  Leitrim,  and  Eoscommon 
prisoners.to  prepare  a  lucid  statement  of  their  cases 
and  send  them  to  me  at  once.  If  you  will  do  this  I 
will  devote  myself  to  the  "  suspects  "  of  those  coun- 
ties in  particular  so  as  to  bring  every  individual  case 
of  hardship  before  the  House.  I  wish  especially  that 
you  would  send  me  a  brief  in  your  own  case  as  we 
mean  to  discuss  the  arrests  in  a  way  to  throw  the 
fullest  light  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Send 
me  the  details  of  treatment  of  prisoners,  also  where- 
ever  it  is  or  has  been  objectionable.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  you  are  getting  over  your  illness,  and  hope  you 
will  soon  be  restored  to  liberty  as  well  as  health. 

"  Sincerely  yours,  "  JAMES  O'Kelly." 

Mr.  W.  Hanly  was  next  called  and  examined  by  the 
Attoeney-Geneeal. — Witness  said  : — I  reside  at 
Thurles,  county  Tipperary.  I  am  an  estate  agent,  and 
have  been  in  practice  as  such  since  1879.  In  1880  and 
1881  I  was  living  at  a  place  called  Cottage,  outside 
Thurles.  I  have  not  resided  there  since  about  1885. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Land  League  I  was 
on  the  very  best  of  terms  with  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  took  part  in  their  sports  and  so  on.  In 
1880  and  1S81  the  people  in  my  district  were  very  pros- 
perous ;  the  rents  were  very  low.  In  many  instances 
I  went  into  the  Land  Court  and  got  the  rents  raised. 
In  one  instance  from  £37  to  £49,  in  another  from 
£12  to  £17,  and  in  another  from  £12  to  £18,  and  in 
another  from  £25  to  £31.     That  was  in  1887. 

In  1880  were  the  tenants  moderately  rented  ? — Yes, 
very  moderately.  In  20  years  there  was  not  an  evic- 
tion in  my  locality,  except  one.  I  had  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood  all  my  life.  The  only  instance  in  which 
there  was  an  eviction  was  where  a  tenant  of  my  own 
was  evicted  by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  to  whom  he 
owed  a  debt,  and  who  sold  him  up.  1  afterwards  took 
the  man  into  my  own  employment. 

Now,  in  1881  did  anything  happen  ? — About  October, 
1881,  the  land  agitation  began  in  my  neighbourhood, 
and  my  tenants  called  upon  me  in  a  body  and  demanded 
a  large  reduction.  About  12  or  15  out  of  20  came, 
headed  by  a  man  named  Ryan,  a  farmer  who  bad  26 
acres  of  land  from  me  at  £6  10s.  rent,  his  valuation 
being  about  £20. 

Now,  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  have  been 
individual  cases  of  men  who  were  hard  up,  but  speak- 
ing of  them  as  a  body  were  they  in  a  position  to  pay  ? 
— Many  of  them  were  better  off  than  I  was  myself. 

Was  there  any  Land  League  in  that  neighbourhood  at 
the  time  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  particular 
branch  ;  I  could  not  say  what  was  the  nearest  branch. 

When  these  people  came  to  you  did  any  of  them  pay 
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afterwards  ? — A  number  of  them  paid  secretly  ;  I 
should  say  about  four.  In  ouo  instauoa  the  friend  of  a 
tenant  came  by  night  and  knocked  at  my  window  and 
paid  me  the  rent,  at  about  10  o'clock. 

Did  any  of  them  make  any  statement  in  the  course 
of  paying  ? — This  man  stated  that  Hayes,  the  tenant 
whose  rent  he  was  paying,  had  sent  his  rent,  but  was 
afraid  to  pay. 

Did  any  of  them  ask  you  to  do  anything  about  writs  ? 
— Yes  ;  two  or  three  of  them  asked  to  be  served  with 
writs.  They  said  they  would  allow  their  cattle  to  be 
seized. 

What  was  the  redaction  which  the  tenants  de- 
manded on  the  occasion  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — 
I  think  20  per  cent,  all  round.  A  reduction  all  round 
would  not  meet  the  case  ;  some  tenants  held  at  20 
per  cent,  under  the  valuation.  The  tenants  had  never 
asked  me  for  any  reduction  before  1881.  The  reduction 
which  they  asked  was  to  be  all  round. 

Did  you  serve  some  of  those  writs  yourself  ? — Yes  ; 
1  was  unable  to  get  any  man  to  serve  them.  After  that 
I  was  severely  boycotted  for  four  or  five  years.  My 
servants  were  ordered  to  leave  me,  and  they  all  left 
me  except  a  man  called  Meagher — the  man  to  whom 
I  referred  as  being  evicted  by  a  neighbour. 

How  do  you  know  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
you  ? — They  told  me  so.  One  of  them  had  been  in  the 
house  long  before  I  was  born  ;  others  had  been  there 
a  great  many  years.  I  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
them  ;  as  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  other  reason 
except  these  threats  for  their  leaving  me. 

Now,  you  have  spoken  of  tenants  paying  secretly 
and  asking  yon  to  serve  them  with  writs  ;  do  you  con- 
sider that  there  was  real,  or  was  it  sham,  intimida- 
tion ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  real  intimidation. 
I  may  say  that  Meagher's  house  was  visited  by  moon- 
lighters. I  took  a  ballet  out  of  the  wall  when  I 
examined  the  house  after  he  had  made  a  communica- 
tion to  me  on  the  subject. The  plaster  was  all  knocked 
away  where  the  shot  had  struck.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  a  shot  had  been  fired  into  the 
house.  Meagher  was  -a  most  respectable  man.  After 
that  he  came  to  my  house.  The  matter  was  reported 
to  the  police,  and  I  had  to  have  protection  for  five  or 
six  years — from  1881  to  1886. 

Has  there  been  anything  except  this  demand  which 
was  made  upon  you  to  make  you  unpopular  in  the 
district  or  set  your  neighbours  against  you  ?— No  ; 
nothing  in  the  least. 

Now,  did  you  in  1882  get  several  more  agencies 
for  the  collection  of  rents  ? — Yes.  They  were  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  were  from  landlords  who 
had  previously  collected  their  own  rents.  In  1882  I 
got  three  agencies.  The  total  number  of  landlords  who 
gave  np  the  collection  of  their  own  rents  and  employed 
me  was  over  40. 

On  any  of  these  estates  did  you  find  cases  of  tenants 
paying  secretly  ?— Yes  ;  in  1881  and  1882  several 
tenants  paid  secretly  on  the  O'Keefe  estate.  I  think 
two  out  of  six  or  seven  paid  secretly. 


Had  you  an  office  in  Eyan's  Hotel,  Thurles  ? — Yes, 
for  about  two  years.  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  landlord,  and  employed  him  for  cars. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  about  not 
serving  you  ? — He  came  to  me  and  said  I  would  have 
to  leave  the  house. 

Did  he  mention  by  whom  he  had  been  spoken  to  ?— He 
told  me  he  might  as  well  leave  the  house  if  I  stayed. 

Did  he  Say  anything  about  a  fine  ? — On  the  previous 
day  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  threatened,  but  he 
would  stand  to  it.  He  asked  me  to  leave  the  house 
and  asked  me  for  £20,  which  I  gave  him.  On  the 
following  Saturday  he  told  me  he  would  be  rained  i£ 
I  did  not  leave  the  place. 

Did  he  tell  you  about  what  the  £20  was  for  ?— No  ; 
but  it  was  reported  that  he  was  fined  — — 

Sir  C.  Eussell  objected. 

Examination  continued. — Could  you  get  any  cars  ?— 
No,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  cars  to  carry  on  my 
business.  The  police  were  also  unable  to  get  them. 
I  purchased  four  cars  and  brought  them  down,  and 
contracted  for  having  the  police  driven.  On  one 
occasion  the  axle  of  my  car  was  cut  and  one  of  the 
washers  removed,  and  I  had  a  break  down.  The 
horses  ran  away,  and  I  was  thrown  into  the  road.  I 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Head  Sessions,  and  was 
awarded  £12  compensation.  I  was  opposed  at  the  Koad 
Sessions  by  two  men  from  Thurles  of  the  name  of 
Kirwan. 

Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ?— I 
expect  they  had. 

Do  you  know  ? — From  reports  I  read  in  the  papers 
I  know  that  Kirwan  presided  at  the  Land  League 
meetings. 

Now,  were  the  tenants  on  the  estates  with  which 
you  were  connected  high  or  low  rented  ? — In  some  in- 
stances the  rents  were  high,  and  then  a  reduction  was 
granted.  I  was  always  anxious  to  treat  each  case  on 
its  merits — taking  into  consideration  the  rent  of  the 
tenant  and  the  times. 

Now,  do  you  remember  in  February,  1887,  having  to 
evict  the  tenant  on  'a  farm  near  Templemore  ? — Yes, 
in  Tipperary,  on  the  estate  of  Miss  Cooke.  The 
tenant's  name  was  Lynch. 

Now,  had  the  tenant  become  Insolvent  ? — He  was 
anSious  to  go  to  America.  I  offered  him  4s.  in  the 
pound  reduction,  but  he  said  he  wished  to  be  evicted. 
I  wished  him  to  sell  the  interest  in  the  holding.  He 
told  me  he  would  do  better  by  being  evicted,  t  said 
"All  right, ' '  and  that  I  supposed  there  would  be  no 
necessity  to  bring  police,  but  he  told  me  to  bring  a 
large  force.  He  said  that  he  would  make  more  out  of 
the  League  if  he  was  evicted.  I  brought  a  large 
force  of  police,  and  he  was  evicted.  Subsequently, 
after  the  eviction,  the  interest  of  the  place  was  sold, 
and  he  got  something  over  £200.  The  farm  was  un- 
occupied for  over  three  weeks  after  the  tenant  was 
put  out  of  it.  The  rent  of  the  place  was  something 
over£20,and  there  was  about  £60  due.  I  got  all  the  rent. 
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You  had  offered  a  reduction  before  he  was  evicted  ? 
— Yes,  on  the  total  rent. 

Was  his  interest  more  valuable  after  eviction,  or 
before  f — I  presume,  from  what  the  tenant  said,  that 
his  interest  would  fetch  more  after  his  eviction. 

Do  you  remember  another  case  of  a  farm  near 
Templemore,  in  May,  1886,  when  you  had  to  evict  ? — 
Yes,  I  was  not  agent  on  that  estate,  but  I  was  asked 
to  negotiate  in  the  matter.  The  solicitor  acting  for 
the  tenants  was  also  solicitor  on  an  estate  over  which 
I  was  agent,  and  asked  me  to  interfere  to  effect  a 
settlement.  The  tenant  was  a  Mrs.  Byrne.  Her  son 
was  acting  for  her. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  '/ — He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Clonmore  branch.  He  came  to 
the  office  and  asked  why  I  did  not  have  an  eviction. 
An  attempt  had  previously  been  made  to  seize  the 
cattle,  but  information  had  been  given,  and  the  cattle 
were  removed.  After  that  all  the  stock  and  crops  were 
removed,  so  that  there  was  nothing  upon  which  to 
distrain.  The  house  was  barricaded.  He  told  me  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  to  be  evicted,  and 
that  he  would  make  a  most  elaborate  resistance. 

Did  he  say  why  it  would  be  an  advantage  ? — I  con- 
cluded that  the  advantage  — — 

Did  he  say  ? — He  did  not  actually  say. 

Was  there  any  other  organization  but  the  National 
League  that  paid  people  who  were  evicted  ? — No,  I 
never  heard  of  any. 

Were  you  appointed  agent  in  May,  1887,  for  Mr.  M. 
D.  Cormick  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  a  case  in  which  you  were  instructed  to 
offer  any  rpduction  ? — I  was  appointed  agent  over  Mr. 
Cormick's  estates,  and  the  landlord  walked  over  it 
with  me  and  told  me  that  the  tenants  were  largely  in 
arrears  and  that  in  every  case 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — I  really  must  object.  This  is 
only  a  conversation  which  this  gentleman  had  with 
the  landlord. 

ThePniaiDENT. — I  do  not  think  that  it  is  evidence. 

Examination  continued. — I  received  instructions  to 
offer  one  year's  rent  less  30  per  cent,  in  lieu  of  all 
arrears.     I  called  on  almost  every  tenant. 

Were  they  willing  to  pay  ?— Nothing  was  said  op 
that  day.  Subsequently  I  gave  notice  that  I  would 
meet  them  at  the  rent  office,  but  not  one  came  into 
the  office.  I  noticed  several  of  them  in  the  streets, 
and  one  or  two  men  walking  up  and  down  about  the 
door  of  the  office.  I  did  not  know  their  names,  but  I 
heard  they  were  men  of  bad  character. 

Did  they  spend  the  whole  of  the  day  walking  up  and 
down  ? — Yes,  off  and  on.  They  had  no  business  with  me. 

Did  any  of  the  tenants  come  into  the  office  that  day  ? 
— Not  one. 

Did  you  see  any  of  them  afterwards  ? — Six  paid.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  who  paid  had  been 
in  the  street  that  day. 

Was  any  money  sent  to  you  secretly  ? — Yes  ;  by 
Father  Byan. 


Do  yo\j  remember  whether  you  found  any  tenant  con- 
cealed in  a  room  in  a  publichouse  ? — Yes  ;  I  received 
a  letter  to  say  that  a  tenant  would  pay  in  a  public- 
house.  I  went  to  the  publichouse,  and  I  found  the 
tenant  concealed  in  a  bedroom.  He  paid  me  his  rent 
there.  He  was  trembling  with  fear,  and  told  me  that 
he  might  be  murdered  if  he  were  seen. 

Do  you  remember  another  tenant  coming  to  you  at 
night  ? — Yes  ;  the  man  came  from  a  distance  of  22  or 
23  miles.  He  paid  me,  and  he  was  afterwards  seized 
with  faintness,  I  gave  him  a  glass  of  brandy.  He 
seemed  awfully  afraid.  He  returned  home  the  follow- 
ing night. 

Do  you  remember  being  paid  by  a  Miss  Keefe  ?— 
Yes  ;  she  was  a  schoolmistress.  She  sent  me  her  rent 
by  the  priest.  Afterwards  the  road  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  house  was  ploughed  up,  and  a  large  barri- 
cade of  stones  was  built  up  in  front  of  her  door.  She 
had  been  earning  her  living  by  teaching,  but  now  her 
school  was  deserted  and  it  has  remained  deserted  ever 
since.        _ 

Why  was  this  done  ? — Because  she  refused  to  join  the 
League. 

Before  the  evictions  did  anything  happen  ? — Yes  ; 
about  a  week  before  the  evictions,  on  May  10  and 
11,  18S8,  a  crowd  collected  and  jjloughed  up  the  grass 
lands. 

Did  you  know  a  tenant  named  Ronayne  ? — Yes  ; 
he  was  a  tenant  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Cormick.  He 
was  in  arrear.  I  took  out  a  civil  bill  against 
him,  which  I  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  The 
decree  was  executed  by  the  sheriff,  and  a  writ 
was  served  upon  me,  claiming  £1,500  for  illegal 
distress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not  distrain  at  all. 
The  statement  of  claim  was  signed  by  Mr.  T.  Harring- 
ton. The  action  was  not  continued  further  after  the 
delivery  of  the  statement  of  claim. 

By  whom  was  the  writ  signed  ? — By  P,  C.  M'Gough. 

He  was  not  a  solicitor  practising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — No. 

You  say  that  you  manage  42  estates  ? — Yes,  in  Tippe- 
rary,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  "King's  County,  and 
Wexford.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  are  now 
vacant  land.  I  have  stocked  some  ot  it,  and  graziers 
use  the  rest.  Some  of  the  land  has  been  vacant  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  some  of  it  for  a  year  or  less. 

How  much  of  it  was  held  by  tenants  before  the  Land 
League  agitation  ? — Nearly  all  of  it. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  C.  RuSSELL, — I  have  been  a 
land  agent  since  1879.  Before  that  I  was  acting 
as  agent  for  my  father,  and  before  that  I  was  a  clerk 
in  the  National  Bank.  My  father's  estate  covered 
about  1,200  acres,  the  rental  being  about  £500. 
I  have  succeeded  to  the  estate,  my   father  being  dead. 

You  have  spoken  about  taking  some  of  the  tenants 
into  Court  in  1887  ?— Yes. 

How  many  tenants  on  your  patrimonial  estate  were 
leaseholders  ? — Three-fourths  ot  them. 

Were  the  tenants  whom  you  brought  into  Court  lease- 
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holders  ? — YeW  Their  leases  had  expired.  The  leases 
were  granted  in  1795. 

When  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  rents  had  been 
raised  why  did  you  not  tell  us  that  the  tenants  were 
leaseholders  ? — I  was  not  asked. 

Did  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Court  that  these 
were  ordinary  yearly  tenants,  whose  rents,  owing  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  landlord,  were  a  great  deal 
lower  than  they  ought  fairly  to  have  been  ?— It  did 
not  occur  to  me. 

Did  you  mean  to  convey  by  mentioning  these 
instances  that  these  were  cases  in  which  the  landlord 
had  been  showing  great  generosity  to  his  tenants  in 
considerably  under-renting  thorn  ? — No. 

Why  did  you  mention  them,  then  ? 

The  Prisidknt. — It  was  in  answer  to  questions  put 
io  him. 

Sir  C.  Russbll. — Did  any  of  the  tenants  who  were 
yearly  tenants  go  into  the  Court  ? — Yes. 

Were  their  rents  raised  ? — Their  cases  have  not  been 
heard  yet. 

Can  you  mention  any  case  of  a  yearly  tenant  on  any 
one  of  the  42  properties  you  managed  who  has  gone 
Into  the  Court  and  whose  rent  has  been  increased  ? — 
No.  In  the  cases  I  alluded  to  I  made  the  application 
myself. 

Give  mo  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  you  are 
now  laud  agent  ? — Mr.  Cormiclr,  in  Tipperary,  whose 
gross  rental  is  about  £800  a  year  ;  Mr.  Dixon  O'Keefe, 
whose  rental  is  about  £3,000  a  year  ;  the  estate  of 
William  Moloney,  deceased,  with  a  rental  of  about 
£4,000  a  year  ;  Colonel  White,  whose  rental  is  about 
£3,000  a  year  ;  Major  Butler  Kearney,  whose  rental 
is  about  £1,800  a  year  ;  and  Mrs.  Pennefather,  whose 
rental  is  about  £1,200. 

Have  the  yearly  tenants  on  these  estates  gone  into 
Court  ? — A  great  number  of  cases  have  been  .settled 
out  ot  Court. 

What  reductions  have  been  given  on  these  pro- 
perties ?— From  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  average  is 
about  20  per  cent. 

Do  the  reductions  in  some  cases  amount  to  30  per 
cent  ? — Yes,  and  in  some  probably  to  35  per  cent.  In 
no  case  do  they  amount  to  40  per  cent. 

When  did  you  first  announce  to  the  tenants  on  any 
of  these  estates,  excluding  Mr.  Cormick's,  that  you 
were  willing  to  allow  a  reduction  ? — I  was  always 
anxious  to  treat  each  individual  case  on  its  merits, 
and  I  let  it  be  understood  

When  will  you  undertake  to  say  you  first  olfered  to 
allow  your  tenants  a  reduction  ? — In  1882. 

To  what  gale  of  rent  did  you  propose  that  the  reduc- 
tion should  apply  ?— To  the  gale  then  called  for. 

The  February  or  May  gale  of  1882  ?— Up  to  the 
November  gale  of  1881.  There  is  a  running  gale.  In 
cases  in  which  tenants  paid  by  the  year  the  reduction 
would  apply  to  the  year,  but  when  they  paid  half- 
yearly  it  would  apply  only  to  the  half-gale. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  only  about  1882  there  was 
any  general  effort    on    the    part    of    landlords  to  meet 


their  tenants  by  making  reductions  ?— In  the  neighbour- 
hood where  I  was  the  tenants  seemed  in  very  prosper- 
ous circumstauoes.  Until  1882  there  was  no  material 
reduction. 

On  the  42  properties  of  which  you  were  agent  can 
you  tell  me  how  many  of  the  tenants  altogether  have 
been  to  Court? — I  should  say  in  round  numbers  about 
one-third.  The  total  number  of  tenants  on  the  proper- 
ties for  which  I  was  agent  was  between  500  and  600. 

In  the  class  of  cases  where  reductions  were  made  by 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  were  these  re- 
ductions brought  before  the  Court  so  as  to  be  scheduled 
as  rents  fixed  by  agreement  ? — A  large  number  ot  them 
were. 

In  cases  not  brought  before  the  Court  a  reduction 
would  simply  be  marked  on  the  receipts,  and  it  would 
merely  apply  to  the  current  year  ? — Yes. 

With  regard  to  Cormick's  property  in  Tipperary  of  a 
gross  rental  of  about  £800  a  year,  how  are  agents  paid 
for  the  management  ■  of  small  estates  ? — As  a  rule  by 
fees  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  collected.  I  became 
agent  for  the  Cormick  property  in  May,  1887.  The 
arrears  on  the  estate  then  averaged  about  four-aud-a- 
halE  years'  rent.  There  were  36  tenants  on  the  estate, 
who  are  all  pretty  comfortable  farmers. 

Your  statement  is  that  in  1887  the  landlords  offered 
to  take  one  year's  rent  and  to  give  up  the  whole 
arrears  ? — In  cases  where  there  was  poverty. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  thought  it  was  a  general  reduc- 
tion. 

Witness. — I  did  not  say  that,  my  Lord. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Rightly  or  wrongly,  you  know  that 
the  tenants  united  to  demand  a  general  reduction  on 
the  ground  that  circumstances  justified  it  ? — Yes. 

The  landlords  declined  to  deal  with  the  tenants  as  a 
body,  but  professed  to  be  willing  to  deal  with  each 
separate  stick  in  the  bundle  ? — It  was  necessary  to  do 
so,  for  some  were  over-rented,  while  others  had  their 
land  much  too  cheap. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  the  tenants  presented  a  united 
front  to  the  landlords  ?— The  landlords  offered  to  deal 
with  each  case  upon  its  merits. 

Bat  in  the  combination  the  stronger  tenants 
stood  by  the  weaker  ones  ?  There  was  no  general 
offer  made '  in  response  to  those  demands  ? — Yes . 
We  offered  to  forgive  all  arrears  it  we  were  paid  one 
and  a  half  year's  rent,  less  30  per  cent.,  and  we 
further  offered  to  forgive  all  costs.  The  offer  was 
made  to  all  without  exception. 

You  said  the  tenants  made  a  counter  offer.  What 
was  it  ?— They  offered  to  pay  one  year's  rent,  less  40 
per  cent.,  if  they  were  forgiven  all  arrears  and  all 
costs,  all  seizures  were  retftrned,  and  all  evicted 
tenants  reinstated.  That  offer  was  made  through  a 
solicitor's  letter. 

The  President. — That  is  their  counter-offer  by  way 
of  clearing  off  4J  years'  arrears  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Sir  C.  RtrsSELL.— Is  it  a  fact  that  but  for  the  ques- 
tion of  reinstating  evicted  tenants  you  would  have 
come    to    a    settlement  ? — No.     We  were  always  most 
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anxious  to  restore  evicted  tenants,  as  we  dicl  not  care 
to  have  the  land  on  our  hands. 

In  Ireland  is  not  the  system  in  the  management  of 
these  properties  in  making  allowances  to  carry  forward 
arrears  ?  Was  it  not  the  custom  to  carry  back  the 
arrears  for  many  years  instead  of  wiping  them  out  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

I  mean  that,  instead  of  there  being  arrears  of  four 
or  five  years,  there  are  accumulations  from  many 
years  ? — I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Cormiok  that  in  1878 
the  tenants  owed  no  arrears  beyond  the  hanging  gale. 

Now,  as  to  your  own  personal  position.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  you  became  agent  for  all  these  proper- 
ties after  the  troubles  began  in  1879  ? — Yes. 

In  some  cases  you  became  agent  ^en  where  the 
landlords  themselves  had  given  up  the  collection  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

I  am  not  blaming  you  ;  but  is  it  the  fact  that  you 
took  the  side  of  the  landlord  class  in  this  matter  ? — 
Yes,  where  they  met  with  unjust  resistance. 

Yon  supplied  emergency  men,  and  you  arranged  for 
cars  to  take  the  police  to  evictions  ? — Yes. 

That  was  not  likely  to  mako  you  popular  ? — I  was 
driven  to  do  so. 

It  is  attributed  to  yon  that  you  have  a  battering  ram 
on  your  premises  ? — I  have  one. 

Is  that  battering  ram  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  evic- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  knocking  down  the  houses  of 
evicted  tenants  ? — Yes,  to  save  time. 

And  from  motives  of  humanity  ? — Not  exactly,  but 
very  little  sympathy  was  deserved  in  the  cases  where 
it  was  used. 

You  were  not  only  an  agent,  but  you  also  insisted  on 
playing  the  part  of  a  bailiff  yourself  ? — Certainly.  I  am 
often  present  at  evictions  to  see  that  my  men  do  their 
business  properly,  and  that  no  outrage  is  committed. 

Do  you  engineer  the  battering  ram  yourself  ? — It  is 
drawn  by  horses. 

Do  you  drive  the  team  ? — On  one  oooasiou  I  did, 
when  the  horses  became  obstreperous. 

Do  you  really  mean  to  convey  that  the  Land  League 
wasthesource  of  all  the  mischief  ?— No,I  think  it  began 
by  the  depression.  There  was  a  certain  depression  in 
1876,  1877,  1878,  and  1879.  The  people  in  my  district 
did  not  seem  to  suffer.  They  seemed  to  be  well  off, 
and  I  saw  no  distress  in  my  neighbourhood  whatever. 
I,  however,  heard  of  distress  further  off. 

When  did  you  say  that  the  first  branch  of  the  Land 
Ijeague  was  established  in  your  district  ? — I  think 
that  it  was  about  1882,  but  I  am  not  certain.  There 
was  a  branch  at  Thurles  and  another  at  Ballyduff. 
They  did  not  carry  on  their  operations  so  openly  then 
as  now.  , 

As,  according  to  your  recollection,  the  League  was 
established  in  1882,  it  would  not  be  accountable  for 
the  trouble  before  that  ? — The  organization  began 
before  that. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  man  Lynch,  did  he 
ask  you  to  evict  him  ? — He  said  he  wished  to  be 
evicted.    He  said  nothing  about  resistance. 


Did  he  say  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
police  ? — Quite  the  contrary ;  he  asked  that  the  police 
might  be  brought.  I  suggested  that  no  police  should 
be  brought,  but  he  asked  me  to  bring  the  police,  the 
larger  the  number  the  better. 

Did  you  believe  he  was  willing  to  be  evicted  ?— i 
Certainly. 

Did  you  believe  that  he  would  offer  no  resistance  ?—> 
I  thought  it  would  be  only  a  formal  resistance. 

And  yet  you  brought  a  large  force  of  police,  half  the 
cost  of  which  fell  on  the  neighbourhood  ? 

The  Attorney-GtENEEAl.— Only  the  cost  of  extra 
police  falls  on  the  neighbourhood. 

Sir  C.  RusSEii.— Then  it  falls  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  You  have  spoken  of  evicted  tenants  expecting 
to  get  money  from  the  League  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  eviction  in  the  case  yoa 
mentioned  ^ — March,  1887. 

You  have  said  that  the  tenant  led  you  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  in  his  interest  to  get  evicted, 
as  he  had  expectations  from  the  League  ? — He  con- 
veyed that  to  me.  < 

Can  you  name  one  single  tenant  of  whom  you  have 
even  been  told  that  he  has  received  compensation  from 
the  League  in  March,  1887,  or  since  ? — I  cannot. 

You  have  said  that  3?ather  Eyan  on  one  occasion 
brought  you  the  rent  of  a  tenant ;  do  you  know  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  do  not  know.  He 
was  a  very  quiet  man.     (Laughter.) 

That  is  consistent  with  being  a  member  of  the 
League.  Were  not  all  persons  who  were  not  landlords 
or  agents  or  dependent  upon  them  members  of  the 
League  ? — The  great  bulk  of  them  were.  That  is  so, 
as  regards  the  different  counties  with  which  I  have 
been  brought  into  relation,  but  many  joined  it  against 
their  will. 

Do  you  know  any  man  who  joined  jt  against  his 
will  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  a  man  who  joined  it  because  he 
was  subjected  to  tremendous  annoyance  and  had  his 
barns  and  com  burnt. 

Who  is  he  ? — Patrick  Cooley,  of  Amsgrove,  near 
Cork.  He  received  the  most  brutal  treatment  on  his 
way  to  church  one  Sunday. 

Can  you  mention  any  other  case  ?— That  is  the  case 
that  strikes  me  most  forcibly. 

Can  yon  mention  anybody  who  has  told  you  that  he 
joined  the  League  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  ? 
— I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  at  present. 

Who  was  the  tenant  who  came  to  you  in  a  great 
state  of  trepidation,  paid  his  rent,  and  got  a  glass  ot 
brandy  ? — His  name  was  Quinlan. 

Was  that  on  Cormick's  property  ? — Yes. 

And  what  allowance  did  he  get  ?— Thirty  per  cent, 
on  half  a  year's  rent,  due  November,  1887. 

There  is  one  other  question.  Yoa  told  us  a  story 
about  an  accident  to  your  car  P — Yes. 

You  told  us  it  was  cut  ? — Yes. 

You  got  compensation  ? — I  got  compensation  from 
the  Eoad  Sessions.  It  was  afterwards  refused  by  tho' 
Judge  on  a  technical  point. 
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Do  you  blame  Messrs.  Kirwan  for  opposing  your  ap- 
plication ?— Not  in  the  least.  They  are  very  respect- 
able men. 

Do  you  blame  them  for  opposing  a  claim  which  the 
Judge  decided  was  illegal  ? — They  opposed  me  on  the 
evidence. 

Do  you  think  there  was  anything  wrong  in  that  ?— 
Nothing. 

You  have  spoken  of  Ryan's  Hotel.  Was  Father  Cant- 
well,  parish  priest  at  Thurles,  a  member  of  the 
League  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Do  you  know  that  Father  Cantwell  had  denounced 
the  condueb  in  relation  to  Byan  ? — I  hear  it  for  the 
first  time  now. 

He  was  parish  priest  at  Thurles  and  administrator  of 
the  Archbishop's  parish  ? — Yes. 

Ee-examined  by  the  ArTORNEy-GBNERAL. — Were 
these  tenants  whose  cases  you  have  referred  to  some 
of  the  tenants  who  came  in  a  body  in  1881  and 
declined  to  pay  ? — Yes.  ° 

They  demanded  a  redaction  which  in  your  judgment 
was  not  called  for  and  declined  to  pay  without  it  ?— 
Yes. 

Was  it  that  fact  you  desired  to  give  evidence  upon  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  any  of  your  tenants  take  you  into  Court  under 
the  Act  of  1881  ?— Some  of  them. 

When  ?■— Quite  recently. 

When  was  the  first  time  any  one  of  them  gave  you 
notice  to  go  into  the  Court  ? — In  1887. 

Then  at  the  time  the  tenants  came  to  you  in  a 
body  no  application  had  been  made  to  take  you  into 
the  Court  ?— No. 

You  have  been  asked  about  distres.':.  What  sort  of 
farming  is  it  in  Tipperary  ? — ^Principally  grazing  or 
butter  land. 

Was  there  any  difficulty  in  selling  butter  in  1881  and 
1882  ? — They  were  not  very  good  years. 

Now  you  have  sworn  that  the  offer  you  made  was  to 
accept  half  a  year's  rent  less  30  per  cent.,  and  to  re- 
instate any  evicted  tenant  and  to  forego  any  costs. 
You  got  a  reply  to  that  on  March  .5,  1888  ? — Yes. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Sayer,  the  solicitor  acting  for  the  tenants, to  the  effect 
that  the  tenants  had  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
to  pay  one  year's  rent  less  40  par  cent.,  to  bo  paid 
between  April  1  and  May  1,  1888  ;  both  parties  to  pay 
their  own  costs,  and  all  tenants  to  be  reinstated. 

That  was  the  reply  you  received  to  your  offer  ? — 
Yes.  ' 

You  said  you  were  driven  to  take  up  the  position 
you  did  and  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  way  you 
describe.  What  drove  you  to  it  ? — The  tenants  on  my 
own  estate  having  all  paid,  a  neighbouring  landlord 
asked  me  to  collect  his  rents  for  him.  After  some 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  I  succeeded  in 
getting  the  rents.  Then  another  landlord  asked,  and 
afterwards  a  great  number  did  the  same. 

You  had  been  successful  on  your  own  property  and 
another   property    without   having   recourse     to     any 


extrenje  measures,  and  you  were  then  invited  by  neigh- 
bouring landlords  to  do  the  best  you  could  for  theni  ? 
—Yes. 

Under  what  circumstances  did  you  have  to  use  tha 
battering  ram  ? — I  was  informed  that  the  roads  were 
barricaded  and  the  houses  fortified  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Enormous  trees  were  fastened  together  at 
each  window. 

In  your  opinion,  was  this  the  action  of  the  tenants 
themselves  or  of  outside  persons  ? — Undoubtedly  people 
came  from  a  long  distance  to  assist  them. 

You  have  been  asked  about  the  Land  League  being 
formed,  and  you  have  mentioned  1882  as  the  date.  I 
understand  that  Thurles  is  close  at  hand  to  you.  How 
far  off  is  Templemore  ? — Seven  miles. 

The  ATTOENEY-GrBNERAL. — I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  take  a  note  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dillon  spoko 
at  Templemore  on  October  10,  1880,  and  Messrs. 
Dillon  and  Boyton  at  Thurles  on  October  14.  I  shall 
refer  to  these  speeches  afterwards.  (To  witness.) 
Did  you  know  of  these  speeches  at  the  time  ? — ^I  took 
no  notice  of  them. 

You  have  been  asked  questions  about  evicted  tenants 
receiving  money,  and  your  having  been  told  they  did 
receive  it.  Had  you  been  told  anything  about  it  before 
March,  1887  ? — Nothing  that  I  can  recollect. 

The  Attorney-General.— With  reference  to  Mr. 
Cantwell ,  the  gentleman  who  has  been  referred  to  in  cross- 
examination  as  being  one  of  the  principal  clerics  of  the 
diocese,  I  would  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
fact  that  that  gentleman's  speech  has  been  proved  to- 
day. He  said  he  might  take  the  libetty  of  adding, 
as  a  clergyman,  that  outrages  were  against  the  moral 
law  ;  and  "  though  to  avoid  doing  injury  to  the  laud- 
lord  who  evicts  wholesale  and  who  sends  people  adrift 
from  their  homes  of  sanctity  and  comfort,  homes  that 
are  hallowed  in  their  memories  by  the  associations  of 
centuries,  I  say  that  sparing  of  such  a  man  strains  to 
its  utmost  the  teaching  that  we  are  not  to  murder  an 
individual."  (To  witness.)  Did  this  Mr.  Cantwell 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Land  League  ? — 'V^ry 
active. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  witness's  evidence, 

The  President  said, — I  confess,  Mr.  Attorney,  I 
have  a  feeling  of  disappointment  at  going  back  in 
this  way. 

The  Attoeney-Genbral.— Your  Lordship  will 
pardon  me.  This  is  the  last  witness  of  this  class.  He 
was  summoned  before,  and  he  was  simply  taken  to- 
day because  he  was  not  able  to  come  over  before.  I 
assure  your  Lordship  I  have  not  summoned  anybody 
fresh  ;  quite  the  contrary. 

The  President. — ^Very  well.     I  am  quite  satisfied. 

The  Court  adjourned  shortly  before  4  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  .31. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  42d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  iu  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seats, 
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Constable  John  Farrell  was  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  MuKPHY. — Witness  said, — I  was  stationed  at 
Clonbur  in  September,  1880,  and  had  been  there  for 
some  time.  I  was  acquainted  hy  sight  and  name  with 
most  of  the  people  about  there.  A  man  named  Patrick 
Kearney  kept  a  publichouse  in  the  town.  The  land 
agitation  had  began  in  September,  1880.  I  had 
noticed  that  Patrick  Kearney's  house  had  been  fre- 
quented by  parties  connected  with  the  League.  I 
remember  the  day  of  Lord  Mountmorres's  murder.  I 
was  acquainted  with  a  man  named  Michael  Burke  at 
that  time.  I  saw  him  in  company  with  Pat  Kearney 
that  day  at  Kearney's  house  about  7  30.  That  was 
before  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres 
came  into  the  town.  He  and  Kearney  remained  in 
the  house  at  the  time  I  saw  them  ;  and  after  that  I 
saw  them  speaking  together  inside  the  house.  I  did 
not  hear  what  was  said.  After  I  had  seen  them  speak- 
ing together  Burke  went  out  and  Kearney  came  back 
into  the  room.  1  know  Pat  Sweeney  and  a  man  named 
Heflernan.  They  were  working  near  Clonbur  that 
day,  building  a  house.  The  day  after  Lord  Mount- 
morres's murder  a  land  meeting  was  held  at  Clonbur. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  of  people.  I  saw  Kearney. 
He  was  in  the  street  and  the  parties  marched  round. 
He  was  not  marching  with  them  ;  he  was  standing  in 
the  centre.  Some  of  the  parties  marching  round  had 
sashes  upon  them.  They  had  banners  with  mottoes, 
and  one  of  the  mottoes  was,  "  Pay  no  rent  and  hold 
the  harvest. ' '    They  marcned  round  Kearney. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell. — Was  this  a 
military  evolution  ? — Apparently  ;  they  were  marching 
in  fours. 

Daggers  drawn,  and  bayonets,  rifles,  or  what  ? — They 
had  no  daggers  ;  but  had  the  imitation  of  guns. 

What  was  this  imitation  of  a  gun  ?  Was  the  best 
imitation  a  blackthorn  stick  ? — No,  a  wooden  gun, 
cut  in  the  .shape  of  a  gun. 

How  many  of  these  did  you  see  ? — About  40  or  50. 

H>d  you  ever  seen  them  before  ? — Kever,  Sir.  I 
have  seen  them  since  at  a  meeting  at  Cong. 

The  same  guns  ? — I  could  not  say  so. 

But  imitation  guns  ? — Yes. 

Painted  ?— Yes. 

What  colour  ?— Black. 

Were  those  at  Cong  black  too  ?— Yes. 

That  was  a  very  funny  thing,  was  it  not  ?  Did  you 
report  it  ? — I  did  not.  Sir. 

About  this  military  evolution  in  the  street.  Is 
there  an  open  market-place  at  Clonbur  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

And  the  people  who  were  not  taking  part  in  the 
military  evolution  were  standing  in  the  centre  ? — 
Yes. 

How  many  would  be  standing  in  the  centre  ? — A 
great  many. 

So  they  marched  round  every  other  man  as  well  as 
Kearney  ? — They  marched  round  hundreds. 

As  far  as  you  saw,  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  it 
than  any  other  man  ? — No,  Sir,  as  far  as  I  saw. 


I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  were  in  the  centre  ? 
— I  was  not.  I  was  on  the  outskirts.  None  of  the 
police  were  in  the  centre. 

Was  the  town  peaceable  ? — Yes. 

Kearney  keeps  a  publichouse  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  a  well-frequented  house  ? — It  was  at  that 
time. 

Are  there  many  publiohouses  there  ? — Three. 

Is  it  the  principal  one  ? — No. 

Which  is  ? — Hamilton's. 

Does  Kearney's  come  next  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

And  then  there  is  a  third  which  has  not  so  much 
custom  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  a  customer  of  Kearney's  ? — I  used  to  go 
there  ;  I  considered  him  a  respectable  man.  I  would 
not  have  called  there  if  I  had  not. 

You  recollect  you  were  in  Kearney's  house  eight 
years  ago  ? — Yes. 

Having  a  chat  with  him  ? — Yes  ;  myself  and  another 
man. 

Was  he  a  policeman  or  not  ? — A  civilian. 

Perhaps  you  were  having  a  friendly  glass  together  ? 
—Yes. 

Standing  at  the  counter  ? — No  ;  in  the  parlour. 

Sitting  down  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

And  Kearney  came  into  the  parlour  ? — Y'es  ;  Burko 
did  not  come  in.  He  sat  in  the  kitchen  where  we 
could  see  him. 

Did  the  customers  cf  the  house  go  into  the  kitchen 
that  day  p — Yes,  Sir. 

That  is  a  common  thing  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  attach  any  importance  at  the  time  to  all 
this  that  has  been  recalled  to-day,  Mr.  Farrell  ? — No, 
Sir,  not  at  that  time. 

How  long  had  you  been  stationed  at  Clonbur  ?— 
I  was  over  a  year  there  at  that  time.  I  was  not 
on  duty  then. 

But,  at  all  events,  they  could  see  that  you  were 
a  policeman — no  mistaking  you  for  anything  else  ? — No. 
(Laughter.) 

When  were  you  first  asked  about  having  seen 
Sweeney  and  HefFeman  at  work  on  the  day  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  murdered  ? — About  that  time. 

You  were  trying  to  get  evidence  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Was  Burke  a  man  who  was  suspected  ? — Not  at  the 
time  ;  very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  arrested. 

V/as  Sweeney  arrested  '/ — Yes  ;  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  as  being  a  person  suspected. 

Kearney  never  was  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  you  know  Lord  Mountmorres  yourself  ? — I  did, 
Sir. 

I  am  loth  to  ask  you  about  a  man  who  is  dead  and 
gone  more  than  I  can  help  ;  but  as  you  appear  to  have 
known  him  I  must  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
him.  Was  he  a  customer  of  Kearney's  ? — He  used  fre- 
quently to  call  at  Kearney's. 

To  have  a  drink  ? — I  could  not  say.  I  used  to  see 
him  frequently  calling  at  Kearney's. 

Did  you  see  him  frequently  coming  into  Hamilton's  I 
—  I  did  see  him  go  in  there. 
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Did  you  see  him  go  into  the  third  publichouse  ? — 
No. 

Have  you  heard  any  statement  made  when  you  were 
making  these  inquiries — as  to  Lord  Mouotmorres  being 
in  communication  with  the  Castle  ? 

The  Attoenet-General.— My  Lords,  I  protest 
against  this  question  being  put. 

The  President. — I  think  it  may  be  asked,  as  the 
suggestion  is  that  it  may  not  be  an  agrarian  murder 
at  all. 

Sir  C.  Eussell  (to  witness). — Is  not  that  so  ?— 
1  never  heard  Lord  Mountmorres  say  so. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  suggested  that  the  feeling 
about  Lord  Mountmorres,  bad  as  it  was,  condemnatory 
as  it  was,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land  at  all,  but 
had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  in 
communication  with  the  Castle  ? — I  heard  that  rumour. 

Mountmorres  went  about  like  ordinary  people,  drink- 
ing with  the  people  ? — I  never  saw  him  drink. 

Was  he  a  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  his  property  altogether  num- 
bered 11  tenants,  whose  average  rent  was  less  than  £5 
— viz.,  that  his  rental  was  about  £50  ? — I  knew  it  was 
very  small. 

Now,  I  must  put  it  to  you  plainly,  Farrell.  You 
were  there  at  the  time  in  pursuance  of  duty  to  look 
up  the  evidence.  Had,  in  your  opinion.  Lord 
Mountmorres's  death  anything  to  do  with  agrarian 
or  land  disputes  or  causes  ? 

The  Attokney-Gbneral.— My  Lords,  with  very 
great  respect,  I  submit  that  this  is  not  a  question  to 
be  put  to  this  witness. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — I  would  remind  the  Attorney- 
General  that  he  has  been  allowed  to  put  similar  ques- 
tions to  official  witnesses. 

The  ATTORNET-GE^'ERAL. — My  Lords,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  goes  beyond  that  which  has  been  pre- 
viously allowed  or  ought  to  be  allowed. 

Sib  C.  RtTSSELL. — I  respectfully  submit,  my  Lords, 
that  I  am  entitled  to  ask  this  man,  being  there  on  the 
spot,  and  having  been  there  for  a  year,  and  being 
there  to  get  up  evidence  in  the  case,  whether  or  not 
agrarian  or  land  disputes  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Their  Lordships  were  consulting,  when 

Sir  C.  Russell  said, — If  your  Lordships  are  in  any 
doubt  about  it,  I  will  not  press  the  question. 

The  Pkestdent. — Very  well. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — When  do  you  say  the  Land  League 
was  first  started  in  Clonbur  ? — In  or  about  September, 
1880. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  from  August,  1879,  Lord  Mount- 
morres was  under  police  protection  ?— He  was. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attokney-Geneeal. — You 
spoke  of  a  meeting  at  Cong.  How  far  was  that  from 
Clonbur  ? — About  four  miles. 

You  said  Lord  Mountmorres  was  under  police  pro- 
tection for  some  time  ? — He  was. 

Do  you  know  why  .' — He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
some  of  his  tenants  he  was  going  to  evict. 


Did  you  make  any  reports  at  the  time  you  made 
inquiry  '/—I  did. 

To  whom  did  you  make  reports  ? — I  reported  it  to 
the  authorities. 

With  reference  to  Burke,  •frhat  you  saw  of  Burke 
on  this  day  did  you  report  that  at  this  time  ? — Yea, 
Sir. 

What  you  told  Mr.  Murphy  and  Sir  C.  Russell  as  to 
seeing  Burke  at  Kearney's  house,  did  you  report  that  ? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  notice  when  Burke  came  in  whether  he  did 
anything  for  Kearney  ?— He  beckoned  to  Kearney  to 
open  the  door  and  go  out. 

Did  Kearney  go  out  ?— He  did. 

You  have  been  asked  about  a  report  that  you  have 
heard  that  he  was  going  to  bring  the  Castle  down — 
that  he  was  in  communication  with  the  Castle.  Did 
you  hear  that  report  before  or  after  the  murder  ?— 
After  the  murder. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  after  ? — Very  shortly 
after. 

Do  you  remember  from  whom  you  heard  it  ? — I 
could  not  say.  Sir. 

You  have  been  asked  what  you  have  heard.  Just 
answer,  if  you  remember  clearly,  had  you  heard  any- 
thing about  Lord  Mountmorres  and  the  League  before 
the  murder  ? — Not  before  the  murder. 

One  word  about  this  meeting  at  Cong,  whfere  you 
saw  the  imitation  guns.  What  sort  of  meeting  was  that? 
— A  Land  League  meeting. 

Was  it  before  or  after  this  meeting  which  took 
place  at  Clonbur  ? — I  think  before  it.  I  could  not  say 
how  long. 

Michael  Roche  was  next  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  Atkinson.  Witness  said, — I  live  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  within  half  a  mile  of  Causeway.  I  am  a 
farmer.  I  joined  the  League  in  1880.  I  attended  the 
meetings  there. 

When  was  the  League  established  in  Tralee  ? — Some 
time  in  1880. 

When  was  the  branch  League  established  at  Cause- 
way ? — The  November  afterwards.  I  think  it  was 
November,  1880. 

Did  you  join  that  branch  ? — I  used  to  attend  meet- 
ings. I  belonged  to  the  central  League  for  the 
county. 

And  being  a  member  of  that  were  yon  entitled  to 
attend  the  branch  ? — Yes,  and  I  did. 

Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Captain  Silvester  Oliver. 

Were  the  tenants  called  upon  to  pay  their  rent  ? — 
They  were. 

Was  any  arrangement  come  to  among  the  tenantry 
to  demand  a  reduction  ? — There  was.  They  claimed  a 
reduction  of  rent.  I  was  served  with  a  writ  for 
£30.  I  paid  my  rent  after  I  got  an  ejectment.  The 
other   tenants  paid  nothing,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Did  you  pay  your  rent  secretly? — I  did,  in  Tralee. 

After  you  paid  your  rent  was  your  bouse  burnt 
down  ?— Yes.    I   paid   in  April,  1881,  and  in  May  my 
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out-house  was    burnt    down,    and  fire    was  pat    to  the 
room    of    my   dwelling-house    where    my   wife   and 
children  were  sleeping, 
'  Did  you  claim  compensation  ? — I  did. 

Did  any  person  oppose  your  application  ? — They  did  ; 
Eome  Leaguers  went  hard  against  me  in  opposing  it. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Phceuix  ? — I  do. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Causeway  faracch  ? — I 
believe  he  was,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Were  yon  expelled  from  the  League  shortly  after 
that  ? — I  was. 

Do  yon  know  a  man    named    M'Cabe  ? — Yes.    I  saw 
him  with  Leaguers. 
"Do  you  know  James  Buckley  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  could  not  say 
that,  but  I  saw  him  about  the  League  rooms.  I  saw 
him  outside  the  door  several  times. 

In  May,  1882,  did  you  summon  a  man  namedPatrick 
Keatinge  at  petty  sessions  ? — Yes,  for  abusing  and 
threatening  me.  '  I  saw  Buckley  then.  I  could  not 
say  that  Keatinge  was  a  member  of  the  League,  but 
he  used  to  be  with  the  fellows  at  Causeway — Phcenix, 
T.  Dee,  JEugene  iPitzgerald,  and  some  more.  On  the 
day  I  had  Keatinge  summoned  the  Court  did  not  sit. 
I  went  home  early  in  the  day.  Mr.  John  Kice,  the 
petty  sessions  clerk,  accompanied  me,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  house.  When  I  arrived  in  Causeway  I  saw 
rhoonix  there,  and  James  Buckley  with  him.  I 
attended  the  Court  again  that  day  fortnight.  I 
remember  returning  home  from  petty  sessions  on  the 
second  occasion.  The  first  day  was  May  9.  That  was 
(he  day  on  which  the  attempt  was  made  upon  me,  and 
the  23d  was  the  day  on  which  the  Court  did  not  sit,  as 
far  as  I  remember.  After  that  the  Court  was  adjourned 
for  a  fortnight,  so  the  second  meeting  would  be 
Jane  6. 

Wore  you  under  police  protection  at  this  time  ? — ■ 
I  was.  The  police  used  to  come  to  my  house  generally 
about  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Do  you  remember  this  night  of  June  6  ? — Yes,  I  was 
driving  cattle  along  the  high  road  to  my  farm. 

Did  you  meet  Buckley? — Yes  ;  he  came  down  a  by- 
road from  the  north. 

What  occurred  between  you  and  Buckley  ? — He  came 
along  the  road  and  turned  round  to  me  and  asked  how 
I  had  got  on  at  petty  sessions.  I  said,  "  Very  well." 
Then;  I  turned,  and  I  saw  he  had  some  fumbling  behind 
his  back.  I  had  my  head  turned  sideways,  and  I  heard 
a  noise  and  said  to  him,  "I  want  to  go  towards  the 
river. ' ' 

What  was  the  noise  ?  Was  it  an  explosion,  or  the 
click  of  a  revolver  ? — It  was  the  click  of  a  revolver. 

Was  the  river  in  the  direction  of  the  town  ?■— In  the 
direction  of  my  own  land,  and  I  would  be  approaching 
the  police  barrack. 

What  occurred  then  ? — Buckley  pounced  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  presented  the  revolver  at  me. 
I  said,  "  Oh,  dear,  I  am  shot  !" 

Did  he  fire  the  revolver  P— -I  thought  I  hoard  shots. 


I  heard  clicks.  He  fired  one  shot  the  first  time,  and 
then  three  or  four  afterwards  in  succession. 

The  Pees  I  DENT. — Do  you  mean  they  were  still 
clicks,  or  that  they  were  actually  shots  ? — They  were 
clicks,  but  I  thought  they  were  shots  ;  I  was  frightened  ; 
I  was  in  terror  of  life. 

Examination  continued. — What  happened  then  ? — I 
got  away,  and  he  followed  me  on  the  road. 

How  far  away  were  you  from  Buckley  at  first  when 
this  happened  ? — About  a  couple  of  yards.  There  was 
plenty  of  light  ;  it  was  a  June  evening. 

Was  he  arrested  ? — I  went  straight  to  the  police 
barracks,and  he  went  in  the  direction  of  this  by    road. 

Do  you  know  where  Dee's  house  is  ? — I  do.  The 
direction  which  Buckley  took  was  towards  Dee's 
house,  by  the  back  way.  I  went  to  the  police  barracks 
and  made  a  complaint.  Buckley  was  arrested  that 
night. 

Do  you  remember  the  trial  ? — Yes.  I  appeared 
before  Mr.  M'Dermott,  the  magistrate,  as  a  witness. 

Was  a  man  named  John  Connor  examined  on  behalf 
of  Buckley  ?— Yes. 

Was  the  case  adjourned  ? — It  was  adjourned  to  the 
petty  sessions,  and  there  were  no  sessions  for  a 
fortnight  afterwards. 

On  the  day  after  you  were  fired  at  did  you  both 
appear  before  Mr.  M'Dermott,  the  resident  magis- 
trate, in  Tralee,  and  was  the  case  adjourned  to  the 
Causeway  Petty  Sessions  ? — Yes. 

At  sessions  was  Connor  examined  on  Buckley's  behalf  ? 
— Yes.  They  had  a  solicitor  from  the  town  to  defend 
Buckley,  Mr.  B.  O'Connor  Horgan. 

Who  was  this  John  Connor  ;  was  he  a  member  of  the 
League  ?— He  was  ;    I  have  no  doubt  he  was. 

You  stated  what  had  occurred  ? — Yes  ;  I  gave  my 
evidence  fairly  and  truly. 

Did  this  man  Connor  swear  that  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  Buckley  was  in  Dee's  house,  and  did 
another  man  come  forward  to  prove  the  same  ?— Yes, 
James  Loouey.  They  swore  he  was  in  Dee's  house  at 
the  time  they  saw  me  going  into  the  village. 

What  did  the  magistrate  do  P — I  had  a  witness  named 
Sheehy,  who  proved  that  he  saw  Buckley  on  this  by- 
road, and  Mr.  M'Dermott  sent  again  for  Connor  and 
asked  him  could  he  swear  how  long  Buckley  was  in 
Dee's  house,  and  he  said  he  could  not. 

Did  Sheehy  give  any  evidence  afterwards  at  the 
sessions  against  Buckley  ? — Yes,  he  swore  he  saw  him 
on  the  byroad.  Buckley  was  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Did  you  make  any  statement  about  hearing  shots  ?— 
Yes,  before  the  magistrate  I  swore  I  heard  bullets 
whizzing  past  me,  and  at  Causeway  I  contradicted 
myself  ;  when  I  was  asked  whether  Buckley  had  fired 
I  said  "  No."  I  was  so  confused  and  frightened  that 
I  could  not  tell. 

And  owing  to  this  discrepancy  the  order  was  made 
that  Buckley  was  to  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ? 

SiK  C.  Russell. — No,  no,  he  cannot  say  whether 
that  was  the  reason. 
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Examination  continued. — Who  bailed  Buckley  out  ? 
—I  could  not  say  ;  I  think  it  was  Dee  ;  I  heard  that 
it  was. 

Do  yon  know  a  man  named  Somers  ? — Yes,  I  saw 
him  in  the  Court-house. 

Were  you  boycotted  after  that  ? — Yes,  I  was  boy" 
cotted  and  persecuted,  and  I  had  police  protection.  I 
had  two  men  in  the  house. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  C.  Ru.SSELIi.^What  do  you 
think  of  Buckley  ? — I  do  not  think  very  much  of 
him. 

Have  you  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  greater 
blackguard  in  your  life  ? — He  is  bad  enough  to  go  and 
shoot  a  man.     (Laughter.) 

Would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? — Well,  I 
believe  the  statement  he  made  about  myself,  for  it  is 
all  true. 

I  am  not  asking  about  that.  From  his  character 
would  you  believe  him  on  his  oath  ? — Yes,  about 
that. 

Then  you  read  his  evidence  ? — Yes  ;  sure  I  knew  it 
before.  I  read  part  of  it,  to  my  great  sorrow  and 
grief. 

Did  anybody  read  Buckley's  evidence  to  you  ? — I 
read  it  myself. 

Did  anybody  read  it  to  yon  ? — I  read  it  myself  in  a 
paper. 

Did  anybody  read  it  to  you  ? — They  did. 

Who  ? — Different  people. 

Did  any  policeman  read  it  to  you  ? — Yes,  no  doubt 
of  it. 

What  is  his  name  ? — I  heard  several  read  it.  One 
was  named  O'Brien. 

Where  is  he  stationed  ? — At  Tralee. 

Is  he  a  sergeant  or  a  police-constable  ? — He  is 
acting  sergeant. 

Is  that  the  fame  O'Brien  who  was  looking  after 
Buckley  ? — No  ;  I  could  not  say. 

Did  any  other  policeman  read  it  to  you  ? — No,  but  I 
heard  all  talking  about  it. 

When  did  Acting-sergeant  O'Brien  mention  this  to 
you  ? — ^When  he  went  to  my  house  about  this  inquiry. 

How  long  ago  was  that  ? — I  have  no  date  of  it. 

You  can  give  a  good  many  very  accurately  ;  was  it 
some  time  before  Christmas,  or  after  ?— Well,  it  was 
somewhere  about  Christmas  time. 

Had  you  made  any  statement  to  the  police  before 
that  ?— No. 

Who  brought  yon  to  London  ? — The  summons. 
(Laughter.) 

Sergeant  O'Brien  did  not  ? — No. 

Who  was  in  charge  of  you  ?— Sergeant  Fay  was  with 
me  and  another  witness.     I  have  my  return  ticket. 

Just  attend  to  me.  When  did  you  come  over  here  ? — 
I  left  home  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  week. 

Did  you  see  anybody  in  Dublin  ?— I  saw  a  good  lot 
of  people  there. 

Did  you  make  a  statement  to  tho  police  before  you 
came  ? — When  the  policeman  came  to  me  I  told  him 
the  truth. 


Did  he  take  it  down  in  writing  ? — He  did. 
Was  that  Acting-sergeant  O'Brien  ?--yes. 
Did   you   give    a   statement   in  writing  to  anybody 
else  ? — I  did  not. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  more  about 
Buckley,  Had  you  a  quarrel  with  your  brother-in- 
law,  named  Keilly  ?— Yes,  there  was  a  quarrel  about 
land. 

Did  his  land  adjoin  yours  ? — No. 

Did  you  employ  Buckley  to  do  any  job  ?— Never. 

Just  listen  to  the  question. — I  am  listening  to  it. 

I  do  not  think  so,  because  I  have  not  finished  it. 
Did  you  employ  Buckley  to  do  anything  about 
Eeilly's  gate  ? — I  never  did  ;  it  was  my  own  gate. 

I  will  read  from  the  shorthand  notes,  page  1,709, 
This  is  the  evidence  of  James  Buckley  : — 

"  Did  Eoohe  ask  you  to  help  him  in  making  an 
attack  on  his  brother-in-law  ? — Never,  Sir. 

"  What  did  he  ask  you  ? — He  asked  me,  ona 
evening,  to  remove  a  gate  out  of  the  field. 

"  What  did  you  do  ? — I  threw  the  gate  across  the 
ditch  with  him,  that  was  all." 

Did  you  employ  him  to  take  Eeilly's  gate  ? — Indeed 
I  did  not,  Sir. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Did  yon  throw  it  across  the 
ditch  ? — I  never  did. 

And  if  Buckley  has  sworn  you  employed  him  to 
remove  the  gate  it  is  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— The  word  is  "  asked," 
and  not  "  employed." 

SlE  C.  EIJSSBLL.— Well,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  it 
right  to  interrupt  mo  on  that  point  

The  Pbesiimnt.— To  be  strictly  accurate  tho 
question  should  he  in  that  form. 

Cross-examination  contiiraed. — If  Buckley  has  sworn 
that  by  your  iustructions  he  removed  the  gate  and 
flung  it  behind  the  ditch,  would  it  be  true  or  not  ?— 
No,  because  the  gate  was  my  own  and  the  field  was 
my  own. 

Did  you  pay  Buckley  anything  ? — I  never  paid  him 
one  penny. 

Very  well.  If  ho  said  that  he  was  entitled  to  half- 
a-crown  it  was  not  true  ? — No. 

Did  you  learn  afterwards  that  he  went  to  Eeilly  and 
told  him  where  the  gate  was  ?— Yes  ;  that  was  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  money  from  Eeilly. 

You  say  the  gate  was  yours  ;  now,  I  want  to  get 
this  plainly  from  you.  If  Buckley  has  sworn  that  you 
asked  or  employed  him  to  remove  this  gate  it  is  not 
true  ?— No.    I  am  telling  you  the  truth. 

SiK  0.  EussisLL.— Of  course,  every  witness  does. 

The  Attorbey-Genbrai.— There  is  no  necessity  for 
that.  Sir  Charles.   . 

Sir  C.  Ritssbll.— There  is  necessity  for  it.  (To 
witness.)  When  were  you  expelled  from  the  League  ? 
— ^After  paying  my  rent,  in  1881. 

By  what  League  were  you  expelled  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you,  but  it  was  beoauso  I  paid  my  rent. 
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Sir  C.  Kussell.— I  -will  refer  to  page  1,694  of  tie 
ehorthand  notes,  in  Buckley's  evidence  : — 

"  Question  30,524. — Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the 
expulsion  ? — Because  of  giving  information  to  the 
authorities  about  the  workings  of  the  League,  and  he 
was  the  means  of  getting  some  of  them  arrested." 

(To  witness.)  Is  that  true  ? — I  was  summoned  by 
the  police  about  persons  who  stole  cattle.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true. 

Did  you  hear  you  were  expelled  for  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  police  ? — I  heard  that  I  was  expelled  for 
paying  rent. 

Who  told  you  ? —  A  good  many  people. 

Tell  me  any  one  who  said  you  were  expelled  for 
paying  rent  ? — I  could  not  say  their  names. 

You  knew  Buckley  very  well  ? — I  did. 

Do  not  run  on  in  that  way. — I  am  before  the  Judges, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  President. —You  must  not  go  on  in  that  way. 
Speak  distinctly. 

Witness. — I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  wrong.  All 
I  want  is  to  tell  the  truth. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Just  attend  to  ruy 
questions,  ai:d  do  not  make  so  many  speeches.  You 
say  Buckley  was  not  disguised  ? — Sir  ? 

Did  yon  not  hear  me  ?  AYas  Buckley  disguised  ? — 
Ko,  Sir,  he  was  not. 

On  what  road  was  it  that  he  came  and  fjred  on  you  ? 
—It  was  upon  the  public  road.     I  was  in  the  field. 

How  far  from  your  house  .' — ^About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

And  how  far  from  the  police-station  ? — About  the 
same  distance. 

What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — Nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  of  June. 

And  at  that  time  were  you  under  night  police  pro- 
tection ?— Yes. 

The  police  came  to  you  as  soon  as  night  fell  ? — 
Yes,  but  sometimes  they  might  come  by  daylight. 

Do  you  say  that  Buckley  got  hold  of  you  ? — He  was 
very  near  me,  but  I  got  so  excited,  when  I  heard  the 
clicking  of  the  revolver,  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  got  hold  of  me  or  not. 

He  clicked  the  pistol  at  you,  you  say?— I  heard  it,  Sir. 

How  many  times  did  he  click  it  ?— Well,  Sir,  I 
heard  it  click  the  first  time,  and  I  thought  I  was  shot. 

How    many  times    did    he    click    it    afterwards  ? 

Three  or  four  times  in  succession.  I  saw  the  revolver 
in  his  hands  as  plain  as  I  see  my  own  hands  now. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  pistol  it  was  ?— The 
barrel  was  bright.  I  heard  a  strong  click,  and  I 
thought  I  was  gone.     It  terrified  me. 

I  can  understand  a  man  like  you  making  such  a 
statement.  Then  you  went  and  told  the  police  ? — 
Yes,  I  ran  to  them,  and  Buckley  ran  after  me. 

For  goodness'  sake  do  not  run  me  down.  I  want  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  your  story,  if  I  can  ? — You  will 
only  hear  tho  truth  from  me. 


How  often  were  you  before  the  magistrates  ?— Do 
yoa  mean  for  my  own  protection  .' 

I  mean  with  reference  to  Buckley  ?— I  summoned 
him  twice. 

What  for  ? — For  committing  assaults  npon  me. 
What  assaults  ?— He  beat  me. 
When  ?— Two  years  before  the  shooting. 
Oh  !     We  have  not  heard  of  that  before.     Tell  us  all 
about   that  ?      What  was  the  date  ?— It  was  in  1879  or 
1880,  but  the  Petty  Sessions  book  will  show  the  dates. 

Well,  what  did  he  do  on  that  occasion  ? — We  were  in 
a  room  together,  and  we  had  a  difference  about  some 
hire  and  he  assaulted  me. 

He  was  working  with  you  ? — He  was,  before  that. 

How  long  was  he  working  with  you  before  that  ? — 
Not  very  long. 

Did  he  strike  you  with  his  Est  ? — No,  he  gave  me  a 
shove. 

Was  he  punished  ? — He  was  fined  2s.  6d. 

Did  he  work  with  you  after  that  ?— 'No.  He  assaulted 
me  on  two  occasions.  On  the  second  occasion  I  was 
coming  from  the  Causeway, and  he  came  out  of  his  house 
and  followed  me  and  assaulted  me.  For  that  assault 
he  was  fined  10s.  The  two  eases  of  assault  were  dis- 
posed of  on  the  same  day,  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

Then,  in  your  opinion,  Buckley  is  a  regular  scamp  .' 
— Indeed  he  is.  Sir. 

Now,  on  your  oath,  was  Buckley  ever  a  member  of 
the  League  ?— I  tell  you  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
or  not.  I  have  seen  him  about  the  door  of  the  League 
rooms  a  few  times. 

Was  Jonn  O'Connor  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I 
believe  he  was.  I  heard  he  was  from  some  of  the 
members. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Buckley  kicked  away  from  the 
League  rooms  ? — No. 

Was  he  pushed  away  ? — I  did  not  see  him  pushed 
away,  but  he  might  have  been  unknown  to  me.  After 
I  paid  my  rent,  I  did  not  go  near  the  League.  I  would 
not  be  admitted. 

Now  I  want  their  Lordships  to  understand  this  storj 
about  the  shooting.  You  say  that  Buckley  attempted 
to  set  up  an  alibi.     You  know  what  an  alibi  is  ? — Yes. 

You  say  that  witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that 
Buckley  was  not  near  you  at  the  time  you  say  he 
attempted  to  shoot  you  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  swear  that  that  was  the  reason  that  the 
magistrates  dismissed  the  case  ? — They  said  that  I  con- 
tradicted myself. 

You  said  that  you  heard  the  bullet  whistle  past  your 
head  ? — Yes. 

And  when  the  pistol  was  examined  it  was  found  that 
none  of  the  barrels  had  been  fired  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  pistol  produced  ? — The  man  produced  it  to 
me.     (Laughter.) 

Was  the  pistol  produced  before  the  magistrates  ?— 
It  was  not.  Sir. 

Was  he  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  himself  in 
£10  and  two  sureties  in  £5  ?— It  is  all  at  the  petty 
sessions.    I  took  no  notice. 
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You  have  been  under  police  protection  ? — Yes,  after 
the  firing  I  had  them  at  my  house  for  protection  of  my 
life 

Have  you  had  constant  rows  with  the  police  who 
were  supposed  to  be  protecting  you  ? — I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it.    We  had  a  little  difference  sometimes. 

Did  they  frequently  summon  you  'i — They  did,  Sir, 
indeed. 

What  for  ?— For  being  drunk. 

How  many  times  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  always 
paid  the  £ue. 

Were  you  not  summoned  28  times  ? — I  don't  know. 
Sir. 

And  by  your  protectors  ? — I  will  tell  you  how  it  was. 
Sir.  A  man  under  police  protection  drinks  to  keep  his 
courage  up,  and  other  people  gr*e  him  drink  for  the 
purpose  of  trapping  him.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
often  got  drunk  and  was  summoned  for  it  by  the 
police. 

Give  me  the  name  of  any  one  man  who  gave  you 
drink  tor  the  purpose  of  trapping  you  ? — There  was 
Con  Hickey,  and  several  other  people  whose  names  I 
do  not  know. 

Where  does  Cou  Hickey  live  ? — In  Tralee, 

What  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  National  Bank. 

What,  a  clerk  ? — No,  a  messenger. 

Have  you  been  summoned  for  nothing  else  but 
drunkenness  ? — No. 

How  often  have  you  been  at  the  petty  sessions  as  a 
complainant  ? — Often.  I  always  got  convictions  upon 
my  evidence. 

Excepting  in  Buckley's  case  ? — He  was  convicted 
and  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

Now,  I  ask  you  whether  this  business  with  Buckley 
was  not  a  put  up  job  between  you  and  Buckley  ? — It 
was  not  at  all,  Sir. 

Do  you  believe  that  Buckley  tried  to  take  your  life  ? 
— I  believe  he  intended  to  shoot  me  dead  on  the  spot. 
He  did  his  best  to  shoot  me  down. 

Why  ? — I  believe  he  was  paid  for  it. 

By  the  Land  League  ? — No,  I  don't  say  that — by 
some  of  the  low  members  of  the  League. 

And  you  believe  that  Buckley  was  not  doing  this  as 
a  sham — that  he  intended  to  shoot  you  ? — Yes. 

And  it  was  for  that  that  the  magistrates  bound  him 
over  to  keep  the  peace  ?— They  had  a  right  to  send 
him  before  another  tribunal — before  a  jury.  That  is  my 
opinion  in  law.     (Laughter.) 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attoeney-General.— You  have 
spoken  of  this  attempt  upon  your  life— was  anything 
done  to  your  house  ? — It  was  burnt  in  May,  18b],  and 
the  shooting  was  on  the  6th  of  June,  1882. 

You  say  that  you  had  to  summon  the  people  because 
they  made  a  common  of  your  farm.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? — They  trespassed  on  the  land  several  times. 

In  what  year  ?— From  year  to  year. 

Before  you  were  shot  at  ? — Both  before  and  after- 
wards. 

When  did  they  begin  to  do  this  ?— About  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.    I  convicted  them. 


Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  a  man  named 
Kelly  in  Tralee  about  the  burning  of  your  house  ?— 
Yes.     He  said  it  was  for  paying  my  rent. 

What  was  Kelly  at  that  time  ? — He  was  a  member  of  the 
League. 

Did  he  hold  any  oiHcial  position  in  the  League  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Between  the  time  you  summoned  Buckley  and  hig 
attempting  to  shoot  you  had  you  any  quarrel  with 
him  ?— No,  Sir. 

How  long  was  it  between  the  assault  and  the  shoot- 
ing ?— The  assault  was  in  1879  or  1880,  and  the  shoot- 
ing was  in  1882. 

I  want  you  to  explain  how  it  was  that  you  were 
summoned  by  the  police  for  drunkenness  ? — Why,  Sir, 
a  man  like  me  under  police  protection  requires  drink 
to  keep  up  his  courage,  and  when  a  man  under  police 
protection  is  under  the  influence  of  drink  the  rule  is 
to  take  him  up  for  his  own  safety. 

The  Pkesident. — That  is,  for  your  own  protection  ? 

Witness. — Yes.     (Laughter.) 

How  long  have  you  been  living  in  this  place  ?— 
Since  I  was  born. 

How  old  are  you  now  ? — I  am  between  45  and  47 
years  of  age. 


Thomas  Sheehy  was  the  next  witness  called  and  was 
examined  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— My  Lords,  this  witness  is 
called  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  James  Buckley. 

Where  do  you  livo  ? — At  Ballydufl,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry.  I  am  a  farmer  there.  Donnelly  is  my  brother- 
in-law.  He  is  a  farmer  and  he  owed  me  money  in 
1881.  I  sued  him  and  he  made  over  the  land  to  me, 
and  I  took  possession  of  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  a  member  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League  or 
not.  I  was  not.  Shortly  after  I  took  possession  of 
the  house  a  party  of  men  attacked  it.  Some  of  them 
broke  the  windows  and  they  fired  one  shot.  Donnelly 
was  in  the  house  living  on  friendly  terms  with  me. 
The  next  day  I  found  a  bullet  in  the  door.  After 
firing  the  men  went  away.  I  got  out  through  the 
window  and  went  for  the  police.  Sergeant  Horan  and 
Constable  Murphy  went  back  with  me.  Sergeant 
Clark  was  left  behind  in  the  barracks.  I  know  James 
Buckley.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  the 
matter  some  time  afterwards.  I  heard  that  Boche 
had  been  fired  at.  I  saw  a  revolver  with  Buckley 
within  a  day  or  two  after  Roche  was  fired'at. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  C.  Russell. — What  is  your 
honest  opinion  about  Buckley  ? — I  did  not  know  him 
before  this.  I  lived  four  miles  away.  I  had  no 
dealings  with  him. 

Would  you  believe  Buckley  upon  his  oath  ? — 
Scarcely. 

The  Pkesident. — He  says  that  he  had  no  dealings 
with  him. 

SiE  C.  Russell.— He  is  speaking  of  Buckley's 
general  reputation   my  Lord. 
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Cross-examination  continued. — You  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  Buckley,  have  you  not  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  not  one  of  the  pests  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
I  think  he  was,  Sir. 

You  had  some  dispute  with  your  brother-in-law 
about  this  land  ? — I  had. 

Had  you  made  up  your  quarrel  then,  as  he  was  living 
with  you  at  the  time  ? — I  did  not  say  that  there  was  a 
quarrel.    We  were  living  on  friendly  terms. 

You  were  asked  by  Mr.  Atkinson  whether  Buckley 
came  to  you  and  made  a  statement  or,  rather,  had  a 
conversation  with  you.  Do  you  remember  that  ? — Oh, 
yes.     It  occurred  about  two  months  afterwards. 

Let  me  refer  your  Lordships  to  page  1,727  of  the 
shorthand  notes.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  know  that 
Buckley  had  given,  or  pretended  to  give,  information 
to  the  police  about  this  attack  on  your  house  ? — I  did 
not  know  that. 

Do  you  know  Sergeant  Clarke  ?— I  do. 

Nobody  was  arrested  ? — Nobody  wag. 

Excepting  the  breaking  of  the  windows  no  harm  was 
done  on  the  occasion  of  this  attack  upon  your  house  ? 
— No  harm  was  done.  Buckley  told  me  they  were  not 
inclined  to  harm  me  ;  only  to  frighten  me. 

Do  you  recollect  a  story  about  some  money  that  you 
lost  ? — Yes  ;  I  could  not  be  sure  whether  Buckley 
took  it  from  me. 

Whether  he  stole  it  from  you  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  amount  ? — £10. 

Did  you  lose  it  in  his  company  ? — Yes  ;  iu  Tralee. 

Was  there  any  one  whom  you  could  charge  with  the 
theft  except  Buckley  ? — No. 

Were  you  in  drink  at  the  time  ? — I  had  had  my 
share  of  drink. 

Did  he  ever  sell  you  a  revolver  ? — He  did  not. 

Did  he  offer  to  sell  you  one  ? — ^No. 

Did  he  stand  you  any  drink  ? — No. 

Was  it  £10  or  £12  that  you  lost  ?— £10. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  Buckley  about  it  ? — No  ;  1 
have  never  seen  him  since. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  a  man  named  Daniel  Dee  ? 
"—I  did  know  him. 

What  kind  of  man  is  he  P — A  labouring  man. 

What  kind  of  character  has  he  ? — I  could  not  tell 
you.     I  live  four  miles  from  where  he  lives. 

By  Mr.  Ebid. — After  your  house  had  been  fired  at 
you  went  to  the  police  barracks  ? — I  did. 

And  returned  with  the  police  ? — Yes. 

Was  Sergeant  Clarke  with  you  when  you  returned  ? 
—He  was  not. 

Did  you  leave  Sergeant  Clarke  at  the  barracks  ?— I 
did. 

Then  he  was  not  with  you  on  the  way  from  the 
barracks  to  your  house  # — He  was  not. 

The  learned  counsel  here  drew  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  part  of  Sergeant  Clarke's  evidence. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attobney-Gekekal. — You  went 
that  night  to  the  police-station  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  meet  any  policemen  before  you  got  there  ? 
—No. 


Whom  did  you  see  at  the  police-station  ? — The  wit- 
ness gave  the  names  of  three  constables. 

You  do  not  know  whether  Sergeant  Clarke  went  to 
your  house  or  not  ? — I  do  not. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  my  learned  friend  that  you 
had  had  a  dispute  withyour  brother-in-law  about  some 
money  which  he  owed  you,  and  that  you  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  in  payment  of  the  debt.  Did  you  take 
possession  with  the  concurrence  of  your  brother-in- 
law  ?— Yes. 

You  had  no  quarrel  with  him  ? — No  ;  we  were  on 
very  good  terms. 

On  the  night  of  the  attack  upon  your  house  your 
brother-in-law  was  aotaally  in  the  house  at  the  time  ? 
— Yes.  <■ 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Buckley  doing  anything  wrong 
before  1881  ?— No. 

Did  you  make  any  charge  against  Buckley  in  re- 
spect of  the  £10  ?— I  did  not. 

Or  make  any  statement  to  the  police  ? — Nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  Buckley  had  been  in  my  com- 
pany. 

Captain  Slacke  was  re-called  for  the  purpose  of 
being  further  cross-examined. 

Sir  C.  Bussbll. — I  wish  to  refer  your  Lordships  to 
portions  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness  when  he 
was  last  in  Court.  You  will  find  the  following  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  pages  2,168  and  2,172  of  the  short- 
hand transcript  : — 

"  I  think,  therefore,  I  have  rightly  stated  a  few 
moments  ago  what  your  view  was.  First  of  all  you  have 
the  speeches,  including, under  that  designation,  the  re- 
solutions of  the  League  and  the  naming  of  the  particu- 
lar persons  ? — Yes,  but  those  are  not  speeches. 

"  I  say  I  am  including  them  under  that.  That  is 
one  point.  And  next  they  did  not  denounce  the  out- 
rages when  they  took  place  ?■ — They  do  not  denounce 
them.  And  I  told  you  also  I  have  had  private  infor- 
mation in  a  great  many  instances  which  corroborates  it. 

"  I  have  dealt  with  that  already.  Have  you  pre- 
pared, and  can  yoa  hand  me  any  table,  showing  what 
you  call  speeches  suggesting  crimes,  or  resolutions 
denouncing  individuals,  followed  by  crime.  Have  you 
any  table  of  that  kind  ? — I  have  one  or  two  instances 
here." 

Then,  I  think,  you  gave  an  instance  which  after* 
wards  proved  to  be  incorrect. 

"  You  have  said  in  answer  to  the  Attorney-General 
that  if  permitted  you  could  give  instances.  That  is 
the  reason  I  am  following  that  invitation  ? — Yes, 
instances  of  cases,  but  I  did  not  say  I  could  give  the 
file  of  papers. 

"  Do  they  appear  in  any  file  of  papers  ? — They  do. 

"  Can  you  send  for  them  ? — I  could  send  for  "them." 

Now,  give  me  the  first  file  that  you  have  with  you. 
— I  have  here  a  number  of  cases  which,  I  think,  bear 
upon  this  question,  and  I  have  had  a  pricis  made  of 
them. 

I  must  have  the  files,  please. — They  cannot  be  read 
in  Court,  as  they  contain  confidential  matters. 

The  Attornby-Genekal. — There  is  no  objection  to 
my  learned  friend  seeing  the  files  himself.    He    will 
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not,  of  course,  read  aloud  any  confidential  communica- 
tions. 

Witness. — I  only  object  to  produce  official  files.  The 
cases  of  which  I  have  here  the  particulars  are  cases  in 
which  speeches  were  made  naming  individuals,  or  con- 
taining references  to  them  which  were  understood, and 
in  which  outrages  followed. 

SiK  C.  KussELL. — What  is  the  first  case  ? — That 
of  James  Murphy,  who  lived  at  a  place  called 
Borris,  in  Carlo w.  On  October  14,  1884,  he  took  a 
farm  at  Scarteen  from  which  a  man  had  been  evicted 
in  the  previous  March.  The  National  League  at  once 
wished  to  boycott  him. 

BiE  C.  EussELL. — I  cannot  have  that. 

The  President. — I  understand  that  this  is  his  state- 
ment, and  that  you  ask  him  to  verify  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Where  is  there  any  public  record 
showing  that  the  National  League  sought  to  boycott 
him  ? — I  am  going  to  show  that  there  is  a  record.  On 
November  2,  1884,  a  public  meeting  of  the  National 
League  was  held  at  Killedmond,  at  the  Eoman 
Catholic  chapel,  convenient  to  Murphy's  place.  I 
have  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  this  file.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  denounce  land-grabbing.  The  presi- 
dent, the  Kev.  W.  P.  Bourke,  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  ordered  that  Murphy  should  be  boycotted.  On  the 
same  day  the  following  notices  were  posted  :^— • 

SiK  C.  Russell. — That  is  another  matter. 

Witness. — I  have  the  notices  here.  A  printed  placard 
was  also  posted  about  the  same  time.  On  March  28, 
1885,  an  unoccupied  house  and  a  ton  and  a-half  of  hay 
belonging  to  Murphy  were  maliciously  burnt.  Eleven 
pounds  was  awarded  to  him  as  compensation  at  the 
Carlow  Summer  Assizes.  On  April  6,  1885,  a  National 
League  meeting  was  held  about  half  a  mile  from  his 
place,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  counselling  the 
people  to  set  their  faces  against  land-grabbing  and  to 
discountenance  by  every  means  so  baneful  a  practice. 
Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  drew  a  hypothetical  case 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Wait  a  moment.  I  wish  to  know, 
is  that  the  only  outrage  which  followed  after  the 
meeting  in  November  ?— Yes  ;  but  the  man  was  boy- 
cotted as  well. 

I  see  in  your  pricis  that  Mr.  O'Connor  denounced 
land-grabbing,  but  did  not  name  any  particular  person, 
and  that  Mr.  Redmond  spoke  in  the  same  way.  Now 
can  you  refer  me  to  a  report  of  the  November  meet- 
ing ? — I  have  not  a  printed  report  ;  but  there  is  the 
report  of  Sergeant  Wray. 

Sir  0.  Ktjssell.— This,  I  understand,  is  the  re- 
port : — 

"  There  was  a  collection  made  in  aid  of  the  League, 
and  Father  Murphy  addressed  the  people  and  alluded 
to  Murphy,  who  is  boycotted  at  Scarteen.  He  said  :— 
'  I  advise  the  men  not  to  speak  to  hira,  but  to  leave 
him  to  the  women.  I  was  told  by  the  police  that  he 
had  police  protection,  but,  no  matter  how  well  they 
watch  him,  the  women  will  steal  a  march  on  them 
find  give  him   a.  good    washing  in  the  river.    I  myself 


would  not  like  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him  for  fear  the 
people  would  not  speak  to  me.  I  do  not  like  to  say 
anything  more  about  it.'  Bx-suspect  Breen  was  there 
and  all  the  committee  except  James  Flood  and  B. 
Maloney.  The  alleged  land-grabber  Murphy  attended 
service,  silence  being  preserved  while  he  was  going 
into  the  chapel.  Nothing  was  said  to  him  and  no 
notice  was  taken  of  him  as  he  was  coming  out." 

The  placard  referred  to  by  the  witness  was  also 
read  : — 

"  Irish  National  League. — Borris  Branch. — ^At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — '  That  we  condemn  in  the 
strongest  language  land-grabbing  '  [there  was  no  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  person]  *  the  bane  of  the 
tenant-farmers  of  Ireland.  That  we  deplore  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hated  monster,  the  land-grabber,  in 
our  midst.  That  we  call  upon  the  people  of  this  entire 
district  to  rise  to  their  feet  and  promptly  and  effec- 
tively by  every  lawful  means  known  to  them  to  teach 
ftie  land-grabber,  his  aiders  and  abettors,  the  injury 
which  they  are  inflicting  upon -the  country  and  the 
people's  cause.  That  we  likewise  call  upon  the 
people  to  discountenance  the  conduct  of  the  extir- 
minator  who  created  the  grabber  by  offering  him  the 
land  at  a  sacrifice,  having  grown  fat  on  the  fruits  of 
the  evicted  tenant's  industry.'  " 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  see  from  the  pricis  that  the 
police  tore  that  down  ? — Yes. 

I  think  I  rightly  summarize  the  case  when  I  say  the 
sequence  of  events  is  as  follows  : — Murphy  took  an 
evicted  farm  in  October,  1884.  The  meeting  at  which 
Father  Burke  made  this  speech  was  held  on  November  2. 
Then  on  March  28,  1885,  there  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hay-cock.  Then  there  was  the  Land 
League  meeting  of  April  6,  1885  ? — Yes.  I  say  that 
these  events  were  continuous.  As  we  were  obliged  to 
put  the  man  under  personal  police  protection,  naturally 
the  outrages  were  very  few. 

Nothing  has  happened  to  the  man  since  the  League 
meeting  on  April  6,  1885  ? — No,  but  he  was  under 
police  protection  for  a  very  long  time  afterwards. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  will  read  the  written 
notice  which  was  posted  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Murphy's  place  : — "  Farmers,  labourers,  and  artisans 
of  the  district  renew  your  subscriptions  to  the  League 
for  the  coming  year,  and  put  down  land-grab" 
bing,  rack-rents,  and  all  other  curses  of  Ireland." 
This  man  Murphy  is'  referred  to  by  name  by  the 
speakers  at  a  meeting  on  April  6,  1885. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Were  you  obliged  to  give  the 
man  police  protection  after  that  ? — We  were  obliged 
to  continue  it. 

Nothing  followed  that  ? — No  outrage  followed  it. 

The  Attorney-GenerAI. — It  is  necessary  I  should 
read  this,  which  relates  to  this  case.  I  can  either 
read  it  now  or  in  re-examination,  as  your  Lordship 
pleases.  It  is  the  report  of  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1885,  at  Borris,  at  which  Mr.  A.  O'Connor 
was  the  first  speaker. 

The  President. -rWas  this  man's  name  mentioned  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— The  fact  that  he  was 
under  police  protection  was  alluded  to,  and  that  that 
had  prevented  anything  being  done  to  him. 
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The  Pkesident.— Read  the  passage. 
The  ATTOEN-EY-GEfEfiAL. — Mr.  A.  O'Connor  said  :— 
"  If  there  was  a  man  among  them  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  any  of  the  actions  of  the  Irish  party,  he 
would  ask  that  man  ^hat  he  had  done  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  if  such  a  man  told  him  that  he  had  heen  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  in  its  time  and  was  now 
a  member  of  the  National  League,  ho  (Mr.  O'Connor) 
would  not  think  that  a  sufficient  answer.  He  would 
go  further,  and  ask  that  man  had  he  done  his  duty  by 
his  fellow-countrymen  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  If 
that  man  could  not  cocscientiously  reply  that  he  had 
done  so — if  he  had  to  confe.'!s  that  instead  of  support- 
ing his  friends  in  Borris  he  dealt  with  aiders  and 
abettors  of  land-grabbing  at .  Graigucnamana  (great 
groaning  for  the  land-grabber) — he  should  tell  that  man 
he  was  an  impudent  humbug,  unworthy  of  the  counten- 
ance and  support  of  any  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  should 
tell  that  man  that  he  de.ierved  to  be  boycotted  by 
every  one  in  his  own  circle.  (Cheers.)  If  that  man, 
had  to  confess  that,  after  the  eviction  of  a  poor 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borris  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  an  impossible  rent,  lie  went  to  the  wretched 
shop-keeping  landlord  for  the  farm  of  the  evicted  man 
(groans  for  Pat  Murphy),  or  if  lie  had  to  confess  that 
he  had  supplied  money  to  enable  another  to  do  that 
infamous  act,  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would  say  that  that 
man  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  traitor,  and  deserved  to  be 
treated  as  such  by  his  neighbours.  ('Hear,  hear,'  and 
applause.)  It  these  observations  had  a  local  applica- 
tion, did  not  the  people  know  what  they  ought  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  ?  ...  If  society  in  the 
neighboarhopd  was  sound — if  the  people  all  were  true 
to  the  programme  of  the  National  League — there  would 
be  no  such  thing  in  their  midst  as  a  land-grabber. 
(Cheers.)  He  asked  had  he  made  himself  clear  on  that 
point  ?    (Cries  of  '  Yes,  yes.')" 

Mr.  Eedmond  said  that  "  the  one  thing  that  surprised 
him  in  connexion  with  the  meeting  was  to  see  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  so  many  policemen,  or  crows  as 
he  liked  to  call  thorn.  He  thought  there  would  have 
been  no  policemen  at  all  at  the  meeting,  because  he 
had  heard  before  he  came  to  Borris  that  all  the 
police  of  the  town  were  living  with  Murpby  the  land- 
grabber  at  Graigucnamana." 

Sib  C.  Russell.— I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
speakers  referred  to  police  protection  as  being  the 
reason  why  no  other  outrages  were  committed. 

The  Attornbt-General.— I  will  read  the  whole 
speech  of  Mr.  Redmond  if  you  like. 

The  President.— It  must  not  be  read  now. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  am  very  anxious  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  case. 

The  attorney-General.- I  will  point  out  passages 
to  justify  the  whole  of  my  observations  when  my  turn 
comes. 

Sir  C.  Russell  (to  witness).— What  is  the  next 
case  ? — It  is  that  of  a  man  in  the  county  Kilkenny, 
called  Carrigan.  In  February,  1884,  Patrick  Carrigan 
took  a  farm  at  Gramey,  in  Kilkenny ,from  which  a  man 
named  Lawrence  O'Hara  had  been  evicted  in  December, 
1881.  Carrigan  and  his  labourers  were  then  vigorously 
boycotted.  On  August  9,  1884,  William  Cunningham,  of 
Gramey,  the  manager  of  a  quarry  for  Carrigan,  was  in 
Michael   Delahunty's   publichouse    with   John  Flynn, 


Daniel  Houlihan,  and  John  Brien.  Among  those  pre- 
sent was  John  O'Hara,  son  of  Lawrence  O'Hara,  the 
evicted  tenant.  When  Cunningham  called  for  a  drink 
for  himself  and  those  with  him  John  O'Hara  called 
out,  "  How  can  we  stand  this  ?  A  lot  of  emergency 
men.  I  will  hang  for  some  of  you  " — at  the  same 
time  putting  his  hand  across  his  throat.  On  September 
11,  1884,  John  O'Hara  was  tried  at  Kilmacow  Petty 
Sessions  and  sentenced  to  14  days'  hard  labour  for  this 
intimidation.  On  November  9,  1884,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Kilmacow  branch  of  the  Land  League  a  resolution 
was  passed  condemning  a  baker  in  Waterford  for  sup- 
plying bread  to  obnoxious  persons.  This  had  reference 
to  Richard  Manny,  of  New  Rath,  who  had  supplied 
bread  to  William  Cunningham, of  Gramey.  This  appears' 
from  the  Mumtcr  Express  of  November  15,  1884.  On 
the  Sunday  previous,  January  24,  1885,  according  to 
the  Munstcr  Express,  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacow 
branch  of  the  National  League  was  held,  at  which 
a  trader  in  Waterford  named  Quinn  was  condemned  for 
supplying  Cunningham.  That  was  because  Cunning- 
ham was  working  for  Carrigan.  On  the  Sunday  pre- 
vious to  April  18,  1885,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacow 
branch,  John  Jos.  Kelly,  of  Charlestown,  was  expelled 
the  branch  for  selling  cattle  to  Patrick  Carrigan,  at 
Waterford  Fair,  on  April  0.  At  the  same  meeting  Pat 
Barron,  a  mas^n,  apologized  for  having  said  in  a  pub- 
lichouse at  Waterford  that  Carrigan  was  as  good  a  man 
as  any  of  the  National  Leaguers  of  Kilmacow.  This 
also  appeared  in  the  Munstcr  Express.  At  u  meeting 
of  the  Kilmacow  branch  of  the  National  League,  held 
on  the  Sunday  previous  to  September  12,  1885,  one 
Mahony  was  reported  for  having  bought  butter  from 
the  "  big  grabber,"  meaning  Carrigan.  This  was  re- 
ported in  the  Mnnstcr  Express  on  September  12,  1885. 
At  a  meeting  of  tho  Kilmacow  branch  of  the  League, 
on  September  26,  18SG,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : — "  That  any  farmer  supplying  the  emergency 
men  who  work  with  the  grabber  or  his  supporters  be 
expelled."  On  September  29,  1885,  three  days  after- 
wards, Patrick  Carrigan  was  buying  a  pony  from 
James  Hanrahan,  in  the  street  of  Kilmacow.  James 
Gaule,  a  member  of  the  Kilmacow  branch  of  the 
League,  shouted  in  a  loud  voice  to  Hanrahan  not  to 
deal  with  Carrigan,  that  he  was  a  land-grabber. 
Gaule  then  took  Hanrahan  into  a  publichouse  to  treat 
him.  Carrigan  was  prevented  in  consequence  from 
buying  the  pony.  At  Kilmacow  Petty  Sessions,  on 
November  19, 1885, Gaule  was  sentenced  to  one  month's 
imprisonment  for  this  intimidation.  Gaule  appealed, 
and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  at  Thomastown  Quarter 
Sessions,  on  January  6,  1886.  On  December  23,  1885, 
a  League  demonstration  was  held  close  to  Carrigan's 
boycotted  farm.  Tho  Kilmacow  League  band  attended. 
Peter  Phelan,  president  of  the  local  branch,  and 
Patrick  Deady  delivered  speeches  denouncing  land- 
grabbers  in  their  midst.  Sergeant  Healy  took  notes 
of  these  speeches  and  can  produce  them.  A  proces- 
sion of  the  Leaguers  at  this  demonstration  marched 
past  C^arrigan's  house  groaning  and  hooting. 
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Is  there  anything  between  1885  and  1887  ?— There 
is  nothing  here.  On  January  27,  1887,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Kilmacow  branch  John  Larkin,  labourer,  came 
before  the  committee  seeking  admission  as  a  member. 
He  had  been  boycotted  while  in  Carrigan's  employ- 
ment, which  he  had  just  left.  The  committee  decided 
to  hold  over  his  case  till  next  meeting,  but  one  of 
the  members  stated  that  the  man  Larkin  was  starving, 
and  that  he  had  to  subsist  on  turnips  for  the  two  pre- 
vious days  after  leaving  Carrigan's  employment. 
Larkin  was  then  unanimously  admitted.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  March  28,  1887,  a  stone  roller  belonging  to 
Carrigan   was   found  maliciously  broken  in  his  field. 

Let  me  see,  the  case  came  to  this — in  February, 
1884,  Carrigan  takes  a  farm  from  which  Lawrence 
O'Hara  had  been  evicted.  Then  there  was  the  boy- 
cotting of  a  man  in  his  employment,  and  the  son  of 
the  evicted  tenant  gets  14  days'  hard  labour  for  some 
threatening  language  he  used  in  a  publichouse. 
Another  man  gets  a  month  for  advising  or  telling  a 
man    not    to    sell    to    Carrigan,  or    for    intimidating 

him  

Witness. — For  preventing  the  man  from  carrying  on 
his  business. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Then  on  March  28,  1887,  a  stone 
roller  belonging  to  Carrigan  is  broken  ;  is  that  the 
whole  story  ? — No  ;  there  is  the  boycotting  all 
through,  which  is  a  very  serious  offence  to  a  man  in 
bis  position, 

I  do  not  find  any  reference  to  Carrigan  being  boy- 
cotted in  your  notes  ? — ^He  is  referred  to  by  the 
League  all  through. 

Do  you  find  any  reference  to  Carrigan  being  boy- 
cotted in  the  sense  that  he  had  to  get  protection  ? — 
The  note  says  that  he  was  rigorously  boycotted,  and 
that  he  had  to  get  protection. 

How  long  did  this  last  ?— It  is  going  on  a  little  now, 

but  it  is  not   so  bad,  as  the  country  is  getting  quieter. 

Have  you  any  other  instances  ? — No  actual  outrages. 

He  was  not  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  the 

necessaries    of  life  ?— He  was,  for  he  had  to  get  them 

by  stealth,  or  other  people  for  him. 

There  is  no  report  of  that  ? — It  is  included  in  boy- 
cotting. 

Does  he  carry  on  his  farm  ? — Yes.  He  has  no  other 
business  but  farming. 

What  resolation  of  the  Kilmacow  branch  refers  to 
the  boycotting  ?— One  is  published  in  the  Munster 
Express,  November  15,1884  :— "  That  we  condemn  the 
action  of  one  of  our  prominent  members  for  trying  to 
seduce  our  president  to  grant  him  liberty  to  supply 
the  Kilmacow  grabber  and  an  associate  with  every  re- 
quisite they  should  demand."  That  refers  to  Carrigan, 
There  is  another;—"  That  we  denounce  the  conduct  of 
a  baker  living  convenient  to  the  bridge  of  Waterford 
for  supplying  the  land-grabbers  of  Kilmacow,  their 
associates,  and  all  obnoxious  persons,  and  that  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  his  bread  no  longer." 
.    Is   that    all  ?— On   January   34,  1885,  the    Mumler 


Express,    reporting   the   meeting     of   the   Kilmacow 
branch  of  the  Sunday  before  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Michael  Hennessey,  another  of  the  anti- 
Nationalists,  presented  himself  before  the  committee 
to  be  oaroUed.  He  promised  on  no  occasion  will  he 
be  again  found  straying  from  the  National  ranks. 
After  discussing  various  other  questions, the  ^llowing 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : — Resolved,  '  That 
we  condemn  the  action  of  a  certain  retailer  living 
convenient  to  the  bridge  of  Waterford,  who,  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  our  country's  organization,  seeks 
the  cover  of  the  night  to  supply  the  land-grabbers.'  " 
That  referred  to  Qainn,  who  had  supplied  goods  to 
Cauningham.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1886,  the 
Mtmster  Express  reports  a  meeting  of  the  Kilmacow 
branch.     It  says  : — 

"  Mr.  John  O'Keefe,  batcher,  was  reported  for 
sitting  in  company  with  John  Tobin,  a  man  who 
allowed  him«elf  to  be  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the 
first  performances  of  the  grabber  in  his  covetous  designs 
on  O'Hara's  farm.  Mr.  O'Keefe,  who  attended,  stated 
that  it  was  accidentally  he  was  there,  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  presence  of  that  man,  as  he  would  not 
stand  within  an  English  mile  of  the  wretch.  Proposed 
by  Mr.  Purcell  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brown  : — '  That 
any  farmer  supplying  the  emergency  men  who  work 
with  the  grabber  or  his  supporters  be  expelled  and  his 
subscription  forfeited.'  " 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — That  of  Colonel  Izod,  who 
had  incurred  unpopularity  for  evicting  a  man  named 
Davis.  On  the  14th  of  August,  1887,  a  National 
League  meeting  was  held  at  Dunnamaggan,  county  Kil- 
kenny, to  further  consider  the  boycotting  of  Colonel 
Izod's  labourers.  On  the  evening  of  that  date  a  mob 
assembled  outside  the  house  of  Bridget  Whelan, 
called  her  an  emergency  vagabond,  and  threw  stones 
through  her  windows,  because  she  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Colonel  Izod.  On  the  19th  of  Septentiljer  and 
the  19th  of  October,  1887,  the  windows  and  floors  of 
a  house  belonging  to  Colonel  Izod,  and  from  which  a 
man  named  Davis  had  been  evicted,  were  maliciously 
broken.  For  these  damages  Colonel  Izod  was  awarded 
£9  compensation  at  Kilkenny  March  Assizes,  1888. 
On  the  10th  of  January,  1888,  a  letter  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Izod  threatening  Colonel  Izod  and  warning 
him  to  reinstate  an  evicted  tenant  named  Davis.  On 
the  19th  of  August  following  a  fence  and  gate  of 
Colonel  Izod's  ware  maliciously  broken,  and  a  care- 
taker named  Farrant  was  intimidated  by  the  evicted 
tenant  Davis  and  Patrick  Macnamara. 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — It  is  one  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with. 

Let  me  see  for  a  moment,  with  reference  to  the  last 
case.  I  want  you  ]ust  to  refer  me  to  anything  to 
vouch  for  the  statement  with  which  the  p-icis  begins. 
You  say  yon  know  ' '  that  a  League  meeting  was  held 
to  further  consider  the  boycotting  of  Colonel  Izod's 
labourers."  Where  did  you  get  that  ?— From  the  report 
of  the  sergeant. 

There  is  no  report  in  a  newspaper,is  there  ? — No,  none. 

Except  the  suspicion  that  that  was  the  object,  have 
you  any    inCormatiOQ    at    all    aa   to  the  object  of  the 
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meeting  ?  Have  you  any  information  whatever  to 
justify  the  statement  that  at  that  meeting  there  was 
a  boycotting  resolution  passed  with  reference  to 
Colonel  Izod's  labourers  ?— None  but  what  I  got  from 
the  sergeant's  report.  He  is  here,  and  will  no  doubt 
verify  the  information  he  gave  me. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  my  reading  the  re- 
port ? — (After  examining  the  document.)  No,  I  sea 
no  objection. 

Sir  C.  EcrssELL  then  read  the  report,  in  which  the 
sergeant  stated  that  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
more  members  than  usual.  He  had  the  names  of  up- 
wards of  60,  90  being  present  altogether.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  from  any  person  what  the 
object  of  the  meeting  was,  but  he  believed  it  was 
chiefly  to  discuss  further  the  question  of  Colonel  Izod's 
harvesting  with  emergency  men.  His  reason  for  say- 
ing that  was  that  a  Mrs.  Brennan,  one  of  the  persons 
who  had  supplied  provisions  to  Colonel  Izod's  labourers, 
had  to  go  into  the  League  rooms,  he  believed,  to  give 
an  account  of  that  transaction.  She  did  not  remain 
long  inside.  He  never  saw  a  woman  there  before.  The 
people  remained  altogether  for  over  two  hours,  and 
seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  energetic. 

That  is  the  only  information  you  have  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Then  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  was  no  definite 
information  that  that  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  at 
all  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

Ezcept  what  we  have  ? — Yes. 

Now,  the  next  case  ? — The  next  is  a  case  of  boy- 
cotting in  county  Kerry. 

That  is  not  an  exceptionally  wicked  case,  I  think, 
and  I  will  not  trouble  you  about  it. — It  is  merely  the 
case  of  a  man  who  owned  a  car,  and  because  he  sup- 
plied the  police  at  evictions  he  was  boycotted.  It  was 
a  serious  loss  to  him. 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — Well,  I  will  take  Queen's 
County  now.  The  next  case  is  one  of  incendiary  fire 
and  injury  to  property. 

The  Attokuey-Gbneeal,— I  should  like  to  add,  my 
Lords,  with  reference  to  the  case  we  have  just  passed 
over,  that  this  man  was  boycotted  in  accordance  with 
a  direct  resolution  of  the  League. 

Sib  C.  Russell  (to  witness). — Now,  will  you  go  on 
with  this  case  ? — Samuel  Bolton  took  a  farm  from 
which  a  man  named  Carey  had  been  evicted. 
On  the  Sunday  previous  to  May  28,  1887,  as 
reported  in  the  Leinster  Leader  of  that  date,  a 
meeting  of  the  Graigue  and  Killeshin  branch 
of  the  National  League  was  held,  at  which 
Bolton  was  referred  to  in  strong  language.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  Central  Branch,  that 
no  sanction  should  be  given  to  any  arrangement  with 
the  grabber  until  the  tenant  was  reinstated.  On  July  17 
of  the  same  year  a  cook  of  hay  belonging  to  Bolton 
was  maliciously  burnt,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
£3  10s.  compensation.  In  August  be  was  again  con- 
demned by  the  National  League  in  strong  terms.     On 


October  10  following  a  valuable  iron  gate  was  taken 
away  from  his  farm.     The  gate  waV  not  recovered. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  see  that  a  speech  wag 
made  by  the  Eev.  D.  Byrne,  P.P.,  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  case  of  Tom  Carey  and  his  sister. 
He  speaks  of  their  eviction  as  being  "  arbitrary, 
cruel,  and  brutal."  He  speaks  of  an  interview 
with  Bolton.  He  made  a  promise  to  him  at  their  first 
interview  that  until  some  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  agents  for  the  Careys  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  place.  He  promised  even  to  go  to  the 
agent  and  represent  the  case  to  him,  and  it  the  agent 
would  not  come  to  terms  with  him  he  would  retire. 
Now  he  had  an  emergency  man  working  for  him  on  the 
road.  He  did  not  know  whether  this  person  carried 
a  revolver.  He  had  not  taken  it  out  to  shoot  his 
neighbours  yet.  Some  time  ago  Bolton  sent  a  mutual 
friend  to  him  about  the  matter,  but  he  would  not  treat 
with  him.  Afterwards  he  came  to  the  sale  and  said 
that  Bolton  would  go  and  throw  up  the  place,  although 
he  was  responsible  for  two  years'  rent.  I  do  not 
find  anything  stronger  than  that.  "As  they  would  see, 
they  were  not  to  come  to  any  arrangement  until  the 
grabber  had  given  up  the  farm.  Mr.  Bolton  could  not 
but  see  the  great  amount  of  annoyance  he  was  bringing 
on  a  peaceful  parish.  Two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the 
parish  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  It  was 
seemingly  the  intention  of  the  landlords  and  agents  to 
finish  the  work  of  the  Protestant  plantation  in  a  parish 
pretty  well  Protestantized  already.  He  was  no  hater 
of  Protestants.  He  had  no  objection  to  see  them 
possessing  farms,  or  to  see  farms  falling  into  their  hands 
in  the  usual  way  ;  but  he, objected  to  the  set  against 
Catholics,  and  he  raised  his  voice  in  protest."  Then 
comes  Mr.  Harrington's  letter  saying  that  no  sanction 
should  be  given  by  the  local  branch  to  any  such 
arrangement  until  the  evicted  tenant  was  reinstated 
in  his  farm.  Then  there  is  another  meeting,  the  Rev. 
W.  Maher,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  He  makes  a 
speech,  but  I  do  not  find  anything  about  Bolton  in 
it,  at  least  by  name.  "  Mr.  Carey  drew  attention 
to  the  fact,  so  well  known,  that  Mr.  Bolton  is  a  land- 
grabber,  having  taken  the  Stanny  farm.  .  .  .  He 
did  not  wish  to  condemn  any  man,  but  he  thought 
his  name  should  be  published."  "  He  referred  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  bought  a  quantity  of  hay  from 
Bolton,  although  he  knew  he  was  boycotted.  ...  He 
knew  very  well  what  a  ruffian  was,  but  these  emer- 
gency men  of  Bolton's  were  the  worst  ruffians  he  ever 
knew."  Then  I  see  Carey  makes  a  speech  at  a  meet- 
ing on  August  27,  1887.  He  refers  to  the  resolution 
passed  on  March  13  with  reference  to  the  Stanny 
Farm,  which  had  been  taken  over  their  heads  by  Mr. 
Bolton  while  they  were  treating  with  the  landlord. 
To  witness. — Do  you  think  it  right  that  when  a  tenant 
is  in  negotiation  with  his  landlord  for  a  settlement  of 
the  terms  of  his  occupation  another  man  should  step 
in  and  take  the  land  over  his  head  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
speak  to  the  circumstances. 

What  is  the  next  case  ?— A  case  in  North  Tipperary. 
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The  Attorney-General.— I  should  add,  my  Lords, 
that  after  the  speeches  on  the  last  occasion  a  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  that  every  memher  who  had  taken 
part  in  this  transaction  should  be  expelled  from  the 
branch.  That  is  with  reference  to  working  for  Bolton. 
It  was  denounced  as  "  the  most  disgraceful  act  that 
ever  took  place  in  this  parish  since  the  starting  of  the 
League."  The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  ex« 
pelled  members  left  the  room. 

Sib  C.  RuSiSELL. — I  do  not  find  any  names  of  those 
expelled. 

The  Attobney-Generai,.— The  names  of  those  who 
gave  an  explanation  were  given.  They  were  after- 
wards expelled. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— What  is  the  North  Tipperary 
case  ?— It  is  the  case  of  a  man  named  Fanning,  a  Poor 
Law  guardian. 

What  is  that  story  ?  Give  me  the  pricis  a  moment.  I 
see  he  also  took  a  farm  from  which  some  one  was 
evicted  ? — A  surrendered  farm.  William  Fanning,  of 
Loughmore,  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  took  on  March  25, 
1885,  a  farm  which  Richard  Crambie  had  surrendered 
in  1882.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Loughmore 
branch  on  the  Tuesday  previous  to  April  4,  1885,  as 
reported  in  the  Tipperary  Leader  of  April  4,  at  which 
Fanuing  was  expelled.  On  April  6  following  a 
threatening  letter  was  sent  to  him.  A  public  meeting 
was  hold  at  Loughftiore  on  April  18,  at  which  Fanning 
was  personally  condemned  and  strongly  denounced.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  on  April  26,  at  Loughmore,  at 
which  Fanning  was  mentioned  in  intimldatory 
language.  On  July  5  Fanning  was  hooted  and  groaned 
at.  At  petty  sessions  three  people  were  fined  for 
hooting  him.  On  October  29  Fanning's  son  was 
assaulted  and  stuuned  by  a  blow  from  an  unknown 
assailant.  On  September  2  Pat  Maher  was  sentenced 
to  two  months'  imprisonment  and  bound  to  the  peace 
for  12  months  for  assaulting  Fanning's  escort. 
Fanning  surrendered  the  farm  on  November  12,  1885, 
and  then  the  boycotting  and  outrages  ceased. 

The  Attoehey-Genbral. — When  did  Fanning  take 
that  farm  ?— March  25,  1885. 

Sir  C.  E0SSELI1. — And  surrendered  it  in  Novemner, 
1885. 

The  Court  here  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling, 

Sir  C.  EirsSBLL.— We  have  got  dowu  to  Nov.  12, 
1885,  and  then  he  surrendered,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
the  story  ?— Yes. 

Then  let  me  summarize  the  case.  Fanning,  Poor 
Law  guardian  and  Land  Leaguer,  takes  a  farm  in  1885 
that  had  been  surrendered  in  1882.  On  April  18,  1885, 
he  is  expelled  from  the  League  ;  on  April  6  a  threaten- 
ing letter  is  sent  to  him  ;  on  April  26  there  is  a  meet- 
ing condemning;  him  ;  in  July  he  was  hooted  ;  and  on 
October  29  his  son  had  a  stone  thrown  at  him  by  some' 
person  unknown. 

The  Attornby-GesterAI,.— I  think  his  son  was 
stunned  by  a  blow  from  some  unknown  person. 


Sir  0.  Russell. — Oh,  I  thought  the  word  was 
"stone."  In  November  he  surrendered  the  farm.  Is 
that  the  whole  case  ? — ^Yes. 

Let  me  have  the  whole  of  the  papers,  please,  in« 
eluding  the  pricis.  (Documents  handed  to  Sir  Cj 
Russell.) 

Sir  C.  Russell  here  read  an  extract  from  the  Tip- 
perary Leader,  April  18,  1885  s— 

"Father  O'Keane,  P.P.,  speaking  at  a  meeting, 
said  : — '  Any  farmer  who  goes  behind  the  back  of 
another,  or  transgresses  the  rales  of  the  League  in 
any  form,  should  be  condemned.  Unfortunately  in 
this  parish  the  most  grievous  offence  against  the 
League  was  committed  by  William  Farming.  ... 
He  was  expelled  from  the  League,  and  his  subscrip- 
tion was  returned  to  him,  and  Wm.  Fanning  would 
find  out  yet  that  the  money  would  not  fructify.'  " 

I  do  not  find  anything  more  until  I  come  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Robert  Nolan, who  asked  — 

"  How  aro  you  to  treat  this  landgrabber  ?  Well, 
you  aro  not  to  strike  him.  Don't  strike  but  boycot 
him  ;  avoid  him.  Let  no  person  go  near  him,  no  person 
speak  to  him.  Let  the  earth  be  to  him  a  Sahara. 
Let  him  wander  about  unknown,  unnoticed.  Let  him 
be  obliged  to  exclaim  with  Crusoe — 

"  '  O  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 

"  '  That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
"  '  Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
"  '  Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.'  " 

The  AlTORNEY-GENEEAJi. — My  Lords,  in  the  Tip> 
perary  Leader  of  the  same  date  is  reported  a  speech 
by  Mr.  David  Sheehy,  M.P..  and  there  are  further 
references  by  other  speakers  to  Fanning.  Mr.  DaviS 
Sheehy  said  this,  my  Lords  :^ 

' '  He  wished  not  only  the  members  of  the  branch, 
but  the  people  in  general  would  consider  some  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  case  to  which  the  first  resolution 
referred.  In  the  first  place  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
great  national  organization,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
position  this  man  Fanning  held  in  their  branch  of  that 
organization,  we  must  conclude  that  he  relied  on  that 
position  as  his  safeguard.  He  thought  that,  as  a  com- 
mittee man,  giving  a  subscription  of  £1,  and  posing 
therefore  as  a  patriot,  his  crime  would  be  lightly 
regarded.  Why,  his  pretences,  hypocrisy,  and  purse- 
conceit  but  aggravate  the  heinousness  of  his  traitorism. 
Out  upon  his  £1  note  ;  out  upon  the  mean  estimate 
(made  from  his  own  heart)  of  the  people's  purpose  ; 
out  upon  the  vile  calculations  to  be  sheltered  in  hia 
sin  for  these  unworthy  reasons.  Another  matter  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  case  is  the  Crimes  Act.  Did  he  cal- 
culate on  the  force  and  terror  of  the  law  for  an  immunity 
from  public  condemnation  ?  We  fear  no  Crimes  Act,  tor 
we  mean  to  keep  our  hands  stainless.  Outrage  is  no 
remedy.  Violence  from  the  people  would  but  help  the 
enemy  and  strengthen  the  grabber's  position.  We  do 
not  want  to  sully  our  hands  by  contact  with  him  or 
his.  When  we  see  in  the  street  a  depraved  woman, 
we  do  not  pelt  mud  at  her  or  beat  her  because  she 
has  outraged  her  humanity  and  the  infinite  goodness  of 
God,  whose  image  in  her  soul  the  creature  has 
sullied.  No,  we  shrink  from  her  as  she  passes,  wo 
shudder  at  her  shameless  degradation.  So,  too,  do 
we  abhor,  despise,  and  loathe  the  brazen  land- 
grabber  ;  so,  too,  will  we  give  the  breadth  of  the 
flags  in  the  street  and  the  road  in  the  country  to 
Billy  Fanning,  with  his  suing   face   his  hungry  eyes, 
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and  his  big  coat.  And  so  will  he  be  despised  and 
shunned  till  sorrow  has  eaten  into  his  heart,  till  the 
Bait  tears  have  furrowed  his  hard  visafje,  or  till, 
sickened  by  the  shame  of  his  sin,  he  makes  public 
atonement  and  purges  his  thievish  maw  of  his  prey. 
Falsehood  is  always  a  weapon  with  the  wrongdoer, 
and  Billy  of  Clondoty,  I  hoar,  is  using  it  to  palliate 
his  crime.  He  pretends  his  case  is  not  a  grabbing 
case,  because  he  says  Mr.  Gamble  gave  up  the  farm. 
Mr.  Cambie  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  bid  for  the 
farm  £150 — the  Poor  Law  valuation — when  it  was  sold 
at  Nenagh.    But  he  would  not  bid  a  rack-rent. 

"  Mr.  Cambie. — I  was  in  treaty  for  the  farm  when 
Fanning  grabbed  it. 

"  Mr.  Sheehy. — Mr.  Cambie  now  informs  us  he 
was  in  treaty  for  it,  when  Billy,  dreading  longer  delay 
(for  he  well  knew  the  land  would  be  Mr.  Cambie's  again 
if  he  did  not  snap  it  at  once),  grabbed  the  farm  with 
trembling  haste.  You  see  the  hungry  traitor  has  not  a 
single  palliating  circumstance  in  his  favour.  He  has 
belied  every  profession  he  ever  made,  he  has  flouted 
every  principle  cherished  by  the  people,  and  'twill 
be  a  surprise  to  nie  if  he  does  not  yet  curse  the  day 
he  cast  covetous  eyes  on  his  neighbour's  property  and 
wish  he  were  far  away  from  the  miseries  of  Glondoty. 
We  have  all  a  duty  to  perform.  If  farm-getting-made- 
easy  is  to  be  found  by  land-grabbing,  there  is  not  an 
idle  farm  in  the  land — left  idle  because  the  tenants 
would  not  longer  endure  the  exactions  of  the  land- 
lords— that  would  not  be  quickly  pounced  on  by 
vultures  of  the  Bill  Fanning  species.  The  people  on 
every  side  look  to  us  to  put  the  shame  and  discredit 
of  this  grabbing  from  us.  With  all  our  hearts' 
bitterness  we  turn  from  the  dishonour  and  let  its  light 
burn  on  the  forehead  of  the  guilty  thing  who  has  made 
for  himself  the  very  unenviable  notoriety.  We  will 
in  a  fortnight  from  to-day,  in  a  public  meeting  here, 
teil  those  friends  of  ours  from  the  surrounding 
districts  how  detestable  to  us  is  the  grabber's  conduct. 
I  beg  to  second  the  resolutions." 
The  resolution  was  this,  my  Lord.s  :  — 

"  That  W.  Fanning,  P.L.G.,  by  his  land-grabbing 
has  basely  violated  a  vital  principle  of  the  League 
and  decree  of  the  county  convention  ;  that  ho  is, 
therefore,  an  arrant  traitor  to  the  tenant  inte- 
rest, and  an  effective  tool  of  landlord  oppression  and 
exaction  in  the  country  ;  and  that  we  are  glad  and 
proud  the  wretched  and  shameless  renegade  has  been 
expelled  our  ranks." 

Sib  C.  Russell.— What  is  the  next  case?— The  case 
of  Morgan  Hogan.  He  was  boycotted.  On  July  2,  1885, 
he  took  an  evicted  farm  and  was  at  once  boycotted 
for  doing  so.  In  the  Midland  Tribune  of  July  23, 
1885,  the  following  appeared  : — "  Resolved  that  we 
havo  heard  with  indignation  of  the  conduct  of  Morgan 
Hogan,  who  has  contemned  the  principles  of  the 
National  League  by  the  act  of  land-grabbing  ;  that 
we  do  not  regard  him  as  a  true  Irishman  ;  and  that  we 
declare  him  incapable  of  membership  of  the  Irish 
National  League."  On  July  7,  1887,  four  of  Hogan's 
out-ofEces  were  maliciously  burnt  ;  none  of  his 
neighbours  came  to  his  assistance  on  the  occasion. 
He  was  awarded  £50  compensation.  In  the  Midland 
Tribune  of  May  3,  1888,  the  following  appeared  : — 
"  A  general  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held 
in  Redwood  on  Sunday  last.  Patrick  Noran,  of  Red- 
wood,'appeared  before  the;meeting  and  offered  a  most 


humble  apology  for  having  been  in  the  company  of 
Morgan  Hogan,  and  he  was  let  off  with  a  severe 
reprimand." 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — Edward  Tobin  ;  boycotting 
and  intimidation,  South  Tipperary.  Edward  Tobin, 
oar-owner  and  farmer,  residing  at  Clonmel,  after 
managing  an  evicted  and  boycotted  farm  for  the  land- 
lord, subsequently  took  two  evicted  farms  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1887,  entering  into  possession  on  January  20, 
1888.  He  was  referred  to  at  the  Fethard  branch  of  the 
National  League,  published  in  the  Tipperary  National- 
ist of  March  11,  1888.  He  was  also  referred  to  at  the 
Poworstown  and  Lisronagh  branch,  published  in  the 
Tipperary  Nationalist  of  November  21,  1888.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  extracts  from  the  paper,  an  indoor  meeting 
of  the  Powerstown  and  Lisronagh  branch  was  held  on 
June  20,  1888,  at  Rathronau  Mills,  at  which  a  man 
named  James  Shea  appeared  and  apologized  for  having 
bought  cattle  from  Tobin.  At  a  fair  in  Glonmel  on 
November  5,  1888,  Tobin's  cattle  were  boycotted.  I 
would  rather  not  refer  to  that  case,  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  some  others  are  to  bo  tried  for  it  ;  it 
is  pending.  1  mention  that  case  as  a  very  serious  one 
tor  a  man  in  his  position. 

Sir  G.  Russell. — They  are  all  serious.— Some  of 
them  more  or  less  so  ;  this  man  was  a  car  driver  and 
lost  his  business.  Then  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1885,  the  action  of  Mr.  Valentine  Ryan  was 
brought  before  the  Cappawhite  branch  of  tho 
League.  He  has  been  boycotted,  and  a  serious 
outrage  has  happened.  On  July  20,  1883,  a 
threatening  notice  was  found  near  Ohadville,  calling 
ou  the  people  to  boycott  him.  On  December  30,  1S85, 
he  received  a  threatening  letter  ;  on  January  7,  1886, 
a  notice  was  posted  up  threatening  any  one  who 
should  take  his  dairy,  and  he  is  now  obliged  to  send 
his  milk  to  Dublin  by  train,  and  his  men  have  to  be 
protected  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  junction.  On 
January  16,  1888,  he  was  fired  at  in  his  own  house, 
and  he  is  now  under  protection.  • 

There  was  a  prosecution,  was  there  not,  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Valentine  Ryan'ii  case  ? — Yes,  for 
that  firing. 

Were  you  present  ? — No  ;  but  I  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Do  you  remember  before  whom  it  was  tried  ?— 
Before  Judge  O'Brien,  I  think. 

Did  he  make  any  observations  about  the  evidence 
of  this  gentleman  ? — I  was  not  presenb  at  the  trial. 

Was  there  any  conviction  in  the  case  ? — No,  tho 
man  was  acquitted.  I  think  I  know  to  what  you 
refer  ;  there  was  a  man  arrested  by  the  police,  who 
was  tried  for  committing  the  outrage  ;  Mr.  Ryan  did 
nob  identity  him  at  the  time,  but  identified  him  sub- 
sequently, and  I  believe  the  Judge  remarked  that  ho 
could  not  expect  the  jury  to  do  what  Mr.  Ryan  could 
not  do  in  the  first  instance. 

Was  there  not  more  ;  did  he  not  say  

The  Attorney-General. — I  submit  that  the  witness 
has    said    that  he  was  not  present  ;    be  has  told  what 
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he  knows,  and  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to 
put  anything  further  to  him  with  regard  to  what  he 
does  not  know. 

Sir  C.  RtrssELL. — What  he  said  is  part  of  what  he 
knows. 

Witness. — No,  all. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — Very  well.  Now  with  reference 
to  this  milk  grievance,  was  not  Mr.  Ryan  in  the  habit 
of  selling  his  milk  in  Dublin  ? — I  believe  not  before 
that.    I  know  he  could  not  sell  it  where  he  was. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  that  part  of  the  country 
it  is  quite  an  ordinary  thing  to  send  milk  to  Dublin  ? 
— I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it  is.  This  gentleman 
has  also  a  farm  in  another  county.  I  know  that  his 
men  were  obliged  to  have  police  protection  going  to 
a  distant  station. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  League  at 
Cappawhite  on  the  12th  of  July,  1835,  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Ryan  I  will  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  : — 

"  Rev.  J.  R.  Crowe,  CO.,  presiding. 
"  300  members  present. 

•*  It  was  stated  by  a  member  present  that  several 
persons  (not  members)  attend  our  meetings,  circulate 
false  reports,  and  thereby  create  disunion.  It  was 
resolved  that  none  but  members  be  admitted  in  future. 

**  The  heartless  eviction  of  the  widow  Ryan,  Bally- 
kireon,  by  Valentine  Ryan,  J. P.,  Chadville,  was 
reported.  Lawrence  Hogan,  defended  the  action 
of  Mr.  Ryan,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  several 
years'  rent  due,  together  with  costs.  George  Ryan, 
son  to  the  evicted  widow,  denied  that  there  was  so 
mucb  rent  due  as  stated  by  Hogan.  To  end  the  dis- 
cussion, the  rev.  chairman  asked  Hogan  if  he  was 
authorized  to  make  terms  with  Mrs.  Ryan.  He  stated 
he  was,  and  produced  a  letter  (not  read)  to  that 
effect,  agreed  to  accept  £1  in  satisfaction  of  rent  due, 
and  to  give  two  years  for  payment  of  £2  costs.  The 
rev.  chairman,  whose  purse  is  always  open  to  the 
wants  of  the  distressed,  handed  Ryan  £1  to  be  given 
to  Lawrence  Hogan,  who  promised  to  admit  Mrs.  Ryan 
to  her  holding  next  day." 

That  seems  to  be  the  only  part  that  refers  to  Mr. 
Ryan  ? — It  shows  that  the  matter  was  under  discus- 
sion. The  "  heartless  eviction  "  is  referred  to,  and 
the  man  was  cried  down  who  defended  him. 

I  do  not  see  that  in  the  report.  Was  this  Hogan  in 
the  employment  of  Mr.  Valentine  Ryan  ? 

The  President. — Had  he  taken  the  place  ? 

SlE  C.  Russell. — No,  my  Lord,  nobody  had  taken 
the  place. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  Captain  Slacke, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  part  of  your  business  to 
inform  yoursel%about  the  circumstances  of  evictions, 
whether  they  are  harsh  or  not  ?— ^Every  eviction  is  re- 
ported, and  I  should  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
each  one. 

Did  you  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Ryan's 
relations  with  his  tenants  generally  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

I  have  got  a  whole  page  here  which  shows  that  his 
rents  were  raised  in  1871.^That  part  would  not  come 
before  me  ;  I  have  -nothing  to  do  with  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Land  Courts.    I  may  tell  you  that  Mr. 


V.  Ryan  has  the  name  of  being  a  hard  landlord,  but  I 
cannot  tell  you  all  the  particulars. 
;  Now,- tell  me,  when  you  spoke  of  his  being  fired  at  in 
1888  you  seemed  to  conuect  that  with  somethiugthat  the 
League  did  in  1885  ? — Because  I  know  of  the  resolu- 
tions passed,  and  that  he  was  obnoxioijs  to  the  League 
and  was  obliged  to  have  protection  ;  it  culminated  in 
that  manner. 

He  has  the  name  of  being  a  hard  landlord  ? — Yes. 

Well,  I  have  here  a  table  of  some  reductions  made 
in  his  rents,  which  I  will  read.  There  is  £3  7s.  Cd. 
reduced  to  £2  15s.,  rent  raised  in  1871  ;  £29  to  £22, 
rent  raised  in  1871  ;  £3  4s.  2d.  to  £2,  £13  10s.  re. 
duced  to  £10  7s.,  £6  to  £4  8s.,  and  so  on.  Those  are 
pretty  good  reductions.  I  see  those  are  on  his  estate 
in  Douegal.  Here  is  his  property  in  Tipperary — £34 
reduced  to  £26,  £32  to  £25,  £21  to  £19,  £28  to  £21i 
These  rents  in  Tipperary  were  raised  in  1855.  Now, 
what  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  that  of 
Richard  Mitchell.  On  June  11,  1880,  several  tenants 
on  the  property  of  R.  Hunt,  near  Drangan,  wero 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  farms  re- 
mained vacant  until  IB84.  In  1884  Richard  Mitchell, 
from  Carlow,  took  the  grazing,  and  was  at  once 
rigorously  boycotted.  He  has  since  taken  other  evicted 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  still  remains  boy- 
cotted and  under  police  protection.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  1884, a  meeting  of  the  National  League  was  held 
at  Drangan, where  Mr.Davitt  told  the  people  to  keep  a 
watchful  and  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  greatest  curse  that 
could  afflict  them— land-grabbing — and  advised  them 
to  continue  to  stamp  it  out.  At  a  League  meeting  at 
Fethard  Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  M.P.,  told  the  people  to 
look  upon  a  land-grabber  as  a  man  who  had  forfeited 
his  right  to  a  home  within  the  country.  In  October, 
1885,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  denounced  land-grabbers  as 
persons  to  be  avoided  like  men  with  leprosy  or 
cholera.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1885,  a  plough  and 
harness  and  hay  were  taken  from  the  evicted  farm, 
for  which  £2C  compensation  was  awarded  at  the 
Clonmel  Assizes  on  March  16,  1886.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1886,  a  cow  was  maliciously  killed,  and  on 
February  16,  1887,  £18  compensation  was  awarded  tor 
it.  On  February  16,  1887,  a  bullock  was  maliciously 
killed,  and  £7  10s.  compensation  was  awarded  for  it 
at  the  following  assizes.  This  man  was  also  rigorously 
boycotted,  and  at  the  MuUinahone  Petty  Sessions,  in 
December,  1887,  three  shopkeepers  were  prosecuted 
for  conspiring  to  boycott  Mitchell's  son,  and  were 
sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment.  That  is  the 
whole  of  Mitchell's  case. 

Then  may  I  take  it  that  neither  Mr.  Mayne,  M.?., 
nor  Mr.  Davitt,  in  the  speeches  which  they  made  in 
1884,  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  in  1885,  named  this 
particular  person  Mitchell  ? — No  ;  but  they  referred 
to  land-grabbing. 

You  know  that  denunciation  of  land-grabbing  was 
very  common,  and  that  there  was  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing in  the  country  about  it  ? — Yes. 

Well,  with   regard  to  this  case  of  Mitchell's,  may  I 
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take  it  that  the  whole  story  is  this — grazing  of  the 
land  taken  in  1884  ;  speeches  by  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Mayne,  May,  1884,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eyan  in  1885  ; 
plough  and  harness  taken,  cow  killed,  and  £18  com- 
pensation ;  February,  1887,  bullock  killed,  £7  10s.  com- 
pensation ?  Is  that  the  whole  story  ? — And  the  boy- 
cotting. 

Who  were  these  people  who  were  prosecuted  ? — They 
were  shopkeepers  ;    I  do  not  remember  their  names. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  correct — that  you  instructed  the  police  to  write 
to  Mitchell  to  get  him  to  apply  to  particular  trades- 
men in  order  to  found  a  prosecution  ? — I  instructed  a 
policeman  to  accompany  him,  and  I  think  to  write  to 
him.  I  certainly  instructed  a  policeman  to  go  down 
with  him  to  find  out  whether  he  was  boycotted  or  not, 
and  he  found  he  was. 

Where  did  these  people  live  ?— In  Drangan. 

They  were  not  the  only  people  who  could  supply  the 
goods  ? — They  were  directed  to  go  to  all  the  shops.  It 
is  a  small  village. 

Were  these  not  particular  shopkeepers  who  it  was 
thought  would  refuse  ? — No,  thSy  were  told  to  go  to 
all  ;  and  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  go 
to  all. 

Bat  had  Mitchell  complained,  or  was  it  yon 
who  directed  the  police  to  go  ? — Mitchell  com- 
plained  to  me  personally  that  he  was  boycotted  and 
could  not  get  anything  in  Dangan,  and  then  I  sent  a 
policeman  with  him  with  the  view  of  finding  out 
whether  it  was  the  case  or  not,  and  to  get  him  provi- 
sions.   He  was  actually  starving. 

Did  he  look  like  a  starving  man  ? — It  is  some  time 
ago,  and  I  cannot  recollect. 

Was  it  not  a  common  thing  to  send  a  policeman 
down  to  see  whether  they  would  refuse  or  not,iu  order 
to  get  up  a  prosecution  ? — The  shopkeepers  were  in 
the  habit  of  saying  they  had  no  bread  for  sale,  and  to 
test  the  case  they  asked  for  something  exposed  for 
sale,  and  it  was  found  they  would  not  sell  anything. 

Did  you  nominate  the  magistrates  who  tried  this 
case  ? — I  should  think  I  did. 

And  it  was  upon  this  particular  refusal  to  supply  to 
this  policeman  that  the  prosecution  was  based  ? — To 
supply  to  Mitchell,  who  was  accompanied  by  this 
policeman. 

What  was  the  sentence  ? — There  were  several  prose- 
cntions.  In  the  case  in  question  they  were  sentenced 
to  six  weeks'  imprisonment.  Two  of  the  defendants 
appealed,  but  the  sentences  were  confirmed  by  the 
County  Court  Judge  at  Clonmel  Quarter  Sessions. 

Well,  what  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  that 
of  John  Hayden.  On  the  16th  of  August,  1882,  Eobert 
Bradshaw  evicted  Thomas  Ryan  for  the  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  the  farm  came  into  Bradshaw's  hands  and 
remained  so  imtil  June, 1884.  This  is  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood as  Mitchell's,  and  the  National  League  was 
very  active  at  Drangan  at  that  time,  and  at  a  meeting 
on  the  11th  of  May,  1884,  Mr.  Davitt  used  the  words 
previously  referred  to    about    keeping    a  watchful  eye 


on  the  land-grabber.  Bradshaw  owed  a  man  named 
Hayden  some  money,  but  having  none  to  pay,  handed 
him  over  the  evicted  farm  instead,  in  June,  1884.  On 
the  30th,  of  June  three  shots  were  fired  into  Hayden's 
house  to  intimidate  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
taken  the  evicted  farm. 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  case  is  from 
South  Tipperary— that  of  John  Barnes,  living  near 
Carrick-on-Suir.  He  sold  the  interest  of  some  farms  to 
the  tenants,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  National  League.  At  the  Grangemuckler  branch 
(reported  in  the  Tipperary  Nationalist  of  January  11, 
1888)  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  League. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
on  September  30,  1888,  when  strong  language  was 
used  against  landlords.  On  October  22  a  rick  of  hay 
belonging  to  Barnes  was  destroyed  maliciously  by  fire. 
He  was  awarded  £80  as  compensation  at  presentment 
sessions.  On  July  5,  1886,  300  acres  of  heath  belong- 
ing to  his  brother  Patrick  Barnes  had  been  burnt. 

Sib  C.  Kussell.— Well,  you  have  heard  of  such 
things  as  that  happening  accidentally.  What  is  the 
next  step  in  the  story  ?— A  branch  of  the  League  sent  a 
letter  to  another  branch  calling  upon  it  to  boycott 
Thomas  Barnes  for  grinding  wheat  for  his  brother. 
Thomas  Barnes  apologized  to  the  League. 

What  is  the  next  case  ?— That  of  Mrs.  Murray,  in 
South  Tipperary.  She  used  to  live  in  Scotland,  but  she 
held  property  near  Mullinahone.  She  evicted  some 
tenants  in  1882  and  in  1883.  In  the  years  1883,  1884, 
and  1885  the  property  was  looked  after  by  her 
daughter,  now  Mrs.  Hayden.  After  the  evictions  in 
1883  she  was  boycotted,  and  could  not  get  provisions. 
At  the  Grangemucklagh  branch  of  the  League  on 
August  15,  1885,  a  party  came  before  the  committee 
accused  of  providing  Mrs.  Hayden  and  her  emergency 
gang  with  provisions.  On  December  26,  1885,  eight 
head  of  cattle  disappeared  from  Mrs.  Murray's  farm. 
On  July  29,  1887,  the  bones  of  the  animals  were 
found  buried  in  a  field  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
from  which  they  were  originally  taken.  Mrs.  Murray 
obtained  £70  as  compensation.  Before  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cattle  a  colt  was  found  dead  upon  her 
farm,  and  on  April  17,  1884,  one  of  her  heifers  was 
found  dead  in  a  field,  and  she  obtained  £6  as  compensa- 
tion. On  August  14,  1887,  a  party  of  men  attacked 
the  house  of  a  caretaker  on  an  evicted  farm,  and  the 
windows  were  broken.  The  boycotting  of  Mrs.  Murray 
continued.  Her  daughter's  husband  assisted  her  in 
the  management  of  the  farm.  The  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Mullinahone  branch  of  the  League. 

Then  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  denunciation  by  the 
League  or  of  encouragement  to  boycotting  to  which  you 
can  point  is  in  connexion  with  the  Grangemucklagh 
branch  meeting  on  August  16,  1885  ? — Yes  ;  but  there 
were  other  meetings  to  which  I  can  refer  as  showing 
the  action  of  the  League. 

But,  before  the  outrages,  the  meeting  in  August, 
1885,  is  the  only  one  to  which  you  can  point  ? — That 
is  the    only  public    thing  ;    but   it   must  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  when  Mrs.  Murray's  daughter  camo  over  to 
take  care  of  the  place  she  had  to  have  personal  police 
protection. 

Have  you  in  this  pricis  any  suggestion  of  any  action 
by  the  League  not  public  before  the  outrages  ? — No. 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — The  next  one  is  of  simple 
boycotting. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  about  that. — There  is  a  long 
speech  in  it  to  read. 

The  Atiorney-General. — Let  me  see  the  speech, 
and  I  will  look  it  through. 

SiK  C.  KussELL. — ^What  is  the  next  ? — It  is  a  case 
from  Watertord— that  of  Mr.  John  Bosanquet.  In  May 
or  June,  1888,  Mr.  Bosanquet  purchased,  under  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act,  a  farm  in  the  district  of  Portlaw, 
from  which  a  man  named  Whelan  had  been  evicted 
in  March,  1886.  On  July  15,  1888,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Newtown  branch  of  the  League,  it  was  resolved 
to  boycott  Mr.  Bosanquet  for  having  bought  this  farm. 
On  the  Sunday  previous  to  July  21,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  same  branch,  the  following  resolution  was  passed: — 

"  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Newtown  branch, 
hereby  condemn  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  the 
cowardly  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Mr.  Bosanquet 
in  grabbing  the  farm'  at  Lahordan  from  which  Whelan 
was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  an  impossible 
rack-rent." 

The  Pkesident. — What  did  you  say  about  its  being 
bought  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  ? — He  had  bought 
it  under  the  Act. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — It  could  not  be  under  that  Act. 

Witness. — In  this  case  he  took  the  farm  and  then 
purchased  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — He  could  not  buy  under  Lord 
Ashbourne's  Act  unless  he  went  through  the  form  of 
being  made  a  tenant. 

The  President. — I  only  wish  to  understand  what  he 
said. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — You  have  mentioned  two  condem- 
nations of  his  conduct.  Go  on.— On  October  20, 1888,  the 
conduct  of  a  butcher  who  had  bought  cattle  from  Mr. 
Bosanquet  was  brought  before  the  Newtown  branch. 
On  January  14,  1889,  two  bullocks  of  Mr.  Bosanquet's 
were  killed  maliciously. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — I  see  that  on  August  25  the  com- 
mittee of  the  League  branch  "  resolved  to  write  to 
Mr.  Bosanquet  to  ask  for  any  explanation  he  might 
choose  to  give  for  his  action,  and  that  no  communica- 
tion was  received  from  him."  (To  the  witness.) 
What  is  the  next  case  ? — That  of  Shanahan,  in  county 
Waterford.  On  October  15,  1887,  the  late  Mr.  Pyne, 
M.P.,  accompanied  by  some  prominent  National 
Leaguers,  went  to  the  house  of  William  Shanahan, 
who  was  expecting  eviction  tor  non-payment  of  rent. 
Mr.  Pyne.in  the  course  of  a  violent  Bpeech,incited  the 
man  to  resist  the  sheriff. 

Have  you  any  report  of  it  ?— No.  He  was  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  On 
October  30  a  meeting  of  the  Newtown  branch  of  the 
League  was  held,  at  which  horns  were  distributed,  to 


be  used  to  collect  a  crowd  at  the  eviction  of 
Shanahan.  On  November  17,  at  the  carrying  out  of 
the  eviction,  considerable  resistance  was  offered  to 
the  sheriff's  ofBcers,  and  the  house  was  barricaded.' 
Three  persons  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison^ 
ment— from  three  weeks  to  fourteen  days.  That  was  a 
case  of  a  speech  inciting  to  resistance. 

Have  you  any  note  of  this  speech  ? — Not  a  short- 
hand note. 

Was  any  reference  to  horns  made  at  that  meeting  ?— 
Horns  were  used  after  that  meeting. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Pyne  was  afterwards 
acquitted  ? — On  appeal,  on  a  technical  point. 

Was  not  the  technical  point  that  there  was  no  case  ? 
— I  was  not  present.     I  could  not  say  for  certain. 

Was  it  not  said  that  while  it  may  not  have  been  the 
worst  speech,  yet  it  was  not  an  intimidating  speech  ? 
— I  understand  it  was  on  a  technical  point. 

What  point  ? — Some  point  of  law,  I  believe. 

Was  it  not  that  the  summons  disclosed  no  offence 
under  the  Act  ? — I  don't  know.     I  was  not  there. 

The  Attoenby-Gbneeal.— I  am  told  it  was  on  the' 
form  of  the  summons  and  amendment  was  refused. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — The  point  was  that  the  summons 
disclosed  no  offence  which  came  within  the  Act.  (To 
witness.)  What  is  the  next  case  ? — That  of  Bartnett— < 
PatrickBartuettjOf  Sheaumore,  Ballyduff,  county  Water- 
ford.  In  March  or  April,  1885,  he  took  a  farm  from 
which  a  man  named  Daniel  Hodnett  had  been  evicted. 
A  National  League  outdoor  meeting  was  immediately 
organized  and  held  in  the  vicinity  of  Bartnett's 
residence  on  April  26  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
him.  At  this  meeting  strong  language  was  used 
against  land-grabbers,  and  Bartnett's  name  was 
mentioned.  On  May  31  following  two  boycotting 
notices  were  posted  on  the  chapel  door  of  Ballyduff 
warning  people  against  dealing  with  the  Bartnott 
family.  On  July  12  a  notice  was  posted  at  Ballyduff 
chapel  threatening  to  shoot  any  shopkeeper  who 
would  supply  Bartnett,  and  to  boycott  a  man  named 
Leuane  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Bartnetts. 
On  October  12,  1885,  the  tails  of  five  cows  belonging 
to  Bartnett  were  maliciously  cut  off  in  the  case  of 
two,  and  injured  in  the  case  of  the  other  three.  A 
cabbage  garden  belonging  to  Bartnett  was  also 
maliciously  injured,  and  40  head  of  cabbages  taken 
up. 

When  was  the  paper  from  which  you  read  written  ? 
— The  other  day.  I  picked  out  the  cases  and  had  this 
pricis  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  evidence. 

Did  you  dictate  it  to  your  clerk  ? — No. 

Is  this  your  language  : — "  A  National  League  out- 
door meeting  was  immediately  organized  and  held  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  him  P" — No.  It  was 
written  in  my  office. 

Then  I  see  a  remark  in  the  margin  of  your  pricis 
— "  Can  be  proved  by  District  Inspector  Wynne." 
Is  there  anything  here  from  Wynne  which  vouches 
that  statement  ?™It  sho'ws  that  a  report  was  made  to 
him. 
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How    could   he  know  ? — He  lives  on  the  spot,  and  it 
was  his  business  to  know. 
The   Attokkey-Geneeal. — This  is   to   be    found  in 

ihe  original  report  of  April,  1885. 

.  Sir  C.  Russell. — Is  not  this  a  report  with  refer- 

[(Iico  to  the  prohibition  of  a  meeting  ? — (Report 
(  anded  to  witness.)  It  is  with  reference  to  a  meeting 
rJ  the  Newtown  Land  League  on  October  30,  1887. 
I'he  meeting  was  held. 

What  is  the  next  case  you  have  ?— Michael  Walsh, 
Cr.rrick  Castle,  Waterford.  In  January  or  February, 
1887,  he  took  a  farm  in  Carrick  Castle  from  which 
a  person  named  Kate  Walsh  had  been  evicted.  The 
National  League  held  a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
evicted  farm  as  reported  in  the  Mnnster  Express.  A 
letter  was  read  from  the  evicted  tenant  saying 
that  her  farm  had  been  taken  by  Michael  Walsh,  the 
grabber,  and  that  she  left  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ballylaneen  branch  of  the  National  League.  This 
branch  vigorously  took  up  the  matter,  and  it  engaged 
their  attention  at  almost  every  meeting  up  till 
May,  1887.  Correspondence  was  read  showing  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  case.  The 
committee  had  "  condemned  the  action  of  Mich 
Walsh,  the  grabber.  Father  Walsh,  his  brother,  Father 
0'Connor,and  Father  Burke  on  the  1st  of  April, and  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  surrender  the  farm 
at  once  and  fall  into  line  with  the  people  to  battle 
against  landlordism."  It  was  stated  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  priests  had  been  guilty  of  un- 
scrupulousness  and  misstatements  and  mean  and  dis- 
honest conduct.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Stradbally 
branch  of  the  League  on  the  15th  of  May,  1887, 
B  letter  was  read  from  the  secretary  to  the  Dungarvan 
branch  "  relative  to  a  resolution  condemning  one  Mr. 
Boyle  for  allowing  smith  work  to  be  done  for  Walth, 
the  grabber."  At  Abbeyside  National  League  branch 
on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  28th  of  May,  1887, 
a  resolution  from  Stradbally  branch  condemning 
Boyle  for  working  for  "  Mich  Walsh,  the  grab- 
ber," was  adopted.  At  Stradbally  branch  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1887,  a  complaint  was  made  that  a 
man  named  Mat  Whelan,  Graigue,  had  been  seen 
with  the  grabber  and  his  servant  boj*  feeding 
his  colts.  The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  to 
Whelan  and  ask  him  to  attend  the  next  meeting. 
Whelan  attended  the  next  meeting,  and  after  explain- 
ing that  he  only  met  vTalsh  accidentally,  and  humbly 
pleading  that  he  thought  it  was  no  harm,  and  promising 
not  to  assist  the  grabber  in  future,  he  was  retained  as 
a  member.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1887,  a  slated  cow- 
house of  Michael  Walsh's  was  maliciously  burnt. 

Your  pricis  of  that  case  was  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  others  ? — Yes. 

What  is  the  next  case  ?— It  is  the  case  of  boycotting 
a  man  named  Hickie,  who  afterwards  Joined  the 
League. 

What  then  ?— I  go  next  to  Wexford.  At  Oulart  dis- 
trict council  of  the  National  League,  held  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1888,  as  reported  in  the  Wixjord  Pconlc  of  ' 


the  11th  of  February,  1888,  the  case  of  Carroll's 
evicted  farm  was  considered.  Patrick  Carroll  had  been 
evicted  from  this  farm  of  100  acres  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1887.  At  the  district  council  meeting  it  was  reported 
that  the  case  was  looked  upon  as  "  one  of 
harshness  and  cruelty,"  and  a  list  of  persons  who 
had  taken  grass  on  the  farm  was  handed  in. 

What  branch  of  the  League  was  that  ? — The  Oulart  dis- 
trict council.  The  outrage  was  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  On  that  day,  the  date  on  which  Tomkins  was 
to  enter  into  possession  of  the  farm,  the  outhouses  of 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  lived,  were  burnt  down  and 
totally  destroyed  ;  27  head  of  cattle  were  killed,  and 
a  quantity  of  hay  was  maliciously  set  Are  to  and  de- 
stroyed . 

Was  there  a  claim  for  compensation  ? — Yes,  £912. 
On  February  26  two  threatening  notices  were  posted 
with  regard  to  the  brothers.  Carroll  is  still  under 
personal  police  protection. 

Sir  C.  Russell  (reading). — "Oulart  branch.  The  case 
of  Carroll  and  Moynahan  was  then  considered.  Some 
members  of  the  council  objected  to  these  cases  being 
taken  up,  as  it  was  the  general  impression  that  they  had 
not  made  such  a  fight  against  landlords  as  would  war- 
rant its  being  taken  up."  This  was  a  case  apparently  in 
which  the  proceedings  against  Carroll  had  been  by 
Diiblin  writ,  and  a  sale  of  the  interest  under  judg- 
ment ? — I  think  it  was.     It  was  a  large  farm. 

And  at  the  sale  the  son  bid  for  the  farm,  but  would 
not  be  accepted  as  a  purchaser  ? — That  is  so, I  believe. 

That  is  the  whole  of  that  case  ? — That  is  the  whole 
of  the  case.  The  man  was  boycotted,  and  is  under 
police  protection. 

Have  you  information  of  any  other  action  on  the  part 
of  the  League  ? — No. 

What  is  the  next  case  ?— The  next  case  is  one  of 
resistance  to  the  sheriif,  in  county  Wexford. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  that.  There 
was  resistance  to  eviction  ? — Yes. 

The  Axtoeney-Genkral.— With  regard  to  the  last 
case  about  the  £900  compensation,  a  man  named 
Edward  Moyle  seems  to  have  said  that  in  some  locali- 
ties the  National  League  had  collapsed  completely, 
and  that  in  others  it  was  in  a  languishing  condition 
and  that  hence  it  was  not  surprising  that  grass- 
grabbing  had  been  rampant  and  evicted  tenants  not 
cared  for. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— What  is  the  next  case  ?— The  case 
of  a  man  named  M'Intyre,  in  county  Wexford— mali- 
cious injury.  On  Sunday,  January  13,  as  reported  in 
the  Wexford  People  of  January  19,  1889. 

That  IS  the  present  year  ?— Yes. 

I  think  more  than  half  your  cases  took  place  after 
the  period  when  these  charges  were  made  ?— It  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  I  have  kept 
the  records  in  that  form. 

Well,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  that  case.  Give 
us  the  next  case  after  that  ? — There  are  one  or  two 
cases  in  Wicfclow. 

Well,  let  me  have  them  ?— The  first  case  in  Wicklow 
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is  one  of  sheep  maliciously  killed,  and  continued  case 
of  boycotting.  On  April  22,  1884,  James  Byrne  was 
evicted.  On  March  21,  1885,  Benjamin  Iloran  took 
the  farm,  and  went  to  reside  there  on  April  4,  1885. 
On  March  25,  1885,  a  National  League  meeting  was 
held  in  Koran's  yard,  when  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  boycotted.  At  that  meeting  Lawrence 
Kearney  said 

I  will  not  trouble  you  to  read  that.  Have  you  a 
report  of  that  ?— No.  He  said  :— "  What  is  the  land- 
grabber.  I  say  he  is  a  thief,  a  rogue,  and  a  murdferer." 
Patrick  Nally  said  :— '*  I  hope  that  this  day  will  be 
the  redemption  of  the  evicted  tenant."  From  that 
time  up  to  the  present  Horan  has  been  protected  by 
special  police  protection,  and  a  hut  was  erected.  On 
May  20,  1885,  some  sheep  belonging  to  him  were 
maliciously  killed  and  three  injured.  A  shopkeeper 
also  received  a  letter  to  say  that  if  he  continued  to 
supply  bread  to  the  police  at  the  hut  he  would  be  boy- 
cotted. At  Wieklow  Assizes  James  Byrne  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  preventing  a  man 
from  selling  goods  to  Koran's  daughter.  On  Novem- 
ber 22,  1885, Mick  Storey  was  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  assaulting  a  policeman  who  was 
escorting  Koran. 

Have  you  any  file  of  the  speeches  at  all  ? — No, 
only  reports. 

Where  are  the  reports  taken  from  ? — They  are  taken 
from  the  sergeant  who  had  the  case  in  charge,  and 
from  my  own  investigation. 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — A  case  of  resistance  to 
the  sheriff.  A  resolution  was  adopted  to  resist  by 
all  available  means  the  proceedings  of  the  landlords. 
That  was  in  Wieklow. 

What  is  the  next  case  ? — That  is  about  all  I  have,  I 
think.  I  have  a  list  of  other  cases,  but  not  the  cut- 
tings. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  those  are  all  the  cases 
which  you  can  bring  before  the  Court,  with  dates  and 
verifications  as  reported,  as  connecting  denunciation 
and  speeches  with  outrage  ? — I  have  brought  sample 
cases. 

What  do  you  mean  by  sample  cases  ?  Are  there  any 
other  cases  ? — I  could  bring  further  cases. 

Then  I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

The  Attobney-Gesebal. — It  is  only  one  particular 
class  of  cases  you  asked  for — those  in  which  there 
were  files. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — The  witness  does  not  interpret  it 
so.     In  only  five  cases  he  has  given  us  the  files. 

Witness. — I  brought  the  papers  in  most  of  the  cases. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  in  five  oases  there 
are  no  files  ?— I  produced  cuttings  from  the  papers  on 
which  I  formed  my  opinion. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  in  all  the  cases  in  the 
various  counties  of  which  you  have  had  charge  there 
is  a  report  made  by  the  police  and  that  these  reports 
are  preserved  ? — They  are. 

And  are  accessible  to  those  who  Wish  to  hunt  up  the 
history  of  crime  and  outrage  ?— Yes 


Have  you  not  made  reference  to  papers  sent  up  to  the 
Castle  ? — I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  Castle  at  all. 

Have  you  given  us  to  the  best  of  your  ability  all 
the  materials  you  can  give  in  answer  to  the  question 
I  put  to  you  ? — I  have. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  resolution  that  Mitchell 
should  not  be  supplied  with  goods,  was  Sergeant 
Shanly  the  officer  you  put  in  charge  of  the  matter  ? 
—Yes. 

And  ho  is  attached  to  your  office  ? — No. 

What  is  he  then  ?— He  is  a  county  Carlow  man,  and 
Mitchell  lives  in  Carlow.  He  was  written  to  from 
my  office. 

Where  was  that  ? — In  Waterford. 

You  know  that  Mitchell  was  requested  by  Shanly 
to  come  down  from  Dublin  to  this  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  with  a  policeman  to  see  if  the  trades- 
men would  supply  him  with  goods  ? — Certainly.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  was  requested  to  come  specially 
from  Dublin.  He  was  always  going  backwards  and 
forwards. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — It  seems  that  the  officials  only 
took  the  steps  they  thought  necessary  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  charge. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— We  think  it  comes  to  a  littlo 
more  than  that,  my  Lord — that  this  being  a  case  in 
which  there  was  no  pressing  necessity,;  and  no  action 
being  taken  by  Mitchell,  they  went  out  of  their  way 
to  get  evidence  against  men  to  whom  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  Mitchell  would  never  have  applied 
at  all. 

The  President. — Well,  this  is  not  au  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  police. 

The  ATTOKKEy-GENEBAL. — I  will  call  Mitchell  in 
consequence  of  that  statement. 

SiE  C.  EnsSELL. — I  am  sorry  I  have  brought  that 
misfortune  upon  myself. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  1. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  43d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seats,  the  cross- 
examination  of  Captain  Slacke  was  resumed. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Your  experiences  of  the  League 
cover  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Tipperary,  Waterford — six  counties  altogether,  I  be- 
lieve ? — No,  eight  counties. 

And  this  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  eight 
years  ? — Not  of  all  the  counties  ;  in  some  cases  over 
a  lesser  period. 

I  think  in  your  replies  to  Sir  C.  Russell  yesterday 
you  gave  instances  of  outrages  during  eight  years  'i— 
Yes  ;  but  in  some  cases  I  gave  only  recent  instances. 

About  how  many  branches  of  the  League  are  there 
in  each  of  these  counties  ? — I  have  not  the  return  with 
me. 
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Give  a  rough  estimate  ? — I  should  say  there  are 
branches  of  the  League  in  every  parish. 

Then  you  would  say  there  would  be  at  least  50 
branches  in  each  county  ?— At  least  that. 

Three  hundred  branches  altogether  in  six  counties  ? 
—Yes. 

These  branches  meet  weekly,  I  believe  ? — They 
vary  very  much.  Some  of  them  do  not  meet  for  a  very 
long  time  unless  there  is  some  special  business  to 
transact. 

I  understand  the  rule  to  be  that  they  meet  either 
weekly  or  fortnightly  ? — I  could  not  say.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  see  by  the  papers  that  they  are  sometimes 
postponed  for  a  fortnight.  I  should  say  practically 
they  meet  once  a  fortnight. 

That  would  represent  a  very  large  number,  of  meet- 
ings of  each  branch  every  year  ;  and  for  the  total 
number  of  branches  quite  an  extraordinary  number 
of  meetings — 6,000  during  the  year  ;  multiply  that 
by  eightyearSjWe  have  48,000  meetings.  Now  at  each 
of  these  meetings,  I  understand,  a  chairman  presides, 
and  if  there  is  a  resolution  to  be  proposed  it  is  spoken 
to  by  two  speakers. ,  That  would  be  three  speeches  for 
each  meeting  ? — I  only  know  the  procedure  from  what 
I  see  in  the  papers. 

I  believe  that  is  the  rule.  That  would  be  144,000 
speeches  in  eight  years,  delivered  in  branches  of  the 
League  in  these  counties  of  which  you  have  expe- 
rience of  the  League  and  its  working.  About  how 
many  outrages,  roughly  speaking,  did  you  particularize 
to  Sir  C.  Eussell  yesterday  as  resulting  directly  from 
speeches  of  the  Land  League  ?— I  gave  instances  of  about 
two  dozen. 

About  24.  Dividing  24  into  144,000,  that  would 
give  a  very  small  number  of  outrages  for  eight  years, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  did  not  say  that  was  all  I  con- 
sidered as  resulting.  The  statistics  of  outrages  have 
already  been  put  in.  There  are  a  great  number  which, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  the  result  of  the  agitation.  I 
only  gave  sample  cases. 

In  these  counties  have  you  keiit  any  record  of  ordi- 
nary crime  apart  from  agrarian  crime  ? — There  is  a  re- 
turn of  all  crime,  both  agrarian  and  ordinary,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

Would  you  say  that  ordinary  crime  was  compara- 
tively small  in  these  counties  ? — Yes. 

As  compared  with  an  equal  number  of  counties  and 
an  equal  population  in  England  ? — Yes  ;   I  think  it  is. 

Then  in  your  experience  most  of  the  crime  is  agra- 
rian ? — Yes  ;  I  think  nearly  all  the  crime. 

Arising  out  of  disputes  about  land  ? — Connected  with 
land  in  some  way. 

By  Mr.  Biggar.— Before  I  aak  the  witness  a  ques- 
tion, my  Lords,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Attorney- 
General  when  he  intends  to  give  some  evidence 
against  the  parties  charged  in  this  inquiry.  We  have 
been  here  42  days,  and  so  far  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  any  such  evidence. 

The  Attorney-Genep.Al.— My  Lords,  that  is  not 
pay  view  at  all. 


Mr.  Biggar. — Now,  Captain  Slacke,  you  gave  ns  some 
thing  about  the  cutting  off  of  the  tails  of  Lonergan'a 
cows  a  few  days  ago  ;  how  many  were  injured  in  that 
way  ? — I  have  not  the  paper  with  me  now.  I  could 
not  tell  you  from  memory.  I  know  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

You  do  not  happen  to  know  how  many  were  in- 
jured ? — I  could  get  the  paper  for  you,  I  think.  I  am 
not  even  certain  that  I  have  brought  it  back  from 
Ireland  with  me. 

Well,  some  cattle  were  maimed  ? — Yes. 

You  gave  us  some  evidence  yesterday  with 
regard  to  compensation  for  malicious  injuries  ;  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  sums 
awarded  were  more  or  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
damage  done  ? — Not  to  my  personal  knowledge  ;  but 
these  cases  are  gone  into  before  a  sworn  tribunal,  and 
I  take  as  a  record  their  verdict,  not  my  own  opinion. 

You  make  no  inquiry  from  the  police  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  verdicts  are  borne  out  by  the  facts  ? — I 
frequently  do. 

What  is  your  experience  ? — As  a  rule  I  think  the 
verdicts  are  generally  very  fair.  There  may  be  some 
instances  where  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  the  pre- 
sentment sessions  or  grand  jury  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
would  not  set  down  my  opinion  against  that  of  a 
Court  that  is  legally  constituted  to  receive  sworn 
evidence. 

In  your  experience  you  have  had  reported  to  you 
that  in  some  cases  these  awards  were  excessive  as 
tar  as  your  informants'  opinion  was  concerned  ? — 
In  some  few  cases  information  has  told  me  that  the 
awards  have  been  excessive,  but  very  few. 

Well,  have  you  ever  heard  in  your  inquiries  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  parties  informing  you  the  outrages 
have  been  done  by  the  parties  themselves  ? — I  have 
heard  that  opinion  on  some  occasions. 

Have  you  ever  had  it  reported  to  you  that  the 
injuries  were  accidental  and  not  malicious  ? — In  some 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  incendiary  fires,  but  never 
in  a  case  where  the  tail  has  been  cut  off  a  cow. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  informants  were  awards  for 
large  amounts  of  compensation  given  by  the  grand 
juries  for  incendiary  fires  where  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  fire  was  accidental  ? — Not  .often  ;  very  seldom 
indeed. 

By  Mr.  Eeid. — I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two.  You  gave  a  list  of  cases  where  persons  had 
been  named  and  afterwards  outraged  in  different 
ways  ? — Yes. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  now  able  to  name 
any  other  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  named  or 
denounced  by  name  and  afterwards  outraged  ? — Not  at 
this  moment. 

You  used  the  expression,  Captain  Slacke,  "  sample  '' 
cases  ? — Yes. 

I  want,  if  possible,  an  exhaustive  statement  of  those 
persons  who  have  been  denounced  by  name  and  after- 
wards outraged.  Of  course  I  do  not  ask  you  to  give  it 
in  the  box   now. 
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Sir  C.  Rtjssell. — It  is  what  I  asked  for. 

Witness. — To  give  an  exhaustive  statement,  of  course, 
would  take  an  immense  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Eeid. — It  depends  upon  the  number,  Cap- 
tain Slacke.  My  reason  is  that  we  think  there 
are  not  many  such  cases.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give 
us  simply  the  date  of  the  denunciation  and  the  name, 
and  the  subsequent  ootrage  which  you  say  was  follow- 
ing upon  it  ? — To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  from 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation  to  go  through  the  out- 
rage book  and  note  every  outrage  that  had  been  com- 
mitted. I  gave  you  cases  which  were  of  public 
notoriety,  because  they  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers. A  great  number  of  these  newspapers  did  not 
exist  in  the  beginning  of  the  agitation.  In  the  case  of 
those  that  did  exist  I  did  not  in  the  beginning  make  a 
list  of  all  the  cuttings.  So  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  through  every  outrage,  through  every  report  of  the 
outrage,  and  through  all  the  papers,  to  see  what  refer- 
ences have  been  made.  It  would  be,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  proving  every  outrage. 

Do  you  suggest  that  in  every  outrage  that  has  been 
committed  in  this  division  there  has  been  a  previous 
denunciation  by  name  ? — No  ;  but  to  find  out  every 
outrage  in  which  the  denunciation  has  been  by  name 
or  by  reference,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through 
all  these. 

I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  to  produce  a  file  of 
papers,  or  to  impose  upon  you  a  burden  of  that  kind. 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  only  in  regard  to  those  cases 
in  which  persons  have  been  denounced  by  name  and 
afterwards  outraged.  Oan-you  give  me  any  other  name 
with  the  time  they  were  denounced  and  the  time  they 
were  outraged  ? — To  do  that  I  should  have  to  go  back 
to  every  outrage  where  they  were  denounced  by  name, 
or  by  reference  and  a  great  number  would  have  to  be 
proved. 

I  was  asking  merely  the  name,  the  date  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  date  of  the  outrage. — I  could  not 
give  that  without  going  through  all,  which  would  be 
an  interminable  business. 

Sib  C.  Kussbll. — My  Lords,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
our  position.  Captain  Slacke  has  had  to  do  with 
something  like  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I 
desired  to  get  from  him  the  cases  which  came  under 
his  own  observation.  (To  witness.)  I  now  ask  you 
whether  you  have  exhausted  in  this  list  your  own 
means  of  information  in  the  matters  that  came  before 
you  in  the  counties  in  which  you  were  ? — I  have  not. 

Why  not  ? — Because  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  I  should  bring  certain  instances  forward. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  one  of  these  pricis  has 
been  prepared  by  one  of  your  clerks  ? — I  took  the 
cases  which  it  would  be  easiest  to  prove. 

I  wished,  my  Lords,  to  get  the  most  exhaustive  and 
worst  list  that  this  gentleman  could  produce. 

The  Attoknet-General. — Let  me  ask  a  few  queS" 
tions  of  CaptainSlacke,and  perhapsSir  Charles  Eussell 
tnay  then  alter  his  view.  (To  witness.)  When  did 
you  begin  to  keep  this  newspaper  cuttings  book  ?— I 


began  in  1884  to  keep  notes  of  them,  and  have  tho 
cuttings  attached  to  a  file. 

So  far  as  the  newspaper  cuttings  are  concerned 
they  only  began  in  1884  ? — Yes  ;  and  even  then  only 
partially,  because  I  found  it  such  an  advantage  for 
references  that  I  then  kept  a  book  separately  for 
cuttings. 

Were  the  cases  that  you  produced  yesterday,  some 
22  altogether,  exhaustive  even  of  the  information  that 
is  in  the  books  themselves  ? — By  no  means. 

You  say  that  either  the  Commissioners  themselves 
or  anybody  else  examining  these  newspaper  cuttings 
books  will  find  other  instances  of  the  same  bind  of 
thing  that  yoa  produced  samples  of  ? — Certainly. 

Are  there  any  other  cases  filed  ? — In  every  case. 

That  is  to  say,  that  if  it  had  been  a  question  of 
exhausting  the  list  you  would  have  had  to  go  through 
all  your  cuttings  and  evSry  file  to  ascertain  what 
evidence  you  had  ? — Certainly. 

You  have  heard  it  suggested  that  in  order  to  prepare 
these  pricis  you  had  resort  to  some  papers  in  the 
Castle.  Is  that  true  ? — No,  not  at  all  ;  but  I  said  that 
to  prove  a  great  number  of  the  outrages  I  should  have 
to  get  papers  back  from  the  Castle. 

So  to  make  an  exhaustive  list  you  would  have  to 
get  back  the  files  of  papers  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  authorities  ? — Yes,  and  in  many  instances  to  show 
how  they  had  been  proved. 

Now,  I  want  to  put  this  fiu-ther  to  you,  Captain 
Slacke.  You  did  not  keep  those  books  until  1884. 
What  made  you  begin  to  keep  them  ? — I  received  such 
numerous  reports  of  resolutions  of  the  Land  League 
courts  that  to  have  a  record  of  them  I  had  this  book 
kept,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  number,  to  make 
a  complete  reference. 

In  your  opinion  did  what  is  there  recorded  in  these 
books  only  start  into  existence  in  1884,  or  had  it 
been  in  existence  before  ? — It  had  been  in  existence 
from  the  time  I  was  appointed  to  the  division. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  you  kept  the  books  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  circumstances,  but  as  a  record  of  what 
was  going  on  ? — I  kept  them  simply  for  my  own  con« 
venience  and  information. 

You  have  been  asked  in  cross-examination  as  to  the 
number  of  branches  of  the  League,  but  were  all  the 
bra,nches  equally  active  as  far  as  your  observation 
goes  ?— Certainly  not. 

Therefore,  would  a  mere  numerical  calculation  of 
branches  and  fortnights  afEord  any  accurate  idea  of 
what  went  on  ? — None  whatever.  There  are  a  number 
of  branches  of  the  League  of  which  no  complaint 
whatever  could  be  made. 

You  have  some  other  list,  you  said  ? — I  made  out  a 
list  of  other  cases  not  connected  with  this  book. 

Does  that  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  ? 

Sib  0.  Eussell. — Do  not  start  this  list  upon  me  in 
re-examination. 

The  Attobnet-General.— It  is  at  your  disposal. 

The  PBE3IDENT  (to  the  Attorney-General).— Yon 
did  not  propose  to  go  into  it  ? 
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The  Attoeney-Genekal. — No,  my  Lord,  I  merely 
said  that  this  gentleman  had  prepared  other  lists,  and 
they  are  at  Sir  C.  Kussell's  disposition. 

The  President. — I  see  no  necessity  for  reopening 
this  witness's  cross-examination. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — This  does  not  purport  to 
be  exhaustive  either  ? — By  no  means. 

You  said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Davitt,  speaking  of  ordinary  crime,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  counties  was  not  abnormal  at  the  time 
you  were  there  P— No  ;  some  of  the  counties  were 
particularly  quiet. 

The  Attorney-Genehal.— My  Lords,  I  understand 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Beid  does  not  require  Captain 
Flunkett  to  come  over,  but  agrees  that  papers  he  has 
sent  should  be  put  in  and  the  extracts  we  give  for  the 
purpose  of  verification. 

The  Pkesident. — Sir  Charles,  unless  you  desire  to 
put  any  question,  would  it  not  suffice  if  the  documents 
were  put  in  ? 

Sib  C.  EtrsSELL. — If  your  Lordship  pleases.  I  under- 
stand that  the  cases  are  not  new  cases  ;  they  are 
cases    of  which  eight  out  of  12  have  been  gone  into. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — I  have  not  examined  them. 

The  Peesident. — If  you  put  them  in  they  will  appear 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — Then,  my  Lords,  I  pro- 
pose to  put  in  the  extracts  from  papers  of  which  I 
have  given  my  learned  friend  copies,  because  they  are 
matters  referred  to  by  date. 

SiE  C.  RtrssELL. — My  Lords,  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  additional  list  of  Captain  Slacke's  going  in  ;  but 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  by  your  Lordships  and  those 
who  are  reporting  the  proceedings  for  the  public  that 
this  is  not  one  of  those  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  there  is  a  denunciation  and  an  outrage  follow- 
ing. It  is  a  statement  of  alleged  outrage  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  motive. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— My  learned  friend  is  not 
quite  accurate.  In  the  list  there  are  "  outrages 
attributed  to  the  League  proved  otherwise  than  by 
cuttings." 

SiE  C.  EusSELL  (reading).—"  Name,  O'Brien  ; 
date,  12th  March  ;  outrage,  firing  into  dwelling- 
house  ;  motive,  speaking  to  a  man  boycotted  for 
taking  an  evicted  farm,"  and  so  on. 

The  Peesibent. — Very  well,  you  have  made  that 
observation  now,  and  1  pass  it. 

SlE  C.  EussELL.— I  would  like  this  list  to  go  in 
without  that  heading. 

The  Peesident. — It  is  only  what  he  suggests. 

The  Attoenby-Genkeal.— My  Lords,  my  learned 
friend  has  no  right  to  strike  out  that  heading. 

The  Peesibent. — No.  My  observation  was  not  to 
that  effect.     It  is  only  what  the  witness  suggests. 

£lK  C.  Russell.— There  is  no  ground  for  it. 

The  Pr:E3i»EST. — No,  no,  it  is  only  a  suggestion. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.- My  Lords,  I  was  told  by 
Mr.  Cunyughame  yesterday  that  some  of  the  reports 
have  come  from  the  Inspector-General  with  regard  to 


crime.  It  has  occurred  to  us  that  as  far  as  can  be 
done,  and  it  can  be  done  very  approximately,  the 
locality  of  the  crime  should  be  put  upon  a  map  with 
the  year.  Supposing  if  in  Castleisland  there  were 
five  firings  into  houses,  they  should  be  put  down  as 
five  spots  with  2  upon  the  map,  indicating  it  was  in 
1882,  or  3,  for  1883. 

The  Peesident.- I  think  Mr.  Cunynghame  has  had 
the  kindness  to  do  a  great  deal  of  that  for  us.  Mr. 
Cunyughame  has  found  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  the 
spots  sometimes. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Might  I  suggest  to  your 
Lordship  that  we  should  do  it  as  far  as  we  could,  of 
cour3e,handing  copies  to  Mr.Cunynghame  and  the  other 
side.  As  indicating  on  the  map  the  results  of  the 
returns  the  Inspector-General  has  sent,  it  would,  I 
believe,  be  an  enormous  assistance  to  the  Court. 

The  President. — I  should  be  very  glad  if  parties 
on  either  side  would  give  Mr.  Cunynghame  assist- 
ance in  making  cut  that  list  which  he  has  begun. 

SlE  C.  Ritssell. — Could  we  have  on  the  same  map 
the  number  of  evictions  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — Certainly. 

The  Peksident". — It  would  be  better-  to  put  them 
on  another. 

The  ATTOENEy-GENERAL. — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  or  desirable  to  put  everything  on  one  map. 

The  Peesident. — I  will  confer  with  Mr.  Cunyng- 
hame about  it. 


Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  examined  by  Mr.  Muepiiy, 
said, — I  am  Chief  Constable  of  Rochdale,  In  Febru- 
ary,18S3,  I  had  occasion,  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty.to 
make  search  for  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Walsh. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  he  was  staying 
at  the  Navigation  Hotel  in  Rochdale  ? — That  he  had 
been. 

Did  you  instruct  Detective-inspector  Marshall  to 
seek  for  him,  and,  if  he  was  gone,  to  seize  his  papers? 
—Yes. 

Inspector  Marshall,  I  am  afraid,  is  dead  ? — Yes. 

On  the  '28th  of  February,  1883,  did  Inspector 
Marshall  hand  you  two  bags  ? — Yes.  I  think  they 
were  locked.  He  told  me  he  had  found  them  at  the 
Navigation  Hotel  in  the  discharge  of  his  duly, 

I  think  you  knew  that  Walsh  had  been  staying 
there  ? — I  had  ascertained  so. 

Did  he  remain,  or  did  he  abscond  from  this  country  ? 
— He  left  Kochdale. 

I  believe  it  was  afterwards  ascertained-r-I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  dispute  about  this— that  he  went  to 
Prance,  and  was  afterwards  arrested  ? — I  believe  so. 

SiE  C.  Russell.— It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Muepuy. — We  have  witnesses  here  to  prove  it, 
if  necessary.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  open  the  bags  ? 
— I  did.     I  found  in  them  a  number  of  papers. 

My  Lords,  1  put  in  these  papers  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  read  them  all.  Thei'e  are  one  or  two  to  which  I 
shall    call    attention,    (To    witness.)    Did   you    find 
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among    these    things    a    green    card  ? — Not  a  card  ;  I 
found  a  green  paper. 

This  paper,  my  Lords,  contains  a  list  of  the  alphabet 
from  A  to  0,  then  the  heading  of  the  next  column  is 
"  men,"  then  a  column  for  money,  then  another 
column  "  short  furniture,"  the  next  one  is  "  long 
furniture,"  and  the  next  is  "  amount  of  pills."  (To 
witness.)  Did  you  also  find  among  the  things  in  the 
bag  a  key  to  that  paper  ? — I  did  ;  two  keys. 

And  opposite  each  of  these  letters  did  you  find  the 
names  of  towns  in  the  North  of  England  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  MtFRPHY  then  read  the  following  list  : — A, 
Manchester  ;  B,  Liverpool  ;  C,  Leeds  ;  D,  Middles- 
brough ;  E,  Tyne  ;  F,  Towlaw  ;  G,  Bradford  ;  H, 
Preston  ;  I,  Eamsbottom  ;  J,  Ferryhill  ;  K,  St. 
Helen's  ;  L,  Oldham  ;  M,  Consett  ;  N,  Tunstall  ;  0, 
Sheffield  ;  and  P,  Sunderland. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  also  find  a  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  J.  Cassidy  ? — Yes. 

I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  reading  this 
letter,  except  that  there  are  two  accounts  on  the  back 
of  it,  with  the  words,  "  cash  received  from  F.  Byrne 
from  March  13  to  present,"  and  then  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  sums.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  also  find  a  list 
of  branches  for  Lancashire  and  the  North  of  England  ? 
—I  did.  • 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  letter  from  M.  Cronin,  re 
Frank  Byrne's  testimonial  : — 

"  Palace-chambers,  Westminster  Dec.  14,  1S82. 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  preliminary  meeting  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  presenting 
Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  general  secretary  to  the  Land  and 
Labour  League  of  Great  Britain,  with  some  suitable 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  many  services  in  the 
national  cause,  we  earnestly  solicit  your  co-opera- 
tion. Should  you,  however,  be  unable  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  to  be  held 
at  the  above  address  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  at  8 
o'clock,  we  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  reference  to  it, 
and  also  to  be  permitted  to  add  your  name  to  our 
committee. 

"  We  are,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"  J.  C.  Howe. 

"  F.  POKTEK. 
"  J.  DOKRIAN. 

"  M.  Cbokin." 
Is  there  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Byrne  from   Mulkern  ? 
—Yes. 

This,  my  Lords,  purports  to  bs  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Byrne,  signed  by  M.  Mulkern  :— 

"  29,  Abbott-street,  Kochester-road,  Manchester, 
Sept.  13,  1882. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  committee  to 
send  you  a  sum  of  £1,  and  desire  you  to  send  20  mem- 
bership cards  in  lieu.  I  further  inform  you  that  they 
are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  you 
treated  us  about  the  M.P.'s  for  the  demonstration  ; 
the  reason  why,  I  expect  you  are  already  in- posses- 
sion of.  I  assure  you  that  your  name  is  getting  into 
great  disfavour.  A  good  many  of  our  committee  are 
strongly  opposed  to  sending  any  more  money  to  London 
until  you  are  removed.  For  this  I  am  sorry  ;  but  it  is 
better   for    you   that   I  should  tell.    To  make  things 


worse  you  promised  to  send  up  a  balance   sheet  within 
a  fortnight  from    the    Convention,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  revised  rules  and  regulations  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Even  this  is  neglected.     I  consider  this  carelessness  in 
discharging    a    bounden    duty.    You  also  promised  to 
send  us  pamphlets  the  last  time  I  sent  you  £1.     These 
have  not  appeared.     Mr.  Byrne,  I  assure  you  that   you 
are  doing  your.self  an  immense  amount  of  harm.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  better  for  you,  as   well   as  for  the 
organisation,  if   you    applied    yourself  better  to  your 
duties.    Be  wise  in  your  generation,  and  make   efforts 
to    rectify    past   negligence  by  better  application  for 
the  future.    Please  send  me  a  receipt  by  return. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  M.  MuLKEEN,  hoc.  sec,  for  Michael  Davitt 
Branch,  L.  L.  G.  B. 
"  To  Mr.  F.  Byrne." 

Then,  have  you  got  a  letter  from  Byrne  to  Walsh 
enclosing  salary  ? — Yes. 

This  letter,  my  Lords,  is  dated  June  23,  1882  ;  it 
is  on  the  printed  paper  of  the  National  Land  Leaguei 
Great  Britain,  Palace-chambers,  Westminster.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  John, — Thanks  for  your  very  satisfactor 
report    dated    the  19th  inst.     I   am  very  happy  to  say 
I  am  very   much    better   now,  but   have    my  children 
laid  up  with  measles,  and   I    am    greatly   troubled   in 
consequence.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Fr.ANK  Bykne. 

"  John  Walsh,  75,  Strand-street,  Whitehaven." 

Then  have  you  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  O'Connor 
to  Mr.  J.  Walsh  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  MUBPHY  then  read  the  following  letter  :— 

"  June  7,  1882,  Seaham. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  invite  you  to  come,  as  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  call  a  meeting  on  such  short  notice. 
We  would  be  very  wishful  to  have  you  come  here 
among  us,  but  Sunday  is  the  only  day  that  our  people 
could  attend.  However,  I  hope  we  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  as  soon  as  opportunity 
favours. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  respectfully  yours, 

"  John  O'Cosnor. 

"  Mr.  John  Walsh." 

Did  you  also  find  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Irish 
Kepublioan  Brotherhood  ?— Yes. 

And  an  envelope  addressed  to  J.  Walsh,  4,  Green- 
street,  Manchester  ?— Yes. 

The  documents  were  then  put  in. 

Mr.  M0ErHT.— Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  I 
were  now  to  put  in  extracts .  from  the  yation  t,ni 
United  Ireland  with  reference  to  John  Walsh. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  merely  wish  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. (To  witness.)  I  think  Walsh  lived  in  Eng- 
land ?— Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  ho 
was  engaged  in  the  Labour  and  Industrial  League  in 
England  ?— I  am  not  aware. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  in  the  list  put  in  of  towns 
and  so  forth  they  are  all  English  towns  ?— Yes. 

And  nearly  all  in  the  North  ?— Yes,  in  the  northern 
counties,  from  Northumberland  down  to  Chester. 
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Mr.  Mtjephy  then  read  the  followins  extracts  : — 
The  Nation,  Feb.  17,  1877. 

"  Fuhlic  funeral  to  John  Mahoney  in  Ireland.— The 
committee  met  again  on  Wednesday  night.  We  have 
been  supplied  with  the  following  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings. They  arranged  a  number  of  details  connected 
with  the  organization  of  the  funeral.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  John  Barnes,  of  Manchester,  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  Ferguson,  Vice-President  of  the  Home  Eule  Con- 
federation of  Great  Britain,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  : — '  That  the  following  gentlemen  residing  in 
Great  Britain  be  elected  to  this  committee — John 
Walsh,  Middlesbrough  .  .  .  John  Denvir,  Liverpool  ; 
Frank  Byrne,  London  .  ,  .  Timothy  M.  Healy.New- 
castle-on-Tyne.'  " 

The  Nation,  December  21,  1878. 

"  The  Irish  of  Middlesbrough  and  Mr.  Butt.— At  a 
■very  large  meeting  here  of  residents  of  this  town,  held 
in  the  Templars '-hall  on  Sunday  evening,  15th  inst., 
Mr.  P.  Maemahon  in  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Walsh  moved 
that  : — '  We,  the  Irishmen  of  Middlesbrough,  while 
recognizing  the  immense  service  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Bijtt,  see  in  his  late  action  and 
utterances,  especially  in  his  letter  to  his  "  Dear  Dr. 
Ward,"  a  clear  proof  that  he  has  not  only  deserted  but 
tries  to  betray  the  national  cause,  and  we  consider 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  in  his  letter  to  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  we  heartily 
thank  him  for  his  timely  stepping  into  the  gap,  and 
we  fervently  hope  that  the  true  men  of  Derry  and 
New  Boss  will  show  the  world  that  they  are  careful 
watchers  of  the  actions  of  Irish  representatives,  and 
that  only  those  who  are  determined  to  persevere  in  the 
policy  of  sustained  activity  deserve  their  support.'  " 
The  Nation,  May  14,  1881. 

"  Land  League  in  Great  Britain,  Middlesbrough. — 
A  crowded  meeting  of  tte  members  of  this  branch  was 
held  on  Sunday  evening, the  8th  inst.,  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Commercial  Inn,  ,  Mr.  T.  Allen  in  the  chair. 
The  secretary  read  the  manifesto  of  the  Executive  of 
the  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  4,000  copies  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  that  town.  Copies  of 
Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan's  '  After  the  Battle  '  were  circu- 
lated in  the  meeting  and  perused  with  interest.  The 
secretary  announced  that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P., 
had  offered  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Middlesbrough  on 
Sunday,  15th  inst.,  but  the  committee,  being  unable  to 
procure  a  hall  on  that  day,  were  obliged  to  postpone 
the  project  of  a  meeting  till  Wednesday  in  Whifcweek, 
when  Mr.  O'Connor  and  other  gentlemen  will  attend  a 
demonstration  in  Manchester.  A  resolution  was  passed 
condemning  the  arrest  of  Mr,  Dillon.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  meeting. — John 
Walsh,  secretary." 

The      Nation,    June    18,    1881.     From   the  Daily    Ex- 
change. 

"  On  Wednesday  evening,  8th  inst.,  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  assembled  in  the  Temperance- 
hall,  Middlesbrough,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Barry, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Eedmond,  M.P.,  and  other  well-known 
gentlemen  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Land  League 
movement.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Maguire, 
and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P., 
Mr.  John  Barry,  M.P.,  Mr.  Eedmond,  M.P.,  Mr.  John 
Walsh,  and  others.  The  chairman  having  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length,  Mr.  John  Walsh  (secretary  to 
the  Middlesbrough   branch  of  the  Irish  Land  League) 


read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  Durham 
Miners'  Association,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret 
at  being  unable  to  be  present,  but  expressing  his 
hearty  and  thorough  sympathy  with  the  work  and 
aim  of  the  Irish  policy,  and  denouncing  as  unjust  the 
present  state  of  the  law." 

Mr.  MtTEPHY. — My  Lords,  I  will  only  read  the  sub- 
stance of  the  next  paragraph. 

"  The  Irishman,  9th   July,  1881.— Middlesbrough.— 

Mr.  J.  Walsh  addressed  the  meeting  briefly By 

the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walsh  as  organizer  the  post  of 
corresponding  secretary  became  vacant." 

"  The  Nation,  6th  May,  1882.— The  Land  League  in 
Great  Britain. — The  usual  weekly  meeting,  Sunday, 
30th  April.  Mr.  Patrick  Lamb  in  the  chair.  Stephen 
Bannon  was  elected  secretary  instead  of  Mr.  Dooley, 
resigned.  Mr.  John  Walsh,  Land  League  organizer, 
addressed  the  meeting." 

"  The  Nation,  13th  May. — The  Land  League  in 
Great  Britain. — Durham. — The  general  meeting  on 
Saturday  evening.  May  7th,  Mr.  M'Cartan  in  the 
chair.  Proposed  by  Mr.  P.  Golden,  seconded  by  Mr. 
M.  J.  Kenny,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Walsh,  organizer 
for  the  north  of  England — "  That  this  meeting  hails 
with  delight  the  release  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Paruell,  M.P., 
and  his  colleagues,  particularly  Mr.  Davitt." 

"  The  Irishman. — National  League  of  Great  Britain. 
—Manchester. — Michael  Davitt  Branch. — P.  J.  Kelly 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Walsh,  organizer  for  the  north  of 
England,  spoke,  as  also  Mr.  M.  J.  Kenny,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  who  has  lately  been  released  after 
four  months'  detention  under  the  Coercion  Act." 


Inspector  John  Tunbridge,  examined  by  Mr. 
MuKPHY,  said, — I  am  an  inspector  of  the  Criminal 
Investigation  Department  at  Scotland-yard.  I  pro- 
duce a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  John  Walsh, 
Middlesbrough.  It  was  forwarded  to  Scotland-yard 
by  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  M0RPHY.— The  letter,  my  Lords,  is  dated  the 
22d  of  March,  1881 

Sib  C.  EtrssELL.— Had  you  not  better  prove  the 
handwriting  ? 

The  Attoeney-Gbneeal.— If  the  letter  is  put  in  I 
will  undertake  to  prove  the  handwriting. 

SlE  C.  EUSSELL. — Well,  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  letter,  but  you  had  better  prove  the  hand- 
writing. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Unfortunately  this  wit- 
ness cannot  prove  the  handwriting.  You  do  not  mind 
its  being  identified  now  ? 

SiE  C.  EussBLL.— Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Mubphy.— Then  I  will  postpone  reading  the 
letter,  and  will  hand  it  in. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal.— Probably  Sir  C.  Enssell 
will  not  object  to  the  letter  being  read  ? 

SiE  C.  Eu.ssELL.— I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  letter  ;  I  do  not  mind  its  being  read. 

Examination  continued. — Do  you  also  produce  a; 
letter  which  has  passed  through  the  post  to  the  land- 
lord of  the  Navigatiou  Hotel  ?— I  do, 

SiB  0.  EusSELL. — I  am  told  there  is  no  one  here 
who  knows  Walsh's  handwriting. 

Mr.  MtTEPHY.— Then   I    will   postpone   it,  and  put 
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the  letter  in.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  get  instruc" 
(ions  from  Superintendent  Williamson  to  get  the 
number  and  dates  of  two  £10  notes  ? — I  did,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1883.  I  was  instruoteS  to 
trace    them    at   the   Bank   of  England.    One  of  them 

81 
was  dated  February  7th,  1882,  —  47119, 

K 
6 
and  the  other  April  6th,  1882,  —  76216. 

N 
Did    you    examine    the    books    themselves   to  trace 
these  notes  ? — It  was  done  in  my  presence  by  a   clerk. 
Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  these   letters  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  one  is  genuine. 

Mr.  MuBPHY. — I  will  read  it,  and  it  will  be  put  in 
de  bene  esse.  That  is  all  I  ask.  The  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Hotel  Albion, 
"  Rue  de  Gaffe,  | 
"  Havre,  France, 
"  22d  March,  1881.' 
"  Sir,— I  have  lost  two  £10  Bank  of  England  Notes 
value  altogether  £20,  in  this  town,  on  the  19th  instant 
and  having  to  write  for   the   Nos.  delayed  my  inform- 
ing you  up  to  this. 

"  Nos.  of  the  Notes. 

81  No.  47119 

K  Feby.  7,  1882. 
6  No,  76216 

N  April  6th,  1882,, 
"  I  have  informed  the  police  and  advertised— offer- 
ing a  reward.    Please  stop  payment    and   assist   me  as 
much  as  is  consistent  with  your  duty  and  convenience 
to  obtain  them  or  their  value. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  (Signed)  JOHN  S.  WALSH. 
"  The  Secretary  of 

"  The  Bank  of  England." 

Examination  continued. — The  search  was  made  in 
your  presence.  Did  you  ascertain  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land that  the  note  No.  47,119  had  been  paid  to  the 
Central  Bank,  Cornhill,  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
2d  of  September,  1882  ?— Yes. 

And  that  it  had  been  by  the  Central  Bank  given  in 
payment  of  a  cheque  for  £100  drawn  by  P.  J.  Foley  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  is  Mr.  Foley  ?— He  is  the  manager  of  the  Pearl 
Life  Assurance  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  on  the  same  day  go  to  the  Pearl  Life  Assur- 
ance office  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  see  a  clerk  there  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  refer  to  a  book  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  tell  you  in  whose  favour  the  cheque  was 
■drawn  ? — Yes,  in  favour  of  F.  Byrne. 

Now,  as  regards  the  second  note,  No.  76,216.  Did 
you  ascertain  at  the  Bank  of  England  that  that  note 
had  been  paid  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Union 
Bank,  IJolborn-circus,  on    the  15th  of  November,  1882, 


and  that  by  that  bank  it  was,  on  the  28th  of  No- 
vember, 1882,  given  in  part  payment  of  a  cheque  for 
£125  drawn  by  H.  S.  Ward  and  Co.,  commission 
agents,  of  58,  Holborn-viaduot  ? — Yes, 

Did  you  go  to  H.  S,  Ward  and  Oo,'s  place  of  busi- 
ness ? — I  did. 

Did  you  there  ascertain  that  the  cheque  in  question 
had  been  cashed  by  Mr.  Dodd,  one  of  the  firm,  just 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Paris  ?— Yes, 

And  were  you  informed  that  he  had  gone  from  Faria 
to  New  York  ? — Yes, 

Mr.  MtTRPHY.— Before  I  go  any  further,  my  Lord, 
I  wish  to  say  that  one  of  the  letters  which  has  been 
produced— that  of  March  22— is  dated  1881,  evi- 
dently in  mistake  for  the  year  1883,  because  not 
only  is  it  referred  to  in  a  letter  dated  the  26th  of 
March,  1883,  as  of  the  22d  instant,  but  the  notes 
themselves  referred  to  in  the  letter  were  not.  issued 
until  1882.  With  my  learned  friend's  permission,  I 
will  read  the  other  letter,  which  purports  to  have 
been  written  by  J.  Walsh  to  the  landlord  of  the  Navi^ 
gation  Hotel  at  Rochdale,     It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  4th  August,  1883, 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  suppose  that  you  will  recollect  thai 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  19th  of  February  last  I 
stopped  in  your  house  at  Drake-street,  Rochdale,  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  my  leaving  your  house 
and  not  returning.  You  are  also  aware  that  I  left  my 
portmanteau  in  your  house,  and,  according  to  report, 
it  was  examined  by  the  police.  May  I  ask  you  the 
favour  to  drop  me  a  line  stating  what  became  of  said 
portmanteau  ;  whether  it  was  taken  away,  and,  if  so, 
by  whom  and  where  I  should  apply  to  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  same  ?  A  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed 
thus  :— '  John  Walsh,  care  of  A.  E.  Ford,  Esq.,  56  and 
58,  Park-place,  New  York  City,  U.S,  America,' 
will  always  find  yours  faithfully, 

"  JOHK  WALSH. 
"  To   the  landlord  of   the  Navigation    Hotel,  Drake* 

street,  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  England." 

Mr.  MuEPHY. — There  is  one  more  matter,  my  Lords, 
connected  with  this  that  I  must  bring  to  your  Lord-, 
ships'  notice.  We  find  in  United  Ireland  of  Oct.  13, 
1881,  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  at  a  Land  League 
meeting,  one  of  the  usual  weekly  meetings, in  Dublin, 
John  Walsh,  among  others,  was  present. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  admit  that  that  is  the 
same  John  Walsh,  because  there  are  so  many  Walshes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — I  believe  Mr,  Foley 
is  the  agent  for  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance  office  ? 
' — He  was  the  manager  at  that  time. 

You  went  to  see  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
this  information  ? — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Foley  himself  ; 
I  only  saw  his  clerk.  Mr.  Foley  was  away  for  a 
week,  as  I  understood. 

The  clerk  whom  you  saw,  and  who  gave  you  this 
information,  made  no  difficulty  about  giving  it,  did 
he  ?— No.    He  did  not  know  who  I  was.    (Laughter.) 


George  Thomas  Barton,  examined  by  Mr.  MuKPHT.— < 
Are  you  a  clerk  at  the  Pearl  Life  Assurance  office  ? 
—I  was. 


Inspector  Jolm  Tunlsridge. 
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From  what  time  to  what  time  ? — Fi»m  the  latter 
end  of  1879  until  the  beginning  of  1886. 

And  did  you  then  go  into  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Wright,  Bruce,  and  Wright  ?— Yes. 

At  the  time  you  first  wept  into  the  ofBce  of  the 
I'earl  Life  Assurance  was  one  of  the  Messrs. 
,T!edmond,  the  members  of  Parliament,  a  clerli  there  P 
—Yes,  Mr.  J.  B.  Redmond. 

And  the  other— Mr.  W.  Redmond — had  he  formerly 
been  employed  in  the  office  ?— Yes,  bat  he  left  just 
before  I  went  there. 

In  what  capacity  was  he  employed  there  ? — As  a 
clerk. 

What  was  the  post  occupied  by  Mr.  Foley  ? — He 
was  managing  director. 

In  March,  1883,  do  you  recollect  seeing  the  counter- 
foil of  a  cheque  for  £100  drawn  by  Mr.  Foley  to 
self  ? — I  did  about  the  latter  end  of  1882  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1883. 

Was    it    the    usual    practice    to   paste   the  returned 
cheque  on  to  the  counterfoil  ? — It  was. 
.   Mr.  MUKPHY    (to  Sir  C.  Russell).— Do  you  produce 
the  cheque  ? 

Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  produced  the  cheque. 

Mr.  MUKPHY. — Here  is  the  cheque  drawn  by  P.  J. 
Foley  in  favour  of  F.  Byrne  or  order  for  £100,  and 
it  is  endorsed  "F.  Byrne."  (To  Sir  C.  Russell.)  Have 
you  got  the  counterfoil  ?  You  have  been  subpoenaed 
to  produce  it. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  am  told  it  is  not  here.  I  have 
no  objection  to  produce  it,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
syllable  in  the  subpoena  about  the  counterfoil. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Do  .you  produce  a  cheque  in  favour 
of  Miss  Anna  Pamell  ? 

Mr.  Reid. — It  is  not  in  Court.  No  mention  of  it 
is  made  in  the  subpoena,  which  is  merely  a  general 
notice  to  produce  the  books  of  the  Pearl  Life  office. 

SlE  C.  EUSSELL. — If  you  want  any  documents,  why 
do  you  not  say  what  you  want  ? 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  see  the  counter- 
foil ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  name  upon  it  ? — Yes,  "  F.  Byrne  " 
in  pencil. 

During  the  time  you  were  at  the  Pearl  Life  Assur- 
ance office  did  you  ever  see  the  returned  cheque  in 
question  pasted  in  the  cheque-book  at  the  side  of  the 
counterfoil  ? — I  did  not. 

Have  yon  seen  F.  Byrne  at  the  Pearl  office  ? — 
Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  been  told  he  was 
there. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  object  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Murphy.— My  question  was  perfectly  regular. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  see  in  the  office  a 
man  who  was  called  F.  Byrne  ? — I  did. 

Have  yon  seen  that  man  speaking  to  Mr.  Foley  7—1 
cannot  say  I  did. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Pamell  at  the  office  ?— I  have. 

Often  or  not  ? — Once  or  twice. 

And   did  you   see    the    Messrs.  Redmond  there— Mr. 


W.  Redmond,  after  ho  had  ceased  to  be  a  clerk, 
there  ?— I  did. 

What  room  used  they  to  go  into  on  those  oc- 
casions ? — They  would  pass  through  the  clerk's  office 
and  through  the  board-room  into  a  room  used  by  Mr. 
Foley  as  his  private  office. 

During  the  time  you  were  a  clerk  at  that  office  had 
you  the  means  of  knowing  the  general  character  of 
the  business  done  in  the  office  ? — I  had. 

Did  you  ever  conio  across  any  entry  of  business  in 
which  Mr.  Pamell  was  concerned  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  C'.  Russell. — Where  is  the 
Pearl  Life  Assurance  office  situated  ? — In  Adelaide- 
buildings,  London-bridge. 

Was  Mr.  Foley  a  member  of  the  Home  Rule 
Confederation  ? — I  do  not  know. 

And  a  member  of  the  executive  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

And  he  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — Yes  ;  ho 
has  been  so  for,  I  believe,  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

Do  you  know  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
particularly  in  those  relating  to  Ireland  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  took  a  particular  interest  in  them.  He 
toolf  an  interest  in  them. 

The  President. — Ho  says  he  does  not  know. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — He  said  that  he  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the  con- 
federation. 

The  At  torhey-UBHERAL. — Or  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  confederation  at  all. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  say  that  yoa 
never  saw  this  cheque  pasted  into  the  cheque-book 
like  the  other  returned  cheques  ? — I  never  saw  the 
cheque. 

You  say  that  it  was  the  ordinary  course  to 
paste  the  cheques  returned  after  they  were  paid  into 
the  cheque-book  ? — I  said  so. 

And  that  that  has  not  been  done  with  this  cheque  ?— 
No,  it  has  not. 

How  is  it  pasted  in  ?  By  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  on 
the  back  of  the  cheque  ? — Yes. 

Just  look  at  this  cheque  and  see  whether  it  does 
not  look  as  if  it  had  been  i>asted  in  the  book  ? — It 
has  a  piece  of  paper  pasted  at  the  back,  but  it  does 
not  look  as  if  it  had  been  pasted  in  the  book. 

Let  their  Lordships  look  at  it.  (The  witness  handed 
the  cheque  up  to  the  Bench.) 

In  whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  the  cheque  ? — 
In  that  of  Bartholomew  Moriarty,  who  used  to  draw 
all  the  cheques  which  Mr.  Foley  signed. 

Was  he  a  clerk  in  the  office  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  there  now  ? — Yes,     I  believe  so. 

The  signature  to  the  cheque  is  in  Mr.  Foley's  hand- 
writing ?— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

It  is  drawn  upon  his  private  account,  is  it  not  ? — 
The  cheque  comes  out  of  the  usual  cheque-book  which 
is  used  in  the  outer  office. 

Where  was  the  account  of  the  insurance  company 
tejit  ? — At  the  Central  Bank. 


George  Thomas  Barton. 
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Where  was  Mr,  Foley's  private  account  kept— I  ? 
cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Was  it  kept  at  the  Central  Bank?— I  believe  it  was, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

When  were  you  applied  to  to  give  evidence  about 
this  matter  ? — On  Tuesday. 

Who  applied  to  you  ? — Mr.  Soames. 

Directly  ? — I  was  served  with  a  subpoena  by  his  firm. 

Were  you  applied  to  directly  by  Mr.  Soames  ? — I 
believe  the  subpceua  was  served  upon  me  by  one  of  his 
clerks. 

Had  you  made  any  communication  to  any  one  about 
this  matter  before  ? — No. 

To  no  one  ? — Only  in  the  course  of  conversation  with 
a  man  who  is  dead. 

Were  you  dismissed  from  your  employment  at  the 
Pearl  Life  Assurance  for  intemperance  ? — Yes. 

When  ?— On  the  25th  of  February,  1886. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attoenby-Generai. — And  you 
immediately  obtained  employment  with  Messrs. 
Wright,  Bruce,  and  Wright  ?— Yes. 

Where  you  are  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 

When  the  counterfoil  book  is  put  in  there  is  one 
page  of  it  that  ought  to  correspond  with  the  cheque 
that  has  been  torn  out  of  it  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  did  not  see  this  cheque  pasted 
in  the  counterfoil  book  before  you  left  the  office  ? — It 
was  not  in  the  book  to  my  knowledge  before  I  left. 


Hugh  Jamieson,  examined  by  Mr.  ATKINSON. — I  am 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Central  Bank  of  London. 
I  produce  a  bank  book  showing  the  payment  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1882,  of  a  cheque  drawn  by  P.  J. 
Foley  in  favour  of  F.  Byrne  for  £100. 

Can  you  tell  how  that  ijlOO  was  paid  P'— It  was  paid 
in  ten  £5-notes  and  live  £10-notea. 

Just  give  us  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  all  of  those 
notes  ? — I  have  not  got  it  here. 

The  President. — I  thought  we  were  dealing  with 
the  history  of  a  particular  note. 

The  ATTORNEy-GENEBAL. — I  thought  that  he  had  a 
list  of  the  numbers  of  the  notes  all  ready.  You  can 
get  it  for  us  afterwards  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Examination  continued. — AH  the  notes  are  dated  the 
7th  of  February,  1882. 

What  is  the  number  of  the  £10-note  in  question, 
which  was  one  of  those  given  in  payment  of  that 
cheque  ? — No.  47,119  ;  that  is  one  of  the  numbers 
indicated. 

Cross-examined  by  SiR  C.  Russell.— Was  this 
cheque  drawn  upon  Mr.  Foley's  private  account  ?— 
Yes. 

Have  you  the  account  book  here  ? — Yes. 

Just  turn  to  the  book  for  a  moment  and  tell  us 
under  what  date  the  cheque  was  paid  ? — It  was  paid 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1882. 

Look  and  see  whether  about  that  date  there  is  not  a 
credit  for  £100  by  a  draft  Alexander  ?— This  book 
would  not  show  that— it  is  merely  the  paying  out  book 
and  does  not  show   the   amounts   paid   in.    Mr.  Foley 


Hugh  Jamieson. 


paid  in  money  on  that  day,  but  I  cannot  say  in  what 
sums. 

Then  the  draft  of  £100  might  have  been  included  ia 
a  larger  amount  paid  in  about  that  time  ? — Yes. 

You  have  not  the  ledger  here  then  ? — No. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-GeneeaIi. — Are  the 
Central  Bank  bankers  in  London  ? — Yes. 

Po  they  correspond  with  other  bankers  in  Paris  ?— 
Yes. 

Who  are  their  Paris  agents  ?— Munroe  and  Co. 

And  the  Alexanders  are  people  in  Paris  for  whom 
Munroe  and  Co.  remit  to  London  ? — Yes. 


James  Sheridan,  examined  by  Mr.  ATKINSON,  .laid,— 
I  am  a  sergeant  in  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police.  I 
produce  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  James  Walsh.  1 
gave  it  to  the  head  constable,  Joseph  Murphy,  of  the 
Home  Office,  London.  He  is  dead.  I  know  his  hand- 
writing.The  handwriting  on  the  document  produced  ishi,i. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — This,  my  Lords,  purports  to  bo  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  James  Walsh,  of 
Middlesbrough,  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the 
murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Burke  in  the  Phoenix  Park  on  May  6,  1882. 

SiE  C.  Russell.— What  is  the  date  of  the  warrant. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— February  13,  1883.  (To  witness.) 
Did  you  get  that  document  in  your  hands  ?-r-Either 
this  or  one  like  it. 

Where  did  you  get  it  ?— From  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan 
at  the  Land  League  offices  in  Dublin. 

When  ?— In  the  summer  of  1880. 

Under  what  circumstances  ?  Were  you  making  a 
search,  or  what  ?— I  met  him,  and  I  asked  him  for  the 
rules  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Mallan  told  me  to  get 
a  copy. 

Now  look  at  the  endorsement  at  the  top.  Did  you 
ever  have  that  document  in  your  hands  before  ? — Yes, 
I  had  it  at  the  State  trial  in  Dublin. 

Did  you  then  identify  it  as  the  document  you  had 
received  yourself  from  Brennan  ? — I  did. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — This,  my  Lords,  purports  to  be  the 
rules  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.  They  are 
signed  "  A.  J.  Kettle,  Michael  Davitt,  and  Thomas 
Brennan,  honorary  secretaries." 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  C.  Russell.— Mr.  Mallan 
sent  you  to  get  a  copy  ?— Yes. 

You  told  Brennan  you  came  from  him,  and  a  copy 
was  handed  to  you  ? — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — ^Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
date  when  Brennan  was  arrested  ? — No,  I  cannot  say. 

Was  it  on  May  23,  1881  ?— As  well  as  I  can  remem- 
ber I  think  it  was  in  May. 

Do  you  know  when  he  was  released  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  if  it  was  on  June  15,1882  ? — I  cannot  say. 

There  was  no  re-examination. 


William  Jackman,  examined  by  Mr.  ATKINSON, 
said, — I  am  an  inspector  in  the  Bradford  Police.  I 
know  a  man  named  John  Tobin.  He  lived  in  Beams- 
loy-street,  No.  46. 

Police-Sergeant  James  Sheridan. 
Police-Inspector  William  Jackman. 
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Had  the  Land  League  a  branch  or  office  in  that 
street  ? — Yes,  at  No.  11. 

Have  you  seen  meetings  taking  place  there  ? — I 
have,  frequently. 

Did  you  see  John  Tobin  attending  those  meetings  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  see  him  in  company  with  any  particular 
persons  ? — I  did. 

Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? — There 
•were  Eiley,  Anthony  Collins,  Fitzpatriok,  O'Grady, 
Cockburn,  and  others.  They  were  also  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  meetings  at  No.  11. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  Walsh  ? — I  did  ; 
at  the  time  I  speak  of  he  lived  in  Silk-street.  I  have 
seen  him  in  company  with  Tobin,  and  I  saw  him 
attending  the  meetings.  He  was  a  labourer.  He  left 
Bradford,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about  February 
or  March,  1881.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Bradford. 

The  flritness  was  not  cross-examined. 


William  James  Colston,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, said, — I  am  a  member  of  the  police  in  Brad- 
ford. I  knew  Tobin,  of  Beamsley-street.  I  also  knew 
JoUn  Walsh,  of  the  same  street.  In  1881  and  1882  I 
isaw  these  two  men  in  company  together  frequently. 

Do    you    know    No.    11,  Beamsley-street  ? — I  do. 

What  was  it  ? — The  Fenian  Brotherhood.  Both  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  meetings  and  the  Land  League 
meetings  were  held  in  the  same  house. 

Did  you  see  the  same  persons  attend  these  different 
meetings  of  the  two  bodies  ? — I  did.  Tobin  and  Walsh 
attended  both. 

Were  there  any  other  persons  you  knew  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  who  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Laud  League  ? — There  were. 

Did  yon  watch  Tobin's  house  ? — I  did. 

When  ?— In  November,  1881. 

Did  you  get  a  carpet  bag  there  and  a  box  P — I  did. 

Did  you  find  any  firearms  ? — I  did. 

How  many  ? — ^About  40  pin-fire  revolvers.  I  also 
found  two  small  boxes  of  ammunition,  containing  60 
or  70  rounds. 

Were  some  books  and  papers  found  there  ? — There 
were.    The  chief  constable  took  possession  of  them. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  C.  Russell. — What  was  this 
house  where  the  meetings  were  held  ? — The  bottom 
part  was  a  greengrocer's  shop.  There  were  a  couple 
of  rooms  above,  used  for  public  meetings.  The 
rooms  were  used  by  the  Land  Leagueand  the  "  I.  E.  B." 
as  we  used  to  call  it. 

Were  any  other  meetings  held  there  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Were  the  rooms  let  for  meetings  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

But  you  are  not  aware  of  any  other  meetings  being 
held  in  them  except  those  of  the  Land  League  and 
the  I.  E.  B.  ?— No. 

Were  the  meetings  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood 
publicly  announced  ? — They  were  not,  Sir. 


Then  when  you  say  they  were  meetings  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  you  mean  that  you  suspect  they 
were  from  the  people  you  saw  going  there  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

That  was  your  reason  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  number  of  people  would  one  of  these  rooms 
hold  ? — I  should  think  about  50. 

On  the  occasion  of  Land  League  meetings  have 
yon  gone  in  to  any  of  the  meetings  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  ask  permission  ? — I  did  not.  Sir. 

Were  the  meetings  numerously  attended  ? — No,  Sir. 

What  number  of  people  attended,  should  you  say  ?^ 
Twenty  to  30. 

James  Withers,  in  answer  to  Mr.  ATKINSON,  said,— 
I  am  Chief  Constable  of  Bradford.  I  knew  John  Tobin, 
of  Beamsley-street,  Bradford,  well.  I  did  not  arrest 
him  on  November  14,  1881,  at  Middlesbrough,  but  I 
saw  him  after  he  was  arrested.  He  was  arrested  at 
Middlesbrough,  in  a  lodging-house.  I  forget  the  name 
of  the  street. 

Were  you  present  when  a  search  was  made  in  tha 
house  at  Bradford  ? — Yes  ;  I  assisted  in  the  search.  I 
found  a  number  of  documents  there. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— The  first  I  will  read,  my  Lords,  is 
a  letter  dated  "  Halifax,  Wednesday  night,"  and 
addressed  to  Tobin  by  a  man  named  John  Dolan. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  are  we  to  follow  out 
the  correspondence  and  doings  of  every  person  who  is 
shown  to  have  attended  Land  League  meetings  or  to 
have  been  in  connexion  with  Walsh  or  any  other 
person  ?  Tobin  is  not  a  person  whose  name  appears  in 
these  proceedings  at  all,  and  those  concerned  are  not 
even  charged  with  having  associated  with  him.  That 
allegation  is  not  even  made,  and  I  want  to  know, 
because  I  cannot  conceive  where  we  are  to  stop.  If 
you  give  this,  why  not  anything  relating  to  any  other 
person  present  at  any  Land  League  meeting  in  any 
place  in  any  year  since  1879  ? 

The  Attoeney-General. — What  we  propose  to  do  is 
nothing  of  that  kind.  John  Walsh,  as  is  now  proved, 
was  a  Land  League  organizer.  There  are  documents, 
deposits  of  arms,  and  lists  found  in  Walsh's  house. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— -I  am  not  talking  of  Walsh. 

The  Attorney-General.— There  are  lists  of  names 
and  places  and  cipher  lists  which  really  refer  to  arms 
under  the  name  of  "short furniture,"  "long  furniture," 
and  "  pills,"  indicating  cartridges,  of  course.  Tobin 
is  one  of  the  men  known  to  be  associated  with  Walsh, 
in  whose  house,  or  in  connexion  with  whose  doings, 
large  quantities  of  arms  have  been  found.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
organization  that  they  were  dealing  in  and  supplying 
arms. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— Which  organization  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— The  Fenian  and  Land 
League  organization.  It  is  one  organization.  The 
particular  document  we  propose  to  put  in  was  found 
in  Tobin's  possession,  with  others  that  were  from 
Frank  Byrne. 

SiK  C.  EusSELL.— I  have  not  taken  any  objection  to 
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any  letter  from  Walsh  or  communication  from  Walsh. 
My  learned  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  was  proposing  to 
read  a  letter  to  Tobin  from  some  person  we  have  not 
heard  of  before  and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  That 
is  my  objection. 

The  Attorney-Gbnekal.— I  think  it  is  quite  clear 
that  if  my  learned  friend  will  look  at  the  letter  he 
will  find  that  I  am  going  into  a  letter  which  directly 
bears  upon  the  case. 

Sir  C.  RussBiL.— I  will  not  look  at  this  letter 
for  a  moment.  We  have  had  no  notice  whatever  to 
enable  us  to  meet  this  matter  by  cross-examination. 
I  ask  your  Lordships'  ruling  on  a  concrete  point.  It 
is  proposed  to  put  in  a  particular  letter  from  a  person 
who  has  not  been  heard  of  before,  and  who  has  not 
been  shown  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  matter  at 
the  present  moment.  Therefore  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  rule  quoad  that  letter  simply. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  this  letter  is 
addressed  to  Tobin.  It  is  not  addressed  to  any  person 
my  learned  friend  has  not  heard  of  before,  and  my 
learned  friend  cannot  be  unprepared  for  the  particular 
point  put  before  him.  I  submit  that  in  this  particular 
case  I  tender  a  letter  to  Tobin,  found  in  Tobin 's 
possession,  which  I  say,  in  that  view,  is  material.  Of 
course  your  Lordships  cannot  say  it  is  material  until 
you  have  seen  it  ;  but  when  we  have  shown  that 
Tobin  was  a  man  who  was  in  communication  with 
Walsh,  that  there  had  been  a  deposit  of  arms,  and  that 
John  Walsh,  a  Land  League  organizer,  was  undoubtedly 
engaged  in  a  deposit  of  arms,  it  is  impossible  for 
my  learned  friend  to  suggest  that  this  matter  is  not 
germane  to  the  inquiry.  The  identity  of  the  two 
movements  has  been  charged  throughout. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — That  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  of  it. 

The  President. — The  letter  is  admissible.  There 
is  evidence  that  Tobin  and  Walsh  were  acting  to- 
gether ;  therefore  we  think  that  a  letter  addressed  to 
Tobin  may  bear  upon  the  case.  We  cannot  tell  with- 
out seeing  it,  but  there  is  sufficient  foundation  for  its 
being  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the    following  letter  : — 

"  Halifax,  Wednesday  night.  Mr.  Tobin.  Dear  Sir, 
>— I  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  send  me  on  an  account 
of  how  much  money  Bradford  towards  the  levys  of  one 
shilling  per  man  towards  the  said  Council. 

"  You  will  know  that  which  was  levyed  at  the 
Manchester  Convention  that  is  what  I  mean.  Also 
Bend  me  the  names  of  all  the  def alters  that  has  taken 
any  money  from  Bradford  since  the  last  black  list  was 
issued.  Their  ages  descriptions  and  trade  and  what 
County  in  Ireland  they  were  born.  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  there  has  comed  £20  to  the  credit  of  Brad- 
ford from  William  Hogan  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Davitt 
will  take  it  over  to  Bradford  when  he,  is  going.  I  am 
going  to  a  meeting  of  the  D.C.  on  Sunday.  So  by  all 
means  let  me  have  your  letter  by  Sunday  morning  at 
the  very  longest  as  I  want  the  purport  of  your  letter 
to  brinsr  to'.the  meeting.  Yours  in  haste,  JOHN  DoLAN. 
Mr.  John  Tobin.  P. S.— Don't  forget  to  write  imme- 
diately (pencil.)" 


Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  really  must  complain  again. 
Here  is  a  letter  upon  which  there  is  not  even  a  date 
and  which,  from  its  intrinsic  facts,  must  refer  to  a 
very  remote  period— 1866  or  1867,  I  should  say.  Are 
your  Lordships  to  go  back  to  those  years  ? 

The  President.— I  am  not  able  to  collect  all  that, 
and  I  must  really  protest  against  the  way  you  are 
conducting  your  case,  Sir  Charles.  We  have  given  our 
decision.  We  cannot  be  sure  we  are  right.  We  are 
not  infallible  ;  but  we  have  given  our  decision  to 
the  best  of  our  judgment,  and  it  must  not  bo  re- 
argued. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — I  do  not  wish  to  reargue  it,  but 
I  am  bound,  whether  your  Lordship  is  displeased  with 
me  or  not,  to  contend  that  the  letter  shows  that  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  received  in  evidence  at  all.  I 
respectfully,  therefore,  ask  your  Lordships  to  recon- 
sider your  decision. 

The  President. — It  was  impossible'  to  tell  before 
it  was  read  what  were  the  bearings  of  it.  It  would 
have  been  sufSoient  for  you  to  call  attention  to 
it  in  the  manner  usual  to  counsel.  Instead  of  that 
you  address  us  in  an  aggressive  mode,  which  is  not  at 
all  becoming. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll.— I  do  not  wish  to  be  aggressive, 
but  I  feel  it  very  strongly.  I  cannot  conceal  it,  and 
I  shall  not  endeavour  to  conceal  it. 

The  President. — That  is  matter  for  observation. 

Mr.  Atkinson  (to  witnes.s). — Have  you  a  letter 
from  Frank  Byrne  ?— I  have. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be 
incurring  your  Lordships'  displeasure  again  in  calling 
your  attention  to  this  ? 

The  President. — Certainly  not. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — My  learned  friend  now  hands  mo 
a  letter  accompanied  by  an  envelope  addressed  to  John 
Tobin,  dated  1878. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  with  reference  to 
that  that  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  turn  out  that 
the  other  letter  was  of  a  much  later  date. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— You  said  it  was  contempo- 
raneous. 

The  Attorney-General. — And  I  say  so  still. 

The  President. — I  cannot  see  that  it  is  contempo» 
raneous.  I  do  not  at  present  see  its  bearings,  still  I 
cannot    say  that  it  is  not  contemporaneous.  * 

Mr.  Atkinson  (to  witness).— Did  you  get  any 
envelope  accompanying  that  letter? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

The  letter,  my  Lords,  is  headed  "  No.  4,  Bradley- 
court,  Wesley-street,  Greasefields,  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
-Mr.  Tobin." 

Sir  C.  EfSSELL. — From  whom  does  it  come  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson. — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — I  renew  my  objection,  my  Lorrt, 
but  I  will  not  reargue  it. 

The  President. — Is  there  no  date  to  this  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson. — ^No,  my  Lord,  no  date. 

Sib  0.  Eussell, — From  whom  does  it  come  ? 
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Mr.  Atkinson. — It  does  not  bear  any  signature. 
(Beading)  :— 

"  My  dear  John, — I  hope  to  be  excused  by  you  for 
not  writing  to  you  sooner  (as  it  is)  I  hope  to  Imd  you 
wife  and  family  in  good  health  as  the  departure  of 
this  letter  leaves  me  and  my  case  in  at  present.  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murry  some  weeks  ago. 
I  can't  say  whether  you  or  your  friends  has  seen  it  or 
not.  I  have  received  a  letter  not  long  since  from  Mr. 
John  Walsh  of  Middlesboro'.  He  says  business  is 
first-class  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  the  Potteries, 
&c.,  and  all  places  with  the  exception  of  Bradford.  I 
hope  what  he  says  is  correct  but  I  dout  it  very  much. 
I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  the  splits  and  disunions  at 
head-quarters  this  matter  has  been  in  existence  for 
past  12  or  14  months.  I  thought  the  screen  or  cover 
would  soon  be  torn  off  so  as  the  true  state  of  affairs 
would  be  exposed  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  mean  of  course  to  the  organisation  in 
general.  I  don't  mean  Homo  Ride  humbug  platform 
spouters.  But  as  long  as  the  grievance  of  those  con- 
cerned could  not  be  settled  amicably  it  was  their 
bounden  duty  to  call  the  representatives  of  the  orga- 
nization together  and  leave  the  true  slate  of  affairs 
before  them.  Let  both  sides  of  the  grievance  te 
known  impartially  so  that  by  common  sense  and  in- 
telligence we  could  judge  which  was  right.  But  to  our 
astonif^hment  and  to  our  enemies  satisfaction  the 
consequence  is  partially  known.  As  the  proverb  goes 
a  family  disunited  is  sure  to  dissolve  soon  or  else 
wiser  people  steps  to  the  front  and  demands  a  separa- 
tion. Mr.  Tobin  the  true  state  of  affairs  are  this — 
there  has  been  some  of  this  body  self  elected  as  far  as 
this  body  is  concerned  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
and  the  have  managed  to  stick  like  leeches  ever 
since.  Our  friends  in  America  new  all  about  it.  So 
therefore  their  could  never  be  a  proper  union  betwixt 
the  two  parties.  Time  rolled  on  until!  the  destines  of 
Ireland  has  come  to  a  proper  crisis.  The  long  expected 
difficulty  of  England  as  almost  arrived.  Where  is  Ire- 
land's opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  his  diffi- 
culties. Oh  alass  we  find  our  would  be  organizers  then 
our  would  be  leaders  tearing  that  cover  from  off  that 
secresy  that  which  is  essential  to  carrying  out  our 
ideas  and  preparing  us  for  that  oft  repeated  time.  If 
this  opportunity  did  not  approach  so  near  those  leaders 
would  still  stick  to  their  do  nothLug  princeable.  Some 
two  years  ago  Power  went  over  to  America  as  an 
acredited  agent  from  the  Home  Department.  When  he 
arrived  there  he  done  nothing  comparatively  speaking 
about  what  the  people  expected  him  to.  So  of  course 
the  party  united  their  to  the  party  at  home.  Recom- 
mend him  to  the  leaders  and  the  varous.  Tobin 
write  soon." 

Have  you  a  letter  of  September  9,  1880,  sent  by 
Frank  Byrne  ? — I  have.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  the 
Mayor  of  Bradford  as  a  letter  which  should  be 
inquired  into. 

SiE  C.  K0S3BLL.— There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the 
handwriting, 

Mr.  Atkinson  read  the  letter  produced  by  the 
witness  as  follows  : — 

"  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great  Britain, 
3,  Adelaide-place,  London-bridge,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1880,  London. 

"  Private. 
"  Dear  Sir,— Yours  to  hand;  this  is  most  dishearten- 


ing. I  bad  hoped  that  matters  were  going  to  run 
smoothly  in  Bradford.  I  could  see,  of  course,  that 
MoUoy  was  annoyed  at  being  removed,  but  I  did  not 
think  he  would  bring  the  matter  up  again.  There  is 
one  thing  plain.  He  must  be  sat  upon.  But  what  is 
the  best  plan  ?  I  was  speaking  to  Mr.  John  Barry, 
M.P.,  fiho  is  now  vice-president  of  the  district,  to- 
day ;  he  says  he  will  bo  in  Bradford  about  the  first 
week  in  October  and  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
branch,  and  I  think  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  in 
his  hands,  as  I  have  acquainted  him  with  all  the  par- 
ticulars. He  agrees  with  me  that  Molloy  must  be 
squelched. 

"  In  the  meantime  I  cannot  move  in  the  matter  of 
a  public  meeting  until  the  affairs  of  the  association 
are  completely  settled,  but  after  Barry's  visit  I  would 
then  look  to  the  matter.  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  Henry 
asking  how  the  association  is  going  on,  and  he  will 
probably  say  something  of  the  row  you  spoke  of  when 
replying  to  me. 

"  I  am  also  writing  full  particulars  to  Dr.  Commins, 
and  I  shall  write  you  again  when  I  hear  from  the 
gentlemen. 

"  Keep  this  private. 

"  I   am,  dear  Sir,  obediently  yours, 

"  Frank  Byenb,  Gen.  Sec. 
"  Mr.  A.  Collins,  Bradford." 

Mr.  AtK-INSON.— Did  you  find  this  book  (produced) 
in  Tobin's  house  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  see  a  number  of  entries  there  ? — There  are 
lists  of  men  and  articles  and  money.  First  there  is 
a  list  of  numbers  one  to  eight,  and  carried  out  against 
each  are  a  certain  number  of  men,  of  articles,  and  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  Then  follow  some  names  of 
plapes  headed"  District  "  with  similar  entries  against 
them. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— The  following  are  the  "  District  " 
entries.  In  the  original  the  names  of  the  districts  are 
abbreviated,  but  we  contend  that  they  represent  the 
places  indicated  : — 


District. 

Brafi  ford  (total)       

Halitiix 

Ki-iiihley        

flhipley 

Brifjhouaa 

113 
84 
30 

30 

206 
39 
12 
16 
7 

181  13    0 
11    0    0 
20    0    0 
30    0    0 
62    7    6 

Total 

267 

279 

306    0    5 

The  eight  items,  we  shall    contend,  are  details  of  the 
Bradford  district. 

Did  the  entries  in  this  book  begin  in  January,  1875, 
and  go  on  to  October,  1875  ?— Yes. 

Was  Tobin  afterwards  arrested  ?— He  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  treason  felony  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  pent^l  servitude  on  February  7,  1882. 

The  President.- Although  we  have  decided  the 
Question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  documents,  I 
do  uoc  at  present  see  the  bearing  of  documents  of 
1875. 

The  Attobnev-Genbbal. — I  was  not  aware  that  the 
last  of  the  entries  was  dated  1876. 
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Examination  by  Mr.  Atkinson  continued. — I  also 
found  at  Tobin's  house  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  I  had  seen  Mr.  A. 
Collins,  to  whom  Frank  Byrne's  letter  was  addressed. 
I  did  not  search  his  house.  After  searching  Tobin's 
premises  I  took  out  a  search  warrant  and  searched 
Patrick  Egan's  house  for  arms.  I  did  not  find  any  in 
Egan's  house,  but  in  Tobin's  I  found  40  revolvers  and 
70  cartridges.  In  a  house  built  by  Patrick  Egan  in 
the  same  street  as  Tobin's  I  found  about  20  revolvers. 
They  were  all  rusted  and  had  evidently  been  hidden 
away  for  some  years. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. — Was  not  the 
principal  evidence  against  Tobin  on  which  he  was 
found  guilty  that  arms  were  found  in  his  house  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Who  was  this  Mr.  A.  Collins  ? — He  was  a  labourer 
living  in  Bradford. 

You  did  not  search  his  place  ? — No.  The  letter  we 
found  was  the  first  intimation  we  had  and  the  origin 
of  our  movements. 

The  PeesidenT. — I  understood  that  the  arms  you 
found  at  the  house  built  by  Egan  had  been  buried  for 
several  years  ? — Yes,  my  Lord  ;  we  searched  for 
arms  in  Egan's  house  in  November,  1881,  but  could 
not  find  any.  The  arms  buried  in  the  house  in  the 
same  street  as  Tobin's  we  found  about  August, 
1888. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — What  was  Patrick  Egan  ? — A  mem- 
ber of  the  I.  R.  B.  He  was  a  mason  living  at  Brad- 
ford. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  do  not  suggest  he  is 
the  same  gentleman  who  is  in  Paris. 


Mr.  Ralph  Biale,  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  was  then  called 
upon  his  subpcena  to  produce  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Parnell  to  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

The  letters  were  handed  to  the  Attorney-General 
and  read  by  him.    The  first  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Grand  H6tel,  12,  Boulevard  des  Capuoines,  Paris, 

Sunday. 
"  My  dear  O'Donnell, — Shall   be    glad  to    see    you 
here  this  evening  any  time  after  9  30,  if  you  can  call. 
I  shall  be  in  the  reading  room. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Chas.  S.  Parnell." 

The  second  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Kilmainham  Prison,  Sunday. 
"  My  dear  O'Donnell,— We  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  you  when  you  call  to-morrow.  I  am  much 
pleased  that  you  are  going  to  Derry.  It  is  of  all  im- 
portance that  Porter  should  be  beaten.  1  attribute 
much  of  the  recent  coercion  from  failure  to  defeat 
the  Government  candidate  in  Tyrone,  and  if  his 
Solicitor-General  is  returned  for  Derry,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  undoubtedly  be  encouraged  to  devise  and 
perpetrate  fresh  outrages  upon  our  country.  The  ques- 
tion arises— how  can  we  secure  Porter's  defeat  ?  Red- 


mond writes  that  this  can  only  be  certainly  effected 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Dempsey,  and  the  diversion 
of  the  Catholic  vote  to  Wilson  ;  and  he  asks  for  my 
advice. 

' '  We  all  think  here  that  it  our  leading  friends  in 
the  county,  and  more  especially  the'  clergy,  who 
have  supported  Mr.  Dempsey's  candidature,  would 
agree  to  Redmond's  suggestion,  that  it  would  be  the 
best.  But  unless  practical  unanimity  can  be  secured 
so  as  to  insure  that  the  Catholic  vote  would  go  pretty 
solid  for  Wilson,  we  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment,  and  that  it  would  be  the  better  quietly  to 
get  300  or  400  of  otu:  most  reliable  men  to  vote  for 
Wilson.  If  it  is  decided  to  ask  Dempsey  to  with- 
draw, would  you  kindly  assure  hirn  that  we  should 
consider  him  entitled  to  an  early  vacancy  in 
some  constituency  where  we  eoiild  secure  his 
return  'i 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Chas.  S.  Parnell." 

The  Attorney-General. — The  envelope  of  the 
letter  from  Kilmainham  is  addressed  to  "  F.  H, 
O'Donnell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Imperial  Hotel,"  and 
is  marked,  "  If  not  there,  find  where  he  is  and 
deliver  this  personally."  I  only  put  these  letters 
in,  my  Lord,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  hand- 
writing. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — You  must  not  assume  that  the 
direction  of  the  envelope  is  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hand- 
writing. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  will  now  call  for  the 
letter  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Quinn.  (To  Mr.  Biale.) 
Can  you  produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Biale. — I  gave  the  letter  to  Mr.  Quinn  on 
September  18  last  year. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  call  for  Frank  Byrne's 
letter  to  Mr.  Quinn  handed  by  Mr.  Biale  to  Mr. 
Quinn  on  September  18  last  year. 

Mr.  Quinn. — I  have  handed  it  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  Attorney-General. — Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  will 
get  it  at  the  adjournment  or  will  bring  it  on  Tuesday. 
I  also  call  for  two  other  letters  from  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne  to  Mr.  Quinn. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — If  you  will  state  the  date  of  the 
letters.  Mr.  Lewis  will  look  for  them  and  produce 
them  if  he  has  them. 

The  Attorney-General. — The  first  letter  has  no 
date.  It  is  from  "  4,  Gothic-villas,  Avondale- 
road,  Peckham,"  sent  to  Mr.  Quinn  by  Frank  Byrne. 
The  next  is  dated  19th  of  October,  1882,  and  is 
sent  by  Frank  Byrne,  general  secretary,  Land  League 
offices,  to  Mr.  Quinn.  The  third,  dated  February  10, 
1883,  is  sent  by  Frank  Byrne  from  Cannes  to  Mr. 
Quinn. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Mr.  Lewis  has  taken  a  note  and 
will  produce  them  if  he  has  them. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  Mr.  Biale).— Do  you 
produce  a  statement  given  to  you  by  Mr,  Davitt  ? 

Mr.  Biale. — I  gave  it  back  to  Mr.  Davitt. 

Sir  C.  Russell  —This  gentleman  is  not  on  oath. 
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The  Attorney-General.— He  is  called  upon  his 
subpoena,  and  is  bound  if  he  does  not  produce  a  docu- 
ment to  say  if  he  has  parted  with  it.  That  has  been 
the  practice  for  years. 

Sir  C.  Ettssbll. — The  only  question  that  can  be 
ssked  a  witness  upon  his  subpoena  is  whether  or  not  he 
produces  a  particular  document. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  call  upon  Mr.  Davitt 
to  produce  the  statement  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Biale. 

Mr.  Davitt.— It  is  in  Ireland,  but  I  will  send  for 
it. 


Richard  D.  Tighe,  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  said, — I  am  a  solicitor  practising  at  Ballin- 
asloe.  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  in  1881  was  a  builder  at 
Ballinasloe,  working  as  head  foreman  for  Mr.  John 
Pollock.  In  October  or  November,  1881,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris  called  upon  me  about  some  ejectments  on 
Trench's  estate.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him 
on  the  matter,  and  he  said  he  would  pay  me  if  I 
defended  them.  I  defended  the  cases.  When  I  could 
not  get  paid  I  called  at  the  Land  League  rooms.  I 
there  saw  a  man  named  Walsh.  I  was  ultimately 
paid  my  costs,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it  was 
by  cheque.  The  entry  in  my  books  is,"  5  Feb.,  1881. 
—Trench's  estate,  £30.  Land  League. — M.  Harris." 
I  think  the  payment  was  by  cheque.  There  was 
another  case  of  "  The  Queen  v.  Michael  Haynes  and 
others."  It  came  from  Peterswell,  near  Gort,  county 
Galway.  The  prisoners  were  charged  with  firing  into 
the  dwelling-house  .  ef  the  herd  of  James  Galbraith, 
J. P.,  Cappard,  near  Gort.  They  were  tried  at  the 
Galway  assizes  and  were  acquitted.  I  received  in- 
structions to  defend  the  prisoners  from  Mr.  M'Gough. 
There  was  a  man  named  Heron,  who  was  the  chief 
witness  in  the  Court  below  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
Heron  was  not  forthcoming  at  the  assizes.  The  trial 
of  "  The  Queen  v.  Haynes  "  took  place  in  March, 
1882.  There  was  another  case  of  "  The  Queen  v. 
Michael  and  Mary  Ann  Clarke,"  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  Sergeant  Lyntoir,  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
of  Loughrea.  I  received  instructions  from  James 
Clarke,  brother  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  farmer.  In 
consequence  of  something  he  said  to  me  I  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  M'Gough. 

You  have  a  letter  there  dated  March  18,  1882  ? — 
Yes. 

"  33,  Upper  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin. 
"  Dear  Sir, — You  will  please  continue  your  defence 
of  the  Clarices,  and  I  will   be  responsible  for  the  costs 
to  be  incurred   for    the   present  trial. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  P.  C.    M'GoUGH." 

Were  those  men  convicted  or  acquitted  ? — The  man 
and  his  wife  were  acquitted. 

I  must  go  back  to  the  case  of  Haynes  for  a  moment. 
Have  you  a  letter  there  signed  "  Wm.  Heron  "  ? 
—Yes. 

How  did  you  get  hold  of  it  ?— It  was  sent  to  me. 


Who  is  Father  Pahy  ? — He  is  the  parish  priest  of 
Peterswell. 

Did  you  get  any  instructions  from  Father  Fahy  with 
reference  to  the  defence  of  these  men  ? — Yes.  I  got 
instructions  from  him  at  that  date. 

You  had,  I  believe,  received  a  letter  from  M'Gough 
and  Fowler  instructing  you  to  undertake  the  defence  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  the  case  of  "  The  Queen  v.  Morrissy  "  the  same 
as  the  Haynes  case  ?— Yes.     (Letter  read.) 

"  2oth  March,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  are,  1  understand,  concerned  for 
the  person  referred  to  in  the  inclosed  letters  from 
Father  Fahey.  You  will  please  attend  to  the  defence, 
and  I  shall  remit  you  comisel's  fee. 

'  The  Queen  v.  Morrissy.' 

"  Are  you  engaged  in  this  case  ?  I  think  not  ;  but 
yet,  as  I  do  not  know  who  is,  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  informations  sent  to  me  by  some  person  or  other 
whose  name  I  cannot  now  make  out.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Blake  is  Solicitor  in  the  case,  and  on  recon- 
sideration I  shall  send  the  copy  informations  to  him. 
Pray  see  him  about  the  matter.  I  inclose  cheque  for 
£10  to  meet  expenses.     This   for   the   present. 

"  Yours  very  truly,  P.  C.  M'Gough." 

You  had  been  receiving  instructions  from  Father 
Fahy  with  reference  to  these  men  whom  1  call 
Haynes,  who  were  indicted  for  firing  into  the  herd's 
house  ? — Yes.  I  received  a  telegram  on  March  16, 
1882,  from  Father  Fahy. 

Did  yoQ  receive  this  document,  signed  "  Wm. 
Heron  "  from  Father  Fahy  ? — Y'es. 

And  Father  Fahy  gave  you  the  original  instructions  ? 
—Yes. 

This  document,  you  say,  you  believe  is  in  Father 
Fahy's  handwriting  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Was  William  Heron  the  name  of  the  father  of  the 
principal  witness  ? — It  was  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  young  chap  who  did  not  appear. 

The  Attorney-General  (reading).— "  My  dear  Sir 

Sir  C.  Russell.— "  It  is  "  Rev.  dear  Sir."  That 
is  important,  please,  because  this  purports  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Heron  to  the  rev.  gentle- 
man. 

The  Attorney-General. — 

"  Rev.  dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  you  these  few 
lines  expressing  my  sorow  for  the  five  men  now 
imprisoned  in  Galway  Jail,  and  if  it  may  please 
your  Reverence  to  get  the  sum  of  £8  from  their 
parents  I  would  be  inclined  to  get  my  son  off  to 
America.  If  they  are  satisfied  to  give  £8  between 
them,  and  to  give  the  same  to  your  Reverence,  so  that 
you  could  pay  his  fare  off,  for  we  don't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  So  if  they  agree  you  can  pay 
the  fare  before  him  ;  and  also  I  promise  to  return 
that  8  pounds  to  your  Reverence  about  next  May  and 
if  I  could  afford  it  at  the  present  time  I  would  pay  it 
out  of  my  own  pocket,  for  I  am  grieved  at  the  sad 
occurrence  that  has  taken  place. 

"  Waiting  your  kind  and  speedy  reply, 

"I  remain,  yours  truly,  .       WM.  Heron." 

This  copy  was  sent  to  yon,  and  it  is  in  Father  Fahy's 
handwriting  ? — Yes, 


Mr.  Richard  D.  Tighe, 
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Was  Heron  the    name  of  the  principal  witness  in  the 
case  ?— Yes. 

Do  you   know  whether  Father  Fahy  was  president  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  League  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  subsequently  send  your  bill  of  costs  to  Mr. 
M'Gough  ?— I  did. 

Do  you  produce  a  letter  dated  June  21,  1882  ?— Yes. 
(Letter  read.) 

"  33  Upper  Ormond  Quay, 
"  Ee  Clarke's  Costs. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Tighe,— It  is  only  pressure  of  business 
that  has  prevented  me  attending  to  your  costs.  I  am 
greatly  knocked  about  at  present,  but  hope  for  a 
little  leisure  by  the  end  of  the  present  week,  when  I 
shall  take  up  your  bill  of  costs  and  direct  a  cheque 
to  be  sent  for  such  amount  as  I  may  consider  reason- 
able. "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  P.  C.  McGouGH." 
Do  you    also    produce    this    letter,  dated    July    27, 
1882  ?— Yes.     (Letter  read.) 

"•'  The  Ladies  Irish  National  Land  League, 
39,  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 
"  Dear    Sir, — Enclosed     please     find    cheque    for 
£25  19s. ,  in  full  discharge  of  your  bill    for  defending 
the  Clarkes,  and  also  for  a  case  in  which  we  promised 
legal  assistance    to    Father    Fahy    at    Galway  Spring 
Assizes.    Please  acknowledge  receipt  and  oblige. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  B.  Walsh,  Cor.  Sec." 
Is  the  case    there    alluded   to   the    case    of    "  The 
Queen  V.  Morrissy  or  Haynes?" — Yes,  that  is  the  same 
case. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Ettssell. — I  understand 
that  with  reference  to  a  bill  which  you  did  not  get 
paid  at  once  you  called  at  the  League  offices  in 
Dublin  ?— Yes. 

When  was  it  you  called  ? — In  January,  1881.  I 
received  a  letter  signed  Harrison  on  the  subject. 

Whom  did  you  see  at  the  offices  ? — I  saw  somebody 
who  said  his  name  was  Walsh. 

Was  he  a  clerk  ? — He  said  that  he  was  a  secretary. 
I  believe  he  was  a  commercial  traveller. 

Can  you  say  whether  he  was  a  secretary  or  a  clerk  ? 
—No,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  B.  Daly,  examined  by  the  Attoe- 
ney-Gekeral,  said  : — I  am  a  solicitor  and  practised 
formerly  in  Ballinrobe,  Mayo.  Now  I  practise  in 
Galway.  I  was  admitted  in  1874.  I  practised  in 
Ballinrobe  up  to  last  summer. 

Did  you  defend  in  a  number  of  cases  during  your 
practice  in  Ballinrobe  ?— Yes,  I  defended  Daly  and 
other  persons  charged  with  firing  at  Smith,  the 
agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  near  Ballycovy  ;  also 
the  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of  Lord  Mount- 
morres  ;  also  persons  charged  with  the  murder  of 
MuUin.  I  also  defended  in  the  case  of  the  Ferrick 
murder,  the  Huddy  murder,  the  Gibbons  murder,  the 
Freely  murder,  and  the  murder  of  Bourke,  the  herd,  at 
Balla,in  Mayo.  I  also  defendedfrom  15  to  20  or  30 persons 
charged  with  offences  under  the  Whiteboy  Acts.  I 
defended  in  the  case  of  the  Aughamore  outrages  on 
process   servers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ballinlough  out- 


rages. I  defended  rioters  in  Mayo  between  the  years 
1879  and  1882.  I  also  defended  in  several  cases  of 
malicious  burnings.  I  defended  in  the  case  of  the 
Kilvine  riots  when  the  process  server  and  police  were 
driven  back,  and  in  the  Ballinlough  case  in  Eos- 
common.  That  was  the  case  in  which  a  process 
officer  named  Abraham    had  his  eye  knocked  out. 

During  what  years  did  these  events  take  place  ?— 
Between  1879  and  1883. 

Who  instructed  you  ?— I  generally  received  my  in- 
structions from  the  parties  'themselves  or  from  some 
local  persons. 

Did  you  communicate  directly  in  any  way  with  the 
Land  League  ? — No,  not  in  regard  to  murder  casein. 

What  did  you  do  about  your  costs  ? — I  got  paid  by 
the  Land.  League  miscellaneous  costs  amounting  to 
between  £300  and  £400. 

Did  you  get  instructions  from  anybody  connected 
with  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  from  several  local  mem- 
bers of  the  League  and  from  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Balla,  who 
was  acting  as  a  kind  of  local  agent  in  the  West  at 
the  beginning  of  the  agitation.  His  name  is  John 
Walsh.  He  is  in  Australia,  I  believe,  now.  He  was  a 
commercial  traveller. 

Have  you  had  instructions  from  anybody  else 
directly  connected  with  the  central  offices  of  the  Land 
League  ? — None,  except  that  Mr.  Walsh  informed  me 
that  he  had  instructions  from  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Egan  to  get  me  to  defend  cases,  and  that  I  would  be 
paid. 

Did  you  defend  any  cases  ? — Between  1880  and  1883 
I  defended  every  case  with  regard  to  which  I  was 
instructed. 

Do  you  remember  defending  Miss  Gardiner's  tenants 
at  Ballyoastle  ? — Yes  ;  the  charge  was  that  they  had 
retaken  possession  of  their  holdings.  I  received  in- 
structions from  one  of  the  local  members  of  the  Land 
League  about  this  case. 

Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  Crows  at  Mill- 
town,  Galway  ? — Yes,  in  that  case  I  received  instruc- 
tions from  one  of  the  local  members  of  the  League  to 
defend  some  persons  who  had  attacked  the  police. 

Did  you  ever  defend  Brennan  ? — Yes,  at  Castlebar  in 
1879.  He  had  been  arrested  after  making  a  speech. 
I  afterwards  acted  for  Brennan  and  Mr.  Davitt  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon.  They  paid  me  for  my  services — 
that  is  to  say,  I  got  the  money  from  the  Land  League. 
That  is  what  I  want.  How  did  the  money  come  ? — 
I  did  not  send  in  my  bill  of  costs  for  a  couple  of 
years  ;  ultimately  I  sent  in  a  pretty  large  bill, 
amounting  to  between  £600  and  £800.  However,  I 
suppose  the  bill  was  taxed  by  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves, Mr.  Davitt  and  otherg,  for  it  was  reduced  to 
£150.     (Laughter.;    They  gave  me  that  sum. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the  League  in  writing 
about  your  costs  ? — I  did  ;  but  when  I  was  leaving 
Ballinrobe  I  destroyed  all  the  papers  which  I  had 
relating  to  these  matters,  thinking  that  they  would 
not  be  wanted  again. 
Did  you  apply  directly  to  the  Land  League  for  pay- 
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ment  ? — I  think  I  wrote  a  few  times.  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  repudiated  the  liability  for  the  costs.  On 
one  occasion  I  sent  a  bill  of  costs,  nmcuntlDg  to  £20, 
to  Mr.  M'Gough,  and  he  wrote  back  stating  that  he 
would  have  the  matter  settled.  Ultimately,  he  wrote 
Baying  that  he  had  no  funds. 

What  would  have  been  the  total  amount  of  costs  if 
paid  in  full  ? — About  £600.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  ,C.  Eussrll. — You  had,  I 
believe,  the  largest  practice  in  Balliurobe  ?— I  was 
the  only  solicitor  in  the  ijlaco.  I  think  I  had  as 
large  a  practice  as  anybody  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

And  you  defended  practically  in  all  the  caEes  on  the 

part  of  the  people  ? — i'es,  on  the  part  of  the  Leaguers. 

In  connexion    with    Eome  of  these  cases,  were  local 

subscriptions  collected    to  help  the   defence  ?— I  have 

no  recollection  of  it. 

Bat  that  was  a  usual  practice,  was  it  not  ? — Not  at 
that  particular  time,  because  the  League  was  very 
weak  then. 

Was  it  not  usual,  when  persons  were  charged,  for 
their  families  and  friends  to  raise  subscriptions  ? — I 
cannot  answer,   really. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  which  you  have  mentioned 
you  had  a  considerable  amount  of  legal  work  for  the 
Land  League  in  connexion  with  ejectments  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I  defended  in  some  ejectment  cases. 

And  also  in  connexion  with  Dublin  writs,  as  they 
are  called  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

But  a  considerable  amount  of  your  costs  would  relate 
to  matters  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  portion. 
And  you  think  that  the  total  of    your  costs  would  be 
about  £600  ?— Yes. 

Cltimately  you  were  liberal  and  did  not  insist  on 
having  the  full  amount  ? — Well,  I  did  not  like  to 
press  the  claim,  as  I  thought  that  they  had  not  much 
money. 

By  Mr.  Reid. — You  said  something  about  the  Land 
League  being  very  weak  at  one  time.  What  did  you 
mean  ? — That  they  were  very  weak  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  to  which  I  referred  ;  that  very 
few  people  belonged  to  the  League.  I  remember  that 
when  Mr.  Parnell  stood  for  Mayo  I  could  not  get  his 
nomination  paper  signed  in  Oastlebar,  and  I  had  to 
sign  it  myself,  I  am  speaking  of  the  years  1879  and 
1880. 

Does  your  description  apply  to  1881  ? — No,  I  would 
not  go  as  far  as  that. 

I  suppose  you  received  payment  from  some  of  these 
people  whom  you  defended  ? — I  may  have  received  a 
few  small  cheques  from  people  I  defended  at  sessions 
— £2  or  £3  at  a  time.  I  remember  getting  a  few 
cheques  and  giving  half  the  money  to  counsel  and 
keeping  half  myself,     (Laughter.) 

By  Mr.  Biggar.— The  greater  number  of  these  people 
whom  you  defended  were  acquitted,  were  they  not '/ — 
I  do  not  think  any  were  convicted  except  in  the 
Huddy  case. 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  B.  Daly. 


Re-examined  by  the  Attoehey-Gekekal.— You  d«. 
fended  all  the  persons  charged  in  that    district  ?— Yes. 

The  Peesident. — You  said  just  now,  "  I  did  not 
communicate  with  the  Land  League  in  murder  cases"? 
-*-Yes,  my  Lord. 

What  did  you  mean  F — I  received  no  direct  instruc- 
tions from  any  persons  connected  with  the  Land 
League  in  murder  cases.  I  do  not  believe  the  Land 
League  knew  anything  about  these  murder  cases,  but 
that  they  wore  simply  the  outbursts  of  Iccalagitation. 

The  Attorney-Genkeal. — To  whom  did  you  send 
your  bill  in  the  murder  cases  ? — I  sent  it  to  the  Land 
League  offices.  I  received  general  instructions  to  de-' 
feud  all  classes  of  cases,  and,  acting  on  these  instruc- 
tions, I  sent  my  bill  to  the  Land  League. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — From  whom  did  you 
receive  those  instructions  ? — I  received  instructions 
generally  from  local  members  of  the  League. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— To  defend  in  murder 
cases  ? — Well,  the  persons  charged  or  their  friends 
generally  came  for  me  or  telegraphed  for  me.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  local  members  of  the  League 
were  associated  with  murder  cases. 

The  Pkesident.— That  is  not  the  point.  You  said 
you  had  no  communication  with  the  League  on  the 
subject  of  murder  cases. 

Witness. — No,  my  Lord.  I  acted  on  the  general 
instructions  I  received. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


On  its  reassembling, 

County-Inspector  Lopdell  was  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  RoN-iN.  Witness  said, — I  am  a  county  in- 
spector stationed  at  Carriok-on-Shannon.  I  knew  a 
man  named  Michael  O'Brien  at  Rodus.  1  was  present 
on  December  14,  1881,  when  he  was  convicted  of  riot" 
ing. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — Who  is  Michael  O'Brien  ? 

Mr.  RoNAN. — He  is  a  man  who  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  Land  Leaguer. 

Witness  (continuing). — I  knew  this  man  to  be  a 
member  of  the  local  Land  League  from  inquiries  I 
made.  I  never  saw  him  myself  at  the  Land  League. 
There  were  two  bailiffs  serving  notices  on  a  property 
near  Kilross  Barracks,  and  a  number  of  people 
assembled  ;  they  became  afraid  and  went  into  Kilross 
Barracks,  and  500  people  assembled  round  the  barracks 
and  threw  stones 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Were  you  there  ?— No,  I  heard  all 
this  sworn  to.  I  was  there  when  they  were  arrested 
that  night,  

Martin  Beckett  was  next  called,  and  examined  by 
Mr.  RoNAN.  Witness  said,— I  am  a  constable  in  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  was  stationed  at  Emly, 
county  Tipperary,  in  October,  1881.  I  know  the 
house  in  which  the  Land  League  met.  I  knew  a  man 
named  Michael  O'Brien,  of  Rodus.  I  have  seen  him 
coming  in  and  out  of  that  bouse.  I  remember  after 
the    suppression    of    the    League   going  into  the  room 

County-Inspector  Lopdell. 
Constable  Martin  Beckett.     . 
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where  the  Land  League  used  to  meet,  and  had  a  con- 
versation with  O'Brien. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Is  anyhody,  my  Lords,  who  ever 
was  proved  to  have  been  seen  going  in  and  out  of  the 
place  where  the  Land  League  was  held — is  anything 
that  he  did,  said,  or  wrote  

The  President. — No,  I  have  already  said  so.  I 
thought  we  were  to  have  some  other  evidence. 

Mr.  KONAN. — What  was  the  conversation  you  had 
with  him  first 

The  President. — No,  no.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  RONAN. — It  was  in  the  Land  League  room,  my 
Lords.  (To  witness.)  Was  it  in  the  room  where  the 
Land  League  meetings  were  held  ?  Have  you  seen  him 
more  than  once  going  into  that  place  when  Land 
League  meetings  were  going  on  there  ? — Not  in  that 
part  of  the  house  ;  but  I  have  seen  him  go  in  and  out 
of  the  house  when  the  meetings  were  going  on. 

Mr.  RoNAN.— Well,  my  LorJs,  I  should  think  that 
was  sufficient,  (To  witness.)  What  did  you  say  to 
him 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  again  object. 

The  President. — If  he  was  seen  going  into  meet- 
ings of  the  Land  League  it  would  be  admissible,  but 
not  if  they  were  general  meetings. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  he  has  not  bee.i  asked 
that  question.  What  I  was  going  to  point  out  was 
this — that  we  were  assured  by  the  Attorney-General 
that  he  was  not  going  to  trouble  your  Lordships  about 
what  he  called  the  smaller  crimes  ;  but  what  I  submit 
to  your  Lordships  is  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
people  were  members  of  the  Land  League  ;  are  your 
Lordships  to  be  invited  to  follow  details  of  what 
these  insignificant  persons  did  or  said  ? 

The  Attoknet-General. — My  Lords,  if  a  thing  is  to 
be  put  together  piece  by  piece  it  is  impossible  to  put 
more  together  than  one  at  a  time. 

ThePRESlDBNT. — Ifit  is  shown  that  he  was  amember 
of  the  Land  League  what  he  does  in  furtherance  of  the 
combination  would  be  admissible  in  evidence.  Now 
the  question  is  as  to  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
that  this  man  is  connected  with  the  League. 


Sergeant  James  Power  was  then  called,  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Ronan.  Witness  said, — I  am  a  sergeant 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  was  stationed  in 
Mallow,  county  Cork,  in  January,  1S81.  I  saw 
Michael  O'Brien,  of  Rodus,  under  arrest  for  drunken- 
ness. I  was  present  when  he  was  searched,  and  I 
found  documents  on  him  which  I  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Creagh.  

District-Inspector  Creagh,  R.I.C.,  was  next  called 
and  examined  by  Mr.  RoNAN.  Witness  said, — These  are 
the  documents  that  were  handed  to  me  as  having  been 
taken  from  this  man,  Michael  O'Brien. 

Will  you  kindly  take  a  letter  dated  "  212,  Wall- 
street,  Chicago  "  ? 

The  President.— This  is  the  same  point  over  again. 

Sergeant  James  Power, 
District-Inspector  Creagh. 


What  is  your  evidence  that  this  man  is  connected  with 
the  Land  League  ? 

The  Attorket-Geneeal. — My  Lords,  your  Lordships 
have  ruled  that  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  man  going 
into  a  Land  Leagne 

The  President. — ^And  not  open  to  the  public. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  my  fault,  my  Lords 
— I  misled  Mr.  Ronan.  I  forgot  that  that  qviestion 
ought  to  have  been  put. 


Constable  Beckett  was  theii  re-called. 

The  Attorney-General. — At  this  meeting  where 
you  saw  O'Brien  going  in  and  out,  was  the  general 
public  admitted  or  only  members  of  the  League  ?— I 
think  the  public  used  to  go  in  and  out. 

■£he  Attorney-General. — Then,  I  think,  my  Lords, 
I  must  postpone  it  ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  withdraw  it. 
Will  your  Lordships  allow  Inspector  Creagh  to  ideu" 
tify  the  documents  ?       

District-Inspector  Creagh  was  then  re-called. 

The  Attorney-General.— These  were  all  handed  to 
you  by  the  policeman  ? — Yes ;  one  of  them  was  written 
in  a  copy-book,  and  it  has  been  copied  out  and  is  very 
hard  to  read. 

The  President. —Is  the  original  there  ?— STes,  my 
Lord.  

The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  Mr.  Lewis  has 
been  good  enough  to  hand  to  me  the  Byrne  letters 
which  I  called  for  this  morning.    The  first  is — 

"  4,  Gothic  Villas,  Avondale  Eoad,  Peckham,  S.B. 

"  My  dear  Quinn, — You  will  find  enclosed  cheque 
which  you  gave  me  last  Sunday  aild  which  has  been 
returned  from  the  Bank  because  the  sum  written 
differs  from  that  in  figures  by  two  pound,  the  written 
amount  being  only  £20  9s.  7d.  Will  you  kindly  send 
me  a  fresh  cheque  for  £22  9s.  7d.  as  soon  as  you  can 
as  it  is  very  likely  I  may  be  leaving  here  even  before 
Christmas,  the  doctor  having  ordered  me  to  go  to  the 
South  of  France  at  once. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  Frank  Byrne." 
The  next  is — 
' '  National  Land  and    Labor  League  of  Great  Britain, 

Central  Executive  Offices,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 

Street,  Westminster,  London,  October  19th,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sir.  Quinn, — Will  you  try  to  give  me  a  call 
to-morrow  or  Saturday  that  I  may  straighten  accounts 
with  you.  I  want  some  cash  and  I  find  you  have  be- 
tween £28  and  £29  on  hand,  and  besides  I  don't  want 
the  responsibility  of  holding  and  expending  cash. 
You  know  our  people. 

"  Give  me  a  call  if  possible. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Frank  Byrne,  Gen.  Sec. 

"  Thomas  Quinn,  Esq.,  Clapham." 
The  next  is — 

"Hotel  des  Pins,  Cannes,  France,  February  10,  1883. 

"  My  dear  Quinn,— I  daresay  you  will  have  heard 
before  now  that  I  had  left  London  for  a  warmer 
climate  in  accordance  with  the  positive  orders  of  the 
doctor.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly  or  I  should 
have  tried  to  see  you  before  my  departure. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  already  I  find  a  considerable 
improvement.  The  doctor  thinks,  however,  that  as 
soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  strong  I  should    take  a    long 

Constable  Martin  Beckett. 
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8ea  voyage,  and  lie  recommends  America.  I  don't 
like  the  idea,  but  if  my  restoration  of  health  depends 
upon  it  of  course  I  must  go. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £35  17s.  7d.  the  amount 
of  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  executive.  At 
the  last  settling  we  had  you  held  a  sum  of  £1  6s.  Id., 
BO  that  you  vfill  now  have  £37  3s.  8d.  in  hands. 

"  If  you  can  spare  the  time  and  have  the  inclina- 
tion you  might  drop  me  a  few  lines  here. 

"  I  wish  you  would  attend  next  executive  meeting 
and  inform  them  of  receipt  of  this  or  else  write 
them.       i"  1  am,  dear  Quinn,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Fkank  Byene. 

"  P.B. — Kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Quinn  and  Tom." 
The   account   enclosed,    my  Lords,  is    from  August  12 
to  November  25,  1882. 


District-Inspector  Creagh  was  then  re-called  and 
cross-examined  by  SiK  C.  Etjssell. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  some  cases  of  incendiary 
fires  and  claims  that  came  under  your  personal  notice 
in  which  compensation  was  claimed  and  awarded.  Do 
you  recollect  a  case  of  a  iire  which  occurred  in  certain 
out  offices,  the  property  of  Michael  Moore  at  Ballin- 
tubrid  ? — I  do.  I  examined  into  the  circumstances  of 
that  affair.    The  man  claimed  compensation. 

Did  he  get  it  ? — In  one  case  I  think  he  did. 

Did  you  discover  in  your  examination  of  the 
case f — ^He  had  two  burnings. 

Was  the  one  in  which  he  got  compensation  the  one 
which  occurred  about  January  25,  1887  ? — I  could  not 
say  that  without  referring  to  my  books  ;  but  if  it  was 
the  first  burning  he  did  get  compensation  in  the  first 
case. 

And  in  the  second  did  he  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

Why  ? — I  think  the  claim  was  rejected. 

Why? — It  was  not  considered  that  the  burning  was 
malicious. 

That  may  be  in  this  case  ;  but  I  am  now  asking  you 
about  the  one  of  the  25th  of  January  and  the  morning 
of  the  26th  of  January,  1887.  Did  you  in  your  ex- 
amination of  the  case  learn  that  when  the  fire  broke 
out  the  Moores  made  no  noise,  did  not  go  to  rouse  the 
neighbours  to  help  them,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  fire 
was  not  known  to  the  neighbours  until  the  following 
day  ?  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
most  mysterious  case  and  that  the  people  themselves 
had  in  fact  set  fire  to  the  place  ? — Well,  I  thought  it 
was  a  case  surrounded  with  a  certain  amount  of  sus- 
picion ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  said  the  people 
themselves  set  fire  to  it. 

Did  you  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  damage 
which  he  claimed  was  enormously  in  excess  of  the 
real  value  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  say  that  certain  property,  I  do  not  know 
what — what  are  "  boneeus  "  ? — Young  pigs. 

Did  he  say  that  some  nine  or  more  young  pigs  were 
burnt,  and  did  you  fail  to  discover  any  trace  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  ground  for  suggesting  that  the  fite  had  been  caused 


by  any  agrarian  reason  ? — I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fire  had  not  been  malicious. 

Very  well  ;  now  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  had  been 
the  second  case,  I  suppose  you  would  have  in  your 
mind  the  fact  that  suspicions  were  aroused  in  the 
first  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  that  was  the  second  or 
the  first. 

I  was  trying  to  assist  you.  Was  it  not  the  first  ? — I 
expect  it  was. 

Did  he  not  get  compensation  ? — I  think  he  did  ; 
mitigated  compensation,  not  what  he  claimed. 

You  say  what  he  did  claim  was  enormously  in 
excess  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  another  case  which  occurred  on  August 
12,  1880  ?  A  rick  of  hay,  said  to  contain  13  tons,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Middleton — I  think  Churchtown  ? 
— I  was  not  in  Middleton  in  1880.  I  did  not  taks 
charge  of  the  district  until  1881. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  1881.  Do  you  remember  the  case, 
that  of  Hennessy,  of  an  alleged  burning  of  13  tons  of 
hay  ? — I  cannot  remember  that  ;  it  must  have  taken 
place  before  I  came  to  the  district. 

Was  that  a  case  in  which  the  neighbours  exerted 
themselves  to  save  the  hay  ? — I  have  just  said  that  I 
cannot  remember  the  case. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  he  claimed  £33  compensa- 
tion, and  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
supposing  the  burning  was  malicious,  the  hay 
was  not  worth  more  than£13  ?^I  cannot  remember  that. 

Do  you  recollect  the  case,  in  March,  1886,  of  an 
outhouse  of  John  Fitzgerald,  farmer,  at  Woodstock, 
being  fired  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Did  the  neighbours  render  all  the  assistance  they 
could  ? — That  I  cannot  say  without  referring  to  my 
reports.     I  have'not  got  them  here. 

Can  you  say  whether  you  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
that  case  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  sup- 
posing that  the  burning  had  been  malicious  ? — I  think 
I  did  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Did  he  get  compensation  ? — I  think  he  did  ;  I 
cannot  say  how  much. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Edward  Moloney,  Gurta- 
croo,  October  28,  1885  ;  was  that  a  case  where  there 
was  the  alleged  burning  of  100  tons  oi  straw  and  hay  ? 
— Yes,  I  remember  that  case. 

Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  that  case 
the  burning— however  occasioned— had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  an  agrarian  dispute  ?— I  think  it  had  something 
to  do  with  a  labour  dispute,  as  far  as  I  can  remember; 
bat  I  have  so  many  of  these  cases  it  is  impossible  tc 
remember  all  of  them. 

But  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
claims  which  were  not  honestly  made,  either  that  the 
fire  was  not  malicious  or  that  the  claims  were  in  ex- 
cess of  the  value  ? — Yes,  I  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Ke-examined  by  the  Attoeney-Genbral. — You  have 
not  come  here  prepared  to  give  any  details  as  to 
these  cases  ? — No. 

What  croportion  of  oases,  in  your  opinion,  were  ex- 
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aggerated  or  not  cases  of  malicious  burning  ? — Very 
few  out  of  a  large  number.  Tbe  relative  number  of 
such  cases  is  very  small. 

Now, with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  compensation 
is  claimed,  would,  for  instance,  Mayo  pay  for  Mayo 
outrages,  and  Galway  for  Galway  outrages  ? — Yes. 

How  is  the  money  raised  ? — By  a  tax. 

By  whom  is  the  tax  paid  ? — By  all  the  owners. 

It  is  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  land  ? — Yes, 

So  that  the  burden  falls  upon  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  that  particular  county  ? — ^Yes. 

So  that  it  is  naturally  to  their  interest  to  show  that 
outrages  are  not  genuine,  or  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence if  possible  ? — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Biggar. — Is  this  tax  levied  on  the  whole 
county  or  on  part  ? — Accordingly  as  it  is  fixed  by  the 
Grand  Jury. 

On  the  whole  county  or  whatever  part  they 
choose  ? — ^Yes. 

By  the  Attorney-Gbnebal.— So  that  it  would  fall 
on  a  district  ?— Yes. 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  I  am  told  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  that  it  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  barony,  the  half -barony,  or  the  parish. 


Mr.  George  Williams  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Sir  H.  James.  He  said, — I  t^m  chief  superintend- 
ent of  the  Liverpool  Detective  Department.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1883,  I  visited  the  printing  works  of  a 
person  named  Hynes.     I  saw  Hynss  there. 

What  was  the  object  of  your  visit  ? — From  informa- 
tion which  I  received  I  went  to  his  premises  to 
inquire  whether  he  had  printed  a  number  of  circulars. 
I  asked  for  a  proof  copy  off  the  file,  which  he  handed 
to  me.    (Document  handed  to  witness.)  That  is  one. 

At  the  time  did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  ?— 
Yes  ;  he  told  me 

Mr.  Eeid. — Stop.  I  understand  that  this  was 
simply  a  conversation  between  the  printer  and  this 
gentleman. 

Examination  continued . — Did  you  make  any  search  ? 
■ — I  looked  up  the  order  in  his  book,  and  it  was  an 
order  to  print  10,000  of  the  circulars,  and  the  price  to 
be  paid  was  ten  guineas. 

Were  you  present  afterwards  at  the  assizes  in 
Liverpool  in  August,  1883,  when  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  was 
tried  for  issuing  that  document,  coupled  with  another  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  he  convicted  ? — Yes. 

SiE  C.  Russell. —Well,  I  presume  ho  has  undergone 
his  punishment  for  it. 

Bib  H.  James. — That  is  not  the  question.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  is  one 
of  the  persons  charged.  In  United  Ireland  of  August, 
1883,  it  is  stated  that  the  charge  against  Mr.  P. 
O'Brien  was  of  issuing  this  document,  and  the  docu- 
ment is  set  forth  there.     It  is  in  these  words  : — 

"  Woe  to  you  if  you  have  any  of  the  goods  of  these 
jurors  in  your  house,  for  if  you  have,  you,  as  well  as 


they,  will  have  the  blood  and  sufferings  of  innoceat 
people  on  your  heads." 

Then  there  is  a  document  containing  an  analysis  of 
the  special  jurors  serving  under  the  Crimes  Act,  with 
the  amount  of  times  they  had  served,  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  particulars  as  to  their  property,  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  Property  Defence  Fund,  who 
were  landlords  or  landlords'  sons,  and  so  on.  The 
charge  against  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  it  appears  in  United 
Ireland,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  had  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished a  certain  libel  of  and  concerning  jurors  who 
took  part  in  the  trials  under  the  Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  administration 
of  justice  into  contempt. 

The  Attorney-General. — The  trial,  my  Lords,  was 
before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  who  said  that  the  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  to  consider  was  whether  the  intent  of 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  to  reform  an  abuse,  or  to  overthrow 
the  institutions  of  the  country  and  bring  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  into  contempt.  After  ten  minutes' 
deliberation  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  Judge,  said  that  they  found 
that  the  prisoner  had  published  both  documents,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 

Sir  H.  James. — The  document  containing  the 
analysis  of  jurors  also  gives  the  occupations  and  names 
of  persons  convicted  of  offences  under  the  Prevention 
of  Crimes  Act,  and  there  are  some  100  or  150  of  these 
names.  It  also  says  that  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  same  names  among  the  special 
jurors  who  had  served  on  different  occasions  ;  that 
the  greatest  number  of  trials  at  any  commission 
was  13,  with  11  convictions.  Seventeen  jurors 
served  twice,  and  three  served  three  times. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell. — You  did  not 
get  the  manuscript  of  either  of  these  documents  ?— 
No. 

I  think  it  was  not  denied  at  the  trial  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  given  instructions  for  printing  the  list 
of  names  ? — No. 

But  it  was  denied  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
other  ?— I  believe  so. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — The  jury  found 
that  he  had  published  both  ? — Yes.  It  was  proved  by 
a  witness  that  both  were  received  in  the  same  envelope. 
The  analysis  was  printed  in  Liverpool,  but  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  was  printed  in 
Manchester,  and  before  Mr.  O'Brien's  arrest  I  had 
good  reason  to  know  that  he  had  just  come  from  Man- 
chester. 

I  believe  Hynes  was  tried,  and  allowed  to  go  out  on 
his  own  recognizances  ? — Yes.  I  think  there  were 
two  separata  indictments. 

The  Attoknby-Gbneeal.— I  hand  in  the  certificate 
of  the  conviction.  (Document  handed  in.)  I  have 
now  to .  prove  certain  facts  with  reference  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Irish  World  in  Ireland.  The  first 
document  I  produce  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt's.  It  is 
from  83,  Amiens-street,  Dublin,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr, 
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J.  E.  Ward,  manager  of  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  Kailway  Company,  and  signed  M.  Davitt. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Boston  Pilot,  appointing  me  correspon- 
dent of  that  paper.  I  am  also  representing  the  New 
York  Irish  World.  Can  I  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  oorresjjondents  and  representatives  of  Irish 
papers  when  travelling  on  the  Midland  and  Great 
Western  lines  to  attend  meetings  of  the  League  by 
obtaining  Press  passes  on  application  ?  I  will  call  at 
your  office  on  Saturday,  when  an  answer  will  greatly 
oblige." 

Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Boyle 
O'Beilly,  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Davitt, — We  are  watching  your  move- 
ment with  anxious  eyes.  It  has  awatened  general 
interest  in  America  among  all  classes.  It  has  the 
best  elements  that  ever  went  to  make  np  an  Irish 
agitation.  I  want  you  to  become  our  regular  corre- 
spondent while  the  agitation  continues.  Can  you  send 
mo  a  letter  a  week,  however  short,  giving  a  summary 
of  the  week's  work,  for  which  we  will  pay  you  £1  a 
week  ?  I  hope  you  will  do  this.  I  await  your  answer 
with  interest.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly." 


William  Henry  M'Ardle,  examined  by  theATTORNBY- 
Gbneeal,  said, — I  am  a  district  inspector  in  the 
Koyal  Irish  Constabulary  and  am  stationed  at  Belfast, 
In  1880  I  was'  at  Kildare.  I  was  head  constable 
there. 

Was  M.  P.  Boyton  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes  ;  he 
lived  at  Kildare.  His  first  name  is  Michael,  but  I  do 
not  know  his  second  name.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Land  League. 

In  September,  1880,  did  you  see  a  parcel  of  papers 
arrive  at  the  post-office  ? — I  did.  They  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  Boyton.  They  were  taken  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Hefleman. 

What  was  Heffernan  ? — He  was  the  secretary  of  the 
local  Land  League. 

What  did  the  parcel  contain  ? — About  50  copies  of 
the  Irish  World  of  some  date  in  August,  1880.  I  am 
not  able  to  recollect  the  actual  day  of  the  month.  I 
have  not  got  one  of  them  here. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  anything  else  on  the  papers 
besides  "  Irish  World  "  ? — Yes  ;  there  were  the 
words  "  free  distribution." 

What  was  done  with  the  papers  ? — They  were  brought 
into  HefEeman's  and  from  there  distributed  to  the 
people. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  saw  that  more  than  once 
at  Kildare  ? — I  did  ;  I  saw  it  several  times.  I  saw 
several  issues  arrive  in  that  Way,  extending  over  a 
period  of  12  months.  This  arrival  of  the  August  issue 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  that  period.  As  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect  they  arrived  every  week.  They 
were  always  received  at  Heiferuan's. 

Do  you  know  whether  on  any  other  occasion  besides 
the  occasion  you  have  mentioned   they  were  addressed 


to  M.  P.  Boyton  ? — No,  I  do  not  know.  They  wore 
addressed  to  him  on  that  particular  occasion.  They 
came  by  parcel  post  from  Dublin. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell.— So  far  as 
seeing  a  parcel  of  papers  arrive  in  Kildare  goes,  you 
saw  that  one  in  September,  and  on  that  one  occasion 
only  ?— Yes. 

You  say  you  have  seen  the  paper  on  other  occasions 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  are  agents  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers  throughout  Ireland  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 
it. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attokney-General.— Do  I 
understand  you  that  all  these  copies  were  marlred  for 
free  distribution  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  marked  in  that 
way. 

It  is  suggested  that  on  other  occasions  than  that  on 
which  you  saw  them  arrive  they  were  sent  for  sale  and 
not  for  distribution  ?— They  were  not  for  sale  in 
Kildare. 

By  Sir  C.  Russell.— Do  you  say  that  every  copy  oE 
the  Irish  World  you  saw  in  Kildare  was  marked  for 
free  distribution  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — Yes, 

Positively  ?— Yes. 

You  never  saw  a  copy  without  the  words  "  free 
distribution  "  on  it  ? — Never,  except  when  they  came 
direct  from  America  to  parties  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Do  you  say  you  saw  those  words  printed  on  single 
copies  or  only  on  tho  parcel  ? — They  were  on  the 
papers,  stamped  upon  them. 

By  the  Attorney-General. — Was  there  any  agent 
for  their  sale  in  Kildare  ? — No. 

You  say  that  you  believe  that  all  the  copies  in  the 
place  were  for  freedistributionand  not  for  sale? — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Did  you  ever  get  a  copy  of  tho 
Irish  World  with  these  words  stamped  on  it  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  produce  one  ? — The  one  I  produced  was 
stamped  in  that  way. 

Richard  Kelly,  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  said, — I  am  a  constable  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  and  am  now  stationed  at  Mulrany,  in 
county  Mayo.  In  August,  1S80,  I  was  stationed  at 
Kilkelly,  in  county  Mayo. 

Do  you  remember  on  August  21,  1880,  going  to  the 
house  of  Matthew  Lydon  ? — Yes.  Lydon  was  treasurer 
of  the  Kilkelly  and  Glantivian  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  I  seized  ten  copies  of  the  Irish  World.  They 
were  done  up  in  wrappers  with  the  words  "  free  distri- 
bution "  upon  them.  I  opened  the  wrappers,  and  on  each 
of   the  papers  I  found  the  words  "  free  distribution." 

What  sort  of  a  place  is  Kilkelly  ? — A  small  village. 
There  is  nobody  in  the  village  who  sold  the  Irish 
World. 

Is  that  one  of  the  copies  you  received  (handing 
witness  a  paper)  ? — Yes,  those  are  my  initials 
on  it. 

This,  my  Lords,  is   the   Irish    World  of  August  21, 


District-Inspector  William  Henry  M'Ardle. 


.nonstable  Richard  Kelly. 
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1880  !— "New  York  Irish  World— ¥vBa  Disttibution." 
(To  witness.)  What  was  the  date  on  which  you  seizeil 
the  papers  ? — 1  have  marked  4  9  80.  I  initialled  it 
at  the  time. 

Your  Lordships  will  notice  that  the  words  "  free 
distribution  "  are  stamped  in  violet  ink. 

Sir  C.  Eusshll. — ^Not  printed. 

The  Attorney-Gbneral.— I  never  said  it  was. 

The  President. — Stamped  in  printing  letters. 

The  Attorney-General. — Yes,  my  Lord.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Did  you  see  the  Irish  World  on  any  other  occa- 
sion at  Kilkelly  ? — Yes,  I  saw  it  occasionally  during 
a  period  extending  over  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

Pretty  regularly  ? — At  intervals. 

Should  you  say  you  saw  it  as  often  as  once  a  month? 
—About  that. 

The  PRESIDE^•T.— How  often  is  the  Irish  World 
published  ? 

The  Attorxey-Gexeral. — Weekly,  I  think,  my 
Lord.  (To  witness.)  Were  all  the  copies  you  saw 
marked  for  "  free  distribution?" — ^Yes.  I  saw  no  copy 
that  was  not  marked  in  that  way.  I  never  heard  of 
anybody  selling  a  copy  there. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Rctssell.— I  am  curious 
to  know  under  what  authority  you  seized  these  papers? 
— I  had  no  authority,  but  I  seized  them  as  a  police- 
man.    (Laughter.) 

Are  you  aware  of  any  statute  giving  you  authority 
to  seize  them  ? — I  did  not  exactly  seize  them.  I  just 
got  them  to  read  first,  and  when  I  saw  what  was  in 
them  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  seize  them. 

Did  you  act  under  the  directions  of  your  superior 
officer  ? — No,  I  had  no  directions  from  a  superior 
officer.  

Sergeant  Patrick  Gormley,  examined  by  the 
Attorney-General,  said, —  [  am  now  stationed 
at  Spiddle,  county  Galway.  In  1880  I  was  sta- 
tioned at  Carraroe,  county  Galway.  On  February  29, 
18S0,  I  saw  a  farmer  named  John  Kean  with 
a  copy  of  the  Irish  World  newspaper.  I  asked 
him  who  sent  the  paper,  and  he  said  Michael  Davitt 
sent  it  to  a  man  named  M'Donagh,  of  Carrarol. 
I  did  not  see  anything  stamped  on  the  paper.  I  just 
saw  the  heading  the  Irish  World.  I  did  not  see  any 
other  copies.  

Sergeant  George  Hervey,  in  answer  to  the  Attor- 
Bey-General,  said, — In  the  year  1880  I  was  stationed 
at  Castlereagb,  in  county  Roscommon.  I  remember 
seizing  a  bundle  of  papers  on  November  19,  1880.  It 
was  addressed  to  Michael  Flannigan.  He  was  ad- 
dressed as  secretary  of  the  National  Land  League.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  he  was  secretary  or  not.  The 
bundle  contained  several  copies  of  the  Irish  World. 
I  have  not  got  any  of  them  here.  I  handed  them  to 
my  superior  officer. 

Do  you  remembar  what  date  they  were  ? — No,  Sir  ; 
there  were  several  dates.  I  did  not  notice  whether 
tbev  were  marked  with  anything. 

Sergeant  Patrick  Gormley, 
-Sergeant  George  Hervey. 


Do  you  remember  being  at  the  Castlereagh  Station 
on  November  24,  1880  ? — Yes,  Sir  ;  I  noticed  another 
bundle  there  addressed  to  Thomas  Creon,  secretary  of 
the  National  Land  League  at  Clonbonitf,  county 
Roscommon.  1  knew  Creon  to  be  a  member  of  the 
League.  I  opened  the  bundle.  It  contained  several 
copies  of  the  Irish  World.  I  did  not  notieo  whether 
any  of  these  were  marked  in  any  way. 

Now,  on  November  29,  1880,  were  you  at  Castlo- 
reagh  Station  again  ? — I  was,  Sir.  I  then  noticed  a 
packet  addressed  to  Patrick  Coaroy,  secretary  oC 
the  Irish  National  League,  Castlereagh,  county  Ron- 
common.  I  knew  Conroy  was  secretary  of  thit 
branch. 

Do  you  remember  January  12,  1881  ? — Yes  ;  on  that 
day  I  found  another  parcel  at  the  same  statidii 
addressed  to  Edward  Costelloe.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  him.  The  parcel  contained  several 
copies  of  the  Irisli  World.  Ou  February  18,  1881,  t 
seized  another  bundle. 

Did  you  from  time  to  time  see  the  Irish  World 
about  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  Sir.  Only  these 
parcels.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  there  was  nobody  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  sold  the  Irish  World.  TIih 
bundle  addressed  to  Conroy  came  from  Stanley  and 
Co.,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

Crosa-examined  by  Sir  C.  RugSELL. — Had  any  of 
these  papers  American  stamps  on  them  P — I  did  noli 
notice. 

You  did  not  notice  whether  they  came  from 
America  direct  or  not  ? — No,  Sir, 

What  authority  had  you  for  seizing  these  papers  ?— 
I  had  authority  from  ray  superior  officer. 

You  simply  did  as  you  were  told  ? — Yes. 


Sergeant  Pat  Kelly,  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  ex- 
amined by  the  ATTORXEY-GENERAL,said, — In  the  year 
1882  I  was  stationed  at  Newport,  county  Tipperary. 
A  man  named  John  Eyin  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Land  League.  I  went  into  his  house  on  some  duty 
In  February,  1882,  on  one  occasion  and  there  saw  a 
copy  of  the  Irish  World.  A  man  named  Martin Boland 
was  reading  the  paper  at  the  time. 


Sergeant  James  Sheridan,  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  recalled,  examined  by  the  Attorney-Gkneral, 
said,— I  knew  a  man  called  Peter  O'Neil  Larkin.  He 
was  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Irish  World  in 
Dublin.  During  a  period  of  four  or  five  months  in  the 
summer  of  1881  I  saw  him  on  several  occasions  going 
in  and  out  of  the  Land  League  offices.  I  also  knew  Mr. 
J.  P.  Quinn.  At  one  time  he  was  reputed  to  be  the 
secretary  of  the  Land  League.  Both  before  and  after 
the  time  he  was  reputed  to  be  secretary  I  have  seen 
him  in  company  with  Larkin.  I  have  also  seen  Larkin 
going  to  the  League  rooms  when  meetings  were  to  be 
held. 

Cross-examined    by    SiR    C.    RUSSKLL.— You    knew 

Sergeant  Pat  Kelly. 
Police-Sergeant  James  SheridaiL 
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that  he  was  going  as  a  correspondent  to  pick  up 
notes  ?— I  could  not  tell  you. 

You  believed  that  was  what  he  was  going  there  for  ?■ 
Did  you  not  see  the  correspondents  of  other  papers  doing 
the  same  thing  ? — Yes,  only  the  correspondents  of  the 
Dublin  papers. 

Did  you  not  see  the  correspondents  of  the  Irish 
Times,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Daily  Express  ? — Of  all  the  Dublin  papers. 

And  the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  ? 
»— I  do  not  know. 

At  all  events,  you  saw  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Express  there,  which  is  very  much  the  same 
thing.  Did  you  not  see  other  correspondents  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Quinn  ? — Occasionally. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  Keogh,who  keeps  a  news  shop  in 
Bolton-street  ? — Yes. 

She  sells  a  number  of  American  papers,  including 
the  Irish  World,  does  she  not  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  yourself  of  Larkin  speaking  at  the 
Land  League  ? — Not  except  that  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
papers. 

The  Attornet-Gbnekal.— With  reference  to  the 
attendance  of  Larkin  at  the  Land  League  offices,  I 
will  give  your  Lordships  the  dates  of  his  attendances 
from  United  Ireland  or  from  the  Nation.  They  occur 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1881. 


Head  Constable  Thomas  Eeilly,  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, examined  by  the  ATTOENBT-GENEKAl,,said, 
—I  am  now  stationed  at  Letterkermy,  county  Donegal. 
In  1880  I  was  in  Cruchaughriu  in  the  same  county.  I 
remember  Mr.  Boyton  coming  there  on  July  4,  1880, 
and  speaking  at  a  meeting.'  Prior  to  his  coming  there 
bad  been  no  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the  place. 
He  established  a  branch  there  that  day.  It  was  called 
the  Innishoweu  branch.  Mr.  Boyton  appointed  Mr. 
Patrick  Crampsey  the  secretary  of  the  branch. 
Crampsey  was  present  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting.  After  that  Crampsey  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  Innisbowen  branch.  I  have  never  known  copies 
of  the  Irish  World  sold  in  the  district.  In  1879  or 
1880,  I  am  not  sure  which,  Sergeant  Fox  reported 
that  Crampsey  was  distributing  copies  of  the  Irish 
World.  I  heard  the  report  from  December,  1880,  to 
the  summer  of  1881.  In  December,  1880,  I  saw  some 
copies  of  the  paper  brought  from  Crampsey's  shop. 
I  cannot  say  whether  the  copies  were  specially 
marked,  

Sergeant  James  Fox,  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
examined  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal. — I  am  now 
stationed  at  Camdonagh,  county  Donegal,  and  was 
stationed  in  the  same  place  in  1880.  I  knew  a  man 
named  Patrick  Crampsey.  He  was  secretary  of  the 
Camdonagh  branch  of  the  Land  League.  The  Cam- 
donagh branch  is  the  same  as  the  Innishowen  branch. 
Crampsey  used  also  to  visit  all  the  League  branches 
in  the  Innishowen  district.  I  never  knew  the  Irish 
World  to  be  sold  in  that  district.     I  obtained  a    copy 

Head-Constable  Thomas  Keilly, 
Sergeant  James  Tox. 


of  it  in  December,  1880.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  anything  printed  on  it  about  its  being  given 
away.  Previous  to  December,  1880,  I  have  seen 
copies  of  the  paper  in  Crampsey's  shop.  I  have  seen 
bundles  of  copies  of  the  Irish  World  in  Crampsey's 
shop  on  different  occasions  during  1879,  1880,  and 
1881. 

The  Attoeney-Genebai,.— I  will  now  read  to  your 
Lordships  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy,  delivered  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  as  re- 
ported in  United  Ireland  on  December  17,  1881. 
(Beading) : — 

"  From  the  Irish  papers  just  to  hand  he  found  that 
the  tenants  all  over  the  island  were  refusing  to  pay 
one  penny  until  the  Government  released  the  suspects, 
and  that  the'  only  papers  that  reliability  could  be  put 
in  were  the  Irish  World  and  home  papers.  (Cheers 
for  the  Irish   World.)" 


District-Inspector  Newell,  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I  am  now 
stationed  at  Tralee,  county  Kerry.  In  Febraary, 
1883,  I  was  stationed  at  Castlereagh,  county 
Eoscoramon,  and  searched  the  house  of  a  man 
named  Patrick  Eegan,  at  Cloonean,  in  that  district. 
Began  was  a  very  advanced  Nationalist  and  Land 
Leaguer,  bat  I  do  not  know  whether  he  held  any  actual 
office  in  the  League.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  League  matters.  On  searching  his  place  I  found  a 
lot  of  correspondence  with  the  Irish  World.  There 
was  also  a  copy  of  the  Irish  World  dated  January  13, 
1883.  I  have  frequently  seen  copies  of  the  Irish 
World  which  have  been  seized  in  the  district.  I  saw 
the  bundles  seized  by  Sergeant  Hervey,  but  I  never 
knew  of  any  one  selling  the  Irish  Woj-ld  in  that 
neighbourhood.  My  recollection  is  that  the  copies 
seized  by  Sergeant  Hervey  were  marked  "  For  free  dis- 
tribution." I  saw  the  Irish  World  in  that  district 
from  about  1879  to  1883.  Copies  were  then  frequently 
seized. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid. — I  cannot  say  exactly 
when  I  have  seen  the  paper  during  the  period  I  have 
mentioned. 


Sergeant  Patrick  Driscoll, Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary, 
examined  by  the  Attoeney-Genbeal. — I  am  now 
stationed  at  Listowel,  county  Kerry,  but  in  1880, 
1881,  and  1882  I  was  in  Galway.  While  I  was  there 
I  saw  copies  of  the  Irish  World  several  times.  On 
one  occasion  I  seized  several  copies  in  the  shop  of 
John  MoUoy,  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  in  Gal" 
way.  I  do  not  know  whether  MoUoy  had  any  post  in 
the  League. 

When  did  you  seize  these  copies  ?— In  September, 
1880.  There  were  ten  nr  15.  My  recollection  is 
that  there  were  some  words  like  "  free  distribution  " 
stamped  upon  them. 

Do  you  remember  any  one  selling  copies  of  the  Irish 
World  in  the  district  ? — I  think  a  man  named  Conolly 
sold  copies  in  Galway  town. 

District-Inspector  Newell. 
Sergeant  f  atilck  DriscoU. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — When  did  you  see 
copies  in  Conolly's  shop  ? — In  September,  1880,  I 
think. 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  copy  yourself  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  constable  to  buy  a  copy  ? — No, 

Were  you  in  Galway  in  1879  ? — I  was. 

Did  ConoUy  sell  the  Irish  World  then  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

The  Attobnky-Gbnbral. — I  do  not  propose,  my 
Lords,  to  produce  any  more  evidence  of  this  kind 
unless  it  should  prove  to  be  necessary  ;  but  1  have 
been  supplied  with  the  names  of  a  great  many  wit- 
nesses of  this  character. 


_  Michael  Dowd  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  ATKINSON.  He  said, — I  live  near  Dingle, in  Kerry. 
I  was  never  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  but  I  was 
a  member  of  the  National  League.  The  organization 
had  rooms  in  Strand-street,  Dingle.  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  League  when  it  was  suppressed.  I  had 
been  a  member  for  three  years  before  that.  Thomas 
Kelleher  was  president.  Jeremiah  Shea  was  vice-pre- 
sident at  one  time.  John  Moriarty  was  deputy-chair- 
man, Pat  Kerriter  was  secretary,  and  Maurice 
O'Donnell  treasurer.  Michael  Curran,  Thomas  Kelle- 
her,Thomas  Kelleher,  ]unior,and  others  were  members 
of  the  committee. 

Were  you  present  when  any  resolutions  were  brought 
forward  with  a  view  to  boycott  any  persons  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  attend  many  of  the  meetings  ? — I  did. 

Were  any  letters  received  from  the  central  League 
by  the  secretary  ? — Yes.  The  secretary  used  to  read 
them  before  the  meetings. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Bourke  ? — I  do.  His 
name  was  brought  before  the  League  because  he  had 
sold  some  gOods  to  obnoxious  people,  bailiffs  and 
emergency  men. 

What  was  done  to  Bourke  ? — He  was  brought  before 
the  members  of  the  League,  and  he  promised  that  in 
future  he  would  not  supply  the  obnoxious  parties. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  boycotted,  but  when  he 
made  that  promise  I  think  he  got  his  pardon. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  named  M'Kenna  ? — I  do.  A 
letter  was  read  before  the  League  with  reference  to 
him. 

Had  it  come  from  the  central  League  ?— Yes. 

What  had  M'Kenna  done  ? — He  had  supplied  Parson 
Fleming,  a  boycotted  person,  with  goods,  and  had 
brought  corn  and  goods  for  obnoxious  persons  in 
steamers  belonging  to  the  Clyde  Steamship  Company, 

What  had  Parson  Fleming  done  to  be  boycotted  ? — 
He  had  put  out  a  tenant. 

f  When  M'Keima  was  brought  before  the  League  what 
happened  to  him  ? — I  think  he  said  that  he  could  not 
help  bringing  goods  for  boycotted  people,  and  that  he 
was  only  agent  for  the  steamship  company. 

Was  any  resolution  passed  1 — A  boycotting  resolution 
bad  been  passed  before   he    came   before    the  branch. 


He  came  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  promised  that 
he  would  do  his  best  not  to  supply  the  obnoxioui^ 
parties  in  future. 

Was  he  pardoned  ? — He  was  not  pardoned  at  all. 

Did  the  boycotting  continue  ? — I  believe  it  did. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Thomas  Devane  ? — I  do. 
He  had  bought  a  cow  that  was  grazing  on  an  evicted 
farm,  and  he  was  boycotted  and  came  before  tha 
League. 

Was  he  pardoned  ? — No  ;  but  he  was  told  that  hg 
would  be  pardoned  if  he  returned  the  cow  to  the  man 
who  had  sold  her. 

The  Pbesident. — Does  this  evidence  lead  up  to 
something  new  '( 

The  ATTOBNBY-GBafEKAL.— There  was  a  series  of 
boycotting  resolutions  passed  at  the  meetings  of  the 
League,  and  persons  were  named. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  you  intend  to 
follow  up  the  evidence  by  proving  outrages. 

The  Attoenbt-General. — Oh,  you  think  that  boy. 
cotting  is  nothing,  I  know. 

The  Pees  I  BENT.— What  I  want  to  know  is  whethel 
this  evidence  leads  up  to  some  other  branch ■ 

The  Attokney-Genbeal.— It  does  lead  up  to  some- 
thing else,  my  Lord.  But  we  will  endeavour  to  take 
this  part  of  the  evidence  shortly. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — Do  you  know  Tom  Croghan,  Pat 
Lynch,  and  a  man  named  Houlehan  ? — I  do.  They 
were  brought  before  the  League,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  to  boycott  them  by  the  Ballyferriter  branch. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Malone  ? — I  do.  He 
was  boycotted  for  giving  information  to  the  police 
about  a  man  "  on  the  run."  It  was  reported  that  the 
man  had  committed  murder. 

And  Malone  was  supposed  to  have  given  informal 
tion  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Mrs.  Fleming  died  J 
—I  do. 

Was  she  ill  in  the  summer  ? — Yes. 

During  her  Illness  was  Mr.  Fleming  boycotted  ?— 
Yes. 

A  few  days  before  her  death  was  a  resolution  passed 
with  reference  to  her  ? — Yes,  by  the  Ventry  branch. 
The  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Dingle  branch  and  read. 
It  forbade  anybody  to  make  a  coffin  for  her  or  to 
supply  timber  for  a  cofBu.  After  her  death  a  coffin 
could  not  be  got  in  the  locality. 

Did  some  evictions  take  place  afterwards  at  Bally- 
ferriter ?— Yes, 

Were  :any  directions  given  to  the  people  by  the 
League  ? — A  resolution  was  passed  telling  the  people 
to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  evictions  and  to  take  good 
sticks  with  them. 

Did  the  resolution  say  whom  they  were  to  OH" 
counter  ? — No. 

Were  you  at  the  evictions  ? — I  was.  There  was  a 
large  crowd.  The  police  were  not  attacked.  Thoy 
had  to  withdraw  on  the  first  day. 

Was    a    tesolntioa    sabseQ^ueutly    passed    oy    (lie 
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League  ? — Yes  ;  a  resolution  stating  that  the  police 
and  emergency  men  must  not  be  supplied,  and  that 
during  the  evictions  all  doors  should  be  shut. 

It  being  now  4  o'clock,  the  examination  of  the 
witness  was  broken  off. 

The  Pkjbsident  observing, — You  do  not  seem  to  have 
reached  the  new  point  which  I  hoped  you  would  come 
to. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  44th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

Their  Lordships  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at 
half -past  10. 

The  witness  Michael  Dowd,  who  was  ander  examina- 
tion when  the  Court  rose  on  Friday,  again  entered  the 
box. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  he  had  no  more  questions  to  put 
in  examination  in  chief,  and  there  being  no  cross- 
examination  the  witness  immediately  left  the  box. 

The  Attoknet-Geneeal  then  said,— -With  refer- 
ence, my  Lords,  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr. 
Tighe,  I  have  to  remind  your  Lordships  tht>t  there  are 
entries  in  the  book  of  Miss  0'Connor's,alreadyput  in, 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  prisoners,  which  relate  in 
turn  to  two  of  the  murder  cases  which  are  there  men- 
tioned— the  Feerick  murder  and  the  case  of  Walsh  and 
Morissey.  I  mention  that  now  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain answers  given  by  Mr.  Daly,  but  I  need  not  stop 
to  read  the  entries  unless  my  learned  friends  wish  me 
to  do  80.  There  are  other  entries  in  that  book  to  be 
referred  to  some  time  or  other,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  convenient  that  it  should  be  printed.  The  entries 
I  refer  to  now  are,  firstly,  under  the  head  of  Castlebar, 
May  31,  1882 — "  A  cheque  to  Miss  Byrne  for  one 
month's  catering  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
charged  with  Feerick  murder,  £12  6s.  8d."  The 
other  one  is  in  Galway — "  One  week's  catering  for  Pat 
Walsh  and  James  Morissey,  March  1."  One  of  those 
men,  my  Lords,  was  hanged  for  murder  and  the 
other  was  acquitted.  I  have  still  to  prove  a  number 
of  oflpences  for  which  the  prisoners  referred  to  in  that 
book  were  tried  and  convicted  or  acquitted.  With 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  matters  in  Ireland,  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  case  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  and  I  find  there  are  certain  things  I  have  under- 
taken to  prove  and  certain  things  I  must  prove,  which 
will  necessitate  my  calling  some  more  witnesses  on 
that  part  of  the  case.  They  have  not,  however,  been 
summoned  yet.  Subject  to  that,  I  think  I  can  now 
take  the  American  part  of  the  case.  It  is  in  itself 
entirely^  separate,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep 
it  almost  unbroken.  I  cannot,  however,,  promise  not 
to  go  back  to  the  Irish  part  of  the  case,  but  I  shall 
only  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  particular 
matters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Major  Le  Carou,  who  wore  the  badge  of  tho  Federal 


Army,  was  called  and    examined    by    the  Attoknet- 
Geneeal. 

What  is  your  name  ? — My  baptismal  name  is  Thomas 
Willis  Beach. 
■  Where  were  you  bom  ?— I  was  bom  in  Colchester. 

Under  what  name  have  you  passed  during  the  last 
number  of  years  ? — I  have  been  known  for  the  last  28 
years  as  Henri  Le  Caron. 

What  is  your  age  ? — I  am  48  years  of  age. 

I  gather  that  you  have  been  to  the  United  States. 
When  did  you  go  ? — Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  rebellion  in  1861. 

Did  you  enlist  in  the  army  ? — I  did. 

The  American  army  ? — The  Northern  army. 

Did  you  attain  any  rank  in  the  American  army  ? — 1 
did.  I  entered  as  a  private  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  after  serving  two  years  as  a  private  ^and 
non-commissioned  officer  I  became  second  lieutenant, 
first  lieutenant  

The  President. —What  did  you  ultimately  become  ? 

Witness. — I  was  regimental  adjutant  with  the  rank 
of  major.     I  was  known  as  Major  Le  Caron. 

The  Attorney-General.— Did  you  pass  conti-iually 
under  that  name  during  the  28  years  you  were  in 
America  ? — I  did  altogether. 

Were  you  not  known  by  any  other  name  ? — Never. 

Now,  you  must  please  answer  these  questions  I  am 
about  to  put  to  you  directly,  either  yes  or  no.  In  the 
year  1864  did  you  become  acquainted  with  a  person 
named  John  O'Neill  ? — I  did. 

Captain  John  O'Neill  f — Yes. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  respecting 
the  Fenian  organization  ? — He  did. 

In  the  year  1865  did  O'Neill  make  a  communication  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  invasion  of  Canada? — He  did. 

Did  you  communicate  with  your  father  '/ — I  did. 

Now,  just  answer,  yes  or  no,  please.  Do  you  know 
whether  communication  was  made  to  a  member  of 
Parliament  ? 

SiE  C.  KussELL.— Eeally,  my  Lords,  I  must  object 
to  that  question. 

The  President. — Of  course  we  must  not  get  behind 
that  phrase  "  does  he  know." 

The  Attorney-General.— Did  you  yourself  com- 
municate with  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — I  did  not. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  made  to  you 
did  you  communicate  with  the  Government  ? — No. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Canada  ? — I  allied  myself 

Sir  CEussell. — I  must  ask,  my  Lords,  whether  this 
is  evidence  ? 

The  President. — Of  course  at  present  it  is  not. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  is  necessary  to  lead  up 
to  subsequent  matters. 

The  President.— I  do  not  think  that  what  took 
place  in  1865  can  throw  much  light  on  the  inquiry. 

The  Attorney-General. — Very  well,  my  Lord.  (To 
witness.)  Did  you  at  anytime  join  the  Fenian  organi- 
zation ? — I  did. 

In  what  year  ?— In  1865  or  the  beginning  of  1866. 
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Tell  us  where  you  joined  it  ? — At  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Had  you  any  oiBce  or  position  in  that  organization  ? 
—Not  at  that  time. 

Had  you  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — Would  it  be  permitted  to  me  to  state  that 
part  of  my  story  ? 

You  had  better  simply  answer  my  question  at  pre- 
Bent.  When  did  you  obtain  any  office  in  the  Fenian 
organization  ? — In  the  spring  ot  1868. 

What  was  the  office  ?— Military  organizer. 

Where  ? — All  over  thg  United  States. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  office  in  the  organization  ? 
• — I  was  called  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  organization 
military  organizer.  I  was  commissioned  with  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Irish  Ecpublican  army. 

Now,  just  answer,  yes  or  no,  please.  When  you  were 
holding  that  office  was  there  a  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia—in 1808  ?— In  1869. 

What  work  was  being  carried  out  by  the  organization 
in  1869  ? — It  was  contemplating  the  invasion  of 
Canada. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  preparations  for  that  f 
—I  did.  .   , 

What  ? — I  acted  as  inspector-general  and  afterwards 
as  adjutant-general  for  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  I  was 
intrusbed  with  the  laying  of  arms  and  ammunition  and 
war  material  along  the  Canadian  line  ot  territory.  I 
attended  every  council  of  war  that  was  held  in  the 
organization. 

Did  you  communicate  what  was  going  on  to  the 
Canadian  Government  ? — I  communicated  every  detail 
to  the  Canadian  Government. 

Was  any  descent  made  on  Canada  ? — There  were  two 
—on  May  30,  1866,  and  June  12,  1870. 

One  was  attempted  following  upon  your  efforts  to 
deposit  arms  along  the  border  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  the  one  in  June,  1870  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  a  failure  ? — Both  were  lamentable  failures. 

Did  you  at  that  time  know  J.  J.  O'Kelly  ? — No. 

When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  ? 

Sib  C.  RtrssBLL.— He  has  not  said  that  he  ever 
knew  him. 

The  Attorney-GenSeal. — Did  you  at  any  time 
know  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  ? — Personally  or  by  reputation? 

Personally  ? — I  first  methim  personally  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  month  of  March,  1881. 

Now,  only  just  give  me  the  date,  please.  When  did 
you  first  know  him  by  name  ? — I  first  heard  of  him  in 
the  year  1875. 

You  say  you  met  Mr.  O'Kelly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  you  mean  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly,  member  of  Par- 
liament ?— I  do. 

What  did  you  do  after  the  invasion  ?— I  returned  to 
the  West,  completed  my  studies,  and  graduated  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine. 

Did  you  hear  something  in  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
organization  ?  Only  ani^er  yes  or  no  pleaSe.-^Tes. 

Where  were  yon  at  that  time  ?— At  that  time  I  was 
practising  medicine  in  Braidwood,  near  Chicago,     _- 


How  far  is  Braidwood  from  Chicago  ?— About  50 
miles. 

Who  first  made  a  commvmioation  to  you  about  any 
organization  in  connexion  with  the  old  Fenian  body  ?— . 
I  first  heard  ot  it  in  New  York  city,  but  not  in  an 
official  way. 

From  whom  ? — In  1875  I  became  acquainted  with 
the  fact. 

I  only  want  to  know  from  whom? — Colonel  Clingcn. 

Where  did  he  reside  ? — At  Chicago. 

On  hearing  of  this  did  you  communicate  with 
London  ? — Yes. 

With  whom  ?  Did  you  communicate  with  the  Go- 
vernment or  with  whom  ? — With  the  Government. 

Did  yon  receive  any  instructions  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  yon  join  the  organization  ? — Yes. 

Who  proposed  you  ? — Alexander  Sullivan,of  Chicago. 

The  name  of  this  man  your  Lordships  will  find  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  things  in  this  case.  He  is 
one  of  the  persons  charged. 

Sir  C.  Etjs.'jell. — No,  no.  He  is  charged  as  one 
with  whom  the  members  associated. 

The  Attoenby-Gesteeal.— Very  well,  an  associate 
and  not  a  member— that  is  the  distinction,  my  Lords. 
(To  witness.)  Just  tell  us  who  Alexander  Sullivan 
was  ?— At  that  date  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
body  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  a  body  known  as  the 
V.C. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  first,  had  Alexander  Sullivan  any 
business  ? — He  was  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
in  Chicago. 

Had  you  known  him  before  he  proposed  you  ?— Yes. 

How  long  ? — About  11  years. 

Had  he  been  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization 
or  not  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether,  prior  to  1875,  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Fenian  organization  ? — I  do. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Does  he  know  of  his  own  know- 
ledge ? 

The  Attorney-General. — Do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  organization  for  which 
you  were  proposed  ? — The  United  Brotherhood. 

Wan  it  spoken  of  as  the  United  Brotherhood  or  the 
V.C.  or  in  any  other  way  ? — Always  as  the  V.C. 

Just  explain  this— V.C.  were  taken  as  U.B.  ?— 
Yes. 

That  is,  the  letter  following  the  letter  which  was 
intended  was  used  ? — Yes. 

So  that  U  would  become  V,  and  B  would  become 
C  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  name  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

What  was  that  ? 

Sir  C.  Russbll.— Does  he  know  what  it  was  ? 

The  Attokney-Genkbal.— Do  you  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  what  it  was  ?— Yes.  It  was  a  secret 
organization  known  as  the  V.C. 

The  V.C.  was  the  same  as  the  CIan'&a-GaeI| 
then  ?— Yes. 
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Now,  just  tell  me  a  little  more  about  the  cipher, 
please.    What  would  Ireland  be  ? — Jsjti. 

No  that  is  "  Irish  ;"  I  want  to  know  what  Iieland 
is  ?— Jsfmboe. 

What  was  the  governing  authority  called  ? — The 
F.C. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  that  was  obtained  ?— From 
the  words  Executive  Body. 

That  is  to  say,  the  E  of  the  Exeoutiye  became  the 
F,  and  the  B  of  Body  becarne  the  C  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Was  there  any  sign  for  the  secretary  ? — He  was 
known  as  Y.  , 

Treasurer  ? — Z, 

Chairman  ? — ^X.   ; 

Now,  you  have  said  that  you  were  proposed  by 
Sullivan.  Do  you  know  whether  Alexander  Sullivan 
was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Body  ? — On  that  exact 
date,  no. 

Was  the  country  divided  into  districts  at  all  for  the 
purposes  of  this  body  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

I    How  were    these    districts   named   or    known  ? — By 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  from  A  to  N. 

Was  there  any  directory  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

How  nominated  ? — The  directory  or  Executive  Body 
at  that  time  gonsisted  of  district  members,  one  in 
each  district,  in  connexion  with  the  chairman,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer. 

How  was  the  district  member  known  ;  bad  he  any 
symbol  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  ? — A  cross. 

Was  a  cipher  used  for  him  or  not  ? — No,  none.  CM. 
and  E.N.  at  another  time. 

And  what  was  the  object  of  this  U.B.  (United 
Brotherhood)  ? — It  was  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Irish  Kepablic,  of  an  independent  Irish 
Republic  in  Ireland,  and  the  independence  of  that 
nation  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  the  only  method 
whereby  that  could  be  accomplished  was  by  the  force 
of  arms. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of-  the  V.C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  (handing  a  document  to  witness)? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

Is  that  an  original  document  ? — It  is. 

My  Lords,  I  put  that  in.  (Document  handed  ifl.) 
My  Lords,  that  is  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood),  1877, 
constitution.  The  name  of  the  organization  is  V.C, 
(United  Brotherhood).     (Reading)  : — 

"  The  objects. — The  object  is  to  aid  the  Jsjti 
(Irish)  people  in  the  attainment  of  the  complete  and 
absolute  independence  of  Jsfmboe  (Ireland)  by  the 
overthrow  of  Csjujti  (British)  domination  ;  a  total 
separation  from  that  country  and  the  complete  sever- 
ance of  all  political  connexion  with  it  ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  Republic  on  Jsjti  (Irish) 
soil  chosen  by  the  free  votes  of  the  whole  Jsjti 
(Irish)  people  'without  description  of  creed  or  class, 
and  the  restoration  to  all  Jsjtinfo  (Irishmen)  of  every 


creed  and  class  of  their  natural  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship and  equal  rights.  It  shall  prepare  unceasingly 
for  an  armed  insurrection  in  Jsfmboe  (Ireland).  It 
shall  have  no  interference  directly  or  indirectly  in 
politics.     It  shall  act  in  concert  with  the  J.S.C." 

You  had  better  just  take  it  and  read  it  (handing 
document  to  witness).  What  was  J.S.C.  ? — That 
stands  for  I.R.B.,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood — ■ 
the  organization  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Read  the  rule,  and  I  will  ask  you  a  question  about 
it.  "  Act  in  concert  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,"  and  something  ;  then  you  will  find.— ■ 
"Act  in  concert  with  the  J.  S.  C  in  Ireland." 

Yes  ;  read  on,  please. — I  shall  have  to  Iranslatu 
that  cipher  first. 

Yes  ;  translate  it,  please  ;  Hsfbu  Csjubjo. — Great 
Britain. 

The  Attoeney-GenebAL  (reading)  : — 

"  In  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  assist  it 
with  money,  war  material,  and  men."  Then, 
my  Lords,  districts  are  given  ;  some  of  them  in  cipher, 
the  same  cipher.  "Article  7  " — there  are  a  num- 
ber of  articles,  my  Lords,  which  must  all  go  in — > 
about  the  duty  of  the  officers  "  in  order  to  combine 
the  whole  Jsjti  (Irish)  revolutionary  movement 
all  over  the  world  in  one  compact  confederation, 
aotmg  under'  a  common  head,  so  that  it  may  be 
capable  of  acting  with  vigour  and  decision  against 
the  power  of  Fohmboe  (England)  by  securing  concert 
of  action  and  concentration^  of  force  between  the 
scattered  divisions  of  the  Jsjti  (Irish)  race.  The  F. 
C.  (Executive  Body)  is  empowered  to  name  a  S.  C. 
(Supreme  Council)  in  conjunction  with  3  men  named 
by  the  S.  C.  (Supreme  Council)  of  the  J.  S.  C.  (Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood)  and  one  by  F.  of  B.  ahd  O. 
A.  under  the  following  conditions,  first,  that  the  first 
S.  C.  (Supreme  Council)  elected  shall  draw  lots  as  to 
which  shall  serve  respectively  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  and  that  each  new  F.  C.  (Executive  Bo.dy) 
shall  elect  only  one  member  to  fill  the  vacancy,  who 
shall  hold  o£5ce  for  3  years  thereafter  on  the  S,  C. 
(Supreme  Council).  Second,  that  the  S.  C.  (Supreme 
Councils)  shall  be  responsible  to  the  bodies  which 
elected  them  in  their  action,  and  account  for  all  funds 
entrusted  to  them  for  Jsjti  (Irish)  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. Third,  that  the  S.  C.  (Supreme  Council)  shall 
take  charge  of  the  immediate  preparation  for  a 
struggle  with  Fohmboe  (England),  shall  have  power  to 
declare  war,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers  hostile 
to  Fohmboe  (England),  and  to  assume  all  the  powers, 
functions,  and  authority  of  a  provisional  government  in 
Jsfmboe  (Ireland)  when  war  has  been  declared. 
Section  2  of  the  S.  C.  (Supreme  Council)  in  order  to 
carry  on  tl|^se  conditions  shall  be  empowered  to  make 
requisitions  on  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  for  any 
funds  it  may  require  for  revolutionary  purposes.  It 
shall  be  recognized  as  a  supreme  authority  in  Jsjti 
(Irish)  revolutionary  matters,  directing  the  policy  of 
the  whole  movement,  and  shall  be  obliged  so  long  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body),  the 
S.  C.  (Supreme  Council),  and  the  F.  of  B.  and  0.  A. 
its  action  is  directed  solely  to  the  attainment  of 
the  complete  independence  of  Jsfmboe  (Ireland)." 
There  are  a  great  many  more.  "  Article  24  is  this. 
'  The  military  department  shall  be  a  special  organiza- 
tion under  the  direction  and  supreme  control  of   F.  C. 
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(Executive  Body).  They  shall  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  necessary  officers  and  otherwise  enact 
such  laws  for  its  good  government  as  to  them  may 
seem    necessary.'  " 

I   wish  the  whole  of  it  to  be  printed,  my  Lords. 

Were  you  appointed  to  any  office  in  that  organiza- 
tiou  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  ? — That  of  senior  guardian. 

Of  what  ?— Camp  463. 

Where  was  that  ? — Illinois. 
-Do  you  still  hold  that  position  ? — I  do,  Sir. 

Is  the  camp  number  the  same  number  now,  or  a 
different  number  ? — It  is  121  to-day. 

Are  you  elected  tor  periods,  and,  if  so,  for  what 
periods  ? — Annually.  First  meeting  in  February  ;  the 
first  Monday  ;  yesterday. 

Have  you  received  documents  which  were  issued  from 
the  Executive  Body  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

In  some  cases  have  you  originals  and  in  others  only 
copies  ?— Some  cases  originals,  and  others  copies. 

Why  are  you  not  able  to  have  originals  in  every 
case  ?— Certain  documents  that  were  sent  from  the 
secretary  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  were  accom- 
panied by  an  instruction  that  the  document ■ 

Sib  C.  E0SSELL. — Well,  well,  Mr.- Attorney——  ■• 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — Was  the  instruction  in 
■writing,  or  given  verbally  ? — Printed  with  each  one. 

That  what  ? — That  the  document  on  being  read,  twice 
to  the  organization  should  be  returned  to  the  secretary 
of  the  organization,  and  a  receipt  sent  therefor.  In 
other  cases  that  the  document,  after  being  read 
twice  before  the  organization,  should  be  destroyed  in 
the  presence  of  the  organization. 

So  that  in  cases  in  which  that  instruction  had  to  be 
carried  out  you  are  not  able  to  produce  the  original 
document  ? — No,  Sir. 

Now,  from  1875  to  1878,  what  was  the  work  of  this 
organization  ? — Organization, increasing  the  organization, 
subscribing  money,  and  meetings,  and  the  shipping  arms 
to  Ireland  to  the  accredited  agents  of  the  organization. 

Yes  ?— That  is  all. 

Very  well.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  any  part  of 
that  work  ? — Personally,  none. 

Only  as  a  member  of  the  organization.  Did  you  know 
Kossa  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Personally  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Was  Kossa  a  member  of  the  V.  0.  (United  Brother- 
hood) ?— He  was  at  that  time,  Sir. 

At  what  time  ?— In  the  year  1876,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  organization. 

Now,  just  say  the  reason  why  he  was  expelled  ? — 
May  I  correct  that  date  ? 

Yes.  What  correction  do  you  wish  to  make  ?— The 
expulsion  from  the  organization  did  not  occur  in  1876. 
It  occurred  in  the  year  1882. 

Now,  I  will  not  ask  you  the  cause  of  his  expulsion 
then,  but  come  to  it  in  order  of  time.  Was  there  a 
fund  which  you  knew  of,  called  the  "  skirmishing 
fund  "  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Who  were  the  trustees  of  that  fund  ?— What  date  ? 


April,  1877,  or,  rather,  who  had  been  trustee  up  to 
1877  ?— Nobody. 

Were  trustees  appointed  in  1877  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  month  ? — I  think  in  the  month  of  August. 

However,  some  time  in  the  year  1877.  Who  were 
the  trustees  ? — John  J.  Breslin,  John  Devoy,  William 
Carroll. 

Is  that  Dr.  Carroll  ? — Yes,  Sir.  Jaines  Beynolds, 
O 'Donovan  Eossa,  Austin  Ford.  I  am  giving  these 
from  memory. 

Do  you  remember  anyone  else .' — Not  without  re" 
freshing  my  memory  by  taking  my  notes. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  this  by  hand" 
writing.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  remember  the  name  of 
Luby,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  ? — He  was  one  of  them. 

Was  Burke  a  trustee  ?— Yes,  Sir  ;  Thomas  Francis 
Burke. 

Were  these  names  as  far  as  you  have  mentioned  them 
members  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?— All  of 
them.  Sir. 

Whose  control  was  this  "  skirmishing  fund  "  under  ? 
—Under  the  control  of  the  trustees  officially. 

And  subject  to  the  directions  of  any  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  or  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?— Not 
officially  at  that  time. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  "  skirmishing  fund  "  ?— 
As  published  by  Patrick  Ford  and  O' Donovan  Eossa, 
when  first  raised,  it  was  to  be  used  for  skirmishing 
purposes  to  strike  at  the  enemy  when  and  where  tho 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

Were  the  means  to  strike  at  the  enemy  specified  oe 
not  ? — Not  m  definite  terms  ;  not  definitely,bnt  readily 
understood. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  as  a  member  of  the 
organization,  either  as  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
or  v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ;  did  you  know  about 
any  discussion  about  this  skirmishing  fund  in  1877  ?— 
No,  1879.  In  the  organization  there  was  considerable 
discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  public  Press. 

What  public  Press  ?— In  the  Irish  World. 
In   1879  were    any   envoys   sent  over  to  Ireland  ?— 
Yes,  Sir. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll.— Does  he  know  this  of  his  own 
knowledge  ? 

The  Attobney-Genebal. — Do   you   know    of   your 
own  knowledge  that  any  envoys  were  sent  over  ?— Yes, 
Sir. 
Who  were  they  ? — John  Devoy  and  General  Millen. 
What    were  they   sent   for  ? — One  was   the  military 
and   the   other   the    civil  envoy.    They  were  sent  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  organization  in  Ireland 
and  to  make  the  usual   report   at   the   coming  Conveu" 
tion,  which  was  held  in  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1879, 
What  organization  in  Ireland  ?— The  I.  E.  B. 
Are  the  I.  E.  B.  and  V.  0.  connected  in  any  way  ?-^ 
Yes,  Sir  ;    they  are  one. 

Were  the  members  interchangeable  ?— Yes,  Sir,  by  a 
system  of  transfer. 
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Was  any  sum  of  money  devoted  to  this  visit  of 
Devoy's  and  Millen's  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

IIow  much  ? — Ten  thousand  dollars  ;  and  a  farther 
sum  does  not  appear  in  the  official  report.  Certain 
reports  were  not  made  public  in  an  official  manner  to 
the  organization,  and  only  came  to  the  knowledee  of 
the  delegates  of  the  secret  Convention,  and  from  the 
information  furnished  there.  My  copies,  which  I  pro- 
dace,  are  tacsimiles  thereof. 

Now,  from  what  fund  was  that  $10,000  taken  ?— The 
sum  of  S  10,000  was  taken  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund 
that  I  have  already  referred  to. 

Previous  to  Devoy's  going  had  you  a  talk  with  him 
at  all  yourself  ? — No,  Sir. 

Had  Devoy  written  in  America  on  the  Irish  land 
question  ?— Previous  to   his  departure  ? 

Yes. — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  yourself  see  any  of  Devoy's  communications 
to  other  of  the  Irish  newspapers  or  any  organization  in 
Ireland  or  England  ? — Personally,  no. 

Did  you  know  of  what  policy  Devoy  had  been 
preaching-prior  to  his  going  ?— Active  warfare. 

Now,  did  Mr.  Davitt  come  to  America  at  any  time  ? 
—Yes,  Sir  ;  in  1878,  and  again  in  1880. 

Did  you  see  him  in  1878  ?— I  did. 

^Vhere  ? — In  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meetings  in  which  Mr. 
Davitt  took  part  ?— No,  Sir,  not  at  that  date. 

I  am  speaking  of  that  date  solely,  now,  please.  Do 
you  know  whom  Davitt  met  besides  seeing  you,  of 
your  own  knowledge  ! — Not  all. 

Say  whom  yon  saw  Mr.  Davitt  with  during  that 
visit  to  America  ? — I  saw  him  with  P.  W.  Dunn  and 
Colonel  Clingen. 

Anybody  else  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

Did  Davitt  attend  any  meetings  at  that  time — in  that 
year  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  are  not  able  to  tell  me  at  present  whether  or 
not  any  reports  of  any  meetings  of  Davitt's  appeared 
in  the  year  1878  ?— Not  in  1878. 

We  will  come  back  to  Davitt  presently.  Did  you 
sefe  Devoy  after  his  return  from  Ireland  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

When  did  he  return  from  Ireland  ? — He  returned  in 
the  month  of  July,  1879. 

Did  you  have  any  communication  yournrlf  with 
Devoy  after  his  return  ? — No,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  any  deflionstration  being  held  ? — 
After  his  return  ? 

Yes  ;  or  was  there  a  demonstration  ? — In  the  year 
1879.  You  mean  the  annual  convention  of  the  secret 
revolutionary  organization  in  Pennsylvania. 

Do  you  mean  by  that  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

You  mean  the  same  thing — V.C.  (United  Brother- 
hoodl.  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Will  you  repeat  ?  Some  time  in  lei79  you  say,  in 
JPennsylvania.  When  ?— 1  think  on  the  Sth  day  of 
August,  1879. 

,  Who  was  there  ? — Delegates  from  every  camp  of 
good  standing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
the    ex-delegates,    ex    officio,    all    members    of    the 


executive  body,  and  the  envoys  who  had  been  to 
Ireland. 

All  those  who  had  been  to  Ireland — you  mean 
Clingen  and  Devoy  ? — Yes,  Sir.  I  did  not  attend  as 
»  delegate,    but   I  was  in  the  vicinity. 

Y'ou  mean  you  did  not  attend  the  meetings.  Y'oa 
were  in  the  noighbgurhood,  but  did  not  attend  the 
meetings  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  you  see,  after  that  Convention,  a  report  of  the 
delegates  presented  to  the  executive  body  ? — Yes,  I 
took  an  official  copy  of  it  in  my  capacity  as  senior 
guardian. 

That  is,  as  senior  guardian  of  a  camp  ? — Ye.«,  Camp 
No.   163  of  the  Emmet  Club. 

Do  you  produce  that  report  ? — I  do.  (The  witness 
produced  the  document.) 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  should  like  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships whether  this  is  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  Pbesidekt.— I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not. 

Examination  continued. — Is  that  a  copy  of  that 
report  ?— It  is  not  the  official  copy  you  asked  for. 

What  is  that  ? — It  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  report  that 
was  not  published  in  the  official  copy,  but  was  read 
and  destroyed  afterwards.  It  is  the  report  furnished 
by  John  Devoy,  known  as  Mr.  Jones,  after  his  visit  to 
Ireland,  which  was  not  embodied  in  the  official 
report. 

Are  these  the  official  proceedings  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  also  receive  as  the  senior  guardian  the 
document  of  which  that  is  a  copy  and  the  original  of 
which  was  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  take  that  copy  ? — Immediately  after 
receiving  it. 

Where  ? — At  the  first  favourable  opportunity  at  my 
office. 

The  Attobkev-Gknekai  read  the  document,  which 
was  as  follows  :— 

"  To  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood). 

"  Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  instructions  re- 
ceived from  your  body  on  the  24  Novr.,  1878,  I  sailed 
for  Europe  on  the  10th  of  Deer,  last  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  S.  C.    (Supremo    Council)    of    I.   E.  B.    (Irish 

Eepublican  Brotherhood)  to  be    held  in early  in 

January,  for  the  jnrpose  of  further  consolidating  the 
work    of    preparation   for    a  revolutionary  struggle  in 

Ireland.    — • was  selected,  as  you    are  aware,  on 

the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  the  S.C.  (Supreme 
Council),  as  being  free  from  the  many  inconvenience! 
attendant  upon  such  gatherings  under  the  shadow  of  the 
British  flag,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
away  from  home  and  business  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  the  members  of  the  S.  C.  (Supreme  Council) 
were  unable  to  come  together  till  Jany.  19th,  when 
a  full  meeting  took  place.  The  seven  provinces  into 
which  the  I.  K.  B.  (Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood)  is 
divided,  viz.  : — Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught, 
North  of  England,  South  of  England,  and  Scotland, 
were  represented,  and  the  four  members  not  repre- 
senting  provinces  were  all  present.     .     .     . 

"  As  the  representative  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  I  was  allowed  to  be  present   during    the 
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whole  meeting,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  one 
of  the  home  members  of  the  E.  D.  (Kevolutionary 
Directory)  was  also  present.  As  you  have  already 
received  in  letters  written  at  the  time  full  par- 
ticulars of  all  that  occurred,  I  will  merely  recapitulate 
here  the  principal  features  of  the  meeting  and  the 
results  arrived  at.     .     .     . 

"  About  this  time  (1877)  a  serious  quarrel  arose 
throughout  the  organization  with  regard  to  Home 
Rule,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  from  the 
I.  E.  B.  (Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood)  of  several 
men  prominently  connected  with  the  Home  Eule 
movement.  Some  of  these  men  submitted  quietly, 
and  others  commenced  a  war  to  the  knife  on  the  S,  C. 
(Supreme  Council),  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  North  of  England  Division  of  the  I.  R.  B. 
(Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood)  to  secede.  A  man 
from  the  North  of  England  was  then  sent  round  through 
the  circles  in  Ireland  to  induce  them  to  join  the 
secession  or  to  overthrow  the  existing  council.  This 
man  assured  every  one  he  met  that  the  S.C.  (Supreme 
Council)  was  a  myth,  having  no  organization  behind  it, 
and  that  everywhere  he  went  he  found  the  men  either 
in  sympathy  with  the  North  of  England  or  working 
with  Mr.  Stephens.  He  failed  utterly  in  getting  any 
support,  as  I  have  since  found  by  going  over  much  of 
the  same  ground,  but  his  statements  contributed  largely 
to  disorganize  the  men  in  several  districts.     .     .     . 

"  At  the  meetings  of  the  S.  C.  (Supreme  Council) 
long  and  earnest  discussions  took  place  on  the  vital 
question  of  arming  the  men  for  the  final  struggle,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  any  large  number  of  men  to 
pay  for  their  own  rifles  was  clearly  demonstrated.  As 
the  funds  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  would 
not  go  very  far  in  supplying  arms  gratis,  and  very 
many  men  in  Ireland  can  aiford  to  pay  a  portion  of 
the  price,  I  urged  on  behalf  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive 
Body)  that  rifles  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  £1 
each  to  the  men,  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood) 
paying  the  balance  of  the  price,  and  defraying  all 
cost  of  purchase,  storage,  packing,  and  transit,  and 
that  where  goods  already  paid  for  by  the  men  are  lost 
in  transit  by  the  agents  employed,  a  fresh  supply 
sbould  be  given  free.  At  the  time  I  made  this  promise 
I  understood  the  price  to  be  somewhat  over  that  which 
has  been  since  paid  ;  but  as  the  arrangement  had 
already  been  made,  it  was  considered  better  not  to 
change  it.  Having  received  your  consent  to  this 
arrangement,  the  necessary  preparations  to  carry  into 
practical  effect  were  at  once  commenced.     . 

"  It  will  take  long  training  to  make  the  I.K.B. 
(Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood),  as  a  whole,  a  self- 
reliant,  self-supporting  organization  and  to  make  the 
members  in  the  rural  districts  understand  that  much 
more  is  necessary  to  sustain  a  great  political  move- 
ment than  a  mere  willingness  to  risk  life  and  liberty. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  regular  subscriptions 
from  country  members,  though  when  times  are  good, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  at  present,  they  are 
very  ready  to  pay  for  a  rifle." 

The  Attobnev-Geneeal. — Do  you  produce  a  copy 
oi  the  published  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Con- 
vention of  1879  ?— Yes. 

That,  of  course,  does  not  contain  that  document 
of  which  you  have  a  copy  ?— No. 

On  page  4,  I  see,  there  is  a  list  of  the  delegates 
elected  by  their  several  "  D's."  Did  you  go  to  your 
camp  in  an  official  capacity  or  not  ? — I  went  as  a 
member  of  the  military  board.      .. 


Did  you  go  to  the  Convention  in  any  official  capa- 
city ? — Yes,  as  a  member  of  the  military  board. 

You  did  not  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  delegates  ? — No. 

The  Arror-NEY-GENERAL. — In  the  list  of  the  delegates 
in  the  document  produced  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  names  : — "  J.  Breslin,  W.  J.  Burns,  M. 
Boland.Dr.W.  Carroll, 0' Meagher  Condon,  P.  J.  Egan, 
P.  J.  Foley,  James  F.  Gallaghei,  W.  J.  Hynes,  John 
Eegan,  Jeremiah  O'Douovan  Eossa,  and  Brennan." 
The  P.  J.  Egan  mentioned  is  not  Patrick  Egan.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  only  list  that  is  material,  but 
at  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  others.  On 
page  12  there  is  a  resolution  in  which  the  object  of 
this  organization  is  said  to  be  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land— a  republican  form  of  government,  and  full  civil 
and  religious  liberty  for  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  force 
of  arms  is  spoken  of  as  the  means  by  which  to  obtain 
these  ends.  That  resolution  was  adopted  iu  connexion 
with  a  previous  oae. 

The  President. — What  seems  important  is  the  list 
of  delegates. 

The  Atcobney-General.— Yes,  my  Lord.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Who  was  Z.  ? — Z.  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
Executive  Body. 

So  that  "Z.  of  the  F.  C.  of  the  V.  C."  would  mean 
treasurer  of  the  Executive  Body  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  was  treasurer  ia  1879  ? — The 
treasurer  was  M'Mahon. 

What  was  the  E.  D.  ? — The  Eevolutionary  Direc- 
torate. 

What  were  its  objects  ? — To  take  sole  charge  of 
active  operations,  the  shipment  of  arms,  the  inaugu- 
rating of  active  warfare,  and  the  raising  of  subscrip- 
tions. 

Was  there  any  explanation  of  what  active  warfare 
was  ? — Waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity — "  Eng- 
land's difficulty,  Ireland's  opportunity." 

Do  you  know  whether  any  persons  were  despatched 
to  Europe  in  connexion  with  the  shipment  of  arms  ? — 
I  do. 

Who  ?— Mr.  J.  O'Kelly. 

At  what  date  ? — I  am  speaking  of  what  followed  the 
Convention  of  1879. 

Anybody  else  ? — As  agent  of  that  kind,  no. 

What  do  you  mean  by  Europe — England,  France,  Ire- 
land, or  where  ? — The  headquarters  would  probably  be 
iu  France.    They  might  be  at  Antwerp,  or  all  round. 

Where  were  the  arms  to  be  shipped  from  ? — Some 
were  purchased  and  shipped  from  this  country  to 
Ireland. 

What  was  the  mission  which  you  say  James  J. 
O'Kelly  was  sent  on  ? — He  was  an  agent  of  the  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  shipping  arms  into  Ireland. 

Under  whose  control  or  directions  did  these  agents 
act  ? — Under  the  control  of  the  Eevolutionary  Directo- 
rate,and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  F.  C,  or  Executive 
Body. 

Do  you   remember   who   were    the   members  of  the 
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Revolutionary  Directorate  at  that  time  ?— In  1879, 
John  Devoy,  Michael  Boland,  and,  I  think,  Feeley,  of 
Eochester.    It  was  composed  only  of  three  persons. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  at  any  time  with 
Devoy  about  O'Kelly  ?— I  did. 

What  was  it  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussell  objected. 

The  Attoenby-Gbneral. — I  mean  any  conversation 
with  reference  to  O'Kelly's  mission  ? 

The  President. — Supposing  an  arrangement  between 
them  to  do  something  in  connexion  with  this  move- 
ment, the  evidence  would  be  admissible. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — That  is  not  the  form  in  which 
the  question  was  put.  I  am  obliged  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  an  answer  being  given  which  is  not 
evidence. 

The  President. — ^Yes,  but  you  must  rely  to  some 
extent  upon  us  that  we  will  not  allow  our  minds  to 
be  influenced  by  anything  which  is  not  evidence.  But 
of  course  the  Attorney-General  mast  not  put  the 
question  in  a  way  to  which  objection  can  be  taken. 

The  Attorney-General. — Did  you  have  any  con- 
versation with  Devoy  with  respect  to  anything  done 
by  O'Kelly  in  his  mission  on  this  side  of  the  water  f — 
Yes. 

Did  he  say  anything  about '^  the  future  action  of 
O'Kelly  and  his  mission  ? — At  that  time,  no. 

Did  he  say  anything  as  to  any  report  of  any  action 
taken  by  O'Kelly  ? — At  that  time,  no. 

When  did  he  ? — In  the  year  1880,  in  America. 

I  think  I  had  better  postpone  questions  on  this  point 
for  a  moment.  I  will  come  back  to  the  matter  later 
on.  Before  1880  how  many  times  had  you  seen  Davitt 
in  America  ? — Once,  in  1879. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ? — No,  I  only 
saw  him  at  the  St.  Louis  Eailway  Station. 

You  had  no  conversation  with  him  ? — No  extensive 
conversation  with  him.  I  believe  I  was  introduced  to 
him  by  Colonel  William  Clingen. 

Do  you  know  how  the  expenses  of  Mr.  O'Kelly  were 
paid  ? — By  the  revolutionary  organization  ;  out  of  the 
Eevolutionary  Fund. 

Is  that  the  same  fund  you  have  mentioned  before  ? 
Is  it  the  same  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — No  ;  it  is 
a  different  fund.  But  he  also  received  money  from 
the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

How  do  you  know  ? — In  my  official  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  before  which  the  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  came. 

You  have  mentioned  another  fund,  the  Eevolutionary 
Fund  ;  under  whose  control  was  that  ? — The  F.  C. 
(Executive  Body). 

For  what  purpose  did  O'Kelly  get  the  money  from 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — As  reported  by  the  trustees  at 
that  Convention  he  received  more  than  2,000  dollars. 

]?or  what  ? — To  answer  that  I  shall  have  to  have  the 
report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  before  me. 

Do  you  remember  the  visit  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Dillon  to  America  in  1880  ? — I  remember  it  by  public 
report. 


Do  you  know  whether  any  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment went  over  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  in 
that  year  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  Mr.  Healy  come  at  that  time  ?— I  believe  ha 
was  there  at  the  same  time. 

Did  you  know,  as  an  oflScer  of  the  body  about  which 
you  have  told  us,  who  arranged  the  meetings  attended 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Healy  ?— Invari- 
ably, without  exception,  during  both  the  western  and 
the  eastern  tours,  the  arrangements  were  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zation. 

In  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood, or  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

Tell  us  whom  you  mean  ? — I  mean  such  men  as 
Alexander  Sullivan,  J.  F.  Finerty,  Judge  Prendergast, 
Judge  Moran,  W.  J.  Hynes,J.  M.  Smythe,  John  Devoy, 
J.  D.  Breslin,  Martin  Pigane,  James  Gallagher,  J.  D. 
Carroll,  W.  D.  Carroll,  James  Traeey,  and  Fitzgerald. 

Is  W.  D.  Carroll  Dr.  Carroll  ?— Yes. 

Were  all  those  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  Alexander  Sullivan  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Body  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  attend  any  demonstrations  ? — Those  in  the 
West  only. 

How  many  ? — Two  or  three. 

Where  ? — At  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Is  this  document  (produced)  a  report  made  to  you  as 
an  official  of  the  Executive  in  August,  1879  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  document 
which  announced  that  at  the  ninth  general  Convention 
of  the  V.  C.  in  August,  1879,  certain  persons  had  been 
elected  members  of  the  F.  C,  among  them  being 
Alexander  Sullivan,  J.  D.  Carroll,  Dr.  W.  Carroll,  and 
John  Walsh. 

Examination  continued. — ^At  any  of  these  demonstra- 
tions in  the  West  did  any  military  organization  appear 
in  arms  ? — At  Chicago,  yes. 

Who  appeared  ? — The  Clan-na-Gael  Guards  and  the 
Hibernian  Rifles.  They  are  connected  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  yourself  ? — No. 

But  you  know  that  these  were  the  Guards  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  ? — Yes. 

Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  this  has  been 
said  to  be  a  benevolent  society  only.  (To  witness.) 
Do  you  remember  the  meeting  in  March,  1880,  at  the 
'New  York  Hotel,  New  York  ? — Yes.  I  read  the 
account  of  the  meeting  in  the  Irish  World. 

It  was  a  meeting  over  which  Mr.  Parnell  presided?—. 
Yes. 

In  what  papers  was  that  meeting  reported  ? — I  saw 
the  report  of  the  Irish  World, 

Were  the  demonstrations  reported  in  any  papers  ?— 
Yes  ;  in  the ;  public  Press  generally  throughout  tha 
country. 

In  the  Irish  World  ?— Yes. 
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I  will  ask  you  to  try  and  find  the  report  of  this  par- 
ticular meeting.  Now,  did  you  know  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  know  of  it  ? — I  saw  the  public  report 
of  the  fact,  and  I  had  ofScial  notification  of  it. 

Have  you  any  official  notification  of  it  here  ? — Yes, 

Just  look  at  this  document  ;  did  you  receive  that  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  an  ezact  copy.  It  is  my  own  copy  made 
at  the  time. 

Sib  H.  Jambs  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Head  Quarters  F.  C.  of  V.  0. 
"  April  19th,  1880. 
"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the.  V.  C. 

"  Brothers, — The  interval  which  has  elapsed  siifoe 
the  last  meeting  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Council)  has 
been  one  of  suffering  and  humiliation  for  Jsfmboe 
(Ireland).  The  world  beholds  the  spectacle  of  a 
nation  of  enforced  paupers  and  beggars  who  suffer  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  the  hamiliation  of  beggary  and 
although  their  land  produces  and  exports  tenfold  more 
than  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  comfort.  This  condi- 
tion is  the  result  of  the  infamous  alien  misrule  which 
it  is  our  purpose  and  duty  to  overthrow.  To  us,  how- 
ever, this  condition  of  things  is  not  new.  It  is  but  a 
slight  extension  of  the  evil  from  which  Jsfmboe  (Ire- 
land) suffers  permanently  and  from  which  she  must 
suffer  while  she  is  governed  and  plundered  by  a  foreign 
Government  and  while  her  people  are  kept  mendicant 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  support 
of  rack-rent  landlords  who  are  the  descendants  of 
those  who  stole  the  soil  from  its  rightful  owners. 

"  The  terrible  condition  of  affairs  in  Jsfmboe  (Ire- 
land) for  the  past  few  months,  however,  has  not  been 
an  unmixed  evil  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  in  every  section^  of  the 
country,  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  has  been 
directed  to  our  cause.  The  result  is  that  now  more  is 
known  of  Jsfmboe's  (Ireland's)  sufferings  and  oppres- 
sion under  Fohmboe's  (England's)  misrule  than  ever 
before.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  Fohmboe  (England)  has  not  been  allowed 
to  beg  from  the  world  the  means  to  feed  her  starved 
and  outraged  subjects  without  being  arraigned  for  her 
criminal  responsibility  in  permitting  them  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  at  a  time  when  provisions  are 
daily  being  shipped  from  Jsfmboe  (Ireland)  to  Fohmboe 
(England). 

' '  The  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  wisely  so  directed 
the  system  of  collections  and  the  conduct  of  the  agita- 
tion in  aid  thereof  as  to  compel  the  cause  of  the 
misery  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  work 
has  largelj  diverted  our  best  energy  and  brains  from 
our  secret  work  for  a  period,  but  their  public  work  in 
educating  the  world  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  has  proven  a  useful  auxiliary 
to  the  cause.  It  becomes  your  duty  now  to  take 
advantage  of  this  public  work  by  recruiting  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  participated  in  it,  the  wise  and 
patriotic  men  whom  it  has  brought  to  your  attention. 
Such  men  can  more  easily  than  ever  be  brought  into 
our  ranks.  We  especially  direct  your  attention  to  this 
work  and  to  the  necessity  of  its  immediate  perform- 
ance. 

"  If  we  are  to  succeed,  it  can  only  be  by  revolu- 
tionary work  conducted  with  persistence  and  patience 
by  men  who  seek  no  notoriety,  and  whose  knowledge 
that  they  are  doing  their  duty  is  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  their  labours.    To  this  end  you  are  directed 


hereafter  to  give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  onr 
own  work,  and  as  little  as  possible  to  any  other,  and 
your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  resolution, 
unanimously  a(?opted  by  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Council), 
to  wit  : — 

"  Eesolved, — '  That  the  (Executive  Council)  congrata- 
late  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  upon  the  magnlfi« 
cent  success  of  the  land  agitation,  and  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  for  their 
splendid  work  throughout  the  country  in  securing  the 
success.  We  recognize,  however,  the  danger  of  giving 
our  energy  and  ability  to  any  public  movement  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  neglect  our  own  special  work  and 
duties.  We  earnestly  urge  the  members  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  hereafter  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  organization,  and  only  to 
give  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention  to  public 
movements  of  any  character  whatever  as  can  be  utilized 
for  the  benefit  and  growth  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  and  the  achievement  of  the  real  revolu- 
tionary work  which  remains  to  be  done,  and  which 
only  can  be  done  through  the  secret  work  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood.)' 

"  When  Land  Leagues  are  formed,  or  any  other  public 
movements  are  organized  in  which  members  of  the 
v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  can  conscientioasly  partici- 
pate, no  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  the  control 
of  these  movements  or  organizations  by  members  of 
the  v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood).  A  tew  of  our  good 
men  working  in  concert  can  always  manage  to  secure 
this  control.  Lest  these  organizations  may  at  any 
time  prove  dangerous  rather  than  assistant  to  our  work, 
we  should  sp  secure  the  control  of  their  management 
as  to  be  able  to  disband  them  if  they  should  ever 
become  necessary. 

"  The  power  and  usefulness  of  organization  were  never 
better  exhibited  than  in  the  magnificent  success  which 
have  attended  Mr.  Parnell  in  America.  They  furnish 
convincing  proofs  of  what  our  people  are  capable  of 
doing  if  they  will  but  unite  in  a  compact  organization. 
In  all  the  large  cities  the  members  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  were  among  the  foremost  in  pre- 
paring the  ground,  in  attending  to  the  details,  and  in 
seconding  the  co-operation  of  our  fellow-citizens.  It 
has  been  a  great  educating  force  for  themselves  as 
well  as  for  others,  and  they  should,  in  all  proper  ways, 
bend  their  energies  to  keep  the  question  before  the 
world. 

"  There  has  been  hardly  any  movement  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  50  years  that  has  promised  more  good 
to  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  country  than  the  one 
that  is  now  making  progress  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land.  It  is  the  only  real,  important,  and  tangible  thing 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  people,  and  if  success- 
ful, it  will  prove  the  most  effective  agency  in  accom- 
plishing the  greater  revolution  that  will  rid  the  nation 
entirely  of  foreign  rule.  When  you  get  the  people 
deeply  interested  in  the  land  question,  when  yon  bring 
it  home  to  the  timid  Conservative  farming  classes,  you 
start  into  life  forces  that  have  Iain  dormant,  and  you 
do  more  than  aught  else  to  educate  them  up  to  a  sense 
of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  and  to  impart 
to  them  some  of  the  spirit  that  makes  bold,  indepen- 
dent, and  order-loving  citizens.  The  landlords  of 
Jsfmboe  (Ireland)  are  the  garrison  forces  of  Fohmboe 
(England).  If  the  people,  by  a  determined,  orderly 
movement,  constantly  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
moral  strength,  can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  these 
foreign  soldiers  and   their  agents   to  live  io  Jsfmboa 
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(Ireland),  or  to  draw  therefrom  the  fruits  of  Jsjti 
(Irish)  industry,  they  will  have  achieved  not  only  the 
freedom  of  the  soil,butthe  independence  of  the  nation. 
There  is  much  in  the  political  horoscope  to  give 
encouragement  in  this  popular  struggle.  Europe  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  pcliUcal  and  economic  dissolution. 
The  old  is  passing  away  and  the  new  life  is  at  hand  ; 
and  whether  the  change  is  being  made  through  the 
terrible  agencies  of  the  dynamite  of  the  Nihilists  of 
r.ussia,  or  the  pistol  shot  of  the  Socialists  of  Ger- 
many, or  the  march  of  the  Kepublic  of  France,  or  the 
demand  for  the  land  in  Fohmboe  (England),  Tdpumboe 
(Scotland),  and  Jsfmboe  (Ireland),  it  is  as  certain  as 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  that  a  great  revolution  is 
being  wrought,  and  that  aristocracy  and  feudalism 
must  give  way  to  democracy,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  soil  among  the  people.  The  land  question  is  not 
confined  to  Jsfmboe  (Ireland).  There  is  already  an 
awakening  in  Fohmboe  (England)  and  Tdpumboe  (Scot- 
land), and  the  thunders  that  resound  from  the  valleys 
of  Monster  and  the  mountain  sides  of  Connaught  will 
be  echoed  back  with  renewed  force  from  the  ba,nlcs  of 
the  Mersey  and  the  heath-covered  hills  of  Scotia.  God 
speed  the  work.  It  was  said  of  Joseph  that  he  was 
•  a  growing  son.  *  May  it  be  said  of  this  movement 
that  it  is  a  growing  movement,  and  that  the  tree  which 
was  planted  by  Davitt  in  the  soil  of  Mayo  in  April  last 
may  spread  its  branches  wherever  an  Jsjtinbo  (Irish- 
man) breathes  or  the  heart  of  a  humanitarian  beats 
responsive  to  the  cries  of  the  people  for  a  larger  and 
better  life. 

"  A  bill  offered  by  S.  S.  Cox  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress appropriating ,$300, 000 for  therelief  of  the  people 
of  Jsfmboo  (Ireland).  You  are  hereby  directed  to 
create  earnest  feeling  in  favour  of  this  bill,  and  to 
causs  as  many  letters  as  possible  to  be  sent  to  your 
feenators  and  representatives  in  Congress  urging  them 
to  vote  for  its  passage.  Just  before  the  Presidential 
election  all  Congressmen  will  be  susceptible  to  public 
opinion  and  influence.  You  should  see  that  this 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  once.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  is  more  likely  to  pass  if  it 
provides  that  the  money  shall  be  used  to  buy  provisionsia 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  recommend  that  your 
letters  suggest  this  course,  and  also  that  they  urge 
that  the  provisions  or  money  be  sent  through  the  Land 
League.  S.  G.'s  (senior  guardians)  are  respectfully 
informed  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our 
friends  in  Washington,  D.C., should  know  what  action 
shall  be  taken  by  the  D.'s  (camps)  in  relation  to  com- 
municating with  members  of  Congress  about  the  above- 
ramed  bill  in  order  that  they  may  act  intelligently 
in  securing  its  passage.  Each  S.  G.  (senior  guardian) 
will  therefore  immediately  inform  B.  O'Meagher 
Condon,  Superintending  Architect's  office.  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.C.,  of  the  time  and  the 
name  of  the  Congressman  who  shall  be  written  to,  and 
when  a  reply  shall  be  received,  to  also  send  the  same 
to  Mr.  Condon. 

"  The  pitiful  exhibition  made  bv  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  in  point  nf  numbers  when  compared  to 
the  large  Jsjti  (Irish)  element  in  America  impressed 
itself  so  strongly  upon  the  last  Convention  that  that 
body  devolved  upon  the  F.  C.  (Fxccutivo  Body)  the 
duty  of  taking  measures  to  increase  its  efficiency.  At 
our  first  meeting  we  appointed  two  organizers,  who 
have  since  been  faithfully  engaged  in  the  work.  We 
arc  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  they  have 
met  with  gratifying  success,  and  the  establishment  by 
them   of   more   than    40  D.'s   fnew  camps)  attests  the 


need  of  the  work  they  have  been  pursuing,  as  well  as 
their  energy  in  carrying  it  out.  There  are  still  large 
portions  of  the  country  totally  unorganized,  and  many 
cities  in  which  our  people  are  strong  in  numbers  re- 
main without  branches  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother- 
hood). We  shall  continue  the  work  until  they  are 
brought  within  the  fold,  and  with  every  prospect  that 
before  the  next  Couventionour  numbers  and  consequent 
efficiency  will  have  increased  fourfold. 

*  *  By  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  organization  to  the  last  Convention,  it  appeared 
that  over  five  thousand  members  had  been  dropped 
from  the  rolls  within  the  two  years  next  preceding. 
This  decrease  was  attributed  to  the  long-continued 
depression  in  trade  and  manufactures,  which  rendered 
very  many  worthy  men  unable  to  keep  themselves  in 
good  standing  ;  but  now  the  wheels  of  industry  are 
again  in  motion,  and  the  national  heart  throbs  with 
renewed  life,  it  is  believed  that  by  a  little  exertion 
a  large  number  of  these  men  can  be  brought  back  to 
the  organization.  It  is  therefore  directed  that  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  circular  each  S.  G.  (senior  guar- 
dian) appoint  a  Committee  of  three  members  to  report 
to  the  D.  (camp)  the  names  of  all  such  persons,  and 
also  to  take  such  steps  as  will  secure  the  readmission 
of  each  of  them  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  readmis- 
sion. 

"  Sec.  3,  Act  XI.,  of  the  Constitution  reads  as 
follows  : — 

"  '  .  .  No  person  who  is  now  or  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  any  other  Jsjti  (Irish)  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion shall  remain  or  become  a  member  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  unless  he  severs  his  connexion 
with  such  organization.' 

"  Our  people  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  so 
long  distracted  by  rival  organizations,  by  factions, 
and  so-called  leaders  that  the  Convention  deemed  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  efforts  of  our  members  within 
their  own  organization,  and  thus  build  up  one  power-' 
ful,  compact  body.  Jeremiah  O'Donovan  Rossa  was  a 
member  of  that  Convention,  and  was  aware  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  in  the  clause.  We  are  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  say  that  he  has  ignored  the  Constitution 
of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  and  violated  his 
obligation  as  a  member  thereof.  He  has  recently 
united  with  others  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  in  calling  a 
Convention  to  be  held  in  that  city  in  June  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  another  revolutionary  body. 
We  hope  none  of  our  members  will  be  led  astray  by 
this  '  ignis  fatuus. '  It  is  deplorable  that  men  engaged 
in  the  secret  work  of  endeavouring  to  free  a  nation 
should  be  promoting  divisions  in  this  manner.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  V.  C.  (United  Brfttherhood)  that 
needs  reform,  the  place  to  effect  a  change  is  within 
its  ranks.  Thft  establishment  of  rival  organizations 
can  have  only  the  effect  of  distracting  our  people  and 
dividing  their  energies,  and  creating  confusion  and 
suspicion  among  the  men  at  home.  Mr.  Bossa,  in  sign- 
ing that  call  and  advocating  the  proposed  work  in  the 
publie  newspapers,  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  and  all  members  of  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
holding  any  communicatioi\  with  him  in  relation  to 
the  organization,  and  also  from  having  any  connexion 
with  this  new  movement,  or  of  any  other  of  a  similar 
character.  At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  F.  C.  (Execu- 
tive Body)  a  resolution  was  adopted  expelling  Mr. 
Rossa  from  the  V.  C  (United  Brotherhood)  on  account 
of  his  said  actions.    There  is  room  enough  within  the 
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brotherhood  to  perform  »11  the  work  which  our  people 
are  willing  to  engage  in,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  hope  to  achieve  success  is  to  act  in  unison  and 
to  direct  our  thoughts  and  our  energies  within  one 
channel. 

"  The  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  have  boon  asked 
whether  or  not  its  members  should  attend  in  sufficient 
numbers  at  the  Convention  called  in  Philadelphia  in 
June  next  (by  Mr.  Eossa  and  his  friends)  to  secure 
control  of  that  body.  We  answer  that  members  of  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  cannot  take  part  in  any 
other  secret  revolutionary  organization.  Even  if  they 
could  we  should  deem  it  bad  policy  to  do  so.  First,  it 
would  give  the  Convention  undue  prominonce  to  have 
so  large  a  number  in  attendance,  and  might  lead  good 
men  in  the  wrong  direction.  Second,  in  order  to  con- 
trol it  we  would  have  to  make  such  a  contest  as 
would  lead  to  quarrels,  bad  blood,  and  more  disgrace 
to  the  Irish  name  and  cause.  It  is  our  duty  to  dignify 
and  elevate  that  cause.  If  there  is  to  be  any  odium 
cast  upon  it  or  any  further  dissensions  created  among 
Irishmen,  others  mast  do  so.  We  cannot  and  will  not. 
Let  us  perform  our  obligations  in  a  straightforward, 
patriotic,  conscientious  manner,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left.  If  others  fail  in  their  duty  the 
reiiponsibility  rests  with  them.  We  shall  bear  no  share 
of  it.  Therefore  we  direct  that  members  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  must  obey  the  orders  of  the  last 
Convention  by  taking  no  part,  or  giving  no  counte- 
nance whatever,  no  matter  under  what  pretence,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  to  the  Fenian  Brotherhobd 
which  James  Stephens  is  trying  to  reorganize,  ortoany 
other  secret  revolutionary  organization.  The  creation 
of  several  organizations  keeps  us  disunited,  and  thus 
aids  Fohmboe  (England)  more  than  she  can  aid  her- 
self. 

' '  Any  member  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood) 
who  attends  the  Philadelphia  Convention  or  who 
joins  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  is  no  longer  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  and 
his  D.  (camp)  is  hereby  directed  to  expel  him  if  he 
refuses  to  withdraw  immediately  from  such  organiza- 
tion and  to  give  his  sole  allegiance  to  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood).  Any  member  of  the  V.  C- 
(United  Brotherhood)  who  gives  any  information  what- 
ever to  any  ex-member  or  ex-members  who  have  joined 
other  organizations  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  the 
last  Convention,  and  of  this  circular,  should  be  ex- 
pelled forthwith." 

Sir  C.  E033ELL  then  read  a  portion  of  the  document 
which  stated  that  some  dispute  had  arisen  with  regard 
to  whether  the  report  of  the  private  committee 
appointed  by  the  S.G.  was  final  or  should  be  submitted 
to  the  D.  for  approval,  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  decision  of  the  committee,  if  approved  by  the 
S.  G.,  should  be  considered  final.  A  hope,  however, 
was  expressed  that  the  S.  G.  would  submit  to  the  D. 
the  question  whether  there  was  any  objection  with 
regard  to  the  patriotism  or  character  of  the  person 
chosen  for  readraission,  and  if  the  D.  decided  that 
there  was  no  objection,  then  the  S.  6.  would  announce 
that  the  person  would  be  appointed.  The  sole  duty  of 
the  private  committee  would  be  to  determine  the 
financial  ability  of  the  persons  in  question.  Then  the 
question  of  expelling  members  for  non-payment  of 
dues  was  considered.  The  members  were  cautioned 
against   slanders    circulated    against    the  character  of 


some  of  the  officers  of  the  body  by  individuals  whose 
connexion  with  the  body  had  long  since  ceased.  In» 
structions  were  also  given  to  the  S.  G.'s  to  furnish  re- 
ports. Any  person  who  was  of  Irish  descent  or  par- 
tially of  Irish  descent  was  eligible  for  membership  of 
the  V.C,  »nd  the  D.'s  were  instructed  to  be  especially 
vigilant  in  ascertaining  the  character,  associates,  and 
principles  of  persons  proposed  for  membership  who 
were  not  of  Irish  descent. 

Sir  H.  James  then  continued  : — 

"  During  the  present  emergency,  while  the 
power  and  energy  of  the  Fohmjti  (English)  Go- 
vernment is  devoted  to  watching  the  condition 
of  things  in  Jsfmboe,  members  will  understand 
that  it  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all 
concerned  and  of  the  success  of  the  work  being 
conducted  by  the  J.S.C.  (I.R.B.)that  as  little  com- 
munication as  possible  pass  from  them  to  this  body. 
A  plan  of  action  has  been  formulated  and  thoroughly 
understood.  The  details  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
are  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons.  Sufficient  in- 
formation received  from  them  from  time  to  time, 
through  the  proper  channel,  gives  the  assurance  that 
the  work  of  the  J.S.C.  is  being  persistently  and  pro- 
perly prosecuted.  Your  patriotism  will  suggest  to 
you  the  wisdom  of  giving  as  few  details  as  possible 
in  relation  to  this  work  at  any  time,  and  of  giving 
none  at  all  at  the  present  time. 

"  Respectfully  urging  upon  all  the  necessity  of  re- 
newed energy  and  activity, 

"  We  remain  faithfully  and  fraternally, 

"  F.C.        V.C." 

Witness. — I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  the  evi- 
dence I  have  given.  In  the  names  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Directorate,  instead  of  Feely,  I  should  have 
said  M.  Kirwcn. 

Examination  continued. — Now  look  at  that.  Is  that 
the  Directory  of  the  United  Brotherhood  for  the 
year  1880  ?— Yes. 

I  will  call  attention  to  this  entry.  "  District  J. 
Number  of  D.,  463.  Location  of  D.,  Braidwood,  Illinois. 
Local  name  of  D.,  Emmett  Club.  Place  of  meeting. 
Union-hall.  Night  of  meeting,  first  and  last  Tues- 
day. Name  of  S.G.,Dr.  H.  Le  Caron.  Address,  post- 
office,  box  129."    Does  that  refer  to  you  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  in  1880  see  Devoy,  and  did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  him  before  you  saw  a  circular  of 
November  1,  1880  ? — I  had  a  conversation  with  Devoj 
in  Chicago,  not  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
circular. 

Sir  C.  Eusskll. — I  must  again  take  the  same 
objection. 

The  Attobney-Gesekal.— I  should  have  thought 
that  Devoy  was  iu  a  different  position  at  the  time. 
He  has  been  already  proved  before  your  Lordships 
by  the  witness  Delaney  to  have  come  over  here  and 
to  have  been  negotiating  with  Patrick  Egan. 

The  President. — Patrick  Egan  was  not  present  at 
that  time. 

The  Attorney-General.— Your  Lordship  is  quite 
right,  but  I  submit  that  a  conversation  with  Devoy, 
who  was  a  delegate  over  here,  is  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. 
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The  Presidekt. — I  will  explain  the  principle  which 
I  think  governs  the  admission  or  rejection  of  this  class 
of  evidence.  If  it  is  something  in  furtherance  of  the 
object  of  the  parties  it  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
but  a  statement  made  by  one  man  of  what  he  has  done 
does  not  afiect  others. 

The  Attoknet-Geneeal  (to  witness). — Did  you  have 
any  conversation  with  Devoy  with  reference  to  any- 
thing intended  to  be  done  in  the  organization  P — Ves, 
in  the  fall  of  1880. 

Sir  C.  KussELL. — ^Your  Lordship  will  vmderstand 
me  to  object. 

The  President. — Yes,  I  understand  that ;  but  I  must 
see  whether  the  evidence  comes  within  the  rule  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  Attorney- General. — Was  that  conversation  be- 
fore or  after  November  1,  1880  ? — I  had  conversations 
with  him  both  before  and  after  I  received  the  circular. 

Did  you  as  senior  guardian  receive  a  circular,  of 
which  this  (handing  a  written  paper)  is  a  copy,  dated 
November  1,  1880  ?— Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  read  the  circular,  as 
follows  : — 

"  (P.O.  Box  4,479.) 

"  New  York,  Nov.  1,  1880. 

"  Dear  Sir  &  Brother, — I  propose  to  give  a  course 
of  Lectures  this  winter  on  the  subject  of  '  The  Irish 
National  Cause  and  the  Present  Crises, 'with  a  view  to 
stirring  up  our  people  here  and  increEising  the  resources 
of  the  National  Movement.  I  will  stipulate  before- 
hand that  the  proceeds  shall  either  go  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Fund  of  the  V.C.  [United  Brotherhood]  or 
to  the  National  Fund,  so  that  we  may  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  be 
forced  upon  us  by  Kngland.  While  believing  that 
all  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  restraining 
the  people  in  Ireland  from  any  premature  insur- 
rectionary movement,  I  think  the  excitement  at 
home  should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  funds  necessary  to  enable  the  National  party  to 
complete  the  preparations  for  the  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence. The  time  for  that  struggle  must  be  selected 
by  us  and  not  by  England  ;  but  one  must  not  forget 
that  our  hand  may  be  forced  in  spite  of  all  our 
endeavours,  and  it  therefore  behoves  us  to  commence 
stirring  up  our  people  in  America  now.  I  think  the 
Laud  League  has  now  money  enough  for  present  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  Ire- 
land demands  that  all  money  that  can  be  got  from  our 
people  here  should  be  devoted  to  revolutionary  pur- 
poses. I  am  convinced,  in  fact,  that  the  doing  of 
this  is  the  best  help  we  can  at  present  give  the  Land 
League.  The  prosecutions  have  already  given  the 
agitation  a  more  decidedly  national  tone.  Let  us 
help  to  'broaden  it  into  a  truly  national  movement, 
and  make  it  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Independence. 

"  If  you  agree  with  this  view  of  the  situation  I 
should  be  glad  to  receive  your  assistance  in  organizing 
Lectures  in  your  vicinity,  provided  your  doing  so 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  V.O. 
[United  Brotherhood]. 

"  I  intend  to  begin  in  the  New  England  States, 
then  to  go  through  a  portion  of  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  thence  West.  Communicate  to  the 
P.O.  Box  mentioned,        "  Fraternally  yours, 

"  John  Dbvot," 


Now  just  tell  us  what  conversation  you  had  with 
John  Devoy  with  regard  to  anything  proposed  to  be 
done  before  you  had  that  circular  ? — I  cannot  give  the 
conversationsjat  each  interview. 

Tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  ?— I 
spent  four  days  with  him  and  had  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions with  him.  He  informed  me  that  it  was  con- 
templated by  the  organization  to  inaugurate  a  new 
system  of  warfare — cold-blooded  murder  and  destruc- 
tion of  property.  ^ 

The  President. — What  organization? 

Witness. — Our  organization,  that  to  which  both  he 
and  I  belonged. 

The  Attorney-General.— Go  on  with  the  conversa- 
tion, please. — It  was  to  be  a  warfare  characterized  by 
all th9 rigours  of  Nihilism. 

Anything  further  ? — He  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the 
organization  in  Ireland.  While  the  executive  of  the 
I.E.B.  (Irish  Republican  Brotherhood)  were  not  in 
favour  of  inaugurating  a  movement  of  this  kind,  yet  it 
was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  restrain  the  fire-eating 
element  which  would  be  very  likely,  when  evictions 
commenced,  to  attack  some  of  the  flying  columns  in 
portions  of  the  country  where  the  organization  was 
powerful,  mentioning  particularly  the  county  of 
Mayo,  where,  he  said,  the  organization  was  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  This 
would  result  disastrously  to  those  engaged.  He  also 
stated  that  the  movement  then  being  inaugurated  by 
O'Donovan  Eossa  was  alienating  from  our  organiza- 
tion some  good  men  whom  it  was  desirable  to  keep, 
but  who  could  not  be  kept  unless  active  operations 
were  commenced. 

The  President. — This  is  your  summary  of  a  con- 
versation which  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  during 
several  days  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  President.— It  is  his  opinion  of  what  was 
likely  to  occur  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — If  that  is  a  correct  summary  of  it, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  inadmissible. 

The  Attorney-General. — The  summary  scarcely 
included  the  first  part. 

The  President.— Very  well  ;  I  cannot  exactly 
fdllow  all  he  said. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  will  bring  out  the  point 
in  another  way,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  In  1880  or 
the  beginning  of  1881  had  you  a  conversation  with 
Alexander  Sullivan  ?— Yes  ;  I  repeatedly  saw  him  in 
the  beginning  of  1881. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Sullivan  with  Patrick 
Meleady  ? — No,  I  saw  PatrickMeleady  with  John  Devoy. 

Was  Alexander  Sullivan  a  member  of  the  executive  ? 
— He  was. 

Was  Patrick  Meleady  ? — He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  United  Brotherhood. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Sullivan  as  to 
any  plan  of  warfare  ?— Yes,  in  the  beginning  ofi 
1881. 
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What  was  it  ?— I  ascertained 

The  Pebsident.— No,  no  ;  what  did  he  say  ? 

Witness. — Alexander  SiUlivan  told  me  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  reorganize  the  organization,  to  inaugu- 
rate a  species  of  active  warfare  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  attack  the  enemy  secretly  and  silently 
whenever  an  opportunity  might  present  itself.  He 
said  that  the  organization  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
from  some  lack  of  courage  of  the  leaders,  could  not 
be  depended  upon. 

SiK  C.  EtrssELL.— Is  England  or  Ireland  referred  to  ? 

The  PREaiDENT.— He  means  this  side  of  the  water 
with  regard  to  the  Atlantic.     " 

Witness  (continuing). — He  said  that  operations 
would  be  directed  from  the  United  States  side.  The 
matter  was  in  goiod  hands,  but  it  would  take  time  to 
complete. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Meleady? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Whelan  being 
mentioned  ? — Yes  ;  be  was  mentioned  by  Patrick 
Meleady  in  company  with  Colonel  Flynn  and  John 
Devoy.  It  was  said  he  had  invented  and  submitted 
to  the  New  York  organization  for  use  a  new  hand 
grenade  and  torpedo,  composed  of  something  more 
explosive  than  anything  at  that  time  known.  It  was 
made  in  a  very  compact  and  portable  form,  so  that  at 
least  a  dozen  could  be  carried  in  a  hand  satchel.  By 
means  of  a  system  of  time-fuse  they  could  be  located 
in  a  number  of  places  by  the  same  man,  who  could  be 
well  out  of  the  way  before  any  of  them  exploded. 
Patrick  Meleady  also  said  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  this  side  of  the  water,  and  he  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices to  come  over  andengage  in  that  part  of  the  work. 

What  part  ? — Locating  and  planning  matters  relating 
to  destruction  by  dynamite,  torpedoes,  and  hand 
grenades. 

Where  did  this  conversation  with  Meleady  inDevoy'g 
presence  take  place  ? — It  took  place  in  my  office,  in 
New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1880. 

When  you  refer  to  the  revolutionary  organization, 
do  you  mean  the  same  that  you  have  previously  alluded 
to  ?— Yes. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  circular  which  Devoy  sent  to 
you  ;  did  he  lecture  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes.  I 
presided  over  one  of  the  demonstrations  and  intro- 
duced him.  The  lecture  was  given  at  Braidwood, 
Illinois,  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1881. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  Devoy's  lectures  at 
which  you  were  present  were  reported  in  any  papers  ? — 
I  could  not  say.  If  I  looked  over  a  file  of  the  Irish 
World  I  could  find  them  if  they  were  there. 

How  long  did  Devoy  stay  with  you  at  Braidwood  ? 
—I  saw  him  at  intervals  extending  over  three  weeks, 
and  continuously  for  four  days. 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  about  a  rising 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes.  He  said  he  anticipated  that  if 
there  should  be  a  rising  in  Ireland  it  would  result 
disastrously. 

Did  he  fear  it  or  expect  it  ?— He  feared  that  a  pre- 
matare  moTemen):  woqld  take  place. 


Did  he  say  anything  about  O'Donovan  Eossa  ?— Yes. 
He  considered  that  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  morerabid,  who  were  demanding  that 
something  should  be  done,  from  flocking  to  the  standard 
of  Eossa.  He  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  do  something  to  keep  them  in  the  organization. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  standard  of  Eossa  "  ? — • 
After  the  Convention  of  1879  Eossa  was  expelled  from 
the  organiza'tion  for  malfeasance  in  ofiice — for  mis- 
appropriating some  13,000  dollars  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund. 

I  understood  yon  to  say  that  he  was  expelled  after 
the  Convention  of  1879  ?— He  was  a  delegate  at  that 
Convention,  and  was  expelled  some  year  or  so  after. 
He  then  formed  an  organization  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  leaders  of  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood),  desiring 
to  be  one  himself. 

He  was  not  a  leader  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother-, 
hood)  after  1879  ? — No,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the 
United  Brotherhood. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  a  man  named  Boyton 
coming  up  at  that  time  ? — I  remember  John  Devoy 
speaking  of  Boyton  among  others  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

Do  you  remember  what  Devoy  said  Bovton  was 
doing  ? 

SiK  C.  EussELL,— I  object  to  this.  '  ,    \ 

The  Attoenet-General. — Did  anything  occur  be- 
tween you  and  Devoy  as  to  the  work  in  which  Boyton 
was  engaged  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— That  is  the  same. 

The  Peesidknt  was  understood  to  sustain  the  objec- 
tion. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeai.. — Have  you  the  report  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  in  which  that  question  arose  ?— • 
I  have  not  got  it  here. 

In  1881  did  you  contemplate  coming  to  Europe  ? — I 
did. 

Did  you  have  some  offtcial  communication  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  with  some  of  the  chiefs  f — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  see  ? — Anticipating  a  visit  to  Europe, 
I  placed  myself  in  communication  with  John  Devoy. 
The  matter  was  arranged  for  me  by  Colonel  William 
Clingen  ;  that  was,  in  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

What  was  the  position  of  Clingen  as  regards  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — At  that  time  he  commanded  the  Clau- 
na-Gael  Guards.  They  were  a  body  of  men  dressed  in 
uniform  and  armed.  They  were  supported  by  the 
organization. 

After  you  had  had  a  conversation  with  Colonel 
Clingen,  where  did  you  subsequently  meet  Devoy  ?— 1 
met  him  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  early  in 
March,  1881. 

Did  he  give  you  anything  ?— He  gave  me  two  sealed 
packets.  One  was  addressed  to  Patrick  Egan  in  Paris 
and  the  othv  to  J-  O'Leary,  Eue  de  Couronue,  Paris. 

Had  you  known  Patrick  Egan  before  that  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  known  Patrick  Egan  prior  to  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood  ?— By 
repute  only,     Of  my  own  knowledge,  no. 
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I  now  propose  to  ask  whether  be  knows  the  name  of 
Patrick  Egan  in  connexion  with  the  organization. 

Sir  C.  Etjssell.— I  object. 

The  Attorney-Genep.al.— Of  what  body  did  you 
hear  by  repute  that  he  was  a  member  ? — He  was  well 
known  in  the  organization  of  the  I.  E.  B. 

Whether  the  report  was  well  founded  or  not,  he  wag 
recognized  in  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  as  a 
member  of  the  I.  K.  B.  (Irish  Kepublican  Brother- 
hood) ?— Yes. 

ThePRESiDENX.— Of  course  that  will  not  prove  that  he 
was  a  member. 

The  Attoehey-Uenerai.— Yes,  my  Lord.  I  ask 
you  to  take  the  answer  for  what  it  is  worth.  (To 
witness.)  Had  you  heard  of  J.  O'Leary  ?— I  had 
heard  of  O'Leary  as  the  resident  agent  in  Paris  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  funds,  and  transacting  all 
the  business  of  the  revolutiouary  organization  on  this 
tide. 

What  do  you  mean  by  revolutionary  organization  ? — 
I  mean  the  accredited  agent  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood and  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

O'Kelly  had  gone  to  Europe  some  time  before,  in 
the  year  1879,  to  deposit  arms.  At  the  time  O'Kelly 
went  was  he  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — 
Am  I  to  swear  that  I  know  it  ? 

In  what  capacity  had  you  known  Mr.  O'Kelly?  Had 
you  known  him  as  a  member  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood ? 

Sir  C.  Russeli,.— I  object  to  that. 

Did  Devoy  say  anything  to  you  when  he  handed  you 
the  sealed  packets  ? — He  wished  me  bon  voyage. 

Anything  more  ? — We  talked  over  the  parties  I 
should  meet,  and  that  I  should  find  what  capacity  they 
were. 

In  what  capacity  did  he  say  you  were  to  see  Egan  ? 
i  Sir  C.  Russell.— I  object  to  that. 

The  President. — He  gives  him  two  sealed  packets 
to  be  delivered,  and  anything  he  said  with  reference  to 
the  delivery  of  these  is  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General.— What  did  he  say  with  re- 
ference to  Egan  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — What  did  he  say  with  reference 
to  the  sealed  packets  ? 

f  The  Attorney-General.— I  mean  with  reference  to 
the  sealed  packets  ? — He  said  I  should  find  Egan  a 
good  Nationalist  and  a  good  fellow. 

Anything  else  ? — He  spoke  of  the  existing  condition 
of  the  two  organizations  upon  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  the  desire'  for  a  better  understanding  between  the 
two. 

What  two  organizations  ?— The  I.  E.  B.  (Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood)  and  the  open  movement 
known  as  the  Land  League. 

Did  ho  tell  you,  or  did  you  know  before  you  saw 
Egan,  whether  he  held  any  office  in  what  you  called 
the  open  movement  or  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  aware 
he  was  treasurer  of   the  Land  League. 

How  did  you  know  that  ?  Did  it  come  to  your  know- 
ledge  in  your   official    capacity    as  a  member  of  the 


U.  B.  that  Egan  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ?— 
Yes. 

You  said  you  were  an  officer  of  the  Land  League. 
What  was  your  position  in  the  Land  League  ? — At 
diiferent  times  I  held  diflferent  positions.  For  a  long 
time  I  was  treasurer  of  my  section. 

Was  this  before  1881  ? — I  was  treasurer  or  president 
or  vice-president  about  that  time. 

Before  you  came  to  Paris  at  the  begininng  of  1881 
what  position  did  you  hold  in  the  American  Land 
League  ? — The  first  position  I  was  elected  to  was  that 
of  treasurer. 

When  was  that  ?— About  the  year  1880. 

What  branch  ? — The  Braidwood  branch.  Number  1. 

How  long  did  you  continue  treasurer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Land  League  ? — For  one  or  two  ye&rs. 

Did  you  cuntinue  to  be  treasurer  up  to  the  time  of 
"your  leaving  America  in  March,  1881  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  remit  any  moneys  you  had  collected  ? — 
Repeatedly, 

To  whom  did  you  remit  ? — To  Father  Oonaty. 

Where  was  he  ? — At  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

You  remitted  to  him  contributions  of  the  American 
Land  League  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  do  with  them  ?    Do  you  know  ? — No. 

Did  you  keep  them  separate  from  other  remittances  ? 
Had  you  other  remittances  to  make  ? — Yes,  I  had  other 
remittances  to  make.  I  had  to  remit  money  for  the 
relief  fund. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  did  you  keen  these 
contributions  you  remitted  to  Father  Conaty  separate  ? 
—Yes. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  resuming,  the  examination  of  the  witness  was 
continued  by  the  Attorney-General. — When  you 
came  from  America,  did  you  come  first  to  England,  or 
did  you  go  straight  to  Paris  ? — I  came  to  England 
before  going  to  Pans. 

Do  you  rememlier  what  date  you  arrived  in  Paris  ? — 
I  arrived  in  England  on  April  1. 

What  date  did  you  arrive  in  Paris  ? — On  April  14,  I 
think. 

That  would  be  1881  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  reside  in  Paris  ? — I  resided  at  the 
Hotel  Brighton. 

Was  Mr.  Egan  stopping  there  at  that  time  H — Yes. 

Did  he  appear  to  know  your  name  when  you  intro- 
duced yourself  to  him  ? — I  received  a  very  cordial  re- 
ception from  Egan.  He  invited  me  to  go  to  the  opera 
with  him. 

You  went  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  visit  Mr.  O'Leary  on  the  following  day  ?— I 
visited  him. 

Where  was  that  ? — In  the  Eue  de  la  Couronne. 

Do  you  remember  the  number  ? — Number  8,  I  think. 

How  long  did  you  remain  in  Paris  ? — I  was  there  at 
intervals,  on  three  different  occasions.  I  was  not 
there  two  months  altogether. 

You  mean  the  two  months  were  broken  '/  Spread 
over  the  three  diflferent  visits  ? — Yes. 
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Wbat  was  the  length  of  the  first  visit  ? — About  two 
weeks,  I  think. 

Were  you  intimate  with  Mr.  Bgan  during  that  time  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  you  much  about  with  him  ? — Eepeatedly. 

Visiting  in  his  rooms,  or  he  coming  to  yours  ? — Both. 
I  would  be  frequently  in  his  rooms  every  day.  Return- 
ing there  from  some  place  of  amusement  at  night,  I 
would  stay  in  his  rooms  until  bedtime.  Every  morn- 
ing I  would  be  in  his  rooms.  He  would  open  his  mail 
and  would  invariably  make  me  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  many  of  the  communications  he  received. 

He  treated  you  with  confidence  ? — Clearly. 

There  are  one  or  two  specific  matters  I  want  to  Ask 
you  about.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  at 
any  time  about  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — 
Yes. 

WTnat  ? — I  remember  his  telling  me  of  his  own  con- 
nexion with  that  organization — the  fact  of  its  having 
been  for  a  long  time,  as  he  put  it,  the  backbone  of 
the  Dublin  organization,  of  his  having  also  been  for 
some  time  upon  the  supreme  council  of  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood — the  home  organization.  He 
cited  several  acts  of  his  own,  done  in  an  ofBcial 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  supremo  council  of  the 
Brotherhood.  He  cited  the  fact  that  in  1876  he  sent 
D.  M'Carthy  and  John  Walsh  from  the  Dublin  organi- 
zation to  engage  in  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners  then  in 
gaol  at  Freemantle.  Australia,  .->.d  that  they  after- 
wards acted  in  co-operation  with  the  Katalpa  execu- 
tive from  the  United  States. 

You  mentioned  John  Walsh.  Did  you  identify  him 
in  any  way  ? — He  said  John  Walsh  ;  I  know  another 
John  Walsh. 

Do  you  know  from  anything  which  passed  between 
you  which  John  Walsh  he  was  referring  to  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  his  discussing  the  question  of  an 
active  policy  ? — Yes. 

Or  what  he  said  about  that  ? — I  found  that  in  every 
sentence  expressed  by  him.  To  use  his  own  words,  he 
told  me  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  to-day  and  something 
I  I  else  when  the  occasion  offered  itself — that  ho  saw  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  two  organizations,  and  why  they 
should  not  be  working  in  accord  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Davitt.— What  two  organizations  ? 

Witness. — The  open  movement  and  the  secret 
organization,  the  revolutionary  organization.  He  said 
that  the  open  movement  was  a  means  towards  the  end 
that  we  all  desired  to  obtain  as  Nationalists.  He 
clearly  defined  his  own  position  personally,  apd  men- 
tioned by  name  men  on  this  side  who  were  just  as  good 
Nationalists  as  he  himself.  He  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Parnell  as  being  a  thorough  Nationalist  in 
sentiment,  as  he  had  always  been,  but  a  revolutionist 
to  the  backbone. 

The  Attorney-Generax.— Did  he  say  anything 
further  about  him  ?— -Yes.  He  cited  to  me.  as  proof  of 
his  statement  in  reference  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  about 
a  year  previous  to   this  conversation   Mr.  Pamell  had 


made  application  and  had  endeavoured  to  join  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood,  the  organization  upon  this 
side  of  the  water  ;  but  Mr.  Egan  stated  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Parnell  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  organiza- 
tion when  he  was  outside  of  it,  but  that  it  was  not  in 
as  good  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  he  would  like  to 
have  it,  and  as  he  thought  it  was,  and  we  thought  that 
Mr.  Pamell  would  think  a  great  deal  more  of  it  if  he 
was  upon  the  outside  than  iE  he  was  upon  the  inside  cf 
it.  Theretore  he  was  not  admitted.  He  assigned 
another  reason.  He  stated  that  it  might  also  have  inter- 
fered with  the  usefulness  of  Mr.  Pamell,  and  they 
refused  to  allow  him  to  become  a  member. 

Now,  can  you  mention  any  other  names  besides  that 
of  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  mentioned  to  you  ? — Repeatedly, 
during  the  time  1  was  with  him,  he  mentioned  his 
correspondents  and  the  men  working  for  him  and  in 
co-operation  with  him  in  Ireland.  He  mentioned  the 
names  of  Mat  Harris,  Kettle,  O'Rourke,  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Sexton,  Michael  Boyton,  Sheridan,  and 
John  Walsh. 

The  President — Whatdid  he  say  about  these  persona 
you  say  he  mentioned  ? 

The  Attoknev-General. — What  did  he  say  about 
any  of  them  you  recollect  ? — Some  of  these  individuals 
mentioned  were  working,  or  had  been  working,  and 
were  active  friends  of  the  open  movement  with  which 
Mr.  Egan  was  identified. 

Do  you  remember  which  ? — At  the  same  time  some  of 
them  were  active  revolutionists,  as  he  stated,  and 
were  all  right  both  as  revolutionLsts  and  worked  and 
laboured  in  the  open  movement.  He  mentioned  to  me 
the  names  of  Walsh,  Sheridan,  Boyton,  Ryan,  John 
O'Connor,  brother  to  James  O'Connor.  R^an  was, 
I  believe,  on  the  Frteman. 

That  John  O'Connor,  I  understand,  was  not  the 
member  of  Parliament  P-rHe  was  brother  of  a  journal- 
ist in  Dublin. 

Any  other  names  ?— Tom  Brennan. 

These  names  you  last  mentioned  —^ 

Sir  C.  RcrasELL.— Just  ask  him  again  what  they  aro. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  must  ask  the  shorthand 
writer  to  read  the  question  and  answer. 

Mr.  Button  (the  oCScial  shorthand  writer)  having 
read  the  previous  answer  giving  the  names. 

The  witness  continued. — The  names  I  have  given  I 
include  as  both  workers  in  the  open  movement  and 
active  revolutionists  as  well. 

The  ATTORNEY-GEtJEKAL.— When  he  referred  to  the 
revolutionary  movement,  did  he  say  anything  more  as 
to  what  it  was  ?  Perhaps  it  was  not  necessary,  but  did 
he  say  anything  more  ? — No,  ho  did  not. 

Did  you  know  of  any  revolutionary  movement  with 
which  Egan  was  connected  except  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  P — Not  that  I  could  swear  to. 

Did  you  know  of  any  revolutionary  movement  any 
of  these  people  were  connected  with  except  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No. 

You  understood  at  the  time  that   the   revolutionary 
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movement  he  referred  to  was  the  Irish  Kepublican 
Brotherhood  ?— Yes. 

Now,  you  have  mentioned  the  supreme  council,  and 
it  has  been  referred  to  in  the  long  report  of  Devoy 
that  has  been  read.  Was  that  the  supreme  council  of 
the  Irish  Kepublican  Brotherhood  ? — It  was. 

You  have  referred  to  the  name  of  John  O'Connor. 
Did  you  see  him  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — On  the  occasion  of  my 
first  or  second  visit  to  John  O'Leary.  He  informed  me 
that  one  of  our  friends  was  in  town  (Paris)  and  would 
shortly  leave,  and  that  he  would  like  me  to  see  him 
before  he  left.  He  agreed  to  meet  me,  to  enable  me 
to  have  this  interview,  the  same  afternoon  at  the 
Cafe  Cluny,  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 

What  was  the  name  of  this  friend  ? — I  was  intro- 
duced to  this  gentleman  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
Dr.  Clarke',  but  daring  the  meeting  he  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Egan  as  Dr.  Kenealy.  I  eventually  found 
that  his  real  name  was  John  O'Connor. 

Then  you  did  not  know  that  name  until  afterwards  ? 
—No. 

The  only  two  names  you  knew  were  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Dr.  Kenealy  ?— Yes. 

Now,  did  Mr.  O'Leary  tell  you  what  this  man  Dr. 
Clarke  was  ? — Not  at  this  time.  He  eventually  told 
me  he  was  an  official  of  the  organization — the  revolu- 
tionary organization. 

You  have  before  given  me  the  name  ? — Yes,  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  He  said  that  he  was 
engaged  in  active  work  for  that  organization. 

The  Attoeney-Genebai,. — Your  Lordships  may 
remember  that  when  this  question  arose  I  stated  that 
if  the  evidence  remained  as  it  was  I  should  not 
suggest  that  the  man  Dr.  Kenealy  was  the  same  as 
John  O'Connor,  the  member  of  Parliament.  It  is 
clear  from  this  evidence  that  he  was  not.  (To 
witness.)  You  say  that  this  man  Dr.  Kenealy  was 
connected  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  In 
what  capacity  ? — He  was  employed  as  an  agent  for 
shipping  arms,  and  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  organizations  itbrough  John  O'Leary. 
He  was  working  under  the  orders  of  John  O'Leary.  I 
also  ascertained  that  he  was  secretary  to  the  supreme 
council  at  that  ueriod. 

Did  you  see  at  that  time  in  Paris  any  other  of  those 
whose  names  you  have  mentioned  ? — Not  any  of  those 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned. 

Except  Dr.  Clarke  ;  you  exclude  him  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Now,  do  you  remember  Egan  ever  saying  anything 
about  an  audit  of  the  Land  League  accounts  ? — Yes. 

Just  tell  us  what  he  said  ? — I  remember  in  his  mail 
at  that  time 

Sib  C.  Russell.— What  time  is  this  ? 

Witness. — During  my  visit  and  interviews  with 
Mr.  Egan.  It  might  have  been  on  the  second 
visit  ;  it  was  in  Paris  at  any  rate.  Some 
letters  came  from  Mr.  Pigott,  which  Mr.  Egan 
read  me,  with  reference  to  a  demand  for  money  from 
Mr.  Egan,  and  the  subject  of  auditing  the  accounts  of 


the  Land  League  came  up  between  us  ;  and  Mr.  Egan 
informed  me  that  his  accounts  had  been  audited  by 
some  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  that  was  all 
the  auditing  they  would  get  or  could  possibly  have. 
He  further  stated  to  me  that,  as  I  could  readily  under- 
stand, there  were  many  payments  made  out  of  the 
League  funds  by  him  that  it  would  never  do  to  make 
public — that  could  not  possibly  come  to  the  light  of 
the  world.  For  instance,  I  will  tell  you  one  case. 
He  said,  "  You  remember  the  committee  of  Dutch 
ofiicers  from  Amsterdam  who  were  sent  down  to  South 
Africa  in  the  Boer  affair.  I  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
those  gentlemen  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League.  That 
is  an  affair  that  would  never  do  to  come  to  light." 

Very  well  ;  you  say  that  was  money  that  he  paid 
out  of  the  Land  League  for  Dutch  ofBcers  to  go  to 
assist  the  Boers  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Against  the  English  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  referring  to  the  Castle  in  con< 
nexion  with  the  audit  at  any  time,  or  the  authorities  ? 
— In  connexion  with  the  audit  ? 

As  to  what  any  one  would  like  to  know  through  the 
audit  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  that  the  publication  of  the 
exact  audit  of  the  funds  would  be  just  the  very  thing 
the  Castle  would  like  to  know. 

Do  you  know  what  he  meant  by  "  the  Castle  "  ? — I 
inferred  the  authorities  in  Dublin. 

Do  you  remember  his  saying  anything  about  any 
money  in  connexion  with  the  I.B.B.  ? — I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  any  other  purposes  that 
money  had  been  used  tor,  which  it  would  not  be 
desirable  should  come  to  light  ? — Not  a  positive 
statement  at  that  time. 

Did  he  say  anything  that  would  not  amount  to  a 
positive  statement  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  inference  that  I 
drew 

State  as  accurately  as  you  can  the  substance  of 
what  he  said  to  you  ? — I  am  not  able  to  swear  to  a 
positive  statement. 

Do  you  remember  his  referring  to  an  alliance  of  the 
two  branches  more  than  once  ?  — Yes,  on  my  second 
visit. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Was  that  on  his  second  visit  ? 

The  Attoenby-Genebal.— If  you  will  let  me  go  on, 
Sir  Charles.  He  has  already  said  with  regard  to  the 
audit  that  he  would  not  pledge  his  word.,  (To  witness.) 
Did  all  that  you  have  said  except  the  part  about  the 
audit  take  place  in  the  first  fortnight  ? — It  might 
include  three  weeks. 

The  first  sojourn  ? — All  the  conversations  on  that 
subject  may  not  have  occurred  on  my  first  visit. 

The  union  of  the  two  branches — you  said  that 
subject  came  up  on  the  second  visit  ? — In  reference  to 
the  working  of  the  two  branches — the  open  movement 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  revolutionary 
movement. 

What  did  Egan  say  about  that  ? — He  saw  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  working  on  the  same  lines, 
having    the  same   object   in  view,  and  particularly  in 
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respect  to  the  attitude  of  many  members  of  the 
organization  who  were  bitterly  opposing  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  leaders.  It  was  entirely  unjustifiable  ;  Mr, 
Parnell  was  sound. 

You  have  anticipated  what  I  was  going  to  put.  Did 
he  mention  any  names  of  people  who  were  at  that 
time  opposing  Mr.-  Parnell  ? — Yes  ;  Daly,  of  Castle- 
bar  ;  Ryan,  of  Dublin ;  the  Cork  organization  he  spoke 
of  especially. 

Is  that  all  that  you  recollect  at  present  of  the 
persons  he  referred  to  as  opposing  Mr.  Parnell  ? — 
Yes,  Sir.  He  spoke  of  John  O'Leary,  himself, 
and  also  Doran,  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  at  Queenstown  or  near  there — Fermoy,  I 
think  it  was. 

Is  that  all  that  occurs  to  you  at  present  ? — I  think  it 
is.  Sir. 

Yon  came  to  London  on  the  first  occasion,  did  Egan 
come  with  you  or  not  ?— I  think  not,  on  the  first 
occasion. 

Then  you  came  to  London,  for  how  long  ? — I  was 
in  London  some  couple  of  weeks,  or  less  than  that. 

Did  you  see  any  of  the  Irish  members  on  your  first 
visit  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Whom  ?— In  company  with  Mr.  Egan  on  the  first 
day 

Just  listen,  please  ;  you  said  Mr.  Egan  did  not 
come  with  you  on  the  first  occasion  ? — We  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  the  next  morning  at  Clap- 
ham,  Endsleigh-road  I  think  it  was.  I  dined  at  Mr. 
Sullivan's   house  ;    I  met    Mr.   T.  D.    Sullivan  there, 

Harry  Dillon (The    Attoenby-GtENEKAL. — I    think, 

my  Lords,  that  is  a  brother  of  John  Dillon.)  Mr. 
Saunders,  a  great  lady  Land  Leaguer,  I  forget  her 
name  now,  Mr.  Egan  himself, and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  J.  J.  O 'Kelly  at  any  time  — Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  O 'Kelly  ? 
—Yes. 

Where  ?— First  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  occasion,  if  I  may  anti- 
cipate, when  you  saw  Mr.  Parnell,  but  of  the 
occasion  when  you  saw  Mr.  O 'Kelly. — I  saw  Mr.  J. 
O'Kelly  previous  to  seeing  Mr.  Parnell. 

Did  Egan  say  anything  to  you  soon  after  you  came 
to  London  about  Mr.  Parnell  wishing  to  see  you  ?— 
Yes. 

Say  what  he  said  to  you  ? — The  second  time  that  I 
returned  to  Paris  after  Mr.  Egan  had  been  in  Lon- 
don for  some  little  time  himself  he  told  me  that  when 
I  came  back  to  London,  though  I  had  already  seen 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Parnell  very  much  desired  to  see  me 
before  I  left  for  home. 

That  would  be  for  America  ? — Yes. 

Now  we  must  go  back  to  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
you  have  been  referring  to.  You  have  said  you  saw 
Mr.  Parnell  ;  who  introduced  you  to  him  ?— Mr.  Egan 
on  the  first  occasion. 


Where  ? —  I  think  it  was  in  the  lobby  first,  near  ths 
refreshment  stand. 

You  mean  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?-« 
Yes. 

Could  you  fix  the  date  ? — That  would  be  the  latter 
part  of  April,  1881. 

How  were  you  introduced  ? — By  the  only  name  I  waS 
known  by— Le  Caron. 

What  as  ? — One  of  our  friends  from  America. 

Did  Mr.  Parnell  at  that  time  appear  to  know  your 
name  or  not  ?— He  did  not  signify  it  by  anything  that 
he  said  or  did. 

Did  anything  of  importance  pass  at  that  interview 
with  Mr.  Parnell  ?— No. 

How  long  were  you  with  him  ? — I  think  a  minute 
or  two  or  three. 

Now,  you  said  you  went  back  to  Paris.  How  long 
did  you  remain  in  Paris  on  the  second  occasion  ? — I 
think  probably  a  couple  of  weeks  or  it  might  have 
been  a  little  more. 

Did  Mr.  Egan  come  back  to  Paris  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Did  he  stay  at  the  H6tel  Brighton  ? — When  we 
returned  we  went  by  different  routes.  I  went  direct 
by  Boulogne-sur-Mer  ;  we  met  immediately  on  arriving 
there  and  met  daily.  We  stayed  at  the  HStel 
Brighton. 

How  long  were  you  there  on  the  second  occasion  ? 
—Between  two  and  three  weeks. 

How  long  after  you  got  back  did  Egan  tell  you  Mr. 
Parnell  wanted  to  see  you  before  you  went  back  to 
America  ? — I  think  it  occurred  a  very  short  time  before 
1  left  the  second  time  ;  probably  only  one  or  two 
days,  the  latter  part  of  my  visit  at  that  time. 

You  came  back  to  London  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Did  Mr.  Egan  come  too,  or  not,  on  the  second 
occasion  of  your  coming  from  Paris  ? — No,  Sir  ;  not 
the  second  occasion. 

Did  you  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  see 
Mr.  Parnell  ? — Not  especially  to  see  that  gentleman 
— to  see  all  I  could  see. 

Who  went  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  seeing 
Mr.  Parnell  ?— The  night  I  am  now  referring  to  I 
think  I  went  alone. 

Had  you  seen,  before  the  night  to  which  you  refer— 
had  you  seen  Mr.  Parnell  to  speak  to  on  the  occasion 
of  your  return  to  London  a  second  time  P — I  had  seen 
him  merely  to  salute  him,  I  had  had  no  conversation 
with  him  until  this  night.  I  am  not  able  without  notes 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  night  on  which  I  had  aconversa- 
tion  with  him. 

Whom  else  did  you  see  on  that  night  besides  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— I  spent  some  little  time  with  Mr.  O'Kelly, 
and  we  had  a  little  refreshment  at  the  stand  in  the 
lobby.  We  had  somo  conversation  together.  He 
denounced  in  most  bitter  terms  the  attitude  of  the 
organization  towards  Mr.  Parnell,  himself,  and  the 
party,  and  thought  that  something  should  be  done  and 
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could  be  done  by  us  on  the  other  eide  to  bring  them 
into  line.  He  denotmced  J.  O'Leary,  our  agent,  as  an 
old  fossil.  I  believe  that  I  told  him  that  O'Leary  had 
fl  enounced  him  for  deserting  the  cause  and  going  into 
Parliament  and  betrayingthe  interests  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  their  agent.  During  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  O'Kelly  I  think  there  was  a  division  in  the 
House,  and  the  lobby  was  very  full,  and  while  I  was 
talking  with  other  members  Mr.  Pamell  came  up  to 
the  group  and  at  once  recognized  me.  We  saluted 
each  other  and  shook  hands.  Some  few  words  passed 
between  us,  and  he  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  "  I  want  to  see  you."  He  beckoned  to  Mr. 
O'Kelly  and  myself  to  come  in  a  certain  direction. 
O'Kelly,  myself,  and  Mr.  Pamell  went  through  a  door 
from  the  inner  lobby,  passing  down  a  corridor  running 
to  the  library.  I  remember  we  were  passing  the  doors 
of  the  library.  We  went  in  a  left-hand  direction 
from  the  library,  and  slowly  promenaded  up  and  down, 
and  took  another  corridor  that  ran  at  right  angles. 

I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  did  anything  pass 
in  which  both  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr.  Pamell  were 
parties  ? — Yes.  O'Kelly,  as  soon  as  we  were  in  the 
retired  portion  of  the  corridor,  resumed  the  same 
subject  of  conversation  that  had  occurred  between  ua 
previous  to  the  approach  of  Mr.  Farnell. 

If  anything  fresh  was  said  by  Mr.  O'Kelly  before 
you  talked  with  Mr.  Farnell  alone,!  want  to  get  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — He  has  not  said  anything  about 
talking  with  Mr.  Pamell  alone. 

The  ATTOKNEy-GENEBAL.— Pardon  me,  he  has.  Sir 
Charles.  Did  Mr.  O'Kelly  say  anything  more  beyond 
that  which  you  have  already  given,  before  you  spoke 
to  Mr.  Parnell  alone  ? 

SiK  C.  Russell. — He  has  not  said  one  word  about 
speaking  with  Mr.  Pamell  alone.  I  hope  my  learned 
friend  will  not  suggest. 

The  Pkesident. — That  is  trae  ;  he  has  not  said  that 
he  spoke  to  Mr.  Pamell  alone. 

The  Attorney-Gekeral. — Did  you  have  a  conversa- 
•tion  with  Mr.  Pamell  alone  that  evening  ? 

Witness. — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  O'Kelly  say  anything  else  P — Yes,  he  sug- 
gested that  on  my  return  I  should  use  my  influence 
with  my  friends  upon  the  other  side  to  bring  about 
a  little  coercion  on  their  part  to  bring  the  organiza- 
tions into  line  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He  said  that 
we  were  all  working  for  one  common  object,  and  that 
there  should  be  and  could  be  no  misunderstanding. 

What  two  organizations  were  referred  to  ? — The  open 
movement  on  this  side  and  the  I.  R.  R. 

By  the  open  movement  you  mean  the  Land  League, 
and  the  I.  E.  B.  is  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? 
—Yes. 

After  Mr.  O'Kelly  left  what  did  Mr.  Parnell  say  ?— 
He  continued  the  line  of  conversation  that  Mr.  O'Kelly 
had  introduced,  and  said  the  whole  matter  lay  in  our 
hands.  He  said  : — "  You  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  ; 
you  have  them  in  your  power  ;    if  they  do  not   do  as 


you  tell  them,  stop  the  supplies.  The  whole  matter 
rests  in  your  hands." 

Did  he  mention  any  name  of  any  person  who  could 
promote  this  aligning  ?— Yes. 

Who  ?— He  expressly  wished  that  as  soon  as  I  re- 
turned to  New  York  I  should  at  once  see  John  Devoy, 
and  to  say  to  John  Devoy  from  Mr.  Parnell,  believing, 
as  he  said,  that  Devoy  could  do  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  organization  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing, he  desired  to  secure  Devoy's  presence  as  soon  as 
possible  on  this  side  of  the  water,  agreeing  to  meet 
him  in  Paris  on  his  arriving,  but  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  Devoy  to  appear  on  this  side. 

Did  Mr.  Pamell  say  that,  or  is  that  the  reason  you 
assumed  ? — He  did  not,  but  simply  suggested  Paris.  He 
said  that  so  far  as  Devoy's  expenses  were  concerned, 
I  could  guarantee  on  his  part  that  he  would  defray 
them. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  Alexander  Sullivan  ?^ 
Yes  ;  he  requested  me  to  see  him  on  my  return  home. 
Ho  also  mentioned  Dr.  William  Carroll,  Philadelphia, 
and  William  J.  Hynes.  He  asked  me  to  see  those 
three  persons,  mentioning  them  by  name. 

In  what  connexion  did  he  mention  those  persons  ? — 
He  desired  me  to  lay  the  situation  before  them 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  bringing  about  a 
thorough  understanding.  If  Devoy  could  not  go  I  was 
to  get  either  Hynes  or  Sullivan  to  do  so — not  Dr. 
.Carroll.  He  was  aware  that  Dr.  Carroll  was  not  a 
friend  to  the  open  movement.  He  said,  "  There  need 
be  no  misunderstanding  ;  we  are  working  for  a  com- 
mon purpose — for  the  independence  of  Ireland,  just  as 
you  are  doing ;  for  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  believe 
that  anything  but  force  of  arms  will  ever  bring  about 
the  redemption  of  Ireland." 

Did  Mr.  Pamell  address  you  as  "  Doctor"? — Yes;  1 
was  introduced  to  him  as  Dr.  le  Caron. 

I  believe  you  have  said  already  that  after  taking 
your  degree  you  practised  as  a  doctor  ? — Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell  mentioned  these  gentlemen  and 
expressed  the  wish  that  you  should  endeavour  to  bring 
them  into  line  ?  Was  there  any  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion in  America  with  which  you  knew  these  men  to  be 
connected  excepting  the  U.  B.  or  V.  C.  ? — The  organi- 
zation which  I  have  named  was  the  only  one  that  I  re- 
presented ;  bat  I  believe  there  was  another  organiza- 
tion elsewhere  at  that  time. 

Did  Mr.  Pamell  use  any  particular  words  in  de- 
scribing the  organization  to  which  he  referred  ? — No. 

He  referred  to  it  as  a  matter  which  you  would  under- 
stand at  once  ? — Yes. 

Neither  the  U.  B.,  nor  V.  C,  nor  Clan-na-Gael  was 
mentioned  by  name  ? — No. 

It  was  treated  as  a  matter  that  would  be  understood 
by  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Parnell  give  you  anything  ? — He  gave  a. 
number  of  details  as  to  his  views. 

Tell  me,  as  nearly  as  you  can, what  Mr.  Parnell  said 
on  that  occasion  m  addition  to  what  you  have  already 
told  us? — He  told  me  that  he  did  not  see  any  reasonwhy 
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an  insurrectionary  movement,  when  we  were  prepared 
to  send  money  and  men  who  were  armed  and  organized 
—why  a  successful  insurrectionary  movement  should 
not  be  inaugurated  in  Ireland.  He  said  that,  judging 
from  the  outlook,  they  would  soon  have  in  the  Land 
League  treasury  £100,000,  which  would  form  a  pretty 
good  nucleus.  He  added,  "  You  fellows  ought  to  do  as 
well  as  that."  He  then  entered  slightly  into  the  ques-- 
tion  of  time, and  also  slightly  into  the  question  of  the 
number  of  men  and  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
required. 

Do  you  remember  the  details  sufficiently  to  repeat 
what  they  were  ? — I  made  no  notes,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  swear  as  to  the  exact  details. 

How  long  did  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell 
alone  continue  ? — About  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

It  took  place  while  you  were  walking  about  the 
corridors  ? — Yes  ;  Mr.  O'Kelly  was  with  me  not  more 
than  ten  minutes.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  Mr.  Parnell 
and  I  were  alone. 

Did  he  mention  any  other  names  besides  Devoy, 
Sullivan,  Hynes,  and  Carroll  ?— He  spoke  of  other 
friends  and  workers  on  the  other  side,  but  not  with  re- 
ference to  my  seeing  them. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  those  he  spoke  of  as 
friends  and  fellow  workers  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
give  the  names  at  this  date. 

Was  Sullivan  at  that  time  still  a  member  of  the 
executive  body  ? — Yes. 

You  told  us  the  officers  were  elected  for  two  years  ? 
—Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  (referringtoa  document). — 
Alexander  Sullivan  appears  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive body  for  district  J.  William  Carroll  appears  to 
be  chairman. 

Was  Fox's  name  mentioned  at  all  ? — I  think  not. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  Parnell  when  he  asked 
you  to  bring  the  two  organizations  more  in  line  with 
each  other  ? — I  promised  to  do  what  lay  in  my  power 
to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Did  you  see  him  again  before  you  left  London  ? — 
Yes,  for  a  few  moments. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  see  him,  or  did  he  see  you  by 
accident  ?— I  saw  him  by  accident  in  the  house,  in  the 
tea  room. 

Did  he  give  you  anything  ? — Yes  ;  he  gave  me  his 
signature,  "  yours  truly,  C.  S.  Parnell  "  on  a  photo- 
graph of  himself  as  a  memento. 

Where  is  that  photograph  ? — It  is  now  on  the 
Atlantic,  but  will  probably  be  here  to-morrow. 

You   did    not    see  him  again,  I  believe,  before  you 
left  London  ? — No  ;  not  to  have  any  conversation  with 
him. 
Did  you  go  to  Dublin  ? — Yes. 
Did  you  take  letters  of  introduction  ? — Yes. 
From  whom  ? — Patrick  Egan. 

In  what  month  was  it  that  you  went  to  Dublin  ? — In 
June. 
I  think  it  was  at  the  end  of  May.    I  shall  prove  the 


visit  of  this  gentleman  to  Kilmainham  in  May,  1881, mj 
Lords.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  May  you  took  an 
introduction  from  Egan  to  whom  ?— To  Dr.  Kenny,  of 
Gardiner-street,  Dublin. 

Was  it  addressed  to  his  private  address  or  to  tha 
Land  League  offices  ? — I  went  to  the  Land  League 
quarters,  I  had  letters  of  introduction  to  Brennan, 
Kettle,  and  O'Eourke. 

Where  did  you  stay  in  Dublin  ?— Part  of  the  time  I 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  Kenny  at  his 
house. 

Did  you  see  any  other  members  of  Parliament  ?— 
The  only  other  one  I  saw  was  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton, 
the   present  Lord  Mayor  of  London.    (Laughter.) 

Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  you  mean  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  in 
charge  at  that  time  of  the  Land  League  headquarters 
in  Sackville-street. 

Do  you  remember  any  conversations  with  any  of 
these  men,  Messrs.  Kenny,  Brennan,  Kettle,  and 
Sexton  ? — Brennan  was  arrested  the  day  before  my 
arrival,  and  was  in  gaol.  I  did  not  see  him.  I  had 
conversations  with  the  other  gentlemen  named. 

What  conversation  had  you  with  Dr.  Kenny  ? — It 
was  with  reference  to  League  matters  and  the  open 
movement.  Nothing  was  said  of  any  importance  in 
detail. 

What  passed  about  the  League  movement  ? — They 
were  fearing  more  arrests,  and  they  needed  a  little 
more  time  to  direct  the  organization  in  Ireland. 

Was  this  told  you  by  Dr.  Kenny  ?— By  Dr.  Kenny 
and  Kettle. 

Were  they  together  at  the  time  ? — For  a  portion 
of  the  time. 

What  passed  between  Kenny,  Kettle,  and  yourself  ? 
— They  said  they  needed  more  time  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Kenny  explained  to  me  what  they  had  been 
doing,  how  they  were  feeding  those  who  were  in 
prison,  and  what  it  was  costing. 

You  have  told  us  that  they  said  they  wanted  a  little 
more  time.  What  did  that  mean  ? — That  if  they  had 
but  another  ten  days  they  would  not  care  if  they  were 
all  arrested  at  the  Land  League  headquarters,  as  by 
that  time  there  would  be  a  man  in  charge  in  every 
county  in  Ireland. 

Did  they  mention  the  men  ? — No. 

Did  Kettle  say  anything  beyond  that  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  say. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Sexton  ? — Yes, 
of  a  general  character. 

Eclating  to  what  ? — Our  friends  and  the  condition  of 
the  organization — that  is,  the  open  movement. 

Were  you  taken  to  Kilmainham  by  Dr.  Kenny  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  drove  me  to  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and  I 
visited  it  in  his  company. 

Whom  did  you  see  ?— Mr.  John  Dillon,  Michael  Boy- 
ton,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  and  several  others. 

Did  you  see  any  one  of  them  alone  ? — I  saw  Boyton 
alone. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Was   a   warder   present  ?— Part    of   the   time.    Dr. 
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Kenny  was  with  me  daring  the  first  portion  of  the  in- 
terview. 

But  the  conversation  about  which  you  are  going  to 
speak  did  not  tate  place  in  the  presence  of  a 
warder  ? — No. 

Tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Boyton  ?— The 
first  part  of  his  conversation  had  reference  to  his 
claim  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and  to  cer- 
tain flaws  in  his  papers,  and  he  desired  me  to  do 
Bomething  for  him  personally  in  the  matter. 

What  else  ? — He  wanted  me  to  see  "  the  Boys  "  on 
my  return,  and  said,  "  They  know  I  am  sound  to  the 
core,  and  you  say  to  them  from  me  that  if  they  only 
could  see,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the 
national  spirit  that  has  been  aroused  in  Ireland 
through  the  open  movement  they  never  would  oppose 
ns  as  they  are  doing.  Parts  of  the  country  where 
before  the  open  movement  there  was  no  organization 
whatever  are  now  alive,  and  it  has  all  been  done  by 
the  work  of  the  National  League."  He  spoke  of  him- 
self personally  as  an  ardent  Nationalistj  and  said 
that  all  that  would  be  required  in  Ireland  were  arms, 
organization,  and  leaders. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  about  what  he  had  himself 
been  doing  ?  — He  stated  that  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  for  some  time,  but  he 
did  not  define  his  occupation  in  any  way.  He  ex" 
pressed  his  readiness  and  willingness  to  take  oil  his 
coat  and  work  for  the  cause  at  any  time  and  for  all 
time. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Dillon  alone  or  not  ?— No  ;  in  the 
presence  of  a  warder. 

And  you  did  not  see  Sheridan  alone  ?— No  ;  my  con- 
versation with  him  was  of  a  very  limited  character. 
There  had  been  some  unpleasantness,  and  a  little  feel- 
ing had  been  aroused  between  Boyton  and  Sheridan 
that  morning. 

How  long  were  Dr.  Kenny  and  yourself  alone  with 
Boyton  ? — ^About  ten  minutes. 

Was  Dr.  Kenny  searched  either  when  going  in  or 
coming  out  ? — No. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  getting  a  docu- 
ment in  or  out  ? — No.  Dr.  Kenny  brought  one  out  for 
me  in  an  official  envelope. 

From  whom  ?— From  Boyton. 

What  did  the  envelope  contain  ?— Boyton's  photo- 
graph and  a  note  from  him. 

Was  it  about  his  claim  to  be  an  American  ?— No. 

Is  it  important  ? — No. 

When  did  you  get  back  to  New  York  ?— Not  until 
June,  I  thinV. 

Did  ,',ou  receive  shortly  afterwards  this  note  of  the 
directorate  of  the  V.  C.  (produced)  ?— Yes. 

The  Attornes-Genkeal  (reading).—"  June  4, 
1881.  Members  of  the  executive  (for  the  Q  district), 
O'Meagher  Condon;  (forthe  J  district) Aleiacder Sulli- 
van; (for  the  K  district)  M.Lomasney  ;  James  Reynolds 
(chairman), John  Walsh  (6ecretarj),Andrew  Walsh  (trea- 
surer.)" (To  witness.)  In  consequence  of  what  had 
been  said  to  you  by  Mr.  Parnell,  did  you  endeavour  to 


see   Devoy   as   soon   as  you  returned  to  America  ? — I 
did. 

Did  you  also  find  on  your  return  a  document  which 
had  been  left  for  you  in  the  course  of  your  absence  in 
England  ?— Yes.  It  was  dated  March  1,  and  I  found 
it  on  my  return. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  it  (handing  document  to  witness)  ? 
—Yes. 

The  Attoenet-Gbneeal  then  read  the  following 
document  : — 

"  Head  Quarters  F.C.  (Executive  Body),  V.C. 
(United  Brotherhood). 

"  March  1,  1881. 
■"'To  the  Officers  and    Members   of    the   V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  Brothers.— By  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  it  was  decided  to 
call  for  25  per  cent,  of  the  D  (Camp)  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  our  brothers  at  home  to  meet  the 
present  emergency  and  expedite  the  work  of  military 
preparation. 

"  The  call  has  been  deferred  until  now  owing  to  the 
illness  and  subsequent  death  of  our  treasurer.  The 
money  is  pressingly  needed,  and  should  be  promptly 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  this  circular,  therefore,  S.G.'s 
(Senior  Guardians)  will  take  immediate  steps  to 
have  the  amount  above  specifieddrawu  from  the  bank, 
and  as  soon  as  they  receive  due  notification  of  the 
election  of  a  new  treasurer  transmit  the  same  to  him 
in  the  usual  way  through  the  secretary  of  the  F.C. 
(Executive  Body). 

"  In  making  this  call  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  address 
a  few  words  of  warning  and  counsel  to  you,  which  we 
hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  attention  and 
consideration. 

"  The  crisis  through  which  Ireland  is  passing  calls 
for  extraordinary  vigilance  and  prudence  upon  the  part 
of  every  member  of  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood). 
Our  brothers  at  home  are  entering  upon  a  trying 
ordeal.  Their  patience,  firmness,  and  discipline  will 
be  put  to  a  severe  test.  There  must  be  no  conflict  in 
the  field  until  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  J.S.C. 
(Irish  Republican  Brotherhood)  and  the  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  shall  decide,  after  due  deliberation,  that 
the  time  has  come. 

"  The  governing  body  has  met  and  decided  that  the 
hour  to  strike  for  Ireland's  deliverance  has  not 
arrived.  This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  S.C. 
(Supreme  Council)  and  F.C.  (Executive  Body).  Eng- 
land, although  beset  with  difficulties,  which  grow 
more  embarrassing  from  day  to  day,  and  may  soon 
bring  about  Ireland's  opportunity,  is  at  present  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency.  Our  preparations  are  far 
from  complete,  and  no  action  upon  our  part,  public 
or  private,  must  tend  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things 
as  would  enable  the  British  Government  to  stamp  out 
the  organization  at  home.  Such  a  catastrophe  would 
blast  Ireland's  hopes  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  It  must  be  averted  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost.' 
A  serious  danger  menaces  us  and  calls  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  ;  once  warned  of  it  and  the  remedy 
will  depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and 
tact  shown  by  members  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother- 
hood) locally  in  meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from 
the  Land  League,  though  not,  we  think,  fairly  charge.ij 
able  to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  as  a  body. 
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"  At  the  late  Land  League  Convention  a  party  was 
organized,  and  is  now  actively  at  work  inside  that 
organization,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping 
the.foundations  of  our  organization  and  building  up 
a  power  capable  of  crushing  out  the  revolutionary 
spirit  while  ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 

"  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  from 
tried  and  trusted  members  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  who  were  present  and  have  since 
followed  the  drift  of  events.  A  crusade  against 
secret  societies  has  been  commenced,  and  a 
spirit  of  undisguised  hostility,  fostered  by  men  ex- 
pelled from  our  ranks  for  various  causes,  is  manifested 
in  various  quarters  simultaneously. 

"  That  this  is  only  a  prelude  to  attacks  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  insidious  nature  both  here  and  in  Ireland 
there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe. 

' '  The  ground  is  being  prepared  now,  and  certain 
rumoured  alliances  and  tendencies  of  individuals  point 
to  au  effort  to  convert  the  land  movement  into  a  mere 
old-fashioned  Whigs'  agitation,  with  a  strong  anti- 
national  policy,  as  soon  as  the  so-called  extreme 
leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison. 

"  Now,  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  as  an  organi- 
zation has  never  gone  into  the  Laud  League,  but  its 
members  have  been  from  the  first  the  most  active 
workers  in  that  movement  and  have  contributed 
heavily  to  its  support.  The  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  we  must  act  as  one  man,  and  our  only  guide  must 
be  the  Interests  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 
We  must  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing  and  whither 
we  are  tending.  The  interests  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  we  recognize  as  those  of  Ireland.  The 
energies  of  our  members,  their,  enthusiasm  and  their 
money,  must  not  be  used  to  crush  the  J.  S.  C.  (Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood)  and  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 

"  No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to  our  feelings 
must  be  allowed  to  cloud  our  reason.  We  have  hesi- 
tated some  time  about  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
offering  this  advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth  fresh 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  and  we 
should  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  neglected  to  warn 
you.  We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  take  prompt 
measures  of  precaution,  our  members  and  their  friends 
predominate  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  branches 
of  the  Land  League.  Every  effort  should  he  made  to 
retain  the  money  in  the  local  iranohes  until  the  F.  G. 
(Executive  Body)  can  meet  and,  after  considering  all 
the  facts,  decide  upon  what  course  should  ie  adopted 
towards   the  League  m  future. 

"  This  is  a  simple  and  effective  measure  of  precau- 
tion, and  amply  justified  by  public  events. 

"  There  are  now  an  enormous  amount  of  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  League  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  expenses  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the 
present  critical  state  of  affairs  it  is  very  uncertain 
who  is  going  to  control  this  money,  and  to  what  use  ib 
will  be  put. 

"  Let  all  funds,  then,  be  kept  here  until  things  are 
cleared  up.  Even  as  a  demonstration  against  England 
they  will  be  much  more  useful  here,  considered  from 
every  practical  point  of  view. 

"  This  advice  is  offered  on  our  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility as  the  emergency  calls  for  prompt  action, 
and  the  P.  C.  (Executive  Body)  will  soon  be  called  to 
again  provide  an  adequate  remedy, 

"  In  the  meantime,  no  act  of  hostility  should  take 
place,  the  utmost  prudence  and  tact  should  be   shown, 


and  all  the  good  men  in  the  Land  League  who  can 
be  reached  should  be  brought  into  the  V.  0.  (United 
Brotherhood),  Special  meetings  of  the  D.'s  (Camps) 
should  be  called,  so  that  they  may  be  warned  and 
united  action  taken. 

"  All  members  in  bad  standing  should  be  summoned 
to  clear  up  their  indebtedness,  and  those  who  hare 
fallen  away  should  be  visited  and  urged  to  return  to 
their  duty.  We  are  about  to  be  subjected  to  a  great 
strain,  and  have  need  of  all  our  strength  to  meet  it. 
"  Yours  respectfully  and  fraternally, 
"  X.  (President),  F.  C.  (Executive  Body), 

v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 
"  y.  (Secretary),  F.  C.  (Executive  Body), 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)." 

Examination  continued. — Now  what  is  the  D  Fund  ? 
— Wo  never  had  a  D  Fund  in  our  organization.  We 
have  had  a  fund  for  aiding  "  delusions,"  which  has 
been  the  name  by  which  dynamite  has  been  known,  but 
that  was  before  this  happened. 

I  may  have  misquoted  ;  will  you  look  at  the  docu- 
ment ?— There  is  nothing  in  this  about  the  D  Fund. 
(Beading.)  "  Bya  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  F.C.  it  was  decided  to  call  for  25  per  cent, 
of  D  funds."    D  means  "  camp." 

I  see  ;  they  called  for  the  subscriptions,  then  ?— ■ 
Yes  ;  D  refers  to  the  camp,  and  all  the  moneys  in  it. 

Was  Devoy  in  New  York  at  this  time  ?— Not  when  I 
arrived. 

Perhaps  I  should  put  one  question.  Had  you  heard 
of  any  difference  between  the  United  Brotherhood  and 
the  open  movement  before  you  left  New  York  ? — Yes. 

When  yon  came  back  in  June,  1881,  did  you  see 
Breslin  ? — Yes,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  IrishNation, 
in  Park-place. 

Did  you  inform  Breslin  — — 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  remember  what  con- 
nexion Breslin  has  with  this. 

The  Attoenby-Gbnbkal. — It  has  been  already  proved 
that  Breslin  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood, 
I  asked  whether  he  was  on  the  directorate.  The  wit- 
ness stated  that  instructions  were  given  to  this  gentle- 
man by  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Eelly  to  endeavour  to 
take  what  steps  he  could  to  get  Devoy  to  promote  a 
better  feeling  between  the  two  organizations,  the  United 
Brotherhood  and  the  Land  League.  I  submit  that  the 
steps  taken  by  him  in  negotiating  with  a  leader  oE 
the  United  Brotherhood  with  reference  to  this  makes 
the  evidence  admissible. 

Sir  C.  RtrsSELL. — I  do  not  see  in  that  case  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn  ;  on  that  ground  any  conversa- 
tion with  any  person  whom  the  witness  alleges  to  be  a 
member -of  the  Brotherhood  might  be  admitted. 

The  Attorney-GeneeaXi. — I  propose  to  confine  it  to 
acts  done  with  loading  members  of  tho  Brotherhood  in 
furtherance  of  the  request  and  instructions  given  to 
him  by  the  leaders  at  homo. 

After  consulting  with  his  colleagues, 

The  Pbesibent  [said,— li  jou  are  only  ref etting  to 
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any  arrangement  between  the  witness  and  Bresliu, 
Buch  as  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  instructions 
it  is  alleged  he  received  from  Mr.  Famell,  we  think 
it  is  admissible. 

The  Attornkt-Geneeal.— Not  Mr.  Parnell  only, 
my  Lord. 

The  Pkesident. — I  gave  that  as  an  instance. 

The  Attoeney-Gknerai.— I  cannot  put  it  on  higher 
grounds  than  this,  my  Lord — that  it  was  a  negotiation 
with  a  prominent  leader  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
with  the  object  of  promoting  a  better  understanding. 

The  Pkesident. — Whatever  fairly  comes  within  the 
description  of  negotiations  we  think  admissible. 

Examination  continued. — Now  just  say,  when  you 
saw  Bresliu  was  he  still  a  member  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  on  the  directorate? — Not  upon  the  F.C. 
(Executive  Body)  ;  he  was  one  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  revolutionary  work. 

One  of  the  three  ?— Yes. 

WTio  were  the  three  in  charge  of  the  revolutionary 
branch  in  June,  1881  ? — I  will  not  swear  to  them. 

Who  do  you  think  they  were  ? — In  June,  1881  ? 

Yes  ;  do  you  remember  who  they  were  ? — I  do  not 
like  to  swear. 

Whom  do  you  believe  them  to  have  been  ? — J.  Breslin, 
W.  J.  Hynes,  and  John  Devoy,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
swearing  to  those  names. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Breslin  in  reference  to 
these  negotiations  ? — I  briefly  told  Bresliu  that  1  had 
lately  visited  Mr.  Parnell,  and  recited  to  him  in  brief 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
had  come  in  contact.  He  expressed  himself  as  very 
highly  gratified  at  the  intelligence  I  brought  him.  I 
ascertained  from  him  that  Devoy  was  not  in  New 
York,  but  Breslin  gave  me  his  address  at  that  time,  at 
Newhaven,  in  Connecticut.     I  telegraphed  at  once. 

Did  Devoy  express  any  reluctance  to  carry  out  the 
views  you  conveyed  to  him  ? — No,  he  expressed  his 
gratification  at  a  union  between  the  two  organiza- 
tions. 

Did  you  have  a  correspondence  with  him  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  see  you  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Devoy  with  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Devoy  stated 
that  he  was  willing  to  visit  this  side  of  the  water  ; 
that  he  could  not  take  any  official  action  in  the  matter 
without  consulting  his  colleagues  ;  that  he  would  take 
immediate  steps  to  bring  together  the  executive  body 
and  secure  action  in  the  matter  ;  and  if  he  went  with- 
out that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  organization,  but 
could  only  speak  for  himself. 

Where  did  this  interview  take  place  ? — This  was 
partly  by  interview  and  partly  by  letter.  The  inter- 
view, which  was  at  Chicago,  did  not  occur  until  after 
the  substance  had  been  written. 

When  did  that  interview  take  place  ? — In  June, 
1881. 

Now,  when  Devoy  said  that   he    could   not  act  for 


himself   but   must   consult  the  executive,  did  he  men- 
tion the  August  Conference  ? — No. 

Prior  to  this  interview  with  Devoy  did  you  Sfie  A, 
Sullivan  ?— No.  I  saw  him  in  Chicago,  when  going 
west,  by  way  of  Philadelphia. 

This  conversation  with  Devoy  had  taken  place  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  Sullivan  alone  ?— Both  alone  and  with 
Hynes. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Sullivan  ? — I  received 
a  despatch  trom  John  Devoy  about  the  time  I  arrived. 

Have  you  got  that  despatch  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  got 
it  here. 

What  is  the  substance  of  the  despatch  ?— To  speak 
to  Sullivan  as  freely  as  to  himself. 

Then  you  saw  Sullivan.  What  passed  between  you 
and  him  ? — I  had  received  previously  a  letter  from 
John  Devoy  in  which  he  first  stated  that  he  would  sail 
on  Wednesday,  27th,for  this  side,  and  then  I  received  a 
second  communication  from  him  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  could  not  sail,  but  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  either  Sullivan  or  Hynes  on  this  side. 
Then  came  the  despatch  I  have  mentioned,  about 
speaking  as  freely  to  Sullivan  as  to  himself. 

When  you  saw  Sullivan  what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — 
I  went  over  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Parnell  and 
myself,  and  he  seemed  very  much  gratified.  He 
thought  that  some  one  should  go  over.  As  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  he  was  opposed  to  taking 
any  action  in  the  matter  until  the  August  Convention. 
Hynes  was  present  on  this  occasion.  Wemetby  agree- 
ment at  the  Irish-American  Club  in  Chicago.  Hynes 
expressed  his  willingness,  if  necessary,  to  go  over  him- 
self. 

Do  you  remember  Devoy's  going  being  referred  to 
by  Hynes  ? — There  was  a  jealousy  existing  between 
the  two,  and  Hynes  thought  that  Devoy  was  not  the 
man  to  go,  but  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  went 
himself. 

You  have  mentioned  Dr.  Carroll ;  did  you  also  see 
him  ? — Yes,  1  visited  him  on  the  way  to  Chicago. 

Tell  us  what  passed  between  you  ? — I  gave  him  iu 
substance  the  same  information  that  I  had  given  the 
others,  with  the  request  that  had  been  made  to  me  to 
see  the  doctor,  and  to  explain  to  him  what  Mr. 
Parnell  had  told  me.  He  said  he  was  very  gratified 
indeed  to  hear  what  I  told  him  and  to  find  a  returning 
sense  of  reason  on  Mr.  Parnell's  part  with  reference 
to  revolutionary  matters.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  organization  forming  any  alliance  with  the  open 
movement,  though  personally  he  would  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  August  Convention. 

The  three  men,  Breslin,  Sullivan,  and  Hynes,  were 
iu  favour  of  its  being  done,  and  Carroll  was  opposed 
to  it  ? — Yes.  Sullivan  was  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
our  friends  on  this  side  that  the  matter  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  open  Convention. 

Was  the  Couvention  of  the  6th  of  August  in  Chicago 
that  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  the  United  Brotherhood  ? 
-Yes. 
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Wore  there  meetings  at  these  Conventions  to  arrange 
matters  before  the  open  Convention  took  place  ?— On 
every  occasion. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  secret  Convention  o£ 
the  Clan-na-Gael  was  held  to  arrange  matters  before 
the  open  Convention  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  any  open  Conventions  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  at  all  ?— No. 

What  were  the  open  Conventions  ? — The  Land  League 
and  its  successor,  the  National  League. 

Before  and  during  the  time  of  holding  the  open  Con- 
vencions  of  the  Land  and  National  Leagues  were  secret 
Conventions  of  the  Clan-na-trael  held  to  control  what 
went  on  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  must  object  to  my  learned 
friend  summarizing  evidence. 

The  President. — The  idea  conveyed  to  my  mind  was 
that  of  arranging  something  at  a  secret  meeting. 

The  Attobnby-Gbnbbal.— What  was  the  object  of 
the  secret  Convention  held  before  or  during  the  sitting 
nf  the  open  Convention  ? 

SiK  C.  Russell. — I  object  to  this  question. 

The  ATTOKNBi'-GENBEAL.— What  was  done  at  these 
secret  meetings  as  distinguished  from  the  open  Con- 
ventions ? — At  the  secret  meetings,  which  were  held 
before  every  Convention, instructions  were  given  to  the 
olEcials  of  the  secret  organization  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  as  many  delegates  as  possible  at  the  open  Con- 
vention who  were  members  of  th  revolutionary 
organization.  Instructions  were  given  to  them  to 
meet  at  certain  points,  and  they  met  in  secret  caucus 
and  chose  temporary  presiding  officers  and  temporary 
committees  to  constitute  the  permanent  organization 
thereby  controlling,  manipulating,  and  running  the 
organization. 

The  ATTOENBV-GBNEKAL.-^HaTe  you  finished  H— If 
that  is  not  enough  (laughter) 

We  want  the  facts  you  know.  What  was  done  at 
these  open  Conventions  ?  Were  the  open  Land 
League  Conventions  controlled  by  the  action  of 
the  secret  Convention  ? — Not  until  after  the 
secret  Convention  of  1881,  from  which  I  date  the  true 
alliance  or  understanding. 

You  say  that  the  true  alliance  began  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1881  ? — From  that  date  I  consider  there  was  a 
perfect  understanding. 

Did  Sullivan  make  any  communication  to  you  witij 
reference  to  your  previous  communication  to  him — did 
he  say  anything  as  to  promoting  the  alliance  ?— He  told 
me  that  matters  were  progressing  favourably. 

Do  you  remember  whether  he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  Convention  ? — I  do 
remember,  but  I  could  not  give  what  he  said  from 
memory. 

The  Attoeney-Genbkal  then  read  a  circular 
issued  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or 
United  Brotherhood  prior  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of 
1881  dealing  with  the  election  and  assembly  of  dele- 
gates. 

That    circular   related   to    the     secret     Convention 


of  the  Clan-na-Gael  to  be  held  prior  to  the  open  Con- 
vention of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  it  was  onr  regular 
annual  secret  Convention. 

Did  you  receive  the  official  report  of  James  Eey- 
nolds,the  outgoing  president  of  the  Executive  Body  ?— 
I  did. 

SiE  H.  James  was  about  to  read  this  document, 
when 

SiE  C.  Russell  asked  to  be  supplied  with  copies. 

The  ATTOENiy-GENEEAL  promised  that  this  should 
be  done,  and 

The  Commission  adjourned  at  five  minutes  to 
4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  6. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  45th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
shortly  after  half-past  10,  when  Major  Le  Caron,  the 
witness  who  was  under  examination  when  the  Com:t 
rose  yesterday,  again  entered  the  box. 

The  Attoenet-Genbeal.— I  should  like,  my  Lords, 
to  have  got  the  Irish  World  reports  which  this 
gentleman  could  prove, and  which  belong  to  the  period 
which  was  covered  by  his  evidence  yesterday  ;  but 
they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  hold  of,  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  they  are  actually  here  in  order.  I 
shall  endeavour.if  possible,to  produce  the  copies  of  the 
Irish  World  so  as  to  get  the  reports  this  witness  can 
speak  to  put  in  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  his 
evidence  ;  but  it  I  cannot  get  them,  I  will  postpone 
that  matter  until  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  case.  (To 
witness.)  Just  before  I  come  to  the  report  of  the 
general  Convention  of  1881,  I  want  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  you  gave  us  yesterday  the  whole  of 
what  passed  between  you  and  Sullivan  before  the  Con- 
vention of  1881  ?  I  do  not  know  if  you  recollect 
your  evidence  of  yesterday  sufficiently,  but  have  you 
in  your  mind  anything  more  that  passed  between  you 
that  you  have  not  told  us  ?— I  did  not  relate  all  that 
passed. 

Just  add  anything  that  is  material,  please. — On  re- 
ceiving the  preliminary  circular,  read  yesterday,  of 
June  9,  1881,  on,  I  think, the  last  day  of  June, I  inter- 
viewed Alexander  Sullivan.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him  in  reference  to  the  action  taken  by  the  F.  C. 
(the  Executive  Body)  as  to  the  proposed  understanding 
or  alliance,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  sanction  of 
the  F.  C.  had  been  given  to  the  alliance.  He  stated 
that,  while  he  anticipated  objection  from  some  in  the 
home  organization,  he  thought  that  was  not  the  opinion 
of  that  body  collectively  ;  but  he  said  that  no  radical 
change  could  be  made  until  "  we  have  a  change  of  re- 
presentatives on  this  side  of  the  water,"  which  would 
very  soon  take  place  as  soon  as  the  Convention  met. 
He  stated  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  confident  that 
the  proposals  he  would  make  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned.  He  said,  in  reference  to  his  coming 
on   this   side  of  the   water  himself,  that  so  far  as  he 
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was  concerned,  he  could  not  think,  if  he  went,  of 
allowing  Mr.  Pamell  to  pay  his  expenses,  as  it  would 
place  him  in  a  false  position  at  once.  He  said  he  was 
also  bitterly'opposed  to  having  this  matter  come  up  in 
the  Convention  about  to  meet,  as  it  would  get  out  and 
do  very  much  to  compromise  Mr.  Pamell  and  his 
party.  He  said  that  the  whole  niatter  should  be  left 
to  the  F.  0.  (the  Executive  Body)  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  also  said  at  the  same  time, 
•'  There  is  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  and  his  friends  as  to  what  our  complaints  are. 
Now,  while  we  do  not  differ  in  any  essential  point, 
or  find  any  fault  with  what  they  are  doing  now  in 
Ireland,  we  want  them  to  understand  that  we  disap- 
prove of  what  they  say  about  us  in  this  country  and 
of  the  action  taken  by  som^  of  their  friends  at  our 
last  meeting  at  Buffalo."  That  was  about  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said. 

Just  explain  that,  if  you  know  of  your  own  know- 
ledge. Do  you  know  what  he  referred  to  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Buffalo  meeting  ? — Yes,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  at  the  meeting,  by  the  so-called 
clerical  element,  to  obtain  supremacy.  They  alleged 
that  the  League  on  that  side  of  the  water  was  being 
run  by  the  secret  organization,  and  they  failed. 

It  was  the  clerical  element  raised  this  question  at 
Buffalo  ?— Yes. 

You  spoke  of  Sullivan  referring  to  the  home  organi" 
zation.  Do  you  mean  the  home  organization  here  or 
in  America  ? — The  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood  on 
this  side  of  the  water. 

You  spoke  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Was  that  a  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  It  was  a  temporary  body  ap- 
pointed for  the  purposes  of  the  Convention. 

The  Attobnby-General.— I  will  now  call  atten- 
tion, my  Lords,  to  the  document  I  was  about  to  read 
yesterday,  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth  General  Con- 
vention of  the  V,  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  beginning 
on  August  3,  1881.  The  first  part  of  it  I  wish  to  read 
is  the  report  by, the  X.  (the  President)  of  the  Execu- 
tive Body  to  the  officers  and'members  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  United  Brotherhood.  (To  witness.) 
Who  was  the  X.  at  that  time  ? — Owing  to  the  resigna- 
tion at  that  time  of  William  B.  Carroll,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  F.  C.  (the  Executive  Body)  elected  James 
Eeynolds,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

The  Attoeiiey-GenebAI.  (reading)  :— 

"  On  entering  on  the  duties  of  my  position,  I  found 
the  relations  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  with  the 
home  organization  somewhat  strained,  owing  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  the  Land  League  movement, 
and  the  possible  effects  of  that  movement  on  the 
coming  sfwpmvujpobsz  (revolutionary)  struggle. 
Yet  no  cessation  has  taken  place  in  supply  of  money 
to  the  S.  C.  (Supreme  Council)  for  the  purchase 
of  bsnt  (arms),  and  for  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  our  brothers  at  home,  although  there  was  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  work  done. 

"  The  S.  C,  (Supreme   Council),  after  the  removal 


or  withdrawal  of  some  of  its  members  who  favoured 
the  land  movement  as  a  means  of  working  up  the 
people  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  national  movement, 
was  entirely  opposed  to  any  support  or  countenance 
being  given  to  it  by  the  J.  S.  C.  (Irish  Eepublican 
Brotherhood)  or  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  while 
a  very  large  proportion  of  our  brothers  at  home  showed 
by  their  acts  that  they  differed  in  opinion  with  their 
elected  representatives.  There  were  also  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  members  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive 
Body)  on  this  subject,  but  the  majority  favoured  indi- 
vidual support  of  the  Land  League  as  an  educational 
movement  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Jsjti  (Irish) 
question  before  the  world — of  fixing  the  attention  of 
our  own  people  in  this  country  on  Jsfmboe  (Ireland) 
and  as  a  good  recruiting  ground  for  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood).  As  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  and  as  events  alone  can  decide 
which  was  the  wiser  policy  to  pursue,  I  can  only  say 
that,  no  matter  which  view  was  taken,  the  interests 
of  Jsjti  (Irish)  nationality  alone  were  the  guiding 
principle  and  the  sole  aim  of  all  concerned. 

"  And  let  it  be  clearly  and  distinctly  understood  that 
during  all  this  time  the  work  of  sfwpmvujpobsz  (revolu- 
tionary) preparation  went  on,  not  so  rapidly  or  efficiently 
as  we  could  wish,  but  still  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  situation  and  the  resources  at  our  command 
would  permit.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  that 
direction  will  be  laid  before  your  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  by  tried  and  trusted  agents  of  the  home 
organization,  and  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Committee  the  facts  and  statistics  are  hereby  com- 
mended." 

(To  witness.)  I  pause  here  to  ask  you,  is  that  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  same  committee  you  referred 
to  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  were  the  "  trusted  and  tried 
agents  "  ? — Yes. 

Who  ?— John  O'Connor. 

That  is  the  same  person  who  passed  by  the  names  of 
Dr.  Kenealy  and  Dr.  Clarke  ? — The  same  person. 

The  Attoeney-Gbneeal,  continuing  : — 

"  The  National  or  Skirmishing  Fund  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  large  number  of  our  people  for 
some  time  past,  and  much  anxiety  is  unquestionably 
felt  among  our  members  as  to  its  present  condition, 
standing,  and  prospects.  This  anxiety  has  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  public  attacks  made  by  .  .  .  on  the 
trustees  and  from  damaging  statements  industriously 
circulated  by  men  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
on  the  subject.  In  order  to  set  this  matter  at  rest, 
and  to  place  the  fund  before  our  members  in  its  true 
light,  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  accounts  of  the  trustees  and 
report  the  exact  condition  of  the  fund.  The  com- 
mittee, owing  to  various  causes,  had  not  finished  its 
work  at  the  time  of  our  late  Brother  Z.'s  death,  and 
we  are  thus  deprived  of  the  result  of  his  exhaustive 
and  impartial  examination.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  F.  C.  another  Committee  was  appointed,  and  the 
result  of  this  last  investigation  is  given  in  the  report 
which  is  herewith  presented. 

"  On  the  subject  of  retaliatory  measures  against  our 
enemy  there  is  unquestionably  much  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  but  very 
little  real  knowledge  of  the  situation, '  and  none  what- 
ever as  to  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way.  It  is 
much   easier   to   talk    of   this  kind  -of  thing  here  in 
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America  thaa  to  bear  the  consequences  of  it  in 
Jsfmboe,  and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  light  and 
reckless  talk  during  the  past  few  months.  The  F.  C. 
aud  theTrusteesof  the  National  Fund  were  practically 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  coercion  in  Jsfmboe 
(Ireland)  should  be  met  by  retaliation  in  Fohmboe 
(England),  and  money  was  voted  by  both  bodies  to 
carry  out  certain  work  deemed  necessary  at  the  time.  , 

"  Our  friends  at  home,  however,  get  their  faces 
against  the  carrying  out  of  these  projects,  and  their 
right  to  decide  a  question  where  their  own  lives  and 
liberties  were  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
their  own  organization,  of  which  they  are  the  proper 
judges,  must  be  acknowledged.  They  are  only  in 
favour  of  such  measures  in  the  last  resort^  and  emphati- 
cally deny  that  that  stage  in  our  movement  has  been 
reached,  or  is  it  likely  to  be  soon." 
Then,  my  Lords,  on  page  15  there  is  an  instruction  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Constitution  which  I  note  in 
passing.  It  is  to  the  following  effect  : — "  That  the 
Committee  on  the  Constitution  be  instructed  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  as,  while  preserving 
the  present  form  of  district  organization,  will  restrict 
the  Executive  Body  to  not  less  than  three  or  more 
than  seven  members."  (To  witness.)  Was  the  execu- 
tive altered  at  the  secret  convention  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  in  1881  ? — ^Yes,  the  Constitution  was  amended. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  know  that  by  being 
there  as  a  delegate  to  that  convenT^ion,  present  at 
every  session. 

What  was  the  number  reduced  to  ? — Six. 

Who  was  the  president  ? — Alexander  Sullivan,  of 
Chicago,  the  Sullivan  I  have  referred  to  before. 

Did  that  put  him  in  a  more  prominent  position,  or 
give  him  more  power  than  other  presidents  ? — He  had 
more  power  than  any  other  president  ever  had. 

The  Attoeney-Genebal. — Then,  my  Lords,  at  page 
25,  the  Finance  Committee  presented  a  report. 
(To  witness.)  I  see  all  through  the  documents  are 
signed  by  members,  and  the  persons  proposing 
resolutions  are  indicated  by  numbers.  Do  these 
numbers  represent  delegates  ? — Yes,  this  was  the 
first  Convention  of  the  organization,  and  it  was  agre^ 
that,  as  we  should  be  shortly  engaged  in  a  diffi- 
cult kind  of  work,  this  was  necessary  to  secure 
greater  secrecy,  and  daring  this  Convention  no  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention,  and  no  one  there,  was  known 
in  any  way  by  name,  but  only  by  a  number.  There- 
fore you  will  notice  that  only  numbers  appear  in  the 
official  proceedings. 

What  was  this  other  kind  of  work  you  were  to  be 
shortly  engaged  upon  ?— A  dynamite  campaign,  de- 
cided upon  by  the  delegates  to  that  Convention. 

The  Attobney-Genbral. — The  Finance  Cfommittee 
presented  a  report  upon  the  S.F.  (Skirmishing  Fund), 
and  No.  11  offered  the  following  resolution  :— "  That 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  the  V.C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  claims  no  control  over  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  and  admits  no  responsibility  for  its 
management,  and  declines  to  receive  any  portion  of  it 
into  the  treasury."  No.  96  moved  to  strike  out  the 
Hatter     words,  and   the  resolution   as   amended  was 


carried.  (To  witness.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the 
balance  was  handed  over  to  the  'V.C.  treasury  ? — It 
was  at  that  time  under  their  control,  and  was  after" 
wards  handed  over  to  and  spent  by  the  organization. 

On  page  25,  my  Lords,  there  ia  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Kelitiona.  The  learned 
counsel  read  the  report,  which  contained  a 
number  of  resoiutions  and  recommendations,  and 
stated  that  the  envoys  from  T.D.  having  reported 
the  establishment  of  a  special  department  for  the 
study  of  the  use  of  chemicals,  engineering,  mining, 
and  other  branches  of  the  higher  technical  departs 
ments  of  warfare  suitable  to  the  advance  of  the  age, 
the  committee  earnestly  recommended  a  like  course 
to  the  V.C.  Counsel  also  read  a  resolution  which 
was  moved  by  No.  320  and  carried,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Convention,  while  not  dictating  to  the 
F.C.  (Executive  Body),  their  action  would  meet 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  ■  delegates.  Counsel 
also  read  a  paragraph  from  the  report  of  the 
Military  Committee,  in  which  that  body  said  that, 
while  not  endorsing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  was  carried  on,  they  thought 
such  steps  should  be  taken  as  would  bring  its  principle 
into  active  operation. 

Now,  as  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  you  said  that  a 
policy  was  determined  upon — I  think  you  said  the 
dynamite  policy.  Will  you  just  say  what  passed  at 
this  secret  meeting  with  reference  to  that  ? — Previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  resolution  which  you  have  just 
read  a  great  deal  of  discussion  occurred,  introduced 
by  a  delegate,  E.  O'Meagher  Condon  and  W.  F. 
Mackey  Lomasney,  who  was  an  envoy  just  returned  to 
that  Convention  from  Ireland.  It  was  also  followed 
up  by  General  Millen.  William  O'Meagher  Condon 
commenced  by  making  an  attack  upon  the  Revolu- 
tionary Directorate  for  their  inactivity  during  the 
past  two  years.  He  mentioned  some  plans  which  he 
himself  and  others  had  placed  before  that  Revolu- 
tionary Directorate,  which  were  feasible  and  could 
have  been  made  a  great  success. 

What  sort  of  plans  ? — Fitting  out  of  armed  cruisers  ; 
the  rescue  of  Michael  Davitt — he  was  in  gaol  in  this 
country  at  the  time  ;  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition 
to  South  America  to  some  liitle  place  that  the 
English  had  occupied,  without  claiming  any  right,  for 
a  number  of  years — I  forget  the  name  ;  it  is  a  very 
small  piece  of  territory  in  South  America.  The 
members  of  the  Eevolutionary  Directorate  defended 
their  action,  aud  a  discussion  ensued  pro  and  con, 
and  the  voice  and  sentiment  of  the  Convention  was 
eventually  expressed  in  the  resolution  passed  as  yoa 
have  read  it. 

Do  you  remember  which  resolution  you  have  re" 
f erred  to  ?  Is  it  "Whatever  steps  they  might  take," 
&c.  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

I  notice  the  report  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  re« 
ferred  to  ;  were  you  present  when  that  report  was 
presented  ?— Yes. 
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Did  you  take  the  figures  down  ? — Yes. 

Are  these  the  figures  (handing  a  document  to  the 
witness)  ? — Yes,  Sir,  taken  at  the  time. 

Perhaps  I  may  read  them  and  you  may  check  me  if 
you  please  : — 

The  report  on  the  Skirmishing  Fund  referred  to  by 
the  President  showed  the  following  :— 

Receipts,  &c. 
Total   receipts  by   Irish  World   up  to 

May  31,  1881        §88,306  32 

Received  by  Trustees  from  other  sources  1,603  50 

Interest 1,072  50 

Profits  on  Exchange 471  23 


Total     „ 

$91,453  57 

Expenses,  &c. 

Purchase  of  Bonds 

$31,488  87 

Lent  per  F.  C.  to  S.  C.  for  Tools 

10,000  00 

Lent  to  F.  C 

5,875  00 

Irish  Volunteers       

1,000  00 

J.  J.   O'Mahony's  Burial 

2,030  00 

O'D.  Rosaa's  Defalcations           

1,321  90 

Old  Submarine  Vessel       

4,042  97 

New  Submarine  Vessel    

23,345  70 

Miscellaneous  Expense     

321  04 

Lent  Dr.  Carroll      

860  00 

Luby  and  Burke 

100  00 

Cheques  Dishonoured         

78  68 

Reception,  Condon  and  Meledy 

249  79 

Allowed  A.  Ford  on  old  money,  Rossa's 

not  cashed 

41  90 

Irish  World  overcharged 

5  04 

Subsidizing  Foreign  Newspapers  [J.    J. 

O'Kelly]      

2,000  00 

Land  League  Trial  [Davitt]        

1,532  00 

Special  to  O'Kelly 

177  63 

Authnr.    New  Departure 

1,003  90 

Stolen  by  Messenger  of  Irish  World  ... 

27  50 

Reception  of  Parnell         

165  00 

S85,66G  92 

Assets. 

Balance  in  Bank      §5,745  82 

Balance  on  Hands 40  83 

$3,780  65 
280  00 

Interest  due 

28,000  Government  Bonds,now  valued  at 

32,480  00 

$38,546  63 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  read  "  Subsidizing 
foreign  newspapers,  J.  J.  0'  Kelly."  Will  you  just 
read  what  is  in  your  document,  please  ?  Will  you  just 
go  back  to  the  item  "Subsidizing  foreign  newspapers" 
after  "  Irish  TFoi-W  overcharged  ;"  what  follows  ? — 
Subsidizing  foreign  newspapers,  $2,000. 

Is  J.  J.  O'Kelly  there  ?— Not  in  this  list.  I  have 
put  it  in. 

With  reference  to  Condon  and  Meledy,  is  that 
Meledy  the  same  man  as  Patrick  Meledy  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  they  had  done  to  receive  a  recep- 
tion ? — One  was  sentenced  to  death,  the  other  for  life. 

For  what  offence  ? — For  the  murder  of  Sergeant  Brett 
at  the  rescue  of  Kelly  and  Deasy  at  Manchester. 

You  have  added  "  Subsidizing  foreign  newspapers, 
J.  J.  O'Kelly."  Why  do  you  put  J.  J.  O'Kelly  after 
that  ? — Because  it  was  a    matter  of   public    notoriety 


and  mentioned  at  the  time.  John  Devoy  was  cen- 
sured in  this  Convention  as  having  wasted  a  large 
portion  of  the  funds.  With  reference  to  O'Kelly, 
the  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  after- 
wards published  by  Patrick  Ford  in  the  columns  of 
the  Irish  World. 

You  say  that  the  same  figures  appeared  afterwards 
in  the  Irish  World,  but  that  was  a  note  taken  by  you 
at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — But  not  the  name,  I  understand. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — No,  my  Lords.  (To 
witness.)  "  Land  League  trial."  You  have  added 
"  Davitt  ;  "  why  did  you  do  that  ? — It  was  a  report 
of  the  committee  who  had  investigated  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund.  The  name  Davitt  was  mentioned  by 
the  committee  at  the  time. 

Then  it  was  in  reference  to  that  report  that  the 
two  resolutions  were  passed  which  I  have  already 
read  ? — Yes. 

"New  submarine  vessel."  Was  there  any  dis- 
cussion at  the  Convention  about  that  ? — Yes,  a  very 
large  discussion. 

Just  say  what. — J.  T.  Breslin,who  had  been  engaged 
for  some  two  years  at  $5  per  day  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  a  submarine  torpedo-boat,  which,  after 
beingpartly  completed,  was  discovered  to  be  a  failure, 
and  a  new  contract  was  made  at  some  ironworks  on 
the  Jersey  side  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  all  re- 
sulted in  a  sad  failure  to  th:!m.  It  is  still  possessed 
by  the  organization,  and  has  never  been  used  to  attack 
British  vessels  under  water. 

Where  was  the  boat  ? — It  lay  for  montlis  without 
being  completed  in  New  York  Harbour,  and  was 
afterwards  towed  to  Connecticut  by  James  Reynolds. 

"  Lent  per  F.C.  to  S.C.  $10,000  for  tools."  Was 
anything  said  about  that  ?  I  presume  tools  mean 
arms  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  time  the  Executive  Body  lacked 
funds  to  carry  out  the  work  engaged  in  by  J.  J. 
O'Kelly,  and  the  loan  of  that  amount  was  made  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  the  Executive 
Bpdy. 

What  "S.C.  "  is  that  "  for  tools  "?— The  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Kepublican  Brotherhood. 

The  Executive  Body  that  we  heard  of  yesterday  is 
the  governing  body  in  America,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  is  the  governing  body  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  at  that  Convention  seeing  John 
O'Connor  ?— Yes. 

The  man  who  was  a  delegate  from  this  side  ? — I  met 
him.  Sir,  on  one  occasion,  but  you  will  readily 
understand  that  the  envoy  was  kept  in  entire  seclu- 
sion,and  never  appeared  before  the  secret  Convention, 
only  before  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  But, 
having  met  him  and  knowing  him  personally,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  there. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  as  to  what 
he  was  over  there  for  or  not  ? — Yea. 

SiE  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  I  object.  Up  to  the 
present  time  I  have  not  interposed,  because  this  gentle- 
man has  said  that  he  was, uptoacertainpoint,cepreseut< 
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ing  certain  views  that  Mr.  Parnell  desired  to  have 
avowed,  and  up  to  that  extent  we  thought  it  admissible, 
and  we  supposed  that  beyond  that  we  might  not  be 
drawn. 

The  Pkesident.— I  desire  to  be  reminded  of  Mr. 
O'Connor's  position  in  the  matter. 

The  Attoknby-Genbbal. — Yes,  my  Lords.  In  the 
first  place  your  Jjordships  will  remember  that  the 
position  of  O'Connor  is  that  he  was  a  delegate  of  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
bo  America,  He  has  already  sworn  in  his  evidence 
that  one  of  the  most  important  persons  charged — J.  J. 
O'Kelly — was  a  member  both  of  the  V.C.  (United 
Brntherhood),  and  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, and  that  J.  J.  O'Kelly  had  been  over  to 
this  side  of  the  water,  as  it  is  called,  in  reference  to 
the  deposit  of  arms  directed  to  be  sent  over  by  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  and  to  be  put  in  the 
control  of  the  supreme  council,  and  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships  that  J.  J.  O'Kelly  being  charged  with 
having  been  throughout  a  member  of  the  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood), of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and 
of  the  supreme  council, and  acting  on  the  behalf  of  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  that  the  evidence  of  what 
this  envoy  or  delegate  said  with  regard  to  his  duty  in 
America  is  evidence.  Sir  C.  Russell,  appearing  for 
Mr.  Parnell,  not  infrequently  imagines  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  the  only  person  concerned.  There  are  the 
Redmonds,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'KgUv,  Mr. 
JIatthew  Harris,  and  others.  My  ground  for  supporting 
the  admission  of  this  evidence  was  that  Mr.  J. 
O'Connor  was  an  envoy  delegated  from  the  V.C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood. Our  case  is  that  this  was  one  conspiracy.  That 
is  the  allegation  made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
and  I  submit  that  evidence  of  things  done  by 
thos3  who  are  shown  to  be  already  in  connexion  with 
Patrick  Egan,  with  J.  J.  O'Kelly,  with  O'Leary, 
quite  independently  of  connexion  with  Mr.  Parnell,  is 
evidence.  Sir  Charles  prefaces  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  he  had  not  interfered  because  this  was  supposed 
to  be  carrying  out  the  mandate  or  instructions  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  • 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Alleged  instraotions. 

The  Attokney-GenerAL.— The  alleged  instructions 
of  Mr.  Parnell.  But  my  case  rests  upon  a  much 
broader  ground,  and  this  is  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  conspiracy  was  carried  od. 

Sir  C.  Rr.ssELL. — My  Lords,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten that  in  addition  to  my  client  others  are  con- 
cerned in  this  inquiry,  bnt  first  let  me  point  out  that 
what  the  Attorney-General  is  proposing  to  ask  is  the 
substance  of  an  alleged  conversation  which  this  alleged 
delegate  from  Ireland  had  at  some  private  meeting 
with  the  witness  in  the  box.  Next  my  learned  friend 
seems  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  is  said  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and 
alleged  to  have  some  mission  in  relation  to  the  ship- 
ment of  arms,  but  what  it  was  definitely  we  have  not 
heard.  What  justification  is  that  for  proving  a  conver- 


sation or  acts  of  a  man  of  whom  no  more  is  said  at 
present  than  that  be  was  reported  to  have  been  a 
delegate  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ?  On 
two  grounds  this  private  conversation  being  held  by 
this  gentleman  is  not  admissible,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  any  way  to  connect  Mr.  O'Connor  first  with  the 
gentleman  I  represent  nor  with  any  of  the  others, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.— My  Lords,  I  represent  Mr. 
O'Kelly. 

Sir  C.  R0SSELL — I  beg  your  pardon,  one  moment. 
It  is  not  unimportant  that  your  Lordships  should  re- 
collect that  this  witness  in  the  box  yesterday  stated 
that  O'Leary  denounced  O'Kelly  in  his  very  hearing. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.— That  really  shortens  the  short 
matter  I  had  to  state.  The  only  evidence  I  recollect 
in  regard  to  Mr.  O'Kelly  refers  I  think  to  the  year 
1879  or  previous  to  the  year  1879.  I  should  submit, 
it  it  is  proved  primd  facie  by  evidence  on  behalf  of 
The  I'imcs  that  the  man  was  associated  with  a  parti- 
cular Brotherhood  in  1879,  it  does  not  make  evidence 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  1881. 

The  Attorney-General.— -My  Lords,  this  witness 
has  swcrn  yesterday  that  Kgan  said  that  he  had  been 
for  years  the  mainstay  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood, and  I  therefore  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it 
is  most  material.  The  distinction  between  private  and 
public  interviews  has  nothing  to  do  with  dealing  with 
facts  furthering  a  conspiracy.  The  witness  has  already 
stated  that  the  envoy  did  not  appear  at  the  actual 
meetings.  He,  being  known  to  the  envoy,  had  a  con- 
versation with  him. 

Their  Lordships  having  consulted. 

The  President. — I  should  like  to  be  reminded  of 
the  evidence  which  you  rely  on  as  showing  that 
O'Connor  did  go  as  a  delegate. 

The  Attorney-General. — The  witness  has  sworn  it 
a  few  minutes  ago.  He  said  that  John  O'Connor 
came  to  this  Convention  as  an  envoy  from  the  home 
organization. 

Sir  C,  Russell. — He  said  so, my  Lords,  undoubtedly, 
but  beyond  that  there  was  no  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General.- Of  course  we  are  only 
going  on  statements. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Of  course  that  is  dot  evidence. 

The  shorthand  writer  here  read  out  a  question  and 
answer  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  morning's  pro- 
ceedings— "  Do  you  remember  at  that  secret  Conven- 
tion seeing  John  O'Connor  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  man  who 
was  the  delegate  from  this  side." 

Mr.  Justice  A,  L.  Smith,— I  have  it  down  that  John 
O'Connor  was  an  envoy. 

The  Attorney-General,— Delaney has  sworn,rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  John  O'Connor  came  there  as  an 
envoy.  The  witness  stated  yesterday  that  he  saw  John 
O'Connor  in  Paris  with  Egan. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— How  does  that  carry  the  point 
further  ? 

The  President,  after  consultation  with  the  other 
Commissioners,  said.—We   are  of   opinion   that   there 
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Tvas  primd  facie  evidence  that  O'Connor  was  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  members  of  the  organi- 
sation, and  that  therefore  the  evidence  is  admissible. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  have  any  commu- 
nication with  John  O'Connor  or  Dr.  Kenealy  as  to  his 
mission  ? — No,  not  as  to  his  mission.  The  only  subject 
mentioned  was  in  reference  to  a  matter  in  which  I  was 
interested,  and  whicli  he  had  taken  up  privately  and 
decided  not  to  introduce  at  the  open  Convention.  It 
was  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  before  which  the  gentleman  appeared. 

Was  that  after  seeing  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  O'Kelly? 
—Yes. 

The  Pbesidknt.— I  do  not  follow  that. 

Witness. — The  only  subject  of  conversation  which 
occurred  between  the  gentleman  and  myself  was  that 
in  reference  to  a  subject  in  which  I  was  interested. 

The  Peesident.— What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  What 
was  the  subject .' 

Witness. — The  question  of  bringing  before  the  Con- 
vention and  arranging  satisfactorily  an  understanding 
between  the  leaders  of  the  organizations. 

The  Peesident. — That  seems  to  be  the  very  thing 
ho  says  he  was  empowered  to  do. 

Sir  0.  Russell. — I  submit  that  the  matter  stands 
(his  way.  This  person  alleges  that  he  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Pamell. 

The  Attorkey-General. — Every  witness  alleges 
that,  of  course. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  am  glad  to  say   very  few. 

Witness. — I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Pamell  willdeny 
it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — The  witness  alleges  thai  he  had 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pamell,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  he  wished  to  have  conveyed  to  the  heads  of 
the  American  organization — the  U.  B. — that  he  would 
like  to  act  in  harmony  with  them,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  is  supposed  to  have  commissioned  this  gentle- 
man to  see  Sullivan  and  the  rest.  How  does  that  con- 
versation make  the  conversation  which  this  gentleman 
invites  with  John  O'Connor — and  which  does  not  pur- 
port and  is  not  alleged  to  come  from  Mr.  Parnell^ 
evidence  against  that  gentleman'  ? 

The  Peesident. — No  particular  persons  are  men- 
tioned; but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  was  a  definite 
object  in  this  conversation  which  was  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  two  parties  into  line,  and  we  there- 
fore think  that  the  evidence  is  admissible. 

Examination  continued. — What  conversation  had  you 
with  John  O'Connor  ? — The  only  conversation  I  had 
with  him  was  in  the  corridor  of  Palmer-house  in  com- 
pany with  Frank  Agnew,  a  delegate  at  the  Convention, 
and  William  J.  Hynes,  the  permanent  presiding  officer 
of  the  Convention.  John  O'Connor  was  in  their  com- 
pany at  the  time,  and  all  he  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  which  I  put  to  Mr.  Hynes  with  reference  to 
how  the  matter  stood  was  that,  in  unison  with  the 
other,  it   was  all  satisfactorily  understood. 

Did  you  see  Devoy  about  the  time  of  the  Convention 
in  August  ?~yes. 


Had  you  a  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject 
which  you  had  undertaken  ? — ^Yes. 

What  passed  between  you? — During  the  Convention  ? 

Yes. — Devoy  seemed  to  coincide  in  the  views  ex« 
pressed  by  Alexander  Sullivan  not  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Convention  as  it  could,  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  in  committee. 

Was  any  one  else  with  you  at  the  time  ? — No. 

Now  at  that  Convention  did  you  see  a  man  named 
Dr.  Gallagher  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — I  knew  of  him,  but  I 
had  never  personally  met  him  before. 

Was  he  a  delegate  ? — He  was  a  brother  delegate  of 
mine. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — Yes. 

Of  course  no  man  would  be  chosen  a  delegate  unless 
he  was  a  member  of  the  U.B  ? — No,  and  an  old  mem- 
ber at  that. 

Was  he  an  official  ? — I  believe  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Katalpa  Camp,  Brooklyn. 

You  have  told  us  about  the  discussion  at  the  Con- 
vention as  to  the  warfare  that  was  to  be  carried  on. 
Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Gallagher  as  to 
what  he  was  doing  ? — Yes. 

What  did  he  say  ?— I  had  more  than  one  conversa- 
tion with  him. 

Tell  us  what  he  said  .' 

SiE  C.  Russell. — I  would  ask  again  whether  this 
is  evidence  ? 

The  Attokney-Gbnekal. — Gallagher  is  a  man  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  of  dynamite  outrages  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  submit  that,  when  this  witness  has  already 
laid  the  foundation  by  saying  that  it  was  proposed  at 
this  meeting  that  the  policy  of  dynamite  should  be 
pursued  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.B.,  something 
which  was  being  actually  done  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  U.B.  or  the  preparation  for  carrying  out  such  a 
policy  is  admissible.  This  was  J.  F.  Gallagher,  was 
it  not  1 

Witness. — I  do  not  remember.  We  had  another 
James  Gallagher. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  submit  that  something 
was  actually  being  done  by  the  members  of  the  U.B. 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  this  organization,  it 
being  a  conspiracy,  and  the  acts  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  is,  I  submit,  evidence  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  organization  is. 

The  President,  having  consulted  with  the  other 
Commissioners,  said, — We  do  not  think  that  the  evi« 
dence  is  admissible. 

The  Attorney-General.— Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Examination  continued. — You  saw  Gallagher  there 
and  had  several  conversations  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Maokey  Lomasney  ? — Yes. 

When  did  he  disappear  ?  When  was  he  last  seen  ? — I 
saw  him  in  Chicago  in  1884,  two  days  before  he  left 
for  this  country  on  a  mission. 

What  mission?— To  carryout  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

In  what  way  ? — By  explosions  by  dynamite,  the 
details  of  which  I  cannot  give  you. 
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Of  course  you  cannot  tell  what  became  of  him  ; 
but  do  you  know  whether  he  ever  returned  ? — He 
never  did.  The  organization  have  been,  and  now  are, 
supporting  his  wife,  children,  and  father. 

The  AiTORNEY-GBNEBAii. — It  is  believed,  my  Lords, 
that  he  perished  in  the  London-bridge  explosion. 

Witness. — With  his  brother  Michael. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  receive,  after  your 
return  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your  official  conduct 
of  the  Brotherhood,  a  circular  of  which  you  produce  a 
copy,  dated  September  1,  1881,  and  referring  to  the 
Convention  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorket-Geneeal. — I  will  readportions  of  it. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — You  had  better  read  the  whole. 

Sir  H.  Jambs  then  read  the  circular,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  Headquarters  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood.) 

"  Septr.  1st,  1881. 
"  To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers, — 

"  In  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  your  representa- 
tive in  Tenth  General  Convention  assembled,  the  new 
F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  have  assumed  the  duties  of 
their  office. 

"  These  duties,  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution, are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  revolution.  The  details  of  local  discipline  and 
organization  are  largely  left  to  the  B.  N.'s  (district 
members),  who  are  no  longer  members  of  the  F.  C. 
(Executive  Body). 

"  The  spirit  of  the  Convention  which  prompted  this 
change  was  one  in  favour  of  active  measures,  and 
your  new  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood distinctly  that  they  are  in  earnest,  hearty 
accord  with  that  spirit'.  The  disposition  of  any  five 
men,  however,  will  not  put  a  nation  on  a  war  footing. 
Unaided,  that  disposition  will  go  but  a  short  way 
towards  enlarging  our  organization,  increasing  its 
usefulness,  preserving  its  discipline,  and  making  the 
home  organization  effective. 

"  We  need  what  we  now  appeal  for — your  uuquali- 
[ied  support,  your  unceasing  labours,  your  influence 
Eor  union  and  fraternity,  your  sacrifices  for  the  cause, 
a.  renewal  of  your  pledges  to  advance  the  cause  at  any 
cost,  and  determination  to  sink  your  personal  and 
local  grievances,  wherever  they  exist,  for  the  sake  of 
liberty  and  justice  to  your  motherland. 

"  We  need  your  active  support,  based  on  that  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  shall  compel  men  to  bear  griev- 
ances and  injustices  uncomplainingly  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  purpose. 

"  We  need — the  cause  needs— every  member  of  the 
organization  to  appreciate  that  the  true  devotion  on 
the  part  of  a  revolutionist  does  not  consist  in  the 
ability  to  sound  his  own  praises,  or  to  expose  his  own 
sores  to  the  gaze  of  his  brethren  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  greatest  man  is  he  who  can  think  and 
say  least  of  himself  and  of  his  own  plans,  and  give  the 
most  loyal  and  ungrudging  support  to  those  you  have 
made  your  representatives. 

"  The  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  does  not  mean  by 
this  that  it  will  not  seek  advice,  or  that  it  will  not 
gladly,  thankfully  receive  suggestions.  But  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  with  an  organization  not  having 


14,000  members,  and  not  having  100,000  dollars  at  its 
command,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every  sug- 
gestion made  to  us,  nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan 
recommended  to  us.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  but  a  part  of  the  movement.  Oar  sister 
organization,  allied  to  us  by  treaty  and  by  common 
hopes  and  purposes,  must  of  necessity  be  consulted 
before  certain  measures  can  be  put  in  force.  Their 
wisdom  on  the  scene  of  action  has  duly  to  be  re- 
garded. Often  measures  which  seem  practicable  hero 
are  deemed  otherwise  there.  The  temporary  delay  in 
executing  many  of  these  proposals  which  come  from  ua 
must  not  cause  us  either  to  lose  faith  or  patience. 
We  should  learn  to  acquire  that  spirit  of  resignation 
to  temporary  delays,  disappointments,  and  defeats, 
which  constitutes  the  surest  guarantee  of  a  people's 
earnestness  in  revolution,  of  their  capacity  for  self- 
control,  good  discipline,  and  self-government.  Nor 
should  any  member  cease  to  send  through  the  proper 
officials  any  idea  which  he  deems  beneficial  to  the 
cause  merely  because  some  formerly  suggested  plan  of 
his  was  not  adopted. 

"  Persistence  in  every  good  work  should  charac- 
terize each  member's  conduct.  It  he  failed  to  re- 
ceive what  he  deemed  proper  appreciation  in  one  or 
more  instances,  let  him  bear  this,  as  he  would  oear 
any  other  sacrificef  or  the  cause, but  continue  in  the  work. 

"And  if  each  man  who  imagines  himself  humiliated, 
ignored,  or  as  one  who  has  sacrificed  much,  will  but 
look  at  his  peaceful  and  prosperous  surroundings  in 
this  land  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  real  sacrifices  of  those  who  died  in  expatria- 
tion or  in  Csjujti  (British)  dungeons,  or  on  the  gibbet 
for  their  and  our  land,  he  will  soon  learn  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  complaints,  and  to  return  to  his  labours 
in  the  ranks  with  renewed  zeal,  with  unconquerable 
determination,  and  with  his  personal  grievances  for 
ever  buried  both  from  his  own  memory  and  the  sight 
of  his  brothers. 

"  Despite  the  foolish  rumours  of  a  press  which 
could  learn  nothing  of  thfe  deliberations  of  our  late 
Convention,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
and  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
vention was  a  calm,  deliberative,  dignified,  and 
harmonious  body.  After  the  temporary  organization 
the  same  able  Chairman  presided  from  first  to  last. 
There  was  no  withdrawal.  There  was  unity  of  pur- 
pose, a  firm  resolution  to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
the  organization,  and  an  adjournment  after  a  full 
performance  of  its  labours  in  the  best  of  spirits,  in 
the  highest  hopes,  and  with  perfect  confidence  both  in 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  in  the  integrity  and 
patriotism  of  those  guiding  it.  Every  officer  who  held 
a  position  was  found  to  have  performed  his  duty  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  every  cent  contributed  to  the 
cause  was  honestly  accounted  for.  True  our  organiza- 
tion was  not  and  is  not  a,ll  it  should  be.  It  has  not 
done  and  is  not  doing  all  it  should  do.  But  it 
has  perfected  from  chaos  and  want  of  confidence, 
discipline,  system,  and  a  basis  of  confidence  for 
future  operations.  It  has  a  sound  nucleus.  It  has  a 
home  connexion.  It  has  the  foundation  laid  upon 
which  a  great  edifice  may  be  built. 

"  The  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  appeals  to  you  to  see 
that  this  foundation  is  utilized,  and  by  your  labours, 
your  means,  your  councils,  and  your  sacrifices  that 
there  be  placed  upon  it  a  structure  whose  purposes 
shall  be  consummated  only  when  our  motherland  takes 
her  place  among;  the  free  self-governed  independent 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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"  The  condition  of  affairs  at  home,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  the  organization  in  this  country,  imposes  upon 
each  man  the  duty  of  making  sacrifices.  While  this 
is  not  a  new  duty — for  what  Jsjtinbm  (Irishman)  from 
his  cradle,  yea  from  his  mother's  womb,  has  not  been 
compelled  to  make  sacrifices  ?  What  is  our  history 
but  one  of  sacrifices  ?  The  one  now  urged  is  a  duty 
which  may  be  performed  with  a  happiness  never  felt 
in  the  sacrifices  of  the  past.  They  were  tor  the  benefit 
of  our  oppressors  ;  they  were  not  voluntary  ;  they 
were  wrung  from  us  and  from  our  forefathers.  Our 
Eacrifices  shall  be  voluntary  and  for  our  gratification 
and  benefit. 

"  Our  fathers  were  compelled  to  give  up  their 
lands,  their  personal  property,  all  their  bread-winning 
occupations,  the  schools  they  had  for  their  children, 
the  chapels  they  had  for  their  God.  They  had  to  give 
up  their  manufactures,  all  their  industries,  their 
hopes  of  professional  distinction,  to  bury  the  honour- 
able ambition  to  win  wealth,  name,  and  fame  among 
their  fellow  men.  They  had  to  give  up  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  human  name  on  earth  solely  in  order  that 
the  brutal  passions  of  their  tyrants  should  be  glutted, 
and  their  shopkeepers'  tills  enriched,  while  they  them- 
selves were  reduced  to  poverty  and  helplessness  and 
their  children  were  dismissed  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  in  umiatural  and  enforced  poverty  and  ignorance. 
The  sacrifices  we,  their  sons, should  make  are  of  another 
kind  and  for  a  very  diilerent  object.  Out  of  such 
means  as  we  have  honestly  won  in  the  battle  of  life 
in  a  free  and  thrifty  land  let  us  contribute,  and  at 
once,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  brethren  the  means 
with  which  they  shall  put  an  'end  for  ever  to  the  sac- 
rifices of  Jsfmboe  (Ireland).  Out  of  our  comparative 
abundance  let  us  give  enough  to  enable  them  to  turn 
their  poverty  into  prosperity. 

"  They  require  only  the  same  social  and  industrial 
conditions  which  we  enjoy  to  become  free  men  like 
ns,  independent,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  This  appeal 
was  never  presented  to  ns  before  with  such  urgency, 
not  because  your  response  was  doubted,  but  because 
the  time  was  not  deemed  ripe.  The  folly  of  wasting 
one  dollar  has  been  scrupulously  avoided.  If  the 
organization  erred,  it  is  in  being  parsimonious,  not 
in  being  too  prodigal.  As  it  has  been  careful  of 
means,  so  it  has  been  of  life.  It  never  has  advised, 
and  it  never  will  advise,  the  sacrifice  of  our  brothers 
when  action  shall  not  be  approved,  by  reason  merely 
to  satisfy  some  public  clamour,  or  to  have  the  empty 
credit — if  credit  it  could  be  called — of  doing  some- 
thing. As  an  illustration  that  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  organization  and  execution  of  details,  and  that 
gool  work  hereafter  can  be  done  safely  and  success- 
fully, it  is  enough  to  tell  you  that  our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reported  that  since  the  Ninth  Con- 
vention— even  during    famine    and    coercion  days — out 

of  weapons    purchased    and    shipped    only    — — 

failed  safely  to  reach  their  destiny  and  properly  to  be 
receipted  for.  This  system  of  purchasing,  shipping, 
receiving,  and  storing  having  been  so  successfully 
established,  will  you  aid  us  to  take  advantage 
of  it  by  establishing  a  "  Special  Arms  Fund  " 
in  each  D.  (camp)  and  forwarding  at  once, 
through  Y.  (secretary)  of  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  to 
the  orders  of  Z.  (treasurer)  all  that  can  be  possibly 
added  to  that  fund  ?  What  man  is  there  who, 
by  depriving  himself  of  some  luxury  or  pleasure,  by 
abstaining  from  drinking  or  smoking,  by  some  even 
greater  deprivation  )f  necessary,  cannot  contribute 
enough  to  buy  a  good  rifle  ?    What  D.  (Camp)  is  there 


which,  by  some  entertainment  or  demonstration,  can- 
not materially  swell  the  special  fund  ?  We  appeal  to 
each  man  and  to  each  D.  (Camp)  to  give  this  subject 
immediate  attention.  We  do  this,  knowing  that  the 
fund  can  be  used  immediately  ;  that  the  risk  and  loss 
attending  its  expenditure  have  not  been  £»:eater  in  the 
past,  and  are  not  likely  in  the  future  to  be  greater, 
than  those  incurred  in  ordinary  mercantile  business. 
There  have  been  times  in  the  past — notably  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war — when,  if  we  were  fairly 
armed  and  organized,  and  had  any  authorized  body  to 
negotiate  with  Governments  hostile  to  Fohmboe 
(England),  our  canse  would  have  received  material 
and  moral  aid ;  arms  and  munitions  of  war  would  have 
been  sent  to  us,  and  belligerent  rights  would  have 
been  accorded  to  us.  In  such  an  event  in  the  future 
— and  such  an  one  may  not  be  so  remote  as  many  may 
suppose — we  have  an  authorized  governing  body,  not 
only  authorized  to  negotiate  with  foreign  Powers, 
but  now  actually  engaged  in  such  negotiations. 

"  The  question  submitted  by  these  Powers  to  that 
body  is  chiefly  this  one.  How  far  can  or  will  the 
Jsjti  (Irish)  people  go  in  the  initiation  of  such  a 
struggle  to  show  that  they  mean  what  they  profess,  and 
to  justify  us  in  recognizing  and  aiding  them. 

"  Brothers,  this  is  a  legitimate  question,  and  your 
efforts  in  the  immediate  future  must  answer  it.  A 
people  seeking  to  overthrow  tyranny  are  justified  in 
seeking  foreign  aid,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
motives  of  those  extending  that  aid.  But  a  people  do 
not  deserve  liberty  who  depend  upon  foreign  aid  and 
who  fail  to  make  their  own  greatest  efforts  and  sacri- 
fices for  its  achievement,  and  no  people  ever  got  or 
will  get  liberty  who  do  not  regard  it  as  being  worth 
the  march  through  blood,  misery,  and  trials  which  its 
obtainment  usually  demands.  Surely  we  who  have 
borne  so  much  of  brutality  at  our  oppressors'  hands 
can  bear  some  misery  and  make  some  sacrifices — if 
such  efforts  can  be  called  sacrifices — to  escape  that 
brutality. 

"  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  renew  your  devo- 
tion to  the  cause,  to  inspire  the  doubting  with 
renewed  courage,  to  extend  the  gospel  of  Jsjti  (Irish) 
nationality  so  that  the  worshippers  at  its  altars  shall 
not  be  the  mere  pittance  of  14,000  out  of  the  great 
Jsjti  (Irish)  population  in  this  land  ;  to  enlarge  its 
facilities  so  that  its  treasury  shall  not  be  a  beggarly 
sum  insufiicient  to  equip  a  first-class  war  vessel  ;  to 
create  confidence,  unity,  harmony,  the  burial  of  past 
and  the  prevention  of  new  personal  hostilities  and 
faction  disagreements,  not  only  in  the  organization, 
but  among  our  whole  people  ;  to  begin  effectively 
doing  the  herculean  work  of  preparing  for  revolution. 

"  Do  this,  and  your  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  pledge 
you  that  they  will  lose  no  time  nor  indulge  in  any 
sentimental  scruples  in  putting  your  means  to  use, 
while  at  the  same  time  doing  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
respect  of  the  civilized  world  nor  to  alienate  the 
friendship  of  those  whose  friendship  we  need  for  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  for  the  upholding  of  our  own  con- 
sciences. 

"  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty,  and  who 
generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want  when 
Fohmboe  (England)  intended,  by  a  repetition  of  her 
infamous  '47  policy  to  turn  a  trivial  failure  of  crops 
into  an  artificial  famine,  which  would  consign  millions 
to  paupers'  graves.  The  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  has  no 
delicacy  or  sentimentality  about  how  it  will  strike 
the  enemy,  or  when  and  where.    But  it  would  be  false 
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to  the  trust  imposed  upon  it  if  it  permitted  the  cause 
of  a  iiatioa  to  be  bedraggled  in  the  mire  and  to 
become  the  companion  of  the  mere  faction,  free- 
booting,  and  butchering  schemes  -which  disgrace  the 
existence  of  peoples  whom  we  might  name. 

"  We  mean  war  upon  our  enemy.  We  mean  that  war 
to  be  unsparing  and  unceasing.  We  mean  it  to  be 
effective.  Bat  we  also  mean  to  win  with  liberty,  the 
respect  of  the  civilized  world.  To  give  effect  to  this 
meaning,  brothers,  we  again  beseech  your  loyal,  ener- 
getic, immediate  aid. 

' '  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 
"  X.  (President)  of  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  of 

V.C.  (United  Brotherhood). 
"  Y.  (Secretary)  of  F.  C.  (Executive  Body) 

of  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)." 
"  Head-Quarters, R.D.  (Revolutionary  Direc- 
tory). 
"  A   majority    of   the    entire   R.  D.  (Revolutionary 
Directory),  to  whom   the  above  was  submitted,  beg  to 
assure    their   brothers    that  they  heartily  endorse  both 
the  sentiment  and  the  recommendations  of  the  circular, 
and  assure  you  that  they  are  working  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  new  P.O.  (Executive  Body). 

"  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 
•'  The  R.  D.  (Revolutionary  Directory)."  • 

The  Attornky-Generai,.— On  the  point  of  the 
position  of  this  secret  Convention  of  August  it 
will  be  perhaps  convenient  now  to  refer  to 
United  Ireland  of  August  13,  1881,  in  which  there 
is  a  short  notice.  It  states  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Irish  National  representatives  was  held  in  Chicago, 
the  Rev.  U.  C.  Betts  in  the  chair,  the  couferenoe 
being  attended  by  delegates  from  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Cork,  and  other  places.  The  object  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  promotion  of  Irish  independence,  and 
while  they  were  prepared  to  use  even  dynamite,  they 
repudiated  any  attack  on  the  Royal  Family.  Thej  knew 
nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  the  infernal  machines 
which  had  been  used  in  England.  Then  in  the  New 
York  Tirms  it  is  stated  that  the  Irish  Convention  in 
Chicago  was  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary 
Brotherhood,  its  primary  object  being  to  free  Ireland 
by  physical  force  by  the  revival  of  Fenianism. 

Examination  continued. — The  name  has  been  referred 
to  of  the  Rev.  George  C.  Betts.  Was  he  a  member  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  he  was  one  of  the 
Executive  Body. 

Was  G.  0.  Betts  one  of  the  persons  over  whom  a 
discussion  took  place  at  Buffalo  about  the  representa- 
tion of  the  clerical  element  ? — Yes,  both  then  and 
afterwards. 

You  spoke  of  Sullivan  as  referring  to  the  clerical 
demonstration  ? — Yes  ;  Sallivan  referred  at  the  meet- 
ing to  the  clerical  opposition,  opposing  either  some 
chairman  or  some  section.  Betts  was  the  gentleman 
whose  name  was  referred  to. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  put  in  the  list  of  the  direc- 
torate of  the  Convention,  August  31,  1881.  (To 
witness.)  Did  you  receive  that  document  (handing 
document  to  witness)  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  original  re- 
ceived in. my  official  capacity. 

My  Lords,  I  now  put  in  the  list  of  names  of  the  ten 


gentlemen  elected  at  Chicago  on  the  3d  of  August.  I 
will  not  read  them  all,  but  merely  those  who  are 
important.  The  names  are— tor  H,  D.  Condon  ;  I, 
J.  Potts  ;  K,  Agnew,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
M,  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Betts,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
(To  witness.)  To  what  Church  does  Dr.  Betts  belong  ? 
— Very  high  Episcopalian  ;  he  goes  in  tor  confession  ; 
he  is  known  as  Father  Betts. 

I  produce  now  a  circular  directed  to  the  S.  G.'s 
with  reference  to  the  open  Convention  ot  the  30th  of 
November,  1881.  (Handing  document  to  witness.) 
Did  you  receive  under  date  November  21,  1881,  your 
instructions  with  reference  to  attending  the  Chicago 
Convention  P — Yes  ;  this  is  the  original  copy. 

The  Attoenky-Genbeal  then  read  the  following 
document  :— 

"  Private. 
"  For  S.  G.  alone. 
"  Headquarters  K,  Nov.  21,  1881. 
"  S.  G.  (Senior  Guardian)  ot  D.  (Camp).  ' 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Bro., — It  is  the  desire  of  the  F.  C, 
(Executive  Body)  that  as  many  members  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  Nov.  30,  1881,  will 
do  so  without  entailing  expense  on  the  organization. 

"  You  will  therefore  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  V.  C.  elected  as  delegates  from  any 
Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representative  of  the 
Land  League  Club,  the  A.  0.  H.,  or  any  other 
organization. 

"  The  F'.  C.  (Executive  Body)  particularly  desires 
your  presence  as  a  delegate  it  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
attend  as  such. 

"  Fraternally  yours, 

"  K.  E.  N.  ot  the  V.  C." 

A.  O.  H.,  I  suppose,  means  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  at  Chicago  ? — I  did. 

Were  there  preliminary  meetings  or  caucuses  held 
before  the  actual  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  held  during  the  Convention  as  well  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

Now  I  want  to  know  whether,  as  a  result,  the 
meetings  were  controlled  by  the  United  Brotherhood 
or  not  ?— They  were,  entirely. 

Who  were  present  from  Ireland  ? — At  the  Chicago 
Convention  of  November,  1881,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  were  present. 

Was  Father  Sheehy  present  ? — I  do  not  think  ha 
was. 

Did  the  question  come  up  at  any  time — and  it  at 
any  time,  when— about  this  Rev.  Dr.  Betts's  chairman- 
ship ? — Yes. 

On  the  first  or  the  second  day  ? — On  the  second. 

Well,  I  will  go  first  to  the  first  day.  Who  presided, 
or  "called  the  Convention  to  order  "  ? — The  first  pre- 
liminary caucus  ot  the  secret  organization  was  held 
the  night  before  the  meeting  ot  the  open  Convention. 
All  delegates  who,  as  per  instruction,  had  been  elected 
members  of  the  open  Convention  met  in  secret  session 
in  the  hall  ot  camp  16,  in  Twenty-two-street,  Chicago. 
I  was  present. 
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The  delegates  -who  had  come  in  obedience  to  that 
circular  ? — That  and  others. 

That  was  the  night  before  the  first  open  meeting  ?— 
Yea. 

Now,  in  pursuance  of  whatever  was  done,  who  was 
chosen  as  the  person  to  make  the  opening  speech  and 
call  the  meeting  to  order  ?— John  F.  Finerty  was  to 
make  the  opening  speech. 

Is  that  .the  same  man  whom  you  mentioned  before  as 
being  a  prominent  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood? 
—The  same  man  ;  camp  96. 

Who  was  appointed  temporary  chairman  ? — John  F. 
Finerty  nominated  William  J.  Hynes  as  temporary 
presiding  officer.  He  had  presided  at  the  preceding 
secret  meeting.  The  temporary  secretary  was 
Bonayne. 

i  Was  a  man  named  Powderley   appointed  anything  ?— 
Ves,  assistant  secretary. 

I  do  not  Jcnow  that  I  have  mentioned  him  before, 
my  Lords  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Body 
for  district  Gr.  (To  witness.)  Now,  do  you  remember 
next  day  anything  taking  place  with  reference  to 
Betts  ?— Yes. 

Were  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  present  P— 
They  were. 

Was  there,  in  fact,  an  open  Convention  ?— There 
was.  The  programme  was  as  follows  :— There  was  a 
test  vote  taken  on  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  by  the  chairman,  taking  it  cut  of 
the  hands  of  the  Convention.  The  organization 
was  found  to  be  in  the  majority,  and  the  presiding 
officer,  W.  J.  Hynes,  appointed  the  commit- 
tees of  permanent  organization,  and  they  chose 
as  permanent  presiding  officer  the  Eev.  G.  C.  Bett8,his 
nomination  being  made  in  open  convention.  In  the  dis- 
cussion the  clerical  element  opposed  the  programme. 

Is  that  clerical  element  the  same  as  had  previously 
raised  the  question  at  Buffalo  ? — They  had  the  same 
proclivities  ;    they  were  the  moral  suasion  section. 

Betts  was  the  nominee  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? 
—Yes. 

The  clerical  element  you  say  was  the  moral  suasion 
party  ? — Yes,  with  some  few  exceptions.  We  had 
dynamite  priests. 

But  the  clerical  element  were  the  moral  suasion 
party  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  or  Mr.  Hcaly  take  any  part 
in  this  discussion  with  reference  to  Dr.  Betts  ? — Yes  r 
it  was  at  the  direct  request  of  one  of  those  gentlemen 
— I  think  Mr.  O'Connor — that  the  objection  to  Dr. 
Betts  was  withdrawn,  and  that  gentleman  was  unani- 
mously elected. 

Is  John  Devoy  on  the  Irish  Nation  ? — It  is  now 
defunct.     He  was  on  it  then. 

Now   look    at  this  copy  of  the  Irish  Nation  of  De- 
cember   5    of    that    year.— Yes,  this  is  the  copy  I  re- 
ceived   from   John  at  that  time.     I  sent  it  to  Ijlngland 
at  that  time. 
.  I  also  put  in  copies  of  the  Chicago  Times  of  the  1st, 


2d,  and  3d  of  December.  I  presume  it  is  a  daily 
paper  ? — Yes. 

'And  the  Irish  Nation  a  weekly  one  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  report  from  the  Irish  Nation  a  correct  re- 
presentation of  what  happened  at  the  Convention  ?— It 
is  a  very  fair  report. 

I  put  in  a  copy  of  the  Irish  Nation  of  December  10, 
1881.  It  is  impossible  to  read  everything  that  refers 
to  the  Convention  in  this  paper.  I  will  indicate  the 
passages  which  are  material.  There  are  five  or  six 
columns,  and  the  first  passage  is  an  address  signed  by 
Patrick  Ford,  P.  A.  Collins,  John  B.  O'Reilly,  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  T.  Healy,  and  Eugene  Sheehy.  Was  Patrick 
Ford  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

Were  P.  A.  Collins  and  J.  B,  O'Reilly  members  at 
this  time  ? — No. 

Did  P.  A.  Collins  ever  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  ? — No  ;  he  was  opposed. 

Did  J.  B.  O'Keilly  become  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood ?— No. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal  then  read  the  address 
signed  by  Father  Sheehy  and  others  calling  upon  all 
favourable  to  the  Land  League  policy  to  combine  and 
send  delegates  according  to  numbers  to  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Examination  continued. — Doyouknow  who  examined 
the  credentials  for  that  Convention  ? — A  committee 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officer,  not  by  the  Convention. 

Was  it  appointed  by  Betts  or  by  Finerty  ? —  I 
believe  by  Hynes. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  read  at  any  length 
any  of  the  speeches  at  the  present  time.  I  will  first 
mention  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  speeches,  and  next 
Father  Sheehy's.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  have 
proved  the  speeches  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  in 
America. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— No. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Then  I  will  read  from 
the  speech  of  Father  Sheehy.  On  page  3,  column  1, 
Father  Sheehy  says  that  they  were  not  met  merely  for 
the  social  regeneration  of  their  country,  but  for  the 
redemption  of  their  nationality  also.  The  utter  de- 
struction of  landlordism  was  only  the  first  means 
to  the  greater  and  higher  end.  Landlordism  was  a 
hateful  and  hideous  thing  in  Ireland.  It  had  clothed 
Ireland  with  rags  and  led  Ireland  in  chains.  The  people 
would  not  be  content  with  casting  off  their  rags,  they 
would  break  their  chains  ;  and  he  would  fain  give  ex- 
pression to  the  hope  that  they  would  not  cast  the 
links  at  the  feet  of  the  enemy,  but  drive  them  to  her 
heart.  Further  down  the  speaker  says  that  landlord- 
ism must  go.  In  France  the  landlords  had  been 
swept  away  and  crushed,  and  the  same  should 
be  done  in  Ireland.  The  system  had  produced 
famine  and  misery  in  that  country,  and  was  a  monster 
which  fed  upon  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  people. 
The  speaker  explained  that  they  were  not  going  to 
take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  but  were  going  to  spread  the 
light.  He  interpreted  the  No-rent  Manifesto  to 
mean  that  not  one  farthing  of  rent  ought  to  be  paid 
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until  Michael  Davitt  was  released.  In  their  hearts  he 
saw  a  baraing  love  of  Ireland  and  a  burning  hatred 
o£  England.  They  would  give  no  quarter  in  Ireland. 
Legislative  independence  would  not  satisfy  him.  The 
interest  of  Americans  in  the  cause  was  due  not  so 
much  to  love  for  the  old  country  as  to  hatred  of  that 
country's  enemies. 

Examination  continued. — Do  you  now  remember  that 
speech  of  Father  Sheehy  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  remember  Father 
Sheehy  speaking. 

Was  Mr.  Healy  present  when  Father  Sheehy  was 
speaking  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  EtrsSELL.— I  think  it  desirable  that  the 
whole  of  this  speech  should  be  put  in. 

The  President. — A  great  deal  of  it  does  not  seem 
to  advance  the  case  at  all. 

Sir  C.  KuaaKLL. — If  any  fraction  nf  the  speech  is  to 
be  put  in  we  should  like  the  whole  of  it  put  in. 

The  President. — I  have  no  abstract  objection  to 
the  course  which  you  propose,  Sir  Charles,  but  I  am 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  is  very  long. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — Particular  passages  give  no  idea 
of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  meeting. 

The  President. — Shallyou  have  to  call  attention  to 
the  remainder  of  the  speech  hereafter  ? 

Sir  C.  EtrssBLL. — I  shall  probably  have  to  do  so. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  suggest  that  the  speech 
should  not  be  printed  until  my  learned  friendhas  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  it  through.  He  will  then  be 
able  to  judge  better  whether  it  need  be  printed  or  not. 

Sir  C.  EtrssEH. — ^Very  well  ;  but  on  this  condition, 
that  the  passages  which  have  been  read  do  not  go 
upon  the  notes  at  present. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  witness).— Did  you 
receive  on  January  3,  1882,  a  circular  from  the 
Directorate  of  the  United  Brotherhood  relating  to  the 
Convention  ? — Yes  ;  the  document  produced  is  a  copy 
of  the  original. 

The  circular  was  read  by  Sir  H.  James  : — 

"  January  3d,  1882. 

"  Brothers, — Since  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  last 
addressed  you  a  public  call  was  issued  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  societies  or 
organizations  friendly  to  the  present  public  struggle 
in  Jsfmboe  (Ireland).  It  seemed  to  many  leading 
members  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  that  we 
should  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  ourselves  felt  in 
this  public  gathering,  and  the  F.  C.  were  urged  to 
take  action  in  that  direction.  The  F.  C.  were  a  unit 
in  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought  to  take  every 
opportunity  to  give  public  thought  a  national  direction, 
but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  advisability  of  issuing 
an  order  officially  giving  any  positive  direction,  and 
other  members  had  no  objection  to  letters  passing 
between  members  of  the  V.  C.  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing the  election  of  V.  C.  men  from  other  organizations 
without  expense  to  the  V.  C,  but  they  opposed  the 
issuance  of  any  official  circular  which  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  request  to  any  D.  (camp)  to  incur  the 
expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any  public  Convention 
not  called  by  the  V.  C,  or  which  might  be  construed 
into  an  identification  of  the  V.  C.  with  any  public 
«rg»nisiation,  or  even  a,  quasi   endorsement  of  any  but 


the  one  method  of  securing  what  we  are  all  labouring 
for.  When  a  circularwas  issued  to  the  E.  N.'s  (district 
members)  the  two  members  of  the  P.  0.  referred  to 
cheerfully  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
aided  so  far  as  they  could  in  carrying  out  that  will. 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  delegates  who  were 
V.  C.  men  to  report  and  register  at  the  place 
designated,  only  320  names  were  obtained.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  there  were  at  least  eighty 
more  in  attendance  at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  V.  C.  was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice 
a  much  larger  representation  to  the  Convention  than 
did  any  other  organization,  and  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  by  the  secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it 
was  able  to  send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other 
organizations. 

"  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  inaccord  and 
with  unmistakable  views  was  soon  recognized  by  all 
the  elements  in  the  Convention.  Fear,  curiosity,  and 
in  the  end  we  believe  admiration  were  elicited  by 
this  unknown  quantity.  The  impression  seemed  to 
gain  ground  in  many  quarters  that  the  body  of 
delegates  referred  to  meant  to  demand  some  terrible 
things,  and  to  appease  them — although  they  had  neither 
said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating  that  they  held  any 
unnatural  or  dangerous  views — very  Conservative  men 
seemed  willing  to  go  to  the  edge  of  Eadicalism  to  find 
a  safe  half-way  ground  that  could  be  made  common. 

"  These  strange  men  obtained  the  temporary  and 
permanent  chairs  of  the  Convention,  the  secretaries  of 
both,  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the 
committees  on  rules,  permanent  organizations,  and 
resolutions. 

"  The  committee  onpermanent  organization  reported 
at  the  head  of  their  list  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
brother  of  the  V.  C,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  selection  aroused  some  thinly-disguised 
bigotry,  and  met  with  the  immediate  opposition  of 
three  delegates  of  different  faith.  The  Convention, 
however,  arose  above  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  put 
in  practice  the  V.  C.  doctrines — that  all  men  who 
favour  liberty  are  brothers  and  equals,  and  that 
religious  questions  must  be  settled  by  each  indivi- 
dual's conscience,  and  have  no  place  in  the  political 
war  we  are  conducting.  This  act  must  bear  good 
fruit  in  showing  to  the  world  that  this  movement  is 
one  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  that  the  Jsjti  (Irish) 
people,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  their  enemy  to 
keep  them  torn  asunder  by  religious  hatreds,  are  able 
to  be  tolerant,  broad,  and  brotherly  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  their  enemies  had  hoped  they  had  taught 
them  to  be  intolerant,  narrow,  and  hateful  towards 
each  other.  The  resolution  committee  in  their  report 
took  broad  ground  in  favour  of  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  their  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  men  who  voted  for  this  report  did 
not  appreciate  its  logical  sequence.  But  it  is  our 
duty  to  teach  it  to  our  countrymen  in  all  organiza- 
tions. It  is  this.  If  a  people  live  under  a  government 
which  is  an  unnatural  one,  if  they  have  a  right  to 
another  form  of  government,  then  they  have  a  right  to 
overthrow  their  unnatural  and  to  establish  their 
natural  government,  and  if  they  are  not  ready  to  do  so 
immediately,  it  is  their  duty  to  begin  and  to  push 
vigorously  the  work  of  preparing  for  this  change.  The 
Convention,  it  is  true,  taught  us  nothing  novel  by  this 
declaration.  It  but  reiterated  our  position.  But  it 
did,  through  the  representatives  of  strictly  religious 
and  other  organizations,  agree  upon  this  as  the  latest 
revised  text  of  our  national   political  scripture.    Let 
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us  preach  and  teach  from  the  text.  Let  us  remember 
that,  though  this  text  was  accepted  by  all,  many  only 
did  so  because  they  feared  the  demand  for  something 
—just  what  they  could  not  divine — but  surely  some 
terrible  thing.  Therefore  upon  us,  in  the  future  as 
at  present  and  in  the  past,  must  the  gospel  of 
nationalism  rely  for  advocacy. 

"Through  the  Convention,  however,  we  have  secured 
a  larger  audience,  and  the  means  of  reaching  that 
audience  without  expense  to  the  V.  C. 

"  A  large  number  of  the  V.C.  men  favoured  the 
formation  of  a  new  public  organization  to  supplant  all 
the  factions  now  in  existence. 

"  It  was  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  new  organi- 
zation urged  and  disseminated  among  the  delegates 
would  create  such  a  public  opinion  among  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Convention  as  would  compel  the  leaders 
of  rival  factions  to  agree  to  surrender  to  the  new 
body,  as  they  agreed  in  the  selection  of  a  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Convention.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  disappointment.  One  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
1,000  organizations  gave  notice  that  he  would  not 
yield  to  the  proposed  new  one  [Collins]. 

"  Another  gentleman  declared  that,  though  not  the 
head  of  nominal  organizations,  he  collected  more 
money  than  the  other  [ford],  would  not  recognize  the 
new  organization,  and  would  persist  in  having  no 
intermediate  correspondent  between  him  and  the 
foreign  treasurer.  Thus,  had  our  men  forced  through 
their  new  organization,  the  result  would  have  been 
but  the  formation  of  another  body,  not  a  uuion  at  all, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  result  of  the  great 
gathering  would  have  been  but  the  addition  of  one 
more  faction.  The  Convention  finally  decide^  to 
create  a  national  committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chair. 

"  This  committee  has  power  to  call  future  Conven- 
tions, to  address  all  societies  now  in  existence,  or 
hereafter  to  be  created,  whenever,  in  its  judgment, 
the  interests  of  the  cause  required  such  addresses,  and 
to  take  steps  to  bring  about  the  desired  federation  of 
all  the  organizations  in  this  country  upon  a  national 
basis.  The  Committee  was  appointed  iy  a  V.C.  chair- 
man. Doubtless  it  can  find  means  to  teach  our  views, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new  period  when  such  a 
public  organization  can  be  formed  by  common  consent 
and  without  the  creation  of  ill-will  towards  the  V.C. 
or  the  multiplication  of  factions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  committee  above  referred  to  have  met, 
have  organized  by  the  selection  of  V.C.  men  as 
officers,  have  issued  an  address,  and  already  have 
taken  steps  looking  to  union  of  all  the  elements 
composing  our  race.  Part  of  their  duty  is  to  appeal 
to  all  presidents  of  existing  societies  to  send  their 
news  concerning  the  union.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
member  of  the  V.C.  who  knows  the  president  of  any 
Jsjti  society  to  use  his  influence  to  get  that 
president  forthwith  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Committee,  Andrew  F.  Brown,  11th  and 
Walnut  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  he  favours  the 
proposed  union,  and  that  he  desires  the  committee  to 
proceed  to  bring  about  a  union,  and  authorizes  them 
to  act  for  him  in  so  doing.  These  gentlemen — the 
presidents — may  be  urged  to  write  that  they  have 
confidence  in  the  committee  chosen  by  so  large  and 
able  a  Convention. 

"  By  securing  this  course  on  the  part  of  all  society 
presidents  the  power  of  action  will  be  placed  in  the 
committee,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  appointed  by 


a   V.G.  chairman    in  the  Convention  and  is  now  directed 
and  officered  by  V.G.  men. 

"  The  brothers  of  each  D,  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this  will  take  the  necessary  action  to  carry  out 
the  instruction  above  given.  The  argument  may  be 
used,  without  disclosing  any  ardent  nationalism,  to 
those  with  whom  the  argument  is  unavailing,  that  the 
race  in  this  country  ought  to  act  in  unity  and  har- 
mony, so  as  to  gain  the  respect  of  those  among  whom 
we  live.  The  spectacle  of  eight  hundred  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  chosen  from  all  the 
walks  of  life,  representing  societies  having  great 
divergencies  in  their  purposes  and  views  and  meeting 
without  any  distinctly-defined  plan  of  action,  was  one 
naturally  calculated  to  arouse  wonder,  if  not  fear, 
among  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  their  race.  Their 
peaceful,  good-natured  exchange  of  views,  marked  by 
patience,  ability,  and  toleration,  their  agreement  on  a 
common  declaration,  and  their  separation  in  peace, 
good  will,  and  with  renewed  devotion  to  the  laud  of 
their  fathers,  their  generous  donations  for  its  aid— 
although  not  sent  to  the  treasury  we  would  have 
chosen — all  these  are,  we  trust,  happy  omens  of  a 
better  and  brighter  future  for  the  struggling,  oppressed 
land  in  whose  behalf  and  for  whose  liberation  we  are 
enlisted.  The  Convention  brought  together  and  made 
acquainted  our  brothers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  we  hope,  as  we  believe,  loimed  friend- 
ships which  will  remain  cemented,  and  which  will 
result  in  advantage  to  the  cause.  It  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  old  members  of  the  organization  the 
new  brothers  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
Minnesota,  who  have  been  brought  into  the  ranks 
within  the  past  year.  Their  character,  their  ability, 
their  earnestness,  their  enthusiasm,  their  prominence 
in  their  respective  homes— all  demonstrated,  not  only 
the  wisdom,  but  the  necessity  of  sending  an  organizer 
to  the  new  States  they  represent — States  which 
formerly  had  no  connexion  with  the  national  cause  ; 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  hosts  of  good,  true,  useful 
men  who  can  be  brought  into  the  V.C.  if  each  of  us  is 
but  as  active  and  earnest  as  he  should  be  in  building 
up  the  organization.  We  appeal  to  you,  in  conclusion, 
brothers,  while  doing  whatever  is  in  your  power  in  a 
public  way'  to  bring  about  unity  among  our  country- 
men, on  the  basis  of  a  true  knowledge  of  our  country's 
wrongs,  and  for  the  only  reliable  remedy  for  those 
wrongs,  not  to  forget  that  the  obligations  we  owe  to 
the  V.C.  mast  be  fully  discharged  by  each  one  of  us 
before  beginning  the  discharge  of  any  others. 
"  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

"X.  of  F.C.  V.C. 
"  Y.  of  F.C.  V.C." 

A  copy  of  a  circular  issued  in  the  beginning  of  1882, 
and  received  by  the  witness  after  the  one  just  read, 
was  identified  by  him.     It  was  not  read. 

The  Attorney-General. — Did  you  at  the  time  send 
copies  of  these  circulars  to  the  Home  Government  ?— 
Yes. 

All  these  copies  of  documents  were  sent  to  England 
a  short  time  after  they  were  made  ? — Yes. 

Have  they  been  in  your  possession  since  you  came 
over  here  ? — Never. 

You  remember  that  you  said  yesterday  that  you 
were  asked  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  get  Devoy  or  Sullivan 
to  come  to  England  ?— Yes. 

And  you  detailed  yesterday  the  conversations  that 
you   had    with   Devoy,  Snllivan.  and  Hynes.    Do  you 
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know  whether  Sullivan  did  come  ? — Yes  ;    he  came  to 
this  country. 
In  what  year  ?— In  1882. 

Did  you  see  Sullivan  both  before  his  departure  and 
after  his  return  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  he  was  away  ? — I  could 
tell  you  how  long  he  was  away  from  Chicago  ;  but  I 
must  explain  that  when  gentlemen  of  that  kind  leave 
Chicago  to  come  to  this  country  they  take  a  trip  to 
Florida. 
But  how  long  was  he  .away  ? — About  two  months. 
Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  of  an  excep- 
tional character  ? — Not  immediately  before  his  depar- 
ture. There  is  nothing  later  than  the  last  days  of 
June,  1882. 

What  did  he  say  before  he  left  ? — That  the  proposal 
that  he  would  make  woulif  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  before  he  left  ? — No. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  made  no  mention  of  his 
departure. 

Did  you  know    that    he    was    coming  to  this  side  of 
he  water  ? — Yes. 
From  him  ? — No. 

How  then  ? — From  the  underground  telegraph. 
Did  you  see  him  after  his  return  ? — Yes. 
What  do  yon  mean   by  the  underground  telegraph  ? — 
Through  associating  with  those  who  had  the  confidence 
of  those  who   knew    everything   that    was    transpiring 
that  I  did  not   know    myself.      I  was  endeavouring  to 
get  information  through  every  channel.     I  know  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge  that  he  left  and  that  he  came 
back  ;    but  as  to  his  intentions  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture my   knowledge   depends  upon   the  information 
of  other  persons,  not  upon  my  own. 
Did  you  see  Sullivan  after  his  return  ? — Yes. 
Now,  confining  your  attention  to    the  subject  matter 
which  had  previously  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
England,  what  did  he   tell  you  that  he  had  done  .' — He 
entered  into  no  details  at  this  time. 
Did  he  at  any  time  ? — Later  on. 
When  ?— In  the  month  of  May,  1883. 
With  reference  to  his  visit  to  this  side  of  the  water, 
what    did  he  say  ? — Am  I  to  confine  myself  to  what  he 
said  ? 
The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Yes. 

Sir  C.  K0SSBLL.— Is  this  evidence,  my  Lord  ? 
According  to  his  statement  this  person  had  authority 
to  carry  out  certain  instructions,  but  we  have  got 
away  from  that  and  now  have  second  or  third  hand 
alleged  conversations  with  Sullivan  introducing  I 
know  not  what, 

Mr.  AsQuiTH. — According  to  this  gentleman's  state- 
ment, my  Lord,  Mr.  Parnell  gave  him  an  express 
mission  to  America,  and  anything  in  furtherance  of 
that  mission  your  Lordships  have  admitted  as  evidence. 
Now  this  mission  has  been  accomplished  and  an 
alleged  rapprochement  has  been  brought  about. 
Sullivan  has  been  over  to  Europe  in  consequence  of 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  negotiations  which   Mr, 


Farnell  intrusted  to  this  witness,  and  the  mission 
accomplished,  Sullivan's  statement  has  no  mors 
validity  than  the  report  of  any  third  person  as  ta 
what  he  had  done. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAti.— We  allege  that  this  con' 
spiracy  was  being  worked  by  various  agencies  for  thS 
promotion  of  certain  objects.  This  witness  was  re- 
quested to  see  a  number  of  persons  and  to  get  some  of 
them  to  come  to  Europe,  and  it  would  be  part  of  hia 
mission  to  see  whether  the  thing  was  carried  out  or 
not.  It  would  be  just  as  much  an  act  done  in  the 
fnrtherance  of  the  general  object  of  the  conspiracy  as 
the  previous  part  of  the  mission.  My  friends  seek  to 
confine  the  evidence  to  a  particular  agency  on  a 
particnlar  occasion,  but  we  have  this  man's  position 
continuing,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  stopping  tha 
confidential  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  Ha 
was  desired  to  communicate  with  certain  persons  for 
certain  purposes, and  he  had  to  find  out  by  conversation 
with  some  of  them  whether  those  purposes  had  been 
effected,  and  whether  the  alliance  which  Mr.  Parnell 
desired  to  see  continued  on  a  better  footing  than  had 
previously  existed  had  been  brought  about.  I  submit 
that  all  the  acts  of  persons  working  together  in 
furtherance  of  a  general  conspiracy  are  admissible  in 
evidence. 

The  President. — There  is  a  well-defined  line. 
Anvthing  they  agree  upon  in  furtherance  of  theii 
common  objects  is  admissible,  whether  by  words  oi 
deeds,  but  when  the  evidence  takes  this  form,  that 
one  of  the  alleged  conspirators  makes  a  statement  o{ 
something  which  would  affect  others,  that  is  a 
different  matter. 

The  ATTORNEY-GEfTERAL. — Bnt  it  is  withreference  to 
carrying  out  the  general  objects  of  the  conspiracy. 
This  may  be  taken  to  be  the  report  by  one  agent  to 
another  agent. 

The  President. — Of  what  he  had  done  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — In  pursuance  of  directiong 
given  him.  Further  action  might  depend  upon  the 
report  made. 

The  President. — If  that  could  be  shown  it  would  be 
different. 

The  Attorney-General. — Supposing  Sullivan  said, 
"  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing.  Yon  must  find 
Devoy  or  Hynes,  or  some  one  else,  and  ask  them  to 
do  what  is  required."  The  duty  this  gentleman  under- 
took had  not  determined  till  the  result  of  his  efforts 
was  known  to  him.  There  might  be  further  occasion 
for  his  exertions  until  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
mission  was  assured,  and  everything  relating  to  the 
matter  would  be  admissible. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  friend  now  suggests  as  the 
ground  of  admissibility  of  this  evidence  that  the 
witness's  position  was  continuous  until  the  alleged 
alliance,  the  object  of  the  mission  with  which  he  wag 
intrusted,  had  been  brought  about.  I  will  remind 
your  Lordships  that  yesterday  the  witness  stated  he 
dated  what   he   called   the   understanding   as   having 
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taken  place  and  been  completed  at  the  meeting  in 
August,  1881. 

The  Commissioners  consulted  together  for  a'  few 
minutes,  after  which 

The  President  said. — In  its  present  form  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  question  is  not  admissible. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — May  I  suggest  to  your  Lordships 
that  the  witness  should  leave  the  Court. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— Will  you  go  out  of 
Court  for  a  few  moments,  Major  le  Caron  ? 

The  witness  having  left  the  court,   ■ 

The  Pebsident  resumed, — If  the  question  were  put 
in  another  form  to  elicit  an  answer,  to  this  effect, 
"  Were  any  arrangements  come  to  as  to  something  to 
he  done  in  the  future  ?"  thee  it  is  obvious  that  the 
statement  of  what  had  occurred  might  legitimately 
form  part  of  the  answer.  If  the  Attorney-General 
sees  fit  to  put  the  question  in  that  form  to  elicit  the 
fact  as  to  whether  anythmg  was  to  be  done  in  the 
future  it  is  probable  it  would  lead  up  to  a  statement 
of  what  is  admissible. 

The  witness  having  re-entered  the  witness-box,  the 
examination  was  resumed  by  the  Attobney-Genebal. 

At  your  interview  with  Sullivan  had  you  any  con- 
versation with  him  as  to  what  plan  was  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  future  in  connexion  with  the  warfare  ? — 
Yes. 

In  discussing  the  plan  which  was  to  be  carried 
out  with  any  of  your  leaders  did  you  refer 
to  what  had  passed  ou  this  side  of  the  water. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  same  interview  for  which 
you  have  fixed  May,  1883  ?— We  discussed  at 
that  date  what  was  to  be  our  future  policy 
so  far  as  active  warfare  was  concerned. 

Did  Sullivan,  on  the  same  occasion,  in  discussing 
this,  refer  to  what  had  passed  when  he  was  in  Paris  ? 
■ — It  occurred  during  the  same  day. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — Now,  my  Lord,  I  submit 
that  that  is  admissible,  and  I  have  a  right  to  put  it. 

The  Peesident  (to  witness),— Was  it  part  of  the 
same  conversation  ? 

Witness. — I  will  explain,  my  Lord.  1  personally 
received  an  invitation  from  Alexander  Sullivan  to 
attend  a  public  demonstration.  The  demonstration 
was  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon8in,'and  I  travelled  there 
and  back  with  Sullivan.  A  series  of  conversations 
took  place  during  my  journey  there  and  back  in  the 
cars  with  Sullivan. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — What  did  he  say  with 
regard  to  the  future  policy  of  the  organization  ? — He 
mentioned  respecting  what  had  been  done  at  first. 

What  did  he  say  ?  Give  us  the  substance  of  the 
conversation. — So  far  as  the  failure  and  arrest  of 
Dr.  Gallagher,  he  said  that,  in  future,  men  would  be 
chosen  for  the  work  who  would  not  go  beyond  their 
orders,  as  Dr.  Gallagher  had  done.  I  inquired  of  him 
in  what  way.  He  answered  me  that  the  doctor  dis- 
obeyed instructions  and  "  gave  himself  away  ;"  that 
he  got  in  with  some  of  Bossa's  men,  who  told  Jim 
M'Dermott,  who  informed  the  Government. 


What  further  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  continue  to  send  over  men  from  the 
other  side,  and  to  continue  an  active  policy. 

' '  To  continue  to  send  over  men  ' ' — for  what  pur- 
pose ? — For  the  continuation  of  the  active  warfare— 
the  dynamite  campaign. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — I  shall  prove  the  date  of 
Gallagher's  arrest — April,  1882.  (To  witness.)  In 
discussing  with  him  as  to  the  future,  'did  he  refer  to 
anything  that  had  passed  in  Paris  ? — He  stated  that 
he  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the 
organization  in  Paris,  but  he  did  not  give  me  any 
details  of  that  meeting  at  that  time. 

Did  he  at  any  time  ? — He  did,  in  general  terms. 

Did  he  give  you  subsequently  the  substance  of  what 
passed  at  that  meeting  ?-=-No,  Sir,  only  in  general 
terras. 

I  do  not  press  it  until  I  see  what  further  comes  of 
it.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  receive  this  circular 
(handing  the  document  to  witness),  dated  April,  1882  ? 
—I  did. 

The  Attoenby-Genebal  then  read  thefoUowing  :— 

"  To  the  OiBcers  and  Members  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood) 

"  D.'s  (Camps)  of  the  V.  C.  are  requested  to  at  once 
adopt  or  organize,  as  most  practical,  without  expense 
to  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  a  military  organi- 
zation in  that  arm  of  the  service,  land  or  naval,  most 
available  to  the  local  organization,  each  according  to 
its  own  facilities  and  the  topography  of  land  and 
water  in  the  vicinity.  Rifle  clubs,  target  clubs,  sig- 
nal corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  naval  clubs  were 
available.  A  few  days'  field  service  should  be  adopted 
from  time  to  time,  and  every  means  taken  of  instruct- 
ing the  members  in  military  operations. 

"  It  is  also  requested  that  picnics,  excursions,  &c., 
during  the  coming  summer  months  should  be  made 
available  for  increasing  the  '  Plough  '  (Arms)  Fund. 
Every  D.  (Camp)  in  the  country  «hould  make  arrange- 
ments to  give  a  picnic,  excursion,  or  entertainment 
on  the  4th  July,  with  the  double  view  of  appropriately 
celebrating  American  independence  and  aiding  tho 
funds  of  the  organization.  As  far  as  possible,  good 
speakers  should  be  procured,  and  the  principles  of  our 
holy  cause  taught  and  advanced  among  the  people.  In 
commending  this  suggestion  the  F.  C.  (Executive 
Body)  take  occasion  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  tor  the  great  progress 
made  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  organization 
and  the  admirable  and  clock-like  manner  in  which  the 
Emmett  celebration  was  carried  out  all  over  the 
country.  Our  numbers  are  greater  than  ever  before, 
our  resources  are  greater,  and  our  prospects  of  success 
are  brighter.  The  spirit  and  fortitude'  of  the  order  i.s 
firmer  and  higher  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  we  ask, 
you  to  press  on  the  glorious  work  with  the  same  lofty 
courage  and  intense  devotion  that  has  hithertofore 
marked  your  every  effort. 

'  Yours,  &c., 
"  X.  (President),  F.  C.  (Executive  Body),  V.  0. 
(United  Brotherhood)." 

Did  you  in  October,  1882,  receive  another  circular  ? 
—Yes,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1882. 
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The  Attornky-Geneeal  read  the  following  : — 

"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  In  view  of  preparatory  work  now  being  condacted 
by  the  R.  D.  (Eevolationary  Directory),  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  organization  for  an  immediate 
and  a  special  effort  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  that 
body.  We  ask  every  D.  (Camp)  in  the  organization  to 
endeavour  to  raise  a  smn  equal  to  five  dollars  per 
member,  and  to  have  that  sum  in  the  hands  of  Z. 
(Treasurer),  subject  to  the  order  of  the  R.  D.  (Revo- 
lutionary, Directory),  within  thirty  days.  We  know 
that  there  are  many  brothers  who  cannot  afford  to  give 
five  dollars,  but  we  also  know  there  are  many  who  can 
afford  to  give  many  times  that  sum,  and  who  do  donate 
large  sums  in  public  places.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  aggregate  of  large  and  small  sums  given  in 
response  to  this  call  will  equal  an  average  of  five 
dollars  per  man,  and  we  beg  to  say  that  the  poor  man 
who  has  to  struggle  for  his  daily  bread,  and  who  gives 
but  one  dollar,  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  and 
gratitude  as  his  more  fortunately  situated  brother 
who  gives  a  larger  sum.  Nor  do  we  desire  any  mem- 
ber to  give  a  cent  who  wants  to  know  just  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  how,  when,  and  where  it  is  to  be  done. 
Neither  will  we  make  any  bombastic  promise  that 
within  any  time  definite  the  world  will  be  startled 
because  this  is  the  golden  opportunity.  There  are  no 
more  useful  asses  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  than 
those  who  imagine  they  are  serving  our  cause  by 
clamouring  for  immediate  action  and  preaching  on  the 
side  walks  about  the  opportuneness  of  the  present 
moment.  Such  talk  retards  our  active  work, 
and  the  man  is  not  a  revolutionist  who  does 
not  know  so  palpable  a  truth.  If  every  revolu- 
tionist in  his  public  utterances,  while  preaching 
the  right  to  do  something,  would  lament  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  anything  now  being  done,  much  less 
vigilance  would  be  exercised  by  the  enemy,  and  much 
work  would  be  done  cheaply  without  expectation  or 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  enemy — which  is  now  by 
our  senseless  clamour  rendered  next  to  impossible.  We 
should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Russian  revolutionists. 
They  recently  allowed  the  impression  to  get  abroad 
that  their  organization  was  crushed,  yet  the  first 
bridge  over  which  the  Emperor  crossed  was  destroyed, 
and  the  Emperor  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  It  the 
men  in  charge  of  our  movement  are  to  accomplish 
results  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  themselves,  and 
advantageous  to  the  common  cause,  they  must  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  the  stupid  clamour  of  men 
who  have  been  boasting  of  action  and  demanding 
action  all  their  lives,  but  who  never  acted  either  to 
their  country's  advantage  or  to  their  enemy's  injury. 

"  In  the  main  the  members  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  have,  exhibited  a  patience,  a  discipline, 
and  a  loyalty  which  at  once  establish  hope,  confidence, 
and  gratitude  in  our  hearts.  The  organization  was 
never  in  such  good  discipline,  although  at  places 
officers  have  been  negligent  in  their  reports  and  corre- 
spondence. Our  growth  has  been  steady  and  healthy. 
Since  the  last  circular  was  issued  the  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  have  been  organized  at'  the  following 
places."  Then  follow  a  great  number  of  names  of 
places  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  work  of  increasing  the  special  fund  has  been 
pushed    with   vigour   in   some   places,  although  much 
neglected  in  others.         •        *        »        *        * 
These    demonstrations,    we   believe,    have  done  miyjh 


more  good  than  the  raising  of  money,  desirable  and 
essential  as  that  work  is — they  have  brought  the 
brothers  of  several  D.'s  (Camps)  together  to  exchange 
views  and  to  form  pleasant  and  useful  relationships  ; 
they  have  given  opportunities  to  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  those  outside  our  ranks,  to  talk  to  those  who  must 
take  our  places,  if  those  places  are  to  be  filled,  after 
our  days,  and  to  interest  the  .mothers  who  so  largely 
aid  in  forming  the  thoughts  and  principles  of  the 
rising  generation.  At  a  recent  reunion  of  the  Chicago 
D.'s  (Camps),  16,  96,  117,  and  438,  the  delegates  to 
the  last  Convention  from  those  D.'s  (Camps)  were 
directed  to  urge  upon  us  the  necessity  of  appealing 
to  you  not  to  neglect  the  duty  of  teaching  your  sons 
and  daughters  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  their 
duty  to  labour  for  it.  The  Chicago  brothers  are  right. 
Every  Jsjti  (Irish)  house  should  have  Jsjti  (Irish) 
history  and  Jsjti  (Irish)  poetry  on  its  shelves.  Every 
Jsjti  (Irish)  family  growing  up  should  be  so  taught 
that  each  one  would  hate  our  oppressor  and  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  right  our  wrongs.  Too  many  of  the 
younger  generation  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
history  of  their  motherland,  and  alas  !  many  of  them 
have  so  imbibed  the  prejudices  of  the  enemy's  litera- 
ture that  they  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  who  and 
what  they  are.  To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  to 
educate  young  and  old  in  our  cause,  to  inspire  all  with 
affection  for  that  sacred  cause,  to  see  that  our  songs 
are  sung,  our  traditions  related,  our  wrongs  exposed 
in  every  household  over  which  we  have  control  oi 
influence,  to  make  every  one  with  our  blopd  in  his  or 
her  veins  one  with  us  m  sympathies  and  in  actions  ; 
all  these  are  as  much  our  duty  as  the  placing  of 
ploughs  where  our  farmers  can  use  them.  We  beg  ol 
each  man  in  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  to  resolve 
faithfully  to  perform  these  duties.  Try  to  get  oui 
whole  people  aroused,  interested,  instructed,  and 
united.  Let  every  neighbourhood  have  those  in  its 
midst  who  can  and  will  correct  false  statements, 
whether  promulgated  against  us  and  our  purposes  from 
pulpit.  Press,  or  rostrum.  Let  our  families  be  so 
taught  to  so  hate  our  oppressor  that  they  will  feel  it  a, 
disgrace  to  wear  goods  made  by  the  enemy  or  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aid  the  enemy's  pro« 
gress  either  in  mercantile  or  political  movements. 
This  subject  you  cannot  consider  too  carefully  or  too 
seriously.  The  duties  following  its  consideration  you 
cannot  perform  too .  thoroughly  or  too  expeditiously. 
We  commend  these  duties  to  you  with  heartfelt  earnest- 
ness. 

' '  We  are  in  receipt  of  several  cpmmunications  f ronj 
D.'s  (Camps),  some  of  them  being  accompanied  with 
resolutions  requesting  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  to 
take  full  control  of  the  national  fund  originally 
called  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  In  answer  we 
direct  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Convention.  That  body  — ^the  power  which  created 
us— by  an  overwhelming  vote,  decided  that  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  controlling  the  fund  in 
question.  We  will  be  governed  by  that  decision. 
Since  the  Convention  a  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  through  the  public  Press  concerning  this  fund.  If 
we  were  now  to  take  the  fund,  the  organization  would 
become  an  object  of  attack,  newspaper  criticism,  and 
public  investigation.  We  would  not  care  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  putting  the  organization  in  that  posi" 
tion,  even  if  the  remainder  of  the  fund  were  offered 
to  us.  If  the  policy  of  the  V.  C.  (United  BrotherhoodJ 
in  relation  to  that  matter  is  to  be  changed,  the' 
change  must  be  made  by  your  convention.    Many  of 
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the  communications  upon  this  subject  also  request  as  to 
suppress  the  unseemly  newspaper  discussions  concern- 
ing this  fund,  and  to  prevent  papers  holding  our  views 
from  descending  to  personal  quarrels  in  place  of 
remaining  on  the  higher  ground  of  principle.  We 
respectfully  inform  the  writers  of  such  letters  that  the 
F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  control  no  newspaper,  support 
none,  and  have  no  newspaper  organs.  Our  only  method 
of  speaking  is  through  or  by  circulars  through  the 
D.'s.  The  brothers  who  are  displeased  with  the  course 
of  papers  shonld  make  their  names  known  to  the 
editors  of  those  papers.  Coming  from  subscribers, 
such  views  would  be  more  potent  than  any  words  from 
us  would  be.  We  should  say,  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
ho.wever,  that  we  do  most  sincerely  deprecate  those 
(lersonal  quarrels  and  the  public  disgrace  to  our  cause 
which  follows  them,  and  we  hereby,  in  the  only  man- 
ner and  through  the  only  channel  we  can  communicate, 
appeal  to  all  brothers  who  publish  newspapers  to  avoid 
personalities  and  to  endeavour  to  lift  the  cause  to 
a  higher  plane — one  that  will  be  more  likely  to  edify 
ourselves  and  to  dignify  our  position  in  the  eyes  of  tne 
world.  We  are  in  constant  receipt  of  inquiries  about 
military  organizations  connected  with  the  D.'s.  There 
are  a  few  large  cities  where  the  maintenance  of  a 
military  .  .  .  may  be  prudent.  Generally  it  is  a 
mistake  to  attempt  such  organizations.  The  cost 
of  arms,  uniforms,  flags,  hall  rent,  and  other  expenses 
could  be  used  much  more  advantageously.  It  is  much 
better  for  our  men  to  join  the  State  Militia,  where 
they  receive  the  best  instruction,  uniforms,  and  arms 
without  cost,  and  where  they  are  compelled  to  obey 
orders  and  become  disciplined.  In  places  where  it 
is  impossible  to  join  the  State  Militia,  the  men,  with- 
out going  to  the  expense  of  supporting  companies,  can 
practise  target  shooting  and  in  other  respects  make 
themselves  useful.  In  many  of  the  mining  and  other 
regions  they  can  acquire  knowledge  of  the  use  and  pre- 
paration of  certain  articles  of  modem  warfare.  Such 
knowledge  would  make  these  men  of  value  to  the 
cause  in  the  'practical  work  which  some  day  it  must 
undertake.  A  very  large  number  of  the  brothers  who 
want  something  done  might  profitably  engage  in  learn- 
ing how  to  do  something.  When  they  have  learned 
let  them  report  to  their  S.  G.  (Senior  Guardian)  what 
experience  an!  what  practical  knowledge  they  have, 
and  upon  how  short  a  notice  their  services  can  be  had 
by  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood).  This  course  will 
make  the  doing  of  something  within  the  possibilities. 
We  encourage  the  desire  to  acquire  military  know- 
ledge. We  discourage  the  formation  of  independent 
companies  with  the  great  expense  incident  thereto. 
But,  where  companies  are  in  existence  and  the 
expenses  already  alluded  to  have  been  incurred,  it  is 
well  to  keep  them  alive  and  get  the  benefits  of 
the  outlay.  Men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  regular 
troops  who  are  anxious  to  become  useful  can  gratify 
their  desire  by  prudent  observation,  and  often  can  get 
instructions  from  those  in  the  Army,  whom,  with  little 
effort,  they  can  make  members  of  the  V.  C.  In  join- 
ing the  State  Militia  we  also  suggest  that  onr  mon, 
without  attracting  or  appearing  to  be  intimate,  en- 
deavour to  work  together  and  secure  the  election  of 
competent  brothers  as  officers,  so  that  the  organization 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  men  in  all 
positions.  We  beseech  you  to  spare  no  effort  to 
strengthen  the  organization  and  to  enlarge  its  Special 
Fund.  That  you  have  acted  generonsly  in  the  past, 
that  you  have  made  sacrifices,  if  to  serve  one's 
country  can  be  called  a  sacrifice,  we  well  know,  but. 


remember,  that  while  as  a  rule  you  are  called  upon 
merely  to  deprive  yourselves  of  some  pleasure  or 
luxury,  there  are  those  of  us  who  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  and  whose  labours,  if  any  moment  dis- 
covered, would  lead  to  their  destruction. 

"  The  only  promise  we  can  make,  the  only  informa- 
tion we  can  give,  is  that  we  and  those  with  whom 
we  are  associated  are  trying  with  God's  aid  faith- 
fully to  discharge  our  duties,  and  that  we  believe 
the  movements  we  are  now  conducting  will  result 
beneficially  and  will  meet  with  your  fullest  approba- 
tion." 

I  will  only  ask  one  question  upon  that.  You. 
observe  this — "  There  are  those  of  us  who  carry 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  whose  labours,  if  any 
moment  discovered,  would  lead  to  their  destruction." 
What  did  you  understand  that  as  referring  to  ? 

SiE  C.  Russell  objected  to  the  question. 

The  President. — That  is  not  a  statement  that 
requires  any  explanation.  We  shall  draw  our  own 
inference  from  it. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  resuming,  the  Attorney-Genebal  again  took 
up  the  examination  of  Major  Le  Caron. 

Do  you  remember  in  February,  1883,  having  a  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Clingen  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  at  that  time  from  him  whether  it  was 
proposed  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  come  to  America  ? 
— Yes . 

Will  you  just  tell  us  what  Colonel  Clingen  said 
about  that  ? 

Sir  C.  RirsSBLL. — My  Lords,  I  must  object  to  that 
question. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  am  proposing  to  ask 
this  witness,  as  a  senior  guardian,  as  to  that  proposed 
meeting. 

The  PBESirENT.— Is  it  suggested  that  Mr.  Parnell 
did  go  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— No, my  Lord,  he  did  not 
go.  The  drift  of  it  is  that  it  has  reference  to  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  people  who  did  go  out. 

The  President. — Very  well,  if  there  was  any 
arrangement  for  a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Parnell  was 
expected  to  be  present,  the  question  is  admissible. 
You  invite  opposition,  Mr.  Attorney,  by  the  constant 
use  of  the  word  conversation,  which  is  a  very  loose 
term.     You  should  use  a  term  not  so  loose. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  witness). — Did  Colonel 
Clingen  make  any  communication  to  you  about  an 
intended  meeting  of  the  Executive  Body  ? — Yes  ;  on 
February  18. 

When  did  the  meeting  take  place  ? — In  April. 

Did  he  say  who  was  coming  to  attend  it  ? — He  said 
it  was  anticipated  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan 
would  both  be  in  the  country  by  that  time. 

Did  Mr.  Parnell  come  over  in  that  year  or  not  ?— 
He  did  not. 

Did  Mr.  Egan  come  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  what  time  Egan  arrived  in  America 
—March  3,  1883, 
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Did  you  see  him  ?— I  saw  him  about  a  week  after 
he  arrived  in  the  country. 

Where  was  he  staying  ? — In  Oak-street,  Chicago,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan. 

Was  Alexander  Sullivan  then  president  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  ? — He  was. 

How  long  did  Egan  stay  with  him  ? — A  few  days  only. 

Did  you  see  Ggan  yourself  ? — I  saw  him  in  company 
with  Alexander  Sullivan  in  Chicago  at  that  time. 

When  did  you  first  have  any  conversation  with 
Egan  ? — During  the  session,  when  I  was  attending  the 
open  Convention  of  the  Land  and  National  League  in 
1883. 

Did  you  receive  this  circular,  dated  March  30,  1883 
(handing  document  to  witness)  ? — Yes. 

This, my  Lords,  is  from  the  Revolutionary  Directory 
to  the  Senior  Guardians  : — 

"  These  instructions  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
S.  G.'s  (Senior  Guardians)  only,  and  are  not  to  be 
read  or  mentioned  as  being  received  by  any  one  else 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  but  are  to  be 
enforced  as  coming  from  the  Constitution  or  laws, 
when  they  are  prohibitory  or  mandatory.  When,  how- 
ever, the  suggestions  contained  herein  require  that 
some  one  take  the  initiative,  or  when  they  require 
organization  or  action,  the  S.  6.  is  looked  to  to  put 
the  suggestions  into  operations  both  by  counsel, 
action,  and  example. 

"  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  S.G.'s  to  diligently 
inquire,  without  informing  the  parties  or  any  one 
else,  the  names  and  address  of  the  men  best  fitted 
for  private  work  of  a  confidential  and  dangerous 
character,  and  report  the  same  in  a  list  made  out  or 
furnished  for  that  purpose  to  Y.  (the  Secretary),  and 
this  list  shall  be  made  out  at  such  stated  periods  as 
they  may  be  demanded. 

"  2.  S.  G.  will  prohibit  any  and  all  argument,  dis- 
cussion, or  reply  to  any  and  all  statements  or 
charges,  from  any  source,  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  organization  of  which  he  is  to  be  the  judge,  either 
in  writing  or  interview  or  in  any  manner  whatever  by 
any  member  of  the  organization. 

"3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  S.  G.'s  to  urge  or 
organize  military  companies,  rifle  clubs,  signal  corps, 
or  schools  of  skirmishers,  such  as  maybe  best  adapted 
to  the  locality  and  the  tastes  of  the  men,  and  they 
shall  report  in  writing  the  character,  number,  and 
resources  of  the  same. 

"  4.  In  cities  and  towns  accessible  to  navigation 
it  is  deemed  important  to  ascertain  all  the  persons 
skilled  in  navigation  available  to  the  purposes  of  the 
organization,  and  report  their  names,  experience,  and 
character  to  the  foregoing  address. 

"  6.  S.  G.'s  are  instructed  to  make  their  places  of 
meeting  so  far  as  possible  their  own  property  by  lease 
or  ownership.  Where  the  same  is  possible  several 
clubs  should  be  established,  the  profits  to  revert  to 
the  order, 

"  7.  As  the  successful  working,  iucrease  in  mem- 
bers, and  resources,  is  always  largely  due  to  the 
personal  exertions  of  S.'G.'s,  it  is  urged  that  every 
S.  G.  be  active  and  energetic  in  increasing  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  organization.  D.'s 
(camps)  of  instruction  for  officers  and  D.'s  should  Le 
held  as  often  as  possible,  and  every  man  drilled  to 
perfection  in  his  place  in  tho  work  of  meetings.    D.'s 


should  bo  opened  promptly  and  the  work  of  tho  order 
carried  out  rigidly  in  order  to  inculcate  fully  tho 
spirit  and  hatit  of  obedience. 

"9.  S.  G.'s  are  requested  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  practical  without  increasing  expense  to  the 
organization  to  fully  organize  every  locality  within 
their  reach,  where  there  is  at  present  no  D.,  and  put 
the  same  in  complete  working  order.  To  fully  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion  the  contingent  funds 
of  D.'s  or  private  subscriptions  is  suggested  as  the 
best  means  of  furnishing  any  necessary  funds. 

"  10.  Whoro  possible  and  practical  S.  G.'s  and 
other  officers  and  the  D.  's  in  a  body  are  requested  as 
often  as  passible  to  interchange  visits  and  social  re- 
unions. 

"  12.  Where  It  is  deemed  important  that  some  ablo 
or  distinguished  brother  might  do  good  by  visiting  or 
addressing  the  D.,  the  S.  G.  will  make  the  same 
known  to  Y.  (the  Secretary),  and  where  practical  or 
possible  their  wants  will  be  supplied. 

"  13.  When  possible  and  practical,  and  the  same 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  work  of  tho 
organization,  it  is  urged  that  the  open  organization 
(National  League)  be  aided  as  far  as  possible. 

"  14.  The  complete  development  and  training  of  all 
branches,  military,  naval,  and  civic,  likely  to  be  use- 
ful in  a  straggle  such  as  we  arc  waging  is  deemed  of 
the  very  highest  importance,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  S.  G.'s  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  their  local 
organization  of  whatever  nature  as  effective  as  possible 
in  some  particular  branch  and  art  of  warfare. 

*'  15.  All  communications  must  be  carefully  de- 
stroyed or  returned  to  Y.  if  so  directed,  after  being 
read  at  successive  meetings  as  often  as  directed. 

'*  16.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  with  a 
view  of  indicating  locations  best  adapted  to  particular 
branches  of  the  art  of  war,  but  in  every  instance 
S.  G.'s  will  use  their  own  judgment  or  follow  the 
instincts  of  their  men  in  adopting  the  art  or  branch  of 
war  to  be  cultivated. 

"  The  seaports  and  coast  lines  for  navigation — torpe- 
does and  artillery, 

'*  The  Western  Territories — cavalrv„ 

"  The  mining  regions — engineering,  explosives,  and 
sharpsliooting. 

"  The  Western  States — infantry  and  artillery. 

"  The  Southern  States — infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil-  ' 
lery. 

"  Where  there  are  more  than  one  D.  and  less  than 
three  they  should  each  take  different  branches  of  war- 
fare for  study. 

"  In  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  D.'s  might  by  a  mutual 
understanding  each  select  some  of  the  technical  higher 
branches — one  for  telegraphy,  one  for  signals,  one  for 
arsenal  and  repair  work,  one  for  commissairies'  work, 
one  for  scouts  and  spies,  and  one  for  general  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  war. 

"  In  all  cases  the  very  youngest  members  should  be 
selected  for  the  schools,  as  they  are  more  sensitive  to 
new  ideas  and  more  easily  learned.  When  the  work 
is  once  commenced  a  thousand  suggestions  and  im- 
provements will  occur  to  the  S.  G.'s  of  D.'s,  all  of 
which  they  are  earnestly  requested  to  push  forward  as 
rapidly  i.s  possible. 

"  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 
"  The  li.  D.  (Revolutionary  Directory)  and 
F.  C.  (Executive  Body).'' 
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Did  the  open  Convention  of  the  Land  League  meet 
on  April  25,  1883  ?— Yes,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
Tania. 

Did  yon  receive  prior  to  that  Convention  these  in- 
structions (handed  to  witness)  in  the  early  part  of 
1883  ?  Either  in  the  beginning  of  April  or  before  ? — 
Yes. 

This,  my  Lords, is  headed  "  Headquarters  F.  C.  (Ex- 
ecutive Body),  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood),  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  V.  C."  :— 

"  Brothers, — We  urge  upon  your  immediate  attention 
the  necessity  of  securing  as  full  an  attendance  as 
possible  at  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  pur- 
suance of  the  following  call." 

Here  follows  the  call  in  full  (which,  I  think,  appears 
in  the  Irish  World),  signed  by  Patrick  Egau,  James 
Mooney,  and  Michael  Boland.     (Reading.) 

"  This  Convention  presents  the  first  grand  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  our 
race  on  this  continent.  Shall  the  union  so  formed  be 
upon  a  national  basis  ?  Shall  it  by  its  character,  its 
deliberations,  and  its  results  reflect  credit  upon  our 
cause  and  advance    the  interests  of  that  cause  ? 

"  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  upon  your 
wisdom,  your  energy,  your  discipline.  We  advise  that 
you  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  societies  to  which 
you  belong.  Thus  we  will  have  representation  without 
expense.  We  have  no  power  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  out  of  the 
Sfwpmvujpobsz  ^revolutionary)  Fund,  but  we  have  no 
objection  to  any  D  (Camp)  sending  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates at  the  expense  of  the  contingent  fund. 

"  In  many  cases  there  are  reputable  loyal  members  of 
the  V.C. (United Brotherhood)  whowouldbe  glad  to  go 
and  pay  their  own  expenses.  All  that  class  of  brothers 
should  be,  of  course,  furnished  with  credentials  ;  all 
brothers  in  attendance  will  report  to  Bro.  James  E, 
M'Dermott,  S.G.  (Senior  Guardian),  404  at  1,128, 
South  9th-streofc,  Philadelphia,  immediately  upon 
arrival,  and  all  who  attend  the  Convention  as  dele- 
gates are  hereby  directed  to  attend  the  V.  C.  confer- 
ences and  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  confer- 
ences as  to  their  action  in  the  Convention.  By  pursu- 
ing united  action,  by  discretion,  by  fidelity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  cause,  by  rising  above  petty  jealousies 
-and  personal  rivalries,  the  whole  public  attention  of 
this  continent  may  be  directed  in  a  national  way;  and 
this  can  be  done  without  making  enemies  or  wounding 
any  one's  feelings. 

"  Eespectfully  and  fratern.illy, 
"  X.  (President),  F.  C.  (Executive  Body), 

V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 

"  Y.  (Secretary),  F.  C.  (Executive  Body), 

V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 

"  N.B. — S.  6. 'a  will  return  this  circular  to  Y.  im- 
mediately after  reading  it  once  to  the  D.  ;  and  no  D. 
will  be  considered  in  good  standing  or  receive  any 
further  communications  from  headquarters  until  this 
circular  is  returned  in  compliance  with  this  impera- 
tive order  of  the  F.  C." 

Did  you  attend  that  Convention  ? — Yes. 

I  have  several  questions  to  ask  you  about  it,  but  I 
will  just  get  the  facts  first.  Were  you  a  delegate  from 
both  the  Land  League  and  from  your  Camp  ? — I  was 
there  in  a  dual  capacity..!  attended  as  delegate  from 
the  Emmet  Club  at  Braidwood. 


That  is  the  Braidwood  Camp  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?^ 
Yes. 

The  published  name  of  it  was  the  Emmet  Club?— Yes. 

What  was  the  other  capacity  you  went  in  ?— I  was 
representative  of  the  Land  League.  I  had  to  show  all 
credentials. 

What  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — Braidwood 
branch.  No.  1. 

Now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  yourself  during  these 
meetings  ? — I  saw  him  daily,  several  times  a  day. 

Did  you  attend  the  sessions  of  the  secret  Conven- 
tion ? — Yes. 

All  of  them  ?— All  of  them. 

Were  they  held  before  the  sessions  commenced  and 
between  each  session  in  the  same  way  as  on  the 
previous  occasions  ? — Yes. 

At  these  secret  meetings,  was  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  session  discussed  and  settled  ? — Every  detail 
was  discussed  and  settled. 

Did  Mr.  Egan  attend  the  meetings  and  secret 
Conventions  ? — He  did  not. 

Why  not  ? — Because  he  stated  that  at  that  time  he 
thought  it  inadvisable  to  visit  them. 

Did  he  say  that  to  you  ? — He  did,  and  requested  me 
personally  to  furnish  him  with  every  detail  which 
transpired  at  these  caucuses,  which  I  did. 

You  told  him  what  went  on  at  secret  meetings  if  he 
was  not  present  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Egan  during 
this  time  with  reference  to  either  his  past  action  or 
anything  proposed  to  be  done  ? — Yes,  Sir.  He  said 
that  the  programme  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  all  Nationalists. 

What  did  he  refer  to  ;  what  had  been  said  to  him 
before  ? — He  referred  to  the  unity  of  action  as  a  means 
towards  the  end  that  should  exist  between  the  two 
organizations. 

It  is  necessary  that  you  should  tell  us  a  little  more 
in  the  way  in  which  it  occurred.  You  said  he  was  not 
at  the  secret  meetings  himself,  and  you  communicated 
with  him.  Tell  us  the  substance  of  what  passed 
between  you  and  Egan  with  reference  to  this  pro- 
gramme P — We  would  have  conversations  from  time  to 
time. 

What  did  you  first  communicate  to  him,  or  he  to 
you,  about  the  programme  ? 

The  Pbesident. — Was  the  programme  anything  defi- 
nite, or  only  something  to  be  collected  generally  from 
what  passed  ? 

The  Attorney- 6BKER.iL  repeated  his  Lordship's 
question.     Witness. — Both,  my  Lords. 

The  President. — Then  let  us  begin  with  the  defi- 
nite.    Witness. — The  programme  depended 

Mr.  Davitt. — ^^Was  anybody  else  present  ? — During 
part  of  the  time,  yes.  • 

Who  ? — A  number  of  the  brothers. 

The  Attoknby-Geneeal. — Give  us  their  names  ?— 
Lawrence  Sullivan,  Alexander  Sullivan.  (To  Mr. 
Davitt.)  From  time  to  time  you  might  include  every 
gentleman  you  know  in  Chicago. 
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Mr.  Davitt. — Don't  be  impertinent,  Sir. 

Witness. — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  intend  to  be. 

The  Attokney-Genebal. — Will  you  just  say  what 
was  the  definite  matter  of  the  programme  that  would 
be  satisfactory  ? — I  simply  desire  to  slate,  my  Lords, 
that  the  programme  of  our  proceedings  in  Convention 
was  of  great  interest  to  Mr.  Egan,  and  conversations 
in  reference  to  that  programme  pertained  to  a  large 
extent  to  what  we  were  doing  in  secret  caucuses, 
manipulating.  I  also  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.Egan 
during  the  same  time  in  reference  to  the  future  of 
the  organization  in  co-operation  with  the  revolu- 
tionary organization. 

The  President. — Kemember  what  we  are  starting 
from.  He  said  the  programme  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  Nationalists. 

The  Attorney-GenekAL. — Will  you  tell  my  Lords 
what  the  programme  was  ?  What  was  mentioned  as 
programme  between  you  and  Mr.  Egan,  as  the  pro- 
gramme that  should  give  satisfaction  ? — The  united 
programme  of  the  future,  nothing  more  definite  than 
what  I  now  mention — in  words,  that  the  programme  in 
the  future  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  Nationalists. 

Egan  made  that  statement  to  you  after  you  had  com- 
municated with  him  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
secret  Conventions  ? — Yes. 

How  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  saw  Mr.  Egan. 
I  see  the  Convention  lasted  three  days— the  25th,  26th, 
and  27th.  How  many  times  do  you  suppose  you  saw 
him  ? — Continuously  every  day. 

Is  that  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
Convention  (handing  a  document  to  witness)  ? — This  is 
not  my  official  report. 

Is  that  the  printed  official  report  ? — It  is.  Sir. 

I  daresayyou  have lookeditthrough before? — Yes,Sir. 

In  substance  it  gives  a  summary  of  what  took 
place  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  James  Mooney  ? — He  was  the  president  of 
the  National  League  until  its  dissolution  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  at  that  time. 

James  Mooney  was  a  member  of  the  United  Brother 
hood  and  president  of  the  Land  League  up  to  the  time 
of  its  being  dissolved  at  this  Convention  ? — Yes. 

James  Mooney,  my  Lords,  is  president  of  the 
National  Organization,  too.  Witness. — Until  its  dis- 
solution and  reorganization  and  formation  in  this  Con- 
vention under  the  name  of  the  National  League.  The 
successor  of  James  Mooney  was  Alexander  Sullivan, 
of  Chicago. 

My  Lords,  I  call  attention  to  certain  things  in  this 
report.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  James 
Mooney  on  April  25,  1883. 

The  Attoenbt-Genbbal  then  read  a  portion  of  the 
opening  address  delivered  by  James  Mooney,  in  which 
the  speaker  spoke  of  the  affection  with  which  the 
Irish  people  regarded  Mr.  Parnell,  whom  they  had 
hoped  to  welcome  among  them,  but  who  was  unable  to 
be  present.  They  had  to  aid  them  by  wise  counsels 
Patrick  Egan,  who  was  hardly'second  in  importance  to 
Mr.  Pamell,    In  Mr,  Pamell  they  had  a  leader  whose 


name  would  be  great  in  history.  They  must  work  under 
his  guidance  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  support  and 
least  embarrass  him. 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL.— I  think  you  had  better  read  it  all. 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  I  do  not  desire 
to  read  the  whole  of  it  at  present  ;  but  if  my  friend 
Sir  Charles  desires  it  to  be  read J 

The  President  (to  Sir  C.  Russell).— You  do  not 
wish  it  to  appear  on  the  notes  ? 

Sir  C.  K0SSELL. — I  do  not  care  about  its  appearing 
on  the  notes,  because  it  is  here  in  print. 

The  Attorney-General  then  continued  the  reading 
of  the  address  to  its  conclusion. 

Thomas  Brennan's  name  is  referred  to.  Was  he 
there  ? — He  was,  Sir. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — He  was  arrested  before 
my  arrival  in  Dublin  ;  I  did  not  see  him.  The  first 
time  I  saw  him  was  in  Philadelphia.  I  had  no  con- 
versation with  Thomas  Brennan  at  this  time. 

You  remember  at  an  earlier  session  Frank  Byrne  ?— • 
Yes,  he  and  his  wifewere  present  on  this  occasion. 

Were  they  on  the  platform  ? — They  were. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— What  occasion? 

Witness. — At  the  opening  of  the  Convention  atPhila« 
delphia.  Frank  Byrne  was  not  at  any  of  the  secret 
meetings.     Thomas  Brennan  was. 

•-  Could  Thomas  Brennan  have  been  there  at  the  secret 
Convention  unless  he  had  been  a  member  either  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  or  the  Irish  Kepublican  Brother- 
hood ?— No,  Sir. 

Who  were  your  credentials  examined  by  on  this 
occasion  ? — M.  J.  Malony,  States  attorney,  Ottawa, 
Illinois. 

Were  the  credentials  to  enable  you  to  be  at  the 
open  Convention  or  at  the  secret  Convention  ? — At  the 
open  Convention. 

In  order  to  attend  the  open  Convention  you  had  to 
present  credentials.  They  were  examined  by  this 
man  whose  name  you  have  last  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  open  Convention  open  to  the  public  ? — The 
galleries  were  ;  the  floor  was  only  for  the  delegates. 

People  who  attended  on  the  floor  had  to  present 
their  credentials  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  proposition  that  P.  A.  Collins 
should  be  an  officer  ?— Yes  ;  he  was  placed  in  nomina« 
tion  for  temporary  presiding  officer.  He  was  de-< 
feated. 

■  Was  any  reason  stated  for  this  opposition  to  Collins  ? 
— He  was  accused  of  treason  to  the  organization,  and 
denounced  in  strong  terms  at  that  time  for  having 
offered  a  reward,  when  president  of  the  open  move-i 
ment,  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  of  Cavendish  and 
Burke  shortly  before  that. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  reward  has  been  paid  by 
Mr.  Collins  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  believe 
not. 

Was  Hynes  an  officer  p— No.  Father  M.  J.  Dawney 
was  elected  for  Camp  16,  Chicago,  temporary  pre- 
siding  officer  selected  in  caucus. 

Was.  there   anybody  besides  Egan   and  Brennan  who  • 
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appeared  from  this  side  of  the  water  ? — J.  J.  O'Leary 
was  present  at  Philadelphia  at  the  time.  P.  J. 
Sheridan  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  Convention. 
After  he  arrived  he  came  to  the  meetings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Did  P.  J.  Sheridan  attend  any  of  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  Convention  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge.  Daly, 
of  Castlebar,  was  present  on  that  occasion. 

Had  he  any  representation  ? — He  attended  the  Con- 
vention, but  he  was  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  representative 
capacity  in  company  with  John  O'Leary,  and  attended 
the  secret  meetings  of  the  revolutionary  organization, 
but  not  to  my  knowledge  the  open  Convention.  He 
denounced  the  open  Convention. 

Was  Daly  attending  the  secret  Convention  ? — Yes. 

O'Leary  ?— No. 

I  see  James  Mooney  was  elected  a  prominent 
officer.  Who  was  he  ? — The  preceding  president  of  the 
Land  League. 

Then  there  is  J.  Hynes.  Was  he  a  member  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

Was  W.  J.  Sheehan  a  member  ? — I  am  not  positive. 

Or  J.  D.  Connell  ? — I  am  not  positive. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  certain  items  of 
expenditure  on  page  12.  The  financial  statement  gives 
the  total  receipts  to  be,  as  near  as  I  canmake  it  out, 
to  the  Land  League  fund  $45,2.51  and  $3,417  ;  relief 
funds,  §16,724  and  $623  ;  making  totals  of  $61,076 
.ind  $4,340.  The  disbursements  are — remitted  to 
Patrick  Egan  at  Paris,  $27,102  ;  remitted  to  C.  S. 
Parcell,  $13,903  ;  and  to  A.  Webb,  $3,000.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Who  was  Alfred  Webb  ? — One  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  Land  League. 

Amount  remitted  to  the  famine  districts,  $23,652  ; 
Michael  Davitt's  lecture  expenses,  $700  ;  A.  M.  Sul- 
livan's lecture  expenses,  $525  ;  W.  Redmond,  $650  ; 
J.  J.  Nolan,  $1,335  ,  and  J.  Slack,  $637.  Then  on 
page  15  there  is  a  reference  to  John  Byrne,  Land 
League  organizer.     Did  you  know  him  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  at  this 
time  ? — I  could  not  make  a  positive  statement. 

SJr  C.  Ktjesell.— Then  on  page  7  there  is  a  very 
long  list  of  persons  and  the  places  from  which  they 
come,  and  a  financial  statement.  Then  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment on  a  committee  of  O'Reilly,  Dohcrty,  Casey, 
Miles  O'Brien,  Joyce,  and  Collins,  who  moved  a 
resolution. 

The  AttOENEY-Genebal.— I  referred  to  Collins.  The 
resolution  he  moved  was  that  Hynes  should  be  the 
permanent  presiding  officer.  Then  there  is  a  reference 
to  Boyton.  Was  he  there  ?— I  do  not  remember  that 
he  was. 

Then  there  is  a  speech  by  Brennan,  in  which 
he  says  that  he  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
have  to  weigh  his  words  that  as  yet  he  could 
hardly  speak  freely.  The  work  which  the  National 
League  movement  had  done  was  one  of  which 
they  might  well  feel  proud.  The  National  League 
bad    saved    manv     lives.      The     creed    of    manhood 


had  taken  the  place  of  the  litany  of  slavery.  The 
Land  League  had  wrung  concessions  from  Parliament 
that  the  people  would  never  have  dreamed  of,  and 
had  created  a  spirit  for  which  the  prison  and  the  gal- 
lows had  no  terrors.  They  must  continue  on  the  linas 
on  which  they  started,  until  the  last  vestige  of  land- 
lordism and  foreign  rule — the  twin  gaolers  of  the 
Irish  race — were  swept  out  of  the  country.  There 
could  be  no  failure  or  dissension  in  a  movement  with 
a  man  like  C.  S.  Parnell  at  its  head.  Then  Patrick 
Egan  made  a  brief  address,  and  said  that  the  Land 
League  movement  had  been  carried  on  upon 
purely  constitutional  grounds,  with  no  weapons 
except  the  organized  power  of  public  opinion. 
The  Land  League  had  for  some  time  had  the  entire 
control  of  Ireland,  and  there  had  been  less  crime 
then  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  present 
century,  and  yet  they  were  told  that  crime 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  League.  A  large  reduc- 
tion of  rent  had  been  brought  about  in  Ireland,  and 
he  thought  that  he  could  promise  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Parnell  the  movement  would  lead 
them  to  national  self-government.  Then  in  the  re- 
port comes  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  $295,000  had 
been  sent  for  the  relief  of  distress  and  $935,000  to 
the  Land  League.  Then  on  page  37  there  is  a  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Parnell. 

SlK  C.  RuiSElL.— I  wish  to  refer  to  a  speech,  on 
page  23,  of  Sullivan's,  in  which  he  says  that  their 
object  was  to  organize  and  concentrate  all  the  forces 
of  their  race.  Their  brethren  in  Ireland  should  choose 
the  road  which  led  to  liberty,  and  those  in  America 
Ehould  march  with  them. 

The  Attorn ey-Genebal  then  read  the  following 
cablegram  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  James  Mooney,  April 
26,  1883  :— 

"  My  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative Convention  of  Irish-American  opinion  ever 
assembled  being  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  my  remaining  here  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill,  which  re-enacts  permanently  the  worst  provi- 
sions of  coercion,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  leave 
constitutional  movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  would  ask  you  to  lay  my  views  before  the 
Convention.  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your 
platform  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to 
accept  help  fromAmerica,aad  at  the  same  time  avoid 
offering  a  pretext  to  the  British  Government  for 
entirely  suppressing  the  national  movement  in  Ireland. 
In  this  way  only  can  unity  of  movement  be  preserved 
both  in  Ireland  and  America.  I  have  perfect  con- 
fidence that  by  prudence,  moderation,and  firmness  the 
cause  of  Ireland  will  continue  to  advance,  and 
though  persecution  rests  heavily  upon  us  at  present, 
before  many  years  have  passed  we  shall  have  achieved 
those  great  objects  for  which  through  many  centuries 
our  race  has  struggled." 

An  address  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  was 
also  read  by  the  Attornet-General. 

Sir  C.  Eusseli.  then  read  a  portion  of  a  speech 
made  by  Dr.  O'Reilly,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  ia 
which    be    said  that  in  England  at  that  time  one  in 
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every  12  of  the  whole  population  voted  for  members 
of  Parliament  ;  in  Ireland  one  in  every  25  voted.  In 
England  the  registration  laws  were  favourable,  in 
Ireland  inimical  to  the  people  ;  in  England  all 
classes  were  fairly  represented  ;  in  Ireland  the  laws 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  landlords  all  the 
power ;  in  England  the  judiciary  was  independent  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  ;  in  Ireland  the  judiciary 
was  the  creature  of  the  Executive,  and  inimical  to 
the  people  ;  every  measure  proposed  in  Parliament 
by  an  English  member  was  certain  of  fair  con- 
sideration ;  any  measure  proposed  by  an  Irish  member 
was  certain  of  contemptuous  rejection  ;  wholesale 
evictions,  unknown  in  England,  took  place  daily  in 
Ireland. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  before  leaving  this 
Convention,  did  you  have  any  other  conversation  of 
any  importance  with  Patrick  Egan  which  you  have 
not  told  the  Commission  ? — Nothing  of  importance. 

I  am  afraid,  my  Lords,  that  1  must  read  a  circular 
of  May  12,  1883,  the  one  following  this  Convention. 
(Handing  document  to  witness). — You  received  that 
circular  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Executive 
Body  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  original  copy. 

SiK  H.  James  then  read  the  following  document  : — 
"  Headquarters  F.  C,  V.  C.  (Executive  Body,  United 
Brotherhood). 

"  May  12th,  1883. 

"  Brothers, — We  must  heartily  congratulate  you 
and  the  cause  upon  the  splendid  discipline  and  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  organization  at  the  recent 
public  gathering.  The  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  had 
no  desire  to  displace  any  good  man  who  was  doing 
good  service  in  the  cause,  but  it  did  desire  that  no 
public  gathering  of  our  countrymen  should  assemble 
which  would  fail  to  make  known  our  wrongs  and  pro- 
claim our  rights  so  forcibly  as  to  command  the  resjject 
and  arrest  the  attention  of  the  world.  And  it  desired 
that  the  gathering  which  thus  speak  be  not  marred  by 
lack  of  dignity  or  harmony.  The  words  of  the  Press — 
even  that  portion  of  it  hostile  to  us — bear  testimony 
to  Ihe  character  of  the  gathering  referred  to,  and  tell 
the  story  of  the  impression  it  made  and  will  continue 
to  make  upon  the  thoughtful  of  the  world. 

"  We  submit  to  you  brothers,  when  you  consider 
what  a  gathering  of  1,200  would,  or  might  have  been, 
even  ten  years  ago,  if  drawn  as  the  recent  one  was 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  those  men  not  even 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  when  you  observe  the 
dignity,  the  courage,  the  self-control,  the  ability,  and 
above  all  the  glorious  fraternity  of  that  vast  body  of 
deliberative  men,  whether  or  not  we  are  not  more 
compensated  for  the  time  and  means  expended  even 
though  nothing  more  were  accomplished  elsewhere 
beyond  that  grand  exhibition. 

"  If  you  believe  this  we  think  you  must  then, 
brothers,  by  renewed  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  ruling  and 
directing  organization,  which  does  its  work  patiently, 
silently,  imostentatiously,  by  determining  to  redouble 
your  efforts  for  its  careful,  safe  extension,  let  the 
future  make  even  brighter  record  than  the  past. 

"  We  urge  immediate  action  upon  the  part  of  all 
cm-  members  to  secure  universal  assent  to  the  action 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.    Get   every   society    to    which  you   belong   to 


affiliate  with  the  new  public  organization.  Each  D., 
under  its  public  name,  should  also  join  the  new  public 
organization. 

"  The  fees,  $1  per  year  for  each  member,  might  be 
raised  by  subscription,  or  by  lectures,  picnics,  or  in 
some  maimer  that  will  not  impose  too  many  burdens 
on  our  members.  The  names  of  the  S.  G.  (Senior 
Guardian)  and  the  J.  G.  (Junior  Guardian)  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  public  organization. 

"  Any  two  brothers,  not  ofBcers  of  the  D.  (camp)  can 
be  designated  as  president  and  secretary,  and  those 
brothers  can  conduct  any  correspondence  that  may  bo 
necessary  with  the  officers  of  the  public  organization. 
The  names  of  our  real  D.{ca,m^)  officials  must  not  be  sent. 
Wo  repeat  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  cause  that  all  societies  in  the  country  be 
wheeled  into  line  under  the  new  public  organization, 
and  that  new  leagues  be  organized  wherever  necessary 
or  possible. 

"  We  are  moved,  however,  beyond  that  view  of  the 
case.  We  are  now  cloing,  we  can  do,  and  we  will  do 
much  more  than  was  hitherto  possible.  We  will  prove 
in  practice  our  most  unwaverijig  faith  in  the  things  to 
be  accomplished — the  things  dearest  to  our  hearts,  if 
we  are  not  hampered  in  the  execution,  in  which  case 
we  will  not  be  to  blame. 

"  It  is  vital  to  success  that  they  who  have  authority 
to  act  should  be  sustained  with  all  the  force  possible, 
unless  proved  to  be  acting  wrong. 

"It  is  true  we  may  have  'EuUKuns.'  All  human  efforts 
are  subject  to  reverses,  but  we  must  work  incessantly 
for  the  '  Appomattox,'  which  will  surely  come  if  we 
but  prove  ourselves  worthy,  and  if  each  one  does  his 
full  duty." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  Appomattox? 
— It  is  the  village  in  which  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant. 

SiE  H.  Jambs,  continuing  to  read  — 

"  We  cannot  here  refrain,  while  urging  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organization,  from  urging  also  that  the 
work  of  increase  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded. 
There  are  men  in  this  country— and  notafew  of  them — 
whose  mission  is  to  get  entrance  to  our  ranks  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  betraying  us.  Such  men  are  necessarily 
well  equipped  for  their  evil  work.  They  will  be  loud 
in  talk,  profess  willingness  to  do  anything,  and  will  do 
much,  apparently  in  an  excellent  manner,  in  order  to 
gain  confidence  and  secure  information.  It  will  be 
enough  to  say  'to  you,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  give  the 
cause  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  against  men,  and  it  is 
better  in  our  zeal  to  keep  a  few  good  men  outside 
than  to  risk  getting  one  bad  man  in. 

"  Efcercise  great  care  in  the  election  of  members. 

"  We  give  you,  brothers,  the  undoubted  assurance  of 
the  K.  D.  (Revolutionary  Directorate)  that  most  im- 
portant measures  are  being  organized  and  put  in  pro- 
gress, and  we  believe  their  work  will  be  both  signifi- 
cant and  effective.  They  are  not  inclined,  however, 
nor  are  we  disposed,  to  urge  them  to  march  an  inch 
beyond  the  lino  where  they  are  not  properly  prepared 
to  go.  All  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.  All  could  be  lost 
in  a  day  by  overhasty  and  precipitate  action. 

"  Pay  no  attention  to  the  boasts  of  our  enemies  over 
the  water.  They  have  largo  armies,  armed  with  un- 
reasoning martial  law  to  enforce  bloody  persecution  ; 
but,  though  we  may  grieve  for  the  suffering  of  our 
kindred,  we  know  the  cause  is  beyond  the  enemy's 
power.  We  must  not  be  impatient,  for  the  cause  of 
Jsfmboe  (Ireland)  has  suffered  defeat  more  than  onco 
by  over-impatience.  Let  us  remember  that  the  late 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  has  so  laid  open  the  wrongs 
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of  Jsfmboe  to  the  gaze  of  the  civilized  world  that  its 
Bympathies  are  now  with  us.  Our  enemies  feel  all  this 
and  are  in  consequence  panic-stricken  without  yet  re- 
ceiving any  direct  blow.  They  well  know  that  the 
public  opinion  of  mankind  will  justify  any  course  we 
may  take  against  them,  and,  if  reasonably  successful, 
we  will  have  respect  as  well  as  sympathy.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  nothing  undone  to  procure  success 
and  to  avoid  failure.  Our  means, unfortunately,  are  yet 
limited  in  proportion  to  the  work  before  us  ;  but  we 
have  courage  and  confidence,  while  our  people  are 
growing  more  united  and  in  earnest.  In  order  to 
secure  the  means  for  prompt  action  and  avoid  delays 
which  are  often  dangerous,  by  request  of  the  R.D.  we 
hereby  call  on  every  D.  in  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother- 
hood) to  send  immediately  all  the  funds  on  hand. 
When  heeded,  they  must  be  in  one  place  where  they 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moment's  notice.  Prompt  action 
is  urged  in  responding  to  this  call.  Another  proposi- 
tion of  the  most  serious  import  now  comes  before  us. 
It  is  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Brothers  who  assem- 
bled at  the  recent  public  gathering  already  referred  to 
at  Philadelphia,  that  we  submit  for  your  approval  or 
rejection  an  amendment  to  the  constitution — reducing 
our  large  Conventions  into  smaller  and  safer  propor- 
tions. On  our  present  basis  the  next  Convention 
would  not  be  much  short  of  four  hundred  delegates. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  difficulties  at  Chicago  in 
1881,  with  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  delegates — 
when  opposition  was  not  so  active  as  now — it  is 
believed,  and  with  strong  reason,  that  the  assemblage 
of  nearly  four  hundred,  under  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment, would  be  about  equivalent  to  showing  our  hand 
to  the  enemy.  There  is  also  an  amendment  to  suspend 
the  Convention  of  this  year.  The  reasons  given  by  the 
brothers  who  urged  these  amendments  were  those 
which  must  suggest  themselves  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  The  country  is  full  of  detectives,  and  can  a 
Convention  assemble  with  safety  to  the  men  on  both 
sides,  whose  lives  are  imperilled  ?  Yet  the  safety  of 
men  is  the  least  consideration.  Can  the  Convention 
be  held  with  safety  to  the  cause  ?  Before  answering 
this  question  be  sure  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances 
candidly  and  carefully. 

"  So  far  as  we  are  individually  concerned  we  are 
placed  in  a  most  delicate  position.  There  is  not  one 
of  us  who  would  not  be  but  too  glad  to  get  relieved 
of  the  onerous  duties  as  well  as  the  oppressive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  ofiiee,  yet  to  urge  a  postponement 
of  the  Convention  seems  to  be  urging  our  own  reten- 
tionin  ofiiee.  Were  we  not  inofiicial  positions  now, and 
were  it  possible  for  us  to  learn  outside  of  them  what 
we  have  learned  within,  we  could  then,  and  certainly 
would,  speak  to  you  upon  this  subject  with  all  pos- 
sible earnestness. 

"  Situated  as  we  are  we  must  only  content  ourselves 
by  calling  your  attention  to  the  imminent  gravity  of 
the  situation.  All  we  can  urge  upon  you  is  to  weigh 
the  matter  seriously,  and  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  your  own  conscience  and  your  best 
judgments.  With  you  rests  the  power  of  deciding,  and 
upon  you  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  the  decision. 

"  Let  this  circular  be  read  at  two  successive  meet- 
ings of  each  D.  (camp),  and  after  it  is  read  the  second 
time  each  D.  will  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  proposed 
amendments.  The  S.6.  (Senior  Guardian)  will  report 
to  Y.  (the  secretary)  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  D.  the  result  of  the  vote."  Then  follows 
pome  cipher. 


Examination  continued. — Did  you  receive  a  circular 
under  date  September  16,  1883,  of  which  this  (pro- 
duced) is  an  original  copy  ? — Yes. 

You  saw  Egan  when  you  were  going  to  Milwaukee  ? 
— I  saw  him  going  there. 

That  was  in  May,  1883  ?— Yes,  May  28. 

You  had  seen  him  at  this  Convention  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  seen  him  in  between  those  times  ? — No. 

The  following  circular  was  then  read  : — 

"  Headquarters,  F.  C,  V.  C,  Sept.  16,  1883 
"  To  the  OfBcers  and  Members  of  the  V.  C. 

"  Brothers, — We  have  deferred  addressing  the  brethren 
until  the  result  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution 
were  passed  upon.  Enclosed  herewith  is  a  record'  of 
the  votes  of  the  several  D.'s  on  these  amendments.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  amendments  substituting  District 
for  General  Conventions  and  providing  that  the 
General  Convention  shall  be  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  District  Convention  has  been  adopted. 
Each  D.  is  hereby  instructed  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
represent  it  in  the  District  Convention  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  as  amended.  The 
election  of  such  delegate  shall  take  place  at  the  last 
meeting  in  November,  and  it  shall  be  announced  by 
the  S.  G.  at  each  of  the  two  meetings  preceding  the 
night  of  election  when  the  election  will  occur,  so  that 
all  members  may  be  duly  notified,  and  so  that  the 
very  best  men  may  be  chosen.  The  F.  C.  will  duly 
notify  the  delegates  through  the  E.  N.  where  and 
when  their  respective  District  Conventions  will 
assemble.  S.  G.'s  will  report  to  Y.  the  full  name 
and  correct  post-oifice  address  of  the  delegate  elect 
immediately  after  election. 

"  We  earnestly  assure  our  brothers  that,  while  some 
disappointments  have  occurred, we  have  neither  become 
despondent  nor  lost  faith.  Nor  are  we  idle.  Other 
movements  are  being  pushed  both  in  the  direction  of 
instructing  men  and  in  securing  war  material.  Even 
our  disappointments  are  not  regarded  by  us  as  failures. 
We  believe  that,  while  agitation  and  public  organiza- 
tion are  necessary,  these  would  not  have  been  effec- 
tive in  securing  concessions  from  our  enemy  had  not 
the  courage,  the  capacity,  and  the  great  scientific  skill 
of  the  secret  organization  brought  terror  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  oppressor. 

' '  The  enemy  realize  at  last  that  they  are  being 
struck  by  an  unseen  power.  The  mystery  and  the 
secrecy  has  struck  terror  to  their  hearts,  which  they 
vainly  attempt  to  offset  by  asking,  in  blind  rage,  the 
world  to  condemn  your  warfare. 

' '  Though  the  efforts  of  your  executive  have  not 
been  fully  realized,  or  rather,  indeed,  were  marred  by 
the  informer's  treason,  yet  those  brothers  (with  one 
solitary  exception)  intrusted  with  the  work  did  nobly, 
and  were  at  the  very  threshold  of  deeds  that  would 
have  startled  the  world  and  put  the  fear  of  the  organi- 
zation in  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  These  brothers, 
with  heroic  faith,  have  carried  your  secrets  to  the 
dungeon  under  a  fate  and  torture  worse  than  death. 
They  did  nobly  ;  it  was  by  no  fault  of  theirs  they 
failed,  and  they  must  and  will  be  enrolled  among  the 
gallant  band  of  martyr  patriots  who  have  perpetuated 
the  glorious  struggle  tor  Jsjti  independence.  They 
paralyzed  the  haughty  power  of  Fohmboe,  they  placed 
Fohmboe  under  the  bayonet  of  martial  law,  they 
brought  war  from  the  starving  and  crushed  people  o£ 
Jsfmboe  to  the  imperial  gates  of  Fohmboe  ;  they  have 
settled  the  legal  status  of  a  new  mode  of  warfare.    By 
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a  solemn  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in  Fohmboe, 
presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have  com- 
pelled her  to  recognize  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of  war. 
Had  these  men  invaded  Fohmboe  with  a  musket  they 
would  have  suffered  no  less. 

"  We  carmot  see  our  way  for  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Jsfmboe  this  side  of  some  great  foreign  war  with 
Fohmboe,  but  in  the  meantime  we  shall  carry  on  an 
incessant  and  persistent  warfare  with  the  powers  of 
Fohmboe  in  public  and  in  secret.  We  have  begun 
work,  we  tested  our  capacity,  and  learned  many  of 
our  own  shortcomings, all  of  which  we  will  profit  by. That 
the  commencement  of  active  work  in  new  fields,  with 
new  methods,  new  and  unskilled  hands,  should  result 
in  partial  failure  was  not  wonderful.  We  regret  the 
loss  of  valuable  and  patriotic  men,  but  such  are  the 
chances  of  war.  They  have  accepted  them  without  a 
murmur.  They  teach  us  a  glorious  lesson.  We  must  bo 
and  we  are  prepared  over  and  against  the  loss  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  make  good  the  work  intended. 

"  As  some  fall,  others  gathering  experience  from 
disaster  will  fill  the  moving  ranks.  While  the  great 
work  moves  on  in  public  and  in  secret,  with  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  a  force  of  nature,  to  a  triumphant 
issue,  we  will  have  our  '  Bull  Runs,'  our  disasters, 
our  failures,  our  partial  failures,  like  every 
nation  engaged  in  like  struggles.  With  the  per- 
sistent everyday  energy  that  greets  disaster 
with  a  smile  and  turns  with  greater  deter- 
mination from  every  failure,  we  will  yet  snatch 
victory  from  the  ashes  of  defeat.  You  will  note  with 
pleasure  that  the  informer  is  foredoomed,  and  that  no 
man  can  betray  and  live.  No  hold  too  dark,  no 
corner  of  the  earth  too  obscure  or  too  far  to  hide  the 
spy  and  the  informer  from  the  avenging  arm  of  Jsjti 
nationality.  Only  a  few  months  can  elapsa  until 
your  executive  hands  back  its  trust  and  power  to  a 
Convention  of  the  order,andwe  beg  of  you  to  intensify 
and  increase  your  efforts  in  gathering  in  the  resources 
and  the  best  men  of  our  race.  Be  prudent  but  ener- 
getic in  your  selections  of  officers  and  members.  Be 
careful  of  those  zealous  persons  who  desire  to  pry  into 
the  secret  work  of  your  organization.  Grumbling  and 
mocking  charges  are  among  the  means  made  use  of  by 
enemies  who  desire  information.  You  are  particularly 
cautioned  to  discriminate  between  the  well-meaning 
or  constitutional  grumbler  and  those  who  growl  and 
grumble  as  a  means  of  gathering  information  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  You  are  particularly  cautioned 
to  be  prudent  in  your  intercourse  with  the  general 
public.  Publicity,  argument,  controversy,  interviews, 
charges,  and  recriminations  are  the  vent-holes  of  con- 
spiracies. 

*         ##**#^(#* 

"  Several  brothers  have  written  to  inquire  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  men  who  give  information 
to  outsiders  concerning  doings  of  the  organization,  and 
how  to  treat  the  outsiders  who  get  and  use  this  infor- 
mation. If  men  who  profess  to  be  revolutionists  do 
not  know  how  to  act  in  such  cases  without  writing  to 
us,  we  are  frank  to  say  we  would  have  no  faith  in 
their  carrying  out  any  instructions  which  might  be 
given  them.  In  countries  where  revolutions  led  to  suc- 
cess such  inquiries  were  never  made,  action  was  always 
taken. 
'•  Buy  no  Fohmjti  (English)  goods, 

1  "  Respectfully  and  fraternally, 

"  X.,  F.C.,  V.C. 

"  Y.,  E.G.,  V.C. 

"  Z.,  F.O.,:V.C." 


The  Attorney-Geneeal. — I  call  your  attention  to 
this  circular  because  in  an  earlier  part  of  your  ex" 
amination  you  anticipated  a  question  relating  to  a 
conversation  with  Alexander  Sullivan  which  you  had 
on  the  way  to  Milwaukee,  when  he  told  you  thaf  they 
were  going  to  carry  on  the  warfare,  and  that  men 
were  to  be  sent  over.  Did  he  say  under  whose  direc" 
tion  these  men  were  to  be  ? — He  did.  I  had  a  con" 
versation  with  him  on  this  very  question  in  the  train 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  He  told  me  that 
active  operations  were  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eevolutionary  Directory  of  our  own  organization  ; 
that  from  some  lack  of  courage  or  organization  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  get  men  in  the  home  organi" 
zation  to  do  the  work.  With  reference  to  the  species 
of  dangerous  warfare  that  we  were  engaged  in  at 
that  time,  he  said  that  in  future  the  men  who  would 
be  chosen  for  this  work  would  be  men  without 
families,  having  no  one  dependent  upon  them  ;  that 
the  men  would  be  old  and  tried  members,  and  that  no 
new  man  would  be  taken  for  this  work.  He  said  that 
they  had  received  information  that  40  members  of 
the  Irish  constabulary  had  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  on  full  pay  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
the  organization  and  learning  its  secrets.  He  also 
stated  that  every  man  before  being  sent  on  this  work 
would  receive  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  and 
management  of  explosives. 

SiK  H.  James  (handing  a  document  to  witness).— 
Are  those  the  amendments  for  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  organization  ? — Yes. 

The  document  was  read  : — ■ 

"  May  5,  1883. 
"  Headquarters,    F.C.  V.C.  (Executive   Body 
United  Brotherhood). 

"  For  the  more  perfect  security  of  the  interests  of 
the  organization  the  following  rules  are  published, 
and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  S.G.'s  (Senior  Guardians), 
oflicers  and  members  of  D.'s  (camps)  to  see  that  they 
are  rigidly  enforced. 

"  1.  Hereafter  no  member  shall  by  interview  or 
in  any  manner  appear  in  the  public  Press,  or  speak  ot 
write  to  any  one  not  a  member,  of  any  matter,  person, 
or  event,  engaged  in  or  arrested  for  Jsjti  revolution' 
ary  operations. 

"2.  S.G.'s  shall,  in  their  sound  discretion  or  by 
direction  ot  the  P.C.,  have  power  to  publish  informa" 
tion  calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

"  3.  D.'s  may,  when  it  is  deemed  prudent,  change 
their  present  names  and  locations  for  others  less  con- 
spicuous, without  attracting  public  attention  to  the 
change. 

"4.  No  person  who  is  not  a  member  for  at  least 
three  years,  and  whose  antecedents,  prudence,  and 
courage  is  not  fully  known,  shall  be  accepted  or  sent 
forward  for  any  work  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

"  5.  In  localities  favourable  to  the  work  D.'s  shall 
institute  schools  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
other  warfare. 

"  6.  D.'s  shall  procure,  as  far  as  possible, the  names, 
photographs,  and  residences  of  detectives,  and  keep  a 
list  of  the  same. 

"  7.  All  books  and  papers,  when  the  same  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  secured,  must  be  destroyed  oi;  can- 
celled. 
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"8.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  every  D.  to  utilize 
every  available  method  ot  raising  funds  for  the 
Special  Fond  by  picnics,  balls,  parties,  and  fairs,  and 
contributions  from  outside  confidential  sources. 

"  Fraternally  the  F.  C." 

The  learned  counsel  also  read  the  following  : — 

"  May  12,  1883. 

"  The  following  amendments  to  the  constitution  ot 
the  v.  0.  are  respectfully  submitted  to  a  deciding 
vote  of  all  the  members  in  good  standing  in  the 
V.  C.  :— 

"  That  Sec.  6  of  Act  II.  be  so  amended  as  to 
suspend  the  General  Convention  of  1883,  and  postpone 
it  to  1884. 

"  That  Article  7  shall  henceforth  apply  to  District 
Convention  only,  and  hereafter  the  General  Conven- 
tion shall  be  composed  of  delegates  elected  at  the 
District  Conventions. 

"  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  delegates  at 
the  General  Convention,  the  same  shall  be  composed 
of  two  delegates  from  each  district,  who  shall  be 
carefully  chosen  at  the  District  Convention,  and  the 
names  of  these  delegates  shall  be  carefully  guarded 
from  all  who  were  not  delegates  to  the  District  Con- 
vention or  the  S.  and  J.  G.'s  (Senior  and  Junior 
Guardians). 

"  That  Article  19  shall  be  so  amended  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  foregoing  amendments,  as  the  votes  of 
the  membership  of  D.'s  form  the  primary  power  of  all 
conventions. 

"  Respectfully  and  fraternally 

"  Y.  F.  C.  V.  C.  Secretary." 

The  ATTOKNBT-GEKEEiLL. — Did  you,  some  time  in 
1883,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
Eepublican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

From  whom  did  you  obtain  it  ? — From  a  member  of 
the  organization. 

His  name  ? — Harrison. 

Of  where  ? — Am  I  compelled  to  give    that  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  you  are  ;  at  any  rate,  you 
obtained  it  from  a  member  of  the  Irish  Eepublican 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

The  Attokkey-Geneeal.— Your  Lordships  may  re- 
member that  a  copy  of  the  same  rules  was  found  at 
Walsh's  house.  (To  witness.)  In  1883  was  there  a 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

What  were  the  two  factions  ? — Owing  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendments  that  have  just  been  read  and 
the  Convention  that  was  due  that  year  being  postponed 
by  the  president,  Alexander  Sullivan,  there  was  a  split 
in  the  organization.  The  seceders  formed  a  new 
branch,  but  retained  the  old  name. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  new  branch  ? — It  became 
afterwards  known  as  the  U.S.  That  was  only  a 
term,  and  had  no  signification. 

Who  was  at  the  head  ?— Until  the  Boston  Conven- 
tion, Alexander  Sullivan.    That  would  be  in  1885. 

What  was  the  sign  adopted  for  signing  letters  and  so 
forth  ?— The  Executive  Body  was  reduced  to  three,  and 
the  sign  used  was  a  triangle,  and  that  was  known  as 
the  "  period  of  the  triangle." 

Were  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  and  the  U.  S. 
entirely  separate  or  not  ? — They  were  entirely 
separate. 


Which  had  the  most  camps  ?— The  U.  S.,  by  far. 

Then,  practically  speaking,  the  part  of  the  body 
called  U.  S.  had  the  larger  number  of  camps  ?— Yes. 
Alexander  Sullivan  was  the  head  of  the  U.S. 

Who  was  the  head  of  the  new  V.C.  ?— I  cannot 
give  you  the  officers  at  that  time,  because  I  could 
not  belong  to  two  organizations  at  one  time. 

Which  did  your  camp  come  under  ? — My  camp 
retained  its  allegiance  to  the  old  organization — the 
U.  S.,  the  Sullivan  faction.  The  bulk  of  the  old 
organization  became  U.S.,  and  the  minority  of  the 
camps  called  themselves  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother- 
hood) and  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

The  Peesidknt.— Was  the  triangle  the  badge  of 
your  Executive  Body  ? — Yes. 

The  Attoeney-Gkneeal. — Did  the  Messrs.  Redmond 
come  to  America  in  January,  1884  ? — Yes.  John  and 
William  Redmond  returned  from  Australia  by  way 
of  the  United  States. 

Were  they  received  by  a  demonstration  at  Chicago  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  organized  the  demonstration  there  for  them  ?— 
John  M.  Smyth,  senior  guardian  of  Camp  458  and  also 
chairman  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  National 
League. 

Was  Smyth  a  member  of  the  U.S.  ?— Senior  guar- 
dian. 

Was  the  demonstration  to  the  Redmonds  organized 
by  the  U.S.  or  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood),  or  by 
neither  of  them  ? — It  was  altogether  under  the  control 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organization — of  the 
leaders  of  the  U.S. 

Did  you  attend  there  ?— I  re(ceived  a  circular  from 
the  chairman,  asking  me  to  act  as  one  of  the  presi- 
dents on  the  occasion,  and  I  did  so.  I  have  the  cir- 
cular. 

Did  you  see  any  prominent  members  of  the  U.S.  at 
the  demonstration  given  to  the  Redmonds  ? — \es, 
besides  Smyth  I  saw  Daniel  Corkery,  Judge  Prender- 
gast.  Judge  Moran,  Alexander  Sullivan,  and  William 
John  Hyues. 

They  were  some  of  the  members  who  received 
Messrs.  Parnell  and  Dillon  in  1880  ?— Yes. 

Were  all  those  whom  you  have  mentioned  members 
of  the  U.S.  ?— At  this  time  J^dge  Moran  had  resigned 
from  the  organization.    He  had  been  a  member. 

Look  at  this  directory.  What  is  it  ? — It  is  the 
official  directory  of  the  U.S. for  1884,when  Alexander 
Sullivan  was  at  its  head.  It  shows  that  J.  Powers 
was  then  senior  guardian  at  my  camp,  and  that  John 
M.Smyth  was  senior  guardian  of  Camp  458  at  Chicago, 
known  as  the  Emmett  Club.  • 

Do  you  remember  attending  a  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
in  March,  1884  ?— Yes  ;  in  West  Maddison-street, 
Chicago.  That  was  a  Convention  called  in  compliance 
with  the  new  constitution  voted  upon,  for  which  I  was 
a  delegate. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  Boston  Convention,  which 
the  Eednionds  attended  ?— August,  1884. 
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Did  Sullivan  remain  preisident  of  the  U.S.  till 
August,  1884  ?— Until  August  30,  1884. 

Was  there  also  a  National  League  Convention  at 
Boston  in  August,  1884  ?— Yes. 

Between  Janijary  and  August,  1884,  did  you  see  the 
Redmonds  yourself  .' — Not  before  the  demonstration  in 
Chicago. 

Is  this  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.  (hand- 
ing document  to  witness)  ? — It  is. 

Sir  C.KtrssELL. — I  fail  to  see  how  this  is  evidence. 
This  gentleman  says  that  Sullivan  ceased  to  be  presi- 
dent in  1884. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERAii . — The  split  took  place 
in  August,  1883.  This  was  the  constitution  during 
the  time  Mr.  Sullivan  was  president.  I  tender 
this  as  the  constitution  of  the  U.S.  ;  it  is  the 
organization  which  had  eiisted  before .  Yesterday  the 
witness  put  in  the  constitution  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood),  as  an  independent  document. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — The  evidence  was  admitted  with 
regard  to  Sullivan  because  the  witness  said  he  had 
certain  authority  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
■who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 
The  witness  says  that  Mr.  Sullivan  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Land  League  in  1884,  and  this  ceases 
to  be  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General. — A  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  V.  C.  (Cfnited  Brotherhood)  has  already 
been  put  in  and  read,  and  except  for  the  triangles  and 
certain  signs  that  I  now  propose  to  put  in  is  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

Sir  C.  KnaSELL. — If  my  learned  friend  had  told  me  at 
first  that  that  was  the  case  it  would  have  saved  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  shall  by-and-by  con- 
nect the  Messrs.  Redmond  with  the  U.  S. 

Sir  C.  RnssELL. — I  object  to  the  Attorney-General 
stating  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

It  being  now  4  o'clock,  the  Commission  ad- 
journed. 

THURSDAY,    FUBBUABY    7. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  46th  sitting  to-day, 
at  half-past  10  o'clock,  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  their  Lordships'  taking  their  seat  on  the  bench. 
Major  Le  Caron,  who  was  under  examination  when  the 
Court  rose  yesterday,  was  again  called. 

The  witness,  having  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  make  a  few  verbal  corrections  in  the  evidence 
given  by  him  on  Tuesday,  proceeded  to  say  :— My 
Lords,— On  reading  the  newspapers  yesterday 

The  President. — Oh,  never  mind  the  newspapers. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  understand,  my  Lord, 
that  this  is  something  which  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
witness  upon  reading  the  newspapers. 

The  Pebsident.— Oh,  very  well. 

Witness. — On  reading  the  new.spapers,  my  Lords,  I 
find  that  I  stated  yesterday  that  it  was  Sheridan 
whom  I  met  at   the    Philadelphia  Convention  of  1883. 


I  should  have  said  that  it  was  M.  J.  Boyton,  and  not 
Sheridan. 

The  Attornbv-General. — That  is  all  you  wish  to 
say  ?— That  is  all.  Boyton,  Brennan,  and  O'Leary 
arrived  on  the  second  day  of  that  Convention. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  first,  was  Sheridan  there  ? — I  do 
not  remember  that  he  was. 

You  say  that  was  your  mistake,  and  that  it  should 
be  Boyton  ? — Yes. 

Now,  my  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  constitution  oE 
the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood),  I  only  require  to  read 
section  2.  (To  witness,  handing  a  document.)  Would 
you  look  at  these  symbols  ?  Have  they  got  any  names, 
or  are  they  only  used  as  marks  ? — They  all  have 
names. 

Would  you  just  read  section  2  ? — (Reading.) 
"  There  shall  be  a  secretary,  treasurer,  and  district 
members. ' ' 

What  stands  for  secretary  ? — A  double  square. 

That  is  one  right  angle  over  another.  Treasurer, 
what  is  that  ? — A  cross.  (Continuing  to  read.)  "  And 
there  may  also  be  an  agent  appointed  by  the  triangle 
(the  Kxecutive  Body)." 

That  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  have  written  out, 
or  will  write  out,  a  key  ? — Yes,  I  have  written  one 
out,  but  I  will  give  you  another  copy. 

The  President.— Are  there  many  of  them? 

The  Attokney-General. — Yes,  my  Lord,  some  15 
or  20  of  them.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through  the 
signs  now,  bat  only  to  get  an  explanation  when  it 
becomes  material.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  remember 
the  District  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brother- 
hood) in  March,  1884,  at  Chicago  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  a 
delegate  at  that  Convention. 

Did  yOa  see  Sullivan  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mackey  Lomasney  there  ? — Yes  ;  they 
were  both  delegates  to  the  Convention. 

You  told  us  that  the  organization  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  in  America  was  supporting  the  family  of 
Mackey  Lomasney.  Were  his  services  ever  discussed 
in  your  hearing  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  Convention  of  June, 
1888,  last  year. 

The  Convention  of  what  ? — Of  the  reunited  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  every  faction  now  known  as  the 
United  Brotherhood. 

What  was  said  about  his  services  ? — The  subject  was 
introduced  by  the  delegate  from  Detroit,  Michigan, 
in  the  presence  of  the  widow  and  the  father  and 
family  of  Mackey  Lomasney. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  of  this  delegate  ? — He 
was  known  by  number.  We  had  300  delegates,  and  I 
can  furnish  you  with  this  man's  name  by  referring  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 


Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  is  that  evidence  ?  I 
respectfully  submit  it  is  not. 

The  AttoRNKY-GenerAL.— Your  Lordships  will 
remember  a  number  of  incidents  in  connexion  with 
the  U.  B.  and  U.  S.  and  dynamiters,  and  we  had 
yesterday     evidence   with    reference    to    Gallagher. 
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It  is  stated  that  Mackey  Lomasney's  widow 
and  children  had  been  supported  by  the  U.  S., 
and  I  submit  it  is  material  to  show  on  what 
gromid  his  family  were  supported  by  the  organization. 
Of  course,  if  my  learned  friend  is  in  a  position  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  killed  in  the  dynamite  outrage  at 
London-bridge,  I  need  not  prove  it  ;  but  it  is  import- 
ant for  us  to  show  what  claim  upon  the  U.  S.  his 
family  had. 

SiK  C.  EusSELL. — That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  is,  -What  has  this  to  do  with  Mr.  Parnell  and 
the  other  persons  charged  ?  They  cannot  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  acts  of  Lomasney,  unless  it  is 
shown  that  they  were  cognizant  of  them,  and  that  his 
acts  were  the  outcome  of  a  compact  between  the 
League  and  the  Brotherhood. 

Tlie  ATTORNBy-GBNEBAl..— AH  yesterday  I  was 
engaged  in  showing  in  a  variety  of  ways  what  the 
U.  B.  or  U.  S.  was,  and  with  whom  it  was  connected. 

Siu  0.  Ktjssell. — In  reference  to  that,  may  I  point 
cut  that  the  ground  on  which  this  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  U.  B.  or  U.  S.  was  admitted  was  the  original 
statement  of  the  witness  that  he  had  an  interview 
with  and  a  mission  from  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  year 
1881? 

The  ATTOBNBy-GENBSAl,.— My  learned  friend  is 
really  inaccurate.  I  have  never  been  heard  upon  that 
point. 

The  President. — ^We  do  not  wish  to  stop  you.  What 
do  you  desire  to  say  ? 

SlE  C.  KUSSBLL  asked  that  the  witness  might  be 
ordered  to  leave  the  Court  during  the  discussion. 

The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  which  he 
accordingly  did. 

The  Attokney-Genekai. — My  learned  friend  is 
inaccurate.  If  I  refer  to  the  record,  I  find  that  page 
after  page  of  documents  have  been  put  in  with  respect 
to  the  United  Brotherhood.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  was  admitted  on  the  ground  suggested  by  my 
learned  friend.  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  refer  to 
page  2,454  of  the  shorthand  notes.  You  will  find  that 
the  interview,  which  Sir  Charles  Bussell  alleges  as 
the  ground  for  admitting  this  evidence,  never  took 
place  until  the  year  1881,  and  is  recorded  on  page 
2,499  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  44  pages  of  other 
evidence  with  reference  to  most  material  matters 
before  we  reach  that.  And,  again,  I  repeat  O 'Kelly 
is  one  of  the  persons  charged,  and  he  has  been  sworn 
to  be  a  member  of  this  organization,  whatever  it  was. 
I  ask  your  Lordships  to  turn  to  page  2,454.  It  begins 
by  stating  the  witness's  original  connexion  with  this 
man.  At  page  2,455  the  witness  speaks  to  Mr.O'Kelly, 
and  at  page  2,456  he  speaks  to  Alexander  Sullivan, 
and,  as  your  Lordships  know,  I  shall  prove  by  the 
Nation  newspaper  that  the  latter  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  homo  organization.  I  call  your 
attention  to  question  43,235  : — "  I  wish  to  know — do 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Alexander 
Sullivan  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  organization 
before  y— Yes."  Then  I  put  in  the  constitution  of  the 


Clan-na-Gael  or  V.  0.  (United  Brotherhood).  Then, 
passing  from  that,  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  the 
interviews  with  Breslin,  Devoy,  and  Carroll,  to  the 
work  of  the  United  Brotherhood',  and  its  connexion 
with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  It  is  entirely 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  I  ever  tendered  this  evidence 
on  any  limited  ground.  I  tendered  it  because  of  its 
importance  in  connexion  with  the  United  Brotherhood 
and  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood,  with  which 
Egan,  Sheridan,  Brennan,  and  others  were  directly 
connected.  It  is  part  of  one  conspiracy,  and  this  evi- 
dence your  Lordships  accepted,  without  any  objection 
being  taken,  to  show  what  the  working  of  the  organi- 
zation was.  I  will  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
a  question  on  page  2,468: — "Were  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  the  United  Brother- 
hood connected  in  any  way  ?— Yes,  they  were  one." 
Then  we  have  the  interviews  with  Mr.  Davitt  in 
America,  and  further  interviews  with  Devoy,  and 
hen,  on  page  2,469,  we  find  Millen  and  Devoy  sent 
over  as  envoys.  Then,  my  Lords,  I  put  in  a  number 
of  circulars,  one  of  them  dated  at  the  beginning  of 
1879 — two  years  before  this  witness  saw  Mr.  Parnell. 
Then,  on  page  2,467,  we  speak  of  a  meeting  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1879,  and  what  is  exceedingly 
important  is  this,  that  we  put  in  circulars  re- 
specting the  deposit  of  arms  from  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood.  Then  we  have  a  conversation  with  Devoy 
about  O'Kelly,  and  there  anobjectionwas  taken  by  Sir 
Charles  Bussell, not  to  the  introduction  of  this  evidence 
generally,  but  of  that  particular  part  of  it  referring  to 
the  conversation  with  Devoy  about  O'Kelly  ;  and 
your  Lordships  ruled  that  if  it  was  an  admis- 
sion of  O'Kelly's  it  would  be  evidence,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, evidence  of  it  was  given.  Then,  on 
page  2,479,  your  Lordships  will  find  the  evidence 
of  O'Kelly  receiving  money  in  respect  of>  his 
mission,  and  there  is  not  one  single  word 
about  any  mission  or  mandate  from  Mr.  Parnell. 
Then  on  page  2,487  there  is  another  series  of  docu- 
ments,commencing  with  the  circular  of  April  19,  1880 ; 
and  if  your  Lordships  will  look  at  page  2,489  you  will 
find  there  that  evidence  is  given  of  what  Sullivan  told 
the  witness  about  the  plan  proposed  by  Patrick 
Meledy  and  Colonel  Clingen  about  the  new  hand 
grenade.  On  page  2,490  there  is  evidence  of  a  discus- 
sion with  Devoy  about  Boyton.  There  again  my 
learned  friend  took  objection  to  the  particular  form 
of  the  question,  and  your  Lordships  ruled  that  it  was 
admissible.  On  the  next  page  occurs  the  interview 
with  Patrick  Egan.  He  is  one  of  the  persons  charged. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Land  League  and  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  I  desire  to 
ask,  How  can  it  be  suggested  that,  in  respect  to  the 
case  against  Patrick  Egan,  what  was  being  done  by 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ought  to  be  ex« 
eluded  ?  Egan  said  he  had  been  an  active  member— 
the  backbone  I  think  he  said — of  that  body.  Then 
on  the  next  page  the  witness  speaks  to  seeing  John 
O'Connor,  or  Dr.  Kenealy,  in  Paris,  and   as  a  matter 
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of  fact  no  reference  is  made  to  the  conversation  with 
Mr.  Parnell  until  there  has  been  given  a  mass  of 
testimony  as  to  the  working  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
in  America.  I  suhmit,  my  Lords,  that  my  learned 
friends  cannot  now  exclude  evidence  as  to  acts  done  or 
the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  U.  S.,  a  body 
which  was  the  successor  of  the  United  Brotherhood, 
Bgan  being  in  America  at  the  time,  and  himself  a 
member.  In  fact,  this  particular  piece  of  evidence 
we  are  discussing — namely,  as  to  the  proposition  made 
with  respect  to  the  family  of  Mackey  Lomasney — 
shows  entirely  that  the  act  of  Mackey  Lomasney  was 
something  in  doing  which  he  had  lost  his  life,  and 
therefore  that  the  claims  of  his  family  ought  to  be 
recognized.  I  submit  that  this  evidence  was  not 
admitted  at  all  on  the  ground  of  any  particular  con- 
nexion of  the  witness  with  Mr.  Parnell.  It  was 
admitted  on  the  ground — and  this  was  the  principal 
ground — that  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in 
Ireland,  of  which  Brennan,  Egan,  Boyton,  Walsh,  and 
others  were  members,  was  one  organization  with  the 
organization  in  America,  and  that  these  two  organiza- 
tions were  working  together  with  a  common  object. 
I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  that  I  have  read  a 
number  of  passages  from  important  documents  to 
show  the  connexion.  I  only  desired  to  read  those 
passages  which  were  material,  but  my  learned 
friend  claimed  his  right  to  have  them  all  read,  and 
that  has  been  done.  That  being  so,  he  cannot  now 
turn  round  and  try  to  keep  this  evidence  out  because 
it  relates  to  dynamite  outrages  or  to  some  particular 
act  of  an  individual.  • 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words, 
my  Lords,  in  support  of  what  my  learned  friend  has 
said,  though  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  arguments 
he  has  put  forward.  As  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
of  the  events  before  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  in 
1881,  the  evidence  given  with  regard  to  that  inter- 
view has  shown  that  Mr.  Parnell  requested  the  wit- 
ness to  communicate  with  certain  persons — namely, 
Devoy,  Carroll,  Sullivan,  and  Hynes— as  and  being 
powerful  representatives  of  the  United  Brotherhood. 
That  request  wascarriedintoefiect,and  thefirst  step  to 
be  taken  is  to  show  what  was  the  nature  of  the  society. 
The  nature  of  the  society  is  to  be  proved  by  acts,  the 
continuance  of  those  acts  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  time.  I  submit  it  is  material  now  to  go  step 
by  step.  I  take  it  that  what  is  admitted  to  be  proved 
now  is  the  acts  of  that  association  with  which  Mr. 
Parnell  desired  to  come  into  line.  Where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn  ?  If  we  were  proving  acts  of  1881,  after 
the  witness  had  returned  to  America,  it  would  be  ad- 
missible ;  the  fact  that  they  took  place  in  1888  is  a 
matter  of  degree  as  to  the  worth  of  the  evidence, 
but  nothing  as  to  the  admissibility.  We  have  proved 
subscriptions  from  this  society  to  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland.  If  my  friend  says  we  have  not  proved  it  I 
think  you  will  find  the  documents.  Surely,  my  Lords, 
in  proving  the  character  of  these  persons  from  whom 
aid  was  received,  we  must  show  the  character  of  that 


body  by  individual  acts.  Suppose  we  show  that  money 
was  procured  for  dynamite — we  did  yesterday — suppose 
it  be  proved  that  dynamite  has  received  the  sympathy 
of  this  body  by  recompense  given  to  this  family — that 
is  one  act.  If  we  brought  that  act  home  specifically 
to  the  knowledge  of  individuals  we  should  prove  that 
Egan  was  a  member  of  this  association.  We  shall 
prove  the  notoriety  of  these  acta  whether  we  bring 
home  the  specific  knowledge  of  these  acts  or  not,  the 
character  of  the  body  by  which  alliance  was  formed 
is  shown  by  these  acts,  and  this  one  which  we  desire 
to  prove  is  relevant  to  show  that  character. 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — My  Lords,  first  of  all  I  may  say 
for  myself  and  my  friends  that  if  we  have  been  remiss 
in  .making  objections  heretofore  when  we  should  have 
made  them  there  is  no  reason  why  evidence  otherwise 
inadmissible  shoald  be  persevered  in.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  very  early  that  my  learned  friend  has  intro" 
duced  a  number  of  names  which  I  objected  to.  On 
page  2,454  of  the  proceedings  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney  is  asking  some  questions  about  the  expedition 
against  Canada.  I  said,  "  I  will  ask  your  Lordships 
whether  this  is  evidence  at  all  at  present."  Your 
Lordship  said,  "  Of  course,  at  present  it  is  not." 
Then  the  next  thing  that  takes  place  is  the  evidence 
of  this  gentleman,  who  speaks  of  meeting  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  who  makes  certain  statements  in  refer- 
ence  to  Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  who  introduces  oat 
of  date  an  interview  with  Mr.  O'Kelly  in  188 J, 
having  said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  O'Kelly  in 
1875.  My  learned  friend  jumps  from  that  to 
1881,  when  this  gentleman  says  he  met  Mr.  O'Kelly 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Then  on  page  2,478  your 
Lordships  will  see  the  principle  on  which  this  evidence 
has  hitherto  been  admitted.  It  is  this.  A  question — 
43,405 — was  asked  as  to  a  conversation  with  Devoy 
about  O'Kelly,  "  What  was  it  ?  "  Then  I  interpose 
and  ask  your  Lordships  whether  that  evidence  is  ad- 
missible. 

"  The  Attorney-General.— I  am  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  his  mission. 

"  Sir  C.  Russell. — Whatever  it  is  in  reference  to,  I 
submit  it  is  not  admissible. 

"  The  President. — Put  in  that  way,  as  a  mere  con- 
versation, no.  However,  suppose  it  were  an  arrange- 
ment between  them  to  do  something  in  connexion  with 
the  movement,  it  would  be  admissible." 

That  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the  whole  of  this 
evidence  has  been  received.  My  Lords,  see  what  my 
friends  are  now  doing  !  In  addition  to  thisstatement 
about  O'Kelly,  there  are  two  other  suggestions.  One  is 
a  conversation  alleged  to  have  taken  place  with  Mr. 
Parnell,  the  other  the  fact  that  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood.  My  learned  friend  has  interpolated  the 
statement  that  there  is  evidence  that  this  United 
Brotherhood  in  America  contributed  funds  to  the  Land 
I-eague  in  Ireland. 

The  Attorney-Genekal.— I  say  it  is  already 
proved  by  documents. 
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The  Peesident. — What  appears  in  the  documents  is 
that  a  sum  ot  money  was  remitted  to  Mr.  Parnell, 

Mr.  JcsTiCB  A.  L.  Smith.— And  to  Mr.  Bgan. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal. — What  is  actually  referred 
to  is  a  series  of  statements  that  the  members  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  informed  the  Land  League  that  con- 
tributions had  been  sent,and  complained  of  thediversion 
of  the  funds  from  the  funds  of  the  United  Brotherhood- 
to  the  Land  League.  In  addition  to  that,  thousands  of 
dollars,  sent,  some  to  Egan  in  Paris  and  some  to 
Famell.  Nor  let  my  friend  suppose  this  is  the  whole 
of  the  evidence 

Sib  C.  Russbi.l. — It  really  amounts  to  this — that  a 
Dumber  of  members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood were  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  that 
filing  that  dual  character  they  contributed  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Land  League.  The  position  my  friends 
have  not  met  is  this — Is  it  to  be  said  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands — assuming  it  to 
be  true — as  to  what  took  place  in  1881,  that  Mr.  Parnell 
upon  this  vague  conversation  which  is  deposed  to  by 
this  gentleman,  and  in  which  there  is  no  reference  to- 
anything  illegal  or  anything  illegal  even  suggested,  is  it 
to  be  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  are  to  be 
ailected  by  what  this  U.B.  or  U.S.,  or  whatever  its 
name  is,  does  at  any  time  ?  Because  between  1881, 
when  Mr.  Parnell  is  alleged  to  have  had  this  con- 
versation with  the  witness  and  the  interview  with 
O'Kelly,  except  the  interview  of  1882,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  coimexiou  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
gone ' 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal.— I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  care.  I  am  sorry  you  do 
not  ;  but  I  think  I  am  right,  and,  if  so,  where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  ?  There  must  be  something  done 
which  can  fairly  be  stated  as  an  act  in  pursuance  of 
the  alleged  arrangement  which  this  witness  has  spoken 
of. 

Mr.  Reid. — My  Lords,  I  should  only  like  to 
support  in  a  very  few  words  the  argument  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Attornej- 
General  is  at  liberty  to  prove,  in  what  detail  may  be 
desirable,  any  murderous  conspiracies  that  may  have 
existed  in  America  in  connexion  with  the  U.  B. 
(United  Brotherhood)  or  any  subsequent  offshoot  of  the 
U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood). 

The  Attoeney-Genebal. — I  am  not  attempting  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Keid.— I  think  that  is  the  effect  of  it  ; 
that  what  is  done  in  1881  or  between  1881  and  1888 
is  provable  against  the  persons  who  are  respondents 
in  these  proceedings.  Before  that  can  be  done  I  sub- 
mit that  there  ought  to  be  definite  proof  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  may  fairly  include  the  perpetration  of 
such  acts  as  the  Attorney-General  seeks  to  prove.  It 
is  necessary  to  prove  not  merely  that  persons  were  in 
communication  with  one  another,  or  that  Mr.  Parnell, 
for  example,  said  that  he  desired  no  longer  to  be 
opposed  to  the  American  organization.  It  is  necessary, 
before   he    or    others  can  be  made  responsible  for  the 


and    the    persons    who 

It    is    not    sufficient 

show   that    the   persons 

it  is  necessary    to  show 


acts  of  the  conspiracy  in  America,,  that  it  shall  bo 
shown  that  the  acts  sought  to  be  proved  against 
him,  and  the  conferences  sought  to  be  proved 
against  him,  were  reasonably  an  outcome  of 
some  arrangement  proved  by  evidence  between 
him  and  the  respondents 
were  guilty  of  these  acts 
in  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
have  been  acting  together, 
that  they  have  been  acting  together  for  a  purpose  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  which  is  the  act  which  is 
charged  against  them  as  the  outcome  of  their  con- 
spiracy. And  I  submit  that  before  giving  proof  of  all 
these  proceedings  in  America  against  these  gentlemen 
there  ought  to  be  something  more  definite  of  arrange- 
ment to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  in  that  spirit  than 
has  been  pretended  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  not 
enough  to  show  conversations  innocent  in  themselves 
as  proving  any  guilty  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those 
who  ,are  sought  to  be  connected.  The  year  1879  is  Mr. 
O'Kelly's  last  suggested  conversation.  There  is  a 
conversation  alleged  in  1881,  which  comes,  I  think, 
to  very  little.  In  1880  it  is  proved  that  he  was  stated 
to  be  denounced  by  these  people  in  America,  and  now 
it  is  sought,  six  or  nine  years  after,  to  give  proof  of 
what  took  place,  to  show  connexion  in  reference  to 
a  conversation  in  1881.  Therefore  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships  that  you  ought  to  require  some  more  firm 
and  solid  ground  before  admitting  this  evidence. 

The  Attobney-Gekeeal.— My  Lords,  I  say,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  my  assertion  by  reference  after 
reference,  that  throughout  these  documents  already  put 
in,  and  throughout  the  evidence  given,  there  is 
evidence  ot  a  most  direct  connexion,  and  it  is  only  by 
gathering  it  up 

The  Pr.ESiDENT. — Do  you  say  you  do  not  insist 
that  there  is  any— I  forget  your  exact  expression 
— contemplation  of  murderous  outrages  ? 

The  Aitoeney-Geneeal.— On  whose  part,  my  Lords, 
the  United  Brotherhood  ? 

The  Peesident. — Do  you  disclaim — I  must  ask  if 
you  disclaim  any  intention  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — I  am  afraid  your  Lord- 
ship has  misunderstood  me.  I  am  sure  your  Lordship 
wishes  to  follow  me,  a,nd  I  am  sure  your  Lordship's 
patience  is  most  remarkable.  What  I  have  wanted  to 
point  out  is,  I  have  never  intended  to  disclaim 
anything  on  the  part  of  the  U.B.  or  the  I.R.B.  I  have 
said  I  was  not  prepared,  and  did  not  suggest  that  Mr, 
Parnell  or  any  other  member  at  present  had  anything 
to  do  with  murderoas  outrage. 

The  President. — That  was  my  question  to  you. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— My  point  was  that  they 
were  allied  with  people  whom  they  either  knew,  or, 
if  they  had  made  proper  inquiries,  ought  to  have 
known,  had  been  for  years  prominently  connected 
with  murderous  outrages.  This  evidence  is  of  extreme 
importance.  If  your  Lordships  will  look  at  page 
2,565,  where  the  headquarters  circular  ot  September 
1,  1881,  is  set  oat,  about  the  middle  of  the  page 
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The  President.— Yes,  I  have  it. 

The  Attornbt-Gekbbal.— My  Lords,  just  observe 
about  the  middle  q£  the  page  the  F.C.  (ExeoutivQ 
Body) 

Sir  C.  EtrsSELL. — My  Lords,  I  would  ask  that  the 
witness  leave  the  court. 

The  Attorney-General. — By  all  means. 

The  President  assented,  and  the  witness  left  the 
court. 

The  Attoenet-Geneeal  (reading)  : — 

"  The  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  does  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  will  not  seek  advice,  or  that  it  will  not  gladly 
or  thankfully  receive  suggestions.  But  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  with  an  organization  not  having  14,000 
members,  and  not  having  $100,000  at  its  command, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every  suggestion  made 
to  us,  nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan  recommended  to 
us.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  but  a 
part  of  the  movement.  Our  sister  organization,  allied 
to  us  by  treaty  and  by  common  hopes  and  purposes, 
must  of  necessity  be  consulted  before  certain  measures 
can  be  put  into  force." 

Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  one  passage  ;  I  can  turn  to  a 
dozen  more.  This,  in  1881,  points  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  regarding  the  organization  of  the  Land  League 
as  being  the  sister  organization  with  them.  Your 
Lordships  will  kindly  observe  the  I.K.B.  (Irish  Ee- 
publican  Brotherhood)  and  the  United  Brotherhood  are 
one  body  ;  but  taking  tor  the  purpose  of  my  argument 
that  it  is  the  IrishRepublican  Brotherhood,  we  have  had 
proof  by  witness  after  witnessthat  the  IrishRepublican 
Brotherhood  was  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zation in  Ireland  of  which  Egan,  Sheridan,  Boyton, 
and  Brennan  were  all  members.  I  believe  it  is  also 
proved  that  O'Kelly  himself  was  a  member  ;  but  it 
is  sworn  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Brotherhood.  On  page  2,554  your  Lordships  will  find 
the  following  : — 

"  The  Attorney-General. — I  submit  to  your  Lordships 
that  something  that  was  actually  being  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  U.  B.  with  reference  to  the  work  of  this 
organization,  as  one  conspiracy,  acts  that  were  being 
done  by  members  of  that  conspiracy  in  furtherance  of  a 
plan  proposed  to  be  carried  out  at  this  Convention,  is 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  organization  these  people  were  engaged 
in. 

"  The  President. — We  do  not  think  that  this  is 
admissible  in  evidence. 

"  The  Attorney-General.— Very  well,  my  Lords, 

"  You  saw  Gallagher  there  ?— Yes. 

' '  And  you  had  several  conversations  with  him  ? — 
Yes. 

"  Did  you  see  this  man  Mackey  Lomasney  ? — Yes. 

"  When  did  Maokey  Lomasney  disappear,  when  did 
you  last  see  him  ?— I  saw  him  in  Chicago  in  1884, 
some  two  days  before  he  left  the  country  to  come  to 
this  country  the  last  time. 

"  You  say  you  saw  him  in  1884  two  days  before  he 
left  for  England,  I  cannot  anticipate  for  a  moment, 
did  you  say  two  days  before  Lomasney  left,  or  two 
days  before  you  left  ?— Two  days  before  he  left  the 
country,  shortly  before  his  departure. 


"  Do  you  know  what  mission  he  left  upon  ? — Yes. 

"  What  was  it  ?— To  carry  out  tha  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. 

"  In  what  way  ?— Explosions,  dynamite.  Thq 
details  I  cannot  give  you  ;  he  would  give  them 
away. 

"  You  cannot  tell  what  became  of  him  when  he 
returned  ?— He  never  returned  ;  the  orgaaization  are 
now  and  have  been  since  that  time  supporting  his 
wife,  children,  and  father. 

"It  is  believed  that  he  perished  in  the  Lon-' 
don-bridge  dynamite  explosion  ? — With  his  brother 
Michael." 

I  should  like  to  know  why  this  morning  I  am  not 
allowed  to  give  evidence  of  identically  the  same 
character  as  I  gave  yesterday.  My  learned  friends 
watched  us  most  narrowly  and  objected  wherever  they 
could  object.  I  say  that  is  evidence  to  show  what 
the  United  Brotherhood  were  doing  in  1884,  not  in 
pursuance  of  any  direct  mandate  or  specific  instructions. 
Anything  I  say  in  this  Court  is  so  often  misrepresented 
that  I  must  make  my  meaning  clear  to  your  Lordships. 
I  have  said  from  the  very  beginning.  The  Times  says, 
we  do  not  say  Mr.  Pamell  planned  murder,  but  that  he 
allied  himself  intimately  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ;  that  he  and  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  allied  themselves  intimately  with 
that  Brotherhood  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
organization  and  services  of  th^^^h  Republican 
Brotherhood  ;  and  that,  knowing  "the  character, 
after  the  most  distinct  and  positive  notice,  they  con- 
tinued that  alliance.  We  further  say  that  the  I.  R.  B. 
and  U.  B.  have  been  carried  on  from  beginning  to  end 
in  one  organization.  We  have  now  got  it  proved  re- 
peatedly at  four  or  five  Land  League  Conventions  in 
America,  at  which  members  of  Parliament  were  present, 
that  the  whole  work  of  these  Conventions  was  posi- 
tively controlled  by  the  U.  B.  The  U.  B.  abso- 
lutely controlled  the  whole  of  the  Land  League,  a 
most  important  step  to  show  that  it  was,  practically 
speaking,  one  organization.  But  who 'was  the  witness 
asked  to  communicate  with  ?  Sullivan,  Hvnes,  Devoy, 
and  Carroll.  Who  are  they  ?  SuUi.an,  on  the 
evidence,  a  man  steeped  in  every  step  of  his 
career  in  connexion  with  dynamite  ;  Hynes 
equally,  but  perhaps  not  so  prominently  proved  ; 
your  Lordship  knows  the  connexion  of  Devoy  ; 
Carroll — witness  was  asked  not  to  see  him  until  after 
he  had  seen  the  others,  because  Carroll  was  supposed  . 
not  to  be  so  friendly  to  Mr.  Pamell.  But  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  it  was  a  case  of  asking  the  witness  to  bring 
things  into  line,  but  bring  them  more  into  line.  They 
were  already  in  alliance.  At  that  conversation  these 
names  were  not  mentioned  by  the  witness  to  Mr. 
Paruell,  but  given  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  witness,  and 
the  organization  in  America  is  treated  by  the  witness 
and  Mr.  Paruell  as  an  organization  the  working  of 
which  they  thoroughly  understood.  One  step  further  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Land 
League  in  1879-1880  it  is  actually  referred  to  in  a 
document  that  I  read  the  day   before  yesterday  as  the 
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tree  which  Davitt  planted  in  Mayo,  which  may  grow 
until  it  has  grown  into  some  enormous  organization 
which  will  effect  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  and  I  say  I 
can  turn  to  a  series  of  passages  of  this  evidence  in 
which  the  Land  League  is  over  and  over  again 
referred  to.  Take  again  the  presence  of  the  Eed- 
monds — being  met  by  these  same  persons  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1884  ;  take  again  the  several  inter- 
views at  which  Egan  was  present.  Egan  was  treasurer 
of  the  Land  League  ;  he  is  a  person  charged ;  he  is 
actually  at  this  time  over  in  America,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood),  and  I  want 
to  know  on  what  ground  it  can  be  said  that  that  evi- 
dence is  not  most  important  as  regards  Egan.  A  num- 
ber of  the  persons  charged,  some  of  them  more,  some 
less,  directly,  are  connected  with  this  U.B.  (United 
Brotherhood)  organization.  We  have  evidence  to 
show  what  this  U.B.  (United  Brotherhood)  was,  and 
I  say  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
investigation  which  your  Lordships  are  unfortunately 
obliged  to  undertake  if  your  Lordships  were  to  shut 
out  particular  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  United 
Brotherhood.  It  matters  not  one  bit  that  a  particular 
step  may  be  taken  before  or  after  the  so-called 
mandate.  I  profess  to  take  that  view  of  it.  I  have 
no  desire  to  argue  this  matter.  We  pass  over  no  less, 
than  24  pages  of  the  evidence  in  which  the  most 
direct  evidence  is  given  in  regard  to  the  United 
Brotherhood,  and  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  give 
the  same  evidence. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  will  not  reargue  the 
point.  My  learned  friend  has  referred  to  the  United 
Brotherhood  circular.  I  must  call  your  Lordships* 
attention  to  the  following  passage  from  the  shorthand 
notes  : — 

"  Q.  Who  was  X  at  that  time  ?  A.  Owing  to 
the  resignation  shortly  before  that  on  his  return  as  en- 
voy from  Europe  of  Dr.  William  Carroll,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  James  B.  Reynolds,  of  Newhaven,  Con- 
Qecticut.  Q.  And  he  fulfilled  the  duties  ?  A.  Yes. 
On  entering  on  the  duties  of  my  position  I  found  the 
relations  of  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  with  the  home 
organization  somewhat  strained,  owing  to  differences 
of  opinion  about  the  Land  League  movement,  and  the 
ijossible  effects  of  that  movement  on  the  coming  revo- 
lutionary struggle." 

I    contend  that  that  shows  that   there  was    a  difference 
of  opinion  even  at  that  time,  in  August,  1881. 

Their  Lordships  then  adjourned  for  consultation. 
Their  Lordships,    after  an  absence  of    nearly  half    an 
hour,  returned  into  Court,  when 

The  President  said,— We  have  considered  this 
point,  having  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  it,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one 
ground  npon  which  this  evidence  is  admissible.  It  is 
this.  The  evidence  as  it  stands  is  this — we  say 
nothing,  of  course,  of  the  value  of  that  evidence, 
that,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  considered  after  it 
has   undergone  .the    test   of     cross-exaamination   and 


counter  evidence  ;  but  as  it  stands  at  present  it 
appears  that  the  body  over  in  the  United  States,  by 
whatever  name  it  be  best  designated,  "  U.B.  "  or 
"  CIan-na-GaeI,"or  "  I.R.B."  or  "Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,"  were  one  and  the  same  body — that  is  to 
say,  they  were  intimately  united,  and  the  members  of 
one  were  interchangeable  with  theother.  It  has  further 
been  proved  that  certain  persons,  among  whom  I  men- 
tion the  names  of  Egan,  Brennan,  and  Sheridan,  were 
members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and 
these  are  among  the  persons  charged.  This  evidence, 
therefore,  of  what  was  done,  not  by  mere  conversation 
by  some  member  of  one  or  other  body,  but  of  what 
was  done  in  Convention  in  the  formal  assemblage  ol 
the  "  U.  B. "  society  in  the  United  States,  would  be 
evidence  against  them.  With  regard  to  the  other 
persons  it  undoubtedly  appears  to  me  that  they  stand  in 
a  very  different  position,  and  I  say  nothing  whatever.  1 
guard  myself  most  carefully  from  saying  anything  as 
to  the  applicability  of  this  evidence  against  the  other 
persons  whose  names  have  been  mentioned,  especially, 
of  course,  I  mean  the  members  of  Parliament  who  are 
represented  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  those  with 
him.  But  on  the  question  of  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence we  rule  that  it  is  admissible. 


The  witness  then  re-entered  the  Court,  and  his  exa- 
mination was  continued  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal. 

You  were  saying,  in  connexion  with  the  Mackey 
Lomasney  incident,  that  the  matter  was  mentioned  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1888  ;  who  were 
present  there  ? — At  that  meeting  ?    By  name  ? 

Yes. — Luke  Dillon,  Patrick  Egan,  Saumel  Morrice, 
John  Devoy,  O 'Meagher  Condon 

That  is  sufficient  tor  my  purpose.  Now,  what  passed, 
only  with  reference  to  this  Lomasney  incident  ;  what 
was  said  about  anything  being  done  for  his  family  ? 
Was  any  resolution  come  to  ? — Yes,  it  appears  in  the 
official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 
The  discussion  was  brought  up  by  the  delegate  from 
Detroit,  Michigan.  He  cited  the  amount  appropriated 
soon  after  the  supposed  death  of  Lomasney  for  his  oM 
father  and  his  wife  and  children. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Will  your  Lordships  pei''« 
mit  me  to  postpone  putting  in  this  document  in  order 
of  date  ?  It  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  Lomasney 
incident  being  finished  in  1888.  I  try  to  be  chronolo- 
gical. Now  I  will  just  read  the  resolution  this  gen" 
tleman  has  referred  to  — 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  Lomasney,  whose  two  sons   were 

sacrificed  in  the  cause  of ,  was  then  brought  to  the 

attention  of  the  Convention.  It  was  ordered  unani" 
mously  that  the  executive  body  be  instructed  to  look 
after  the  welfare  of  the  family." 
That,  my  Lords,  is  on  page  29  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  United  Brother* 
hood  of  1888.  (To  witness.)  Now,  going  back  to  1884, 
was  there  a  Convention  of  the  Irish  National  League 
held  at  Boston  in  August  of  that  year  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  receive,  as  Senior   Guardian,  a  circular  from- 
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Ihe  headquarters  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

Look  at  that  document  (handing  document  to  wit- 
ness) ;  is  that  the  circular  o£  August  7  ;  do  you 
identify  that  as  yonr  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

The  Attobney-Genkeal  then  began  to  read  the 
circular  from  the  printed  copy. 

SiR'.C.  Russell. — Will  you  read  all  the  document, 
please  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  have  not  a  copy  of  the 
beginning  part. 

Sir  C.    EnsSELL.— I  will  read  the  beginning. 

Witness. — I  beg  your  pardon.that  is  not  the  circular. 

The  Attoeney-Genesal.— The  circular  is  em- 
bodied in  his  letter,  and  the  witness  does  not  wish 
the  letter  to  be  read.  (Handing  the  document  to  wit- 
ness.) Is  this  what  was  in  the  original  circular  ? — Yes. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  what  the  witness  received 
from  the  Directorate  : — 

"  First. — We  request  as  many  brothers  as  possible  to 
be  elected  delegates  to  the  Boston  Convention  of  the 
League.  All  brothers  of  Districts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  and  P  will  report  through  one  brother  from  each 
State  to  Bro.  James  F.  GalUagher,  at  Hotel  Eliot,  18, 
Eliot-street,  Boston,  and  all  brothers  of  Districts  H, 
I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  and  O  will  report  to  Bro.  P.  K. 
Walsh,  at  Hotel  Le  Grange,  Tremont-street.  Brothers 
Gallagher  and  Walsh  will  notify  brothers  where  the 
V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  men  will  meet.  It  attracts 
too  much  attention  for  all  to  go  to  one  or  two  places 
to  report.  The  going  of  largo  numbers  of  men  to  a 
certain  room  in  an  hotel  arouses  suspicion,  therefore 
let  the  v.  O.  (United  Brotherhood)  delegates  from 
each  State  select  a  man  who  will  report  to  the 
brothers  above  named,  ascertain  where  and  when  the 
V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  will  meet,  and  report 
back  to  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  men  of  his 
State.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  only  for  a  small 
number  of  men  to  go  to  the  room  of  the  two  brothers 
mentioned." 

To  witness. — I  think  you  mentioned  the  name  U.S. 
being  resorted  to,  but  I  see  here  the  name  V.C. 
Was  V.C.  still  kept  up  ? — I  will  explain ;  in 
several  circulars  received  after  the  change  they 
seemed  to  forget  themselves,  and  once  in  a  while  to 
make  a  mistake  and  uselthe  old  symbol. 
The  Attoeney-Genekal,  continuing  to  read  : — 

"  The  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  men  are  hereby 
instructed  to  vote  down  in  the  League  Convention 
every  proposition  to  denounce  physical  force  of  any 
kind.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  certain  body  of  men  will 
make  most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  denouncing  certain  kinds  of  warfare.  We 
should  support  no  so-called  Jsjti  (Irish)  movement 
which  cannot  find  enough  of  the  enemy's  doings  to 
denounce.  Public  movements  are  necessary  auxiliaries 
of  the  private  one,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
icome  cowardly  in  their  declarations,  nor  to  sink 
intomere  agitations  stripped:  of  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality. There  must  be  no  compromise  upon  this  suiject. 
iWe  also  beg  to  suggest  that  in  the  coming  political 
■contest  the  discussions  and  bitterness  which  are  inci- 
dent to  a  Presidential  fight  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sever  the  friendly  and  fraternal  relations  which  we  as 
/trothers   must    always   maintain  towards  one  another. 


Our  organization  has  taught  its  members  to  bring 
clan,  county,  provincial,  and  creed  distinctions  to  an 
end.  Surely  its  spirit  is  powerful; enough  to  move  Jus 
to  that  toleration  which  will  enable  us  to  agree  to 
disagree  when  we  cannot  agree  to  agree.  The  German 
people  diiler  about  American  politics,  but  they  unite 
for  what  they  call  personal  liberty,  or  for  any  other 
German  question,  and  they  make  each  side  respect 
their  views.  Can  we  not  do  the  same  ?  Can  we  not, 
no  matter  to  which  party  we  belong,  use  every  public 
gaithering  to  instil  into  the  American  mind  hatred  ot 
our  enemy  ?  Both  parties  have  inserted  planks  in 
their  platforms  in  favour  of  excludingEnglish  absentee 
landlordism  from  this  country.  Let  every  man  of  us 
who  speaks  or  writes  on  either  side  use  this  text  to 
denounce  English  intrusion  and  influence  on  this  con- 
tinent— keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  soldiers  who 
were  shot  by  English  bullets,  discharged  by  English 
powder  out  of  English  guns,  that  America,  like  Ire- 
land, owes  England  nothing  but  enmity,  that  all 
America  has  she  owes  to  her  use  of  arms  against 
England,  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  who  will  vote  for  the  first  time  in  the  coming 
election.  Fill  their  minds  with  contempt  for  and 
hatred  against  England,  and  however  widely  we  differ 
among  ourselves  about  American  politics  and  candi- 
dates, let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  brothers  in  one 
sacred  cause,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of  that  cause 
must  not  be  weakened  by  diiferences  of  any  other 
character.  We  give  no  advice,  as  we  have  no  right  to 
give  any,  concerningAmerican  politics  and  candidates. 
We  simply  say,  do  not  let  American  polities  weaken 
our  fraternal  obligations  to  each  other  or  interfere 
with  our  labours  for  the  sacred  cause  in  whose  behalf 
we  are  banded  together,  and  we  also  say,  use  every 
means  of  reaching  the  American  ear  to  poison  the 
American  mind  against  America's  and  Ireland's  com" 
mon  enemy. 

' '  The  summer  season  should  be  utilized  to  give 
demonstrations  and  entertainments  for  the  benefit  ©f 
the  Special  Arms  Fund." 

To  witness. — Did  you  attend  at  that  Convention  ? 
—Yes. 

Both  as  a  representative  of  the  Land  League  and 
from  your  camp  ? — I  was  a  regular  delegate. 

Sir  C.  Rtjssbll,— Is  that  the  whole  of  the  circular 
that  has  been  read  ? 

The  AttoSney-General  (to  witness), — Would  you 
say  whether  the  rest  of  the  document  is  part  of  the 
circular  you  ■  received,  or  part  of  your  note  to  the 
person  with  whom  you  communicated  at  home  ? — That 
was  the  termination  of  the  circular  ;  the  remainder  is 
my  correspondence,  which    I  do  not  desire  to  be  read. 

Now,  you  were  just  telling  me  you  went  to  that 
Convention .  Did  you  travel  with  anybody  to  Boston  ? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

With  whom  ? — I  left  Chicago  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  three  days  before  the  (convention,  in  company 
with  quite  a  number  of  delegates  from  Chicago.  I 
had  been  elected  chairman  of  the  State  delegation 
from  that  State.  There  were  Patriok  Egan  and  M. 
V.  Gannon. 

Was  Gannon  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  ? — ^Yes,  a 
prominent  member. 

Now,  confine  yourself  to  conversation  which  you  had 
with  Patriok  Egan.    Do  you  remember  his  saying  any 
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thing  about  his  escape  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  quite  an 
extended  conversation  during  our  trip  to  Boston  about 
how  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  information  from 
the  Castle  without  difficulty. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — This  seems  to  be  a  conversation 
with  Egan — reciting  something  that  Kgan  said  to  him. 

The  President. — Anything  that  Egan  said  about 
himself  would  be  admissible. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Against  himself  only,  of  course  ? 

The  Pke3idWiT. — Yes. 

Examination  continued. — What  did  Egan  say  ? — He 
recited  to  me  where  to  obtain  information  from  the 
Castle,  and  to  show  how  readily  it  could  be  obtained 
he  said  that  within  20  minutes  of  the  order  being 
issued  for  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  from  the  Castle 
he  knew  of  Ihe  fact.  He  was  at  his  office  at  the 
time,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  his  house  and  packed 
his  satchel.  He  had  two  children  sick  at  the  time, 
and  Dr.  Kenny  was  attending  them.  He  destroyed  a 
number  of  documents  which  he  had  in  the  house,  some 
of  them  appertaining  to  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood during  his  connexion  with  the  Brotherhood,  also 
some  letters  of  James  Carey.  He  destroyed  all  letters 
tending  to  incriminate  him  in  case  he  was  arrested. 
He  had  fortunately  a  Scotch  friend,  in  the  flourtrade, 
from  Belfast,  whom  he  got  to  assist  him  in  getting 
away.  He  gave  him  his  rug  and  valise,  andinstructed 
him  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  Belfast  at  the  Northern 
Terminus.  He  himself  arrived  at  the  railway  station 
one  moment  before  the  train  started,  took  his  valise 
and  rug  from  his  Scotch  friend,  slipped  into  the  train, 
and  that  night  was  at  Belfast.  On  his  arrival  at 
Belfast  he  found  that  he  could  not  get  out  by  boat, 
and  he  went  to  an  hotel,  where  he  slept  that 
night.  In  the  morning  he  purchased  a  return  ticket 
to  Leeds,  travelled  with  that  as  far  as  Manchester, 
and  then  got  off  the  train.  There  he  purchased 
another  ticket,  Manchester  to  Hull,  and  took  the 
steamer  from];Hull  to  Rotterdam,  and  thus  got  out  of 
the  country.  • 

Nothing  more  about  his  own  flight  ? — That  is  the 
substance  of  what  he  said. 

Now,  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Brennan's 
flight  ?— Yes. 

My  Lords,  we  are  now  dealing  with  Egan  and  his 
associates,  two  of  the  persons  charged  with  con- 
spiracy. I  submit  that  with  reference  to  Egan's  know- 
ladge  of  guilty  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  man  with 
whom  he  is  proved  to  have  associated  in  America,  a 
statement  made  by  one  of  ihe  persons  charged  with 
reference  to  his  knowledge  of  Brennan's  conduct 
would  be  directly  material,  as  showing  knowledge  by 
Egan  of  guilty  conduct  on  the  part  of  Brennan.  Egan 
and  Brennan  are  already  shown  to  have  been  in  con- 
nexion with  one  another  in  America.  Therefore,  on 
the  principle  that  when  several  persons  are  proved  to 
combine  together  to  effect  a  purpose  by  unlawful 
means,  any  act  done  by  one  of  the  party  in  furtherance 
of  the  common  plan  is  in  common  law  the  act  of  the 
whole  party  ;    any    declaration    made    by    one  of  the 


party  at  the  time  of  doing  an  act  in  furtherance  of 
the  common  object  is  not  only  evidence  against  him- 
self, but  against  the  rest  of  the  party.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  Egan  and  Brennan,  who  are  both  parties 
charged. 

The  Peesident. — That  is  the  case  I  had  in  my  mind 
— declaration  made  at  the  time  of  doing  an  act. 

The  Attoknet-General. — A  statement  with  respect 
to  his  own  knowledge  of  Brennan  is  evidence  against 
Egan. 

Sir  H.  James.— Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a 
few  words.  The  issue,  I  submit,  before  your  Lord- 
ships is  whether  certain  persons  named  "  and  others  " 
are  guilty  of  certain  crimes  and  offences  ;  "  others  " 
must  mean  somebody,  and  we  now  say  that  one  of  the 
others  is  Egan.  Then  it  is  alleged  that  among 
persons  guilty  of  crime  or  advocates  of  treason,  &c., 
T.  Brennan  was  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  and 
paid  some  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  Phcenix  Park  and 
other  murders  and  outrages.  We  prove  the  association 
with  Brennan  by  conclusive  evidence  as  to  Egan's 
admitting  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — If  it  is  proposed  merely  to  take 
this  as  evidence  against  Egan  of  guilty  knowledge,  I 
do  not  object  to  its  being  admitted. 

The  Presideht.— Quite  so  ;  it  falls  within  the 
ruling  I  have  given. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  possible  that  in  the 
course  of  this  evidence  the  name  of  another  person 
will  come  in.  I  should  propose  to  take  the  evidence 
as  a  whole,  but  if  your  Lordships  think  it  better  I 
will  keep  that  person  back. 

The  witness,  who  had  left  the  Court  during  the  legal 
argument,  was  then  re-called  and  his  examination  con- 
tinued by  the  Attorney-Gejneral. 

Did  Egan  tell  you  anjthing  about  Brennan's  Sight  ? 
— Yes,  Sir.  He  told  me  that  the  firiit  news  that 
Brennan  had  of  his  being  implicated  publicly  was 
through  the  newspaper  sheets  when  walking  down  the 
Strand  with  Mr.  Sexton,  now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
He  saw  posted  on  the  pavement  the  advertisement  of 
newspapers,  describing  the  evidence  given  by  Carey 
with  reference  to  himself.  They  at  once  crossed  the 
street,  went  down  a  side  alley,  and  parted,  Breiman 
going  to  bis  lodgings  to  pack  his  valise.  Sexton  having 
agreed  that  he  would  go  at  once  to  Chariag-cross 
Station  and  purchase  a  ticket  for  Paris  himself,  which 
he  did,  agreeing  to  meet  Brennan  at  London-bridge 
Station.  Sexton  travelled  upon  this  ticket  from 
Charing-cross  until  he  met  Brennan,  and  gave  him  the 
ticket,  and  then  Brennan  got  into  the  train  there  and 
landed  that  night  in  Calais. 

Is  that  all  that  passed  ? — That  is  the  substance. 

On  that  occasion  did  Egan  mention  the  names  of 
John  Walsh  and  Dennis  Clarence  M'Carthy  ? — Yes— 
not  for  the  first  time — and  others. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— What  is  the  connexion  of  these 
two  persons  ? 

The  Attorney-Gbneral.— They  have  both  been 
identified  in  the  course   of   this    case.    (To   witness.) 
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Do  you  know  what  Egan  said  about  John  Walsh  and 
D.  C.  M'Carthy  ? — Speaking  of  the  presence  of 
M'Carthy  at  that  time  in  Chicago,  I  said  that  I 
knew  him  very  well,  he  being  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine.  Speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  man, 
what  a  fine  education  he  had,  and  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  he  had  resorted  to  drink,  he  said  that  M'Carthy 
and  Walsh  had  been  sent  by  the  supreme  council, 
when  he  was  himself  upon  it,  to  Australia. 

To  do  what  ? — To  assist  the  Fenian  prisoners  who 
were  imprisoned  at  Fremantle  to  escape. 

What  other  names  did  you  mention  in  connexion 
with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — A  man 
named  Louden. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— There  ought  to  be  some  limita- 
tion to  this. 

The  Attorkey-General. — I  wish  to  know  whether 
he  mentioned  thn  names  of  any  other  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  himself  connected  in  the  home 
work,  the  work  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? 
—Yes. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— Were  the  acts  to  which  you  wish 
to  refer  contemporary  ? 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  they  were. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Does  not  this  witness  himself 
know  that  Egan  was  expelled  in  1878  from  the 
Republican  Brotherhood  movement  because  he  had 
joined  the  open  movement  in  Ireland  ? 

Witness.— I  do  know  it,  and  I  know  that  the  same 
thing  occurred  also  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt. 

The  President. — How  did  you  know  that  he  was 
expelled  ? — I  knew  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  usual 
way  in  which  matters  are  known  in  the  organization. 

The  Attornet-Gbnebal. — Personally  ? — Yes,  per- 
sonally ;    but  not  officially. 

At  what  time  did  yoa  know  of  Egan  being  expelled  ? 
—I  should  want  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  expulsion, 
as  claimed  by  the  organization,  or  whether,  as  claimed 
by  the  gentleman  himself,  it  was  a  resignation. 

Explain  in  your  own  way  what  occurred. — Will  Sir 
C.  Russell  put  the  question  himself  to  me  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — You  have  said  that  Egan 
was  expelled  at  some  time  or  other.  At  what  date 
was  he  expelled,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  could  not 
give  the  exact  date. 

When  did  you  hear  of  it  ?— Before  1880. 

What  happened  afterwards  ? — Between  Egan  and 
myself  ?  He  mentioned  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ryan 
who  had  worked  with  the  Nationalists  in  Dablin. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  will  come  to  that 
directl.v. 

The  President. — Let  him  go  on  with  his  narrative, 
confining  it  to  things  which  Egan  said  he  had  done. 

Witness. — He  mentioned  one  man  (Ryan)  who  had 
opposed  the  open  movement,  but  who  was  then,  he 
said,  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 

The  Attorney-Gekebal. — I  now  propose  to  ask 
him  the  names  of  any  other  persons  who  were  working 
with  him  in  the  home  work  previously  to  his  leaving 
for  America  in  1883. 


The  President. — We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down 
clearly  the  view  we  take  of  evidence  of  this  kind. 
It  is  evidence  only  as  far  as  it  affects  Egan  himself. 
How  do  you  carry  the  case  further  by  these 
questions  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — We  shall  show  what  these 
particular  people  wore  engaged  in.  Our  purpose  is  to 
show  that  Egan  was  connected  with  certain  persons  as 
to  whom  some  evidence  has  already  been  given  and 
further  evidence  will  be  given  hereafter.  I  propose  to 
show  that  Egan  said  that  he  was  himself  connected  with 
the  work  of  these  people,  and  to  show  what  these 
people  were  doing.  (To  witness.)  Whom  did  Egan 
mention  besides  Ryan  ? — In  connexion  with  the  home 
work  ?  I  would  not  draw  any  distinct  line  in  the 
statement  of  Egan  with  respect  to  what  kind  of  work 
they  were  engaged  in,  whether  open  or  revolutionary. 
It  would  be  unfair  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  only  want  the  names  ? — Matthew  Harris,  Boyton, 
Sheridan,  Nicholas  Tighe,  James  or  John  Louden, 
and  James  O'Connor. 

The  President. — How  will  this  identify  the  work 
in  which  Egan  was  engaged  with  them  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — The  witnesssays  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  draw  any  distinction,  but  that  Egan 
said  he  had  been  engaged  in  home  work  with  these 
men.  This  will  not  identify  his  work,  but  other  evi- 
dence will.  (To  witness.)  Did  he  mention  a  man 
named  Anderson  ? — Yes  ;  he  spoke  of  one  called  Sam 
Anderson.  He  told  me  he  was  a  Government  prosecu- 
ting official,  and  spoke  of  him  in  very  bitter  terms 
as  though  he  would  very  much  like  to  see  him  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  thought  he  richly  deserved  it. 

Beyond  saying  that  he  was  a  Government  prosecu- 
ting ofiicial,  did  he  identify  him  in  any  way  ? — He 
cited  some  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  be  had 
been  very  unfair  in  prosecuting  men. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  active  work  ? — ■ 
Not  about  active  work  ;  but  simply  respecting  the 
future.  He  said  that  we — meaning  the  revolutionary 
organization— should  continue  working  on  the  old 
lines,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
future  ;  almost  explicitly  stating,  in  fact,  that  wo 
should  have  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  warfare  that 
we  were  then  engaged  in. 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  Gallagher  ? — Yes.  He 
thought  that  Gallagher  was  very  foolish  in  disobeying 
orders,  or  he  would  never  have  been  arrested.  He 
stated  that  if  Gallagher  had  only  had  2i  or^  48  hours 
more  in  London  he  would  have  had  some  of  tho  fiuest 
buildings  here  blown  up. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  about  Gallagher  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  mention  the  name  of  M'Dermott  ? — I  believe 
he  was  mentioned  in  very  bitter  terms,  as  having  had 
something  to  do  with  "  giving  Gallagher  awayi" 

The  Pkesidest.— What  does  that  mean,  "  giving 
him  away." 

The  Attorney-General. — I  think  yonr  LordrAip 
will  see  in  a  minute.    (To  witness, ■>    Had    you   heard 
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before  that   M'Dermott    had    given    evidence    against 
Gallagher  ? — It  was  news  to  me  at  that  time. 

The  Attornby-Gbneeal.— It  is  the  fact,  my  Lord, 
that  M'Dermott  was  the  principal  witness  against 
Gallagher  at  his  trial.  (To  witness.)  You  have  men- 
tioned M'Carthy's  presence  in  Chicago.  Was  he  a 
member  of  the  United  Brotherhood? — Not  at  that  time. 

Was  he  afterwards  ? — I  would  not  swear  to  the  fact. 

In  connexion  with  Gallagher  and  M'Dermott,  did 
Egan  refer  at  all  to  Eossa  ? — Yes.  :. 

What  did  he  say  ? — The  information  was  originally 
obtained  from  Kossa  which  M'Dermott  used  to  "  give 
Gallagher  away, ' '  Gallagher  having  made  a  confidant 
of  Eossa  before  he  left. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — I  think  this  is  a  good  time  for 
me  to  read  a  portion  of  the  document  relating  to  the 
Boston  Convention  which  the  Attorney-General  omitted 
to  read  just  now  : — "  Aug.  7,  1884. — My  dear  Sir, — A 
new  supreme  council  has  been  elected  and  will  meet 
in  Boston  next  week  for  the  first  time  ' ' — — 

Witness. — Arm  I  under  cross-examination,  my  Lord  ? 

The  President. — Never  mind. 

Sib  C.  Eussell  then  read  the  letter,  in  which  the 
witness  said  that  contention  might  be  expected  at 
Boston,  as  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  were  pull- 
ing the  wires  with  a  view  to  control  the  Convention 
and  the  organization  in  the  coming  year. 

Examination  resumed. — You  were  elected  to  some 
oflicial  position  at  this  time,  I  believe  ? — Yes  ; 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  delegates. 

You  were  desirous  of  getting  all  the  information 
you  could  ? — Yes. 

And  you  were  elected  to  some  position.  Was  that 
before  this  letter  was  written  ? — Yes. 

What  other  position  had  you  in  your  mind  when  you 
wrote  this  letter  ? — I  suppose  1  may  as  well  give  the 
details,  my  Lord.  There  was  another  organization 
existing  at  this  time.  The  seceding  faction  which  I 
have  already  mentioned — it  being  the  Irish  motto  that 
"  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us  " — made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  belong  to  two  organizations.  I 
desired  in  that  letter  to  explain  simply  that  I  could  not 
carry  water  upon  both  shoulderp. 

Did  you  go  to  the  meetings  of  the  secret  Conven- 
tion   at  Boatpn  ? — ^Yes,  every  session. 

And  did  ttey  control  what  was  done  in  the  National 
League  Convention  ? — Yes. 

I  now  put  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
League  Convention  of  August  13  and  14,  1884.  Do 
yon  remember  who  was  first  proposed  as  president  of 
the  Convention  ? — Dr.  Eetts  was  presiding  officer  over 
the  caucus  of  the  secret  organization  that  arranged 
matters  for  the  Convention.  James  Mooney,  of 
Buffalo,  was  temporary  presiding  oificer  over  the  Con- 
vention. He  had  been  a  member  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood. M.V.  Gannon,  of  the  United  Brotherhood,  was 
elected  permanent  chairman,  and  Gleeson,  of  Ohio, 
was  elected  permanent  secretary. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Tynan  ? — I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  during  the  Convention  in  the  company 


of  John  Devoy,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  John  Walsh, 
and  some  others  at  the  bar  of  Parker-house. 

Under  what  name  did  they  introduce  Tynan? — Under 
that  name. 

Did  you  know  who  Tynan  was  ? — By  reputation 
only. 

What  had  you  heard  of  him  ? — That  he  was  ' '  Num- 
ber 1." 

The  Attoehby-Genbeal  produced  a  photograph,and, 
handing  it  to  witness,  asked  him  if  he  recognized 
Tynan. 

The  witness. — A  very  good  photograph.     (Laughter.) 

The  Attobney-Gbnbeal. — You  mean  it  is  a  good 
likeness  ? — Yes.  That  is  Tynan,  the  gentleman  whom 
I  met. 

Was  Tynan  at  the  secret  meeting  ? — No. 

Was  he  at  the  open  Convention  ? — Yes  ;  but  he 
took  no  prominent  part. 

He  was  not  af  the  meetings  of  the  secret  Conven- 
tion held  with  a  view  to  control  the  National 
League  ? — No. 

I  notice  that  on  the  second  day  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr. 
W.  Eedmond  were  present.  Was  Mrs.  Parnell  there  ? 
— I  think  she  was. 

The  Attoeney-Gbneeal.— I  call  attention  to  the 
speech  delivered   by  the   chairman,  M.  V.  Gannon  :^j 

"  Being  in  inspired  Boston,and  within  easy  distance 
of  those  fields  the  very  names  of  which  are  immortal, 
where  Irishmen  know  that  when  the  bullets  rang  out 
at  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill,  that  it  was 
at  that  time,  after  a  long  century  of  tyranny,  that  Ire- 
land awoke  and  shook  her  tattered  garments  and 
looked  out  over  the  western  sky,  and  saw  rising  there 
thegiantformof  Columbia,  proud,  defiant, and  victorious. 
And  those  who  say  to  us  Irish  that  we  must  be 
eternally  attempting  some  crime  know  that  on  these 
historic  fields  Americans  were  fighting  against  this 
same  enemy  of  Ireland,  with  liberty  on  their  lips,  but 
bullets  in  their  muskets.  While  we  should  support 
ardently  and  loyally  the  policy  laid  down  by  our 
glorious  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  yet  we  shall  not  go 
round  with  lying  lips  apologizing  for  any  patriotio 
Irishman's  crime.  When  they  give  back  Francis 
Hynes,  and  place  him  in  the  flesh  ;  when  they  restore 
to  life  the  murdered  Irishmen  of  this  past  decade, 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  pass  by  on  the  other  side  and 
pretend  there  is  a  tear  in  our  eye  ;  but  until  then,  it 
is  not  our  time  for  crying." 

Then  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  former  treasurer  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League,  is  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "  that 
heroic  exile  for  the  jgake.  of  .mother  Ireland." 
To  show  the  intimate  knowledge  that  Mr.  Sexton  had 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  I  will  read  a  passage  from 
his  speech  at  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD.— I  should  like  the  whole  of  it, 
read. 

The  Attoeney-Genbbal  then  read  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  in  which  the  following  occurred  : — 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few  words  upon  one  of  thoi 
resolutions.  I  refer  to  the  resolution  in  which  you, 
speak  the  gratitude  of  the  Convention  to  Alexander 
Sullivan,    There   is  but  one  feeling  concerning  him  iit< 
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the  hearts  of  the  Irish  race.  He  is  a  man  who  does 
honour  to  the  race  from  which  he  sprung  ;  he  is  a  man 
of  whom  any  race  might  well  be  proud.  He  is  an 
original  thinker,  he  is  a  writer  able  and  eloquent,  he 
is  an  inspiring  speaker,  he  is  a  man  fitted  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  intelligent  men.  In  his  career  as 
president  of  the  League  there  are  two  incidents  I  wish 
to  speak  of.  The  first  is  his  action  with  reference  to 
the  forced  migration  from  Ireland.  Fellow-country- 
men, it  is  that  policy  of  the  British  Government 
which  makes  a  man  poor,  and  then  makes  him  seek 
the  cold  charity  of  the  workhouse.  This  policy,  the 
basest  that  ever  was  perpetrated  on  any  civilized 
nation,  and  I  stand  here  to  speak  the  thanks  of  Ire- 
land to  Mr.  Sullivan.  I  refer,  in  the  second  place, 
to  the  action  of  Mr.  Sullivan  upon  the  attempt  of  the 
English  capitalists  to  get  hold  of  the  land  of  this 
country.  I  have  already  said  that  he  merited  the  good 
will  of  the  Irish  people, and  I  now  declare  that  for  his 
action  upon  the  second  question  he  has  merited  the 
gratitude  of  Americans.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  you 
Americans  and  Irishmen  on  this  continent  under  the 
flag  of  this  great  Republic  to  keep  the  path  of  fortune 
for  the  foot  of  individual  enterprise.  It  is  your  duty, 
as  your  committee  says,  as  the  motto  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  says,  to  keep  the  lands  of  America  for  American 
citizens.  It  is  your  duty  to  prevent  the  land  sharks 
of  Europe  from  repeating  in  a  similar  sense  the  old 
saying,  that  the  new  world  was  created  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old.  Not  only  is  Ireland,  but  also 
America,  indebted  to  Mr.  Sullivan  for  his  great 
efforts  and  labours  to  keep  out  the  greed  of  landlord- 
ism from  American  soil." 

Sip.  C.  EcrssELL. — I  think  it  desirable  that  I  should 
read  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  (/onvention.  The 
learned  counsel  then  read  five  resolutions  voted  by 
the  Convention.  The  first  pledged  the  Convention  to 
support  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  ;  the  second 
congratulated  the  Irish  National  League  of  America 
on  having  stemmed  the  tide  of  enforced  emigration 
from  Ireland  ;  the  third  congratulated  William 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  of  United  Ireland,  on  the  exposure  of 
Dublin  Castle  immorality  ;  the  fourth  urged  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language  ;  and  the  fifth  thanked  the 
National  League  of  America  on  its  colonization 
scheme  to  provide  homes  for  Irish  emigrants. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  then  resumed 
by  the  Attokney-General. 

Patrick  Bgan,  who  was  elected  president,  was  he  a 
member  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

When  did  he  join  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

For  how  long  before  August,  1884,  had  he  been  a 
member  ? — I  know  he  was  a  member  in  May,  1883, 
and  that  he  continued  to  be  a  member. 

Do  you  know  whether  after  joining  the  United 
Brotherhood  he  joined  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood again  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Look  at  this  printed  list  of  the  names  of  president, 
officers,  and  council  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  of  America  in  1884,  and  tell  mo  how  many 
were  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ?— Out  of 
the  first  13,  forming  the  president  and  national  council, 
eight  were  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ;  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  of   30,  11  belonged 


to  the  Brotherhood.  Among  the  names  appearing  on 
the  list  who  belonged  to  the  United  Brotherhood  are 
Michael  Boland,  Patrick  Egan,  Timothy  Moran 
Thomas  Flatley,  M.  B.  Holmes,  M.  J.  Carroll,  Rev. 
Charles  O'Reilly,  and  M.  Donelly. 

Did  you  receive  this  circular  in  September  1884  ? 
—Yes. 

The  AttoenEY-GenekAI,. — I  only  propose  to  read 
those  parts  which  bear  directly  upon  the  case. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  should  wish  it  all  read. 

Sir  H.  James  read  the  following  :— 

"Circular  No.  1.  Sept.  84. 

"  Brothers, — The  wisdom  of  a  reduced  and  limited 
representation  to  your  Convention  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  Convention  of  the  F.  C.  (Ex- 
ecutive Body)  just  adjourned.  Your  two  preceding 
Conventions  were  the  theme  of  the  newspapers.  The 
last  Convention  convened,  deliberated,  and  adjourned 
undiscovered  by  public  scrutiny. 

"  The  Convention  unanimously  endorsed  the  wisdom 
of  the  rule,  adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  your 
D.'s  (camps),  limiting  the  representation,  and  incor- 
porated that  rule  as  a  law  of  your  constitution.  The 
Convention  also  approved  of  the  active  policy  adopted 
by  the  late  F.C.  (Executive  Body),  and  deliberately 
and  unanimously  adopted  that  policy  as  the  rule  of 
future  operations. 

"  In  keeping  with  the  history  of  your  organization 
from  its  inception  to  the  present  hour,  it  was  found 
that  every  dollar  was  economically  expended  and 
fully  and  truly  accounted  for.  The  vast  increase  in 
members  of  your  organization,  as  reported  in  the 
official  figures,  show  that  the  organization,  while 
operating  a  policy  that  required  the  greatest  and 
most  careful  efforts,  has  grown  with  vastly  increasing 
numbers,  until  it  stands  to-day  the  most  formidable, 
aggressive,  secret,  and  effective  organization  of  =«(»>««» 
ever  banded  together  in  a  foreign  land. 

"Your  admirable  discipline,  your  broad,  tolerant, 
and  generous  views,  but  above  all,  your  great  and 
soldierly  obedience  to  the  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tion, have  enabled  you  to  officer  and  direct  every 
open  movement  on  wise  and  patriotic  grounds.  You 
have  connected  all  the  broken  links  of  the  open  or- 
ganization with  a  secret  power  that  directs  and  in- 
spires all  their  movements. 

"  To  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  last  three  years,  as  detailed  before  your  Con- 
vention, would  be  to  take  the  chances  of  disclosing 
the  methods  of  future  operations  to  the  enemy,  and 
every  one  will  see  the  great  weakness  of  disclosing 
the  future  by  revealing  the  past.  We  are  aware  that 
the  false  claims  of  others  are  well  calculated  to  make 
our  brothers  restive  when  they  know  the  means  of 
denying  such  claims  exist  in  their  possession,  but  to 
deny  in  each  case  would  be  to  affirm  that  which  we 
cannot  do  and  succeed  in  the  work  before  us.  Besides, 
these  false  claims  afford  us  the  means  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  our  work,  and  in  that 
their  false  claims  render  us  most  valuable  assistance. 

"  The  Convention,  in  order  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  exposure  in  its  operations  'and  to  curtail  expenses, 
have  cut  down  your  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  to  three 
persons.  While  reducing  the  expenses  it  has  secured 
a  oneness  of  purpose  in  plans  and  aims.  While  all  the 
work  of  the  past  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  has  been 
fully  endorsed  as  wise,  faithful,   and  active,  an  entira 
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cew  body  has  been  elected,  whose  existence  is  entirely 
unknown  even  to  those  who  elected  them,  except  the 
tellers  and  the  Chairman  of  your  Convention. 

"  This  new  precaution  will  have  the  double  efPect 
Df  further  restricting  the  means  of  disclosing  your 
executive,  and  it  obviates  the  very  human  and  natural 
sentiment  of  jealousy  in  the  selection  of  your 
officials. 

"  Your  new  executive  cannot  speak  too  highly  of 
the  excellent  and  active  efforts  of  their  predecessors, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  work  and  policy  of  the  organi- 
zation we  ask  with  confidence  the  same  generous 
assistance  from  this  organization  that  they  received. 

"  The  new  I'.C.  (Executive  Body)  unanimously 
agree  in  recommending  the  following  suggestions  to 
the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  administration  of  ycur  affairs  in  the  absence  of 
special  instructions  ; — 

"  1st. — By  means  of  picnics,  lectures,  balls,  and 
contributions,  to  raise  all  the  funds  possible,  and  for- 
ward the  same  rapidly  as  collected. 

"  2d. — By  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  each 
D.  (camp)  and  district  to  extend  the  organization 
nntil  it  includes  the  masses  of  our  patriotic  and 
p  ulent  countrymen. 

"  3d. — By  frequent  reunions  by  D.'s  (camps)  and 
by  districts,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  to  create  a 
feeling  of  love  for  one  another  and  for  our  noble 
organization. 

"  4th. — As  far  as  possible,  good  speakers  and 
lecturers  will  be  furnished  by  the  district  members. 

"  5th. — As  the  present  and  future  policy  of  the 
organization  will,  from  prudential  reasons,  prevent  a 
publication  or  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  work  on 
hand,  the  F.C.  (Executive  Body)  will  publish  but 
few,  if  any,  circulars  alluding  to  the  work  in  course 
of  progress.  For  the  progress  of  the  work  we  refer 
you  to  the  statement  of  the  enemy  through  the  Press. 
Such  circulars  as  it  may  be  deemed  essential  to  issue 
will  be  directed  to  a  general  review  of  the  details  of 
organization  and  extending  the  organization. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  your  new  executive  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  the  o<>c  in  every  foreign  land,  if 
possible,  within  the  next  two  years.  Any  members 
having  relatives  or  acquaintances  of  a  reliable  and 
patriotic  character  likely  to  aid  in  founding  our 
organized  system  in  Australia,  South  America,  or 
other  foreign  parts,  are  requested  to  forward  the  names 
and  addresses  at  once  through  their  S.Gr.  (senior 
guardian)  to  Y.  (secretary). 

"  We  desire  to  impress  most  strongly  on  our 
brothers  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  out  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  happening  of  any  event.  The 
indiscreet  utterances  and  allusions  by  members  to 
any  thing  or  person  involved  in  the  work  before  us  is 
most  damaging  to  our  operations. 

"  In  conclusion  we  instruct  you  peremptorily, 
henceforth,  not  to  talk  outside  your  halls  of  the 
business  transacted  there  or  anything  concerning  the 
organization.  Men  talk  on  the  streets,  on  their  road 
home,  in  saloons,  and  elsewhere  about  our  business. 
Some  men  think  that  loyalty  to  the  organization 
compels  them  to  talk  about  and  defend  it  in  pre- 
sence of  outsiders  and  of  expelled  members.  This  is 
wrong.  The  organization  needs  no  defc-ncc.  What  it 
does  need  is  silence.  This  must  be  secured.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  all  sworn,  not  only  to 
obey  the  constitution,  but  also  to  obey  orders  from 
the  executive.  Those  who  disobey  this  order  must  be 
expelled.     We  ask  that  each    and    all    make    the    next 


two  years  a  period  of  the  most  active  work  in  gather- 
ing the  resources  and  extending  the  members  and 
power  of  the  organization.  The  light  of  a  great  hope 
is  breaking  through  the  cloud  of  centuries.  Work 
and  organize  with  all  the  genius  of  the  race. 

"  The  proceedings   of   the  Convention,  Constitution 
as  amended,  and  the  Ritual    as    modified,   are    in    the 
printer's  hands  and  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  By  order  of  /^  (Executive  Body). 

"  y.  (Secretary). 

"  Return  this  circular  to  Y.  (secretary)  after 
reading  it  to  your  D.  (camp)." 

The  Attorney-Genkkal. — One  question  upon  that. 
I  want  to  know  who  this  passage  in  the  circular 
refers  to  ; — "  To  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  last  three  years,  as  detailed  before 
your  Convention,  would  be  to  take  the  chances  of 
disclosing  the  methods  of  future  operations  to  the 
enemy,  and  every  one  will  see  the  great  weakness  of 
disclosing  the  future  by  revealing  the  past.  We  are 
aware  that  the  false  claims  of  others  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  our  brothers  restive  when  they  know 
the  means  of  denying  such  claims  exist  in  their 
possession,  but  to  deny  in  each  case  would  be  to 
affirm  that  which  we  cannot  do  and  succeed  in  the 
work  before  us.  Besides,  these  false  claims  afCord  us 
the  means  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
from  our  work,  and  in  that  their  false  claims  render 
us  most  valuable  assistance." — It  refers  to  the 
claim  of  O' Donovan  Eossa  that  he  had  done  all  that 
they  were  doing. 

Had  that  been  discussed  in  the  Secret  Convention? 
— The  matter  had  been  notorious  among  the  members 
of  the  organization.  O'Donovan  Eossa  had  claimed 
to  do  the  work  which  was  the  work  of  our  organiza- 
tion. 

What  sort  of  work  ?— Dynamiting. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  resuming,  the  examination  of  Major  Le  Caron 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  Attokney-Genbral. 

Did  you  in  the  month  of  January,  1885,  receive  a 
circular,  of  which  th«t  is  a  copy  (handing  witness 
a  document)  ? — Yes. 

The  Attobnby-Geneeal  (reading)  :— 

"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.  S. 

"  Jan.  15,  85. 

"  5H's  (camps)  have  no  right,  nor  have  I's  (senior 
guardians)  any  right,  to  send  any  circular  to  other  51?'s 
(camps)  on  any  subject,  and  the  sending  of  any  circulars 
on  any  business  whatever  is  prohibited  and  must  cease. 
All  communications  on  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood) 
matters  must  come  through  thlsolBce.  I's  (senior  guar- 
dians), of  course,  must  correspond  with  one  another  in 
relation  to  the  transfers  and  similar  routine  business. 
But  beyond  this  no  1  (senior  guardian)  or  JJ  (camp),  or 
no  number  of  5E's  (camps)  or  I's  (senior  guardians), nor 
of  members  of  the  U.  S.  have  a  right  to  send  circulars 
or  communications  throughout  the  organization.  When 
any  subject  is  deemed  of  so  great  importance  as  to  be 
worthy  of  general  attention  the  I  (senior  guardian) 
can  forward  it  to  the  rgJ  (secretary),  who  will  for- 
ward it  to  the  A  (Executive  Body),  who  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  its  circulation  is  proper.  Is 
(senior  guardians),  52'8 (camps),  or  individuals  violating. 
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this  order  will  be  promptly  suspended.  I's  (senior 
guardians)  are  directed  to  report  the  receipt  of  any 
communication  in  violation  of  this  order,  and  to 
forward  with  the  report  the  communication. 

**  As  to  what  active  operations  against  the  enemy 
the  ^  (Executive  Body)  are  from  time  to  time  engaged 
in,  they  would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  public 
prints  for  information. 

"  Kespectfully  and  fraternally, 

"  The  A  (Executive  Body)." 

What  did  "active  operations"  refer  to? — Dyna- 
mite. 

Did  the  copy  of  this  circular  form  a  part  of  the  letter 
you  wrote  home  ? — It  did. 

Sir  C.  Kussbll. — Let  us  have  the  rest  of  it. 

Witness, — I  must  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court 

Sir  C.  KcrssELL. — One  moment,  witness,  please. 
My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
document  I  have  before  me  has  obviously  quite 
recently  had  a  portion  cut  off,  and  I  ask  to  see  what 
the  entire  document  is.  A  previous  document  was 
dovetailed  into  a  letter,  which  in  oar  judgment  was 
an  important  matter.  I  therefore  wifh  to  see  the 
letter  which  came  with  this. 

The  Attorney-General. — If  your  Lordships  think 
my  learned  friend  is  entitled  to  see  this  letter,  well 
and  good,  but  I  am  not  entitled  to  produce  any  more 
at  present  than  the  copy  of  the  circular.  I  have  my- 
self looked  at  the  original,  but  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cular has  been  given  to  my  learned  friend.  If  your 
Lordships  rule  that  Sir  Charles  is  entitled  to  see  com- 
munications made  respecting  other  matters,  well  and 
good  ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  evidence  at  the  present 
time,  nor  is  my  learned  friend  entitled  to  have  it. 

Sir  C.  R0SSELL. — My  point  is  that  this  gentleman 
produces  a  document,  and  I  charge,  and  challenge 
contradiction,  that  this  is  not  the  document  as  it 
existed,  it  may  be,  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours  ago. 

The  Attobnby-GenerAl. — I  have  said  that  from 
the  document  has  been  taken  the  part  that  had  no  re- 
ference to  the  circular  sent.  I  have  seen  it  myself, 
but  I  have  an  objection  to  my  learned  friend  seeing 
it. 

Sir  C.  Russell, — Was  it  cut  off  when  yon  saw  it  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — I  have  seen  it.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  it  was  cat  off  or  not.  I  have  no 
objection  to  Sir  Charles  seeing  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  the  witness. 

The  President. — The  point  is,  is  it  part  of  the  re. 
port  made  by  the  witness  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — No  ;  it  is  part  of  one 
sheet  of  a  letter.  I  am  willing  your  Lordships  shall 
look  at  it,  but  there  is  confidential  matter  into  which, 
I  think,  my  learned  friend  is  not  entitled  to  see. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Why  are  yon  entitled  to  see  it  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — I  am  not  entitled  to  see 
it.  You  must  not  put  it  to  me  in  that  way, Sir  Charles. 
I  am  simply  dealing  with  what  the  witness 

The  President. — I  think  I  had  better  let  the 
matter  wait  for  cross-examination. 


Witness. — My  Lord,  might  I  be  allowed  a  word  ? 

The  President. — I  think  you  had  better  wait  until 
questions  are  put  to  you. 

Witness. — Very  good. 

The  Attorney-General,— Did  you  on  June  17, 
1885,  receive  that  document  p— Yes. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  a  circular  signed  by  Patrick 
Egan,  Dr.  O'Reilly,  and  Roger  Walsh.     (Reading)    :— 

"  Irish  National  League  of  America. 
"Executive  Office. 

"[Urgent.]  Lincoln,  Neb.,  June  17th,  1885. 

"Dear  Sir, — In  view  of  the  momentous  events 
of  the  past  few  days  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  address  you 
for.  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  urgency  that  exists 
for  at  once  calling  your  branch  together  and  taking 
steps  to  push  the  collections  for  the  Parliamentary 
Fund. 

"  Mr.  Parnell,  with  his  band  of  thirty -nine  followers 
(and  not  even  all  of  these  reliable),  has  succeeded  in 
defeating  and  driving  from  power  the  strongest 
Government  that  ever  ruled  in  England,  banishing 
from  Ireland  in  disgrace  Earl  Spencer  and  his  brutal 
and  loathsome  minions,  and  causing  such  an  awakening 
in  public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  subject  of 
English  misrule  in  Ireland,  that  the  attainment  of  self- 
government  is  now  brought  almost  within  our  grasp. 

"  The  new  Ministry  in  England,  representing  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  only  govern 
on  sufferance  during  the  balance  of  the  Session,  and  a 
general  election  in  September  or  October  is  now 
assured . 

"  With  a  moder.ate  amount  of  the  '  sinews  of  war' 
at  his  command,  Mr.  Parnell  can  secure  at  the  general 
election  the  return  of  80  reliable  followers,  and  with 
that  number,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
an  honest  Irish  National  Party,  the  next  two  or  three 
years  will,  we  believe,  bring  forth  results  which  few 
of  us  hoped  to  see  accomplished  in  our  time. 

"  We  are  at  present  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Parnell  on  the  subject  of  fixing  a  time  for  our  annual 
Convention,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  lay  his  views 
before  you  at  an  early  date.  Meantime  we  urgently 
appeal  to  yon  to  do  all  that  lies  in  your  power 
to  push  on  the  organization,  and  particularly  to  aid  in 
raising  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund  such  a  sum  as  will 
enable  Mr.  Parnell  to  take  advantage  of  the  all-im- 
portant opportunity  now  so  near  at  hand." 

On  July  25  of    the  same  year    did   you  receive  that 
(handing  witness  a  document)  ?— Yes. 
The  ATTORNEY-GEbTERAL  (reading)  :  — 

"  To  the  U;  S.  (United  Brotherhood). 

"  We  are  aware  that  the  public  events  of  the  past 
few  months  must  have  attracted  your  attention,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  say  we  feel  much  surprised  at 
the  failure  throughout  the  country  to  do  more  notice- 
able work  in  public  affairs  in  response  to  the  news  re- 
ceived. Of  course  we  refer  to  the  work  of  Parnell. 
His  great  work  of  driving  a  strong  Ministry  out  of 
power  is  of  service  in  an  immeasurable  degree  in 
strengthening  nationality  and  in  securing  the  first  part 
of  national  rights. 

"  His  action  without  one  word  from  us  should  have 
received  more  prompt  recognition,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  the  race  is  united. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  move  to  raise  funds  to 
be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  League  in  this  country. 
There  is  not  a  52  (camp)  in  the  U.  S.  (United  Brother- 
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hood)  in  our  jiidgment,  whose  members  cannot  cause  at 
least  §100  to  be  contributed  withit  ten  days  after  the 
receipt  ot  this  Circular.  We  do  not  mean  that  our 
members  should  bear  this  burden  or  that  they  shalloon- 
tribute  this  money.  What  we  mean  is,  that  they  shall 
put  the  work  in  motion  and  get  men  who  can  afford  it, 
and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  U.  S.  (United  Brother- 
hood) to  contribute  to  this  purpose. 

"  Each  5H  (camp)  will  appoint  a  committee,  imme- 
diately upon  the  reading  of  this  Circular,  to  collect 
money  for  the  Parliamentary  Fund,  to  be  sent  at  once 
to  Eev.  Dr.  Charles  O'Keilly,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
This  committee  must  not,  and  indeed  should  not,  be 
composed  solely  of  our  members.  Suppose  the  town  ig 
of  such  size  that  '.five  would  '.be  an  ample  committee 
then  two  or  three  members  could  add  two  or  three 
outsiders  to  their  number  and  start  a  collection.  Any 
camp  that  has  a  contingent  fund  can  vote  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars  out  of  that  fund  to  enable  a  few  members  to 
subscribe  in  their  individual  names,  where  that  is 
necessary,  to  start  it.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  better 
to  flatter  some  wealthy  leading  business  man  or  clergy- 
man by  getting  him  to  head  the  list. 

"  In  large  cities  the  camps  could  do  much  better 
than  this,  but  we  surely  think  each  camp  can  raise 
$100  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  thus  put  very 
little  burden  on  its  own  members.  A  significant 
demonstration  of  endorsement  of  Parnell  can.  be  given 
in  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  and  industry  on 
the  part  of  our  members.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety 
for  your  action  in  this  matter. 

"  '  God  save  Ireland.' 

"  The  ^  (Executive  Body)." 

In  August,  1885,  did  you  receive  a  circular  from  the 
Directory? — Yes.  (To  the  Court.)  May  I  cut  a  memo- 
randum off,  my  Lords. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  object  to  that. 

The  Pbbsidbnt.— No,  no,  I  will  not  allow  that  to 
he  done. 

The, Attorney-General. —Very  well,  my  Lord. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Give  me  the  document. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  : — 

"  Brothers, 

"  The  insidious  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  penetrate 
your  secrets  have  made  it  undesirable  to  afford  them 
many  opportunities  for  discovering  ^our  purposes,  and 
has  made  it  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  to  suppress 
much  information  that  we  would  be  glad  to  convey. 
We  feel  that  we  are  making  large  requisitions  on 
your  faith  and  perseverance  in  conducting  operations 
that  cannot  be  successful  if  communicated  to  any  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  conspiracies  that  they  re- 
quire secrecy  before  and  after  their  operations  ;  many 
things,  however,  have  transpired  that  have  made  your 
work  extremely  gratifying,  the  bold  policy  of  action 
in  our  day  and  hour  have  been  indicated  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  vindictive  legislation  that  have  made  opera- 
tions in impossible. 

"  You  have  forced  all  parties  of  the  enemy  to  take 
np  a  far  advanced  position  of  Home  Kule,  you  have 
set  the  seal  of  condemnation  on  the  cowardly  policy  of 
inaction  and  ','wait  upon  I  would.'  The  complications 
in  East  are  still  unsettled,  and  it  is  our  steadfast 
policy  to  prepare  at  all  points  tor  the  opportunity  of 
that  difSculty. 

"  To  that  end  it  is  important  that  you  keep  actively 
at   work    in  a  state  of  preparations,  organizing,  drill' 


ing,  and  preparing  your  military  companies,  with  a 
view  of  being  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
notice.  In  order  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  work 
of  preparation,  the  1  (Senior  Guardian)  of  each  EB 
(camp)  will  send  or  cause  all  military  ofEcers  com- 
manding detachments,  companies,  or  regiments  to  at 
once  forward  their  names  and  addresses,  the  names  of 
their  companies,  the  number  of  officers  and  men,  by 
filling  up  the  enclosed  blanks  and  mailing  them  to  the 
enclosed  address  through  1  (the  Senior  Guardian)  of  52 
(camp). 

"  Brothers  arepartioularly  cautioned  against  discuss- 
ing or  talking  of  the  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood).  The  organization  of  a  new  5?  (camp) 
or  the  formation  of  a  military  company  is  worth  a 
thousand  years  of  talk. 

"  The  ^  (Executive  Body)  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  make  your  resources  effective  to  work  out  the  great 
result  for  which  we  are  organized. 

»"  It  is  for  you  to  say  how  large  and  powerful  these 
resources  shall  be.  The  cause,  thanks  to  your  great 
sacrifices  and  discipline,  has  made  greater  strides  in 
the  past  two  years  than  it  has  made  in  a  hundred  years 
before.  We  must  not  falter  now,  but  press  on  with 
confidence  and  discipline  to  the  ultimate  end  and 
triumph  of  our  glorious  cause. 

"  God  save  Ireland. 
"  By  order  of  the  ^  (Executive  Body)." 

The  Attokney-Geneeal.— I  do  not  know  if  Sir 
Charles  wishes  to  read  the  memorandum  ? 

Sir  C.  F.ussell. — I  do  not  know  that  I  care  to  if 
the  witness  objects. 

Witness. — I  desire  to  be  courteous  to  counsel.  In 
this  instance  it  does  not  matter,  but  it  governs  all 
private  correspondence.  It  is  a  matter  of  honour,  that 
is  all.  (A  laugh.)  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  read, 
but  I  object  to  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Sir  H.  James.— Did  you  on  Kovember  10,  1885, 
receive  a  circular  of  which  that  is  a  copy  (handing 
document  to  witness)  ? — Yes. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  : — 

"  To  the  Oflicers  and  Members  of  the  U.  S. 

"  November  10th,  1885. 

"  Brothers, — We  beg  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
vigour  and  earnestness  with  which  you  put  into  opera- 
tion. North,  South,  East,  and  West,  in  city  and  ia 
village,  the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary 
fund.  Even  those  whose  correspondence  at  first 
indicated  to  us  that  they  doubted  the  policy  of  the 
order  manfully  obeyed  it,  and  many  of  them  have 
since  written  to  us  frankly  saying  that  they  have  seen 
its  wisdom.  The  Press  has  been  full  of  it.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  entire  race  has  been  stirred  up.  That 
could  not  have  been  done  without  strengthening  the 
thirst  for  nationality  and  the  determination  to 
achieve  it.  It  has  done  so.  The  reports  have  gone 
by  cable  and  new  hope  has  been  given  to  every 
'anxious  soul  in  the  poorest  huts  and  the  most  remote 
spots  at  home.  This  splendid  work,  put  so  quietly 
into  operation  that  no  one  could  see  who  moved  the 
springs  of  the  machinery,  but  so  effectively  done  that 
the  ponderous  sounds  of  the  machine  was  heard 
throughout.  We  heartily  thank  our  brave  band  of 
brothers,  whose  only  reward,  and  whose  only  hope  o£ 
reward,  is  in  secret  consciousness  of  having  aided  the 
cause  which  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives. 

"  We  earnestlv  urge  yon  to   see  to   it  at  once  that 
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all  funds  subscribed  aro  collected  and  forwarded  to 
the  Rev.  Chas.  O'Eeilly,  D.D.,  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  so  that  tbe  Reverend  Treasurer  of  the 
League  in  America  can  remit  home  at  the  time  they 
stand  in  most  need  of  it.  It  is  directed  that  in  all 
cases  the  money  be  sent  through  Dr.  O'Reilly.  The 
next  public  duty  devolving  upon  us  will  be  the  re- 
organization of  branches  of  the  League  and  the 
election  of  Delegates  to  its  National  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  20th  day  of  January  next, 
at  which  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  present.  The  Con- 
vention, therefore,  must  be  made  a  great  success.  It 
would  be  perilous  to  the  cause  to  have  any  failure  in 
connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of  the  public 
movement. 

"  There  should  be  no  question  about  the  organiza- 
tion sending  to  Chicago  men  enough  to  control  the 
Convention,  so  that  its  utterances  shall  not  be  com- 
promising or  uncertain. 

"  While  we  aid  and  for  that  matter  keep  alive  the 
public  movement  we  must  see  that  it  is  not  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  a  half-hearted,  compromising,  or 
denationalized  movement.  It  must  be  held  up  to  the 
highest  notch  to  which  it  is  prudent  for  all  concerned 
to  hold  up  a  public  movement. 

"  At  the  same  time  we  can  and  should  aid  in  elect- 
ing a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  delegates  from  men 
of  oar  race  of  large  means  and  great  public  influence, 
men  whose  presence  will  aid  the  cause,  so  that  the 
whole  burden  of  both  public  and  private  movements 
shall  not  all  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  same  body 
of  men.  Work  should  be  begun  at  once  to  reorganize 
the  branches  of  the  League,  and  to  cause  them  to 
remit  to  Dr.  O'Reilly  the  dues  necessary  to  put  them 
in  good  standing,  entitled  to  representation  in  the 
Chicago  Convention.  Bach  camp  is  directed  to  begin 
this  work  at  once,  and  to  prosecute  it  vigorously. 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to  you  that  if 
our  firm  has  not  done  much  advertising  of  late  it  is 
because  of  a  fixed  and  understood  policy,  and  is  not 
mere  accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in  view  of 
the  present  attitude  of  public  affairs,  to  keep  qmet 
and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals  have 
not  been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  Whenever 
they  change  their  policy  and  hurt  our  trade  they  will 
hear  from  us.  '  A  word  to  the  wise.'  There  is 
another  and  most  important  subject,  concerning 
which  we  direct  that  the  attention  of  every  member 
be  called. 

"  Those  who  attend  the  meeting  at  which  this 
circular  is  first  read  will  be  constituted  a  committee 
to  notify  every  absent  member  to  attend  at  the  next 
two  meetings,  when  it  will  also  be  read.  After  being 
read  three  times  each  I  will  return  it  by  mail  to  rtf-J 
(secretary),  and  no  52  (camp)  will  be  considered  in 
good  standing  if  it  fails  to  cause  its  copy  to  be 
returned  after  the  third  reading. 

"  The  subject  referred  to  is  the  habit  of  talking 
outside  of  the  52  (camp)  room  about  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood)  alfairs.  It  has  come  to  pass  in  many 
places  that  what  is  done  at  our  meetings  is  known  the 
next  day  to  persons  not  entitled  to  it.  Our  members 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  in  groups,  and  talking  in 
loud  tones  in  saloons,  or  street  cars,  or  on  the  public 
streets,  so  that  men  who  once  belonged,  or  strangers 
who  never  belonged,  can  ascertain  what  never  should 
be  known.  We  shall  stop  it  if  we  have  to  expel  half 
the  organization.  The  man  who  cannot  control  his 
patriotism  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  in  a  saloon, 
on  the   public    streets,   or   in  public  vehicles    is    one 


whose  patriotism  is  too  frothy  to  be  of  service  in  a 
'-'*—  movement.  This  fact,  in  addition  to  the  one  that 
he  who  does  this  violates  his  oath,  will  sufficiently 
explain  to  every  intelligent  man  and  patriotic  man 
why  there  must  be  a  driving  out  of  blabbers  or  a 
cessation  of  blabbing.  When  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  its  committee  work  to  do,  or  when  some 
order  of  the  camp,  or  some  duty  imposed  upon  them 
by  it,  require  conversation  about  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood)  affairs,  they  can  always  find  a  proper, 
safe,  secluded  place,  where  they  can  transact  their 
business  without  attracting  attention,  or  giving  atten- 
tion, or  giving  information,  which  it  is  their  sworn 
duty  to  preserve  in  secrecy,  '  as  silent  as  that  of  the 
tomb.'  Brothers  engaged  in  special  work  are  fre- 
quently in  positions  where  their  lives  may  be  im- 
perilled  and  their  labours  rendered  futile  by  the 
dropping  of  a  word  to  ears  that  are  kept  open  for  our 
words.  There  are  names  mentioned  in  this  very 
circular  which  should  never  be  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  any  way,  place,  or  connexion  which  would  indi- 
cate that  we  have  any  special  friendship  for  them  or 
they  for  us.  The  support  and  friendship  as  we  give 
them  should  appear  to  be  given  by  us  as  individuals  or 
as  members  of  the  public  organization.  No  one  should 
be  able  to  discover  by  any  foolishly  spoken  words  of 
ours  that  these  gentlemen  have  a  secret  organization 
as  their  friends  and  allies.  We  order  imperatively 
that  there  be  no  toleration  shown  to  men  who  cannot 
observe  the  utmost  secrecy.  Any  member  who  violates 
this  order,  or  who  shields  others  who  violate  it,  must 
be  expelled,  when  his  guilt  is  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  trial  committee. 

*'  There  never  was  a  time  when  secrecy  was  so 
essential  and  when  the  resolve  to  secure  it  was  more 
absolute  on  the  part  of 

"  Yours  fraternally 

"  The  /^  (Executive  Body)." 

SiE  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  I  think  this  had  better 
be  read.    It  is  on  the  same  document  : — 

"  James  Boland  is  well  understood  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  F.  C.  (Executive  Body).  Interest,  as  you  will 
note,  is  all  centred  in  aiding  Parnell  and  League  in 
January.  My  address  will  always  remain  the  same. 
Chicago,  Nov.  28,  188.5." 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— You  wrote  on  the  28th  to 
England,  having  received  a  circular  dated  November  10 
How  soon  did  you  receive  the  circulars? — Very  often 
the  circular  would  be  dated  two  weeks  before  I  would 
get  it. 

SiE  C.  RirssBLL.— There  is  at  the  beginning  of -it  a 
description  : — "  Light  complexion  ;  moustache  turning 
gray,  hair  cut  close  ;  lady  companion.  Lady  has  habit 
of  covering  her  face  with  handkerchief  or  veil.  They 
say  they  are  travelling  for  health.     B.  spies." 

The  Attorney-General. — You  have  given,  Major 
Le  Caron,  a  quantity  of  information  f — I  have.  Sir,  a 
vast  amount. 

That  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  sheet  about 
some  individuals  visiting  England.  In  November, 
1885,  did  you  go  South  ?— I  anticipated  going  South. 

To  the  Southern  States  of  America  ! — Yes. 

Before  going  did  you  see  Mr.  Egan  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  get  from  Mr.  Egan  this  letter,  November 
24,  1885  ?— In  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan  I  told  him 
the  fact  that  I  was  contemplating  a  tour  in  the  South, 
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and  between  us  we  considered  the  expediency  of  fur- 
nishing me  with  credentials  to  the  organizations. 
Knowing  that  I, could  do  much  for  the  good  of  the 
cause,  he  banded  me  this  letter. 

The  ATTOKXBr-GBNERAL  then  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  Patrick    Bgan,    Eev.         Charles    Roger         Walsh, 
President,         O'Reilly,  D.D.,         Secretary, 

Lincoln,  Neb.      Treasurer,      De-    Lincohi,     Neb. 
Troit  Mich. 
"  Irish  National  League  of  America. 
"  Offices  of  President  and  Secretary. 
"  Lincoln,  Neb.,  November  24th,  1885. 

"  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  all 
friends  o£  the  Irish  National  League  with  whom  he 
may  come  in  contact  during  his  visit  to  the  South  my 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  H.  Le  Caron  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Le  Caron  although  French  by  name  and  descent  has 
ever  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of 
the  Irish  National  cause  and  since  the  formation  of 
the  Land  and  National  Leagues  has  been  most  inde- 
fatigable in  promoting  the  good  of  those  organiza- 
tions. "  Patkiok  Eg  an, 

"  President." 
(Laughter.) 

The  Attop.ney-Genekal. — The  body  of  the  letter 
and  the  envblope  appear  to  be  in  the  same  hand- 
writing.    Do  you  know  whose  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

Whose  ?— John  P.  Sutton's,  the  successor  of  Walsh. 
The  signature  is  that  of  Patrick  Egan. 

Can  you  recognize  the  handwriting  on  the  envelope  ? 
^It  is  the  same  as  the  body  of  the  letter.  The 
correction  is  that  of  some  post-ofSce  as  I  had  gone 
further  South. 

What  did  you  go  South  for,  Major  Le  Caron  ? — For  a 
purpose — ostensibly  for  the  advantage  of  my  health. 

Did  you,  on  December  18,  1885,  receive  this  circular 
as  guardian  of  the  camp  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  following 
circular  : — 

"  To  the  Officers    and   Members   of    the  U.S.    (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  Dec.  18th,  '85. 

"Brothers, — The  coming  convention  of  the  Irish 
National  League  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in  January 
■will be  the  most  important  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the 
most  representative  assembly  of  Irishmen  ever  gathered 
together  in  this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Con. 
vention  will  be  able  to  make  the  demand  of  Mr. 
I'arnell  for  an  Irish  Parliament  irresistible.  Your 
long,  persistent,  and  intelligent  co-operation  has 
culminated  in  making  this  demand  opportune  and  its 
granting  inevitable.  England  will,  however,  attempt 
to  put  limitations  and  restrictions  on  the  grant.  The 
character  and  measure  of  the  grant  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  force  and  power  of  your  demand.  With 
an  intelligent,  persistent,  and  unyielding,  body — cm- 
bracing  a  united  race,  at  his  back,  the  demands  of 
Mr.  Parnell  will  be  at  least  substantially  complied 
with.  With  a  feeble  and  undivided  body  of  supporters 
the  enemy  will  avail  themselves  of  his  weakness,  and 
grant  accordingly.  The  language  of  the  convention 
must  be  forcible  and  emphatic.  While  our  objects  lie 
far  beyond  what  may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  a 
National  Parliament  is  an  object  which  we  are  bound 
to  attain  by  any  means  offered. 


"  The  achievement  of  a  National  Parliament  give 
us  a  footing  upon  Irish  soil  ;  it  gives  us  the  ageiioiea 
and  instrumentalities  of  a  government  de  facto  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Irish  struggle.  It  places 
the  government  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
and  brothers.  It  removes  the  Castle  rings,  and  gives 
us  what  we  may  well  express  as  the  plant  of  an  armed 
revolution. 

"  From  this  standpoint  the  restoration  of  Parliament 
is  part  of  our  programme.  'When  that  is  attained,  if 
agitation  will  not  go  further,  we  will  still  go  on 
with  our  force  unimpaired  and  strengthened.  We 
therefore  deem  it  advisable  that  you  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  as  many  delegates  as  is  practicable  or  possible 
to  the  convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  be 
held  in  Chicago.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to 
procure  the  election  of  members  of  the  U.S.  (United 
Brotherhood)  through  the  League  branches  in  your 
neighbourhood,  thereby  saving  expense  and  sending 
intelligent  and  patriotic  men.  The  ^  (Executive 
Body)  will  arrange  for  a  general  convention  of  all  the 
members  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood)  attend- 
ing the  convention,  and  each  52  (camp)  will  be 
notified  in  due  time  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
holding  of  the  general  convention.  The  convention 
will  also  furnish  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  views 
as  to  the  character  and  policy  of  the  future  operation 
of  the  U.S.  (United  Brotherhood).  In  addition  to  the 
general  convention  of  the  members,  delegates  of  the  U.S. 
(United  Brotherhood),  arrangements  will  be  made  for  a 
convention  of  the  military  officers  of  the  U.S.  (United 
Brotherhood),  which  it  is  hoped  will  perfect  an  organized 
system  of  all  the  Irish  military  organizations  in 
America.  In  other  words,  it  is  intended  to  utilize  all 
organizations  and  agencies  that  are  at  all  available 
in  one  common  intelligent  and  triumphant  movement 
for  '  Irish  Independence.' 

"  The  A  (Executive  Body)  takes  this  occasion  to 
compliment  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood)  on  its 
rapid  extensions  and  increased  activity.  Within  the  past 
two  months  old  5S's(camps)  thatwere  depressed  by  the 
recent  dull  times  are  reorganizing,  new  SS's  (camps) 
are  being  organized,  and  old  members  are  returning  to 
their  alliance.  The  predictions  that  your  efforts 
would  retard  or  mar  the  progress  of  the  movement  have 
nob  been  verified.  On  the  contrary,  your  active 
policy  has  compelled  the  enemy  to  treat  vrith  the 
National  League  in  the  hope  of  avoiding  your  blows. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brother- 
hood) to  extend  the  organization  to  Australia,  and  we 
hope  to  be  abla  to  create  there  a  power  as  strong  as 
the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood)  in  America. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  and  all  of  us  will  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  hour.  '  organization,  energy,  and 
discipline  is  unconquerable.'  We  must  have  no  time 
to  talk  of  the  men  or  measures  of  yesterday.  We  must 
keep  our  eyes  on  tho  future.  The  same  matchless  per- 
sistence and  discipline  you  have  maintained  will  bring 
us  victory. 

"  A  (Executive  Body)  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood) 

"  rEp  (Secretary)  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood) 

"Notice. — Do  not  sign  names  to  letters,  indicate 
your  name  by  the  symbol  of  your  office,  and  the 
number  of  your  55  (camp).  Do  not  write  on  printed 
letter  heads  ;  use  plain  white  paper,  both  for  letter 
and  envelope. 

"  To  be  read  at  three  consecutive  meetings,  and 
then  both  returned  with  accompanying  circular  to  the 
r^H  (Secretary)." 
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Did   you  also  receive  a  circular  dated  December  23, 
X885  ?— Yes. 
Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  circular  : — 

"  Deo.  23,  1885. 
"  To   the    Officers  and    Members  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  /^  (Executive  Body)  are  impressed  with  the 
great  necessity  of  giving  from  time  to  time  a 
'  resume  '  of  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  (United 
Brotherhood).  We  have  been  prevented  from  doing 
this  lor  some  time  past  owing  to  the  fact  that  any 
information  immediately  following  the  important 
operations  down  to  and  immediately  preceding  the 
threatened  war  with  Russia  would  most  likely, 
through  leaks  not  easy  to  stop  or  control,  furnish  clues 
that  would  not  only  endanger  the  lives  and  secrets  of 
the  operators, laut  would  certainly  prevent  the  success- 
ful operation  of  similar  operations  hereafter.  We 
hope,  however,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  not  be 
'  necessary  to  make  allusions  of  any  character  to  the 
work  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood).  There  is 
much  that  we  cannot  disclose,  however  much  it  might 
gratify  the  desire  of  well-meaning  brothers.  Besides 
the  operations  heretofore  alluded  to,  there  has  been 
opened  up  communication  with  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  India,  and  your  organizers  are  now  planting 
52's  (camps)  at  ail  the  important  points  in  those 
countries,  with  a  view  of  being  able  to  operate  in  the 
rear  of  our  enemy  in  case  of  an  Anglo-Kussian  war. 
We  have  also  organized  52's  (camps)  in  some  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  British  Possessions,  the 
number  or  location  of  which  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  disclose,  and  in  case  war  should  break  out  we  will 
be  prepared  to  operate  on  the  most  important  points 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  the  mtention  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood)  to  form  a  cordon  of  52's  (camps)  at  all 
the  most  important  points  where  the  enemy  may  be 
engaged. 

"  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  operations  the  follow- 
ing 5B"s  (camps)  have  been  organized  within  the  last 
four  months.     .     .    . 

"  The  operations  so  far  conducted  have  compelled 
the  enemy  to  recognize  the  constitutional  party,  and 
we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  reap  the  beneflts  and 
results  of  the  heroic  work  of  the  members  of  the 
U.S.  (United  Brotherhood).  The  work  of  organization 
is  being  pushed  in  every  possible  direction,  but  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  U.S.  to  the  importance  of 
organizing  new  5S's  (camps)  in  every  town  and  city 
in  their  vicinity.  The  creation  of  new  52's  (camps) 
is  even  of  greater  importance  than  the  bringing  into 
the  organization  of  a  like  number  of  members  to  fill 
the  old  5S's  (camps).  A  new  S3  (camp)  forms  a 
nucleus  for  the  organization  of  resources  in  each 
neighbourhood,  gives  us  reliable  and  active  agencies 
at  new  points,  and  extends  the  U.S.  (United  Brother- 
hood) in  new  localities.  We  expect  to  resume  active 
operations  after  the  present  exigencies  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  are  passed.  We  have  purposely  and 
advisedly  abstained  from  doing  anything  likely  to 
embarrass  them  during  the  crisis  of  the  elections.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  daring  these  operations  members 
will  abstain  from  making  inquiries  or  discussing  the 
subject  in  any  manner,  for  we  cannot  say  when  we 
undertake  to  answer  members  but  that  at  the  same 
time  we  are  answering  the  inquiries  of  our  enemy, 
furnishing  important  information,  and  giving  im- 
portant clues  to  detect  and  suppress  our  work.  The 
mystery  of  an    unknown  power   striking   in  .the  dark, 


always  able  to  evade  detection,  is  far  more  terrible 
than  the  damage  inflicted.  We  caution  you,  therefore, 
above  all  things  to  be  silent,  but  if  compelled  to 
speak  disavow  all  knowledge,  or,  better  still,  mis- 
lead all  inquirers.  In  the  meantime  we  wish  to  im- 
press on  you  the  necessity  of  mutual  forbearance  and 
faith.  "  Fraternally, 

"  The  A  (Executive  Body). 

"  To  be  read  at  three  meetings  and  returned  to|:§3 
(secretary)." 

Sir  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  I  think  this  had  better 
be  read  : — "  Information  reaches  me  through  a  dis- 
cussion of  contents  of  this  circular  that  the  N.  Y. 
faction  known  as  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  aro 
prospering  and  increasing,  claiming  an  organization  of 
F.  G.  (Executive  Body)  camps." 
"  P.S. 

"  It  will  be  observed  by  our  brothers  that  a  certain 
number  of  gentlemen  who  are  always  very  patriotic 
at  banquets,  and  who  always  cheer  louder  than  any 
others  possibly  can  over  work  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  are  now  seeking  to  step  to  the  front 
because  Mr.  Parnell  is  expected'.  These  men  were  as 
silent  as  monuments  during  the  last  year.  They  stood 
back  to  see  if  our  meetings  would  be  successful. 
They  did  nothing  to  give  encouragement  or  success. 
Now  that  the  country,  through  our  efforts,  has  been 
stirred  up  from  ocean  to  ocean,  these  men,  who  are 
too  big  to  associate  with  the  workers  in  the  cause, 
are  endeavouring  to  organize  a  rival  movement,  and 
to  deceive  Mr.  Parnell  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
the  representatives  of  the  race  in  this  country.  Dis- 
cipline must  be  maintained.  The  members  of  this 
organization  are  directed  to  serve  only  on  such  com- 
mittees for  collection  or  reception  as  are  appointed 
by  the  officials  of  the  League,  and  in  all  cases  here- 
after only  to  contribute  so  that  their  money  will  be 
sent  through  the  Reverend  Treasurer  of  the  League. 
•"  Fraternally, 

"  The  A  (Executive  Body)." 

SirC.  EusSELL(stillreading).—"  a  circular  has  been 
out  expelling  Dr.  P.  H.  Crouan  from  the  organiza- 
tion." 

The  Attorney-General.— Do  you  remember  why  he 
was  expelled  ? — Yes. 

Why  ?— I  was  on  his  trial  committee.  He  was  tried 
for  treason,  lying,  and  violation  of  his  oath  and  obliga- 
tion. 

Just  express  a  little  more  what  you  mean  ?— He  had 
been  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Sullivan  regime, 
and  prominent  in  conductingthe  fight  against  Sullivan. 
He  was  a  delegate  at  the  District  Convention  at  which 
we  elected  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  in 
Boston  in  1884. 

The  President  (to  the  Attorney-General). — This 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  wide. 

Witness.— It  is  a  long  story. 

The  Attornby-Geneeal    then   read    the  following 
circular  which  had  been  received  by  witness  : — 
"  Headquarters  U.S.    (United  Brotherhood). 

"  February,  1886. 

"  Brothers, — The  orders  heretofore  issued  annually 
concerning  the  observance  of  Emmet's  anniversary 
are  hereby  repeated — namely,  that  it  must  be  observed 
wherever    there    is   a  camp.     Wherever   it  is  possible 
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the  entertainment  should  be  made  a  source  of  profit 
and  the  proceeds  sent  without  delay  to  the  '  Special 
Fund.'  Where  a  paid  entertainment  cannot  be  given 
Buccesstully,  then  a  free  entertainment  be  given.  But 
■whether  free  or  paid  the  day  must  be  used  to  teach 
the  national  faith  of  him  whose  memory  it  com- 
memorates. 

"  If  a  camp  is  situated  in  a  locality  where  a 
public  entertainment  cannot  be  given  successfully, 
either  free  or  paid,  then  there  should  be  a  meeting  of 
the  camp  attended  by  every  member  thereof  ;  and  if 
the  members  have  no  one  to  deliver  an  address  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  they  must  have  at  least  Em- 
met's speech  in  the  dock  read.  When  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  halls  or  speakers,  the  date  of  the 
observance  may  be  made  the  day  before  or  the  day 
after  March  4,  although  that  date  is  to  be  observed  in 
preference  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  All 
members  of  the  U.S.  (United  Brotherhood)  are  pro- 
hibited from  attending  demonstrations  given  by  rival 
organizations  commemorating  this  anniversary,  whether 
such  demonstrations  are  given  the  same  night  as  ours 
or  not. 

"  The  Constitution  distinctly  says  : — '  No  person 
who  is  now  or  shall  become  a  member  of  any  other 
Irish  revolutionary  organization  shall  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  (United  Brotherhood)  unless  he  severs 
his  connexion  with  such  organization.  All  members 
of  the  U.S.  (United  Brotherhood)  are  hereby  directed 
not  to  aid  any  such  demonstration  or  rural  organiza- 
tion either  morally  or  financially.' 

' '  In  this  order  we  are  only  obeying  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  which  we  and  you  have 
sworn  to  obey.  We  desire  to  create  no  illwill  among 
our  coijntrymen.  We  abuse  no  one.  We  assail  no  one. 
But  we  do  say  that  men  expelled  from  the  organiza- 
tion should  not  be  invited  to  your  demonstration. 

"  The  proceeds  of  all  paid  demonstrations  should  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  Special  Fund  without 
waiting  to  collect  the  amount  outstanding  for  tickets, 
which  can  be  sent  on  afterwards  as  soon  as  col- 
lected. 

"  S.  G.'s  (senior  guardians)  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  promptly  mail  to  the  secretary  the  filled-up 
blank  for  the  newly-elected  officers,  giving  their  names 
and  post-office  addresses. 

"  This  circular  to  be  read  twice  and  then  destroyed 
by  the  S.G.  (senior  guardian)  in   tho  presence  of  the 
camp,  under  '  The  Good  of  the  Order.' 
"  Fraternally, 
"  The  A  of  the  U.  S.  (Executive  Body  of  the 
United  Brotherhood)." 

Examination  continued. — What  is  the  "  Special 
Fund  "  ? — At  that  time  the  Dynamite  Fund. 

Now  there  is  a  circular  of  the  6th  of  March,  1886. 
Did  you  receive  that  circular  (handing  document  to 
witness)  ? — Yes  ;  this  was  without  date  at  the 
time  ;  I  received  it  in  March,  1886. 

The  Attoeney-Genbbal   then   read   the   following 

circular  : —  ' 

"  March  6th,  1886. 
"  Brothers, — The  indications  all  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  measure  of  Home  Eule  offered  will 
be  emasculated  and  pared  down  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  unacceptable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. We  are  now  preparing  for  those  contingen- 
cies, and  the  estimates  for  the  cost  of  meeting  a 
rigorous  campaign  with  '  Delusion  '  will  absorb  more 
lauds  than  are  at  present  available  fromthe  prescribed 


percentage.  The  Executive,  therefore,  in  order  to 
meet  the  great  outlay  necessary  at  this  crisis,  take 
this  occasion  to  request  that,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
percentage,  each  camp  at  once,  by  a  vote  of  the  camp, 
send  on  such  additional  funds  as  they  may  deem  proper. 
We  make  this  request  upon  the  camps,  leaving  to  each 
camp  to  say  what  additional  sum  they  may  deem 
proper  to. contribute.  It  is  understood  as  a  voluntary 
contribution  entirely, and,  in  voting  such  sums  as  each 
camp  may  deem  proper,  we  would  be  glad  if  it  were 
raised  by  subscription,  leaving  the  camp  funds  intact. 

"  It  is  suggested  that  in  voting  this  fund  it  be 
credited  in  forwarding  it  entirely  to  '  Delusion.'  In 
the  meantime,  in  the  next  few  months,  important 
operations  are  likely  to  take  place,  you  are  cautioned 
to  use  every  device  to  mislead  those  engaged  in 
tracing  our  operations. 

"  This  circular  to  be  read  twice  and  then  destroyed 
by  the   S.    G.  (senior    guardian)  in    presence    of    the 
camp  under  '  The  Good  of  the  Order. ' 
"  Fraternally, 
"  The  ^  of  the  U.  S.  (the  Executive  Body  of 
the  United  Brotherhood)." 

Examination  continued. -r-I  think  you  have  explained 
that  "  Delusion  "  means  dynamite  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  on  the  25th  of  March  of  the  same  year 
receive  this  document  (handing  document  to  witness)  ? 
— Yes,  Sir ;  I  succeeded  in  not  destroying  it. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal  then  read  the  following 
document  : — 

"  Headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood), 
March  25,  1886. 

"To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  Brothers, — The  approaching  Convention  will  be 
held  not  later  than  the  month  of  August  next.  You 
will  be  notified  in  due  time  for  your  District  Con- 
ventions. In  the  meantime  there  are  some  important 
suggestions,  which  it  would  be  well  to  consider  in 
your  5S's  (camps)  prior  to  the  election  of  your  dele- 
gates, so  that  your  delegates  may  come  to  the  Con- 
vention fully  informed  as  to  your  sentiments  and 
desires. 

"  We  have  some  members  who  are  opposed  to  the 
active  operations  of  the  last  few  years,  and  who, 
therefore,  favour  a  more  enlarged  representation.  It 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  operations  objected  to  are 
fully    vindicated    by    the    concessions    wrung  thereby 

from .    However,  we    offer  no  suggestions  as  to 

what  line  of  policy  you  may  see  fit  to  pursue.  It  will 
be  the  business  of  your  Convention  to  frame  that 
policy,  and  the  business  of  the  A  (Executive  Body) 
to  execute  them  without  regard  to  individual 
opinions.  / 

"  If  you  desire  to  carry  on  operations  of  a  like 
character  with  those  of  the  past  few  years  you  will 
require  a  policy  as  secret  and  stringent,  if  no  more 
so,  than  the  present.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
desire  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  '  planting 
ploughs,'  and  waiting  an  opportunity  for  an  armed 
insurrection,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  widest 
representation.  We  cannot  help  calling  your  attention 
to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  '  planting  of  ploughs  ' 
have  not  borne  fruit,  and  that  armed  insurrection 
seems  impracticable  at  present. 

"  The  silent,  secret  warfare  has  been  productive 
of   results.    It   would  be  well,  therefore,  to  instruct 
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your  delegates  as  to  your  wishes  on  those  points  fully 
anil  clearly.  Having  instructed  your  delegates  which 
of  these  policies  you  wish  to  pursue,  the  details  will 
not  be  difficult.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  put 
your  instructions  to  your  delegates  in  one  of  the 
following  general  terms,  with  such  alterations  as  you 
deem  proper  : — 

"  Viz.,  '  Our  delegate  is  instructed  to  favour  an 
active  secret  policy, similar  to  recent  operations  ;'  or, 
in  the  alternative  of  favouring  a  return  to  open  insur- 
rectionary operations  as  follows  : — 

"  Viz.,  '  Our  delegate  is  instructed  to  favour  the 
planting  of  ploughs  and  an  open  insurrectionary 
movement.' 

"  There  can  then  be  no  insinuations  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  whatever  policy  is  adopted  will  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  organization  at  its 
back.  It  will  be  well,  also,  to  embody  such  changes 
as  are  desirable  in  the  constitution  in  your  instruc- 
tions. It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  short  time  inter- 
vening between  this  and  the  Convention  you  will  fully, 
wisely,  and  carefully  consider  the  policy  of  the  future, 
and  the  character,  intelligence,  and  experience  of 
your  delegates. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  without  thanking  you  for  the 
admirable  discipline,  silence,  and  obedience  of  the 
ofBcers  and  members  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. Operations  the  most  difficult,  dangerous,  and 
unpopular  have  been  carried  to  success,  while  the 
enemy  has  been  compelled  to  grope  at  shadows.  Your 
silent  and  mysterious  blows  have  compelled  the 
granting  of  concession  not  dreamed  of  before  your 
operations.  May  the  God  of  Battles  give  you  the 
sagacity  to  devise  well  and  wisely  for  the  freedom  of 
the  race. 

"  God  Save  Ireland. 

"  A  (Executive  Body). 
"  C§3  (Secretary)." 

"  This  circular  will  be  read  at  two  consecutive 
meetings  after  its  receipt,  and  then  destroyed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Si  (camps)." 

Examination  continued. — Now,  Patrick  Egan,  I 
think,  was  still  president  of  the  Land  League  in 
America  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  receive  that  from  him  (handing  document)  ? 
—Yes. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal  then    read   as  follows  : — 

"  Headquarters    of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood), 

July  20th,  188G. 
"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.  S.  (United 

Brotherhood). 
"  Brothers, — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
^  deem  it  essential  that  there  shall  be  a  large 
attendance  of  members  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brother- 
hood) as  delegates  at  the  coming  Convention  of  the 
Irish  National  League  of  America,  to  be  held  at 
Chicago  on  the  18th  August,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  surrender  of  national  principles  in  the  declarations 
of  that  body. 

' '  Every  branch  of  the  League  in  your  vicinity  should 
he  represented  by  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  Fraternally, 

"  ^  Executive  Body. 
"  [-gi3  Secretary." 
Did  -  you   also   receive   that    one    (handing  another 


document),    probably    under    the    same    cover  ? — Yes, 
three  came  together. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeai,  then  read  the  following 
document  :— 

"  Private. 

"  July  24,  1886. 
"  The  I  (Senior  Guardian)  of  each  53  (Camp)  is 
most  urgently  requested  to  secure  proxies  for  all 
branches  of  the  National  League  in  his  vicinity  that 
cannot  send  a  delegate  to  the  coming  Convention  of 
the  League  at  Chicago,  and  immediately  forward  said 
proxy  or  proxies  to  Patrick  Egan,  Esq.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  "  Fraternally, 

"By       c§^  (Secretary)." 

Is  that  the  same  Egan  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  attend  the  Convention  ? — Yes. 

Then  is  there  a  third  circular,  of  April  14  ? — Yes, 
another  circular  came  to  me. 

I  think  only  two  must  have  come  together  ;  you 
have  produced  two. — I  was  under  the  impression  that 
three  had  come  together. 

The  Attoenby-Gbnbkal  then  read  the  following 
circular  : — 

"  Headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brother- 
hood), April  14,  1886. 

"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

"  Brothers, — The  time  for  holding  the  National 
Convention  of  the  U.  S.  (United  Brotherhood)  is  ap- 
proaching. In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the'Con- 
stitution,  each  53  (Camp)  will  elect  one  delegate  to 
the  District  Convention.  The  election  will  be  held 
in  each  52  (Camp)  at  its  first  regular  meeting  in 
June. 

"  The  active  operations  of  the  U.  S.  (United 
Brotherhood)  have  brought  about  theprobable  granting 
of  Home  Kule.  It  is  desirable  that  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  shall  be  fully  informed  of  your 
desire  to  follow  up  these  operations  on  the  same 
lines,  or  whether  you  desire  to  fall  back  on  the  old 
work  of  putting  ploughs  in.  The  latter  course  does 
not  seem  to  us  fruitful  of  results  or  practical.  The 
former  policy  has  been  vindicated  by  great  destruction 
with  little  loss  to  us.  It  is  for  the  Convention  to 
decide,  however,  what  the  future  policy  shall  be. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  any  policy  adopted  may  be  nearly 
or  quite  unanimous,  and  that  those  who  are  not  with 
us  may  understand,  once  and  for  all  time,  that  they 
are    against  us. 

"  Fraternally,"  The  A  (Executive  Body).     > 

"  Note. — This  circular  will  be  read  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  52  (camp)  after  its  receipt  until  the  dele- 
gates are  elected,  and  then  destroyed  in  the  presence 
of  the  52  (camp)." 

The  President. — It  seems  to  me  that  tor  any  pur- 
pose you  can  have  in  the  future  yon  must  have  done 
enough  with  regard  to  these  documents. 

The  AttokNET-Gbneeal, — I  am  quite  satisfied,  my 
Lord. 

Sir  C.  Epssbll.— There  is  the  numher  109  on  this 
document  ;  we  should  like  to  see  the  whole. 

The  Attokney-GenekAi. — The  figure  does   not  refer 
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to  any  number  of  documents.     I    ana  entitled  to  prove 
■what  I  think  necessary. 

Sir  C.  Kussell.— I  should  lite  to  have  produced 
what  the  witness  has  not  produced,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  them  and  examine  them. 

The  ArroRNEY-G-JSNEBAL. — I  will  give  my  learned 
friend  any  documents  I  put  in.  We  shall  let  him  see 
any  documents  we  produce. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  he  has 
himself  seen.  It  not,  I  must  try  to  fish  for  them  in 
the  best  way  I  can. 

The  Attobnky-Gbnebal.— Well,  my  learned  friend 
is  such  an  expert  in  such  matters  that  I  shall  have  to 
allow  him  to  do  so  ;    1  shall  give  him  all  I  put  in. 

The  President. — It  is  very  discouraging  to  me  that 
my  suggestion  should  rather  lengthen  the  matter, 
when  I  had  hoped  to  shorten  it. 

Examination  continued. — Were  you  a  delegate  at 
the  Convention  of  the  8th  of  August,  1886  ?— Yes. 

Were  there  secret  Conventions  of  the  U.S.  (United 
Brotherhood)  held  before  and  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  Convention  ?— Yes  ;  I  attended  as  a 
delegate. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  men  who 
were  officers  of  the  open  Convention  who  were  chosen 
by  the  secret  Convention  ? — Yes,  Judge  Fitzgerald. 

Was  Finerty  there  '1 — ^Yes,  and  all  the  leading  lights 
of  that  section. 

Were  all  the  officers,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  lead- 
ing members  of  the  U.S.  (United  Brotherhood)?— 
Every  nominee  chosen  by  the  secret  caucus  was  elected 
as  per  programme.  The  majority  of  them  were 
members  of  the  U.S. 

What  members  of  Parliament  were  present  from  Ire- 
land ? — There  were  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John 
Deasy.  Mr.  Davitt  was  there  in  a  non-ofTicial 
capacity.  Mr.  John  Redmond  was  at  the  Convention 
also. 

Now,  just  produce,  if  you  please,  the  constitution 
of  the  I.N.B.  Was  the  Irish  National  Brotherhood  a 
combination  of  all  the  old  associations  together  in 
one  body  ? — No,  not  yet. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— We  have  not  heard  of  them. 

The  Attorney-General.- Oh,  yes  ;  they  were 
mentioned  yesterday.  (To  witness.)  What  was  the 
I.N.B.  ? — A  week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  a  secret  Convention  of  the  U.S. 
(United  Brotherhood)  met  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
From  my  district  there  were  elected  Father  M.  J. 
Dorney  and  Timothy  Crane  as  delegates.  They  changed 
the  constitution  and  name,  and  continued  the  organi- 
zation under  a  new  constitution  and  name  as  the 
Irish  National  Brotherhood.  The  concluding  sessions 
of  the  secret  Convention  were  held  in  Chicago  the 
week  succeeding  the  open  Convention. 

Is  that  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  National 
Brotherhood  (handing  pamphlet  to  witness)  ? — Yes. 

My  Lords,  I  will  put  it  in,  hut  I  do  not  wish  to 
call  attention  to  it  just  now.  (To  witness.)  Did  you 
visit  England  in  April,  1887  ?— Yes. 


Did  you  see  Dr.  Fox  there  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  met  him  in  America  ? — I  might  have  met 
him  in  the  Convention. 

You  did  not  know  him  in  connexion  with  the 
American  organization  ? — By  sight  ;  I  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Do  you  remember  his  Christian  name  ? — I  am  not 
sure  ;    it  is  the  M.P. 

Did  you  return  in  October,  1887  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  fix  at  all  the  date  when  you  saw  Dr.  Fox  ? 
— I  think  it  was  the  summer  of  1887  that  I  was  in 
England. 

In  London  ? — Yes. 

As  a  member  of  Parliament  ?— The  same  gentleman. 
I  knew  him  well  by  repute  on  the  other  side.  He 
attended  Conventions. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Of  the  Land  League  or  National 
League  ? — I  think  both. 

Y'ou  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October, 
1887  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  attending  a  demonstration  in 
America  at  the  endof  October  at  which  Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor and  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  were  present  ? — Yes,  in 
Chicago,  ia  October  or  November,  1887. 

Who  were  in  company  with  them  ?— The  demonstra- 
tion was  in  the  entire  charge  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  organization,  the  I.  N.  B. 

Mention  some  names  of  those  present  1 — Michael 
M'lnerney,  Smyth,  J.  F.  Finerty,  J.  Hynes,  Judge 
Moran,  Judge  Prendergast,  Father  Dorney,  Michael 
Ryan,  and  others. 

Were  all  these  members  of  the  I.  N.  B.  ?— All 
except  Judge  Moran,  who  had  resigned,  I  think. 

Have  you  any  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
demonstration  ?— No,  but  they  were  published  in  the 
Irish  World  and  other  papers. 

The  learned  counsel  read  some  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  12th  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  U.S.  (United  Brotherhood).  Joseph 
M'lnerney,  Hugh  Carroll,  F.  Armstrong,  Michael 
Boland,  and  others  were  mentioned  as  holding  offices, 
and  F.  Millen  appeared  as  "  Military  General."  The 
following  resolutions  were  also  read  by  the  learned 
counsel  : — "  That  we  maintain  the  same  relation  for 
the  future  with  open  societies  working  for  the  same 
purposes  as  ourselves  that  we  have  in  the  past." 
"  That  the  name  Clan-na-Gael  be  no  longer  used  by 
any  D.  (camp)   in  the  organizaticn." 

Examination  continued. — In  1888  was  there  a  joint 
Convention  of  the  "  I.N.B."  (Irish  National  Brother- 
hood; and  the  "  U.  B.  "  (United  Brotherhood)  in 
Chicago  ? — Yes,  in  the  month  of  June. 

Is  this  (document  produced)  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings ? — Yes. 

The     Attorney-General     (reading). "  Brother 

Delaney  offered  a  motion  requesting  the  F.  C. 
(Executive  Body)  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to 
secure  the  release  of  Dr.  Gallagher  and  others  now 
suffering  in  British  prisons."  (To  witness.)  On  this 
occasion  were  the  services    specified  which  Gallagher 
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has  rendered  ? — Yes.  It  was  said  that  he  had  risked 
his  life  and  was  then  suffering  in  gaol  tor  the  cause  of 
his  country. 

Was  it  stated  what  he  had  done  ? — Yes  ;  that  he  had 
engaged  in  an  extensive  dynamite  business. 

Do  you  know  Patrick  Farroll,  of  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado ? — Yes,  he  was  a  brother  delegate  of  mine  at  the 
1888  Convention. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  I.  N.  B.  ? — Yes,  for  a  long 
time.     He  was  a  very  old  and  j)rominent  member. 

Do  you  know  John  F.  Armstrong  ? — He  has  been  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  V.C,  U.  B.,  and 
I.  N.  B. 

Do  you  know  of  any  duty  being  given  to  Farroll  or 
Armstrong  to  discharge  ? — Not  personally.  I  know 
simply  tho  fact  of  Farroll  having  come  to  this  country 
after  the  Pittsburg  Convention,  and  of  John  Armstrong 
also  coming  to  this  country. 

When  did  they  leave  America  ? — Farroll  left  in 
August,  1885,  and  Armstrong  in  November. 

You    have    produced    a    number    of  these  circulars. 
Were  they  read  according  to  directions  given  ? — Yes. 
Read    at    each    camp   to    the  members  two  or  three 
times  as  directed  ? — Yes. 

And  the  originals  were  either  sent  back  or  destroyed  ? 
— They  wore  not  always  destroyed,  for  I  have  some 
here.     (Laughter.) 

They  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed  after  they  were 
read  ? — Yes  ;  but  there  were  times  when  there  were 
no  instructions,  and  then  I  secured  some  originals. 

What  number  of  men  had  you  in  your  camp  ?  I  ask 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  or- 
ganization.— It  was  really  a  better  organization  on 
paper  than  in  practice.  A  great  many  men  who  did 
not  regularly  jmy  their  dues  were  kept  on  the  roll. 
As  soon  as  any  excitement  occurred  they  would  come 
to  the  front. 

Your  subscriptions  were  not  regular  in  the  absence 
of  excitement  ? — No.  When  the  periodical  excite- 
ment came,  then  they  were  all  to  the  front  again. 

Do  you  know  John  Walsh  of  Middlesbrough,  the 
man  who  was  an  organizer  there  ? — Not  personally.  I 
have  seen  him  in  Boston.  I  saw  him  in  1884,  during 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  in  that  city. 

Is  that  the  Land  League  Convention  ?— Both  the 
Land  League  and  secret  Convention. 

Did  you  see  Walsh  at  the  meetings  of  the  secret 
Convention  ? — No  ;  he  arrived  in  Boston,  just  about 
the  last  day  of  the  Convention  of  the  open  organiza- 
tion. 

Did  he  come  to  attend  the  Convention  of  the  secret 
organization  ? — I  could  not  swear. 

As  what  did  you  know  him  ? — Always  as  a  very 
active  worker  in  the  revolutionary  cause. 

I  want  to  identify  him.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  hita 
as  being  connected  with  Middlesbrough  ? — I  have 
heard  simply  of  John  Walsh  of  Middlesbrough. 

The  Attorney-General  handed  to  the  witness  a  list 
of  names,  which  were  recognized    by  him  as  those  oE 


the  guardians  or  district  members  of    the  organization 
for  the  year  1888. 
This  concluded  the  examination  in  chief. 
Cross-examined   by  SiK  C.  Russell. — When  did  yon 
go  to  America  ? — The  latter  part  of  1861. 

And  what  had  you  been  before  you  went  to  America? 
— Some  few  years  previous  to  my  going  I  had  been  li 
resident  in  France.  I  worked  in  a  draper's  shop,  and 
was  also  engaged  for  a  while  in  the  banking  house  of 
Arthur  and  Co.,  Paris. 

You  were  a  draper's  assistant  here  ? — No,  Sir.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  years  immediately  before  my  going  to 
America. 

What  was  the  situation  you  occupied  in  this  country 
before  you  left  ? — In  this  country  immediately  before 
going  to  France  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  draper's  shop  at 
Colchester.  Previous  to  that  I  was  clerk  in  the  houss 
of  Brooks  and  Co.,  in  the  Borough,  and  previous  to 
that  a  clerk  in  a  house  in  Watling-street.  These  are 
all  the  positions  I  ever  occupied.  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
there  is  one  more. 

Do  not  trouble  about  any  more.  (Laughter.)  What 
was  your  employer's  name  in  Colchester  ? — William 
Baber. 

And  when  did  you  go  to  France  ?— In  1858  or  1859. 
Not  before  J859. 

Was  it  from  France  that  you  went  to  America  ?— 
Directly. 

And    you    got    to  America  about  1859  ? — Oh,  no  ;    I 
resided  in  Paris  two  years.     It  was  in  1861. 
Did  you  enter  a  business  there  ? — Where,  Sir  ? 
America  ? — I    immediately    joined   the    army  on  my 
arrival . 

You  continued  in  the  army  after  the  war  ? — Long 
after. 

What  was  the  regiment  ? — I  was  first  in  the  troop 
raised  as  bodyguard  for  Ueneral  Anderson,  of  Fort 
Sumter,  where  the  first  shot  was  fired.  After  that  I 
was  in  the  bodyguard  of  General  Brew,  the  15th  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry. 

When  did  you  leave  the  army  ? — In  the  month  of 
February,  1866. 

Now,  you  have  told  us  you  joined  the  Fenian  organi- 
zation in  1865  to  1866.  Which  year  was  it  ? — In  the 
fall  of  1865,  very  late  in  the  year. 

Before  or  after  you  left  the  army  ? — I  was  in  the 
army  at  that  time. 

Who  invited  you  to  join  ?— Purely  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  every  detail  that  I  possibly  could. 

My  question  was  who  invited  you  into  it  ?— At  that 
time  the  Fenian  organization  was  not  a  Secret,  oath- 
hound  organization,  and  was  open  to  any  friend  who 
pretended  sympathy  tor  the  cause  of  Ireland. 

No  one  invited  you  ?— There  was   no  express  invita- 
tion, but  I  allied  myself  for  a  purpose. 
Did  you  take  any  oath  ? — I  did. 

What  was  tho  oath  ? — That  I  would  fight  tor  the 
cause  of  Irish  independence  and  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  Ireland.  I  took  a  military  form 
of  oath  as  a  military  officer. 
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Of  obedience  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

And  you  say,  although  you  took  the  oath,  it  was  not 
at  that  time  a  secret  organization  ?— It  was  not 
at  that  time. 

Were  there  any  signs  or  passwords? — None  whatever, 
at  that  time. 

When  did  it  become  a  secret  organization  ? — It  first 
became  a  secret  organization,  to  my  knowledge,  in 
1869. 

Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  oath  or  secrecy  ? 
—Yes.  Periodically  I  took  an  oath  that  I  would  keep 
inviolate  all  secrets  on  military  matters  that  were 
disclosed  to  me. 

Was  that  oath  periodical  ? — It  was  an  oath  that  was 
given  at  councils  of  war,  and  also,  when  important 
business  was  transacted,  all  that  were  present  were 
sworn  to  keep  it  secret. 

Of  course,  you  took  this  oath  intending  not  to 
observe  it  ? — Decidedly  yes.  Sir. 

And  your  purpose  in  joining  was  to  learn  all  that  you 
could  about  the  organization  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

With  the  view  of  disclosing  it  ? — Yes.  I  might 
be  allowed  to  state,  my  Lords,  I  have  thought  of  the 
oath  many  times ' 

SiK  0.  EussELL. — Never  mind. 

The  Attobney-Gbneral. — The  witness  is  entitled 
to  explain. 

Witness.— My  Lords,  I  claim  indulgence  — — 

The  Pebsidbnt. — I  will  give  you  every  opportunity 
of  explaining,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  you 
to  interpose  now. 

Witness. — I  never  forgot  yet  that  I  was  an  English 
subject  and  English-bom. 

The  Peesident. — Will  yon 'please  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  to  you,  and  the  Attorney-General  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  explaining? 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  pre- 
vent his  giving  any  explanation  he  may  wish. 

The  Peesident. — Oh,  yes,  I  know  that. 

SlE  C.  EusSEiiL. — When  you  joined  had  you  made 
any  arrangement  beforehand  for  betraying  the  informa- 
tion that  was  given  '.to  yon  ? — Yes,  Sir,  before  I 
joined. 

With  whom  ? — Upon  learning  of  this  conspiracy  — ^ 

With  whom  ?— My  first  communication 

Again  I  ask  you  with  whom  ? 

The  ATTOBNEr-GENEEAi. — Let  him  answer. 

Witness. — My  first  communications  on  this  subject 
were  sent  to  my  father  at  Colchester,  in  Essex. 

With  whom  did  you  make  the  arrangement  ?— The 
communications  were  made  to  my  father. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  was  arranged  he  was  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  ? — I  mean  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

What  do  you  mean  ? — As  a  mere  matter  of  informa- 
tion prompted  by  my  own  feelings,  and  by  the 
customs  of  correspondence,  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  conspiracy  existed,  and  infor- 
mation given  me  by  General  O'Neill  at  the  last  Con- 
vention at  which  it  was   decided   to  invade  Canada,  I 


wrote  to  my  father.  My  father,  of  his  own  volition, 
without  my  knowledge,  communicated  the  intelligence 
to  the  member  of  Parliament  for  his  borough,  and  he 
thought  it  of  so  much  importance  that  he  advised  my 
father  to  send  it  to  the  Home  Government. 

You  said  that  before  you  joined  the  Fenian  body 
you  had  made  arrangements  with  a  view  to  utilizing 
the  information  you  obtained.  With  whom  did  you 
make  that  arrangement  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  that  is  perfectly 
true ' 

My  question  is,  with  whom  had  you  made  the 
arrangement  ? — I  received  a  letter  from  my  father 

Before  you  joined  the  Fenian  organization  with 
whom  did  you  make  the  arrangement  ? — I  wrote  to 
my  father  that  I  would  do  all  I  possibly  could  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes  to  ascertain  every  detail, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  I  joined  the 
organization. 

Then  I  understand  that  the  arrangement  was  with 
your  father,  and  With  your  father  only  ? — With  my 
father,  and  with  my  father  only. 

And  may  I  take  it  that  from  1865  you  did  all  you 
could  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  the  agents  and 
parties  concerned  in  the  revolutionary  organization  ? 
— All  in  my  limited  power  that  I  could  do  I  did. 

With  a  view  to  betray  their  confidence  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

And  you  did,  as  far  as  you  could,  betray  their  confi- 
dence ? — I  did,  Sir,  to  every  extent  that  lay  in  my 
power. 

I  may  take  it  you  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
movement  ? — Most  emphatically,  no. 

So  that  you  deliberately  joined  this  movement,  to 
which  you  were  probably  averse,  as  a  wrong  and  cul- 
pable thing,  with  a  view  to  getting  into  the  secrets 
of  the  parties  in  the  organization  and  betraying 
them  ? — Yes. 

First  of  all  as  regards  the  Canadian  invasion  of 
1865,  was  your  medium  of  communication  always 
through  your  father  ? — It  was.  Sir,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1868. 

Then  I  may  take  itthat  until  1868  you  communicated 
with  a  view  of  information  to  the  Government  through 
no  one  but  your  father  ? — That  is  right.  Sir. 

Were  you  ever  on  the  executive  of  this  organiza- 
tion ? — I  was.  I  was  adjutant-general  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  the 
second  highest  position  of  the  organization.  It  is  a 
military  office. 

I  rather  meant  the  governing  council  ? — I  partici- 
pated in  all  the  councils  of  war  by  virtue  of  my  office. 
The  civil  governing  body  was  the  senate. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  senate  P — No,  Sir.  I 
was  in  a  military  capacity,  I  looked  upon  myself  as 
a  military  spy  in  the  service  of  my  country. 

From  1868  through  whom  were  your  communications 
made  ?— I  will  tell  you  candidly,  Sir.  I  paid  the 
first  visit  to  this  country 

Kindly  oblige  me  by  answering  the  question. 
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The  ATTOKNEy-GENEEAL. — I  think  be  is  entitled  to 
answer  in  his  own  way. 

Witness. — I  will  try  and  do  it  your  way.  (Laughter.) 
I  did  not  intend  to  create  laughter. 

SiK  0.  Russell. — Not  at  all.  First  answer  my 
qnestfon  and  then  explain.  My  question  was — After 
1868  through  whom  did  you  communicate  ? — Directly 
to  the  Home  Government. 

And  I  may  take  it  that  from  that  time  almost  up  to 
the  present  you  have  been  in  such  communication  ?— 
Yes,  Sir  ;  until  February  1  of  this  year.  By  coming 
here  I  have  stopped  my  usefulness  to  the  cause. 

Were  your  communications  direct  to  the  Home 
Office  or  were  they  sent  through  any  intermediate 
source  ? — They  were  sent  at  different  times  to 
different  officials  of  the  British  Government. 

How  many  communications  have  you  furnished  from 
the  beginning  of  1868  to  the  present  ? — Many,  many 
hundreds. 

I  suppose  a  great  many,  particularly  from  1879  to 
1884  ? — Very  many  up  to  the  year  1870.  I  saw  a 
bundle  of  my  correspondence  the  other  day,  and  it  was 
that  high  (indicating  the  height  with  his  hand).  There 
were  official  documents  and  plans  of  battle,  so  that 
the  Canadian  Government  knew  where  to  plant  their 
men.    It  ceased  then  after  1870. 

After  1879,  up  to  1883  and  1884,  did  you  continue 
to  make  a  very  large  number  of  communications  ? — 
Yes,  very  large.  From  1878  they  increased  greatly 
year  by  year. 

You  were  going  to  explain  about  sending  communi- 
cations in  the  intermediate  period  between  1870  and 
1878  ?— If  you  desire  me  I  will.  From  1870  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  movement.  After  the  movement  into 
Canada  the  Fenians  were  disrupted,  and  nothing 
occurred  until  the  assistance  of  General  O'Neill  in  the 
first  North- Western  insurrection  by  Louis  Kiel.  All 
the  correspondence  in  connexion  with  that  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  I  sent  full  information,  which 
resulted  in  his  capture.  There  was  a  lull  ;  then  the 
society  of  the  United  Irishmen  and  other  small 
organizations  were  started  as  the  successors  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  which  was  totally  disrupted. 
Then  came  the  organization  known  as  the  V.C,  which 
was  started  in  1873  and  gradually  increased  until  it 
assumed  quite  an  important  position  in  1875  or  1876. 
In  1877  its  numerical  strength  was  11,500  men,  and  it 
ran  up  to  13,000. 

What  was  the  position  your  father  occupied  ?— He 
was  30  years  rate  collector  in  Colchester,  England.  I 
came  over  to  this  country,  and  buried  him  two  weeks 
ago. 

With  reference  to  yonrcommunications, of  which  there 
were  many  thousands   both  before  and  after  1870,  you 
have  had  recent  access  to  them  ? — Only  to  portions. 
To  such  portions  as  you  desire*  to  see  ? — Yes. 
Where  ?— In  this  city. 

Where  ?— My  Lord,  am  I  'bound  to  answer  that 
question  ?  I  had  access  only  to  my  own  personal 
correspondence,  and  particularly  desired   that  nothing 


hut  matters  in  my  own  handwriting  should  be  sub- 
jected to  my  jurisdiction. 

I  am  asking  you  where  you  saw  them  ? — In  this  city. 

My  question  was,Where  ? — My  Lord,  am  I  compelled 
to  answer  this  question  ? 

The  Peesident.— I  must  know  the  object  which  is 
to  be  attained  by  asking  the  witness  where. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lord,  my  object  is  this — in 
order  to  show  that  he  had  access  with  the  assent  oj 
whoevsr  had  control  and  possession  of  these  docu« 
ments. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— What  ■  has  that  to  do  with  the 
value  of  his  evidence  ? 

SiE  C.  Russell. — It  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  his 
evidence,  but  as  to  documents  that  we  have  not  seen, 
(To  witness.)  I  ask  you  where  you  saw  them.  Did 
you  see  them  at  the  Home  OflSce  ? — It  was  not  in  any 
Government  office. 

Was  it  at  Mr.  Soames's  o£5ce  ? — I  never  saw  Mr. 
Soames  before. 

Was  it  at  The  Times  office  ? — No,  I  never  saw  a 
Times  man  until  I  came  to  this  Court.  It  was  at  a 
private  residence. 

What  is  the  objection  to  siying  where  it  was  ? — If 
my  Lord  so  decides  I  will  mention  where  it  was. 

Was  it  at  the  oflice  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union  ? — It  certainly  was  not. 

Well,  where  was  it  ?  What  is  the  mystery  about  ?— 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  unless  you  are  making 
one  yourself. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  am  asking  you  where  it  was, 
and  you  do  not  answer. 

The  Pkesident. — The  witness  objects  to  answer. 
Then  I  shall  have  to  consider  whether  I  shall  commit 
him  for  not  answering. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  understand  that  the 
witness  takes  that  position,  my  Lord. 

Witness. — I  am  only  waiting  for  the  direction  of 
the  Court,  my  Lord. 

The  Peesident. — If  you  are  only  waiting  for  my 
direction,  I  should  advise  you  to  answer. 

Witness. — I  first  saw  the  correspondence  from  which 
I  have  culled  a  portion  of  my  testimony  in  a  bundle 
of  documents  that  were  given  me  by  Mr.  R.  Anderson, 
and  the  synopsis  of  the  case  as  submitted  by  me  was 
prepared  by  myself  and  Mr.  Houston. 

The  Pkesident. — You  have  been  asked  where. 

The  witness. — The  first  time  I  looked  at  it  was  at 
No.  3,  Cork-street,  W. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— Do  you  know  that  Mr,  Houston 
lives  there  ?— I  do  not. 

Was  he  there  ?— He  was. 

Who  else  ? — I  saw  his  man-servant; 

Was  Mr.  Anderson  there  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Who  is  Mr.  Anderson  ? — I  have  known  him  for  some 
years  past  as  an  official  of  the  Government. 

Did  Houston  produce  this  bundle  to  you  ?— No,  I 
handed  it  to  Houston,  I  had  received  it  from  Mr. 
Anderson.      I   took   them,    with    a    letter,     to    Ur. 
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Houston's  address,  and  introduced  myself  to  him,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  opened  them. 

I  do  not  know  there  is  any  mystery.  Is  Anderson 
employed  at  Scotland-yard  ? — I  know  that  he  has 
oeen  connected  with  the  Home  Office  for  a  great 
nany  years. 

Then  you  proceeded  at  Cork-streel  to  cull  from  the 
bundle  the  correspondence  you  wanted  ? — Yea. 

What  proportion  of  the  bundle  have  you  produced  ? — 
One  document  in  a  hnndred. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  remaining  99  per  cent.  ? — 
I  have  them. 

Was  it  usual  for  yon  with  your  communications  to 
Bend  covering  letters  ? — It  was  a  very  common  oc- 
currence that  a  letter  of  my  own  accompanied  them. 

Were  you  employed  by  any  one  else  at  Colchester 
besides  William  Baber  ?— At  13  years  of  age  I  was 
apprenticed  to  a  Quaker  in  Colchester  named  Knight, 
and  served  my  apprenticeship  for  11  months,  and  I  did 
not  like  to  serve  any  longer. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  5  minutes  past  4 
o'clock. 


FBIDAY,  FEBBUAEY  8. 

The  Special  Commission  hold  their  47th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners' taking  theirseatson the  bench. 

The  Attoenbv-General  intimated  that  he  would 
give  to  Sir  C.  Russell  copies  of  any  documents  that 
were  handed  to  him  by  the  witness. 

The  cross-examination  of  the  witness  Major  Le 
Caron  was  then  resumed  by  Sir  C.  Kussell. 

You  told  us  yesterday  about  your  getting  a  bundle 
of  documents  numbering  many  thousands  from  Pilr. 
Anderson  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  a  bundle  of  documents  from  Mr. 
Anderson  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — Within  the  last  two  weeks. 

On  what  date  ? — I  could  not  exactly  give  the  date. 

Where  ? — At  his  private  residence. 

Where  is  that  P — 39,  Linden-gardens. 

Who  or  what  caused  you  to  go  to  No.  3,  Cork- 
street  ?  Who  directed  you  to  go  there  ? — I  received 
a  note,  a  letter  of  introduction. 

From  whom  ? — Without  any  signature  to  it. 

A  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — To  Mr. 
Houston. 

Is  that  the  gentleman  in  Cork-street  ? — Yes. 

You  got  a  letter  of  introduction  without  any  signa- 
ture to  it  ? — There  was  no  signature. 

I'rom  whom  did  it  come  ? — I  could  not  tell  you 
candidly  from  whom  it  did  come. 

What  did  it  contain  ? — As  iar  as  I  can  remember,  it 
contained  something  of  this  sort  : — "  I  hereby  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr.  So-and-so." 

And  then  there  was  a  blank  ?— No  ;  there  was  some- 
thing else  ih  it. 


What  was  it  ? — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
note  produced  by  Mr.  Houston. 

Is  that  gentleman  in  court  f^Yes.         , 

What  was  in  it  ? — It  was  a  letter  introducing  me  in 
person  to  Mr.  Houston. 

Tell  us  what  was  in  it  ?— I  cannot  tell  yon  the 
whole  of  the  letter. 

What  was  the  substance  ? — "  I  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
Thomas  Beach,  who  will  lay  before  you  the  matter  in 
question,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

"  I  hereby  introduce  Mr.  Thomas  Beach,  who  will 
lay  the  matter  before  yon."  Did  it  not  specify  what 
the  matter  was  ? — It  did  not. 

And  there  was  no  signature  ? — No;  it  was  understood. 

Where  did  you  get  this  letter  ? — Mr.  Anderson 
handed  me  the  letter  himself. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Scotland-yard  official,  as  you 
described  him  yesterday  ? — I  was  made  aware  of  that 
fact. 

Where  did  Mr.  Anderson  give  you  that  letter  ? — At 
the  same  time 

That  be  handed  you  the  bundle  ? — Yes. 

It  was  Mr.  Anderson  who  gave  you  the  letter  of 
introduction  on  which  you  went  to  Cork-street  ? — 
Yes,  at  my  request. 

You  asked  for  an  introduction  ? — Not  to  Mr.  Hous- 
ton. I  did  not  know  the  gentleman  and  had  never 
heard  his  name. 

To  whom  then  ? — If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain 
candidly  

I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  kindly  answer 
the  question  plainly.  Why  did  you  ask  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  did  not  ask.  In  the  month 
of  August  I  had  read  regarding  this  Commission. 
Feeling  some  interest  in  the  matter,  I  wrote  to  this 
side  of  the  water  in  that  month,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber, and  again  in  November.  At  that  time, in  common 
with  those  around  me,  I  believed  that  the  Government 
were  in  this  case,  and  I  saw  what  I  considered  a 
lame  presentation  of  the  prosecution.  (Laughter,  in 
which  the  Attorney-General  joined.) 

Sib  C.  Kussell.— That  is  rather  hard  on  the 
Attorney-General . 

Witness  (continuing). — I  saw  the  moral  effect  it 
was  having  among  my  then  confrires.  I  saw  that 
erroneous  information  was  being  published  in  the 
public  Press  and  claims  being  made  by  the  Irish 
Press. 

The  Pbesidekt. — I  did  not  interrupt  the  witness 
befoto,  but  I  must  now  say  that  it  is  not  his  duty  to 
make  speeches,  but  to  answer  questions. 

The  witness. — I  will  cut  it  short,  my  Lords.  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  write,  and  I  did  write  and  offer  to 
tako  all  risks  and  testify  to  that  to  which  I  could 
testify. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Was  it  to  the  Government  or  to 
the  representatives  of  the  Government  you  Wrote  to 
that  effect  ?— I  wrote  in  my  own  private  capacity  to 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson. 

You    spoke   of  yourself  yesterday  as  a  military  spy 
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in  the  service  of  the  country  ? — I  so  considered 
myself. 

Acting  from  patriotic  motives  in  part ;  and  I  sup- 
pose also  there  was  some  pay  atiacLe  1  to  tLc  patriot- 
ism ? — Not  one  cent  for  the  first  threj  jeiis.  I  had 
no  communication  personally  with  the  Government, 
and  never  received  any  remuneration  therefor. 

That  is  dating  a  long  way  back.  From  18G9  would 
that  be,  or  18CG  ?— No,  Sir  ;  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Aagust,  1868,  I  first  placed  myself  in  communication 
with  the  Government. 

Then  for  20  years  you  have  been  following  the 
patriotic  r6le  of  military  spy  ?— I  consider  that  my 
duties  as  military  spy 

I  mean  for  pay  as  well  as  for  patriotism  ? — I  have 
received  since  that  date 

Will  you  kindly  answer  me,  yes  or  no  ? — No,  Sir  ;  I 
have  only  received  in  part  remuneration  for  my 
services. 

From  the  Government  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

You  have  not,  then,  received  as  much  as  you  think 
yon  ought  to  receive  ? — Not  as  much  as  I  have  ex- 
pended at  times. 

Having  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Anderson, 
you,  I  presume,  went  to  see  him  when  you  arrived  in 
this  country  ? — Lately,  this  year. 

When  you  arrived  ?  Quite  recently  ? — Yes,  Sir  ;  I 
visited  'Mr.  Anderson. 

And  I  presume  the  effect  of  your  communication 
with  him  was  that  you  had  the  permission  of  your 
masters,  your  employers,  the  Government,  to  give 
evidence  ?— No,  Sir ;  he  tried  strongly  to  dissuade  me 
from  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  you  overcame  his  persuasion  ? — lie  never  con- 
sented. He  tolJ  me  distinctly  if  I  did  anything  of  the 
kind  the  responsibility  was  on  my  own  shoulders. 

Was  Mr.  Anderson  the  person  who  obtained  these 
documents  for  you  and  handed  them  over  to  you  ? — 
He  told  me  distinctly  he  always  had  them. 

He  was  the  person  who  handed  them  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  suppose  that  these  documents  which  you 
considered  important  would  rest  with  Mr.  Anderson  ? 
Do  you  suggest  that  ? — He  told  me. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  understand  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  able  to  produce  these  documents  that  your 
employers  were  (tiving  their  assent  to  your  giving 
evidence  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Your  impression  was  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  doing 
this  on  his  own  account  ? — At  my  earnest  request. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  whose  handwriting  the  letter  of 
introduction  was  f— Yes,  Sir.  It  was  in  Mr.  Ander- 
son's own  handwriting. 

And  the  tenour  of  it  was,  as  I  understand,  "  I  beg 
to  introduce  Mr.  Beach,  who  will  explain  the 
matter  ?"— "  Who  will  present  his  case." 

Or  "  who  will  present  his  case."  Very  well,  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Anything  about  what  the  case 
was  ? — No. 

And  no  signature  to  the  letter  ?— I  think  the  initials 
"  E.  A."  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 


You  told  us  it  was  in  blank.  Now,  can  you  tell  me 
how  many  documents  were  in  the  bundle  which  Ander- 
son handed  to  you,  or  about  how  many  ?— Some 
hundreds . 

Did  you  tell  Anderson  what  documents  to  select  ?— 
No,  Sir. 

Or  had  you  any  conversation  with  Anderson  as  to  how 
to  make  the  selection  out  of  the  many  thousands 
which  you  say  you  sent  ? — ^Yes. 

Just  explain. — When  Mr.  Anderson  handed  me  the 
packet  he  stated  ho  had  chosen  or  culled  from  the 
correspondence  what  he  thought  I  should  need  in  this 
case- 
In  other  words,  he  explained  to  you  he  had  gone 
through  the  mass  of  documents  and  selected,  or,  to 
use  your  own  expression,  culled,  what  he  thought  you 
would  need  ? — In  substance  that  is  correct. 

Have  you  seen  the  remainder  of  the  documents  ? — 
No  ;    I  have  not  seen  them. 

Now,  of  the  hundreds  of  documents  he  handed  yon 
that  he  thought  you  would  need,  how  many  have  you 
produced  in  this  Court  ? — Not  more  than  30  or  40. 

Very  good.  Somewhere  about  that  number.  Have 
you  the  remainder  of  the  documents  now  ? — Not 
personally  in  my  possession.  I  have  them  in  a  private 
depository — a  safe — with  a  friend  of  mine  where  I  can 
get  at  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  meeting  Mr.  Hou.'iton  in 
Cork-street  did  you  and  he  go  through  the  entire  mass 
of  documents  ? — No  Sir,  I  selected  and  submitted  to 
Mr.  Houston,  and  he  passed,  at  my  suggestion,  what  I 
thought  would  be  of  use.  Much  I  suggested  was  not 
legal  testimony,  and,  being  in  the  way,  it  was  thrown 
out. 

By  his  advice  and  guidance  ? — Yes. 

You  and  he  selected  or  culled  what  you  thought 
important  ? — Yes. 

How  long  did  this  process  of  culling  occupy  ? — It 
must  have  consuftied  at  least  ten  working  days. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  there  was  a  very  elaborate 
examination  of  the  documents  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

Was  there  a  shorthand-writer  taking  notes  ?— No. 
No  one  was  present  except  myself  and  Mr.  Houston. 

You  were  understood  to  say  yesterday  that  you  did 
not  know  Mr.  Houston  before  ? — No,  I  never  heard 
of  him. 

When  you  got  the  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr. 
Anderson  did  you  ask  who  he  was  ? — He  voluntarily 
told  me. 

What  did  he  tell  you  ? — He  said  he  was  a  gentleman 
in  whom  I  could  rely  implicitly  and  to  whom  I  could 
submit  my  case  with  perfect  confidence. 

Well,  that  is  a  little  vague.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  in  the  City  of  London  of  whom  that  could 
be  said.  Did  he  explain  how  he  came  to  give  you  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Houston  ?— I  thick  he 
stated  that  Mr.  Houston  had  been  selected  mutually 
as  a  gentleman  representing  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
secution in  some  way,  and  that  consequently  I  might 
lay  before  him  my  views  of  the  case. 
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Who  were  the  parties  to  what  you  call  the  mutual 
selection  ? — So  far  as  ray  own  personal  knowledge 
extends  ? 

No,  as  far  as  Mr.  Anderson  explained  to  you. — He 
^ave  no  explanation. 

What  did  you  understand,  then,  by  that  ? — I  inferred 
that  my  offer  was  accepted  hy  those  interested  in  the 
prosecution,  and  that  this  gentleman  had  heen  selected 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  I  might  give  a  synopsis  of 
my  evidence. 

That  the  prosecution  had  a  trust  in  him — yes,  yes, 
but  I  am  asking  you  about  the  mutual  selection. 
What  did  you  understand  by  the  mutual  selection  ? — A 
gentleman  whom  The  Times  could  trust  and  whom  I 
could  trust. 

But  yon  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Houston.     You  had  never   heard'of  him  before  ? — No. 

Did  Mr.  Anderson  tell  you  who  Mr.  Houston  was  ? 
•—He  spoke  of  him  in  very  high  terms. 

Did  he  tell  you  with  whom  he  was  connected  ? — He 
did  not  tell  me  he  was  connected  with  any  one  at  all. 

Do  you  know  now  that  he  is  the  secretary  o£  a  body 
that  calls  itself  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — I 
understood    that  for  the  first  time  yesterday. 

During  the  ten  days  of  examination  where  did  these 
documents  remain? — Locked  up  safely  at  Mr.  Houston's 
house. 

In  Mr.  Honslon's  house  ?  In  a  safe,  I  presume,  or 
some  other  receptacle  ? — Yes. 

Then  may  I  take  it  that  the  first  approach  in  refer- 
ence to  your  coming  to  give  evidence  here  proceeded 
from  yourself,  or  your  letters  of  August,  September, 
tind  November  ? — Yes. 

Very  good.  I  should  like  to  ask  some  general  ques- 
tions. Apart  from  your  examination  and  selection  of 
any  particular  documents,  was  any  list  made  of  the 
entire  bundle  ? — No.  I  looted  them  over  and  tied 
them  up  again. 

Had  you  any  business  in  Ameri(?a  besides  the 
patriotic  business  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  was  it  ? — I  have  "run  " — I  practised  medicine 
Boon  after  graduating.  I  graduated  in  the  spring 
session  of  1872  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and  I  have 
practised  medicine  at  intervals  from  that  time  to 
this.  I  have  also  been  the  proprietor  at  times  of  three 
different  chemists'  shops,  and  have  also  been  president 
of  a  pharmaceutical  association. 

Did  you  make  your  living  at  that  or  was  it  a  pre- 
tence ? — I  made  a  very  large  amount  of  money  at 
that  time.     More  than  sufficient  to  live  on. 

Now  about  this  TJ.  B.  or  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 
You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  were  high  up  in  the 
military  branch  of  the  organization  ? — Yes. 

But  as  regards  the  Civil  Council,  the  Executive— 
you  were  not  a  member  of    the  Executive  Body  ? — No. 

What  did  you  call  the  head  of  the  organization  ? — 
At  one  time  the  district  members  composed  the  Execu- 
tive Body.  At  another  time  the  number  of  six  com- 
posed the  Executive  Body.  At  another  time  the 
triangle.    At  another  time  it  was  increased  to  seven. 


You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Was  there  any 
designation  for  the  head  of  this  organization  ? — Yes, 
Sir,  the  Executive  Body. 

No,  no,  that  would  consist  of  several. — That  was  the 
name  given  to  the  leaders. 

Was  there  no  one  person  who  corresponded  to  the  Fenian 
centre  or  head  centre,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — 
They  acted  collectively.  They  chose  a  chairman  or 
presiding  officer  of  the  Executive  Body  from  time  to 
time. 

Then  there  was  no  one  who  would  correspond  to  what 
we  have  heard  described  in  reference  to  Fenianism  as 
head  centre  ? — We  had  no  such  name  as  head  centre. 

Or  any  corresponding  name  ? — The  Executive  Body, 
Sir,  the  council. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  organization  now  ? — Yes. 

Who  ? — I  submitted  the  official  list  yesterday. 

Who  ? — Bradley,  of  Philadelphia.  Patrick  Egan  is 
the  first  name  on  the  executive. 

You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  Sir. 
I  voted  for  him  and  saw  him  elected.  O'Meagher 
Condon  and  Luke  Dillon  are  members  of  the  executive. 

You  do  not  follow  me.  Who  is  the  head,  the  present 
head  ? — I  think  they  elected  Bradley  as  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Body. 

You  say  you  think.  You  do  not  seem  to  "have  a 
personal  knowledge. — I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 
that.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  refresh  my  memory 
with  a  list  I  could  tell  you.  My 'own  knowledge  is 
that  I  voted  for  Mr.  Bradley. 

Yon  mean  you  did  ;  you  know  you  did  ? — I  do  not 
like  to  swear  ;    I  might  commit  myself. 

Now  you  mentioned  yesterday, I  think,  the  numbers  of 
this  V.C.  or  U.B.  at  some  period.  What  was  the  num- 
ber you  mentioned  yesterday  ? — At  an  early  date  it 
averaged  from  11,000  to  13,000. 

In  1877  about  11,500  ?— Yes,  Sir  ;  and  it  got  as 
high  as  23,000. 

When  was  that  ?  Was  that  in  the  end  of  1881  ?— 
Oh,  a  little  later  than  that. 

The  beginning  of  1882  ?— Yes,  Sir  ;  22,000  in  1882. 

Do  you  recollect  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League  and  the  arrest  of  the  Irish  leaders  ? — Yes. 

That  gave  a  great  impetus,  did  it  not, to  the  organi- 
zation in  America  ? — The  first  arrest  in  1881  ? 

Yes,  towards  the  end  of  1881  ? — Yes,  it  did,  Sir. 

Did  not  the  highest  point  of  your  membership  occur 
at  the  end  of  1881  and  beginning  of  1882  ?— No,  Sir.  " 

When  do  you  say  it  was  ?— To-day  ;  it  always 
increased. 

You  think  the  numbers  are  greater  to-day  than 
before  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  can  prove  it  by  reports  I  can 
submit  to  you. 

You  have  reports  that  will  show  that  ? — Yes. 

Which  you  can  give  to  the  Court  ?— I  can.  Sir. 

Reports  sent  over  from  time  to  time  to  Anderson 
—Yes. 

Mr.  Cunynghame,  will    you   kindly    give   me   thosoi 
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two    bundles    of  documents  ?    (The    Secretary  handed 
the  documents  to  Sir  Charles  Eussell.) 

SlE  C.  RtrssELL. — The  first  document  which  I  have 
here  is  the  constitution  of  the  V.C.  (United  Brother- 
hood)No.  lin  1877.  It  was  then  a  secret  society  ? — Yes. 

Bound  by  a  secret  oath  ? — It  was. 

And  except  the  members  of  the  society,  who,  I 
presume,  had  certain  signs  and  passwords,  the  ordinary 
world  wouli  know  nothing  about  it  ? — Excepting  the 
public  name  which  they  had,  and  meeting  as  a  public 
society  by  a  public  name  at  a  public  hall. 

You  mean  in  the  districts  where  they  were  strong 
they  belonged  to  some  club,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? — Either  strong  or  weak,  every  district,  every 
camp,  was  compelled  to  be  known  by  a  public  name 
only. 

Ay,  ay  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  the  outside  public 
would  know  them — ^take  your  own  illustration — at 
Braidwood  by  the  name  of  the  Bmmett  Club  ? — Yes. 

Would  any  person  who  was  not  prepared  to  take,  or 
had  not  taken,  the  oaths  of  the  secret  society  be 
eligible  for  the  Emmett  Club,  ? — I  would  like  to  hear 
that  question  again. 

Would  anybody  except  a  sworn  member  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  Emmett  Club  ? — He  became  a 
sworn  member  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member. 

You  mean  that  when  ho  joined  the  Emmett  Club 
he  was  obliged  to  take  the  oath  ? — Yes. 

Then  no  persons  were  eligible  for  the  Bmmett  Club 
unless  they  became  members  ? — The  Emmett  Club  was 
the  secret  organization  a,nd  nothing  else. 

Yes,  I  understand  now,  the  public  name  of  the  secret 
organization.  You  have  handed  in  a  document,  John 
Devoy's  report  in  1880,  as  envoy  ? — Yes. 

Is  John  Devoy  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood, 
or  V.C,  or  whatever  name  it  is  known  by  now  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  known  him  as  such  ? — For  years.  Sir. 

Recently  ? — Yes,  Sir  ;  I  met  him  as  a  brother  dele- 
gate of  my  own  at  the  last  Convention  in  the  month 
of  June,  1888. 

What  is  John  Devoy  ? — He  has  been  a  journalist. 

What  paper  ? — Years  ago  he  was  telegraph  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  After  that,  in  company  with 
others,  he  was  editing  a  paper  known  as  the  Irish 
Nation. 

After  that  ?— He  was  lecturing  throftgh  the  country, 
subsisting  in  part  upon  that. 

Upon  the  proceeds  of  lectures  ? — Yes.  He  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  politics.  He  is  what  I  would 
term  an  Irish  professional  politician. 

In  America,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

Is  he  connected  with  journalism  now  or  not  ?— I 
I  could  not  say. 

Were  there  many  of  these  printed  documents  which 
you  produce  here— this  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  ninth  feeneral  Convention  of  the  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood)— were  there  many  of  these  printed  ?— I 
have  no  means  of  aBoertaiuing  the  exact  number. 


Who  had  charge  of  that  ? — The  Executive  Body,  with 
the  assistance  of  their  paid  secretary,  probably. 

You  have  suggested  rather  than  stated  in  your  evi« 
deuce  that  you  had  to  do  with  Gallagher  and 
Lomasney.  Did  you  take  part  in  any  deliberation  at 
which  either  of  these  wicked  plots  was  devised  ?— < 
Yes,  Sir. 

You  yourself  took  part  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

And  advised  in  them  ? — I  did  not  deem  myself  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  suggestions  and  put  my* 
self  too  forward  in  these  matters. 

You  appeared  to  advise  ? — I  offered  no  objection. 

And  gave  information  at  once  ?— Immediately.  On 
the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself. 

And  did  you  suggest  that  you  knew  that  Gallaghei 
was  the  agent  in  the  one  case  and  Lomasney  in  the 
other  ;  did  you  suggest  that  you  knew  at  the  time  that 
either  of  these  was  selected  ? — ^Before  they  were  sug- 
gested ? 

Did  you  know  when  they  were  selected  ? — The 
actual  time,  no.  Sir. 

Did  you  know  that  they  had  been  selected  ? — Yes. 

You  knew  that  they  had  been  selected  ;  you  knew 
the  persons  ? — I  did.  Sir,  and  was  able  to  describe 
the  persons. 

And  knew  when  they  left  the  country  ? — The  exact 
date,  no  ;   approximately. 

I  suppose  yon  had  persons  in  your  pay  helping  you 
in  this  business  ? — Not  in  my  pay. 

In  your  service  ? — I  had  friends. 

What  is  that,  can  you  tell  me  (showing  witness 
a  document  with'a  printed  slip  attached)? — I  cannot 
see  at  that  distance.    (Document  handed  to  witness.) 

I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  what  the  contents  of 
it  are  because  I  can  read  it.  Do  you  say  that  is  an 
official  thing  ? 

The  Attoeney-Genebai,. — My  Lords,  that  document 
is  a  copy  that  was  handed  to  Sir  Charles  and  is  a 
guide  for  the  shorthand  writer. 

Sin  C.  Russell.— So  far  from  my  learned  friend 
having  handed  a  copy  to  me,  he  was  good  enougb  all 
through  to  hand  me  the  original. 

The  ATTOENEr-GENERAL. — This  was  handed  to  the 
shorthand  writer  to  assist  him. 

The  Pbesidekt. — Mr.  Cunynghame  says  it  was  only 
handed  to  the  shorthand  writer  to  assist  him. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  that  is  at  once  an 
explanation.  Whose  is  the  writing  on  the  margin,  Mr, 
Cunynghame,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Cunynghame.— I  think  it  is  my  own.  It  is  a 
direction  to  the  printer. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeali — I  quite  agree  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  attached.  Sir  Charles. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  notice  this  document  is  dated 
April  19,  1880.  I  notice,  Mr.  Beach,  that  this  begins 
on  page  1  and  goes  on  consecutively  to  page  12,  and 
consists  merely  of  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
circular  addressed  to  you  as  Senior  Guardian  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  what  answer  to  give  you  to  that  question. 

None  at  all  except  your  assent.    Do  you  follow  that 
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that  is  so  ?— Idonotfollowanything  of  the  kind  without  ' 
ezamining  it,  Sir. 

Well,  look  at  it.  (Document  handed  to  witness, 
who  examined  it  for  some  moment».) 

Witness,  you  really  need  not  trouble  yourself  so 
much  about  it.  That  begins  on  page  1  and  goes 
consecutively  on  to  the  end,  and  is  a  copy  of  what 
purports  to  be  a  circular  which  you,  as  Senior 
Guardian,  received  ? — It  is  a  copy  of  a  circular  I 
received. 

Did  a  covering  letter  accompany  it  ? — I  think  it  is 
very  probable.  It  that  was  all  the  information  at  the 
time  I  might  have  sent  it  separately. 

Have  you  got  the  covering  letter  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  one.  If  it  was  all  the  information 
that  I  had  to  send  at  the  time,  it  very  likely  might  go 
alone. 

You  were  understood  to  say  yesterday — if  you  wish 
(o  correct  it,  pray  do — generally,  I  think  was  the  sub- 
stance of  what  you  said,  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
covering  letter? — Generally  that  was  so. 

Have  yon  (ximined  to  see  whether  there  was  in  the 
bundle  of  documents  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Anderson  a 
covering  letter  to  that  circular  ?• — I  have  not,  Sir.  I 
can  look  or  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Anderson  to  see 
whether  he  has  not  handed  it  to  me. 

I  ask  you  because  of  this  important  passage — 
"  When  the  Land  Leagues  are  formed,  or  any  other 
public  movements  are  organized  in  which  members  of 
the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  can  conscientiously 
participate,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  the 
control  of  these  movements  or  organizations  by  mem- 
bers of  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood).  A  few  of  our 
good  men  working  in  concert  can  always  manage  to 
secure  this  control."  That  is  the  Land  League  ;  you 
understand  that,  do  you  not  f — I  am  not  interpre  ting 
that.  Sir. 

I  am  asking  you  that,  Sir.  Attend  !  "  Lest  these 
organizations  prove  dangerous  rather  than  an  assist- 
ance to  our  work,  we  should  secure  the.  control 
of  their  management,  so  as  to  be  able  to  disband 
them."  Does  that  refer  to  the  Land  League? — It 
doubtless  referred  to  the  open  movement — the  Land 
League  at  that  time. 

Do  you  understand,  when  it  speaks  of  these  organi- 
zations proving  dangerous,  that  that  meant  that  the 
members  of  the  U.B.  (United  Brotherhood)  would 
fear  that  (he  success  of  the  Land  League  open  move- 
ment would  weaken  their  own  forces  ? — In  one  sense 
1  did. 

Was  there  any  other  sense  than  that  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  was  it  ? — Among  the  revolutionary  party  or 
extremists  there  was  at  that  time  no  confidence,  or 
very  little  confidence,  among  a  very  large  proportion, 
that  the  Land  League  went  far  enough. 

Then  proving  dangerous  means  that  by  withdrawing 
support  to  the  open  movement  it  might  withdraw  sup- 
port from  the  secret  movement  ? — Yes  ;  1  am  willing 
to  put  it  in  that  way. 

You  are  willing  to  put  it  in  that  way  ;    what  do  you 


mean  by  that  ? — Because  I  believe  that  there  were 
other  parties. 

Do  you  recollect  that  you  are  a  witness  here  on  oath 
to  speak  the  truth  ? — Because  I  am  firmly  of  opinion 
that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  but  not  the  sole 
reason. 

What  is  the  other  reason  ? — As  I  stated  before,  there 
was  a  feeling  against  the  League,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  League,  believing  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough; 
they  were  not  content  with  the  demands  of  the  leaders 
of  the  League  at  that  time. 

Very  well  ;  we  shall  see.  Were  there  even  among 
your  confederates,  among  the  members  of  this  secret 
organization,  two  parties,  one  more  extreme  than  the 
other  ? — At  that  date,  no.  There  was  individual 
diversity  of  opinion. 

Does  that  mean  that  some  were  more  extreme  than 
the  others  ?— There  were  many  in  ihe  organization 
who  held  different  opinions  as  regarded  the  open 
moverrient. 

Were  some  disposed  to  favour  the  open  movement 
and  some  deadly  averse  from  it  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  see  if  you  have  got  the 
covering  letter  to  this  document  ? — I  will. 

Were  there  two  parties  in  this  body  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  outrage  ? — No,  Sir;  unanimous. 

Fron>  what  date  ? — From  the  Convention  of  1881. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  1881  ;  I  am  asking  you 
about  1880  ? — From  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  say. 
It  was  not  contemplated  at  that  date. 

Then  what  you  mean  to  convey  is  that  you  date  the 
aereement  among  them  as  to  this  policy  of  outrage, 
if  I  may  dignity  it  by  that  name,  from  your  secret 
Convention  of  1S81  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

What  time  in  1881  ?— August,  1881,  I  think. 

Was  there  at  that  time  any  question  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  other  revolutionary  body  in  1880  ? — So  far 
as  my  own  observation  was  concerned,  I  have  a  know- 
ledge that  there  was  another  one. 

What  other  one  ? — My  knowledge  of  the  existence 
and  organization  of  a  body  under  the  leadership  of 
O' Donovan  Kossa. 

When  did  O'Donovan  Bossa,  according  to  your 
opinion,  ceasa  to  be  any  important  factor  in  this 
wretched  movement  ? — He  commenced  to  be  a  bone  of 
contention  immediately  folio  wing  theConvention  of  1879. 

And  after  that  did  his  power  wane  away  ? — It  did 
in  that  organiziftion. 

Do  you  suggest  that  he  set  up  another  ? — I  say  that 
he  did. 

At  what  date  ? — I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  date, 
as  I  did  not  belong  to  it. 

Can  you  fix  the  date  at  which  O'Donovan  Rossa  was 
expelled  from  your  organization  ? — At  this  moment, 
no.     It  was    after  the  circular  of  April  19. 

Are  you  clear  it  was  after  ?— It  was  after  the  Con- 
vention of  1881,  in  fact. 

In  this  same  circular  of  yours  it  is  stated  that  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  a 
resolution  was  adopted  expelling  Kossa  from  the  V.C. 
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^n  account  of  this  same  action.  How  do  you  re- 
concile that  with  your  statement  ? — Kindly  give  me 
the  date  of  that. 

April  19,  1880.— That  is  the  truth  if  it  so  states. 
My  recollection  is  that  I  received  notice  of  his 
expulsion  eithey  in  the  beginning  of  1882  or  the  end 
of  1881. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  circular  which  you 
say  is  a  copy  of  the  genuine  circular. — What  is  there 
stated  is  correct. 

When  do  you  say  that  that  policy  of  outrage  was 
first  put  into  actual  practice,  speaking  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? — After  the  Convention  of  1881. 

That  Convention  was'held,  I  think  you  said,  in  June, 
1881  ? — In  August,  1881.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
outrages  of  my  own  organization  alone, 

I  am  talking  of  that.  When  did  the  secret  organiza- 
tion to  which  you  belonged  take  to  printing  its  cir- 
culars instead  of  having  them  written  ? — The  printing 
of  the  circulars  extended  over  the  whole  time  of  my 
connexion  with  the  organization. 

Take  that  document  into  your  hand  l,a  document  was 
handed  to  the  witness).  Can  you  recall  whether 
there  was  a  covering  letter  accompanying  that  docu- 
ment ?— I  cannot  recollect  in  every  case  that  occurred 
at  that  time. 

Did  you  look  at  the  document  to  see  whether  it  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  covering  letter  ? — 
I  did  not. 

Just  look  at  it  again  and  see  whether  it  is  a  docu- 
ment of  sulBcient  importance  to  have  had  one  ?—  (The 
witness  again  examined  the  document.)  Yes  ;  I  think 
it  is.  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  a  covering  letter 
accompanied  it. 

Be  good  enough  to  take  a  note  of  that,  and  ascertain 
whether  there  is  in  either  your  possession  or  in  that 
ot  Mr.  Anderson  a  covering  letter  to  it. — I  will  do  so. 

At  that  time  did  you — speaking  from  your  own 
observation — regard  the  Land  League  movement  in 
America  as  having  made  great  progress  ? — Up  to  what 
date  ? 

Up  to  the  date  1  am  giving  you — March,  1881  ?— No, 
it  had  not  made  great  progress  at  that  time. 

Did  you  at  that  time  form  any  opinion  whether  the 
Land  League  movement  in  America  was  likely  to 
become  a  source  of  danger  to  your  own  organization  ? 
— 1  did  not. 

Or  was  that  opiniou,as  far  as  you  could  judge,enter- 
tained  by  persons  with  whom  you  were  apparently 
acting  ? — To  some  extent  yes. 

I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  at  what  time  you  say 
that  the  Land  League  movement  in  America  was  at 
its  greatest  power  ? — From  1861  ? 

No,  from  1881  ?— From  1881  to  1886.  From  the  date 
of  the  Convention  of  1S81. 

I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  this  de- 
scription of  the  Land  League  movement  in  America, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  agree  with  it  : — 

"  From  the  Skirmishers  of  O'Donovan  Rossa's 
stamp,  who  hope  to  make  the  Irish   Land  League  sub- 


servient to  their  own  ends,  up  to  the  President  of  the 
Laiid  League  in  America,  Mr.  Collins,  a  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  lawyer  in  Boston  city,  from  the  miner 
to  the  merchant,  all  contribute  their  money  to  one 
common  idea — namely,  to  that  of  obtaining  at  the  very 
least  for  their  native  country  the  same  privileges  which 
each  State  in  the  Union  possesses  in  relation  to  the 
Central  American  Government." 

Would  that  or  would  that  not  be  according  to  your 
viewa  fairdescriptionof  the  Land  League  of  America  ? 
— I  could  not  answer.  I  could  not  give  you  an  opinion 
upon  a  matter  of  fact.  1  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
correct  description. 

The  Attoknky-Geneeal. — Where  does  the  passage 
occur  ? 

Sib  C.  Etosell. — 1  am  quoting  from  a  gentleman 
whose  name  will  appear  later. 

The  ATTORNEY-GENERA.L.— What  is  his  name  ? 

Sib  C.  Russell.— It  is  Mr.  Bagenal. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  matter.  The  circular  of  Marehl, 
1881,  refers  to  a  call  of  25  of  the  D.  funds.  The 
money  was  pressingly  needed,  I  suppose — money 
was  generally  the  object  of  these  circulars,  was  it  not? 
— Generally. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  circular  : — 

"  In  making  this  call  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
address  a  few  words  of  warning  and  counsel  to  you, 
which  we  hope  will  receive  your  most  earnest  atten- 
tion and  consideration. 

"  The  crisis  through  which  Ireland  is  passing  calls 
for  extraordinary  vigilance  and  prudence  upon  thepart 
of  every  member  ot  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood). 
Our  brothers  at  homo  are  entering  upon  a  trying 
ordeal.  Their  patience,  firmness,  and  discipline  will 
be  put  to  a  severe  te.st.  There  must  be  no  conflict  in 
the  field  until  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  J.S.C. 
(Irish  Republican  Brotherhood)  and  the  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  shall  decide,  after  duo  deliberation, 
that  the  time  has  come. 

"  The  governing  body  has  met  and  decided  that  the 
hour  to  strike  for  Ireland's  deliverance  has  not 
arrived.  This  decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  S.C. 
(Supreme  Council)  and  F.C.  (Executive  Body).  Eng- 
land, although  beset  with  difficulties,  which  grow 
more  embarrassing  from  day  to  day,  and  may  soon 
bring  about  Ireland's  opportunity,  is  at  present  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency.  Our  preparations  are  far 
from  complete,  and  no  action  upon  our  part,  public  oi 
private,  must  tend  to  produce  such  a  state  of  things 
as  would  enable  the  British  Government  to  stamp  out 
the  organization  at  home.  Such  a  catastrophe  would 
blast  Ireland's  hopes  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  It  must  be  averted  at  all  hazards,  at  any  cost. 
A  serious  danger  menaces  us  and  calls  for  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  ;  once  warned  of  it  and  the  remedy 
will  depend  largely  on  the  good  sense,  prudence,  and 
tact  shown  by  members  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother- 
hood) locally  in  meeting  it.  This  danger  comes  from 
the  Land  League,  though  not,  we  think,  fairly  charge- 
able to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  as  a  body. 

"  At  the  late  Land  League  Convention  a  party  was 
organized,  and  is  now  actively  at  work  inside  that 
organization,  with  the  object  of  gradually  sapping 
the    foundations  of  our  organization  and  building  up  a 
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power  capable  of  crushing  out  the  revolutionary  spirit 
while  ostensibly  working  for  Ireland. 

"  There  is  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  from  tried 
and  trusted  members  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brother- 
hood) who  were  present  and  have  since  followed  the 
drift  of  events.  A  crusade  against  secret  societies 
has  been  commenced,  and  a  spirit  of  undisguised 
hostility,  fostered  by  men  expelled  from  our  ranks 
for  various  causes,  is  manifested  in  various  quarters 
simultaneously . ' ' 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  agree  with 
that  statement  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Was  the  Convention  there  referred  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Land  League  that  had  taken  place  in 
Buffalo  in  January,  1881  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present  at  that 
Convention  ? — I  was  not.  I  was  in  this  country  at 
the  time. 

I  should  like  to  read  another  passage. 

The  learned  counsel  read  a  further  extract  from 
the  circular  : — 

"  That  this  is  only  a  prelude  to  attacks  of  a  more 
vigorous  and  insidious  nature  both  here  and  in  Ire- 
land there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe. 

"  The  ground  is  being  prepared  now,  and  certain 
rumoured  alliances  and  tendencies  of  individuals  point 
to  an  effort  to  convert  the  land  movement  into  a 
mere  old-fashioned  Whigs'  agitation,  with  a  strong 
anti-national  policy,  as  soon  as  the  so-called  extreme 
leaders  are  safely  lodged  in  prison." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Who  were  the  extreme 
leaders — who  did  you  understand  them  to  be  ? — 
Persons  on  this  side  of  the  water — Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  party.  The  extreme  leaders  of  the  open  movement. 

The  learned  counsel  read  the  following  further 
extract  from  the  same  document  : — 

"  Now,  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  as  an 
organization  has  never  gone  into  the  Land  League, 
but  its  members  have  been  from  the  first  the  most 
active  workers  in  that  movement  and  have  contri- 
buted heavily  to  its  support.  The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  we  must  act  as  one  man,  and  our  only 
guide  must  be  the  interests  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood).  We  must  know  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  and  whither  we  are  tending.  The  interests  of 
the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  we  recognize  as  those 
of  Ireland.  The  energies  of  our  members,  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  money,  must  not  be  used  to 
crush  the  J.  S.  C.  (Irish  Republican  Brotherhood)  and 
to  lessen  the  power  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 

"  No  specious  pretexts  or  appeals  to  our  feelings 
must  be  allowed  to  cloud  our  reason.  We  have  hesi- 
tated some  time  about  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
offering  this  advice,  but  every  day  brings  forth  fresh 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  views,  and  we 
should  be  failing  in  our  duty  if  we  neglected  to  warn 
you.  We  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  take  prompt 
measures  of  precaution,  our  members  and  their  friends 
predominate  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  branches 
of  the  Land  League.  Every  effort  should  ie  made  to 
retain  the  money  in  the  local  tranches  until  the  F.  0. 
(Executive  Body)  can  meet  and,  after  considering  all 
the  facts,  decide  upon  what  course  should  ie  adopted 
towards  the  League  in  future." 

Does  not  that  point  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Land  League    who   were  also   members  of  the  U.    B. 


jvere  sending  their  Land  League  contributions  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  ?  Previous  to  that  cir- 
cular they  sent  their  Land  League  contributions  to  the 
Irish  World,  and  through  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Land  League  ? — ^Yes  ;  they  sent  their  contributions 
partly  direct  and  partly  by  sending  them  to  the  Irish 
World. 

And  do  you  understand  this  circalar  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  members  of  the  U.  B.  against  continu- 
ing that  course  ? — Yes. 

And  to  suggest  the  alternative  course  that  any  con- 
tributions which  they  might  think  fit'  to  make  to  the 
Land  League  should  be  retained  in  the  local  branches 
until  the  Executive  of  the  U;  B.  should  determine 
upon  some  other  course  ? — ^Yes. 

Until  a  better  understanding  was  arrived  at  ? — ^Yes. 

In  other  words,  to  put  it  shortly,  that  the  U.  B, 
was  endeavouring  to  get  hold  of  and  control  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  intended  for  the  Land  League  ? 
— For  the  time  being,  yes. 

And  you  understand  that  the  wider  purpose  was  that 
the  members  of  the  U.  B. — men  in  the  secret — were 
to  become  members  of  the  Land  League,  and  were  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  potential  position  in  that  League 
in  order  to  control  its  movements  and  to  conduct  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  U.  B.  movement  ? — Yes. 

In  fact,  they  were  to  try  to  capture  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

They  were  to  "  boss  the  show,"  to  use  an  American 
expression,  or,  to  use  your  own  even  more  expressive 
phrase,  they  were  to  "  run  the  organization  "  ? — Yes  ; 
they  were  to  try  to  run  the  organization — and  they  did. 

Am  I  right  in  saying  that  among  the  papers  you  have 
produced  there  is  only  one  which  relates  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  funds  of  the  U.  B.  ? — I  think  you  are 
in  error  there.  Sir  Charles.  I  have  put  in  more  than 
one  paper  that  relates  to  these  funds. 

But  besides  that  which  relates  to  O'Donovan  Bossa's 
defalcations  have  you  produced  any  other  document 
of  this  kind  ? — Of  that  date  ? 

Of  any  date. — ^No  ;    but  I  can  do  so. 

The  Attokney-Gkneeal.— There  are  among  the 
documents  a  number  of  references  to  the  U.  B.  fund. 

Sib  C.  Eossell. — I  am  not  talking  of  mere  refer- 
ences. Can  you  refer  me  to  any  page  in  the  notes 
where  such  a  document  is  set  forth  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  cannot  at  present. 

The  President. — ^Are  not  all  the  documents  set  out  ? 

SlE  C.  EusSELL. — I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
all  set  out  or  not.  But  I  willnot  troubleyourLordships 
further  in  this  matter  if  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  will  point  out  the  documents  he 
refers  to  afterwards. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Just  look  at  this, 
please  (a  document  was  handed  to  the  witness). 
What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— August  7. 

Have    you    in  your  mind  any  similar  account  to  that 
which  you  referred    to    in  your  evidence  yesterday  ?- 
Yes  ;    I  sent  another  account  to  the  Government. 

Can   you   say   that   in   the  course  of  your  eviderice 
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yesterday  or  the  day  before  yoa    referred  to  any  other 
account  relating  to  the  U.B.  fund  ? — Only  to  that  one. 

Where  did  you  get  this  from  ? — I  wrote  it  myself. 

That  I  gathered  from  the  evidence  you  have  already 
given.  Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? — In  London — 
now,  Sir. 

No  ;  you  irarporc  here  to  set  out  a  number  of  figures 
' — of  receipts  and  expenditure.  Where  didyou  get  those 
figures  from  ? — I  took  them  down  as  they  were  read 
out  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported 
on  the  Skirmishing  Fund  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Convention  of  1881. 

Then  there  was  no  account  of  this  kind  circulated  ? 
' — No  ;  it  was  too  secret. 

There  was  no  such  account  circulated  among  the 
members  ? — No,  Sir  ;  only  in  the  report  of  the 
delegates  at  the  Convention  to  their  respective 
camps.    They  were  afterwards  made  public. 

Just  look  at  that  (handing  witness  a  document), 
and  tell  me  whether  there  was  an  accompanying 
letter  sent  with  it  ? — I  know  that  that  is  not  the 
whole  of  my  report. 

Have  you  the  rest  of  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  my 
whole  report  of  that  Convention. 

Be  good  enough  to  take  a  note  of  the  number  of 
that  document.  No,  83.  The  next  document  is  dated 
September  1,  1881.  The  first  page  is  numbered  No.  2, 
and  there  is  no  No.  1,  is  there  ? — That  is  complete; 
the  second  page  is  numbered  No.  2,  and  the  first  page 
is  not  numbered  at  all. 

Yoa  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
covering  letter  to  that  document  ? — Very  well. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  circular  of 
November  21,  1881,  page  2,559  of  the  shorthand 
lotes. 

"  Private. 
"  For  S.  G.  alone. 
"  Headquarters  K,  Nov.  21,  1881. 

"  S.  G.  (Senior  Guardian)  of  D,  (camp). 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Brc, — It  is  the  desire  of  the  F.  C. 
(Esecutive  Body)  that  as  many  members  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish 
National  Convention  at  Chicago,  Nov.  30,  1881,  will 
do  so  without  entailing  expense  on  the  organization." 
(To  witness.)    The  organization  being  the  V.  C.  ? — Yes. 

In  other  words,  theywere  to  put  the  cost  of  their 
attendance  as  far  as  they  could  on  the  Land  League  ? 
' — Not  upon  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 

Then  upon  the  Land  League  ? — I  would  remind  you 
that  there  were  other  ways. 

Did  they  pay  it  themselves,  or  how  ? — Sometimes. 
There  were  other  ways  ;  by  securing  election  of 
members  of  the  V.  C.  in  the  A.  O.  H.  (Ancient  Order 
of  Hiberniahs)  or  other  benevolent  societies, 

A  society  which  had  a  right  to  send  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  might  be  made  use  of  by  electing  a 
member  of  the  V.  C.  as  its  delegate  ? — ^Yes. 

Or  in  other  cases  by  getting  men  who  were 
members  of  the  Land  League,  and  at  the  same  time 
members  of  the  V.  C,  selected  as  delegates  at  the 
meeting  ? — Yes. 


And  in  that  way  they  might  save  the  V,  C,  (United 
Brotherhood)  funds  ?— Yes. 

To  use  their  power  not  in  the  interests  of  the  Land 
League,  but  of  the  V.  C.  ?— No. 

Now,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  number  of  your  own  on  this  document  ?— I  will  try 
and  explain.  (Looking  at  document.)  Excuse  me. 
Sir  Charles,  this  is  not  a  document  of  my  own,  but 
one  received  from  the  district  member  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood),  sent  to  me  personally,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  I  did  not  put  a  number  upon 
originals. 

Where  they  were  your  own  copies  you  numbered 
them  ;  where  they  were  originals  you  did  not  ;  is 
that  what  you  mean  to  convey  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  anything  of  the  kind  ;  if  I  did  so,  and  you 
found  a  number  upon  an  original,  you  would  be 
inclined  to  think  I  told  you  a  lie.  To  my  belief,  I 
never  numbered  an  original  circular  ;  that  is  an 
original. 

Sib  C  BusselIi  then  continued  to  read  as 
follows  : — 

' '  You  will  therefore  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  V.  C.  elected  as  delegates  from  any 
Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
neighbourhood,  whether  it  be  as  representative  of  the 
Land  League  Club,  the  A.  0,  H.,  or  any  other 
organization. 

"  The  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  particularly  desires 
your  presence  as  a  delegate  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
attend  as  such.  "  Fraternally  yours, 

"  K.  E.  N.  of  the  V.  C." 

Examination  continued. — Now,  kindly  take  that 
document  in  your  hand — Court  No,  20,  your 
number  103,  reported  on  page  2,562  of  the  notes.  Is 
that  Important  ?  Witness  (after  looking  at  the 
document). — I  consider  it  very  interesting. 

Do  you  consider  it  of  importance  ? — Yes  ;  I  think 
that  is  important. 

Very  well;  could  you  tell  me  what  was  on  this  sheet 
which  has  been  cut  off  ? — I  could  not  say  ;  I  think  I 
cut  it  oflf  myself. 

Surely  that  is  a  reason  whyyou  should  be  better  able 
to  tell  us.  When  did  you  cut  it  oS  ? — Since  I  came 
to  London. 

Was  it  when  you  were  with  Mr.  Houston  in  Ootk" 
street  ?— No. 

Can  you  recall  what  was  on  it  ? — I  think  I  can.  It 
was  a  copy  sent  to  the  Irish  OfSoe  and  had  "  R,  A.'' 
upon  it. 

What  does  "  E.  A."  mean  ?— "K.  A."  are  the  iniliala 
of  Robert  Anderson. 

Why  did  you  cut  them  off  ? — ^Because  I  did  not  wish 
to  bring  Anderson's  name  into  my  affairs. 

Your  affairs  ? — Yes — in  connexion  with  me. 

I  notice  that  those  are  alternate  pages  ;  foc 
instance,  they  are  numbered  21,  23,  25,  and  so  on  ; 
does  that  indicate  that  you  wrote  two  copies  of  the 
document  ? —  Yes  ;   at  that  period  I  did. 

I  suppose  you  put  a  sheet  of  black  paper  between 
two  sheets  of  paper— what  is  called  flimsy  ?— Yes. 
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What  did  you  do  with  the  second  ? — I  retained  it. 

Where  is  it  ? — I  cabled  to  have  my  papers  brought 
over  to  me  here,  and  doubtless  it  is  among  them  ;  it 
is  not  destroyed. 

Did  you  pursue  the  same  course  with  covering 
letters  ?— No,  Sir. 

Did  you  invariably  or  usually  write  duplicates  ? — 
For  a  short  period  of  time  ;  at  the  period  during 
which  the  documents  are  written  on  that  kind  of  paper. 

Now,  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  the 
understanding,  or  alliance — I  am  not  sure  which  you 
called  it  (Witness.— Both) — which  you  were  directed 
to  assist  in  bringing  about,  did  take  place  from  the 
Convention  of  1881  ? — Yes  ;    after  that  Convention. 

Which  Convention  ?— Both  the  secret  and  the  open 
Convention. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  secret  Convention  ; 
do  you  mean  the  Convention  of  the  U.  B.  (United 
Brotherhood),  which  met  as  a  secret  caucus  before  the 
Land  League  Committee  ? — I  will  refer,  first,  to  the 
secret  Convention  caucus  ;  the  better  understanding 
dates  from  that  Convention. 

That  is  to  say,  the  caucus  which  met  to  arrange 
what  was  to  take  place  at  the  public  meeting  ? — Yes. 

And  that  was  preliminary  to  the  Land  League  Con- 
vention of  1881  ?— Yes. 

And  that  caucus  or  committee — as  I  understand  ycu 
— was  a  caucus  or  committee  of  men  who  were 
members  of  the  Land  League,  but  also  members  of  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?— Altogether  so,  Sir. 

And  in  which  no  one  took  part  except  members  of 
the  V.  C.  ?— Yes. 

So  that  .ill  who  attended  must  be  Land  Leaguers 
and  also  members  of  the  V.  C.  ? — Yes. 

I  win  now  call  attention  to  tbis  circular  of 
November,  1882,  page  2,662  of  the  shorthand  notes. 

"  January  3d,  1882. 
"  Brothers, — Since  the  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  last 
addressed  you  a  public  call  was  issued  for  a  Conven- 
tion to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  all  societies  or 
organizations  friendly  to  the  present  public  struggle 
in  Jsfmboe  (Ireland).  It  seemed  to  many  leading 
members  of  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  that  we 
should  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  ourselves  felt  in 
this  public  gathering,  and  the  F.  C.  were  urged  to 
take  action  in  that  direotion.  The  F.  C.  were  a  miit 
in  the  belief  that  our  brothers  ought  to  take  every 
opportunitj-  to  give  public  thought  a  national 
direction,  but  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  advisability 
of  issuing  an  order  olEcially  giving  any  positive  direc- 
tion, and  other  members  had  no  objection  to  letters 
passing  between  members  of  the  V.  C.  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  election  of  V.  C.  men  from  other 
organizations  without  expense  to  the  V.  C. ,  but  they 
opposed  the  issuance  of  any  offloial  circular  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  request  to  any  D.  (camp)  to 
incur  the  expense  of  sending  delegates  to  any  publio 
Convention  not  called  by  the  V.  C,  or  which,  might 
be  construed  into  an  identification  of  the  V.  C.  with 
any  puolic  organization,  or  even  a  gtiast-endorsement 
of  any  but  the  one  method  of  securing  what  we  are 
all  labouring  for." 
(To  witness.)     That  "  one  method  "  is   armed    force. 


and  the    committal    of  outrage  by  dynamite  ?— At  that 
time  that  was  included. 

That  was  the  "  one  method  "?— Or  byopen  insurrec- 
tion. 

I  said,  "  by  armed  force."    (Continuing  to  read.) 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  delegates  who  were 
v.  C.  men  to  report  and  register  at  the  place 
designated,  only  320  names  were  obtained.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  there  were  at  least  eighty 
more  in  attendance  at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  V.  C.  was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice 
a  much  larger  representation  to  the  Convention  than 
did  any  other  organization,  and  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  by  the  secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it 
was  able  to  send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other 
organizations. 

' '  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accord 
and  with  unmistakable  views  was  soon  recognized  by 
all  the  elements  in  the  Convention.  Fear,  curiosity, 
and  in  the  end  we  believe  admiration  were  elicited  by 
this  unknown  quantity." 

(To  witness.)     Were  the  secret  members    only    known 
to  one  another  'f — Yes,  Sir. 

Sir  C.  Kussell,  continuing  to  read  : — 

"  The  impression  seemed  to  gain  ground  in  many 
quarters  that  the  body  of  delegates  referred  to  meant 
to  demand  some  terrible  things,  and  to  appease  them 
— although  they  had  neither  said  nor  done  a  thing 
indicating  that  they  hela  any  unnatural  or  dangerous 
views — very  Conservative  men  seemed  willing  to  go  to 
the  edge  of  Radicalism  to  find  a  safe  halfway  ground 
that  could  be  made  common. 

'*  These  strange  men  obtained  the  temporary  and 
permanent  chairs  of  the  Convention,  the  secretaries  of 
Ijoth,  temporai-y  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the 
committees  on  rules,  permanent  organizations,  and 
resolutions.     .     .     . 

"  Through  the  Convention,  however,  we  have 
secured  a  larger  audience,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
that  audience  without  expense  to  the  V.C." 

Now,  daring  the  period  from  1880  to  January,  1882, 
what  names  would  yon  give  to  their  Lordships  as 
those  of  the  most  influential  and  most  leading  men  in 
your  organization  ? — W.  J.  Ilynes,  Alexander  Sullivan, 
J.  F.  Finerty,  Dr.  Guirey,  Judge  Prendergast,  Judge 
Morau,  John  Devoy,  D.  Cronin,  J.  D.  Breslin,  Judge 
Fitzgerald,  Fitzpatrick,  J.  F.  Armstrong,  of  Georgia, 
Luke  Dillon,  Dr.  Carroll,  J.  E.  Fox,  Reynolds,  J.  D. 
Carroll,  D.  K.  Walsh. 

You  have  mentioned  the  names  I  wanted,  but  it  you 
wish  to  add  any  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  you. — No. 

Now  give  me  four  or  five  of  the  most  considerable — 
the  most  influential — men  in  the  U.  B.  (United 
Brotherhood)  from  1880  to  1882  ?— I  could  not  givo 
you  the  names  of  any  four  ;  there  would  not  be  .always 
the  same  four  ;  it  changed  hands  in  1881. 

Well,  from  August,  1881,  to  the  end  of  1882  ?— 
Alexander  Sullivan,  W.  J.  Hynes,  Michael  Boland, 
John  Devoy. 

Now  1  think  that  of  these  four  naroes.you  have  men- 
tioned two  as  those  of  persons  you  saw  with  a  view 
of  bringing  about  what  you  describe  as  an  understand- 
ing ? — Yes.  a  better  understanding. 
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Those  two,  I  think,  were  Sullivan  and  Devoy  ? — 
And  Hynes. 

Is  there  any  circular  or  communication  from  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  to  the  senior  guardians 
that  has  come  to  your  knowledge  in  which  there  is, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  reference  made  to  the  so- 
called  alliance  or  understanding  ? — Never  one. 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  documents  which  were 
confided  to  you  by  Anderson,  is  there  any  letter  from 
you  to  Anderson  or  anybody  else  stating  or  referring 
to  the  fact  of  that  alliance  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Was  it  among  the  documents  which  you  and  Mr. 
Houston  examined,  and  from  which  you  culled  or 
selected  ? — -I  think  very  probably. 

But  it  is  an  important  matter  ;  do  you  recollect  ? — 
I  think  I  can  be  positive  in  saying  yes. 

What  is  the  date  or  time  of  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  can  look  for  it  ? — Yes. 

I  ask  you  to  do  so.  My  Lords,  I  have  an  applica- 
tion to  make  after  this  examination  with  reference  to 
these  documents.  (To  witness.)  Can  you  now  from 
recollection  fix  the  date  at  which  you  think  there  was 
any  such  letter  ? — As  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes, 
about  the  1st  of  July,  1881. 

Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  it  would  be  about  that 
time  that  you  wrote  such  a  letter  ?— That  I  mentioned 
the  subject.  I  take  the  date  from  my  return  to  the 
United  States  in  June. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  of  these  men 
whose  names  you  have  enumerated.  What  is  Sullivan  ? 
— He  is  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

What  is  his  position  ? — As  a  lawyer  or  in  society  ? 

As  a  lawyer. — Very  good,   as  a  lawyer. 

He  does  not  move  among  the  aristocracy  of 
Chicago  ? — By  no  means. 

Have  you  partaken  of  his  hospitality  ?  Were  you 
intimate  with  him  socially  ? — Yes. 

Then  he  was  not  unworthy  of  your  society  ? — No  ; 
he  was  very  useful.     (Laughter.) 

Finerty  I  think  you  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

What  was  he — I  mean  as  the  world  knew  him,  not  as 
a  dynamiter  ? — He  was  first  oil  inspector  for  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

Petroleum,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  political  ofiice. 

Was  he  a  member  of  Congress  ? — Yes  ;  he  has  been 
for  one  term. 

As  far  as  America  is  concerned,  would  you  say  that 
these  men  were  respectable  American  citizens,  speak- 
ing of  their  general  repute  ? — As  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  yes. 

Was  Sullivan  bom  in  America  ? — He  was  born  in 
Canada,  the  son  of  a  British  soldier  and  pensioner. 

Finerty  ? — Bom  in  Tipperary. 

Judge  Moran  ? — He  was  Judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court  of  Illinois. 

Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  ?— An  intermediate  Court 
between  the  Circuit  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Is  he  Irish-bom  ?— I  could  not  tell. 

Is  he  a  man  who  holds  a  respectable  position  as  far 


as  America  is  concerned  ? — He  is  very  much  re- 
spected. 

As  a  judge  P — Yes,  and  as  a  man,  I  believe,  in  that 
community. 

Judge  Prendergast  ;  is  his  reputation  good  ? — As  a 
lawyer  and  as  a  judge,  among  a  certain  party  very 
good  ;  with  the  other  party  very  bad.  He  is  a  Demo- 
cratic judge,  and  is  biased  in  favour  of  his  own 
party,  and  unpopular  with  the  other  party  in  conse- 
quence. 

What  is  Agnew  ? — He  is  now  a  builder  and  contrac- 
tor. 

Is  he  a  respectable  man  ? — Personally,  yes. 

I  think  you  mentioned  Smyth  ;  what  is  he  ? — One  of 
the  largest  furniture  merchants  in  Chicago. 

Michael  Boland  ;  what  was  he  ? — By  profession  a 
practising  lawyer. 

Did  he  serve  in  the  army  during  the  war  ? — Yes. 

Is  his  position  good  as  a  lawyer  ? — No. 

Not  as  good  as  Sullivan's  ? — He  has  not  practised 
law  for  some  years  ;  be  practises  spasmodically. 

What  is  his  private  character  ? — Bad.  He  has  been 
expelled  from  the  organization  for  mieappropriation  of 
funds,  and  has  a  very  bad  name. 

From  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  organization  ? 
—Yes. 

Dr.  Carroll,  of  Philadelphia  ;  what  do  you  know  of 
him  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  a  very  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  education. 

General  Collins,  Boston  ? — As  a  politician,  very 
high. 

Did  he  also  serve  in  the  war  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  mention  him  as  a  member  of  the  U.  B. 
(United  Brotherhood)  ? — I  did  not.  , 

He  was  president  of  the  Land  I«sague,  was  he  not  7 
— He  was  one  of  the  original  presidents. 

Well,  now,  is  his  a  position  of  undoubted  respecta- 
bility ? — As  far  as  I  know,  yes. 

As  far  as  bis  political  position  is  concerned  he  was 
chairman,  was  he  not,  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  President  Cleveland  ? — 
Yes  ;  at  the  last  Convention. 

Was  it  not  in  1881  that  General  Collins  was  president 
of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

I  think  you  said  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion in  1883  he  was  again  proposed  ? — Yes,  his  name 
was  mentioned  there. 

You  know,  do  you  not,  that  the  members  of  the 
V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  objected  to  him  because 
he  had  spoken  in  very  strong  condemnation  of  the 
murders  in  the  Phcenix  Park  ? — Yes,  it  was  generally 
mentioned. 

Do  you  suggest  that  General  Collins  was  in  any  way 
in  sympathy  with  any  except  constitutional  move- 
ments ? — At  this  date  you  are  now  speaking  of  ? 

Yes. — I  do  not  suggest  that  at  this  date  he  was. 

Well,  1882.— Not  in  1882. 

In  188.3  ?— Nor  in  1883,  nor  ever  afterwards  to  my 
knowledge.     I  can  only  speak  of  him  since  1881. 

You  are  speaking  as  far  as  you  knew  him  ?— Yes. 
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Boyle  O'Reilly  ;  was  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  P — 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

What  is  he  ?— Editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 

Is  he,  or  not,  a  respectable  man  ?— He  is. 

In  good  position  ? — Among  a  certain  class,  yes. 

What  is  he  in  politics  ? — A  Democrat. 

Is  he  in  that  set  a  man  of  good  position  and  re- 
spected ? — Yes. 

Hynes  you  spoke  of  ;  what  is  he  ? — A  practising 
attorney  in  Chicago. 

Has  he  a  large  practice  ? — Now,  a  very  good  one. 

Judge  Fitzgerald  ;  he  is  a  Cincinnati  gentleman,  is 
he  not  ? — Yes. 

What  is  he  ? — He  has  been  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  has  been  a  police  magistrate  and  alderman. 

James  Reynolds  ;  what  was  he  ? — Engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business,  I  believe. 

Where  ? — Newhaven,  Connecticut. 

What  is  his  position  ? — I  could  not  pass  an  opinion. 

Then  may  I  take  it  that  as  far  as  the  American 
world  is  concerned  the  men  I  have  mentioned,  with 
the  exception  of  Boland,  were  men  of  respectable  posi- 
tion ? — In  a  certain  class,  certainly. 

When  you  talk  of  a  certain  class,  do  you  mean  with 
regard  to  politics  ? — Not  altogether. 

What  distinction  do  you  draw  ? — Politics  constitute 
one  thing,  respectability  and  morality  another.  A 
man  pointed  out  as  charged  with  murder  could  not 
move  in  respectable  society. 

I  am  asking  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  and 
not  with  regard  to  any  felonious  designs  which  they 
may  or  may  not  have  had  in  concert  with  yourself  ? — 
Not  all  good. 

A  great  many  of  them  ? — Most  of  them.  I  think  the 
majority. 

Am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  if  byanymeansthe  con- 
trol of  the  nomination  of  the  permanent  chairman  of 
the  Land  League  Convention  had  been  lost,  with  him 
rested  the  appointment  of  the  executive  ?— Not 
always.  That  was  done  by  vote  of  the  Convention. 
The  majority  in  the  Convention  decided  that  matter 
always. 

I  rather  understood  you  to  say  differently.  (Refer- 
ring to  an  answer  given  yesterday.)  Did  you  not  say 
that  ? — It  was  done  on  that  occasion  by  vote  of  the 
Convention. 

I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  this  circular  of 
1882.  Where  did  you  cut  off  the  last  sheet  ? — I  think 
in  Cork-street.     I  have  the  missing  portion. 

Will  you  produce  it,  then  ? 

The  Attokney-Genekai,.— We  will  get  it  for  you. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Thank  you.  I  know  your  power 
is  great.  (To  witness.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
you  cut  this  off  when  you  and  Mr.  Houston  were 
going  through  the  documents? — Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

With  reference  to  the  Convention  of  April,  1883, 
you  told  us  that  the  understanding  or  alliance  had 
been  perfected  before  then  ? — I  would  rather  not  say 
"  perfected."  There  wore  breaks  and  rearrange- 
ments. 


Let  me  refer  you  to  a  document  read  yesterday  in 
connexion  with  the  Convention  of  1883  : — 

"  This  Convention  presents  the  first  grand  opportu- 
nity to  secure  the  union  of  all  the  elements  of  our 
race  on  this  continent.  Shall  the  union  so  formed  be 
upon  a  rational  basis  ?  Shall  it,  by  its  character,  its 
deliberations,  and  it*  results  reflect  credit  upon  our 
cause  and  advance  the  interests  of  that  cause  ?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  depend  upon  your  wisdom, 
your  energy,  your  discipline.  We  advise  that  you 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  societies  to  which  you 
belong.  Thus  we  will  have  representation  without 
expense.  We  have  no  power  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ments of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  Convention  out 
of  the  revolutionary  fund, but  we  have  no  objection  to 
any  D.  (camp)  sending  a  delegate  or  delegates  at  the 
expense  of  the  contingent  fund." 

Now  with  reference  to  the  change  of  constitution 
in  the  "  U.  B.  "  in  September,  1883  ?— Yes  ;  it  was 
by  a  vote  in  camp,  not  in  Convention. 

Yon  were  entitled  to  vote  on  that  question  ? — ^Every 
member  of  good  standing  present  that  night  was 
entitled  to  vote. 

On  a  given  day  ? — It  was  the  same  day  all  over  the 
country. 

On  the  given  day  the  Senior  Guardian  called  into  his 
camp  all  the  members  of  the  V.C.  (United  Brother- 
hood), and  the  vote  of  the  members  would  be  taken 
pro  or  con  on  the  change  of  constitution  ? — Yes. 

Was  this  change  considered  important  or  not  ? — As 
far  as  1  know,  yes. 

And  would  be.  likely  to  gather  together  in  the 
various  camps  a  fair  representation  of  the  ilite  of 
the  V.C.  ?— It  did  not. 

Did  it  gather  together  a  fair  representation  in  num- 
bers ? — It  did  not. 

Then  was  the  interest  in  the  organization  drooping 
at  that  time  ? — No. 

How,  then,  do  you  account  for  this  ? — The  numbers 
show  that  a  very  small  vote  was  taken. 

What  proportion  would  you  say  ? — One-fifth  of  the 
total  membership  at  that  time. 

Then  we  may  argue  that  they  took  but  little  inte- 
rest in  the  matter  ? — Very  little  at  that  time. 

And  the  members  who  did  not  attend — you-would 
not  call  them  members  of  good  standing  ? — Many  were 
of  good  standing. 

What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  "  good  standing  " 
members  ? — Those  who  had  paid  their  dues  up  to  date. 
(Laughter.) 

Did  many  of  those  who  had  paid  up  to  date  absent 
themselves  f — Yes,  a  very  large  number. 

I  do  not  know  what  principle  guided  you  in  select- 
ing these  documents,  from  which  you  have  torn  off  a 
part? — The  same  principle  guided  me  in  all  cases.  It 
was  to  keep  the  private  correspondence  so  as  to  avoid 
making  Mr.  Anderson  in  any  way  responsible  for  what 
I  had  done. 

But  in  some  cases  Mr.  Anderson's  name,  or  writing, 
appears  ? — That  is  entirely  neglect  on  my  part. 

Now  this  (handing  the  witness  a  document)  is 
important,  and   purports  to   be  a  letter   of  yours   oE 
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August  7,  1884.  What  do  you  say  of  the  alliance  in 
1884  ? — It  was  very  good. 

There  was  harmonious  action  ? — Yes. 

According  to  this  you  say  :  "  A  new  Supreme 
Council  has  been  elected  and  will  meet  in  Boston 
uerf  week  for  the  first  time.  I  was  around  to  League 
officers,  to  secure  credentials,  to  secure  round  tickets 
for  Boston  at  reduced  fare  to-day  "  ? — Yes  ;  the  rail- 
way company  was  issuing  them  at  reduced  rates. 
Kound  tickets  were  return  journey  tickets. 

And  these  were  distributed  at  the  Land  League 
headquarters  ? — They  secured  them  for  us. 

Then  it  goes  on  :  "  And  Sullivan  told  me  we  had  a 
now  S.O., and thatthey  would  assume  control  next  week 
at  a  meeting  in  B.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difScult  matter 
to  find  out  who  they  all  are.  I  inquired  if  there 
were  many  changes,  and  he  said  '  Yes.'    I  infer  from 

what  he  said  that  he  is  a  member    of  it  " that  he 

is  a  member  of  what  ? — Of  the  new  Executive  Body. 

Then  you  were  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  member  or  not  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

Then  you  did  not  belong  to  the  body,  by  whatever 
name  it  was  called,  which  had  the  appointment  of 
the  new  S.C.  ? — Not  being  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  elected  that  body,  I  could  not  know  per- 
sonally. 

How  did  it  come  that  you  were  not  a  member  of 
that  Convention  ? — Because  under  the  amended  con- 
stitution the  representation  was  reduced. 

And  you  were  not  elected  ? — No. 

The  President. — The  letter  to  which  you  have  been 
referring,  Sir  Charles,  is  signed  "  T.  B."  Whose  is 
the  signature  ? 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — They  are  the  witness's 
initials. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — In  your  letter  you  say,  "  I  was 
around  to  League  officers  to  secure  credentials  to 
secure  round  tickets  for  Boston  at  reduced  fare  to-day 
and  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a  new  S.  C.  and 
that  they  would  assume  control  at  a  meeting  in  B.  next 
week.  It  is  going  to  be  a  difScult  matter  to  find 
out  who  they  all  are."  Does  that  mean  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  out  who  the  new  Supreme  Council 
were  ? — Yes  ;    both  bodies  are  mentioned. 

What  bodies  ? — The  new  Supreme  Council  on  this 
side  of  the  water  and  the  new  F.  C.  (Executive  Body) 
on  the  other  side  under  the  new  constitution. 

Then  S.  C.  in  the  letter  means  Supreme  Council  ? — 
Yes,  on  this  side  oE  the  water. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smite. — A  few  days  ago  he  said 
that  S.  C.  meant  Supreme  Council  in  Ireland. 

Witness. — I  think  I  have  a  right  to  interpret  my 
own  language. 

The  President. — Or  more  properly  speaking  to 
assist  us  in  interpreting  it. 

Sib  C.  KuSSELL  (again  reading)—"  A  new  Supreme 
Oonncil  has  been  elected.''  Do  you  say  that  refers 
to  the  Supreme  Council  in  America  or  Ireland  ?— I  say 
that  refers  to  the  Supreme  Council  in  Ireland. 

Very  well.    Then  you  say  that    this   means    "  the 


new  Supreme  Council  has  been  elected  in  Ireland, and 
will  meet  in  Boston  next  week  for  the  first  time  "?— 
Kindly  hand  me  the  letter.  (The  letter  was  handed 
to  witness  and  examined  by  him.)  The  first  paragraph 
refers  to  the  American  council. 

Then  you  were  in  error  in  saying  that  it  referred  to 
the  Irish  council  ? — Yes. 

It  referred, to  the  new  Supreme  Council  of  the  neit 
American  organization  ? — It  did. 

To  meet  at  Boston  for  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

You  said  you  were  a  member  of  the  League  your* 
self  ?— Yes. 

The  letter  says,  "  And  Sullivan  told  me  he  had  a 
new  S.  C."  Does  that  refer  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  American  organization  ? — No,  Sir. 

And  when  you  say  "that  they  would  assume  control  at 
a  meeting  in  Boston  next  week  "  does  that  mean  the 
Irish  Supreme  Council  ? — it  means  representatives 
from  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and  the  new 
Executive  Body  would  meet  in  convention  in  Boston 
next  week  and  assume  control. 

Did  you  mean  to  convey  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  two 
new  supreme  councils  had  been  elected  ? — In  fact,  yes. 

One  in  Ireland  and  one  in  America  ? — Yes. 

And  that  both  would  assume  control  at  the  meeting 
at  Boston  next  week  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  desire  you  to 
understand  me  that  all  of  the  supreme  councils  would 
be  there.  I  cap  give  you  the  conversation  with 
Sullivan  if  you  like. 

I  only  want  your  meaning.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
two  supreme  councils  or  representatives  of  them 
would  assume  control  at  a  private  convention  ? — At 
the  National  Convention  of  the  U.S. 

The  secret  Convention  ? — Exactly. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  when  you  say  "  they 
would  assume  control  "  ? — The  members  of  both 
bodies. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  infer  from  what  ho 
said  that  he  was  a  member  of  it  "  ? — ^No,  "  I  infer 
from  what  he  said  that  he  was  a  member  '  yet.'  " 

Sib  C.  EtrsSELL.— It  is  printed  "  of  it."  It  may 
be  "  of  it  "  or  "  yet."  When  you  say  you  inferred 
from  what  Sullivan  said  that  he  was  a  member  do  you 
mean  of  the  American  organization  ? — Yes. 

You  say,  "  The  V.  C.  are  pulling  the  wires  to 
control  the  Convention  and  organization  the  coming 
year,  and  it  being  known  by  some  means  to  be 
successful  will  not  be  so  easy  a  task  as  last  year  in 
Philadelphia.  Under  date  of  July  31,  the  old  P.  C. 
have  issued  a  document  touching  upon  the  Conven- 
tion, the  original  I  cannot  send  you  for  I  must  have 
it."  There  was  still  harmony  you  say  between  the 
Land  League  and  this  organization  ;  could  you  not  in 
your  position  retain  the  document  ? — I  was  either 
obliged  to  destroy  all  documents  in  the  presence  of 
the  camp  or  to  return  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  orga- 
nization as  a  general  rule,  though  I  cannot  speak  to 
this  particular  document. 

Do  I  understand  concealment  was  enjoined  upon  you 
in  order  that  it  should  not  be  made  too  clear  that  the 
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V.  C.  was  exercising  control  in  endeavouring  to  mani- 
pulate the  League  Convention  ? — Doubtless  it  was. 

Thenyougive  as  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  circular 
issued  by  the  old  F.  C.  (Executive  Body)  the  follow- 
ing : — 

"  The  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  men  are  hereby 
instructed  to  vote  down  in  the  League  Convention  every 
proposition  to  denounce  physical  force  of  any  kind. 
It  is  rumoured  that  a,  certain  body  of  men  will  make 
most  earnest  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tior.  denouncing  certain  kinds  of  warfare.  We  showld 
support  no  so  called  Jsjti  (Irish)  movement  which 
cannot  find  enough  of  the  enemy's  doings  to  denounce. 
Public  movements  are  necessary  auxiliaries  of  the 
private  one,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
cowardly  in  their  declarations,  nor  to  sink  into  mere 
agitations  stripped  of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  There 
initsi  be  no  compromise  upon  this  subject/^ 

I  want  to  ask  you,  you,were  a  delegate  to  the  Land 
League  Convention  on  this  occasion  ? — I  was. 

Were  you  a  delegate  from  the  Land  League  or  one 
of  the  benevolent  societies — to  use  your  expression — 
which  had  a  right  to  send  delegates  ? — I  think  I  had 
two  or  three  credentials.  I  do  not  remember  which 
one  I  presented. 

But  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  have  admission  to 
the  Convention,  to  have  what  you  call  a  Land  or 
National  League  credential  ? — Not  necessarily  a  Land 
League    credential. 

But  it  must  have  been  a  credential  from  either  the 
Land  League  or  from  one  of  the  benevolent  societies 
which  had  a  right  to  send  delegates  ? — Yes. 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
evidence  of  being  merely  a  member  of  the  U.  B. 
(United  Brotherhood)  ? — Yes  ;  I  attended  a  Land 
League  Convention  as  a  delegate  from  the  Emmett 
Club,  Braidwood. 

Have  you  got  that  credential  ? — It  was  turned  over 
to  them  (indicating  The  Times'  solicitors). 

But  had  you  not  ostensibly  to  appear  to  be  a  Land 
Leaguer  ? — Ostensibly.  On  one  occasion  Alexander 
Sullivan  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr. 
O'Reilly,  which  procured  me  five  bogus  votes  and 
proxies. 

Do  you  mean  the  Kev.  Dr.  O'Reilly ;  do  you  suggest 
that  he  is  not  a  man  of  highly  respectable  position  ? 
^He  is  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  in  a  highly  respectable  position  ? — Yes,  Sir.  I 
can  show  you  the  note  Alexander  Sullivan  gave  me  to 
Dr.  O'Reilly. 

By  all  means  let  me  have  it. — I  have  not  it  here. 

Then  make  a  note  of  it.  All  who  were  delegates  to 
the  Land  League  open  Convention  produced  creden- 
tials either  from  the  Land  League  or  one  of  the 
allied  societies  ? — Yes. 

Look  at  this  document.  You  see  one  page  is  cut 
off  .' — Evidently. 

Did  you  take  that  off  in  Cork-street  ?— I  did. 

Just  make  a  note  to  bring  that  with  you  ? — Do  you 
want  to  risk  the  lives  of  men 

Sir  C.  Russetx. — Do    not    ask   me    any  questions, 


Sir.     The    Judges  will    see  the  names  ard  I  shall  not 
read  them  without  their  approval. 
At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


On  the  Court  resuming, 

Sir  H.  James  said. — Will  your  Lordships  allow  me 
to  correct  an  inaccuracy  ?  My  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  put  a  question  to  the  witness  yester- 
day with  respect  to  a  man  named  M'Dermott  having 
"  given  away  "  Dr.  Gallagher.  I  find,  upon  referring 
to  the  oificial  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  trial, 
that  there  was  no  such  vtitness  as  M'Dermott  appear- 
ing at  the  trial.  The  principal  witness  was  a  person 
named  Lynch.  Your  Lordships  will  find  at  the  top  of 
page  2,592  of  the  shorthand  notes  that  reference 
is  made  in  a  circular  which  was  rea^  to  some  persons, 
who,  as  brothers,  had  "  settled  the  legal  status  of  a 
new  mode  of  warfare."  The  circular  goes  on  : — "  By 
a  solemn  decision  of  the  highest  authority  in  England, 
presided  over  by  her  Chief  Justice,  we  have  compelled 
her  to  recognize  a  new  epoch  in  the  art  of 
war."  From  the  official  report  of  this  trial  I  find  that 
it  was  submitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  aefence  that 
the  commission  of  outrages  by  dynamite  would  not 
amount  to  levying  war  against  the  Crown  ;  but  that 
the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice  was  that  the  levying 
of  war  so  as  to  constitute  high  treason  could  be  effected 
by  sach  means. 

The  Pkesident.— Yes,  I  remember  it. 

SlE  C.  RUS.SELL. — I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  again  on  a  matter  which  I  know  has  already 
given  your  Lordships  so  much  trouble  ;  but  a  paper  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  this  morning  which  con- 
tains a  matter  which  seems  to  me  of  so  grave 
a  character  that  I  think  your  Lordships  should  see  It. 
I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  it  now,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
only  hand  it  in  to  Mr.  Cunynghame.  I  will  at  once 
defer  to  any  suggestion  your  Lordships  may  make 
as  to  whether  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  it  or  not. 

The  paper  was  handed  in  to  the  secretary. 


The  cross-examination  of  Major  Le  Caron  was  then 
resumed  by 

SiE  C.  Russell.— Now,  Mr.  Beach,  I  want  now  to 
bring  you  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  America. 
I  think  ho  left  England  at  the  end  of  1879  and 
arrived  in  America  in  the  early  days  of  1880  ? — Yes,  in 
March,  1880. 

He  returned  in  March,  1880  ?— February,  1880. 
Early  in  1880. 

The  early  days  as  I  say.  That  I  think  was  the  only 
public  visit  on  political  business  Mr.  Parnell  ever 
paid  to  America  ? — Yes. 

I  will  just  remind  you.  The  learned  counsel  then 
read  out  a  li.st  of  meetings,  including  the  following  : — 
Madison-square,  New  York  ;  Newark,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Providence,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Albany,  Rochester,  Washington,  Troy,  Newhaven, 
Richmond,  Wilkesbarre,   Toledo,  Hazle   Green,  Pitts- 
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burg,  Baltimore,  Kentucky,  Louisville,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Toronto,  and  Montreal. 

Do  you  recognize  all  these  names  ? — I  recognize 
three  of  them. 

Only  three  ? — Yes,  o£  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

That  is  to  say,  meetings  you  yourself  attended  ? — 
Yes,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati. 

Those  took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  MontrealjWerethelast  meetings  which 
Mr.  Parnell  attended  ?— I  think  they  were  held  just 
before  he  left  the  country. 

You  were  asked  in  your  evidence  yesterday,  by 
my  learned  friend,as  to  jour  knowledgeof  Mr.  Parnell's 
reception  and  those  who  arranged  his  meetings  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  ? — I  stated  that 
from  his  first  coming  to  the  country  to  his  leaving» 
the  control,  programme,  and  arrangements  were 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lutionary organization. 

That  is  the  substance  of  what  you-said.  The  words 
you  used  were  "  exclusively  in  the  hands." — Almost 
exclusively. 

The  words  that  you  used  were  that  they  were 
"  invariably  in  their  hands." — Yes,  Sir,  they  pre- 
dominated in  every  instance. 

Do  yon  wish  to  adhere  to  that  or  to  modify  it  ? — In 
the  west  exclusively,  of  which  I  have  more  knowledge. 

What  about  the  east  ? — Noi  having  been  in  the  east 
at  the  time,  I  cannot  put  the  word  "exclusively  "  there. 

What  would  you  put  ? — That  a  large  majority  of  the 
revolutionary  organization  appeared  and  controlled  his 
movements. 

In  the  first  instance,  how  many  Legislatures  did  he 
address  ? — A  number.     I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Did  he  address  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Washing- 
ton ?— He  did. 

Were  the  arrangements  for  that  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionary  organization  ? — To  a  large 
extent,  but  not  exclusively. 

How  many  members  of  Congress  do  you  suggest  were 
members  of  the  U.B.  in  1880  ? — Not  more  than  one. 

What  is  the  total  number  of  Congress  ? — It  is  300. 

Well  ? — There  are  other  ways  of  doing  business. 

How  many  State  Legislatures  did  he  address  ? — 
Several  ;    I  cannot  give  the  number. 

Were  the  arrangements  "  exclusively  "  in  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party  ? — Not  exclu- 
sively. 

I  will  read  to  you  from  the  Weekly  Union  paper  of 
January  17,  1880. 

Sir  H.  James. — May  I  suggest,  my  Lords,  that  my 
learned  friend  should  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has 
seen  the  paper  or  knows  anything  about  it  before 
he  reads  from  it  ? 

The  President.— Yes  ;  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  point  out  that  a  witness  should  be 
asked  whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  paper 
before  he  is  asked  anything  about  it. 

SlE  C.  Ktjssell. — May  I  remind  my  learned  friend 
that  the  witness   was   asked   whether  he    knew,  as  an 


officer  of  the  body  and  from  reports  made  to  him,  who 
arranged  the  meetings  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  he  answered  that  they  were  invariably  arranged 
by  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organization  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — I  think  the  witness  meant,  not 
reports  in  the  newspapers,  but  reports  that  came  to 
him  in  an  official  capacity. 

Sir  C.  Edssell.— Where  are  those  reports  ?  Do 
you  suggest  that  the  reports  came  to  you  in  your 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  the  C  B.  showing  the 
arrangements  of  these  :  meetings  ? — In  no  ;  way.  Sir 
Charles.  They  came  to  me  personally  from  the  parties 
to  whom  was  delegated  the  power. 

What  patty  came  to  you  and  told  you  he  had  been 
delegated  power  in  reference  to  the  Newark  meet- 
ing ? — That  is  out  of  my  district.  I  know  more  about 
the  west. 

But  you  said  that  invariably  and  without  exception 
the  arrangements  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organization.  Now  you 
say  that  was  absolutely  true  as  regards  the  west,  but 
that  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  it  is  true  about  the  east. 
I  ask  you  who  told  you  about  the  Newark  meeting  ?^ 
That  is  in  the  far  east. 

Who  made  that  statement  ?— My  statement  respecting 
the  eastern  tour  

I  ask  you  for  a,  direct  answer.  Who  told  you  ? — No 
particular  individual. 

Can  you  name  anybody  ? — No  particular  individual. 

Can  you  tell  me  anyone  who  told  you  about  the 
Madison-square,  New  York,  meeting  ? — No  particular 
individual . 

About  the  Philadelphia  meeting  ? — No  particular 
individual  at  this  time. 

About  the  Boston  meeting,  the  Brooklyn,  the  Pro- 
vidence meeting^  ? — That  is  in  the  same  section. 

The  Lawrence  and  Buffalo  meetings  ? — No. 

Albany,  Cleveland  ? — No. 

Kochester  ? — No. 

Washington  ? — No. 

Newhaven,  Eiohmoud  ? — No. 

Wilkesbarre,  Toledo,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Ken- 
tucky ? — I  won't  be  positive  whether  that  is  not 
included  in  the  west. 

Louisville  ? — Same  section. 

Toronto  ?— No. 

Montreal  ?— No. 

Then  does  it  come  to  this,  in  face  of  your  state- 
ment, thatyou  can  only  speak  to  these  three  meetings, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  which  you  attended? 
— I  won't  say  that  Cleveland  was  not  included. 

Who  informed  you  about  Cleveland.  Will  you  toll 
me  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

Did  anyone  1 — Do  you  want  to  pin  me  to  Cleveland  ? 
I  won't  be  positive  about  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Then  does  it  come  to  thi^,  that  the  only  three  meet- 
ings of  which  you  have  any  knowledge  are  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  at  almost  all  these 
meetings,   I  don't    say  at  every  one.  the  mayor  of  the 
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place    received    Mr.  Famell  on  his  arrival,  and  ordi- 
Qarily  presided  at  the  meeting  ? — That  is  true. 

Do  you  say  these  mayors  were  members  of  the 
U.B.  ?— I  do  not,  Sir. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  true,  from  any  sources  of  informa- 
tion you  have,  that  at  these  meetings  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  respectable  classes  in  each  of  these 
communities  were  represented  ? — It  is  a  fact.    Yes. 

Is  it  a  fact  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  at  each 
of  these  meetings  either  the  municipal  military  force 
or  the  national  military  force  turned  out  as  escort  ? — 
In  my  section,  no.  Sir. 

Which  do  you  refer  to  ? — The  city  of  Chicago. 

I  have  some  information  about  that.  I  will  come  to 
it  in  a  moment.  Would  this  be  a  true  description  of 
the  meeting  (reading)  : — "  In  every  State  we  were 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  governors  and 
mayors  of  States  and  ex-governors  and  mayors  of 
States,  the  Judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  of 
literary  men  of  eminence,  of  clergymen  of  every  de- 
nomination, and  men  of  distinction  in  every  walk  in 
life— Americans,  not  merely  Irish  "  ? — ^Perfectly  true. 
Sir. 

First  of  all,  what  was  the  date  of  the  Chicago  meet 
iug  ? — I    cannot  give  the  exact  date.     I  can  only  give- 
the    members'  reports,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  tour 
years. 

Well,  I  will  give  you  the  date,  then.  It  was  in 
March,  1880.  That  is  quite  near  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose. Was  there  a  reception  committee  appointed  ? — 
Yes. 

Had  that  committee  a  chairman  named  Stone  ? — It 
had,  I  think. 

Who    is    he  ? — An  American  ;  a  collector  of  internal 

revenue. 

ft 

Is  he  a  respectable  man  P — Very  so,  I  believe,  as  a 
politician. 

Is  he  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — No,  Sir  ;  he  is  an 
American. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party  was 
there  a  large  number  of  clergymen  of  various  denomi- 
nations present  ? — Yes. 

I  will  give  you  some  names.  (The  learned  counsel 
then  read  a  list  of  names.)  Were  these  members  of 
the  U.B.  ? — Not  one  of  them. 

Was  Mr.  John  Forsyth  the  chairman  of  the  arrange- 
ments committee  P — At  that  local  demonstration,  yes, 
Sir. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood) P 
►—No,  Sir. 

Was  he  an  Irishman  ? — He  was  a  good  one. 

General  CoUum  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  ?— 
Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

Was  he  Governor  of  the  State  at  that  time  ? — At 
that  time  I  think  he  was.  He  appointed  me  to  a 
position  in  that  very  year. 

And  now  he  is   a  United  States  Senator  P — Yes. 

Is  he  a  U.  B.  ? — No  ;  a  politician,  not  a  U.  B. 

You  Bay  there  was  no  municipal  or  national  military  i 


force  there  ? — As   an   escort,  my    recollection   is  that 
there  was. 

I  understood  you  to  say  not.  You  were  asked  yes- 
terday whether  the  military  organization  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael — that,  I  think,  was  the  substance  of  it — had 
not  formed  the  escort.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  was 
the  only  escort  P — Kindred  military  associations  con- 
tributed their  quota. 

SiE  C.  Russell  then  read  from  a  newspaper  report, 
which  stated  that  the  second  regiment  of  the  Illinois 
National  Guards  acted  as  an  escort.  (To  witness.)  Is 
that  true  P — That  is  perfectly  true. 

How  did  you  come  not  to  state  that  yesterday  ? — I 
call  that  one  of  the  kindred  associations.  .  They  were 
all  Irishmen. 

Am  I  not  right  in  stating  that  they  are  the 
second  regiment  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  P — 
They  are,  Sir. 

And  it  is  an  American  national  force  ? — It  is  a 
militia'  force,  not  a  national  force. 

A  State  force  ?— Yes. 

Wearing  State  uniform  ? — Yes. 

And  receiving  State  pay  ?— Receiving  no  State  pay 
except  when  called  out. 

Were  they  all  members  of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brother- 
hood) ?— No,  Sir. 

Colonel  Kirk,  their  colonel,  was  he  a  member  of 
the  U.  B.  P — A   member   of  the  old  organization  ? 

Of  the  U.  B.  P— At  this  date  I  will  not  state.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  the  old  organization. 

The  old  organization  ;  do  you  mean  that  he  took 
■part  in  the  raid  on  Canada  ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Russell  then  proceeded  to  read  a  report 
enumerating  the  societies  and  principal  persons  who 
took  part  in  the  procession  of  welcome.  Among  them 
were  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  numbering  18 
divisions,  several  military  companies,  the  Father 
Mathew  Drum  and  Fife  Court,  the  Father  Mathew 
Society,  the  St.  Patrick  Society,  several  temperance 
societies,  and  the  Hibernian  Rifles.  (To  witness.) 
Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Parnell  was  given  by  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
men  of  position  and  respectability  in  Chicago  P— Do 
you  mean  those  represented  at  the  demonstration  or 
the  managers  and  controllers  of  it  ? 

I  am  talking  of  what  I  have  said.— Yes,  Sir  ;  a 
very  small  percentage  would  be  V.C.  (United  Brother- 
hood) men  at  that  demonstration. 

Of  those  who  spoke,  do  you  reeollect  anybody  eke 
besides  Mr.  Parnell  P  General  CoUum  I  will  merely 
refer  to.  General  John  Charles  Black  spoke — perhaps 
he  is  also  the  Judge  ;  is  heia  Judge  ?— He  is  a  promi- 
nent politician. 

Was  he  a  distinguished  General  or  not  ?— Yes,  Sir,  a 
very  good  soldier. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brother- 
hood)  P— No,  Sir. 

Mr.  John  Murdoch  ;  was  he  a  member  of  the  U.  E.  ?' 
—He  was  a  Scotch  crank  that  was  over  there  at  thafe 
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time.  (Laughter.)  I  said  that  because  he  was  very 
notorious  as  a  crank. 

Never  mind  the  crankness,  was  he  a  U.  B.  first  of 
all  ? — Oh  no,  Sir,  he  was  worse  than  that.  (Laughter.) 
I  did  not  intend  any  offence.  But  it  is  a  curious 
thing,  it  created  so  much  excitement  at  the  time. 

Were  there  letters  of  regret  for  non-attendance  read 
from  Governor  St.  John,  Governor  Gear,  Congressman 
Hayes,  Congressman  Springer,  and  others  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  names.    I  know  letters  were  read. 

Now,  can  you  mention  anybody  who  took  part  in  that 
reception  connected  with  your  U.  B.  association  except 
Mr.  Hynes  ?— Yes,  Sir,  I  saw  many  U.  B.  men  present 
at  that  demonstration. 

That  is  not  what  I  am  asking  you.  I  said,  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  ? — So  far  as  open  public 
knowledge,  none.  , 

I  was  giving  you  one  exception.  I  see  that  Mr. 
Hynes  is  said  to  have  made  some  observations  ;  now  I 
want  to  understand,  for  I  do  not  know.  There  was  a, 
public  reception  committee, the  chairman  of  which  was 
not  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ;  and  an  arrangement  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  which  was  not  a  member — 
where,  then,  was  the  dark  and  secret  conclave  which 
controlled  the  whole  thing  ? — The  whole  matter 

First  of  all,  were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  ? 
— No,  Sir  ;  there  were  three  individuals  to  whom  the 
arrangements  were  given. 

Who  were  '.they  ? — J.  W.  Hynes,  John  F.  Finerty, 
afid  Alexander  Sullivan.  John  F.  Finerty  claimed 
repeatedly  afterwards  that  to  him  solely  it  was  dele- 
gated to  act  as  chairman. 

Sib  H.  JAME3. — Of  what  ?— Of  the  arrangement  of 
the  Western  tour  of  Mr.  Parnell — prided  himself  often 
upon  that. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — He  claimed  the  credit  of  it  ;  but 
so  far  as  you  knew,  not  being  a  member,  you 
depended  upon  the  statements  these  other  people  mads 
to  you  ? — Not  altogether  on  general  information, 
being  intimate  with  them,  and  knowing  how  they 
were  manipulating  matters. 

Have  you  exhausted  all  your  statement  ?  If  not,  I 
flo  not  wish  to  stop  you  in  the  justification  of  your 
statement,  which  is  now  without  qualification,  that 
invariably  without  exception  during  the  Western  tour 
the  arrangements  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organization  ? — They 
were,  Sir. 

Have  you  exhausted  your  justification  of  that 
statement  ? — No,  I  include  in  the  Western  tour  the 
States  round  Chicago. 

Have  you  anything  more  to  add  as  regards  St.  Louis 
or  Cincinnati  ?— No,  Sir. 

Now,  here  is  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette  of  Feb- 
ruary 21.    That  is  an  evening  Western  paper  ?— It  is. 

Sib  C,  EtJSSELL  here  read  an  extract  from  that 
paper,  which  stated  that  Mr.  Parnell  arrived  at  11  45, 
and  was  met  by  Judge  Mallen,  Judge  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Sweeney,  Captain  Brady,  and  others. 

Now,  with  the   exception  of  Judge  Fitzgerald,  was 


there  any  one  of  those  a  member  of  the  TJ.  B.  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

Who  ?— Sweeney, 

Judge  Mallen,  was  he  ?— Very  few  were  V.C. 
(United  Brotherhood)  men. 

Do  you  remember  his  proceeding,  after  being  met  by 
the  reception  committee, to  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
where  he  was  met  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  the  president, 
and  where  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  exchange  ? — Yes. 

Is  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  a 
U.  B.  ?— No. 

Who  is  President  Brown  ? — A  very  prominent  citizen 
in  Cincinnati. 

Of  what  is  he  president  ?— 1  think  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  there. 

He  presided  at  the  meeting,  did  he  not,  and  gave  an 
address  ? — At  the  reception  at  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, I  believe  he  did. 

The  paper  gives  a  great  many  names  that  I  really 
need  not  trouble  the  Court  to  read  ;  would  you  say  as 
regarded  them  that  there  were  very  few  V.C.'s  ? — 
Very  few  indeed. 

Was  J.  P.  Murphy  a  member  of  the  V.  0.  or  U.  B.  ? 
— I  will  not  be  positive.    (Laughter.) 

We  will  give  him  the  benefit] of  the  doubt.  (Laughter.) 

Was  the  mayor  of  the  place  Mr.  Jacob  ? — I  think  he 
was. 

You  were  at  the  meeting  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Did  he  preside  ? — I  think  he  did.  . 

May  I  take  it  also  that  there  was  a  very  small 
sprinkling  of  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  men  there  ? 
—Very  small. 

Is  Cincinnati  a  city  the  population  of  which  con- 
tains a  large  mixture  of  French  and  Germans  ? — A 
great  many  Germans  ;  very  few  French. 

I  may  just  ask  you  generally,  so  far  as  the  external 
expression  of  Mr.  Parnell's  reception  was  concerned, 
was  it  fairly  representative  of  persons  of  position, 
respectability,  and  eminence  in  their  business  and 
professions  ? — It  was. 

Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  was 
received,  so  far  as  your  observation  extended  in 
America,  in  a  way  to  show  not  merely  that  he 
received  sympathy  from  the  Irish,  but  from  the 
American  people  generally  ? — It  would  show  that,  Sir. 

In  fact,  every  meeting,  I  think,  that  was  called 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  Mr.  Parnell 
was  attended  by  the  head  of  the  civic  local  body  ;  in 
oue  case  the  Governor  of  the  State  presided.  Now  I 
will  ask  your  attention  to  these  Conventions.  First 
of  all,  which  do  you  name  as  the  earliest  Land 
League  Convention  ? — The  one  of  which  I  have  any 
particular  knowledge  would  be  Buflfalo,  e^rly  in  1881. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  that  was 
regarded  as  a  Land  League  Convention  ? — Yes  ;  the 
number  commences  on  the  official  documents  with  the 
next  one,  the  first  in  Chicago. 

Now  I  will  give  the  order  of  them.  You  will  not 
probably    be    able    to    charge  your    memory  with  the 
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exact    dates,  but  if  you  see  anything  wrong,  pray  stop 
me. — Thank  you. 

The  first  is  May,  1880,  at  New  York,  at  which  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Davitt  were  present.  The  second  is  January 
12,  1881,  at  Buffalo,  I  think,  and  no  member  of  the 
Iri.sh  Parliamentary  party  was  there.  The  third  is 
November  30,  1881,  at  Chicago,  attended  by  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  Timothy  Healy,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheehy.  .Then  comes  the  Convention  at  Washing- 
ton, April,  1882,  not  attended  apparently  by  any  of 
the  Irish  members.  April,  1883,  Philadelphia  ;  at 
that  Convention  the  despatch  or  letter  from  Mr. 
Parnell  was  read,  but  there  was  no  attendance,  T 
think,  of  any  Irish  member.  Then  comes  Boston, 
August,  1884,  attended  by  Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
W.  Redmond,  M.P.  ;  then  August,  1886,  Chicago, 
attended  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  Mr.  John  Red- 
mond, M.P.,  Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  and  Michael  Davitt. 
So  that  from  1880  to  1886  there  appears  to  have  been 
one  annually,  except  in  1885  ? — Yes  ;  with  that  one 
exception. 

Which  of  these  Conventions  did  you  yourself  attend  ? 
First  of  all,  did  you  attend  in  1881  ?— No  ;  not  the 
early  one  in  that  year  ;  the  one  on  November  30  at 
Chicagp  I  attended. 

Did  you  attend  at  Washington,  1882  ?— No  ;  I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  one. 

Philadelphia,  in  1883  ?— Yes,   Sir. 

Boston,  August,  1884  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Chicago,  August,  1886  ?— Yes,  Sir.- 

Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  attended  all,  except 
those  at  New  York  in  1880,  Buffalo  in  1881,  and 
Washington,  of  which  you  say  you  have  not  heard  ? — 
There  was  not  one  there. 

You  say  so  ? — Yes,   Sir. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  not  only  held,  but  was 
denounced  by  Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper  ? — A  meeting 
was  held  

Well,  do  not  let  us  quarrel  about  names. — A  meeting 
was  held,  but  not  a  national  Convention  of  tte 
League. 

It  was  a  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  League  P — 
Yes. 

Now  with  regard  to  tb<.t  uieeting  at  Buffalo  I  wish 
to  ask  you  some  questions.  Have  you  seen  the  printed 
statement  of  the  constitution  of  the  National  League? 
— Yes. 

Have  you  got  it  among  your  papers  ? — No. 

Although  you  did  not  attend  the  Land  League  meet- 
ing there,  I  will  read  the  list  of  oiEcers  : — The  Hon. 
P.  A.  Collins,  president  ;  Patrick  Cronin,  vice- 
president  ;  second  vice-president,  T.  V.  Powderley, 
Mayor  of  Scranton  ;  treasurers,  Laurence  Walsh,  of 
Waterbury,  and  T.  Flaherty.  Do  you  suggest  that  any 
of  these  were  members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  p — 
Powderley. 

The  Mayor  of  Scranton  ?— Yes,  he  was  a  district 
member. 

Of  the  U.B.  ?— At  that  time  V.C. 

Anybody  else  ?— That  is  the  only  one  I  recollect. 


What  was  Powderley  ? — District  member. 
I    do    not    mean  with    regard  to  organization,  what 
was   his   position   in   the  world  ? — He  was    Mayor  of 
Scranton,  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  being  mayor  was  not  his  business.  What  busi- 
ness had  he  ? — As  long  as  I  have  known  him  he  has 
had  no  business.  He  might  have  had  at  one  time. 
He  is  one  of  the  originators  of  the  organization  and 
has  supreme  command  of  the  Knights  of  Labour. 

Do  you  suggest  that  Powderley  was  a  man  in  favour 
of  a  villanous  policy  of  dynamite  outrage  p — In  1880  ? 
I  would  not  judge  the  man. 

The  constitution  of  the  League  states  that  its  objects 
are  ' '  to  aid  the  Irish  Land  League  in  their  etf orts  to 
establish  a  peasant  proprietorship,  furnish  material 
and  moral  assistance,  to  enkindle  Irish  national  senti- 
ment in  America,  to  enlighten  American  public 
opinion,  and  to  secure  a  just  verdict  from  the  Ameri- 
can people."  Then  the  constitution  of  the  League  is 
set  out,  with  which  I  think  I  need  not  trouble  your 
Lordships.  Then  there  is  the  following  resolution  : — ■ 
' '  That  we  cordially  unite  with  the  Irish  National 
League  of  Ireland  in  deprecating  all  forms  of  violence, 
and  earnestly  urge  the  Irish  people  to  continued 
patience  under  all  provocation.remembering  the  words 
of  O'Connell  '  that  he  who  commits  a  crime  gives 
strength  to  the  enemy.'  That  while  we  honour  the 
sanctity  of  contracts,  we  cannot  hold  a  contract  sacred 
which  leaves  to  the  industrious  son  of  toil  no  alterna- 
tive between  a  rack-rent  and  the  roadside,  the  work- 
house, or  the  emigrant  ship.  That  our  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  American  Congress  for  the  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  and  we  beg  it  to  continue  to  use  its 
good  offices  in  the  interests  of  an  oppressed  people, 
reminding  it  of  Ireland's  services  to  America  in  the 
day  of  its  difficulty.  That  while  the  Irish  National 
Land  League  of  America  earnestly  seeks  the  co-opera- 
tion and  kind  words  of  the  liberty-loving  Press  in 
America,  it  has  never  recognized,  and  does  not 
recognize,  any  paper  as  an  authorized  organ  to  speak 
in  its  name."  (To  witness.)  Is  that  correct  ? — It 
might  have  been,  I  do  not  remember.  I  received  re- 
ports. 

But  you  were  bound  to  report  good  as  well  as  bad  ? 
— If  it  is  on  the  record  I  concede  that  it  is  correct. 

Now,  the  next  Convention  was  at  Chicago,  at  which 
you  were  present  ? — Yes. 

You  said  that  the  Washington  meeting  was  not  one  of 
the  aimual  Conventions  of  the  National  League  ? — No, 
it  was  not  a  Convention. 

Well,  I  will  not  stop  to  disnute  that  question.  The 
next  is  Chicago  ;  that  was  the  one  at  which  W.  J. 
Hynes  was  elected  chairman  ? — Yes,  in  November, 
1881. 

Do  you  recall  an  address  reciting  the  reason  for  call- 
ing that  Convention  ? — I  think  there  was. 

First  of  all  I  would  ask  you  about  that.  You  have 
made  a  statement  that  that  Convention  was  controlled 
by  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?— Yes. 

At   that  time    was    it   not   a   fact  that  the  persons 
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interested  in  that  meeting  might  be  divided  into  three 
and  not  two  groups — first  of  all  the  representatives 
of  the  League  proper,  with  P.  A.  Collins,  a  former 
president  ? — Yes,  that  was  a  faction. 

In  favour  of  open  constitutional  movement  ? — Yes. 

Then  the  party  represented  by  what  I  may  call  the 
Irish  World  interest  ?— They  were  individuals,  not  a 
faction. 

A  section  ? — I  would  not  call  it  a  section. 

Then  there  was  the  section  represented  by  your 
organization,  which  was  endeavouring  to  secure  the 
wire-pulling  of  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes. 

Did  it  get  out  that  you  were  trying  to  "  boss  the 
show,"  to  **  run  the  machine  "? — It  got  out  at 
Buffalo,  previously.  The  detachment  was  not  so  well 
organized  there. 

Did  you  succeed  at  Chicago  ? — I  think  we  fairly 
succeeded  there. 

Well,  first  of  all,  how  many  delegates  were  there  at 
the  Convention  altogether  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  with- 
out getting  the  report. 

Tell  us  within  a  hundred  ;  were  there  above  a  thou- 
sand ? — Hardly  a  thousand  ;  I  think  about  800.  There 
were  1,200  at  the  next. 

How  many  of  those  do  you  claim  to  have  been  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  made  any  claim. 

How  many  will  you  undertake  to  say  represented  the 
U.  B.  ? — They  pretty  well  controlled  the  Convention. 

I  cannot  take  an  answer  of  that  kind. — I  do  not 
undertake  to  say. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  they  numbered  a  tenth 
of  the  Convention  ? — More. 

A  fifth  ?— More  ;    a  half. 

Do  you  swear  a  half  ?— I  will  not  swear  ;  to  tie 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Do  you  swear  one-half  ? — I  will  not  swear  one-half  ; 
I  never  made  any  count. 

Can  you  swear  that  there  were  500  representatives 
of  the  U.  B.  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  outrage  and  dyna- 
mite ? — A  great  many  more  than  that. 

I  am  talking  of  these  delegates,  not  of  the  society 
generally. — I  have  no  means  of  giving  the  proportion 
at  that  time  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  it. 

Very  well,  am  I  right  or  not  in  saying  that,  as  far  as 
this  U.  B.  Association  is  concerned,  Illinois  was  about 
your  strongest  district  ? — No,  not  by  any  means. 

Which  were  stronger  ? — New  York  State, then  Massa- 
chusetts, then  Pennsylvania. 

Then  Illinois  is  only  fourth  or  fifth? — Sixth  or  seventh. 

At  the  time  of  this  Convention,  what  position — if  any 
— was  John  Devoy  holding  ? — In  November,  1881  ? 

Yes. — He  was  not  at  that  exact  date  holding  any 
official  position  in  the  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood). 

Now,  is  this  correct  ;  I  will  read  from  the  Irish 
Nation  of  December  10,  1881 : — 

"  The  number  of  Cdnventions  and  caucuses  held 
in  the  interval  between  the  sessions  was  almost 
without   number,   and    it    was   here    that    the     real 


work  was  done.  Every  State  was  represented, 
every  element,  every  organization,  the  personal 
friends  of  every  party  chief,  all  met  andr  dis- 
cussed the  situation,  resolved  on  a  course  of  action, 
made  out  '  tickets,'  and,  as  events  developed  them- 
selves and  views  were  interchanged,  new  meetings 
were  called  and  new  arrangements  made  to  suit  the 
altered  circumstances  and  the  better  knowledge  of 
actual  facts.  Mr.  Ford's  friends  and  Mr.  Collins's  friends 
met,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  members  of 
national  organizations,  the  priests,  every  group  of  men, 
advocates  of  every  idea  and  every  interest,  were  repre- 
sented, caucnssed,  and  conferred,  and  hotly  or  other- 
wise debated  the  issues  at  stake.  No  one  objected  to 
these  proceedings,  and  much  of  the  superfluous  oratory 
and  energy  that  would  have  delayed  the  Convention 
thus  found  a  safety-valve,  the  public  were  spared  the 
infliction,  and  Ireland  was  saved  from  an  exhibition  of 
disunion.  As  time  went  on  men  of  opposite  views  met 
on  committees  and  in  social  intercourse,  and  harmony 
was  secured." 

Is  that  reasonably  correct  ? — That  is  a  fair  public 
account. 

There  seems  to  be  a  confusion  of  functions  here 
which  I  am  not  quite  able  to  follow,  my  Lords  ;  one 
person  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  and  then  re- 
appearing in  a  different  function;  all  that  I  need  read  is 
that  "J.  F.  Finerty  appeared  on  the  front  of  theplat- 
form  .  .  .  and  said,  *The  honour  has  been  conferred 
upon  me,  &c.'  "  ;  and  then  he  read  the  call,  which  is 
what  I  am  concerned  with.  It  is  signed  by  Patrick 
Ford,  P.  A.  Collins,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  Timothy  M.  Healy,  and  Eugene  Sheehy. 
(To  witness.)  I  think  you  have  already  told  us  that 
neither  Ford,  Collins,  nor  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  were 
members  of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  ? — I  have 
already  said  so — at  that  time. 

Now  the  next  heading  I  see  is  "  Hynes  for  Chair- 
man." P.  A.  Collins  addressed  the  Convention.  (To 
witness.)  You  have  told  us  that  he  was  now  a 
Senator  ? — No. 

Well,  a  member  of  Congress  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  correct. 

And  you  have  already  told  us  that  he  was  a  respect- 
able man  ? — Yes. 

And  a  believer  in  moral  suasion  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Did  he  move  that  Hynes  should  take  the  chair  ? — I 
will  not  say  positively. 

At  any  rate  he  says,  **  I  have  the  pleasure  of  nomi-. 
nating  Mr.  Hynes  as  temporary  chairman."  Then  Mr. 
Hynes  takes  the  chair.  We  read  that  **  considerable 
time  was  wasted  in  deciding  how  the  committee 
should  be  appointed,  and  finally  the  chairman  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven  on  rules 
and  seven  on  organization,  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials to  be  made  up  by  one  representative  from  each 
State  territory."  Then  comes  the  reassembling  of 
the  Convention,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
the  delegates  present.  "  The  military  guard  was 
made  up  of  two  companies  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  supplemented  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  Hibernian  Rifles."  Father  Sheehy, 
Mr.  O'Connor,    Mr.  Healy,   &o.,  were    present.    You 
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have  said  that  it  had  come  out  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  control  the  League.  Do  you  recollect 
Mr.  Healy  saying  : — "  At  this  Convention  I  find  two 
spirits  prevail.  .  .  .  We  are  not  here  this  day  to 
dictate  to  Ireland,  to  tell  Ireland  that  she  must  adopt 
a  certain  policy,  or  we  shall  not  support  her.  We  are 
here  to  support  the  men  whom  the  English  Govern- 
ment recognize  as  leaders  by  putting  them  in  prison. 
Some  very  few  there  were  who  thought  so  meanly  of 
the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the  present  leaders 
that  they  said,  '  The  policy  you  have  adopted,  the 
No-rent  Manifesto,  has  been  dictated  to  you  from 
America.'  To  such  men  I  reply  that  our  policy  is  not' 
one  to  be  bought  or  sold,  that  the  policy  of  the  Irish 
leaders  is  no  more  to  be  shaped  by  American  ideas 
than  by  British  gold  " — do  you  recollect  Mr.  Healy 
saying  that? — No ;  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  speeches. 

Were  you  aware  of  an  attempt  to  mould  into  one 
society  or  organization  all  the  societies,  some  of 
them  having  both  a  political  and  benevolent  character 
and  some  a  purely  benevolent  character  ? — Yes.  The 
attempt  was  made  at  this  very  Convention, 

And  was  defeated  ? — Yes. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  in 
April,  1883.  James  Mooney,  president  of  the  National 
organization. — Of  the  Land  League. 

Well,  James  Mooney  said  : — "  It  was  our  hope  to 
welcome  here  Charles  S.  Parnell.  .  ,  .  Though  he 
is  not  here,  we  have  to  direct  oar  labours  on  the  plan 
approved  by  him  for  the  new  National  Leagao  in 
Ireland. ' '  Then  we  read  that  ' '  the  Honourable  P.  A. 
Collins  moved  that  James  Mooney  and  J.  J.  Hynes 
act  as  permanent  ofiicers."  That  is-  not  the  same 
Hynes  whom  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — No. 

How  many  delegates  attended  that  meeting  ? — About 
1,200. 

How  many  can  you  undertake  to  say  were  members 
of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?  They  were  all, 
we  know.  Land  Leaguers. — The  oiBcial  report  shows 
that  550  were  U.  B.  men,  and  probably  there  were  40 
more. 

Do  you  recollect  upon  whose  motion  it  was  that 
Sullivan  was  elected  on  this  occasion  ? — At  this 
moment  I  do  not.  He  was  elected  at  the  Convention 
as  president. 

It  was  at  this  Convention  that  the  National  League 
first  proclaimed  its  constitution  in  America  ? — That  is 
the  first  Convention  of  the  National  League. 

SlE  C.  KuSSELL,  reading  from  the  constitution  of 
the  League. — "  This  League  has  been  formed  to 
attain  the  following  objects  for  the  Irish  people  : — 
(1)  National  self-government  ;  (2)  land  law  reform  ; 
^3)  local  self-government  ;  (4)  the  extension  of  the 
Parliamentary  and  m'anicipal  franchise  ;  (5)  the 
development  and  encouragement  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  of  Ireland."  Then  the  objects 
of  the  National  League  are  defined  in  the  following 
way  ! — "  (1)  The  extension  to  the  Irish  people  of  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  a  Parliament 
elected  by  the  people  of  Ireland  ;    (2)  the  creation  of 


an  occupying  peasant  proprietary."  Do  you  know 
that  that  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Russell,  continuing  to  read. — "  (3)  The 
creation  of  county  boards  ;  (4)  the  extension  and 
assimilation  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  and  municipal 
franchise  ;  (5)  legislation  with  respect  to  agricultural 
labourers  and  for  providing  labourers'  dwellings." 
You  said  yesterday  that  Sheridan,  meaning  P.  J. 
Sheridan,  was  at  this  Convention.  I  believe  you  wish 
to  correct  that  ? — Yes  ;    he  was  not  there. 

Did  you  say  that  John  Walsh  was  there  ? — No  ;  not 
at  Philadelphia. 

Was  Daly, of  Castlebar, there  ? — Yes;  as  a  spectator. 

And  I  think  you  said  that  Byrne  was  there  as  a 
spectator  ? — He  was  on  the  platform  with  his  wife. 

Was  he  there  as  a  spectator  only  ? — Yes  ;  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge. 

He  was  neither  making  a  speech,  nor  acting  as  a 
delegate  ? — No. 

0 'Donovan  Rossa  tried  to  gain  admission,  but  was 
not  allowed  in  ? — He  was  admitted,  but  not  as  a 
delegate. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings?— He  attempted  to  speak  

And  was  howled  down  ? — Yes,  to  a  great  extent. 
Finerty  and  he  were  howled  down. 

Was  Finerty  a  member  of  the  U.  B.  at  that  time  ?— 
Yes.     The  fact  is  noted  in  my  ofBcial  report. 

Is  it  one  of  those  reports  which  have  not  been  put 
in  ? — Yes.  It  was  written  a  few  days  after  the  Con- 
vention. It  will  give  you  an  insight  into  the  Rossa 
business,  if  you  wish  to  know  it. 

Was  it  sent  to  Mr.  Andersen  ? — Yes. 

I  shall  have  an  application  to  make  to  your  Lord- 
ships about  these  papers  presently.  I  now  come  to 
the  Boston  Convention  in  August,  1884.  Listen  to 
these  names  of  persons  present  and  tell  me  whether 
they  were  members  of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood). 
(The  first  five  names  mentioned  the  witness  said  were 
not  those  of  men  belonging  to  the  U.  B.) 

J.  F.  Armstrong  ? — He  was  a  U.  B. 

In  1884  ?— Yes. 

Was  J.  Barrett,  of  Louisville,  a  member  of  the 
U.  B.  ? — I  think  he  was  ;  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Moroney  ?— Yes,  a  U.  B. 

Dawson  ? — I  am  not  positive. 

Flatley  ? — Not  positive. 

Dr.  O'Reilly  ?— No. 

J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Lincoln  ?— I  could  not  say,  speak- 
ing of  that  date. 

M.  Holmes  ?— Yes  ;  a  U.  B.  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Did  you  ever  meet  him  as  a  U.  B.  ? — To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief  I  did. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  ? — Well,  I  will  not  swear 
positively. 

Dr.  Fox  ?— I  never  met  Mm  in  secret  caucus. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fitzgerald  ?— Yes  ;  I  swear  I  knew  hinj 
and  met  him  man;  times. 
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p.  I-I.  Lynch,  of  Philadelphia  ? — I  would  not  swear 
that  I  ever  met  him. 

Hugh  Carroll  ?— Yes. 

Other  persons  were  named,  and  the  witness  said  that 
he  did  not    know    them    as    members    of    the    XT.    B. 

Have  you  a  directory  for  the  year  1880  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  put  in  three  direotories — for  1880,  1884,  and 
1888. 

In  this  directory  the  names  of  Senior  Guardians  of 
camps  are  given  ? — Yes,  and  Junior  Guardians. 

Tell  me  out  of  the  30  names  in  this  list  of  persons 
present  at  the  Boston  Convention  how  many  were 
members  of  the  United  Brotherhood  ? — About  eight. 

How  many  of  those  present,  altogether,do  you  claim 
as  being  representatives  of  your  organization  ? — I  do 
not  make  any  claim.    I  saw  some  hundreds  present. 

How  many  do  you  allege  were  there  ? — It  must  be  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

How  many  usually  attended  the  Convention  of  the 
v.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ? — Our  average  attendance 
would  number  about  300. 

Did  yon  make  a  report  to  Mr.  Anderson  in  rela- 
tion to  that? — I  made  areport  to  my  own  organization. 

Was  General  Jones  a  member  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood ? — He  was  not  a  member  of  the  U.  B. ,  but  he 
took  a  very  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  U.  B.  or  not  ? — No.  I  will 
explain.  He  was  always  an  active  worker  in  con- 
nexion with  the  U.  B.  orthe  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood) 
men,  and  was  the  negotiator  between  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Washington  and  the  Revolutionary  Direc- 
tory, to  form  an  alliance  to  make  war  upon  a  Power 
then  at  peace  with  Russia.  The  first  negotiations 
commenced 

The  Presides!. — Do  you  want  to  follow  this  up, 
Sir  Charles. 

SiK  C.  Russell.— No,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  Did 
you  make  a  report  upon  that  to  your  employers  ? — I 
did. 

When?— Between  1878  and  1882. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  find  that  report  ? — I  will 
(making  a  note). 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — I  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  much 
importance. 

Who  is  General  Jones  ? — He  is  a  United  States 
Senator,  or  he  has  been. 

Were  you  the  person  who  moved  a  resolution  at  the 
Boston  Convention  in  1884,  expressing  regret  at  Alex- 
ander Sullivan's  resignation  of  the  presidency  ?— Yes. 
It  was  a  cut  and  dried  arrangement.  I  mean  that  it 
was  pre-arranged. 

The  Convention  at  Chicago,  when  Mr.  Egan  was 
president,  was  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government,  was  it  not  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

At  that  Convention  do  you  recollect  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  making  a  speech  ?  Was  he  a  member  of  the 
U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?— He  was. 

Do  you  remember  stating  at  the  Convention  that  it 
had  been  mooted  in  some  dark  comer  that  resolutions 


would  be  presented  dictating  a  policy  to  those  directly 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Convention  ? — I  think 
I  do. 

Had  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
mooted  that  resolutions  would  be  presented  dictating 
a  policy  ? — It  was  said  that  a  set  of  ;  resolutions  had 
been  prepared  by  some  one  at  the  Convention  for  that 
purpose. 

Were  they  supposed  to  emanate  from  -  the  U.  B. 
(United  Brotherhood)  organization  ? — No. 

From  what  quarter  ? — I  forget  the  name  of  the  party. 
I  will  consult  my  correspondence.  I  cannot  remember 
details  extending  over  many  years. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  to  whom  that 
refers  ? — I  would  answer  if  I  did. 

I  will  suggest  to  you— does  it  not  refer  to  Finerty 
who  was  attacked  by  Michael  Davitt  on  account  of  a 
strong  physical  force  speech  made  by  him  at  the  Con- 
vention ? — I  concede  the  point  ;  I  admit  that  you  are 
right. 

The  Court  was  then  about  to  adjourn  for  the  day, 
when 

SiE  C.  Rtissell  said, — I  have  to  apply  to  your 
Lordship  that  the  bundle  of  documents  referred  to  by 
this  witness  in  his  cross-examination  may  be  produced 
tor  our  inspection.  If  your  Lordship  thinks  it  right  in 
the  public  interest  I  will  undertake  that  they  shall 
only  be  seen  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  myself,  and  that  no 
name  shall  be  mentioned  without  your  Lordship's 
permission. 

SiE  H.  Jambs. — I  must  oppose  this  application.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  that  no  one  shall  see  the 
papers  but  my  learned  friends,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  application  should  be  granted.  The  Court  has 
heard  enough  to  know  the  general  nature  of  the 
documents  and  to  see  that  third  persons  are  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  these  facts  and  trans- 
actions. These  persons  are  now  in  America,  and  if 
their  names  were  made  known  they  would  have  to 
bear  the  consequences  of  their  share  in  these 
transactions.  That  I  would  submit  is  sufficient  ground 
for  not  acceding  to  the  application.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  legal  ground  in  an  ordinary  suit  between  parties 
whereby  a  witness  on  one  side,  who  says  that  he  has 
taken  certain  original  documents  from  a  number  of 
others  not  necessarily  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute, 
can  be  compelled  to  produce  those  other  documents 
for  the  inspection  of  the  other  side. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — Does  my  learned  friend  object  to 
produce  the  documents,  as  representing  the  Government, 
on  the  ground  oE  the  public  interest,  or  on  what 
ground  ?  There  is  no  privilege  of  the  individual 
against  producing  documents,  except  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be 
produced.  How  can  it  be  said  by  the  representative 
of  The  Times  that  it  is  against  the  public  interest  that 
the  communications  of  this  witness  should  be  produced? 
If  the  objection  be  on  the  ground  of  public  safety,  let 
■the  officer  of  the  Government  come  and  claim  privilege- 
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on  that  ground.  As  the  matter  now  stands  it  appears 
that  the  documents  are  under  the  control  of  the 
witness.  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  this 
point  between  this  and  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Eeid. — In  an  ordinary  case  where  a  witness  is 
called  and  prodaces  a  certain  selection  of  docnments 
which  he  considers  material  parts  of  his  evidence  and 
keeps  back  a  number  of  others,  unless  some  ground  of 
privilege  or  public  interest  is  shown  the  Court  will 
order  him  to  produce  them  all. 

The  Pkesident. — You  must  not  assume  that.  The 
Court  will  not  so  order  unless  it  can  see  that  the 
documents  are  relevant. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  accept  your  Lortlship's  correction,  and 
I  submit  that  the  documents  in  this  case  are  relevant. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Some  may  not  refer  to 
Fenianism  at  all. 

The  Pkesident. — Let  us  understand  ;  does  your 
application  relate  only  to  the  covering  letters  ? 

Sir  C.  Ectssell. — If  this  gentleman  undertakes  to 
swear  that  he  produces  all  that  have  any  bearing  on 
this  particular  matter  I  should  be  content. 

The  President. — Surely  that  narrows  the  matter, 
Sir  Henry  James.  Could  nnt  yoa  and  the  Attorney- 
General  with  Sir  Charles  Eussell  come  to  an  under- 
standing and  decide  upon  those  to  be  produced  ? 

Sip.  H.  James. — I  should  like  to  say,  my  Lord,  that 
my  learned  friend  is  quite  right  in  saying  that,  as  the 
matter  stands,  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  on  the  ground  of  public  policy. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  will  make  a  proposition  which 
I  think  will  be  acceptable.  If  my  learned  friend  will 
go  through  the  documents  himself, and  tell  me  what  he 
considers  relevant  to  this  matter  I  shall  be  content. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — That  is  the  least  acceptable  pro- 
position which  my  friend  could  make  to  me. 
(Laughter.) 

The  President. — Perhaps  there  might  be  a  less 
acceptable  one,  that  the  Court  should  look  through 
them.  (Laughter.)  I  hope  some  vmderstanding  will 
be  come  to. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  minutes  past 
4  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY  12. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  48th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  having  taken  their  seats, 

Major  Le  Caron  again  entered  the  witness-box,  and 
was  further  cross-examined  by  SiE  C.  Eussell. 

Since  you  joined  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  in  America, 
which,  I  think  you  told  us,  was  about  1865,  how 
many  visits  have  you  paid  to  this  country  ? — Four, 

When  was  the  first  ? — The  first  was  the  month  of 
December,  1867  ;  the  next,  March,  1881  ;  then  June, 
1887,  and  November,  1S87. 

That  makes  five  with  the  present  occasion  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 


Your  visit  in  March,  1867,  was  about  the  time  of  the 
excitement  of  the  Fenian  movement  in  Ireland  coming 
to  a  head  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

And  March,  1881,  was  about  the  time  Mr.  Forster 
was  bringing  in  what  was  known  as  Mr.  Forster's 
Coercion  Bill  ? — Yes. 

Were  these  professional  visits  ? — The  first,  in  1867, 
not  at  all  ;  the  second  was  ;  the  third,  to  a  limited 
extent ;  and  the  last  was  a  non-official  visit — it  was  in 
no  respect  to  attend  to  these  matters. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  did  you  report  yourself 
to  any  oificial  connected  with  Government  ? — With  the 
exception  of  1867  ;  on  the  other  visits  I  have. 

Perhaps  you  advertised  them  that  you  were  coming  ? 
— On  two  occasions,  no. 

When  were  they  ? — The  two  last.  Until  I  arrived 
here  I  did  not  communicate  with  them. 

With  respect  to  your  visit  of  1867,  and  of  your  visit 
of  1881,  did  you  not  inform  some  official  that  you  were 
coming  ? — In  1881  only.     In  18C7  I  knew  no  official. 

In  1881  you  saw  some  officials  ? — On  several  occa- 
sions. 

What  time  did  you  leave  the  United  States  in  1881  ? 
— In  March,  I  believe  ;  but  without  referring  I  could 
not  give  the  exact  date. 

Can  you  give  us  the  date  of  arrival  here  ? — I  think  I 
arrived  on  the  12th  day  of  April. 

Then  you  would  have  left  in  April,  would  you  not  ? — 
I  left  home  about  March  20  that  year. 

You  did  not  sail  direct  from  New  Yoik  ? — I  came 
from  Chicago,  the  other  side  of  New  York,  and  I  did 
not  reach  this  country  till  April  12. 

Did  you  report  yourself  on  your  arrival  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  consider  the  interview  you  said  you  had 
with  Mr.  Parnell  important  or  not  ?— I  did,  very  so. 

Did  yoa  take  any  memorandum  of  it  '1 — None  what- 
ever. 

Did  you  make  any  report  of  it  i"  — I  did  immediately 
after  the  interview. 

Any  report  in  writing  ? — Never. 

To  no  one  ? — Not  in  writing. 

Did  you  consider  your  interview  with  Mr.  O 'Kelly 
important  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  take  any  memorandum  in  writing  of  your 
conversation  with  him  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  you  make  any  report  in  writing  of  that  to  any 
one  ? — No,  Sir. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  O'Kelly,  you  spoke  of  his 
connexion  with  some  arrangements  as  to  the  shipment  of 
arms ;  was  it  as  far  back  as  1878-79  ? — It  was  in  1878- 
79. 

Except  the  conversation  you  have  referred  to,  have 
you  since  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  O'Kelly  ?— 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  only  there. 

Except  that  ? — On  no  other  occasion. 

Has  he  not  written  to  you  or  you  to  him  ? — Never, 
Sir. 

I  put  the  same  question  as  regards  Mr.  Parnell  ?— 
He  has  never  written  me,  Sir. 

Or  you  him  ? — Never. 
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You  made  reference  to  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Kelly  in 
connexion  with  some  others,  I  think, as  to  his  having 
resigned  or  been  expelled  from  a  secret  organization  ? 
—From  common  report,  I  did. 

How  may  I  describe  that  according  to  your  under- 
standing of  it— was  it  resignation  or  expulsion  ? — I 
understood  at  the  time  it  was  expulsion. 

What  date  do  you  refer  to  ? — During  the  year  1880 
I  should  date  it. 

Was  that  after  and,  as  I  understood,  in  consequence 
of  his  joining  Mr.  Parnell's  open  movement  ? — That 
was  my  understanding  of  his  desertion  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  came  to  this  country. 

I  think  you  added  that  Mr.  John  O'Leary  had 
denounced  him  in  Paris  ?— He  spoke  in  very  disparag- 
ing terms  of  him  in  Paris. 

For  leaving  the  secret  movement  or  betraying  it  ? — 
For  his  action  generally  with  reference  to  it,  but  not 
for  betraying  it. 

Did  you  know  that  the  newspaper  published  in 
Dublin  called  the  Irishman  was  the  reputed  organ  of 
the  Irish  Fenian  section  ? — I  had  heard  so. 

Did  it  come  to  j'our  knowledge  that  the  organization 
had  denounced  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  among 
others  ? — In  the  early  days,  perhaps  ;  I  would  not  like 
to  say. 

I  put  it  in  1881  ? — I  would  not  deny  it  or  affirm  it. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  John  O'Leary  ? — ^Yes. 

What  sort  of  man  is  he  ? — Personally  a  very  fine  old 
gentleman. 

Tou  know,  do  yon  not,  that  he  was  what  is  called 
an  open  force  Fenian  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

You  know  that  from  the  beginning  he  was  consis- 
tently opposed  to  the  Land  League  movement  ? — In  his 
conversation  to  me  I  know  he  opposed  the  Land 
League  movement. 

Would  you  think  it  a  fair  description  of  him  that 
he  was  an  honest,  uncompromising  opponent  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  movement  altogether  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  know  Stephens  at  all  ? — I  met  him  in  Paris 
on  two  occasions.  He  is  very  old  now,  a  cripple,  and 
poor. 

Would  it  be  true  to  describe  him  in  much  the  samo 
language  as  it  would  Mr.  O'Leary  ? — I  think  Mr. 
O'Leary  and  Mr.  Stephens  were  in  accord  in  their 
views. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  were  charged  with  two 
sealed  packets  from  Mr.  Sullivan  ? — No. 

Who  then  ? — John  Devoy.  One  was  to  Mr.  Bgan, 
and  the  other  was  to  Mr.  John  O'Leary. 

Did  you  open  them  ? — I  had  no  opportunity  of  doing 
so. 

Why  ? — They  were  too  securely  sealed. 

That  prevented  you,  then  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  only  thing 
that  did. 

When  did  you  arrive  in  Paris  ? — The  14th  day  of 
April,  1881. 

I  understood  you  to  say  that  yon  saw  Mr.  Egan  on 
the  day  of  your  arrival  ?— I  did,  Sir,  at  the  H6tel 
Brighton. 


So  far  as  Mr.  Bgan's  conversation  with  you  is  con- 
cerned, was  the  kernel  or  substance  of  it,  as  you  have 
told  us,  that  he  was  a  Land  Leaguer  and  something 
else  if  the  necessity  arose  ? — Those  are  the  exact 
words  he  used. 

I  would  ask  you  the  same  question  as  regards  Egan 
which  I  put  as  regards  Mr.  O'Kelly — you  understood 
that  he  had  either  resigned  or  been  expelled  from  the 
Irish  Republican  Brotherhood — the  Irish  Fenian 
branch  ? — At  this  time,  no  ;    afterwards,  yes. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  mean  to  convey  that  so  far 
as  your  knowledge  went  Mr.  Egan  was  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Fenian  Brotherhood  ?— By  infer- 
ence, yes  ;  I  inferred  '  that  from  his  conversation  an 
that  time  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  so  far 
back  as  1878  Egan  was  expelled  from  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  ? — 1  had  simply  heard  of  Bgan  in  1878  ; 
he  was  only  known  to  me  then  by  reputation. 

Did  you  subsequently  learn  that  in  1878  he  had  been 
expelled — did  you  at  any  time  learn  that  that  had 
occurred  ? — Yes. 

Perhaps  you  also  learnt  the  cause  ?  Was  it  not  his 
joining  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  Home  Rule  move- 
ment ? — I  cannot  say  that,  but  I  can  say  that  I  heard 
the  question  put  in  two  ways,  both  that  it  was  a  resig- 
nation and  that  it  was  an  expulsion. 

My  question  was  whether  you  learnt  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  expelled  that  it  was  because 
he  had  joined  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  Home  Rule  movement  ? 
— I  havo  heard  that  that  was  one  reason. 

You  have  referred  to  a  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Pigott  and  yourself.  Who  was  Mr.  Pigott  ? — At  that 
time,  judging  from  what  Mr.  Egan  said,  Mr.  Pigott 
was  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Dublin. 

What  newspaper  ? — My  recollection  is  that  it  was 
the  Irishman. 

Was  the  letter  which  Mr.  Egan  read  past  or  present 
correspondence  ? — Present. 

Over  what  period  did  your  visit  to  Paris  extend  ?— 
Two  months,  but  not  continuously. 

Did  Mr.  Egan  read  lo  you  more  than  one  letter  of 
the  correspondence  ? — He  read  to  me  one  letter  from 
Mr.  Pigott  and  his  reply  thereto. 

Very  well.  Do  you  know  whether  ho  read  his  reply 
from  the  back  of  the  original  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott 
or  from  the  actual  letter  he  was  sending  away  ? — I  do 
not  think  ho  read  from  the  back  of  Mr.  Pigott's 
letter.  I  think  he  read  from  the  actual  letter  he  was 
sending  away. 

Now,  you  also  spoke  of  Egan  mentioning  an  audit 
of  his  Land  League  accounts  as  treasurer  ? — He  made 
reference  to  it,  yes. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  ho  told  you  the  names  of 
the  auditors,  or  can  you  relate  them  ?  Were  they  Mr. 
John  Dillon,  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
i^heehy  ?— The  last  two  I  remember,  but  I  would  not 
be  positive  about  the  first. 

Yon    are    not   sure   he    told   you   that  in  1881  ?— I 
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believe  that  he  did.  I  believe  that  at  that  time  those 
were  the  names  mentioned. 

I  do  not  think  you  have  mentioned  anything  about 
seeing  Mr.  Bgan  after  that  time  ? — After  what  time  ? 

1881  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

In  America,  but  not  in  Paris  ?— When  I  left  him  in 
Paris  I  never  saw  him  again  until  I  saw  him  in 
America. 

When  did  you  leave  Paris  ? — In  the  mouth  of  March, 
1881. 

You  are  sure  that  he  told  you  in  1881  that  his  Land 
League  accounts  had  been  audited  ? — He  did,  Sir. 

Did  he  tell  you  when  the  audit  had  taken  place  ?^ 
In  my  opinion  he  gave  no  date; 

Now,  I  just  want  to  understand,  please.  1  under- 
stand that  you  were  in  the  inner  lobby  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  April,  1881,  and  that  afterwards  at  the 
refreshment  stall  Mr.  Egan  introduced  you  to  Mr. 
Parnell  as  a  friend  from  America  ? — Yes,  Sir.  The 
introduction  was  made  by  Mr.  Egan  first. 

And,  as  I  understand,  nothing  passed  at  that  inter- 
view ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  nothing. 

Could  you  tell  us  the  date  of  that  ? — I  coulcj  give 
you  an  approximate  date  ;  not  the  exact  one.  It 
would  be  upon  my  first  return  to  London  from  Paris, 
and  that  would  be  about  two  weeks  after  my  arrival 
in  Paris. 

After  you  had  seen  Mr.  Egan  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

I  think  the  next  event  was  your  having  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  O'Kelly,  when  reference  was  made  to 
the  denunciation  of  him  and  his  party  by  John 
O'Leary.  That  was  the  next  event,  was  it  not  ? — I 
would  not  put  it  as  the  next  event. 

But  that  is  how  you  have  put  it. — I  put  in  several 
visits  to  the  House.  The  next  thing  of  importance 
that  occurred  was  that. 

Very  well,  the  next  thing  of  importance.  How 
long  after  that  interview  with  Mr.  O'Kelly  was  it 
that  you  had  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  ?  Or 
was  it  on  the  same  occasion  ? — It  was  on  the  same 
occasion,  immediately  following. 

Beyond  your  introduction  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  "  a 
friend  from  America,"  was  there  anything  more  said 
about  you  ? — To  whom  ? 

To  anybody  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

I  am  speaking  of  what  you  heard  of  the  conversa- 
tion. Beyond  your  introduction  as  a  friend  from 
America,  was  anything  else  in  your  hearing  said  about 
you,  either  by  Mr.  Egan,  by  Mr.  O'Kelly,  or  by  Mr. 
Parnell  ?-^I  was  spoken  of  in  complimentary  terms  as 
a  friend  from  America.  Those  were  not;  the  only  words 
used,  but  that  was  the  meaning  of  them.  Nothing  was 
said  connecting  me  with  the  organization. 

Now,  let  me  understand.  At  that  time  the  Irish 
Fenian  section  was  opposed,  more  or  less  bitterly,  to 
the  Parnell  movement  ?— Yes,  1881.  So  far  as  the 
home  organization  was  concerned  there  was  a  very 
bitter  feeling  at  that  time  against  the  open  movement. 

By  the  home  organization  you  mean  the  I.  B.  B.,  or 
Irish  Kepablican  Brotherhood   ?— Yes,  the  I.  B.  B. 


Sometimes  called  the  home  organization  and  some- 
times the  sister  organization  ?  Sometimes  one,  some- 
times  the  other  ?— Possibly. 

And  as  I  understand,  from  the  statement  you  attri- 
bute to  Mr.  Parnell,  he  complained  of  this  opposi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  the  sinews  of  war  for  the 
home  or  sister  organization  coming  largely  from 
America  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

So  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  home  or  sister 
organization  would  be  crippled  if  the  sinews  of  war 
were  not  sent  from  America  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you— you  say  that  Mr.  Parnell 
requested  you  to  see  Devoy  and  Alexander  Sullivan  on 
your  return  ? — Yes,  and  W.  J.  Hynes. 

I  see  you  mentioned  also  Dr.  William  Carroll  ?— 
Yes,  those  are  the  only  four  names  he  mentioned. 

Did  you  see  those  four  gentlemen  ? — I  did,  each  of 
them. 

Did  you  ever  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  tell  him  what 
you  had  done  in  pursuance  of  your  supposed  mandate 
from  him  ? — I  did  not.  Sir  ;  I  was  not  so  instructed. 

Having  been  told  by  him  to  see  four  gentlemen,  you 
did  not  report  to  Mr.  Parnell  that  you  had  seen  any  of 
them,  or  what  took  place  in  relation  to  any  one  of 
them  ? — I  did  not. 

Simply  because  he  did  not  request  you  to  do  so  ?— 
He  did  not. 

Is  that  your  reason  ?— No,  Sir  ;  my  reason  for  not 
writing  to  him  was  because  I  had  received  mj  instruc- 
tions to  write,  and  to  whom  to  write. 

From  whom  ? — Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 

You  have  never  mentioned  one  word  of  that  up  to 
this  moment  ? — No,  Sir  ;  I  was  never  asked. 

Did  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  conversation  you  had  with 
him,  make  any  reference  to  Mr.  Egan  at  all  ? — I  think 
not. 

Now,  we  will  have  this  out,  please.  To  whom  did 
Mr.  Egan  tell  you  to  write  ? — To  himself. 

Because  Mr.  Egan  told  you  to  write  to  himself, 
therefore  you  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?— That  is 
the  reason. 

Was  Mr.  Egan  in  London  at  the  time  when  you 
allege  you  had  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
—He  was  not. 

And  as  you  have  already  told  us,  Mr.  Parnell  did 
not  in  his  conversation  in  any  way  refer  to  Mr. 
Egan  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  no. 

Which  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parnell's  you 
thought  the  most  important,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence in  their  value  ? — To  me,  at  that  time,  the  most 
surprising  was  his  view  about  the  revolutionists. 

Yes,  you  mean  his  supposed  view  that  he  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  "  When  we  are  prepared  and  have 
sufficient  money,  and  are  sufficiently  organized,  a 
successful  insurrectionary  movement  cannot  be  in- 
augurated in  Ireland  "?— I  had  reference  to  that 
statement. 

It  was   an   astounding   statement  ?— I   bad  beard  it 
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before    from  Mr.  Bgan,  but  when    I  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Parnell  it  startled  me. 

But  your  good  sense  repelled  it  as  the  statement  of 
a  maniac  ? — He  seemed  to  be  perfectly  sane,  Sir. 

Could  any  sane  man  believe  it  ? — Why  not  ?  I  have 
heard  others  advocate  it. 

Now,  you  told  us  that  Mr.  Pamell  said  to  you  :— 
"  I  think  from  the  outlook  that  we  will,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  get  in  the  Land  League  treasury  a  sum  of 
SIOO.OOO  " 

Witness. — Pounds. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — You  said  "  dollars."  I  have  it 
here  before  me. 

Witness. — I  said  "  pounds,"  Sir  Charles. 

The  Pbesident. — I  have  ' '  pounds  "  oB  my  note, 
Sir  Charles. 

SiK  C.  EtJSSBLL  (continuing  to  read)  : — "  That  is  a 
pretty  good  nucleus.  You  folks  ought  to  do  as  well  as 
that."  Whatever  the  sum  was  in  the  Land  League 
treasury,  were  you  not  aware  that  the  largest  amount 
of  it  had  been  contributed  from  America  ?■ — I  was. 

Would  the  question  of  £100,000  or  $100,000  alter 
your  view  as  to  the  insanity  of  the  idea  ? — If  you 
want  my  personal  opinion,  I  should  consider  it  an 
insane  idea. 

When  was  the  last  Secret  Convention  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  ? — In  the  month  of  June,  1888. 

Did  you  get  any  circular  following  that  Conven- 
tion ?— Yes,  Sir. 

What  was  the  date  of  it  ? — November,  1888. 

Has  it  been  put  in  ? — No,  Sir. 

And  nothing  in  refsrence  to  it  ?— I  have  some  cir- 
culars  of  that  date  I  can  produce,  but  they  are  not  of 
an  important  character. 

You  said  you  attended  a  Secret  Convention  of  the 
U.B.  or  U.S.  in  June,  1888.  Did  you  receive  any 
circular  iii  reference  to  that  Convention  .' — I  did. 

Can  you  produce  your  circular  ?— I  can. 

The  U.S.  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  now  ?^Yes. 

Its  fortunes  at  one  time  drooped  a  good  deal  ? — Yes. 

When  did  they  begin  to  revive  ? — More  than  ever 
since  the  reunion  of  last  June,  1888.  For  a  year  or 
two  previous  to  that,  there  being  two  factions  fighting 
with  one  another,  its  fortunes  did  droop  somewhat. 

In  point  of  fact  it  would  De  true  to  say  that  in  1886 
they  were  broken  up  into  fragments  ?— In  1886  they 
were  in  fragments. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  passage 
from  a  book  called  "  The  American-Irish,"  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Bagenal.  This  book  was  published  in  1882. 
You  told  me  what  the  condition  of  things  was  in 
1886,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  this  would  be  a 
good  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  1882.  (Read- 
ing) :— 

"  The  physical  force  men  have  always  been 
anxious  to  dominate  the  Executive  of  the  Irish 
National  League,  and  they  have  succeeded  to  a  large 
extent  in  getting  control  of  the  organization  ;  but 
during  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  a  growing 
schism  among   the  various    Irish  leaders.    At  present 


the  position  of  affairs  is  as  follows  : — There  are  three 
great  parties  among  the  American-Irish — the  one 
headed  by  the  editor  of  the  Irish  World,  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford,  of  New  York  ;  another  headed  by  Mr.  Collins, 
of  Boston,  the  president  of  the  Land  League  organiza- 
tions in  America,  and  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  of 
Boston,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot  ; 
and  the  third  represented  by  Mr.  John  Devoy,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Nation.  Besides  those  there  is 
yet  another  party,  which  may  be  called  the  dynamite 
faction  ;  but  even  to  name  the  leaders  is  to  confer  a 
distinction  which  they  do  not  deserve.  They  have  no 
politics  at  heart,  they  can  find  no  one  to  trust  them, 
even  the  most  serious  revolutionists  avoid  them,  so 
they  content  themselves  by  making  war  upon  society 
in  general,  and  inciting  dupes  to  commit  crimes  which 
they  would  never  have   thought  of  themselves." 

(To  witness.)  Do  you  recognize  that  as  substantially 
true  of  the  state  of  things  in  1882? — With  one  exception. 
What  is  that  exception  ? — That  exception  is  that  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  that  dignifies  among  the  extreme 
dynamite  party  the  O'Donovan  Rossa  faction.  I 
claim  that  the  greatest  faction  was  the  V.C.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

You  do  not  agree  with  the  writer  in  that  regard. 
You  say  this  was  a  description  written  by  a  man  not 
in  the  secrets  of  the  V.C,  which  you  say  was  a  secret 
and  unknown  organization  ? — Yes. 

Now  I  wish  to  make  a  correction,  my  Lords.  If 
you  will  look  at  question  45,668  you  will  see  that  it 
is  a  correction,  the  importance  of  which  the  witness 
will  recognize.  It  is  in  reference  to  a  call  to  a 
meeting  signed  by  Patrick  Ford,  P.  A.  Collins,  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  T.  M.  Healy,  and 
Eugene  Sheehy.  The  question  was  : — "  You  have 
already  told  us,  and  I  need  not  go  back.  Ford, 
Collins,  Boyle  O'Reilly,  and  others  mentioned  were 
members  of  the  U.B.  ? — I  have  already  said  yes,  at 
that  time."  (To  witness.)  You  recognize  that  ques- 
tion ?— Yes.  Neither  Patrick  Ford,  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
T.  M.  Healy,  nor  Father  Sheehy  were  members  of 
the  U.B.  at  that  time  to  my  knowledge. 

Nor  subsequently,  to  your  knowledge  ? — To  my  own 
knowledge,  personally,  they  never  had  been. 

Who  was  John  Fitzgerald  ? — He  was  a  large  rail- 
road contractor.  He  is  now  president  of  the  National 
League  of  America. 

Where  does  he  live  f— In  Nebraska. 

Do  you  suggest  he  is  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ? — I  do. 

Since  when  ? — Since  the  formation  of  the  Lincoln 
Camp  by  Mr.  Bgan. 

Since  when  was  my  question  ?— About  1884  I  would 
date  it. 

Is  Mr.  Flatly  a  member  of  the  U.B.  ?— To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  he  is. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  ha  is  ?— 
I  will  not  swear  that  he  is,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Is  Father  Conaty,  of  Worcester  ? — Father  Conaty, 
of  Worcester,  is  not,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have   you    the   piece   of   paper     wbinh     you    nut 
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out  from  your  report  in  Cork-street  when  you  and  Mr. 
Houston  were  together  ? — I  have  gone  over  all  the 
correspondence,  and  I  can  find  no  covering  letter. 

There  was  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  document.  I  called 
your  attention  to  it  only  quite  recently. — Was  it  a 
little  piece  cut  off  the  head  ? 

No,  off  the  bottom. 

The  Attoeney-Gbneeal.— All  the  documents  that 
my  learned  friend.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  asked  for,  the 
witness  took  down  on  his  notes,  and  to  the  note  of 
each  document  he  has  put  the  answer  "  Yes  "  or 
' '  No  "  as  to  whether  he  can  produce  them.  I  have 
been  informed  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith 
has  gone  through  the  other  documents  with  my 
learned  friend  Sir  Henry  James,  and  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  take  three  months  to  read  them. 

SiE  H.  James.— Three  weeks.    (Laughter.) 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
unintentionally  exaggerated  the  matter,  aud  have 
used  the  word  "  months  "  instead  of  "  weeks."  The 
result  of  their  examination,  I  am  told,  is  that,  in* 
their  opinion,  none  of  these  documents  are  evidence. 
Some  of  them  are  favourable  and  others  are  unfavour- 
able, and,  on  the  whole.we  think  that  it  is  better  they 
should  none  of  them  be  produced. 

SlE  H.  JAMES.— There  are  1,100  or  1,200  of  them 
altogether.  I  could  not  consent  to  allow  my  learned 
friend  to  pick  out  a  few  only  and  to  say,  "  I  merely 
want  this  or  that  one."  I  merely  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  not  important  in  the  interests  of  justice 
that  they  should  be  produced,  while  their  production 
would  press  heavily  upon  many  people  whose  names 
are  mentioned.  I  am  sure  that  my  learned  friend  will 
confirm  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  matter.  We  have 
produced  all  that  my  learned  friend  asked  for, 

SiE  C.  Russell. — This  is  the  result  of  the  wit- 
ness's search  for  the  documents  I  required  ; — "  Cover- 
ing letter  No.  40,  1881."  Answer. — "  No  covering 
letter. ' ' 

Witness. — There  was  none.     I  found  the  envelope. 

Cross-examination  continued. — And  you  give  the 
same  answer  with  regard  to  No.  70  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  un- 
able to  find  one.     I  believe  there  is  none. 

What  do  you  say  as  regards  No.  83  ? — Yes. 

Just  produce  it,  please  ? — (The  document  was  pro- 
duced.) 

As  to  No.  90  ?— No. 

As  to  lOS  ?— No. 

As  to  107  ?— No. 

In  reference  to  that  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question. 
You  have  told  us  that  there  is  a  letter  from  which  you 
cut  off  a  portion.  What  has  become  of  that  portion  ? — 
I  believe  that  it  is  among  the  papers  I  have  produced 
already. 

You  say  "  No  "  in  your  written  answer  ? — The 
portion  was  part  of  a  covering  letter.  I  think  it  has 
been  produced. 

Sir  C.  RtrssBLL. — Well,  let  me  have  it,at  all  events, 

Witness. — Certainly. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid.— Who  first  introduced 
you  to  the  U.  B.  in  America  ? — I  introduced  myself. 

When  was  that  ?— In  1865. 

Did  you  not  become  a  member  of  that  association  on 
the  invitation  of  anybody  ? — My  particular  friends 
were  J.  D.  O'Eeilly  and  General  John  O'Neill. 

Who  introduced  you  to  the  U.  B.  or  V.  C,  or  what- 
ever it  is  called  ? — Alexander  Sullivan,  personally. 

You  told  us  that  for  the  first  three  years  you  re- 
ceived no  pay  from  the  Government  ? — Not  one  cent. 

During  that  time  were  you  communicating  with  the 
Government  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same 
frequency  as  afterwards  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

You  only  occasionally  communicated  with  the 
Government,  then,  during  those  three  years  ? — My 
communications  only  extended  over  some  six  months 
altogether  at  that  time. 

In  the  first  three  years  ? — Yes. 

When  was  it  that  you  first  became  in  the  reguLir  pay 
of  the  Government  ? — In  February,  1868. 

What  was  the  arrangement  about  your  pay  ?— That  I 
should  have  sent  to  me  from  time  to  time  no  specific 
sum  but  ample  funds. 

And  that  arrangement,  I  suppose,  was  acted  upon 
until  the  present  date  ;  until  quite  recently  ? — No. 

When  did  that  arrangement  terminate  ? — It  termi- 
nated in  the  month  of  August,  1S70 — that  is,  tho 
specific  arrangement. 

During  that  period  did  you  receive  large  .sums  ? — 
During  the  whole  of  that  period  I  received  £50  a 
month. 

Was  any  part  of  that  money  spent  by  you  on  your 
0  wn  expenditure  ? — During  that  time  it  did  not  cover 
my  expenses. 

You  spent  more  than  £50  a  month  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  mean  in  paying  other  persons  ? — No. 

How  did  you  spend  the  money,  then — in 'what  way  ? 
— In  travelling  about  the  country  and  in  supporting  my 
family. 

In  anything  else  ? — My  general  expenses  were  very 
high. 

Of  course,  supporting  a  family  is  what  we  all  have 
to  do,  whether  we  receive  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  not.  (Laughter.)  But  I  am  speaking  of  your 
expenditure  in  reference  to  your  commission  from,  or 
duty  to,  the  Home  Government.  What  was  yourexpendi- 
ture  during  that  period? — I  received  during  that  period 
far  more  than  the  sums  I  have  mentioned  for  expenses, 
but  not  from  the  Home  Government. 

Do  you  mean  from  private  persons  ?— -No  ;  I  am  now 
referring  to  the  Canadian  authorities. 

How  much  money  in  all  did  you  receive  from  the 
Home  Government,  or  from  the  Colonial  Government  ? 
— Altogether,  I  should  put  it  at  about  £2,000. 

During  the  three  years  ? — Yes.  About  that.  That 
includes  expenses  for  men  who  were  in  daily  com- 
munication with  me. 

Men  who  were  in  your  pay  ? — No  ;  their  salaries 
were  paid  by  either  the  Home  or  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ments,   I  tnerel}*  paid  their  expenses. 
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How  much  of  this  £2,000  do  you  say  you  spent  for 
public  purposes,  apart  from  what  you  expended  for 
your  private  requirements  ? — Every  cent. 

What  was  it  that  you  spent  it  in?  I  do  not  want  the 
names  of  persons,  but  the  class  of  expenditure  ? — 
Well,  Sir,  1  can  produce  one  important  item.  I  lent 
Mr.  John  O'Neill  $365  40c.  to  save  his  reputation  and 
to  secure  a  strong  hold  of  him.  He  was  in  default, 
and  that  gave  me  an  immense  control  over  the  man. 

I  think  you  told  me  that  it  included  the  expenditure 
for  the  support  of  your  family  f — I  did.  My  family 
lived  upon  a  portion  of  the  sum. 

You  say  that  the  arrangement  was  altered  after  1870. 
Was  some  new  arrangement  made  ? — It  was. 

Whatwasthe  new  arrangement? — No  new  arrangement 
was  made  at  that  time.  The  arrangement  then  ceased, 
as  I  thought,  for  ever. 

Have  you  been  receiving  sums  of  money  since  ? — 
Yes. 

Very  considerable  sums  of  money  ? — In  the  aggre- 
gate, yes. 

And  I  suppose  you  lived  upon  it  as  well  as  spent  it 
•  for  the  purposes  in  which  you  were  engaged  ? — Yes.  I 
spent  it  in  many  ways. 

And  during  that  period  it  was  asouree  of  subsistence 
to  your  family  ? — During  a  very  limited  portion  of  the 
time. 

What  portion  ?— Never  after  1872. 

Then,  since  1872,  do  you  say  that  all  the  money  you 
received  has  been  spent  entirely  for  public  pm-poses  ? 
— I  do,  and  more  than  I  have  received. 

Then  you  say  that  your  own  support  has  not  been  in 
any  way  derived  from  that  fund  since  1872  ? — It  has 
not,  Sir. 

Now,  of  course,  your  utility  in  this  direction  is  at 
an  end, becauseyou cannot  expect  to  obtain  anyfurther 
information  in  America  for  the  Government  in  the 
future.  I  will  therefore  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you 
made  any  arrangement,  or  does  any  understanding  exist, 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  for  you  ? — I  have  not.  Sir. 

Has  nothing  been  said  on  the  subject  ? — Never  a 
word. 

I  now  come  to  another  subject.  You  have  told  us 
that  you  received  a  number  of  circulars,  mostly  printed 
originally,  and  that  you  sent  copies  of  them  home  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  those  circulars  supplied  to  a  limited  number 
of  persons  or  to  many  ? — To  a  very  limited  number. 

To  about  how  many — a  dozen  or  20  ? — One  was 
sent  to  each  Senior  Guardian  in  the  organization — not 
exceeding  250  or  275  in  number.  That  was  about  the 
average. 

To  as  many  as  that  ? — Oh,  yes  ;    at  times  to  more. 

But  those  circulars  which  related  to  the  use  of 
dynamite  and  to  outrages  and  crime  of  that  kind,  were 
they  circulated  as  widely  as  to  250  persons  ?— They 
were  circulated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
others. 

X  suppose  the  Senior  Guardians  you  have  spoken  of 
as  being  persons  in   authority  had  been  communicated 


with  in  reference  to  the  general  policy  to  be  adopted 
by  these  circulars  ? — Yes  ;  the  Senior  Guardians  would 
meet  by  districts  with  the  district  members  and  by 
themselves  afterwards. 

And  thoy  had  in  each  camp  or  district  a  variety  of 
persons  enrolled  in  their  organization  ?~Yes. 

The  number  of  members  amounted  at  one  time  to 
23,000,  as  I  understand  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  bulk  of  these  23,000  people 
were  aware  that  in  supporting  this  organization  they 
were  supporting  the  use  of  dynamite  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  whole  or  the  bulk 
of  these  23,000  persons  deliberately  and  knowingly 
supported  a  policy  of  dynamite  and  outrage  ? — Yes, 
just  so. 

As  far  as  yon  were  concerned,  your  connexion  with 
the  organization  was  limited  to  a  tew  individuals  ? — 
Not  at  all — to  many. 

You  have  told  us  some  names,  such  as  that  of  Alex- 
ander Sullivan  and  of  other  persons  whom  you  met  in 
secret  council  when  the  use  of  dynamite  was  resolved 
upon  ? — Yes  ;    and  I  could  name  many  others. 

i  do  not  say  that  you  cannot.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  you  were  present  on  one  occasion  when  the  policy 
pf  dynamite  was  discussed  and  agreed  upon  ? — I  was. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  ? — Yes  ;  the  discussion 
lasted  a  whole  week. 

In  what  year  ?— In  1881.      - 

That  was  at  the  secret  Convention  ? — Yes. 

How  many  persons  were  present  when  this  discussion 
about  dynamite  occurred  ? — ADout  162.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  persons  was  admitted. 

Was  every  member  of  the  U.B.  admitted  ? — No. 

What  class  of  persons  were  admitted  ? — Delegates 
and  old  and  tried  members  and  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, who  had  been  elected  delegates  from  each  camp 
of  good  standing  consisting  of  a  number  of  members 
of  not  less  than  25. 

There  were,  therefore,  representatives  from  all  the 
different  camps  of  the  organization  ? — Yes. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  asked  you  this  ques- 
tion, but  were  you  ever  at  any  caucus  or  meeting  at 
which  the  dynamite  policy  was  openly  discussed  and 
determined  upon  ? — Many  times. 

Tell  me  one  after  1881  ?— At  the  District  Conven- 
tion at  West  Maddison-street,  in  1884. 

What  are  the  names  of  the  leading  men  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion  ? — Alexander  Sullivan,  Wil- 
liam Masney,  Dr.  Cronin,  Laurence  Sullivan,  J.  L. 
Smythe,  myself,  Dr.  Scallan,  Captain  Hicks,  Captain 
Hickey,  of  Detroit,  J.  Furlong,of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Timothy  Crane,  and  many  others. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of 
those  who  were  present — you  have  given  a  sufficient 
number  for  my  pu.-pose.  I  suppose  that  there  were  150 
more  or  so  ? — No. 

How  many,  then  ? — Only  32  delegates  were  present 
in  that  Convention. 

Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  the  next  ? — There  was 
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one  previous  that  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  at  which 
the  change  of  constitution  was  voted.  The  next 
occurred  in  1885  in  my  district  the  Sunday  previous 
to  the  Boston  Convention,  when  there  were  between 
36  and  40  delegates  present.  I  can  give  you  the  list 
of  names  if  you  like. 

I  don't  care  for  the  names.  I  suppose  that  the 
personnel  was  substantially  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
occasion  ? — It  was.  Sir.         * 

When  was  the  next  ? — There  was  no  other  secret 
Convention  held  till  1886  at  Pittsburg.  The  next  was 
held  in  1888. 

I  suppose  in  each  case  the  numbers  were  about  30 
or  40, and  that  the  personnel  was  the  same  ? — Substan- 
tially. 

I  understand  that  at  all  these  secret  meetings  the 
policy  of  dynamite  and  outrage  was  discussed  and 
adopted  ? — No,  not  at  each  one.  To  the  largest  extent 
in  1881,  also  in  1883,  but  not  of  late  years,  not  since 
1886. 

You  were  present  on  each  of  these  occasions  ? — I 
was. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  part  you  took  ? — I  was  a 
delegate,  and  voted  always  when  any  question  came 
up. 

Did  yon  vote  for  dynamite  ? — I  always  voted  on  the 
side  of  the  majority.     (Laughter.) 

Were  the  majority  in  favour  of  dynamite  ? — Yes, 
uhey  were  unanimous. 

Then  there  was  no  voting  ? — Yes,  there  always  was. 
A  vote  was  always  taken. 

Now,  you  have  spoken  about  an  interview  you  had 
with  Mr.  O'Kelly.  Did  you  take  any  introduction  to 
Mr.  O'Kelly  ?  You  had  not  met  him  previous  to  the 
interview,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

Where  ? — In  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  night 
I  went  there  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Egan  or  by  one  of  the  members 
of  Parliament,  but  I  think  it  was  by  Mr.  Egan. 

You  do  not  say  that  you  had  any  letters  ? — I  never 
had  any  letter. 

You  have  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Jones.  He  was  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  lived  in  Florida. 

And  he  was  a  man  of  high  position  ? — Yes,  he  was 
some  years  ago. 

What  sort  of  character  and  reputation  did  he  bear  ? 
'— He  lived  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  I  never 
resided  there.   I  only  knew  of  his  public  reputation. 

Was  not  that  reputation  of  a  high  character  ? — Not 
altogether  so. 

What  was  there  against  his  reputation  ? — He  was 
looked  upon,  first,  as  what  we  should  term  a  carpet-bag 
Senator  (laughter),  and  the  action  he  took  and  the 
language  he  used  at  the  meetings  stamped  him  as  a 
man  in  favour  certainly  of  an  insurrectionary  policy, 
if  not  worse. 

What  insurrectionary  policy  ? — On  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  among  whom  he  was  an  ardent 
member.    His    subsequent    personal    conduct    brought 


him  into  very    sad    and    serious    disrepute,  so  that  to- 
day we  find  him  occupying  a  very  lamentable  position. 

I  will  ask  you,  in  the  first  place,  about  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Irish  insurrectionary  movement.  Do 
you  know  him  as  having  been  connected  with  any 
Irish  association  at  all— with  the  U.  B.,  for  instance  ? 
— Never,  Sir. 

But  he  made  public  speeches,  I  suppose  P — He  did. 

You  considered  those  speeches  to  be  of  an  inflam- 
matory character  ? — Yes. 

Give  me  a  specimen  of  them  ? — I  can  give  you 
many. 

Give  me  one  ? — He  made  one  at  the  16th  of  August 
demonstration.     I  can  give  you  the  exact  year. 

If  you  can  supply  me  with  the  speech  afterwards  it 
will  be  sufiicient. — Not  of  the  whole  speech,  but 
my  report  of  some  of  the  language  used.  That  was  in 
1885. 

And  now  in  regard  to  what  you  said  about  his  per- 
sonal character.  I  do  not  desire  to  investigate  the 
personal  character  of  an  American  it  I  can  help  it  ; 
but  was  it  anything  aifecting  his  honesty  or  his  • 
associations  with  crime  that  you  speak  to  ? — Not  with 
crime. 

Was  it  some  liaison,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  have  any  right  to  discuss 

I  do  not  want  you  to  do  so  ;  but,  with  reference  to 
association  with  crime,  or  his  personal  honesty,  have 
you  ever  heard  one  word  against  Senator  Jones  ? — 
Never  ;  not  one  word  in  respect  to  crime.  Never 
one  word. 

I  do  not  want  to  investigate  mere  personal  rela- 
tions.— I  answer,  never. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. — With  regard  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  of  1881 — that  occurred  in 
November  or  December — were  you  present  at  the 
time  of  that  Convention  ? — I  was. 

I  think  you  told  us  that  there  were  at  the  back  of 
the  Convention  the  secret  caucuses  ? — Yes. 

Of  course  you  were  thoroughly  in  with  them  P — 
Thoroughly. 

I  suppose  there  would  be  a  great  many  delegates 
attending  the  Convention  who  were  not  in  the  same 
position  as  yourself  in  regard  to  the  secret 
caucuses  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
delegates  who  were  attending  the  Convention  were  in 
the  same  position  as  yourself  ? — I  should  think  that 
we  had  not  quite  one-half  at  that  time,  but  we  might 
have  had. 

And  you  were  able,  of  course,  by  signs,  or  in  some 
secret  way,  to  communicate  with  each  other  ? — Yes  ; 
we  knew  each  other  instantly  when  we  met  by  giving 
the  signs. 

Pass  words  and  signs  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  attend  these  secret  caucuses  ? — I  did,  every 
one  of  them. 

Of  course  it  was  necessary  in  pursuit  of  your 
patriotic  business  that  you  should  ?— Yes. 
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That  Conveation,  I  think  yon  told  us,  was  attended 
by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  ?— Yes  ; 
and  Father  Sheehy. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  attend- 
ing a  secret  caucus  ? — Never. 

Did  you  ever  hear  either  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  or  Mr. 
Healy  speak  in  Convention  ? — Which  Convention  ? 

At  any  meeting  of-  the  Convention  ? — In  an  open 
meeting  I  did. 

Is  what  you  call  the  open  meeting  the  meeting  which 
took  place  in  the  evening  after  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
vention ? — Yes.  I  have  heard  them  speak  at  that 
meeting  and  afterwards. 

In  Convention  ? — There  was  no  Convention. 

That  is  what  I  asked  you,  whether  you  had  heard 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  or  Mr.  Tim  Healy  speak  in  Con- 
vention ? — At  that  date  and  afterwards. 

I  am  asking  you  about  one  Convention — namely,  the 
Chicago  Convention. — I  did. 

When  p — During  that  Convention  at  a  mass  meeting 
that  followed  it,  or  occurred  upon  the  same  day — I 
think  upon  the  first  day  of  the  Convention.  You  will 
permit  me  to  say  that  so  far  as  opsn  matters  were  con- 
cerned I  did  not  6x  them  upon  my  memory,  because 
they  were  of  secondary  importance  to  me,  and  so  I  did 
not  post  myself  up  so  much  in  what  was  in  the  public 
papers  every  day. 

Mr.  Beach,  will  you  forgive  me  for  con^dering  this 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  ? — I  will  do  the  best 
I  can,  Sir.    (Laughter.) 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  meeting  in  November  or 
December,  1881,  at  Chicago,  where  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  or  Mr.  Tim  Healy  spoke  ? — I  certainly 
heard  them  speak. 

At  an  open  public  meeting? — Yes,  and  atthe  Chicago 
Convention. 

The  Pkbsidekt  (to  Mr.  Lockwood).— "  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Convention  "  would  probably  serve. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — I  have,  my  Lords,  a  copy  of  the 
Irish  Nation,  which  gives  an  account  of  that  meeting, 
and  which  records  speeches  made  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor    and    Mr.  T.  Healy. 

Witness. — And  Father  Sheehy,  I  think. 

You  are  quite  right  ;  and  Father  Sheehy.  Am  I  not 
right  in  saying  that  the  Convention  never  sat  in  the 
evening  at  all  ? — As  a  Convention,  no,  Sir  ;  a  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  the  evening. 

My  Lords,  my  question  is  as  to  whether  the  Conven- 
tion ever  sat  in  the  evening  as  a  Convention,  and  the 
witness  says  he  thinks  not.  (To  witness.)  The  mass 
meeting  in  the  evening  was,  I  suppose,  open  to  the 
delegates  and  any  other  persons  who  were  interested 
in  the  meeting  ? — It  was. 

That  was  a  public  meeting  as  distinguished  from  the 
meetings  of  the  Convention  ?— Yes,  Sir  ;  but  the 
latter  were  public  also. 

But  I  suppose  the  public  could  not  take  part  in 
them  ?— The  public  occupied  the  galleries. 

They  came  to  hear,  but  not  to  speak  ?— Yes. 

In  the  evening,  I  suppose,  any  member  of  the  public 


could  take  part  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  that  would  be  admissible 
and  could  be  arranged. 

May  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  question  44,119  ; 
(To  witness)  I  want  to  correct  a  little  mistake  I  think 
you  have  made,  Mr.  Beach.  At  least,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.— Thank  you. 

This  was  the  question,  I  will  read  it  to  you  bo  that 
you  will  appreciate  your  answer  better  :— 

"  Did  Mr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Healy,  or  either  of 
them,  take  any  part  in  the  discussion  in  reference  to 
sBetts  ?  Answer. — Yea  ;  it  was  the  direct  request,  in 
fact,  of  one  of  these  two  gentlemen — I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  O'Connor — that  the  objection  to  Dr.  Betts  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  unanimously  Selected." 

Now,  was  it  not  Father  Sheehy  who  made  the  obser- 
vations you  refer  to  ? — I  will  not  deny  that  it  was  or 
was  not.  I  gave  you  my  recollection.  It  was  one  of 
those  gentlemen. 

I  daresay  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General 
will  accept  my  correction  from  this  paper.  . 

The  AiTOEirBV-GENERAi.. — Mr.  Lockwood,  is  this 
not  the  same  paper  from  which  I  read  certain  extracts, 
and  asked  my  learned  friends  whether  they  wanted 
more  given  or  not  ?  I  wish  my  passages  to  be  printed, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Lockwood  or  Mr.  Eeid  will  indicate 
what  they  want. 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — May  I  hand  the  paper  to  the  wit" 
ness  ?    It  is  the  Nation,  December  10,  1881. 

The  President. — This  seems  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  question  of  Convention.  I  see  this  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  open  Convention;  and  I  under- 
stand you  to  suggest  that  it  was  Father  Sheehy  who 
made  the  proposition.  Does  it  appear  that  that  would 
have  been  in  open  Conventron  ? 

Mr.  Lockwood. — My  Lords,  there  is,  first  of  all, 
an  account  of  the  delegates  to  begin  with.  It  appears 
to  be  a  report  of  this  Convention.  There  is  the  open- 
ing of  the  Convention — a  column  deals  with  that  ; 
then  there  is  Mr.  John  Fiuerty's  address;  there  is  also 
the  reception,  headed  "  The  reception,  which 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  a  very 
imposing  demonstration,"  and  so  on.  That  re- 
ception seems  to  take  the  form  of  a  public 
meeting.  It  gives  the  names  of  the  persons  upon 
the  platform  ;  then  come  various  speeches,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor's  speech  first,  then  Father  Sheehy  ;  after 
Father  Sheehy  I  think  Mr.  Healy  speaks,  and  then, 
my  Lords,  comes  "  Second  day's  proceedings,"  the 
last  column  of  which  deals  with  the  various  business  ; 
and  then,  on  the  last  column  of  the  page,  comes 
"  motion  to  substitute  Hynes  for  Betts."  That  takes 
place  not  at  the  public  meeting,  as  I  call  it,  but  at 
the  Convention  itself  ;  and  this  gentleman  here  says, 
speaking,  I  suppose,  with  no  very  accurate  recollec- 
tion   

Witness. — I  do  not  wish  to  pledge  myself. 

Will  you  look  at  this,  please  ?  I  think  it  will 
recall  to  your  recollection  that  you  have  made  a 
mistake   in   the   matter  ? — (Paper  handed  to  witness, 
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who  examined  it.)    Yes  ;  I  find  one  of  the   gentlemen 
was  Father  Sheehy. 

Yes  ;  but  do  you  not  correct  your  evidence  that 
you  made  in  your  examination  in  chief — thatitwas  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  ? — I  desire  to  correct  it. 

Exactly.  I  thought  you  would.  Now  Mr.  T.  P. . 
O'Connor  and  Mr.  Jlealy  were  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  ? — I  would  not  give  you  from 
memory  the  details  of  that  Convention. 

You  mean  to  say  that  would  be  a  detail  ? — Yes. 

Y'ou  do  ,not  remember  whether  they  were  or  not  ? — 
Now  you  remind  me,  I  believe  they  were. 

Do  you  know,  although  you  were  not  a  member  of 
that  committee  on  resolutions,  that  Patrick  Ford 
attempted  to  intrude  hiirsself  upon  that  committee  of 
resolutions  and  was  turned  out  ?— I  could  not  of  my 
own  knowledge  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

Never  heard  anything  about  it  ? — ^Yes,  not  particu- 
larly of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  that  he  was 
turned  away  from  it,  but  as  to  his  general  demeanour 
and  action  at  the  time. 

You  do  not  know,  then,  that  he  tried  to  intrude 
himself  upon  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  was 
tamed  out  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  was 

As  to  whs-t  they  did  or  what  that  committee  did 
during  their  sittings  you  have  no  knowledge  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  that  Ford  was  charged  in  that  Con- 
vention with  "  doctoring  "  the  No-rent  IHanifesto  ? — 
Y'es  :    he  was. 

Do  you  know  that  charge  was  made  against  him  ? — I 
do  ;  it  was  stated,  and  I  believe  he  claimed,  that  he 
was  the  instigator  and  the  author  of  the  No-rent 
Manifesto.     He  claimed  the  credit  of  dictating  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wanted  to  extend  the  mean- 
ing of  that  manifesto,  did  he  not,  by  eliminating 
some  words  of  limitation  ? — I  could  not  say  what  he 
wanted.  I  think  he  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  re- 
putation of  Patrick  Ford. 

However,  he  was  beaten  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  attend  any  other  meetings  at  which  Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor  or  Mr.  Healy  were  present  during  their 
visit  ? — With  reference  to  Mr.  Healy  I  did,  Sir,  in 
Illinois. 

My  Lords,  I  am  concerned  for  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
and  will  therefore  not  pursue  this  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Healy.  (To  witness.)  Were  you  at  New  York  at 
a  meeting  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  ? — No. 

St.  Louis  ?— No. 

Denver  ? — No. 

Boston  ?— No. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  question  of  the  Convention  of 
1881.  Y'ou  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's 
visit  to  America  with  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meetings  addressed  by 
those    gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

At  what  meetings  ?— At  the  Chicago  demonstration.  I 
acted  as  vice-president  on  that  occasion,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  John  M.  Smyth.  I  can  show  you  my  badge. 


Oh,  do  not  trouble  about  your  badge.  Were  you  at 
Nashville  ? — No,  I  attended  no  other. 

I  think,  my  Lords,  we  have  the  names  of  those  who 
presided  at  that  meeting,  and  Sir  0.  Russell  included 
the  names  of  those  persons  in  his  questions  to  the  wit- 
ness.   That  is  all  I  have  to  asli  the  witness. 

Ee-examinod  by  the  Attoekey-Geneeal. — Have  the 
documents  arrived  of  which  you  spoke  in  your  exami-. 
nation  in  chief  ? — They  had  not  at  that  time. 

Have  they  now  ? — Nearly  all. 

Give  me  the  photograph  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  which 
you  referred.  f 

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — My  Lords,  there  is  a  matter 
which  I  could  not  allude  to  properly  in  cross- 
examination,  but  your  Lordships  may  remember 
that '  this  witness  in  the  course  of  his  evidence 
referred  to  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Egan,  in 
which  conversation  Egan  told  the  witness  that  Brennan 
had  told  him  something  relating  to  Mr.  Sexton.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  is  not  evidence  against  Mr. 
Sexton,  and  I  could  not  therefore  cross-examine  this 
witness  in  regard  to  it.  But  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  Mr.  Sexton  denies 
entirely  that  any  such  interview  t&ck  place. 

The  Presiekkt. — You  say  you  are  instructed  to 
deny  it.  Of  course,  if  it  is  of  importance  it  will 
have  to  be  followed  up,  by  Mr.  Sexton  coming  to 
den.v  it  himself. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Yes,  my  Lords,  Mr.  Sexton  is 
content  that  it  should  be  followed  up. 

The  Attokkey-Genbeai,  (to  witness). — Is  that  the 
photograph  you  received  from  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  would 
like  to  state  that  I  received  two  photographs  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  This  is  one.  I  would  not  swear  whsther  it 
is  the  first  or  the  second. 

Explain  to  my  Lords  further  whj,t  you  mean  by 
receiving  two — on  the  same  occasion  ? — No  ;  one  of 
them  was  mailed  to  me  to  headquarters  of  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  enclosed  in  that  sheet  of  paper, 
with  the  House  of  Commons  stamp  upon  it  ;  also 
with  an  envelope  with  the  House  of  Commons  stamp 
upon  it,  addressed  to  me  in  Dublin,  care  of  Thomas 
Brennan,  at  headquarters  of  the  Land  League,  and 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Kettle.  This  I  will  swear  is 
one  of  them. 

Turn  the  photograph  round,  please.  Did  Mr.  Parnell 
write  the  name  on  one  of  th6m  in  your  presence  or 
not  ?-  He  did. 

Did  the  other  come  with  also  a  signature  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  On  it  ?— It  did. 

I  understand  your  answer  is  that  you  are  not  at 
present  able  to  recollect  whether  this  is  the  one  given 
to  you  personally  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  tea  room  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  whethe?  it  was  the  one 
handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Kettle  ?— I  cannot  say.  I  gave 
the  other  one  away,  and  have  not  seen  it  for  some 
years. 

That   bad   upon   it  "  Yours   very   truly,    Chas.  S. 
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Parnell."  Did  you  reosive  these  two  photographs  of 
Mr.  Egan  ? 

The  President. — I  do  noi  remember  his  sayihg 
anything  about  photographs. 

The  Attokney-Gbnekal. — No,  my  Lords  ;  this  is 
forpurposesof  identification.  (To  witness.)  Just  look  at 
the  photograph  of  Mr.  Bgan  and  tell  me  whether  it  is 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Egan  ? — Yes. 

The  writing,  did  you  sea  ? — I  saw  him  write  on 
both  "  To  Dr.  H.  Lo  Caron,  of  Braidwood,  with 
P.    Egan's  best    regards.    Paris,  May  6,  1881." 

The  other  is  a  photograph  of  leading  members  o  f 
the  Land  League  ?-^Yes. 

You  saw  Mr.  Egan  write  on  both  of  these  ? — I  did  ; 
that  is  the  sheet  of  paper  I  received. 

You  mentioned  having  received  some  documents 
from  Dr.  Kenny,  which  Bayton  sent  to  you  ? — An 
official  envelope,  I  stated  in  my  evidence. 

Is  that  the  packet  you  received  from  Mr.  Boyton 
(packet  handed  to  witness)  ? — This  is  the  original 
packet. 

Are  these  photographs  of  Boyton  ?— Yes. 

And  a  piece  of  paper  ;  read  what  is  on  it  ? — Wit- 
ness (reading). —  "  Dr.  Kenny,  please  give  to  our 
friend  to  take  to  America."  On  the  envelope,  "  Dr. 
Kenny  from  Boyton  before  he  leaves  the  prison." 

The  President. — Who  wrote  that  on  the  envelope  ? 
— My  Lord,  I  have  no  knowledge. 

The  ATTOKNEr-GENEP.AL. — You  stated  in  answer  to 
one  of  the  very  earliest  questions  in  cross-examina- 
tion that  you  had  often  considered  this  question  of 
the  oath  and  wished  to  explain  to  my  Lords.  Just 
explain  ? — I  would  like  to  state,  mj  Lords,  that  the 
moral  .side  of  the  question  I  have  often  thought  of. 

The  Attobmey-Genekaj,  (to  the  President). — Your 
Lordships  indicated  before  to  him  that  it  was  not  the 
time  ' 

The  President. — If  he  wishes  it  he  may  explain  ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question. 

The  witness. — I  accede  to  your  wishes,  my  Lords. 

About  what  number  of  members  used  to  attend  the 
camp  meetings  i'— It  fluctuated  very  much.  In  my  own 
camp  the  average  attendance  would  not  be  half  ;  it 
would  not  exceed  15. 

On  returning  from  a  Convention  it  was  your  duty  to 
present  a  report  ? — Yes. 

You  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Reid  whether  you  re- 
ported to  the  camp  what  passed  at  the  Convention 
with  reference  to  dynamite.  Is  this  (document  produced) 
a  report  to  your  camp  of  what  passed  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  1881  ?— Yes  ;  that  is  the  original  report. 

Mr.  Reid. — Did  you  send  this  document  to  the 
camp  ?— I  composed  it  as  the  report  of  my  visit  to  the 
Convention,  and  submitted  it  to  the  camp  in  my 
capacity  of  delegate. 

You  say  you  read  this  to  the  camp  ? — I  did. 

How  njany  people  were  present? — Not  more  than  25. 

Where  ?— At  Braidwood 


The  Attorney-General. — You  summoned  your  camp 
to  hear  this  report,  and  it  was  read  ? — Yes. 

The  ATTOBNBr-GBNERAL  (reading)  :— 

"  Of  all  the  Conventions  of  the  V.C.  ever  held  the 
one  just  adjourned  was  the  most  important.  And  in 
presenting  you  with  this  brief  report  of  its  doings,  I 
desire  to  state  that  the  many  newspaper  reports  set 
afloat  have  been  merely  the  wildest  kind  of  guessing. 
The  secrets  of  the  organization,  that,  if  known,  would 
endanger  the  lives  and  liberties  of  some  of  our 
brethren  at  home,  were  sacredly  kept  ;  and  the  lying 
statements,  I  believe,  were  published  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  provoking  the  delegates  into  some  explana- 
tion to  the  reporters  that  would  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  public.  However,  notwithstanding  the  many 
projects  and  schemes  concocted  by  the  newspaper 
fraternity  of  Chicago,  such  as  securing  possession  of 
the  rooms  above  and  alongside  of  the  Convention-hall, 
and  boring  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  over  the  chairman's 
seat  ;  opera-glass  viewing  from  across  the  street  ; 
repeated  attempts  to  gain  admission  and  buttonhole 
the  delegates  ;  and  the  employment  of  Tuttle's  and 
Pinkertou's  minions — all  the  attempts  tailed  in  their 
object.  A  more  intelligent  body  of  men  I  never  saw 
— 14  lawyers  and  six  doctors  amongst  them.  While  it 
is  a  fact  that  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  Conven- 
tion there  was  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  and 
occasional  heat  in  debate,  yet  there  was  less  of  it 
than  I  ever  saw  in  any  similar  body.  All  the  stories 
told  of  bolts,  dissensions,  and  divisions  are  without 
the  slightest  foundation.  In  fact,  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  not  exceeding  halt-a-dozen  delegates  were 
absent  from  the  roll  call,  and  then  it  was  for  some 
argent  reason,  or  absence  on  committee,  or  some  other 
work.  The  organization  of  the  Convention  was  com- 
pleted upon  the  first  day — Wednesday — and  continued 
until  the  close.  The  organization  was  represented  by 
delegates  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  including 
envoys  from  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  I.R.B.  The 
Convention  commenced  its  deliberations  at  10  a.m., 
August  3,  and  ended  at  12  noon,  August  10.  Some  o£ 
the  delegates  came  to  the  Convention  with  minds 
biassed  by  rumours  and  public  lying  statements  made 
by  O'D.  Rossa  and  his  friends,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion to  probe  and  sift  to  the  bottom  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  statements.  In  connexion  with  Rossa, 
Crowe  and  others  of  the  same  ilk,  I  would  say  that 
while  I  believe  they  or  some  of  them  may  be  honest 
in  believing  that  the  cause  they  are  pursuing  is  for 
the  benefit  of,  and  likely  to  accomplish  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  native  land,  I  have  no  faith  in  a  party  of 
men  who  have  during  the  past  two  years  asked  and 
received  of  the  American  people  assistance  to  prevent 
their  suffering  countrymen  from  starving  and  sinking 
into  paupers'  graves,  and  who  now  threaten  the  lives 
of  these  same  generous  people,  because  they  happen 
to  be  upon  vessels  that  perchance  may  be  floating 
under  the  British  flag.  A  dynamite  movement  we  all 
firmly  believe  in,  but  one  of  the  kind  suggested  by 
thdse  men  I  believe  would  only  result  in  retaliatory 
measures  that  would  bring  about  a  war  of  races,  and 
would  result  in  the  slaughter  of  oar  people  in  Ireland 
and  England.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  in  America, 
who  are  living  in  a  place  of  safety,  to  talk  of  what 
could  be  done,  but  I  believe  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
Ireland  and  their  wishes  should  be  first  of  all  taken 
into  consideration  in  this.  True  we  have  a  similar 
element  amongst  us  who  have  tried  to  carry  out  various 
schemes  and  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  which  have 
been  prevented  by  the  K.D.,  owing  to   the  wishes  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  organization  at  home.  TheV.C.  is  the 
only  Irish  revolutionary  organization  in  America  that 
is  acknowledged  by,  or  gives  assistance  and  works 
in  co-operation  with  the  I.K.B.,  and  the  l.R.B,  is 
the  only  organization  having  an  actual  existence  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  at  defeat,  the  two 
organizations  are  working  in  entire  harmony  and 
accord.  They  are  constantly  increasing  in  wealth, 
members  and  war  material,  and  a  close  alliance  has 
been  formed,  with  new  Governments,  both  of  which 
have  a  bone  to  pick  with  England." 

What  Governments  are  referred  to  ? — Russia  and 
Spain. 

The  Atiobhet-Genekai,  continuing  : — 
"  The  leaders  of  the  Land  League  are  in  part  in 
accord  with  us,  and  are  willing  to  devote  their  means 
and  energies  to  promote  revolutionary  plans,  and 
through  them  we  are  likely  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Republican  party  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  We  have  already  received  proof  of 
what  they  have  the  power  and  willingness  to  do  in 
the  Boer  affair,  which,  through  them  has  cost  the 
British  Government  millions  of  dollars.  With  agents 
and  friends  in  Australia,  India,  Canada,  Afghanistan, 
Africa,  and  the  assistance  of  Russia  and  Spain, 
•with  the  backing  of  13  millions  of  people  of  Irish 
descent  or  extraction  in  this  country,  we 
think  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  England's 
difficulty  will  be  Ireland's  opportunity." 

The  President. — Cannot  you  call  attention  to  those 
parts  of  the  report  which  you  wish  particularly  to  be 
noticed  by  us  ?  Then  if  Mr.  Eeid  wishes  to  put 
further  questions  he  can  do  so. 

The  Attornky-Genbbal.— Very  well,  my  Lord.  I 
will  first  direct  attention  to  the  figures  of  the  finance 
report.  The  total  income  is  put  down  as  $50,362,  and 
in  the  table  headed  "  Disposed  of  as  follows  "  we 
find  "Organization,  $2,833  ;  I.E.B.  (Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood),  for  tools,  $10,773.     Then  I  read  :— 

"  The  matter  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  came  up  for 
thorough  investigation.  The  history  of  this  fund  is  so 
well  known  to  you  that  I  need  not  explain  further 
than  to  state  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Rossa  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  appointed  by  and  controlled  by  the 
V.C.  ;  it,  however,  not  assuming  any  responsibility  to 
the  public  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  fund  was 
spent — the  trustees  alone  are  responsible  to  those  who 
had  subscribed  to  this  fund." 

There  is  next  a  statement  of  accounts  which  accords 
with  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness  in  his  examina- 
tion in  chief.  In  this  statement  there  is  the  item  for 
"  torpedo  boat."  There  are  also  the  items,  "  Burke 
and  Luby  and  reception  Condon  and  Meledy,  $1,000," 
and  "  O'Kelly  and  Irish  World  Loan,  $12,000." 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Is  an  amount  relating 
to  O'Mahoney's  funeral  in  that  account  ? 

Witness. — In  presenting  a  report  of  that  kind  to  my 
camp  it  would  not  have  done  for  me  to  tell  the  whole 
truth  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Where  was  O'Mahoney 
buried  ?— In  this  country,  my  Lord. 


The  Attobney-Gbneral. — The  next  part  I  wish  to 
read  is  this  : — 

"  The  envoy  to  Ireland  made  his  report,  showing 
that  the  condition  of  the  organization  is  healthy,  not- 
withstanding the  Arms  Bill  and  Coercion  Act,  arms 
having  been  shipped  into  the  country,  the  number 
only  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  money  devoted 
to  their  purchase  and  shipment.  The  work  goes  bravely 
on,  though  under  greater  difficulties.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  report  that  since  last  Convention 
3,546  '  tools  '  have  been  imported,  and  the  R.  D. 
have  472  on  hand  ready  to  plant.  They  recommend 
continued  support  and  renewed  efforts  to  arm  the 
people,  and  point  to  the  fact  of  so  few  losses  as 
proof  of  the  care  and  fidelity  of  the  men  and  officers. 

"  Three  lots,  in  all  40  rifles  and  five  revolvers, 
have  been  seized  by  the  British  Government  in  two 
years. 

"  The  R.I.B.  have  received  and  ex- 
pended for  tools     £4,815    15    6 

"  Expenses  have  been £2,010      0    0 

"  FromIreland,receivedforarms,  &c.    £1,359    14    6 
"  England  and  Scotland         ...        ...    £1,763      0    0 

"  Total  expended  since  last  report...     £6,828       8    5 
"  Purchased  arms — Sniders    ...    2,844 
"  Revolvers         702 


"  Total    3,546 

"  Losses — Rifles  40,  revolvers  5. 

"  Proposed    to  purchase  arid  ship   200  6in.  cannon, 
submitted  by  O'M.  Condon. 

"  State  of  the  organization  on  other  side. 

"Number  of  members — 

"  North  of  Ireland       12,748 

"  South      6,403 

"  East        3,683 

"  West       8,974 

"  North  of  England     4,477 

"  South     570 

"  Scotland  1,326 


"  Total    38,181  " 
(To    the    witness.)    Where      did    these    figures    come 
from  ? — They  were  submitted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  Convention. 

The  Attobney-Genkbal.— Then  I  would  draw 
attention  to  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  O'M.  Condon  laid  before  the  Convention  the 
various  projects  and  sch.emes  he  has  attempted  to 
carry  out,  and  claiiaed  the  R.  D.  (Revolutionary 
Committee)  had  not  acted  right  in  opposing  them, 
especially  the  stopping  of  evictions  and  rescue  of 
Davitt.     The  R.  D.  in  turn  defended  their  action." 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Body 
are  given,  and  then  there  is  the  finance  report  on  the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  Then  we  read  : — "  The  envoy  (to 
Ireland)  was  Captain  Maokay,  the  envoy  from 
Supreme  Council,  O'Connor,  secretary  of  Supreme 
Council."  Explain  who  O'Connor  was. — The  person 
known  as  Dr.  Clarke  or  Dr.  Kenealy,  whom  I  met 
in  Paris. 

The  ATTOEHBr-GBNERAL.— This  is  the  last  extract 
from  the  report  which  I  purpose  to  read  :— 

".  Full  details  of  the  correspondence  was  laid 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioi^s.  Plans, 
samples   of   torpedoes,  grenades,  submarine    work  on 
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manufacture  of  every  kind  of  war  material  presented. 
Full  details  were  laid  before  committee  on 
foreign  affairs  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  recep- 
tion. The  appointment  of  a  military  board  is  now 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  will  fill  it 
at  their  first  meeting.  Condon  reported  promises  made 
by  Garfield  and  others  favourable  to  the  cause.  It 
was  decided  to  let  the  Land  League  alone.  Active 
and  determined  men  are  now  at  the  head  of  the 
organization,  and  a  change  is  to  be  made  of  more 
active  men  on  other  side.  Some  are  personal  friends 
of  Parnell  and  Bgan — Sullivan,  for  instance  ;  and  he 
js  to  some  extent  controlled  by  Hynes.  Boland  and 
Freely  are  in  for  work.  Freely  is  of  a  very  radical, 
desperate  type.  George  C.  West  under  charges  of 
being  a  spy,  after  being  duly  tried,  was  acquitted. 
There  are  those  who  still  believe  him  guilty — he  will 
never  be  trusted  again  as  in  the  past." 

Examination  continued. — You  have  been  asked  what 
was  discussed  at  the  Convention  with  reference  to 
dynamite.  What  kind  of  discussions  took  place  at 
the  secret  meetings  ? — The  matter  was  referred  to  both 
in  discussion  and  in  private  conversation.  In  discus- 
sion, a  secret  warfare — I  do  not  know  that  it  was  ever 
particularized  as  dynamite — but  a.  secret  warfare,  of 
the  character  which  I  have  mentioned,  was  in  open 
discussion  almost  unanimously  advocated  at  that  Con- ' 
vention. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  my  learned  friends  that 
the  only  dynamite  party  was  the  O'Donovan  Bossa 
party.  Was  that  so  ? — Outside  the  "V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood). 

Was  there  a  dynamite  party  in  the  V.C.  inde- 
pendent of  O'Donovan  Eossa  ? — Yes  ;  Eossa  at  this 
date  had  an  organization  of  his  own. 

Then  the  dynamite  party  in  the  V.C.  was  net 
O'Donovan  Rossa's  ? — No. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— When  was  the  V.C.  first 
established  ? — I  date  it  from  the  year  1872. 

The  At-tornby-Genebal. — As  to  O'Donovan  Eossa's 
expulsion.  What  was  his  offence  ? — He  used  this 
language,  "  That  he  wanted  to  rule  or  ruin."  He 
could  not  rule,  and  would  not  act  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  and,  as  the  result,  there  was  a  great  disturb- 
ance, which  ultimately  culminated  in  his  getting  up 
an  organization  of  his  own  and  his  expulsion  from  the 
V.  C. 

Was  the  connexion  between  the  V.  C.  and  the 
Supreme  Council  ever  broken  ? — Yes,  for  two  years, 
dating  from  the  Boston  Convention  of  1884. 

Up  to  1884  the  connexion  had  never  been  broken  ? 
—No.     ■ 

You  said  in  cross-examination  that  Rossa  was  not 
expelled  before  1881  or  1882,  and  your  attention  was 
thereupon  called  to  a  passage  in  a  circular,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  previous  expul- 
sion. What  is  your  explanation  ?— Notwithstanding 
the  order  of  the  F.C.  expelling  Rossa  in  1880,  he  was 
not  expelled,  having  so  large  an  influence  in  his  camp 
that  they  refused  to  act  on  the  order  of  the  F.O.  until 
one  year  after. 

Was  the  I.R.B.  (Irish  RepubUoan   Brotherhood)  the 


name    of   the    Fenian    movement  in  Ireland  ? — It  was 
known  as  the  I.R.B. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  I.R.B.  ? — When  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  organization  of  the  V.C.  in  the  United  States  ; 
never  before. 

Were  there  any  factions  in  the  I.R.B.  besides  the 
Stephens  faction  and  the  Supreme  Council  party  ?— > 
No. 

They  were  the  two  leading  divisions  ? — Yes. 

Which  was  the  more  powerful  in  1879  and  1880  ?— • 
The  I.R.B.  decidedly. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  instructions  ^iven  to  you  by 
Mr.  Pamell  in  the  course  of  your  interview  in  the 
House  uf  Commons  and  to  your  communicating  with 
Devoy,  Sullivan,  Hynes,  and  Dr.  Carroll  ? — Yes. 

The  one  whom  Mr.  Parnell  was  anxious  you  should 
see  was  Devoy  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  since  you  were  examined  on  the  point  re- 
ceived the  original  letter  written  to  you  by  Devoy  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  this  it  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  has  been  in  my  possession  from 
the  date  when  I  received  it. 

The  letter,  tny  Lords,  is  dated  the  24th  of  June, 
1881,  and  is  from  John  Devoy  addressed  to  Dr.  Le 
Caron.  I  may  say  it  is  a  direct  answer  to  what  was 
put  to  the  witness  in  cross-examination. 

Hr.  AsQUiTH. — I  do  not  see  how  the  Attorney* 
General  is  entitled  to  read;this  letter. 

The  Attoeney-GenbraIj. — This  gentleman  has  stated 
that  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  communicate 
with  Devoy  with  reference  to  a  certain  object.  He 
was  asked  in  cross-examination  by  Sir  C.  Russell 
Whether  he  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Parnell  the 
substance  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Devoy, 
and  he  said  that  he  did  not  do  so  because  he  was 
asked  to  write  to  Bgan.  This  is  a  direct  communica- 
tion from  Devoy  himself  with  regard  to  these  instruc- 
tions. I  did  not  put  it  in  in  chief  because  I  had  not 
the  letter  then. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — It  is  a,lleged  that  it  forms  part  of 
the  negotiations  which  this  witness  has  said  he  was 
instructed  by  Mr.  Pamell  to  make.  I  cannot  object 
to  its  admission,  as  conversations  have  been  already 
admitted  relating  to  the  negotiations. 

The  Attornby-GbnbbAIi  then  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  41,  Orange-street,  Newhaven.     Office  of 
Mr.  Reynolds,  24th  June,  1881. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  am  sprry  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
here  for  New  York  last  Saturday  ;  consequently  I  did 
not  get  your  letters  till  my  return  last  night.  They 
would  have  been  sent  on  to  me,  but  I  was  expected  to 
return.  I  am  much  obliged  for  the  information  you 
have  given  me  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  a 
matter  that  affects  us  all  so  closely.     I  have  not  beard 

fromH." 

(To  witness.)    Who  is  H.  ?— Hynes. 

TheAxTORNBY-GBHEEAL,  Continuing:— 

"  But  yesterday  I  received  a  note  from  E.  urging; 
me    strongly   to  go  over,  but  I  did  not  understand  for 
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what  purpose  till  I  prot  your  explanation.  1  should 
lite  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare  the  time  and  if 
I  thought  my  visit  would  produce  the  effect  antici- 
pated, but  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I  have  no  autho- 
rity to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  man  would  under- 
take to  speak  for  the  V.  C.  without  its  consent,  and 
which  must  take  time  to  get,  and  none  of  us,  even  if 
we  had  that  consent,  could  give  any  guarantee  forthe 
individuals  on  the  other  side,  who  are  hostile,  and 
who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  home  organization.  There  can  be  no  change  ihere 
until  there  is  a  change  of  persons,  and  that  is  sure  to 
come  in  time.  All  I  could  do  would  be  to  tell  B.  and 
P." 

(To  witness.)  Who  are  E.  and  P.  ? — Kgan  and 
Parriell. 

The  Attoeney-Genekai,.  continuing  :— 

"  On  my  own  responsibility  what  I  believe  would  be 
satisfactory  to  our  friends  here,  and  make  propositions 
that  I  might  have  felt  morally  certain  would  be  ap- 
proved of  ;  but  I  would  not  on  any  consideration  have 
them  pay  my  expenses  ;  that  would  place  me  in  a 
false  position  at  once.  I  have  asked  advice,  and  if 
certain  friends  here  think  it  the  right  thing  to  do,  I 
shall  start  next  Wednesday  ;  bat  at  present  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  so  advised.  They  seem  to  misunder- 
stand our  dissatisfaction  hero.  It  is  not  their  action 
in  Ireland,  but  the  action  they  allow  their  friends 
to  take  in  their  name  here.  There  is  little  difference 
of  opinion  about  the  essential  point,  but  we  cannot 
tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  began  in  Buffalo.  Please 
drop  me  a  line.      Yours  in  haste,  John  Devoy." 

Ee-ezaminatiou  continued. — Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
a  question  upon  this  particular  matter — "  I  have  no 
authority  to  speak  for  anybody,  ,  .  .  none  of  ns 
.  .     could    give   any  guarantee  for  the  individuals 

on  the  other  side,  who  are  hostile,"  &c.  I  think  you 
said  Mr.  Parnell  referred  to  certain  names — Daly,  of 
Castlebar,  an:l  others — as  opposing  him  ? 

Mr.  AsQiTiTH. — No,  no. 

The  Attorney-Gbneeal.— Did  Mr.  Parnell  refer  to 
any  names  ? — No  ;  Mr.  0 'Kelly  did,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Parnell. 

The  Attokney-General. — I  will  refer  your  Lord- 
ships   to    page    2,497    of    the  notes,  question  43,712 — 

"  Did  he  mention  any  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  at  this  time  opposing  Mr.  Parnell  P^Yes. 
That  is  what  I  want  to  get.  Who  were  they  ? — 
Daly,  of  Castlebar,  Ryan,  of  Dublin  ;  the  Cork  organi- 
zation he  spoke  of  particularly.  Is  that  all  that 
you  recollect  at  present  of  the  parties  he  referred 
to  as  opposing  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes  ;  he  spoke  of  John 
O'Leary  himself  ;  he  also  spoke  of  Doran,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Comicilof  Queenstown."  (To  witness.) 
Did  anybody  mention  any  names  of  people  opposing 
Mr.  Parnell  on  this  side  ? — Names  were  mentioned, 
decidedly,  particularly  by  0 'Kelly — some  of  thom  in 
tho  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

AVill  you  tell  us  to  the  best  of  your  recollection 
those  who  were  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pamell's  presence  ? 
^At  this  length  Of  time  I  would  not  like  to  mention 
any  other  names  than  Daly,  of  Castlebar.  I  think  John 
O'Connor  and  John  O'Lcarv  were  mentioned. 

Now,  Devoy    refers   in   this   letter    to  individuals. 


"who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  home  organization."  Did  you  communicate  those 
names  to  Devoy  or  not  ?— Yes,  I  believe  it  was  men- 
tioned by  O'Kelly. 

Do  you  know  to  what  names  Devoy  referred  when 
he  said  that  no  one  could  give  any  guarantee  for  the 
individuals  who  were  hostile  ? 

Mr.  AsQtJiTH. — I  object.  Lot  ns  have  what  he  did 
communicate  to  Devoy,  if  anything. 

The  Attorney-General. — Had  you  communicated 
anything  to  Devoy  about  persons  who  were  hostile  ? — 
Yes,  I  had  given  the  best  description  I  could  of 
several  individuals  who  opposed  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
of  the  situation.  First,  I  spoke  about  the  home 
organization,  and  then  I  mentioned  individuals  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection.  I  know  I  mentioned  John 
O'Leary  and  what  he  had  said. 

Is  that  all  you  remember  you  said  ? — From  memory  I 
would  not  like  to  say  more. 

With  regard  to  this  statement  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  home  organization,  did 
you  yourself  know  who  were  the  home  organization, 
apart  from  those  individuals,  or  not  ? — No. 

Therefore  that  statement  is  not  upon  your  authority? 
—No. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  words — "  We  cannot 
toleratethe  kind  oE  thing  begun  in  Buffalo  " — towhat 
does  that  refer  ? 

Mr.  Beid. — I  would  ask  whether  the  Attorney- 
General  is  entitled  to  ask  this  gentleman  what  con- 
struction he  places  upon  any  words  of  this  letter  ? 

The  President. — This  refers  to  facts,  and  not  only 
to  construction. 

Witness. — It  refers  to  the  fact  of  an  attempt  at  the 
Buffalo  Convention,  instigated,  it  was  said,  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  Ihis  side  of  the  water,  to 
dispose  of  the  organization  and  to  disrupt  the  secret 
revolutionary  organization  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

Was  that  the  same  thing  which  cropped  up  at  tho 
convention  of  1881  .' — It  was. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — May  I  ask  did  it  not  refer  to  the 
protest  mado  and  tho  resolution  passed  at  Boston 
against  violence  and  crime  ? — No  ;  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  ASQUITII.— Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

Ke-examinatiou  continued. — It  does  not  refer  to  the 
question  of  tho  election  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Betts  ? — No  ; 
it  refers  to  the  atteirpt  solely  to  ruin  the  organization 
to  which  John  Devoy  belonged.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  J.  Reynolds,  from  whose  office  that  letter  was 
written,  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  tho  paper,  was 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  body  at  that  time. 

Now,  you  have  said  you  were  instructed  by  Egan  to 
write  to  him.    Did  you  write  ?— Yes. 

Have  yon  got  copies  of  your  letters  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  write  more  than  once  ?— Yes. 

Did  Devoy  come  over  or  not  ?— No,  he  did  not. 

Did  anybody  else  come  over  in  cousequenoe  of  your 
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comniunication  ? — After  my  consmunication  ;  I  would 
notlike  to  saydefmitely*^' in  consequence  "  of  it.  The 
first  was  Alexander  Sullifan. 

Now,  a  number  of  persona  who  were  on  tuo  platform 
at  Mr.  Pavnell's  receptions  have  been  referred  to  as 
being  ostensibly  respectable  persons.  You  have  said 
something  about  qualifying  your  remarks  as  to  Sulli- 
van's respectability  ;  to  what  do  you  refer  ? — I  do 
not  consider,  Sir,  that  morally  he  was  a  respectable 
man.  He  was  tried  twice  on  a  charge  of  murder  (Mr. 
ASQUITU. — And  acquitted),  and  ho  was  also  tried  for 
arson. 

Now,  you  have  mentioned  Finerty  ;  was  he  tried 
tor  anything  at  all  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  spoke  of  Egan  either  being  expelled  or  retiring 
from  the  organization  ;  in  what  year  was  that  ? — I 
had  not  heard  of  it  until  1SS3. 

At  what  date  did  you  hear  of  it  as  taking  place  ? — I 
6o  not  know. 

When  did  you  fir.st  hear  of  Egan's  being  connected 
with  the  I.R.B  in  Ireland  ?— Previous  to  my  coming 
to  this  country  in  1S81  I  had  heard  it  mentioned. 

Then  at  the  time  you  came  over  you  believed  him 
to  be  connected  with  the  I.U.B.  ? — I  did. 

You  knew  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to 
his  being  connected  with  it  when  you  came  over  here  ? 
—No. 

And  what  you  heard  as  to  some  previous  discussion 
you  heard  in  1SS3  ? — Yes  ;  the  matter  was  discussed 
for  the  lirst  time  when  he  arrived  in  America. 

How  long  before  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  or 
U.B.  (United  Brotherhood)  ? — The  matter  was  then 
brought  up  for  discussion.  I  would  only  swear  to  the 
time  when  I  first  met  him  in  secret  caucusses.  I  first 
met  Egan  in  the  organization  not  earlier  than  the  last 
of  May,  1883. 

It  comes  to  this,  then — that  you  did  not  know  of 
his  separation  from  the  l.B.B.  before  you  saw  him 
in  Paris  ? — No. 

And  as  early  as  May,  1883,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
secret  caucus  of  the  U.B.  or  U.S.  ?— No  ;  he  was  not 
at  first  a  member  of  the  secret  caucus.  I  met  him 
first  at  Camp  18,  at  Chicago.  I  am  not  certain  as  to 
the  date,  but  I  would  put  it  about  the  1st  of  June, 
1883.     He  must  have  beeu  a  member  then. 

Now,  you  have  been  asked  about  numbers  of  persons 
who  were  on  the  platforms  ;  what  do  you  wish  to  say 
as  to  the  power  of  control  over  these  meetings  ? — As 
far  as  the  world  knew  of  the  open  demonstrations.  Sir 
C.  Russell  stated  what  was  the  fact— that  they  were 
attended  and  recognized  by  all  the  most  prominent 
men  in  America.  But,  as  far  as  internal  manipulation 
was  concerned,  they  were  exclusively — and  almost  ex- 
clusively in  other  places — controlled  by  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  organization,  without  doubt. 

Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  New  York  in  March, 
1880  ? — No.  I  do  not  get  all  my  knowledge  merely 
by  attending  every  meeting. 

■Were  you  at  Cincinnati  in  February,  1880  ? — ^Yes,  I 
believe  I  was. 


Justlook  at  thatreport  (handingnewspapertowitness) 
of  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  the  Irish  World  ;  were 
you  at  that  meeting  or  not  ? — Yes,  Sir,  1  was  at  that 
meeting.  I  think  that  that  is  a  substantial  and 
correct  report  of  what  took  place  at  that  meeting. 

Now,  a  question  or  two  about  the  people.  You 
mentioned  Judge  Fitzgerald,  I  think  ;  was  he  a 
member  of  the  V.C.  (United  Brotherhood)  ?— Yes. 

Judge  Mallau  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say.  A  very 
small  minority  of  the  names  published  in  the  paper 
were  members  of  the  V.C.  There  are  23,000  members 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  ;  I  know  every  prominent 
man,  but  with  regard  to  individual  members  in  cities 
all  over  the  country  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  members  or  not,  especially  as  many  of  them 
probably  have  the  same  name. 

I  see  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution, including  Devoy,  Smyth,  Breslin,  Maguire,  and 
others.  How  many  of  them  were  V.C.  men  ? — I  cannot 
see  without  looking  at  the  report. 

Mr.  Reid.^I  suppose  the  Attorney-General's  object 
is  only  to  ascertain  whether  they  .were  members  of 
the  V.C.  ? 

The  Attoesey-General. — That  is  quite  right.  (To 
witness.)  Do  you  recognize  any  of  the  names  of 
persons  at  the  New  York  meeting  as  members  of  the 
V.C.  ? — I  recognize  ten. 

Out  of  how  many  altogether  ? — Probably  20. 

You  have  seen  the  working  of  these  meetings,  and 
how  these  men  work  together,  and  whether  complete 
control  is  obtained  or  not  ? — I  could  not  explain  how 
it  is  done  ;  they  do  not  tell  you  what  they  are  going 
to  do  beforehand  ;  it  never  appears  on  the  surface, 
but  they  have  a  peculiar  way  of  manipulating  matters 
in  a  very  shrewd  manner  indeed. 

bo  you  remember  anything  at  that  meeting  about 
proxies  ? — We  were  ordered  to  send  proxies  to  Mr. 
Egan.  I  received  a  circular,  and  in  accordance  with 
it  I  got  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Reilly  five  proxies  for  the 
open  conventionof  the  NationalLeague.  Timothy  Crane, 
who,  I  think,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Cre- 
dentials, showed  mo  40  proxies  which  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  by  the  president  of  the  National  League 
to  secure  V.C.  representation  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  would  ask  whether  this  is  evidence. 

The  President. — He  is  only  telling  us  what  the 
process  of  voting  was. 

Re-examination  continued. — About  what  date,  Major 
Le  Caron  ? 

The  President  (interposing). — Before  we  part,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  is  you  are  aiming  at. 

Tho  ArrORNEY-GENEEAii. — I  simply  wish  to  get 
from  the  witness  without  any  suggestion  to  him  some 
corroboration  of  what  he  has  said  as  to  the  control 
obtained  over  this  Convention  by  the  U.  B.  and  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood). 

The  President.— The  witness  has  already  said  that 
there  were  ways  of  doing  it  which  he  could  ndt 
exactly  describe.  I  dare  say  that  is  the  same  as 
regards  many  other  things- 
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The  Attobney-Generai. — I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
that,  my  Lord. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  the  Court  reassembling, 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal. — I  propose  now  to  read  a 
portion  of  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Pamell  which  this 
witness  identifies. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH  (in  the  absence  of  Sir  C.  Russell).— I 
must  not  be  understood  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  the 
report,  or  that  it  is  in  evidence  against  us. 

The  Attoeney-Genbeal. — The  witness  says  the 
Bpeech  is  within  his  recollection. 

The  Peesidbnt  (to  Mr.  Asquith). — For  convenience 
I  suppose  you  would  rather  have  the  speech  read  than 
take  it  from  the  witness's  recollection. 

Mr.  Asquith.— If  that  ia  the  alternative,  my  Lord, 
I  certainly  would.     (Laughter.) 

The  Attoeney-Geneeai  then  read  from  the  report 
in  the  Irish  World  the  following  extract  from  aspeech 
by  Mr.  Pamell  at  Cincinnati  in  1880  : — 

"  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  in  Ireland,  and 
that  work  is  going  to  succeed.  Justice  and  the  many 
against  injustice  and  the  few  must  win.  With  your 
help  in  keeping  our  people  alive  this  winter  I  feel 
confident  wo  shall  kill  the  Irish  landlord  system.  And 
when  we  have  given  Ireland  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
we  shall  have  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  up  our  Irish  nation.  The  feudal  tenure  and  the 
rule  of  the  minority  have  been  the  corner-stone  of 
English  misrule.  Pall  out  that  corner-stone,  break  it 
up,  destroy  it,  and  you  underiliine  English  misgovern- 
ment.  .  .  .  And  let  us  not  forget  that  that  is  the 
ultimate  goal  at  which  all  we  Irishmen  aim.  None 
of  us — whether  we  are  in  America  or  in  Ireland  or 
wherever  we  may  be — will  be  satisfied  until  we  have 
destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps  Ireland  bound  to 
England." 

Mr.  Asquith. — ^Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  the 
accuracy  of  that  report  is  seriously  disputed. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal. — I  am  at  present  on  the 
evidence  I  have  got. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — What  is  the  date  of 
that  speech  ? 

Witness. — The  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting 
at  Cincinnati,  on  February  23,  1880. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — You  were  asked  some- 
thing with  reference  to  Bgan  speaking  to  you  of  a 
gentleman  named  Pigott  in  connexion  with  the 
Irishman  ;  was  anything  said  at  that  time  as  to 
whom  the  Irishman  belonged  ? — I  think  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Egan  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  the  proprietor. 

Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  anything  about 
the  sale  and  purchase  oE  the  Irishman  ? — Of  my  own 
knowledge  nothing. 

Did  Bgan  say  anything  to  you  about  it  more  than  you 
have  told  us  ? — ^No. 

The  Attokney-Geneeai.— We  shall  prove,  my  Lord, 
that  the  paper  was  purchased  with  money  borrowed  by 
Mr.  Davitt  from  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  (To  witness.) 
You  were  asked  by  Mr.Lockwood  about  Mr. O'Connor  and 


Mr.Healy,  and  you  have  already  given  evidence  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  meeting.  Since  you  gave  yonrevi- 
dence  in  chief  have  you  received  from  America  two 
original  telegrams  ?— Yes.  One  is  from  W.  J.  Hynes, 
dated  November  7,  1881,  and  is  as  follows  :— "  Healy 
will  be  with  yoa  on  Saturday  if  can  get  to  Streeter  on 
Sunday  evening.— W.  J.  Hynes."  The  other  dated 
December  8,  1881,  and  is  as  follows  :— "  As  arrange- 
ment not  made  I  will  not  attend  onSaturday.— Healy." 

Had  you  anything  to  do  about  arranging  meetings 
for  Mr.  Healy  ?— Only  on  that  occasion.  I  received 
instruction  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Hynes. 

You  received  instructions  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Hynes 
personally  ?— I  will  not  be  positive ;  I  think  by  letter. 

Is  that  telegram  (produced)  from  Mr.  Hynes  about 
the  meeting?— Yes  ;  it  relates  to  arranging  a  meeting 
for  Devoy. 

Did  you  generally  receive  instructions  to  arrange 
for  the  meetings  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  looked  upon  as  the 
party  having  charge  of  matters  in  that  section. 

What  place  did  your  instructions  embrace  ?— 
Actually  my  own  town,  but  I  interested  myself  at 
other  places. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  suggested  independent 
position  of  the  Land  League  in  America,  I  ask  you 
whether,  to  use  your  own  phrase,  the  secret  organiza- 
tion succeeded  in  running  the  open  one  in  America  ? — 
It  did,  Sir. 

Look  at  this  circular  of  May  19,  1883,  issued  by 
Alexander  Sullivan,  Father  O'Reilly,  J.  J.  Hynes,  did 
you  receive  it  from  the  Land  League  office  ? — Yes. 

The  Attoeney-General. — I  do  not  want  to  read  it, 
my  Lord.  It  is  dated  from  the  office  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  of  America,  and  states  that 
there  were :  among  others  present  Patrick  Egan,  Alex- 
ander Sullivan,  Father  O'Reilly,  M.  V.  Gannon,  Dr. 
Wallace,  James  Reynolds,  and  J.  J.  Hynes.  (To 
witness.)  Who  was  J.  J.  Hynes  ? — He  was  then 
secretary  of  the  Land  League. 

Was  J.  J.  Hynes  a  member  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he  was. 

Do  you  know  James  O'Donnell,  of  Walnut-street, 
Chicago  ?— He  lived  for -.20  years  at  312,  Walnut- 
street,  Chicago,  to  my  knowledge.  He  has  always 
been  a  tried  and  trusted  member  of  the  V.  C.  (United 
Brotherhood)  and  other  organizations,  and  has  always 
held  official  positions  therein.  , 

What  official  positions  ? — He  has  been  Junior  Guar- 
dian on  more  than  one  occasion  and  I  think  also  Senior 
Guardian. 

Do  you  remember  of  what  camp  ? — If  I  had  the 
directory  I  could  tell  you. 

Never  mina,  we  will  trace  it  ourselves.  Do  you 
know  a  man  named  Morgan  O'Brien,  of  Chicago  ? — I 
know  the  man  as  a  member  of  the  organization  ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  United  Brotherhood.  My  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  is  limited.  His  address  was  on 
the  north-west  sideofChicago,  where  he  keeps  a  saloon. 
I  went  to  his  saloon  to  find  out  what  I  could  about  him. 
Was  it  in  Jansen-street?— I  believe  that  is  the  street. 
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Do  you  know  Jamea  O'Donnell  or  Morgan  O'Brien's 
handwriting  ? — I  do  not. 

Whose  handwriting  is  this  ? 

Mr.  Ebid  (interposing). — This  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  examination  in  chief. 

The  Attoknby-Genbbai,. — I  have  apologized  more 
than  once  for  having  to  put  them  in  now.  They  only 
arrived  yesterday  from  the  United  States.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Do  you  identify  this  ? — Yes,that  is  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction for  me  from  Patrick  Egan  to  A.M.  Sullivan. 

Further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Beid. — You  put  in 
this  morning  a  letter  received  by  you  from  Devoy  in 
June,  1881.  Was  that  in  answer  to  a  letter  sent  by 
you  to  him  ? — It  was. 

Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  sent  to  him  to 
which  that  was  an  answer  ? — I  have  not.  I  never 
made  a  copy. 

You  said  that  Alexander  Sullivan  was  tried  for 
murder  ? — ^Yes. 

You  know  that  he  was  acquitted  ? — ^Not  upon  the 
first  trial. 

But  he  was  ultimately  acquitted  ?— He  was  ulti- 
mately acquitted  upon  the  second  trial,  and  I  know 
how.    (Laughter.) 

I  put  it  to  you.  Say  how  he  was  acquitted. — Frank 
Aguew,  the  district  member  of  my  district,  at  that 
time  was  the  Sheriff  of  Cook  coanty,in  which  Chicago 
is  situated,  and  the  whole  charge  and  entire  choice  of 
the  panel  of  jurors  rests  with  him.  Frank  Agnew  chose 
a  jury  in  which  men  belonging  to  our  organization 
were  placed. 

You  say  that  the  whole  jury  was  packed  ? — Not  the 
whole  jury. 

The  jury  was  packed  in  a  sense  ? — It  was  packed  in 
a  sense. 

Did  this  take  place  in  America  ? — It  did,  Sir,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

Tell  me  the  date  ?— It  was  in  1867  or  1868 ;  about 
that  time. 

Give  me  the  name  of  the  Sheriff  ? — Fraiik  Agnew. 

Is  he  alive  ? — He  is. 

Where  does  he  reside  ? — In  Chicago  now.  I  am 
giving  you  what  I  know  from  the  inside.  If  you  wailt 
legal  public  proof  I  cannot  give  it. 

Do  you  know  what  the  defence  was  ?  Was  it  not 
that  shooting  th?  man  was  justifiable  ? — That  was  a 
part  of  the  defence. 

Was  it  not  the  fact  that  Sullivan  shot  this  man 
because  of  his  insulting  conduct  towards  his  wife  ?— 
He  so  alleged. 

That  was  the  defence  ? — It  was. 

Did  not  the  jury  find  that  the  shooting  was  justifiable 
and  acquit  him  on  that  ground  ?— Ultimately  they  did. 

How  many  persons  were  there  on  this  jury  ?— 
Twelve. 

How  many  persons  on  the  jury  were  members  of  your 
organization  ?— I  do  not  say  positively  that  any  of 
them  were. 

But  you  suggested  that  the  jury  was  packed  ?— It 
was   packed  by  Fraiik  Agnew  placing  upon  it  cettaia 


persons.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  actually  packed  by 
persons  of  our  organization,  but  by  persons  favourable 
to  the  acquittal  of  Alexander  Sullivan. 

You  meant  to  convey  tha.t  jurymen  were  selected 
and  actually  placed  upon  the  jury  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  their  duty.  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  Bug" 
gest  ? — I  do,  most  decidedly. 

In  connexion  with  your  organization  ? — I  do  not  say 
they  were  actually  members  of  the  organization,  but 
members  of  the  Irish  party  and  sympathizers. 

Do  you  suggest  that  your  organization  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — As  an  organization,  no,  Sir. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  organization 
had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — As  friends  and  indivi^ 
duals,  yes. 

So  much  for  that.  Now  about  this  charge  of  arson. 
Do  you  say  he  was  tried  for  that  ? — He  never  was 
indicted.  There  was  only  a  hearing  which  precedes 
trial. 

A  preliminary  inquiry  ? — Yes. 
'    Was  that  charge  dismissed  ? — It  was  dismissed. 

Do  you  know  that  John  Devoy  had  anything  to  do 
with  bringing  the  charge  against  him  ? — My  dear '  Sir, 
he  was  not  in  the  country.     (Laughter.) 

The  Attokkey-GenebAI. — The  witness  did  notmean 
to  be  impertinent,  Mr.  Beid. 

The  witness  (to  Mr.Keid). — I  beg  pardon, Sir;  I  did 
not  mean  to  be  impertinent. 

Mr.  Reid. — Oh,  no,  I  did  not  suppose  you  did.  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  John  Devoy  did  not  make  an 
attack  on  him  in  the  newspapers  ? — No,  Sir,  John 
Devoy  was  in  gaol  at  the  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — On  this  side  of  the  water. 

Did  he  not  make  an  attack  on  him  at  some  time  ?— • 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Have  you  not  seen  Mr.  Sullivan,  after  these  two 
charges  and  acquittals,  or  known  of  his  being  on  the 
platform  with  men  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
position  in  the  United  States  ? — I  have,  Sir. 

This  concluded  the  witness's  evidence.  Addressing 
the  Court,  the  witness  said, — Is  that  all  ? 

Receiving  no  answer  but  a  touch  on  the  shoulder 
from  the  usher,  he  proceeded, — I  have  to  thank  you 
all  for  the  courtesy  and  forbearance  you  have  shown  in 
hearing  me.  I  know  I  have  been  impertinent,  but  I 
did  not  know  fie  rules,  and  I  thank  you  exceedingly 
for  the  courtesy  you  have  shown  me. 

Bnt  H.  Jambs  then  commenced  to  read  extracts  from 
papers  bearing  on  this  part  of  the  case.  The  first 
extract,  he  said,  is  from  the  Irish  Nation  of  January 
19,  1878,  and  is  headed  "  The  Released  Prisoners  : 
The  Welcome  in  Dublin."  It  contains  an  "  Address  of 
the  people  of  Dublin  to  Messrs.  Charles  M'Carthy, 
Thomas  Chambers,  John  Patrick  O'Brien,  and  Michael 
Davitt  on  their  release  from  imprisonment  suffered 
for  Ireland."  This  address  was  "  Signed  on  behalf 
of  reception  committee — Charles  S.  Parnell,  M.P. ,  J. 
G.  Biggar,  M.P.,    John    O'SulUvan,    John   Dillon,  J. 
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TaaS'e,  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer — James  Carey,  hon. 
set-retary — Thomas  Brennan,  John  Bums,  Eoherfc Wood- 
ward, R.  J.  Donnelly,  Daniel  Curley,  Edmund  Hayes, 
J,  Brady."  The  committee  at  the  head  includes  Mr. 
Parnell,  John  O'Connor  Power,  Patrick  Egan,  John 
Ferguson,  James  Carey,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Burns, 
and  others.  My  learned  friend  wishes  me  to  add  the 
name  of  Major  0 'Gorman.  The  next  extract  is  dated 
March  30.  1878.    It  is  headed  :— 

"  The  Skirmishing  Fund  in  Court. 

"  The  Bolton  Pilot  to  hand  this  wee*k  contains  the 
following  : — 

"  The  recent  transfer  to  Ireland  for  interment  of 
the  remains  of  the  late  Colonel  John  O'Mahony  has 
given  rise  to  a  rather  singular  litigatiou.  Mr.  Dennis 
T>.  Mulcahy  says  that  succeeding  Colonel  O'Mahony's 
death,  he  was  engaged  by  O'Donovan  Rossa  to  convey 
Colonel  O'Mahony's  remains  to  Ireland,  and  super- 
intend there  his  interment  ;  that  the  stipulation  was 
that  he  should  be  paid  from  the  so-called  '  Patriot 
Skirmishing  Fund  '  81,000  ;  that  of  this  sum  $300 
was  advanced  to  him  ;  that  subsequently  there  was 
paid  to  him  S237  ;  and  that  $463  is  still  due  to  him. 
For  this  balance  claimed  to  be  owing  him  he  has 
instituted  legal  proceedings.  His  Crst  step  was  an 
application  on  Saturday  last  to  Judge  Lawrence,  in 
New  York  Supreme  Court  Chambers,  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  parties  sued  from  placing  the  funds  in 
their  hands  outside  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  Court.  The 
parties  against  whom  the  suit  is  brought  are  Jeremiah 
O'Donovan  Rossa, Thomas  C.  Luby,  Thomas  F.  Burke, 
John  J;  Breslin,  John  Dewey,  W.  Carroll,  and  James 
Reynolds.  He  states  in  his  petition  for  the  injunction 
that  since  March,  1876,  various  people  who  have  a 
desire  to  advance  liberty  in  Ireland  and  honour 
Irish  patriots  have  voluntarily  given  to  J.  O'Donovan 
Rossa  over  $23, 000, known  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  to 
be  used  by  Rossa  at  his  sole  discretion  for  the  advance- 
ment of  liberty  in  Ireland  and  the  honouring  of  Irish 
patriots,  and  to  keep  alive  and  in  active  operation  the 
party  which  favours  Irish  liberty." 

Mr.  Reid. — I  do  not  want  to  have  the  whole  of 
these  extracts  printed,  my  Lords,  but  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  at  a  moment's  notice  what  is 
relevant  to  my  case  and  what  is  not. 

Sib  H.  James. — I  am  only  referring  now,  my  Lords, 
to  those  parts  which  we  wish  to  use. 

Mr.  REtD. — I  suppose,  my  Lords,  this  is  not 
evidence  of  a  fact.  If  the  statement  from  the  Boston 
Pilot,  transferred  to  the  Nation  and  printed  there,  as 
to  something  purporting  to  have  happened  in  the 
Court  in  America,  is  to  be  treated  in  any  way  as 
evidence,  of  course,  it  would  be  inadmissible. 

Sip.  H.  Jambs. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly 
admissible,  because  it  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan,  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  this  inquiry 
applies.  We  are  about  to  show  that  Skirmishing 
Fund  money  was  applied  to  the  funds  of  the  Land 
League.  I  am  now  showing  that  it  was  known  what 
the  Skirmishing  Fund  was,  and  what  its  objects  were. 

The  President. — At  any  rate  it  is  admissible  in 
Evidence, 


Sir    H.  James. — The    next    extract,    my    Lords,    is 
dated  August  10,  1878,  and  is  headed  : — 

"Testimonial  to  Robert  Kelly,  ex-Political  Prisoner. 

"  A  meeting  of  the  committee  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  the  released 
political  prisoner  Robert  Kelly  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr. 
John  Burns  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Brennan  was  requested 
to  act  as  hon.  sec,  and  Mr.  J.ames  Carey  as  treasurer. 
The  following  address  was  submitted  and  adopted  : — 
« 

**  *  Fellow   Countrymen, — After   seven  years'  penal 

servitude,  seven  years  of  barbarous  torture,  Robert 
Kelly  has  been  relcaspd  from  the  dungeons  of  England. 
He  has  borne  the  suif  erings  of  his  imprisonment  with 
an  heroic  fortitude. 

"  '  It  is  needless  to  remind  you  of  the  charge 
which  sent  Robert  Kelly  to  a  convict's  cell,  or  of 
the  sentence  so  disproportiooal  (^sic)  with  the  nature 
of  that  charge — these  facts  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  It  is  now  your  privilege  acd  your 
duty  to  come  forward  and  rescue  this  brave  man  from 
penury.  Let  it  not  be  faid  of  the  Irish  people  that 
whilst  they  panegyrize  dead  heroes  they  neglect  living 
worth. 

"  '  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

"  '  James  Caeey,  Treasurer. 
"  '  Thomas  Bkennan,  Hon.  Sec. 
"  '  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dublin,  7th  August.'  " 

I  think,  my  Lords,  that  this  man  Kelly  was  the 
man  who  shot  Head  Constable  Talbot.  I  pass  on  to 
October  19,  1878,  under  which  date  there  is  the 
following  : — 

"  The  Released  Prisoners  in  New  York. 
"  Condon  and  Meledy  Interviewed. 
"  The  Boston  Pilot  to  baud  this  week  says  : — 
"  Mr.  Thomas    Clarke    Luby    rose,    and    in    a    few 
appropriate    remarks    informed    the    ex-prisoners  that 
the  duty  of  formally  welcoming   them    to  America  had 
been  assigned  "to    him,  and    then    read   the  following 
address  of  welcome  :  — 

"  '  Edward  O'Meagher  Condon  and  Patrick  Meledy. 
— Comrades, — On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  of 
New  York  we  congratulate  you  on  your  release  from 
British  prisons,  and  offer  you  a  fraternal  welcome  to 
the  United  States.  You  were  tried  and  convicted  in  a 
British  Court  for  participation  in  a  movement  for  the 
liberation  of  our  native  land — a  movement  in  which 
we  are  proud  to  have  borne  a  part,  and  which  to-day 
is  posse-ssed  of  a  more  vigorous  vitality  than  when  the 
three  confessor?  of  our  political  faith  gave  up  their 
lives  for  Ireland  on  the  Manchester  scaffold.     .     .     . 

"  '  On  behalf  of  the  Reception  Committee,  J. 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  John  Devoy, Major  James  Haggerty, 
Captain  John  M'Clare,  John  J.  Breslin,  Colonel  R. 
O'S.  Burke,  .  .  .  Thomas  F.  Bourke,  .... 
Lawrence  G.Goulding,     .     .     .    Thomas  Clarke  Luby ' 


"  Condon,  in  reply,  said  ; — 

"  '  I  will  only  add  that  my  principles  have  under- 
igone  no  change,  and  I  will  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  my  native  land,  anU  to 
believe  in  its  ultimate  triumph.'  " 

The  object  of  this,  my  Lords,  is  to  bring  in  Meledy'g 
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name.  Then,  my  Lords,  very  shortly,  November  IG, 
1878  :— 

"  Released  Political  Prisoners'  Fund. 

"  A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Released 
Political  Prisoners'  Fund  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Committee  Rooms,  40,  Lower  Sackville-street,  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan  in  the  chair.  Out  of  the  sum  of 
£42  178.  4d.  in  hand  £20  was  voted  to  Messrs.  Clancy 
and  Aherne,  lately  released,  and  the  hon.  secretaries 
were  instructed  to  remit  them  the  amount.  The  hon. 
sees,  were  further  instructed  to  forward  the  amount 
voted  at  last  meeting  for  Messrs.  O'Mearn,  Condon, 
and  Meledy,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  New 
York  Irish.  World. 

"  The  following  appeal  was  unanimously  adopted." 

Then  comes  an  appeal  signed  by  Messrs.  Farnell,  J. 
Dillon,  J.  Burns,  P.  Egan,  and  E.  J.  Donelly.  Now, 
my  Lords,  we  come  to  another  point,  which  I  call 
the  new  departure  of  1878.  There  is  a  leading  article 
on  November  16,  1878,  headed  : — 

"  The  Alleged  Fenian  Proposals. 

"  The  reports  which  we  publish  in  our  present 
nimiber  of  certain  interviews  had  with  Fenian  leaders 
in  New  York,  and  of  proposals  said  to  have  been 
telgraphed  on  behalf  of  the  Fenian  party  to  persons 
in  Ireland  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
friends,  are  matters  of  considerable  interest  and  no 
small  degree  of  importance.  It  is,  in  our  opinion  a 
positive  gain  to  Irish  patriotism  to  have  the  leaders 
of  the  Fenian  party  making  frank  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  accomplish 
the  liberation  of  Ireland,  that  there  is  no  use  in 
attempting  insurrections  which  England  could  put 
down  in  a  week,  and  that  at  least  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  the  advent-of  Irish  freedom  can  be  hastened  is 
by  patriots  of  all  classes  combining  to  nationalize 
the  whole  public  life  of  the  coui%ry.  These  are  sound 
ideas  and  present  a  very  happy  contrast  to  some  of  the 
notions  favoured  and  promulgated  by  the  Feniaa  party 
in  Ireland  in  times  not  very  remote.  The  Fenian 
leaders  who  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  review 
their  position  and  propose  to  themselves  new  modes 
of  action  conformable  to  the  actual  facts  and 
circumstances  of  this  country  deserve  great  credit  for 
the  step  they  have  taken,  and  any  suggestions 
emanating  from  them  and  directed  towards  any  form 
of  national  action  which  Irishmen  in  Ireland  can 
legally  take  are  entitled  to  fall  and  fair  considera- 
tion. Some  of  the  proposals  which  at  present  stand 
in  their  name,  those  which  are  said  to  have  been 
cabled  from  America,  do  not  strike  us  as  being  of  a 
practical  nature,  but  it  is  something  in  the  course  of 
Irish  politics  to  have  arrived  at  this  point,  but  even  if 
Fenians  and  Home  Rulers  cannot  quite  agree  as  to  the 
lines  upon  which  an  open  and  legal  struggle  for  "Irish 
self-government  should  proceed,  they  can  at  all  events 
respect  each  other's  motives,  cast  away  those  feelings 
of  bitter  «nmity,  which,  fostered  by  some  bad 
advisers,  have  too  often  produced  disgraceful  scenes, 
and  work  in  friendly  accord  together  for  at  least  some 
portions  of  the  National  programme.  The  whole 
subject  is  full  of  interest  for  every  one  having  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  at  heart,  and  we  propose  to  return 
to  it  in  another  number." 

Then,  my  Lords,  under  the  same  date,  November  16, 
1878,  a  long  article  from  the  New  York  Herald  of 
October  27,  1878,  is  quoted.     It  is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Home  Rule  Conferance   in  Dublin,  the  result 


of  which  was  chronicled  in  the  special  cable  despatch 
from  that  city  published  in  the  Herald  of  Thursday, 
together  with  the  action  taken  thereon  by  the  Irish 
Nationalists  of  the  United  States,  as  reported  in 
Friday's  Herald,  is  the  subject  of  much  comment 
amoilg  the  Irish  population,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
next  few  weeks  will  see  a  veritable  '  new  departure  ' 
in  Irish  National  politics.  The  change,  it  is  said  by 
those  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  will  take 
the  shape  of  a  combination  between  the  advocates  of 
physical'force  and  those  who  believe  in  constitutional 
agitation,  such  as  will  leave  the  former  free  to  pre- 
pare for  active  work  while  in  the  meantime  giving  a 
reasonable  support  to  a  dignified  and  manly  demand 
for  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  constitution- 
alists. It  has  been  felt  for  a  long  time  by  the  mora 
thoughtful  of  the  extreme  Nationalist  leaders  that  a 
mere  conspiracy  would  never  achieve  their  ends,  and 
that  a  public  policy  was  necessary  so  that  the  voice 
of  the  majority  might  prevail  in  Ireland,  and  a  real 
public  opinion  be  developed  in  the  country.  They 
claim  that  the  Separatist  party  is  in  the  immense 
majority,  and  that  it  js  only  the  policy  of  abstention 
from  puijlic  life  and  the  avoidance  of  constitutional 
agitation  which  gives  the  apparent  majority  to  those 
who  favour  connexion  with  England  in  any  form.  '  A 
new  departure  is  necessary,'  said  a  prominent  Nation- 
alist to  a  Herald  reporter  yesterday,  '  if  we  are  ever 
to  be  properly  understood  by  the  world,  and  especially 
by  that  portion  of  it  which  is  inimical  to  England. 
We  must  secure  the  control  of  the  public  voice  of  the 
country  by  electing  men  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
local  municipal  bodies  who  will  not  misrepresent  us. 
We  have  never  been  properly  represented,  simply 
because  since  the  passage  of  the  Ballot  Act — for 
before  that  it  was  impossible — wo  have  abstained 
from  interference  in  elections,  except  on  particular 
occasions,  such  as  the  elections  of  O'Donovan  Rossa 
and  John  Mitchel  for  Tipperary,  and  in  these  instances 
we  demonstrated  what  we  could  do.  Now,  Ireland 
can  never  be  freed  through  the  British  Parliament  or 
by  constitutional  agitation  in  any  form  ;  but  con- 
stitutional agitation  is  one  means  of  advancing  oiir 
cause,  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  it.  The  world 
judges  us— and,  above  all,  England's  enemies  judge  us 
— by  our  public  representatives,  and  in  the  times  that 
are  coming  we  can't  afford  to  be  misrepresented  any 
longer.  There  is  no  use  sending  men  to  the  British 
Parliament  to  beg,  but  we  can  send  mm  there  to  pro- 
test before  the  world  against  England's  right  to 
govern  Ireland,  and  when  all  is  ripe  we  can  command 
our  representatives  to  withdraw  from  the  British 
Parliament  and  meet  in  Ireland  as  an  Irish  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  only  through  such  means  that  the  whole 
Irish  race  the  world  over  can  be  aroused,  and  their 
active  sympathy  enlisted,  and  when  that  occurs  I 
claim  that  the  work  is  half  done,  and  we  can  wait 
patiently  for  the  result.' 

"  '  Do  the  Irish  Nationalists  intend  to  abandon 
their  physical  force  theories,  and  mainly  depend  on 
constitutional  agitation,'  asked  the  Herald  reporter. 

"  '  Not  by  any  means.  We  simply  don't  believe 
in  little  insurrections  that  England  can  crush  in  a  few 
da,y3  or  weeks.  We  propose  that  in  the  event  of  war 
Ireland  shall  keep  quiet,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
simply  formulate  her  just  demands  ;  that  the 
organized  Nationalists  outside  of  Ireland  shall  actively 
assist  England's  enemies  and  hurt  her  whenever  and 
wherever  they  can.  They  can  do  this  to  an  extent 
ihat  is  little  thought   of  now.    This  is  our  programme 
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■—peace  at  home,  active  aggression  against  England 
wherever  a  blow  can  be  delivered  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  just  now,  and  there 
is  no  use  in  asking  me  any  more  about  it.' 
■  "  '  To  what  extent  do  you  and  your  friends  propose 
to  support  the  active  section  of  the  Home  Rulers  led 
by  Mr.  Parnell  ?' 

"  '  We  won't  support  them  at  all,  except  they  give 
up  their  sham  "  federal  "  programme  and  exclude 
sectarianism  from  their  policy.  We  don't  propose, 
for  instance,  to  turn  over  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  exclusively  to  the  Catholic  Hierarchy, 
many  of  whom  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  an  Irish 
independent  nationality.  We  want  a  sound  national 
education  for  all  creeds  and  classes,  and  we  want  to 
leave  the  Pope  to  settle  his  political  differences  with 
Italy  without  our  interference.  However,  on  these 
points  we  shall  be  satisfied  to  support  men  who  differ 
from  us  if  their  theories  are  left  out  of  the  platform 
which  binds  the  party  together,  provided  they  agree 
with  us  on  essential  points.  There  are  more  pressing 
questions  to  be  settled  than  the  education  question. 
The  land  question  is  the  vital  one  in  Iceland,  and  de- 
mands immediate  attention.  One  grievance  with 
regard  to  the  present  so-called  "  national  " 
system  of  education  is  that,  while  the  teaching  is 
really  very  good,  it  is  not  national  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  ;  but  the  Bishops  offer  us  nothing  better. 
The  Catholic  University  wasted  the  people's  money  on 
illuminations  for  thePrince  of  Wales, and  gives  itsbest 
professorships  to  English  Catholics,  and,  besides,  many 
of  the  Bishops  are  the  most  persistent  enemies  of  the 
national  cause.  If  they  were  with  the  people  on  the 
national  question  we  might  be  disposed  to  support 
them,  but  we  don't  propose  to  make  the  Irish  national 
movement  an  engine  for  the  conversion  of  England  to 
Catholicism.  The  Church  can  do  its  own  work  through 
its  own  machinery,  and  we  don't  care  whether  English 
rule  in  Ireland  is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  we  want  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  We  do  not  propose  to  oppose  those 
who  support  the  Bishops,  we  simply  object  to  have 
their  educational  or  other  demands  tacked  on  to  the 
national  platform.' 

"  '  Have  you  seen  the  copy  of  the  cable  despatch 
sent  to  Dublin  and  published  in  Friday's  Herald  ?' 

"  '  Certainly.  The  'conditions  therein  named  are 
the  only  ones  on  which  the  advanced  Nationalists  here 
will  support  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.  They  are 
very  reasonable  and  I  think  they  will  be  accepted. 
We  consider  that  if  Parnell  and  his  friends  accept 
these  terms,  a  new  era  dawns  for  the  Irish  national 
party,  and  that  the  next  election  will  give  ns  some 
6fty  earnest  representatives,  and  some  thirty  or  forty 
more  who  will  vote  with  them  to  keep  their  seats.  In 
any  case.  Butt's  leadership  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
his  mongrel  "  federal  "  scheme  has  fallen  to  the 
ground.  If  Parnell  does  not  accept  we  can  do  without 
him,  but  not  so  well.  He  is  a  very  good  man,  and 
means  well  to  Ireland.  All  of  us  respect  him,  but  have 
no  faith  in  O'Donnell.' 

"  United  the  World  Over. 

"  '  What  are  the  prospects  of  the  Irish  national 
party  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  united  party  the  world 
over,  and  a  uuion  such  as  we  propose  with  the  ad- 
vanced Home  Eulers  would  enable  us  to  accomplish 
much.  If  it  is  effected,  look  out  for  stirring  times.' 

"  '  Is  Mr.  Stephens  still  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment ?  • 


"  '  Not  at  all.  He  has  never  been  at  the  head  of 
even  a  respectable  section  of  it  since  1866,  and  his 
day  has  gone  for  ever.  Those  who  claim  to  support 
him  amount  to  nothing  either  here  or  in  Ireland.  The 
Fenian  Brotherhood  was  practically  dead  years  ago, 
and  gave  its  last  gasp  with  the  death  of  John 
O'Mahony.  It  is  not  worth  even  the  few  words  I  have 
wasted  upon  it,  but  some  newspapers  will  insist  on 
resuscitating  its  ghost.' 

"  Mr.  Luby  not  a  Stephens  Man. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Irish  People,  and  author  of  several  Irish  his- 
torical Works,  was  next  visited.  Mr.  Luby  said  he  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Parnell  personally,  and 
hoped  to  see  his  opinions  ripen  in  time,  but  he  never 
had  any  faith  in  Mr.  Butt's  so-called  federal  scheme. 
He  had  considerable  reserve  in  favoiu:ing  any  connex- 
ion with  Parliamentary  politics,  but  thought  that  on 
the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Nationalists,  if  the 
Parnell  wing  of  the  Home  Kulers  would  give  guaran- 
tees, it  would  be  safe  to  come  to  an  understanding. 
'  I  believe  with  other  Nationalists,'  said  Mr.  Luby, 
'  that  a  mere  conspiracy  will  never  accomplish  our 
work.  We  must  create  a  sound  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land, and  we  can't  afford  to  be  misrepresented.  It 
would  be  an  immense  gain  if  we  could  control  the 
Parliamentary  representation  and  the  local  public 
bodies,  but  we  should  exact  guarantees.  With  oiu:  ex- 
perience of  Parliamentary  agitation,  we  should  be  very 
careful  in  dealing  with  it.' 

"  '  Some  of  your  Nationalist  friends.Mr.  Luby,have 
an  idea  that  if  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  secured,  and  the  country  were  otherwise 
ready,  they  could  meet  in  Ireland  and  declare  them- 
selves an  Irish  Legislature,  the  Nationalists  making 
that  declaration  the  signal  for  a  war  of  independence. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  such  a  policy  ?  ' 

"  '  Certainly.  If  'such  a  state  of  things  could  be 
brought  about,  especially  if  England  were  engaged 
in  war,  it  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the 
best  means  of  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  whole  Irish  race.  It  would  also  give 
us  a  standing  before  the  world  that  a  mere  insiurectiou 
would  never  give  us.  ' 

"  James  Stephens  not  the  Leader. 
"  '  Are  you  in  favour  of  placing  James   Stephens  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  national  movement,  as  has   been 
recently  reported  ?  ' 

"  '  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  about  James 
Stephens.  Personally  I  feel  very  kindly  toward  {sic) 
him,  but  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  move- 
ment to  restore  him  to  the  leadership.  I  am  not  now 
a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  if  such  a  body 
exists.  So  long  as  John  O'Mahony  was  alive,  I  believed 
in  supporting  him,  but  since  his  death  I  have  not 
acted  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood.  I  am  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  national  move- 
ment, and  have  no  desire  to  dictate  to  the  men  in 
Ireland.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose  their 
own  leaders,  as  we  here  have, and  I  am  satisfied  thatthe 
best  ■ftay  to  secure  a  union  is  to  have  the  movement 
all  over  the  world  managed  by  a  joint  council  with 
representatives  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr. 
O'Mahony  thought  it  was  better  that  Mr.  Stephens 
should  be  recalled,  and  I  did  not  oppose  it.  It  is  not 
true  that  I  ever  signed  any  document  recalling  Mr. 
Stephens.  A  document  was  brought  to  me  for  signature 
by    a    gentleman  I  have  a  great  respect  for,  but  I  de- 
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clined  to  sign  it,  and  I  will  not  sign  any  such  docu- 
ment. I  am  friendly  to  Mr.  Stephens  personally,  but 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  effort  that  may  be  on 
foot  to  restore  him  to  the  leadership. ' 

"  Views  of  Stephens'  Liberator, 

"  Mr.  John  J.  Breslin,  the  rescuer  of  the  Australian 
prisoners,  was  called  upon  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing his  views  in  relation  to  the  proposed  alliance  with 
the  Home  Eulers.  As  he  is  also  the  man  who  released 
James  Stephens  from  Bichmond  {sic)  Prison,  his  opinion 
on  the  question  of  Stephens's  leadership  is  worth  con- 
sidering, and  he  gave  it  to  the  Serald  reporter  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  : — 

"  •  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  the  propositions  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Pamell  by  cable,  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  Ireland  from  being  misrepresented 
before  the  world  by  men  who  claim  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  see  a  union 
effected  between  the  advanced  Nationalists  and  the 
more  earnest  of  the  Home  Rulers  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  consider  it  is  only  by  such  a  union  we  could  defeat 
those  who  now  misrepresent  Ireland.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell's  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  proposed  union  effected.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  the  Irish  Nationalists  here  should 
not  relax  their  preparations  for  active  work  for  one 
moment,  for  it  is  by  active  aggressive  work  alone  we 
can  ultimately  succeed.' 

"  A  Soldier  Speaks. 

' '  A  prominent  military  man,  whose  connexion  with 
the  Fenian  movement  in  the  past  was  very  close,  but 
who  has  special  reasons  for  withholding  his  name, 
was  next  interviewed.  He  said  : — '  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  alliance  with  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  party,  if  they  will  accept  the  very  reasonable  con- 
ditions we  sent  by  cable  yesterday.  At  the  same  time 
I  believe  it  must  come  to  fighting  in  the  end,  and  am 
in  favour  of  vigorous  military  preparation  so  that  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  any  opportunity  that  may  turn 
up.  I  believe,  even,  that  we  should  do  something 
very  soon,  but  to  you  I  cannot  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  action  I  propose.  .  .  I  am  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  present  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  some 
time  ago  severed  my  connexion  with  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  mainly  on  account  of  its  action  regard- 
ing Stephens.  It  is  now  practically  dead  and  cannot 
be  revived.' 

"  Bourke  Repudiates  the  Repndiators. 

"  Thomas  F.  Bourke  denied  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible manner  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  recalling 
Stephens.  .  .  'I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  active  sec- 
tion of  the  Home  Rulers,  and  think  much  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  now, 
as  I  have  ever  believed,  that  nothing  but  force  can 
ever  free  Ireland.  Before  that  day  comes,  however, 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  throw  away  whatever  chance  of  doing 
good  may  be  offered  by  constitutional  action.'  " 

Then,  my  Lords,  come  Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa's 
views  : — 

"  Eossa  Wants  Union  and  Immediate  Work. 
"  Mr.  O'Donovan  Eossa  some  time  ago  resigned  the 
head  centreship  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  de- 
clined to  attend  the  little  gathering  of  proxies  calling 
themselves  a  convention  who  met  a  few  days  ago, 
though  waited  upon  repeatedly  and  requested  to  do  so. 
...  He  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  present 
leaders  of  the   movement,    but   wants   to    see  '  some 


work  done  at  once.'  '  Wo  shall  be  all  dead  before 
long,'  he  said,  '  and  I  want  to  see  something  done 
that  will  hurt  England  before  we  go.  I  don't  believe 
in  keeping  alive  disunion,  but  I  want  to  see  those  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  do  some  work,  I  want  to 
see  them  hurt  England  and  make  her  feel  that  Irish 
vengeance  is  something  to  be  feared.'  " 

Condon  was  interviewed,  but  only  said  that  all  his  old 
friends  were  opposed  to  Stephens. 

"  Lively  Times  Promised. 

"  Several  other  prominent  •  Irish  Nationalists  were 
also  visited,  but  the  opinions  expressed  were  the  same 
in  substance  as  those  given  above.  The  Herald  re- 
porter Eound  everywhere  a  desire  to  unite  with  the 
advanced  Home  Rulers,  if  they  would  discard  Mr. 
Butt's  federal  programme,  act  together  on  all  ques- 
tions, and  grapple  with  the  land  question  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  manner.  The  feeling  against 
Irish  landlordism  the  reporter  found  to  be  very  in« 
tense,  and  a  desire  almost  universally  expressed  that 
the  whole  system  should  be  swept  away,  at  the  same 
time  that  much  was  said  in  praise  of  certain  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  class. 

"  Fenianism,  as  people  will  persist  in  calling  the 
extreme  form  of  Irish  nationality,  seems  really  to  be 
about  to  make  a  '  new  departure  '  and  to  be  destined 
to  play  a  more  active  part  in  the  public  life  of 
Ireland  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  reporter  was 
assured  that  lively  times  are  ahead  in  both  England 
and  Ireland,  which  will  act  as  a  strong  stimulant  on 
the  Irish  movement  in  America  and  create  no  small 
excitement.  The  belief  in  mere  isolated  insurrec- 
tionary movements  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  to  be 
replaced  by  a  determination  to  obtain  such  a  public 
standing  in  Ireland  as  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  world  and  secare  alliances  with  England's 
enemies." 

Mr.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  in  the  same  paper  on  the 
previous  page  the  conditions  are  formulated  on 
which  the  proposed  new  departure  should  be  made. 
Mr.  Eeid  then  read  the  conditions,  which  included  a 
general  declaration  in  favour  of  self-government,  the 
exclusion  of  all  sectarian  platforms,  the  Irish  members 
to  vote  together  on  all  Imperial  and  home  questions, 
and  the  advocacy  of  all  struggling  nationalities  in  the 
British  Empire  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — There  is  a  very  long  letter,  my 
Lords,  in  the  same  paper  on  November  16,  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt's, andanotherletterfrom  Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell.  They  are  iiot,  of  course,  in  the  extracts  fur- 
nished by  my  learned  friends.  I  do  not  read  it  because 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  would  be  necessary  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with. 

SiK  H.  James  then  continued  reading  from  the 
Nation  of  November  16,  1878  :— 

"  In  the  New  York  Theatre,  Brooklyn,  on  the  13th 
ult.,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'  Ireland  in  Parliament,  from  a  Nationalist's  Point  of 
View.'  The  Hon.  W.  E.  Ifobinson  presided,  and 
among  others  present  were  Mr.  Meledy  and  Mr. 
Devoy,  ex-political  prisoners.  The  following  is  an 
extract,  from  Mr.  Davitt's  address,  as  reported  by  the 
Irish  American  : —  .  .  .  '  Heretofore  the  National 
party  has  held  aloof  frona  the  Parliamentary  question 
because    of    the  treachery  of  the  men   who  misrepre^ 
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sented  Ireland.  Those  men  have  given  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  Irish  question  to  the  world.  They  have 
given  the  impression  abroad  that  all  that  Ireland 
wanted  was  a  fair  federal  union  with  the  British 
Empire — a  thing  that  the  Irish  people  will  never  wil- 
lingly consent  to.  Not  one  of  the  103  representatives 
in  Parliament  from  Ireland  ever  hints  that  he  represents 
a  people  who  desire  a  separate  national  existence.' 
After  denouncing  Butt's  following,  Davitt  proceeds: — 
'  Then  there  is  another  section,  composed  of  the 
honest  men,  who  are  represented  by  Mr.  Parnell. 
They  are  known  as  the  Obstructionist  party,  and 
are  composed  of  young  and  talented  Irishmen,  who 
are  possessed  of  courage  and  persistency,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  assist  Ireland.  The  speaker  reviewed 
still  fmrther  the  character  of  the  men  who  represent 
Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  iind  in 
any  one  of  them  a  man  who  iltly  represented  the 
Irish  people,  unless  it  was  Mr.  Parnell,  whose 
popularity  shows  that  he  does  represent  the  sentiments 
of  the  people.  The  Home  Rule  party  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Irish  popular  feeling.  The  aim  of  the  Home 
Eule  party,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Power,  the  member  for 
Mayo,  when  in  this  country,  was  an  effort  to  place 
Ireland  in  the  same  relation  to  the  British  Empire 
that  the  State  of  New  York  bears  to  the  Union.  It  is 
a  scheme  that  the  Irish  people  will  not  tolerate,  and 
they  have  thrown  the  platform  and  the  party  aside, 
and  it  exists  only  iu  name.'  " 

Mr.  LoOKWOOD. — I  have  got,  my  Lords,  the  Nation 
newspaper,  and    I  find  there  is  a  long   speech  made  by 

Mr.  Davitt,  parts  of  which  I  can  see  at  once 

SiE  H.  James.— Then  you  must  read  it. 
Mr.  LocKwooD. — I    have    not    seen    it    until    five 
minutes    ago,  and    you    deliberately  take  out  the  bits 
which  you  can  use  from  this  paper. 

SiE  H.  James.— My  Lords,  I  hope  my  friend  will 
not  establish  an  Irisli  grievance  on  this  point. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— Whether  I  establish  an  Irish 
grievance  or  not  the  remark  was  of  a  somewhat  con- 
temptuous character — the  grievance  is  one  which  is 
personal  to  my  learned  friends  who  are  with  me. 

The  President. — I  will  relieve  you  of  it.  Take 
till  to-morrow  morning. 

SiE  H.  James. — My  learned  friend  can  take  till  to- 
morrow or  any  time  he  thinks  proper. 

SlE  H.  James  then  proceeded  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Devoy  : — 

"  But  now  that  I  am  here  and  that  you  want  me  to 
say  something,  I  will  say  that  I  endorse  the  views  set 
forth  iu  the  very  able  lecture  you  have  just  heard 
from  Mr.  Davitt,  and  that  I  fully  approve  of  the 
public  policy  he  proposes  for  the  National  party.  I 
thinlr,  however,  that -some  portions  of  it  require 
further  elaboration  and  plainer  speaking.  I  think  the 
National  party  should  take  a  more  active  part  on  {sic) 
the  public  life  of  the  country  and  endeavour  to  mould 
public  opinion  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  benefit  of 
the  National  cause.  I  think  we  have  remained  in  the 
background  too  long,  and  allowed  the  country  to  be 
misrepresented.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  stop  to  the  front  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and 
Ijroclaim  to  the  world  what  we  want  ;  that  it  is  time 
to  push  aside  the  men  who  'misrepresent  Ireland  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  local  bodies  throughout  Ireland. 
UntU.  this    is   done  we  shall    be  misunderstood  on  the  [ 


Continent   of    Europe,  and  even  here    in  America,  and 
our  cause  must  suffer  in  consequence." 


"  This  kind  of  thing  has  been  said  of  ns  before, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  said  so  long  as  we  send  only 
two  sets  of  men  to  Parliament,  one  to  support  the 
present,  state  of  things,  and  the  other  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  Ireland  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
bastard  federal  connexion  proposed  by  Isaac  Butt. 
(Cries  of  '  Never.')  Now  the  National  party  can 
change  all  that  if  its  eyes  are  opened  to  the  neces- 
sity. I  claim  that  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  public 
policy  and  a  vigorous  propaganda  the  Nationals  {sic) 
can  sweep  away  the  men  who  misrepresent  us,  and 
obtain  control  of  the  public  voice  of  the  country. 
Every  public  body  in  the  country  from  the  little 
boards  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners to  the  City  corporations  and  the  members  of 
Parliament  should  be  controlled  by  the  National 
party  ;  and  until  it  is  able  to  control  them  it  will  be 
looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  a  powerless  and  insig- 
nificant faction. 

"  Now  there  is  one  clause  in  the  platform  proposed 
by  Mr.  Davitt  that  I  would  like  to  see  further  elabo- 
rated and  made  more  clear  and  distinci: — I  mean  the 
clause  about  the  land  question.  The  land  question 
is  the  question  of  questions  in  Ireland,  and  ihe  one 
upon  which  tbo  National  party  must  speak  out  in  the 
plainest  language.  I  am,  of  course,  in  favour  of 
stopping  evictions  and  encouraging  measures  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
but  I  would  go  further  than  that.  I  think  the  only 
true  solution  of  the  land  question  is  the  abolition  of 
landlordism.  (Applause,  and  cries  of  '  That's  it.') 
The  landlord  system  is  the  greatest  curse  inflicted  by 
England  on  Ireland,  and  Ireland  will  never  be  pro- 
sperous or  happy  until  it  is  rooted  out.  The  laiid  of 
Ireland  belongs  to  the  people    of    Ireland  and  to  them 

alone,  and  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  say  so 

Now,  I  believe  in  Irish  independence,  but  I  don't 
believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  free  Ireland  if 
that  foreign  landlord  system  were  to  be  left  standing. 
(Cheers.)  I  am  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  every 
vestige  of  the  English  connexion  and  this  accursed 
landlord  system  above  and  before  all.  (Tremendous 
applause.)  But  while  I  think  it  a  right  {sic,  aright  ?) 
to  proclaim  this,  and  that  the  National  party  should 
proclaim  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  satisfy  it, 
I  know  it  is  a  solution  that  cannot  be  reached  in  a 
day,  and  therefore  I  think  we  should,  iu  the  mean- 
time, accept  all  measures  looking  to.  the  prevention 
of  arbitrary  eviction  and  the  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary as  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 
Then  we  come  back  to  January  4,  1879.  This  is  a  very 
long  letter  of  Devoy's.  My  friends  had  better  look  at 
it  by  to-morrow  morning  and  say  what  they  wish  read 
of  it.  I  think  that  letter  occupies  14  or  15  pages.  I 
will  come  to  the  leading  article. 

The  President. — We  will  read  this  by  to-morrow 
morning,  and  therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  to  have 
it  printed. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Unfortunately  your  Lordships  only 
have  the  expurgated  extracts. 

The  Attorney-GtENEKAL.- No ;  it  will  all  be  there. 
I     Sir  H.  James  then  proceeded  to  read  extracts    from 
the  leading  article  in  the  Nation  of  January  4, 187!)  : — 
"  The  '  New  Departure.' 

"  We  give  up  to-day  a  good  deal   of   our  space  to  a 
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diseassion  on  Irish  national  politics,  which  we  think 
ouaht  to  have  a  deep  interest  for'  every  patriotic 
Irishman.  The  long  letter  of  Mr.  John  Devoy,  which 
will  be  found  in  our  second  and  third  pages,  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  manifesto,  issuing  from  the  most 
reasonable  and  thoughtful  section  of  the  Fenian  party 
in  America,  and  that  it  speaks  of  opinions  of  the  same 
section  in  Ireland  we  have  no  doubt.  We  have  before 
us  a  report  of  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  ex-political  prisoner,  dealing 
.with  the  same  topics,  and  we  find  that  it  gives  ex- 
pression to  exactly  the  same  order  of  ideas.  Now,  if 
any  man  tell  us  that  what  these  men  and  men  of  their 
class  may  say  on  the  subject  of  Irish  politics  is  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  and  is  unworthy  of  attention, 
we  can  only  reply  that  we  differ  entirely  from  that 
opinion.  The  views  of  those  '  advanced  Nationalists  ' 
deserve  full  and  fair  consideration,  and  should  be 
judge  1  on  thsir  merits.  Kvery  approach  made  by  them 
in  the  direction  of  practical  politics,  every  concession 
made  by  them  to  the  common-sense  view  of  Irish 
v^        affairs,  should  be  welcomed  by  their  countrymen." 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — My  Lords,  this  is  just  an  instance. 
This  is  what  has  been  omitted  (reading)  : — 

"  No  greater  proof  could  be  given  by  these  men  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  advance  the  political 
interests  of  their  country  than  is  supplied  by  their 
present  resolve  to  give  what  aid  they  can  to  an  honest 
and  energetic  constitutional  movement  for  the  re- 
covery of  Ireland's  national  rights." 

Sir  H.  JiMEs  (reading)  : — 

"  It  is  vain  to  call  on  the  people  to  do  any 
thine  of  this  kind,  vain  also  it  is  to  summon 
them  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  British  Government  ; 
the  Irish  people  will  never  rise  until  something  has 
happened  which  will  carry  into  every  Irish  heart  a 
conviction  that  at  last  they  have  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  That  occurrence  may  be  a  long  way  off,  and 
what  are  the  Irish  people  to  be  doing  until  then?" 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (reading)  : — 

**  Is  there  to  be  no  patriotism  for  Irishmen  in  the 
meantime  except  the  patriotism  of  secret  plots  and 
pl.ans,  watched  by  the  police,  and  exploded  from  time 
ta  time  by  informers  ?  Are  anti- Irishmen  to  be  allowed 
to  form  the  representation  of  this  country  in  the 
British'Parliament,  there  to  speak  as  Englishmen  in 
Ireland's  name,  there  to  vote  for  bad  laws  and  mea- 
sures of  coercion  for  the  Irish  people  ?  Are  all  the 
other  representative  positions  of  this  country  to  be 
given  up  to  the  West  British  faction,  and  must  Irish 
nationality  be  relegated  to  an  underground  existence, 
there  to  burrow  until  perchance  some  favourable 
juncture  shall  enable  it  to  emerge  into  the  light  of 
day  ?  Yes  ;  these  things  must  be  so  if  agitation  is 
to  be  tabooed,  and  if  participation  in  elections  is  to 
be  forbidden  to  Irish  patriots.  But  what  can  be  the 
use  of  propounding  such  schemes  ?  The  country  will 
not  have  them.  It  will  not  submit  to  such  restric- 
tions, the  manhood  of  Ireland  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  not  resign  the  political  rights  and  privileges 
they  possess,  abandon  the  strongholds  they  have  won, 
and  give  up  to  the  enemy  the  sources  of  power  and 
influence  which  are  now  in  their  hands.  They  will 
use  their  franchises,  their  platforms,  and  their  Press  ; 
they  will  publicly  claim  their  rights  and  show  forth 
the  justice  of  their  demands  ;  they  will  strive  to  rout 
from  every  representative  station  the  tools  of  the 
British  Government,  and  put  men  of  national  opinions 
into  their  places.    By   bo  doing  they  will  nationalize 


the  whole  life  of  the  country,  and  let  the  world  see 
that  England  has  only  one  hold  of  Ireland,  that  of  the 
bayonet.  On  that  line  Irish  patriotism  is  acting,  and 
will  continue  to  act,  however  much  it  may  be 
denounced  by  men  who,  regardless  of  the  actual  facts 
existing  in  Bnsland,  Ireland,  and  the  whole  world, 
refuse  to  think  of  anything  less  visionary  than  an 
Irish  insurrection." 

Sir  H.  James  next  read  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Nation  : — 

"  March  1,  1879. 
"  James  Stephens  in  America. 

**  A  reporter  has  interviewed  several  prominent 
Irishmen  who  have  given  in  their  adherence  to  the 
'  New  Departure,'  and  obtained  from  them  some 
interesting  statements  in  regard  to  the  significance  oE 
Mr.  Stephens's  visit,  as  well  as  .expressions  of  their 
opinions  as  to  its  probable  effects.  Among  these 
gentlemen  was  Mr.  John  J.  Breslin,  who  was  the 
principal  agent  in  the  rescue  of  Stephens  from 
Richmond  Prison,  Dublin,  in  1865,  and  who  is  now 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  '  National  '  or  Skirmish- 
ing Fund,  and  an  advocate  of  the    '  New   Departure. ' 

**  '  I  am  sorry  he  has  come  out,'  said  Mr.  T,  C. 
Luby,  one  of  the  exiles,  and  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Fund.  *  He  can  do  no  good  ;  he  will  probably  do 
harm  ;  but  in  the  end  I  think  he  will  quietly  die  out 
of  notice,  and  will  exercise  no  more  power  or 
influence  here  than  if  he  stayed  in  Paris.  I  am  very 
sorry  on  that  account  that  he  has  undertaken  ^is 
expedition.  It  would  have  been  better  for  his  peace 
of  mind  if  he  stayed  where  he  was.  He  will  ba 
mortified  and  disappointed  when  he  finds  how  little  he 
can  do  and  how  much  his  old  power  has  passed  away. 
Some  of  those  who  have  induced  him  to  come  out 
here  are,  I  know,  well-meaning  men  ;  some  of  them, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  unreliable  as  Irish 
politicians.  None  of  these  are  influential.  He  will 
be,  worst  of  all,  disappointed  in  them.  He  has  not 
got  into  a  situation  where  he  would  have  any 
opportunity  to  exert  his  abilities  or  effect  good. 
He  says  he  represents  the  Irish  branch  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  I  have  no  doubt  he  thinks  that  is  true.  But 
it  is  not.  He  is  deceived  by  some  persons  over  in 
Ireland,  As  far  as  my  information  about  matters  in 
Ireland  goes,  I  believe  that  he  has  no  connexion  with 
the  main  and  recognized  body  of  Nationalists  there, 
but  has  got  into  the  hands  of  some  fag-end  of  mal- 
contents, I  will  myself  take  no  part  in  any  demon- 
stration against  him,  and  I  hope  none  will  be  made  ; 
neither  will  I  have  any  connexion  with  him  as  far  as 
I  can  now  see.' 

"  '  He  has  no  connexion  with  the  true  organization 
at  home,  and  I  do  not  know  whom  they  are  that  ha 
claims  to  represent,  '  said  General  T.  F.  Bourke. 
'  We  are  in  communication  with  the  true  body, 
and  we  know  that  he  has  no  connexion  or  power  with 
it.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  organizers,  but  his  day 
of  usefulness  is  past.  He  can  never  again  take  a 
place  at  the  head  of  a  movement.' 

"  '  How  do    the  mass  of  the  people  regard  him  ?' 

"  '  They  would  not  accept  his  leadership,  even  if 
the  other  leaders  would. ' 

"  '  Would  any  of  the  leaders  accept  him  ?' 

"  '  I  would  not  have  him  as  a  leader,  and  none  of 
.those  with  whom  I  work  would  do  so,  I  think.' 

"  '  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  him  as  a 
colleague  ?  ' 

"  '  No.   If  he  did  increase  one  of  the  organizationa 
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here,  let  him  do  so  in  his  own  way,  as  long  as  it  does 
not  injure  the  body  at  home.' 

"  '  What  effect    would  he  have  on  your  policy  ?  ' 

' '  '  He  cannot  disturb  the  set  policy  of  the  National 
party.  The  .only  thing  he  can  do  is  to  revive  old 
discords,  and  I  hope  he  will  not  get  prominence 
enough  to  do  that.  He  is  bound  to  subside  as  he  did 
'  in  1871,  and  I  hope  that  will  happen  before  any 
mischief  arises.'  " 

"  17  January,  1880. 
"  America  and  Ireland. 

"...  Last  evening  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Finerty,  and 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon,a  prominent  business  man, who  took  Mr. 
Sullivan's  (H.  K.  Sullivan,  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal — not  Alexander  Sullivan)  place,  proceeded  to 
New  York  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pamell  and  to  welcome 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the 
North-West.     ..." 

"  February  14,  1880. 

"  The  Rochester  Daily  Union  and  Advertiser  of  Jan- 
uary 27  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Farnell  meet- 
ing in  that  city.     .     .     . 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Pamell's 
speech  : — 

'  *  *  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Irishman  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  order  to 
obtain  his  rights  it  there  were  a  probable  chance  of 
success,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  all  recognize  the 
great  responsibility  of  hurling  onr  unarmed  people  on 
the  points  of  British  bayonets.  We  must  act  with 
prtfdence  when  the  contest  would  be  hopeless,  and  not 
rush  upon  destruction.'     .     .     .  " 

The  learned  counsel  intimated  that  he  should  have 
to  read  further  extracts,  but  that  he  would  not  do  so 
now  as  the  newspaper  files  from  which  they  were 
taken  were  not  at  that  moment  in  court. 

The  President. — I  must  say  I  cannot  see  the  bear- 
ing of  all  this.  Only  every  now  and  then  I  can  see 
something  like  a  small  clear  space  in  a  turbid  stream. 
Is  it  necessary  to  read  them  all  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — I  will  take  care  not  to  read  any- 
thing which  we  do  not  think  very  material. 

Mr.  Keid. — I  hope  my  learned  friend  will  intimate 
to  us  what  he  considers  material  in  all  this.  Of  much 
of  it  we  cannot  see'.the  bearing. 

The  Attoknky-Geneeal. — These  extracts  are  ma- 
terial because  they  show  that  certain  events  occurring 
'n  America  were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers  daily  or 
weekly.  With  regard  to  the  Question  of  notice  I  sub- 
mit that  their  contents  are  material. 

Mr.EElD. — Are  we  to  be  affected  by  everything  that 
appears  in  the  Boston  Pilot,  for  example  ? 


Mr.  Alexander  Gow,  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
MuEPHY,  said, — I  live  at  29,  New  Bridge-street,  B.C. 
In  March,  1882,  a  man  named  P.  J.  Tynan  applied  to 
me  for  a  situation  as  traveller.  He  had  previously 
made  a  similar  application  at  the  end  of  1881.  I  did 
not  want  him  then. 

When  he  came  to  you  the  second  time  did  he 
mention  anybody  to  you  as  recommending  him  ? — Yes, 
Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan,  M.P.  for  Limerick  county, 
I  saw  Mr.  O'Sullivan  on  the  subject. 

After  seeing  Mr.  O'Sullivan  did  you  employ  Tynan 
as  traveller  ?— Yes. 


Did  he  travel  for  you  ? — He  was  employed,  but 
never  took  any  orders. 

Did  you  receive  these  two  letters  (produced)  from 
him  f— Yes. 

They  are  dated  respectively  May  5,  1882,  and 
May  8,  1882,  and  are  headed  "  Jury's  Hotel, 
Dublin  "  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  MuBPHY. — I  need  not  read  them,  my  Lord,  as 
their  contents  are  not  important.  I  now  propose  to 
show  what  were  some  of  Tynan's  movements  by 
extracts  from  the  Irishman  and  the  Nation, 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  following  :— 
Irishman,  January  28,  1882. 

"  London,  Sunday. 

"  A  public  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Land  League  of  Great  Britain  was  held  afPalaoe- 
chambers,  Westminster,  with  the  object  of  consider- 
ing the  incarceration  of  the  political  suspects. 

"  Mr.  Gray,  M.P.,  attended,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  before  the  proceedings  commenced. 

"  Mr.  Lalor,  M.P.,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  he 
called  on  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  M.P.,  to  address  the 
meeting.     .     .     . 

"  Mr.  K.  Butler,  Mr.  Tynan,  and  Mr.  Michael  T. 
Lalor  also  spoke,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
formally  moved  by  Mr.  Sherlock,  seconded  by  Mr. 
O'Urady,  supported  by  several  other  gentlemen,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — '  That  we  accept  the  con- 
tinued incarceration  of  the  Irish  leaders  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  intended  by  the  Liberal  tyrants — viz., 
as  a  dishonest  provocation  and  a  cowardly  insult  to 
the  Irish  nation,  and  that  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
revenge,  and  we  call  on  our  countrymen  in  Great 
Britain  to  revenge  by  every  fitting  means  such  an 
outrage.'  "... 

Irishman,  March  11,   1882. 
"  The  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Kensington. — The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this 
branch  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  the  Sars- 
field-hall,  St.  Ann's-road,  Netting  Dale,  the  presi- 
dent, W.  D.  Burns,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  having 
been  confirmed,  and  a  few  remarks  having  been 
delivered  by  the  chairman,  Dr.  M'Carthy  delivered  a 
very  eloquent  address  on  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Tynan  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  his  eloquent  and  spirited  speech  being  con- 
tinually interrupted  by  applause.  A  resolution  was 
passed  thanking  the  Bishop,  priests,  and  electors  of 
Royal  Meath  for  returning  the  noble  founder  of  the 
Land  League— ISIichael  Davitt.  A  grand  Irish  concert 
will  take  place  in  the  Progressive-hall,  Johnson- 
street,  Notting-hill-gate,  J.  E.  Eedmond,  M.P., 
presiding,  on  Monday,  March  13." 

Irishman,  March  18,  1882. 
"  The  Land  League  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Holborn. — The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this 
branch  was  held  on  Sunday  evening,  the  12th  inst.,  at 
St.  Bridget's  Club,  59,  Great  Saffron-hill,  Mr.  J. 
Leonard  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  gave  a  very  prac- 
tical speech  on  the  situation.  The  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  T.  Tynan,  Esq.,  who  delivered  a  spirited 
lecture.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  speaker, 
after  which  the  secretary  received  reports  from  the 
collectors  who  had  been  out  receiving  contributions. 
This  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close." 

From  the  Nation  two  extracts  were  read,  showing 
that  addresses  were  delivered  by  Tynan  in  London  and 
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reported  in  that  newspaper  on  February  4,  1882,  and 
March  4. 

A  photograph  was  handed  to  the  witness,  who  was 
asked  whether  it  was  a  likeness  of  the  Tynan  to  whom 
his  evidence  referred.    He  replied  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  have  no  Questions  to  ask. 


Head  Constable  William  Boden,  examined  by  Mr, 
Mtjephy,  deposed, — I  was  stationed  at  Birr,  in  King's 
County,  in  April.  1882. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Mr.  Mat  Harris,  of  Ballin- 
asloe,  there  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him  with  anybody  ? — Yes, 
I  saw  him  in  the  company  of  a  person  whom  I  heard 
call  himself  Thompson. 

Will  you  look  at  that  photograph  (the  same  photo- 
graph was  handed  to  witness)  ? — Yes.  I  believe  that 
is  the  same  man  who  called  himself  Thompson. 

Was  Mr.  Harris  alone  with  Thompson  ! — He  was. 

Did  you  see  them  together  more  than  once  ? — ^No, 
only  on  one  occasion. 

Can  you  fix  the  day  ?— May  4,  1882. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — Whereabouts 
did  you  see  Mr.  Harris  and  this  person  ? — In  the  main 
street. 

Were  they  talking  to  each  other  ? — They  were  both 
walking  together  towards  Connaught-street.  It  was 
in  the  evening,  v  I  really  could  not  fix  the  hour,  but 
it  was  about  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Is  Connaught-street  the  principal  street  ? — It  goes 
off  the  principal  street. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Did  you  see  Harris  with  anybody 
else  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  know  that  person. 

When  did  you  communicate  to  The  Times  that  you 
saw  Tynan  and  Harris  together  in  1882  ? — I  never 
communicated  with  The  Times. 

To  whom  did  you  first  tell  it  ? 

Witness. — Am  I  bound  to  answer  that  question,  my 
Lord  ? 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  not. 

Witness. — I  saw  a  gentleman  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Joyce. 
I  believe  he  is  a  resident  magistrate. 

What  caused  you  to  see  Mr.  Joyce  about  the 
matter  ? — He  sent  for  me. 

By  letter  ? — i  was  ordered  to  go  and  see  him. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Keid.  I 
went  to  Dublin  and  saw  Mr.  Joyce. 

Did  he  ask  you  the  question,  or  did  you  volunteer 
it  ? — He  asked  me. 

How  did  the  conversati  on  begin  ? — Because  I  had 
made  a  report  at  the  time  it  happened — on  the  day  I 
had  seen  Tynan  and  Harris. 

Did  your  report  give  any  descriptipn  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  photograph  such  as  this  before  ? 
Did  Mr.  Joyce  show  you  one  ? — ^He  did. 

Before  he  asked  you  anjrthing  about  it  ? — He  asked 
me  if  I  recognized  that  man  as  the  man  I  saw. 

Did  he  mention  any  names  to  you  before  he  showed 
it  to  you ,? — I  do  not  believe  he  did. 


With  whom  else  did  you  see  Harris  in  Birr  ? — I  d« 
not  recollect. 

How  many  people  are  there  in  Birr  ? — About  4,000. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  market  day.  I  had 
lived  in  Birr  less  than  12  months.  I  did  not  know 
many  people. 

Did  you  ever  see  Harris  there  before  ?— I  have  seen 
him  there  again,  but  I  cannot  say  whetherit  was  before 
or  after  this  occasion.  I  saw  him  speaking  out  of  aa 
hotel. 

Cannot  you  tell  the  name  of  anybody  but  Thompson 
with  whom  you  saw  Harris  ? — No. 

Ke-examined  by  Sir  H.  James. — You  say  you  heard 
Mr.  Harris  speaking  out  of  an  hotel  in  Birr  :  when 
was  that  ?— Some  time  in  1882,  I  think  ;  but  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  date. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Harris  on  that  day  when  you 
saw  him  with  Tynan  ? — Yes. 

Are  you  sure  that  it  is  the  man  whom  you  saw  that 
is  represented  by  this  photograph  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

You  made  some  report,  you  say,  in  1882,  which 
Mr.  Joyce  had  ? — Yes. 

Now,  you  have  been  asked  about  another  man  whom 
you  saw  with  Mr.  Harris.  Did  yon  know  who  he 
was  ? — No,  I  did  not.  I  inquired,  and  was  told  at  the 
time.  I  heard  he  was  a  man  named  Gilroy,  from 
Shannonbridge . 

Do  you  know  whether  he  is  there  now  or  not  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

You  recognized  the  photograph  ? — Yes,  it  was  the 
same  man. 

Did  you  at  any  time  see  this  other  man  at  Birr 
Petty  Sessions  with  Miss  Reynolds  ? — Yes,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1882.     I  knew  Miss  Reynolds. 

Were  they  together  in  the  Court-house  ?  Were 
they  talking  together  ? — I  imagined  they  were  in 
company  ;  I  could  not  say  whether  they  were  talking 
together.  They  were  together  in  the  one  place — in  the 
place  where  parties  sit. 

Now,  I  believe  there  was  a  demonstration  at 
Broughal  Castle  ? — Yes,  the  people  did  a  day's  work 
for  Captain  Dagmore,  who  was  sent  to  prison.  I 
believe  Thompson  was  there.  I  saw  Miss  Eeynolda 
there.  

Head  Constable  Edward  M'Cormack,  examined  by 
Mr.  M0EPHY,  said, — I  was  stationed  at  Frankford, 
King's  County,  from  February,  1881,  to  November, 
1882.  I  saw  Miss  Reynolds  at  Broughal  Castle  in 
February,  1882.     Captain  Dugmore  was  there. 

Do  you  know  the  work  for  which  Miss  Eeynolda 
came  down  ? 

Mr.  Ebid. — Surely  that  question  is  not  admissible  ? 

Examination  continued.— Did  you  see  what  she  was 
doing  ?— She  was  going  about  the  country  visiting  the 
tenants,  and  came  there  to  form  a  branch  of  the 
League. 

Did  you  see  ^To-rent' Manifestoes  in  your  district  ?— • 
Yes.  Miss  Reynolds  came  to  Broughal  Castle  and  1 
was  informed 

No,  no  ;  •  did   you   see   her  do  anything  with  those 
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No-rent  Manifestoes  ?— I  saw  her  on  the20th  of  April 
distribute  them  among  the  people.  Captain  Dugmore 
was  sent  to  prison  on  the  12th  of  April,  but  he  was  up 
before  the  Petty  Sessions  from  the  8th  to  the  12th. 

On  the  8th  did  you  see  Miss  Reynolds  in  company 
with  any  person  ? — Yes,  with  a  man  who  went  by  the 
name  of  J.  Thompson, 

Do  you  recognize  that  photograph  (handing  photo- 
graph to  witness)  ? — That  is  the  same  man.  I  believe 
his  name  is  Tynan. 

Did  he  stay  at  Broughal  Castle  ? — He  drove  there 
on  the  8th  of  April  and  remained  there  until  the  12th. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Sessions  at  Parsonstown,  then 
back  to  Broughal  Castle,  where  he  remained  until  the 
25tb,  when  he  left.  A  man  named  Michael  Murphy 
went  to  Broughal  Castle  every  day  Thompson  was  there. 
Murphy  stayed  at  Scully's  Hotel.  On  the  25th  of 
April  he  was  arrested  and  Land  League  documents 
were  found  upon  him. 

Did  he  give  any  address  ? — Yes  ;  39,  Upper  Sacb- 
ville-street,  Dublin.  £36  was  £ound  upon  him  in  Bank 
of  England  notes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ebid. — You  have  told  us 
about  Thompson  and  given  us  his  movements  from  the 
8  th  to  the  12th  and  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  o! 
April  ;  did  you  know  his  movements  at  the  time  ? — 
Yes,    and  reported  them  in  writing. 

Have  you  got  your  reports  ? — No  ;  they  were  sent 
to  the  office  at  the  time. 

Then  how  do  you  recollect  these  dates? — I  remember 
them  distinctly. 

You  wrote  them,  you  say,  in  April  ;  have  you  ever 
seen  them  since  ? — No  ;    exeept  when  I  came  here. 

Who  showed  them  to  you  ? — Mr.  Shannon. 

Do  you  say  that  without  having  seen  that  report — or 
a  copy  of  it — you  recollected  all  these  dates  Y — 
Several  other  reports  about  Thompson  have  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  I  made  notes  from  time  to 
time. 

I  am  speaking  about  these  dates  ;  have  you  seen 
your  report  since  ? — No. 

Did  those  reports  you  have  mentioned  contain  any 
reference  to  those  same  dates  ? — Y'es. 

Have  you  seen  them  again  ? — No. 

Or  any  documents  containing  those  dates  ? — No  ; 
but  I  am  quite  positive  ;  I  have  every  reason  to 
remember. 

When  were  you  shown  this  photograph,  before  you 
saw  it  in  Court  just  now  f — In  August,  1882 — or  a 
photograph  similar. 

Did  you  see  it  again  ? — No. 

How  many  times  have  you  seen  Thompson  ? — About 
50  times.     (Laughter.) 

The  Attobney-General. — That  is  all  the  evidence 
about  that  part  of  the  case  at  present,  my  Lords. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  a  few  minutes  before 
4  o'clock. 

Heai-Oonstable  Edward  M'Coriaact, 


WEDNESDAY,   FEBBUABY   13. 

The  Special  Commission  held  iheir  49th  sitting  to 
day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  The  Times 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boyd,  examined  by  SiR  H.  James,  said, 
— I  hold  an  official  position  in  the  county  Tipperary 
as  clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  and  I  have  for  many 
years  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  the  counties  of  Wex- 
ford and  Kilkenny.  I  am  an  owner  of  land  both  in 
Wexford  and  Kilkenny,  and  I  manage  my  estates  my- 
self. In  Aueust,  1880,  my  son,  Charles  Dennis  Boyd, 
was  shot  while  riding  with  me  in  a  car.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  management  of  my  estates.  After  this 
I  was  boycotted  and  had  the  greatest  difBoulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 


The  Attorkby-General.— In  the  examination  of 
Captain  Slaoke,  my  Lord,  the  case  of  a  man  named 
Mitchell  was  referred  to,  it  being  stated  that  he  was 
boycotted,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  case 
was  got  up  by  the  police.  I  accordingly  undertook 
to  prove  the  facts,  and  I  now  call  the  man  himself. 

Richard  Mitchell,  examined  by  the  Attorn  ey- 
Gbneral,  said. — I  reside  at  Park  View,  Carlow, 
where  I  have  lived  for  20  years.  I  own  agricultural 
machinery,  and  I  used  formerly  to  let  such  machines 
on  hire  to  different  persons.  Several  boycotted  per- 
sons applied  to  hire  my  machines  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  I  let  to  them.  I  was  warned  by  J.  B. 
O'Neill,  secretary  of  the  Carlow,  Graigue,  and  Kilmy- 
shall  branch  of  the  League  to  desist  from  doing  this. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  continued  to  let  to  boycotted 
parsons  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  prevent  my  being 
shot.  I  persisted,  and  I  was  boycotted.  The  boycott- 
ing continues  to  the  present  day.  Since  1  have  been 
boycotted  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  pro- 
visions. At  my  farm  in  Tippersry  I  have  had  to 
send  18  or  20  miles  for  food.  From  time  to  time  29 
head  of  cattle  belonging  to  me  have  been  killed. 
That  was  in  Tipperary,  Carlow,  and  Queen's  County. 
I  have  besides  had  a  number  of  cattle  injured.  Prior 
to  these  events  happening  resolutions  about  me  bad 
been  published  in  Tipperary. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  ask  that  the  newspapers  containing 
the  resolutions  should  be  produced. 

The  Attobney-Gekeral.— I  will  put  them  in 
later  on. 

Examination  resumed. — Resolutions  abo\it  me  were 
published  in  a  paper  called  the  Carlow  Nationalist. 
I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  paper  with  me.  Resolutions 
respecting  me  also  continually  appeared  in  the  Tip- 
perary Nationalist  .and  United  Ireland.  There  was 
another  branch  of  the  League  in  my  neighbourhood  at 
Drangan,  of  which  Michael  Cusack  was  secretary.  He 
has  been  imprisoned  for  boycotting.    My  cattle    were 
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malieiously  killed  after  the  publication  of  resolutions 
of  League  branches  concerning  me  in  the  newspapers. 
I  made  12  claims  for  malicious  injury,  and,  with 
one  exception,  I  proved  them  all.  The  cost 
of  making  the  claims  was,  however,  greater  than 
what  I  obtained.  My  claims  were  always  opposed 
by  the  League,  and  were  made  costly  to  me 
through  having  to  bring  forward  so  many  witnesses 
before  the  grand  jury  to  give  evidence  of 
ralue.  My  only  offence  against  the  League  was  that 
I  had  let  machinery  on  hire  to  boycotted  persons.  Once 
I  applied  to  buy  some  meat  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Condon,  M.P.,  butcher,  in  Clonmel.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1886.  Mr.  Condon,  M.P.,  was  not  in  the 
shop  at  the  time,  and  I  bought  a  piece  of  meat  from 
his  man  and  paid  him  f qr  it.  As  I  was  leaving  the 
shop  Mr.  Condon,  M.P.,  came  in  and,  seeing  me, 
clutched  at  the  meat  and  tried  to  take  it  from  me.  I 
hteld  on  to  the  meat  and  got  away  with  it.  Mr. 
Condon,  M.P.,  said,  "  If  I  had  been  in  the  shop  it 
was  the  knife  you  would  have  got."  His  man  who 
sold  it  to  me  did  not  know  me.  In  the  autumn  of 
1886  I  had  30  acres  of  corn  lying  on  the  ground,  but 
I  could  not  get  labourers  to  cut  it,  although  I  offered 
to  pay  10s.  a  day.  The  com  rotted  on  the  ground. 
Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  League 
and  my  being  boycotted  I  was  doing  a  splendid 
business  in  the  sale  of  machinery  and  letting  it  on 
hire.  I  had  never  before  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  getting  my  crops  reaped. 

Cross-examined  by  SirCEussell. — I  am  sometimes 
in  South  Tipperary.  I  know  Mr.  R.  Hunt.  I  rented 
some  grass  of  him  near  Drangan.  He  had  evicted  some 
tenants  from  his  property,  and  his  farms  remained 
vacant  till  1883. 

Up  to  that  time  had  you  been  boycotted  ? — I  had . 

By  whom  ? — In  my  own  neighbourhood,  for  letting 
out  machinery. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  National  League. 

Now  tell  me  any  one  person  who  boycotted  you  ? — 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  boycotted  in  Limerick  in 
July,  1881. 

How  far  is  Limerick  from  Drangan? — AboutSO  miles. 

Were  you  boycotted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drangan 
before  1883  ? — Not  in  Drangan,  but  in  several  other 
places. 

Was  the  boycotting  which  was  the  subject  matter 
of  prosecutions  before  the  magistrates  with  reference 
to  boycotting  at  Drangan  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  in  1883  take  the  evicted  farms  ? — No  ;  I 
saved  the  hay  on  the  land  for  the  landlords,  and  took 
the  grazing  a  year  afterwards. 

Where  had  you  ordinarily  lived  ? — In  Carlow;  but  I 
was  down  at  Drangan  as  much  as  at  Carlow,  as  my  son 
lived  there. 

Where  were  you  in  March,  1888  ?— In  March,  1888, 
I  was  passing  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  inhere 
the  parties  you  repi^sent  had  brought  me.  I  was  in 
Dublin  the  first  week  of  March,  1888,  continuously. 


You  were  living  in  Dublin  ? — Only  for  the  first 
week  ;  the  rest  of  the  month  I  was  backwards  and 
forwards.  On  one  occasion  I  went  to  South  Tipperary; 
on  other  occasions  I  went  to  Carlow. 

How  many  persons  were  prosecuted  in  May,  188S, 
tor  not  supplying  you  with  goods  ? — There  were  four,  I 
think.  One  was  a  lady.  She  was  let  oH,  but  died 
before  the  other  persons  came  out  of  prison. 

What  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  town  to 
Drangan  ? — Between  three  and  four  miles. 

Had  you  ever  dealt  with  John  Phelan  prior  to 
March,  1888  'i — Not  personally,  myself. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  or  your  servants 
dealt  with  him  ?— No.  I  never  was  there  when  they 
did. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  or  your  servants 
ever  dealt  with  Michael  Carroll  ? — I  believe  my 
servants  demanded  what  they  wanted  at  every  house 
in  the  village.  I  cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  say 
they  did  of  Michael  Carroll. 

What  is  Michael  Cusack  ? — Secretary  of  the 
National  League,  and  he  keeps  a  general  provision 
shop  and  drapery  store.     He  always  refused  me. 

When  had  you  first  sought  to  deal  with  Michael 
Cusack  ? — When  1  went  there  first  to  save  the  hay  in 
the  back  end  of  1883, 

What  was  Edward  Croke  ? — A  tailor.  He  refused  to 
sell  me  clothes. 

Did  you  when  in  Dublin  receive  a  letter  from 
Police-sergeant  Shanley,  dated  March  13,  1888  ? — I 
got  the  letter.  I  have  not  got  it.  I  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Bolton. 

I  call  for  that  letter. 

The  Attobney-Gkneeal. — You  can  put  in  the  copy. 

SlE  C.  EtrssELL  (reading). — "  Police  Barracks, 
Carlow,  13th  or  March,  1888.  To  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Palace  Hotel,  Dublin.  Dear  Mr.  Mitchell, — I  wish  to 
inform  you  that  Captain  Slacke  was  here  to-day,  and 
wanted  you  badly  to  come  to  the  busine.ss  I  mentioned 
to  you.  A  man  is  here  to  accompany  you  ;  therefore, 
when  you  conveniently  can,  I  wish  you  to  return  hero 
without  delay,  so  as  to  proceed  with  the  work, 
which  is  very  much  needed."  Is  that  the  letter  you 
received  ?— That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Accordingly  you  came  down  ? — ^Yes,  some  few  days 
after.     I  was  in  Drangan  on  March  16. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  date,  March  13, 
1883.  Had  you  taken  out  any  summons  for  boycotting 
up  to  that  time  ? — Yes,  several.  I  had  been  before 
the  Courts  half  a  dozen  times. 

Any  at  Drangan  ? — Several.  They  were  continually 
boycotting  me. 

You  had  taken  out  a  number  of  summonses  ? — The 
police  had  done  it. 

Did  you  go  down  in  pursuance  of  that  letter  ?— Yes, 
I  went  down  to  Tipperary. 

Did  you,  in  company  with  aplain-clothes  policeman, 
call  upon  practically  every  shopkeeper  in  Drangan  ? — 
Yes,  having  ascertained  what  we  wanted  we  called 
at  every  shop. 
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Including  a  number  with  whom  you  had  never  dealt 
before  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  when  you  were  examined  on  this 
case  which  followed  the  letter  of  March  13  before 
the  magistrates  ? — Yes,  that  case  was  heard  in  May. 

Do  you  recollect  saying  that  one  of  your  complaints 
against  the  Drangau  tradesmen  was  that  they  charged 
too  much  money  for  their  goods  ? — One  of  them,  the 
secretary  to  the  League,  refused  to  give  me  tea  at 
less  than  20s.  a  pound.  (Laughter.)  I  offered  him 
4s.  a  pound,  but  he  refused  to  let   me  have  it. 

When  was  this  conversation  you  say  you  had  with 
O'Neill? — In  August,  1881.  He  came  to  me  several 
times. 

When  did  he  make  this  specific  statement  that  you 
have  attributed  to^  him  ? — In  1881,  when  I  sent  my 
horses  to  be  shod.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  July, 
He  came  to  my  place  several  times. 

How  many  claims  did  you  make  altogether  for 
malicious  injuries  ? — About  a  dozen,  I  think. 

How  many  were  rejected  ? — One  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  one  by  the  grand  jury. 

Why  was  that  rejected  ? — Evidence  was  brought 
against  me  by  a  gentleman  who  swore  that  the  cow 
could  not  have  gone  the  distance  I  stated  it  did,  if  it 
had  been  suffering  from  the  injuries  which  I  alleged. 

That  was  by  the  grand  jury.  Were  any  ot  your 
claims  rejected  by  the  presentment  sessions  ?— Yes  ;  1 
think  the  road  sessions  rejected  about  three. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  EEir. — You  stated  that  Con- 
don said  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  shop  it  would  be  the 
knife  yon  would' have  got.  When  was  that  ? — In  the 
autumn  of  1886. 

Who  was  present  when  this  took  place  ? — A  man  was 
working  at  the  other  end  of  the  shop.  I  don't  know 
his  name. 

When  did  you  first  communicate  this  conversation  to 
the  solicitor  for  The  Times  ? — I  think  they  have  had  it 
since  last  sunomer. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — You  complained 
that  the  compensation  given  you  for  the  destruction 
of  your  cattle  was  not  sufficient  ? — Yes  ;  the  grand 
jury  received  the  evidence  of  members  of  the  League, 
and  in  one  case  a  member  of  the  League  swore  that 
the  cow  for  which  I  paid  £18  was  only  worth  40s. 

Was  he  a  ratepayer  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  not  customary  for  ratepayers  to  oppose  these 
claims  for  compensation,  because  the  payment  of  the 
money  falls  upon  them  and  not  the  landlords  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  myself  subscribed  to  oppose  claims  which  I 
thought  were  not  good. 

Was  it  not  reported  in  your  locality  that  some  of 
your  cattle  were  injured  by  the  emergency  men  ? — I 
have  not  heard  it  before. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

Did  your  landlord  give  you  any  reduction  of  rent 
during  the  time  you  were  boycotted  or  did  you  go 
into  the  Land  Court  ? — No. 

Ihen  you  got  no  reduction  for  the  last  ten  years  ?— 


No  ;  except  a  small  allowance  from  one  of  my  land-"' 
lords  in  1885. 

Ee-examined  by  the  ATTOBNEr-GEKEEAL .— I  will 
ask  you  first  about  these  claims  of  yours  before  the 
road  sessions.  What  happened  to  the  claims  they 
rejected  ?— They  were  brought  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  I  had  to  bring  up  a  whole  host  of  witnesses  on 
them. 

Did  you  succeed  in  them  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Therefore  the  only  ultimate  rejection  was  one  case 
by  a  majority  of  one  ? — Yes. 

And  all  you  got  from  any  tribunal  was  the  value  of 
the  animals  ? — Yes. 

Without  any  allowance  for  costs  ? — Yes. 

You  had  to  bear  the  expense  of  all  the  witnesses 
you  required  in  fighting  your  cases  ? — Yes. 

You  say  you  actually  had  to  go  through  the  Bank" 
ruptcy  Court  ? — Yes.     - 

Had  you  been  doing  a  good  business  prior  to  this  ?— 
I  was  doing  a  splendid  business.  I  was  worth  £4,000 
in  1881. 

Except  this  opposition  to  you  and  your  difficulty 
in  carrying  on  your  trade,  did  you  engage  in  any 
speculation  to  bring  you  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ?— 
Never. 

When  did  you  first  go  to  Drangan  P — In  the  end  of 
1883. 

When  was  this  injury  done  to  your  son  ? — He  was 
coming  home  at  the  time. 

When  ? — Last  November  twelvemonth.  He  was  a 
young  lad  of  11  years.  He  was  coming  home  with 
myself,  a  younger  son,  and  a  workman.  He  is  worth- 
less for  life,  poor  child. 

What  distance  had  you  to  send  for  food  in  1883  and 
1884  ? — I  could  not  get  food  nearer  than  18  or  20 
miles.  They  used  to  hoist  flags  and  send  people  before 
us  when  we  were  going  for  it,  to  warn  the  tradesmen. 

Do  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  advertisements 
that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  ? — I  have  not.  I 
have  an  extract. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  whole  of  the  details  now,  my  Lord,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  man  has  been  treated  during  these 
years  ;  but,  o£  course,  if  it  is  afterwards  suggested  it 
is  not  a  iond  Ude  case  I  must  do  so. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  man 
was  boycotted,  but  it  was  for  the  reason  I  have 
suggested — because  he  was  regarded  as  an  emergency 
man. 

Witness. — I  was  never  boycotted  until  Mr.  Davitt 
came  to  the  neighbourhood.    (Laughter.) 


Sib  H.  James. — Your  Lordships  will  remembe* 
that  in  the  case  of  one  speech  by  Mr.  Biggar  whichi 
was  disputed,  I  undertook  to  call  the  shorthand  writer 
who  took  a  note  of  the  speech,  I  propose  to  do  so 
now, 

Mr.  Charles  Hussey  was  then  called,  and,  in  answer 
to  Sir  H.  James,  said, — I  am  a  shorthand  writer  and 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Shorthand  Writers.    On:; 
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Sunday,  October  31,1  attended  a  meeting  atKinlougli, 
Leitrim.  Mr.  Biggar,  the  member  for  Cavan,  made 
a  speech  on  that  occasion.  I  took  a  shorthand 
note  of  Mr.  Biggar's  speech.  I  have  my  shorthand 
note  and  the  transcript  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  Mr.  Biggar  wishes  me  to 
read  a  portion  of  this  speech,  which  he  has  marked. 
The  learned  counsel  then  read  a  passage  in  which  the 
speaker  said  that  Ireland  was  an  agricultural  country, 
and  the  only  means  of  occupation  the  people  could 
have  was  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  held  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  try  and  make  the 
largest  number  of  people  happy  and  comfortable,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  object  of  the 
Government  in  times  past  had  been  to  make  a  few 
happy  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Against  that  he 
asked  them  to  protest  in  as  vehement  and  active  a 
manner  as  possible.  GrifEth's  valuation  had  been  truly 
said  to  be  too  high,  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
the  landlord  got  a  great  deal  more.  If  the  land- 
lords were  so  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  settle  upon  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  Land  League,  let  them  fight 
the  matter  out.  It  was  proposed  that  the  tenants 
should  buy  the  land  at  20  years'  purchase  at  the 
Government  valuation.  It  they  did  that  they  would 
become  perfectly  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  land- 
lords. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  a  passage  of  the  same 
speech,  which  contained  the  following  : — 

"  We  do  not_  recommend  the  shooting  of  landlords. 
That  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  certainly  we  cannot 
recommend  it.  Besides,  it  is  most  undesirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  cause  that  it  should  be  done  ;  for  this 
reason,  that  when  such  a  thing  takes  place  it  is 
blazoned  forth  in  all  the  English  newspapers,  and 
creates  a  prejudice  in  English  minds  against  Irish 
tenant  farmers.  Other  things  they  could  do.  The  first 
was  to  become  members  of  the  Land  League,  which 
was  a  thoroughly  constitutional  association.  From 
the  League  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  very  best 
advice,  and,  supposing  things  came  to  the  worst  and  a 
tenant  was  unable  to  get  redress  from  his  landlord  at 
law,  the  League  would  reinstate  him  in  his  holding. 
He  recommended  the  tenants  to  offer  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  to 
tell  the  landlords  that  if  they  did  not  take  that  they 
would  get  nothing  at  all.  The  result  must  be  that  the 
landlords  would  have  to  give  in." 


Francis  Meehan,  examined  by  SiB  H.  Jambs,  said, 
—I  am  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  was 
present  at  a  meeting  held  at  Killorglin,  county  Kerry, 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1881.  Mr.  T.  Harrington  and 
Mr.  Boyton  spoke.  I  took  down  a  longhand  report  of 
what  Mr.  Boyton  said,  and  I  now  produce  my  report. 

Sir  H.  James  read  the  report,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  It  they  (the  landlords)  did  not  stop  their 
devilish  work  of  driving  the  youth  out  of  Ireland  a 
day  would  come  when  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the   Lansdo'KTses,  the    Keninares,    the  M'Gillicuddys, 


the  Trenches.  We  know  there  is  neither  honesty, 
justice,  or  honour  in  any  English  Government  situa- 
tion, so  long  as  Ireland  is  concerned.  The  moral 
coward,  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  five  millions  of  Irishmen 
he  take.'!  away  the  right  to  know  why  they  are  put 
into  a  prison  cell.  We  have  seen  plenty  of  them  (land- 
lords and  agents)  that  deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's 
hands.  I  have  always  denounced  the  commission  of 
outrages  by  night,  but  meet  him  in  the  broad  daylight, 
and  if  you  must  blow  his  brains  out,  plow  it  out  in  the 
daytime.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  punish  those  people 
for  any  misuse  of  their  power ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  the 
Government  or  the  police,  but  teach  that  man  (the 
land-grabber)  to  be  afraid  of  you.  Any  policeman 
that  enters  your  housebetween  sunset  to-night  and  sun- 
rise to-morrow  you  can,  kill  him  if  you  choose.  If  they 
come  at  night  and  you  have  an  old  musket  or  an  old 
pistol,  and  your  wife  or  daughter  is  frightened,  you 
can  blow  out  his  brains.  Teach  your  children  to  grow 
up  in  the  love  of  God  and  hatred  of  the  English  mis- 
government  and  oppression.  If  we  saw  a  fair  prospect 
for  something  better  we  would  not  be  afraid  to  sacri- 
fice our  liberty  first  and  afterwards  our  lives  in  its 
attainment." 

The  learned  counsel  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  T. 
Harrington  as  follows  : — 

"  The  present  agitation  is  something  more  than 
a  struggle  against  landlordism,  it  is  a  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  man 
who  steals  into  the  back-door  of  the  agent's 
office  to  pay  his  rent,  that  man  is  a  double-dyed 
traitor.  It  is  your  duty  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  man  who  takes  a  farm  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted.  We  intend  to  make  them,  .the 
farmers,  independent  men,  and  when  any  foreign 
despots  come  to  crush  them  their  spirit  will  be  up  to 
resent  them." 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Russell. — Do  you  write 
shorthand  ? — No,  Sir. 

Is  that  paper  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  the 
original  draft  of  your  report  ? — No,  it  is  a  copy. 

When  did  you  see  your  original  report  ? — About  a 
month,  ago. 

Where  ? — Here.    In  Mr.  Soames's  office. 

You  could  not  have  taken  down  this  in  longhand  as 
fast  as  it  was  spoken  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

In  longhand  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

But  surely  you  could  not  keep  up  with  the  speakers 
in  longhand  ? — No .  There  are  numerous  passages  left 
out.     I  only  took  down  what  I  could. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  only  took  down  the  worst 
passages  ? — I  could  not  take  down  the  whole  ;  but  X 
took  as  many  passages  as  I  could. 

Did  you  take  down  any  of  the  good  passages  ? — No, 
I  did  not  want  to  take  down  any  but  what  I  consi> 
dered  bad. 

Did  you  take  your  notes  on  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — No  ; 
in  a  memorandum  book. 

Let  me  see  it  ?  (The  witness  handed  in  his  memo4 
randum  book.) 

Was  Mr.  T.  Harrington  present  when  Mr,  Boyton 
spoke  ? — Yes — ^that  is  to  say,  I  presume  he  was  there, 
as  they  both  spoke  out  of  the  same  window. 

Where  were  you  ? — I  was  at  the  window  of  a  house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  streeta 
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Then  there  was  a  crowd  between  you  ?  You  were 
reporting  under  difficulties  ? — I  had  no  difficulty. 

Now,  did  not  Mr.  Harrington,  in  strong  and  clear 
language,  denounce  recourse  to  violence,  and  ask  the 
people  to  rely  upon  their  own  power  of  combination 
and  organization  ? — I  do  not  remember  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  use  such  language? — 
I  will  not. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Eoyton's  speech,  I  see  that  you 
have  left  a  number  of  blank  spaces  in  your  notes  in 
your  memorandum  book  ? — I  was  writing  on  my  hand. 
I  cannot   explain  how  the  blanks  came  to  bo  left. 

Do  not  those  blanks  refer  to  qualifications  of  the 
rest  of  the  speech  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Then  this  report  of  yours  simply  consists  of  scraps  ? 
—It  does. 

How  was  it  that  these  speeches  came  to  be  made  ? — 
Mr.  Boyton  and  Mr.  Harrington  were  passing  through 
from  Castleislaud  to  Killarney,  and  when  it  was 
known  that  they  were  in  the  town  a  crowd  collected, 
and  they  made  speeches  from  the  window  of  the  hotel. 


William  Joseph  Ludgate,  examined  by  SiB  H. 
James,  said, — I  am  the  assistant-editor  of  the  Cork 
Constitution.  I  was  present  at  a  banquet  held  at 
Cork  on  March  21,  18S0,  when  Mr.  Biggar,  the  mem- 
ber for  Cavan,  attended  and  spoke.  I  reported  his 
speech  for  my  newspaper.  I  have  not  kept  my 
original  notes,  but  my  report  which  appears  in  the 
newspaper  is  correct. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  Mr.  Biggar's  speech  as  re- 
ported in  the  Cork  Constitution,  as  follows  ; — 

"  Mr.  Biggar,  M.P.,  in  responding,  said  unfortu- 
nately the  Irish  members  were  very  varied.  There 
were  a  few  very  good,  audagreat  many  very  bad.  (Hear, 
hear.)  As  he  only  intended  saying  a  few  words,  what 
he  wished  _  to  say  was  that,  as  far  as  his  experience 
had  gone,  he  knew  it  was  within  the  province  and  the 
power  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament  to  do  any- 
thing they  wished.  If  they  really  were  in  earnest,  and 
if  those  who  had  the  power  and  the  privilege  of 
selecting  members  of  Parliament,  would  select  and 
support  the  right  sort  of  candidates,  they  would  have 
all  the  reforms  they  wanted,  because  the  Irish  people 
would  insist  upon  having  those  reforms  by  one  means 
or  another  (cheers)  ;  and  if  proper  candidates  were 
put  in  they  would  get  all  these  matters  without  any 
real  trouble.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
persons  who  took  upon  themselves  to  select  candi- 
dates for  Parliamentary  honours,  and  if  the  electors 
were  foolish  enough  to  select  the  wrong  sort  of  men, 
the  result  would  be  that  no  sort  of  reform  would  be 
h&d.  (Cheers.)  The  greater  number  of  the  present  Irish 
members  did  not  wish  for  reform  at  all,  ('  Hear,, 
hear,'  and  renewed  cheers,)  They  simply  wanted  to 
make  their  constituencies  believe  that  they  were 
working  very  hard  when  they  were  really  doing 
nothing.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
Irish  race  was  as  badly  off  as  the  Russian  race.  They 
had  all  seen  what  Hartmann  had  done,  and  if  the  pre- 
sent constitutional  course  which  they  were  pursuing 
in  Parliament  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  rights 
they    wanted    for    Ireland,  he    thought    that    Ireland 


would  be  able  to  produce  another  Hartmann,  probably 
with  a  much  better  result,     (Cheers.)" 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Ettssell.— Do  you  know 
whether  that  speech  was  reported  in  any  other  news- 
paper besides  your  own  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — In  the  Cori  Examiner  and  the  Cork 
Herald. 

Yours  is  a  newspaper  on  the  opposite  side  of 
politics  to  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

Are  yon  yourself  the  Cork  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  ? — I  am. 

Was  a  verdict  recovered  against  your  paper  by  Mr. 
William  O'Brien  for  libel  ?— Yes. 

Was  not  the  charge  in  the  libel  that  he  had  incited 
to  murder  and  that  he  made  money  by  his  politics  f — 
That  was  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it. 

Was  that  a  recent  trial  ? — It  occurred  six  months 
ago. 

What  was  theoccasion  of  thisbanquet? — Itwas  given 
to  Mr.  Pamell  on  his  return  from  America. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Biggar. — Do  you  mean  to 
swear  that  that  is  a  correct  report  of  what  I  said  ? — 
Yes. 

Is  it  a  verbatim  report  ? — No. 

Then  it  is  a  cooked  report  ? — No.  It  is  a  full 
report,  although  it  is  not  verbatim. 

Is  it  a  paraphrased  report  ? — No. 

Then  it  is  not  a  true  and  full  report  of  what  I  said  ? 
— It  is  a  true  report,  but  not  full. 

Do  you  not  know  that  I  only  spoke  a  few  words 
altogether  ? — I  think  you  spoke  four  or  five  minutes. 

You  gave  your  interpretation  of  what  you  thought 
would  suit  ? — No.  There  is  nothing  omitted  that 
would  qualify  the  speech  in  any  important  way. 
Something  had  to  be  left  out.  :^ 

Why  ? — On  account  of  space. 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  sort  of  a  room  the 
banquet  was  held  in  ? — It  was  a  good  large  room. 

You  were  at  the  remote  end  from  where  I  was  ?— 
No  ;  I  was  at  the  top,  as  near  to  you  as  I  am  now. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Harrington,  who  repre- 
sents the  Belfast  Morning  News  in  London  ?  He  was 
a  reporter  in  Cork  at  that  time  ? — ^Yes. 

If  Mr.  Harrington  swears  that  he  sat  alon^ide  of 
you  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear,  would  that  be 
correct  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
hearing. 

Was  this  speech  made  on  the  verge  of  a  general 
election  ? — Yes. 

And  what  I  said  would  merely  be  an  election 
speech  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Re-examined  by  Sir  H,  Jambs.— What  sort  of  » 
circulation  has  your. newspaper  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land ? — A  very  extensive  one. 

Did  Mr.  Biggar  ever  bring  an  action  for  libel  against 
your  newspaper  in  consequence  of  this  passage  in  yonr 
report  of  his  speech  ? — No, 

Did  he  ever  write  to  contradict  your  report  ? 
Did    you   hear  of  any  remonstrance  being  made  at  the 
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time  against  this  report  as  being  inaccurate  ? — No, 
never. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Biggar  used  the  words 
you  have  attributed  to  him  ? — I  am. 

By  Mr.  Biggar. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe 
that  I  ever  saw  a  copy  of  the  Cork  ConttUviion  in 
my  life  ? — No. 

Did  you  send  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  that 
report  to  me  ? — No. 

Stephen  Connolly,  examined  by  SiK  H.  Jamiss, 
said. — I  am  a  sub-constable  of  the  Irish  Consta- 
bulary, and  am  stationed  at  E.ilIamore,  county 
Galway.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  ■  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1881,  at  which  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
spoke.  I  do  not  write  shorthand.  I  made  a  note  of 
his  speech  from  memory  within  15  minutes  afterwards. 
According  to  my  memory  that  report  is  accurate. 

The  learned  counsel  read  the  report  as  follows  : — 
"  When  I  came  here  I  was  told  by  yonr  chairman  not 
to  indulge  in  personalities ;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
landlords  in  this  locality  I  would  like  to  speak 
about.  I  would  say,  beware  of  the  land-grabbers.  I 
am  told  there  is  one  of  these  in  the  district  named 
Kennedy.  That  vile  wretch.  Keep  away  from  him. 
He  is  a  disgrace,  not  only  to  this  locality,  but  to  all 
Ireland.  ...  I  say  keep  away  from  this  Kennedy 
as  if  he  was  a  demon  from  Hell,  and  everyone  belong- 
ing to  him,  for  generations  to  come." 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  C.  Russell. — How  many 
spoke  at  that  meeting? — There  were  three  or  four  other 
speakers. 

Who  was  the  chairman  ? — The  Kev.  James  Carroll. 

I  suppose  he  made  the  first  speech  ? — Yes. 

Have  yon  reported  his  speech  ? — No. 

Who  made  the  next  ? — I  think  Mr.  Mat  Harris.  I 
made  no  note  of  any  speaker  except  Mr.  Harris. 

Then  you  were  not  there  to  report  the  speeches,  but 
merely  to  pick  out  the  plums  ? — I  did  not  go  there  for 
the  purpose  of  reportinj;  speeches  at  all  ;  but  I  took  a 
note  of  Mr.  Harris's  speech  in  my  own  mind  when  he 
referred  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  think  he  spoke 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

You  have  given  us  about  15  or  20  lines. — Yes,  the 
last  few  words  of  his  speech. 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  this  man  Kennedy.  Was 
he  a  man  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes.  He 
subsequently  surrendered,  and  took  it  again. 

My  Lords,  this  man  was  examined  here. 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  that  finishes  all  the 
speeches  we  were  asked  to  prove. 

Sir  H.  James  was  proceeding  to  read  extracts  from 
the  Nation  newspaper  when 
Sir  C.  Ecssbll  said,— My  Lords,  I  think  the  whole 

must  be  read. 

A  conversation  hereupon  ensued,  and  it  was  eventually 
agreed  that  Sir  H.  James  should  proceed  with  the 
reading  of  the  extracts,  and  that  counsel  on  the  other 
side  should  examine  what  was  omitted  and  at  a  con- 
venient time  should  read  what  they  wished  to  add. 


Sir  H.  James  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Nation,  August  7,  f880  :— 

"  The  Skirmishing  Fund  Trouble. 

"  The  New  York  fferald  contains  the  following 
account  of  an  interview  with  O'Donovan  Rossa  : — 

"  '  They  opposed  the  Skirmishing  Fund  when  it 
started,  and  when  it  grew  up  in  spite  of  their  exer^ 
tiona  they  intrigued  themselves  into  its  control.  How 
they  caught  me  here  was  : — The.v  asserted  they  were 
making  preparations  tor  the  final  struggle  with  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  success  of  that  struggle  would  be 
perilled  by  my  bringing  on  a  premature  engagement. 
To  show  1  had  no  intention  to  do  that  I  allowed  the 
Clan-na-Gael  Society  to  name  co-trustees,  and  they 
named  Messrs.  Carroll,  Bourke,  Devoy,  Reynolds,  and 
Luby.' 

"  '  You  see  in  to-day's  Herald  that  Davitt  says 
there  was  none  of  the  skirmishing  money  spent  in  the 
Land  League  business,  and  General  Tom  Bourke  says 
the  same  in  an  interview  yesterday.' 

"  '  General  Tom-tit  may  say  what  he  likes — I 
christen  him  that  name  because  he  sneers  at  my  name 
— but  if  he  or  any  other  of  the  trustees  will  sign  a 
paper  asserting  that  none  of  the  skirmishing  money 
has  been  spent  on  the  Land  League  agitation  I  will 
publish  letters  that  will  convict  them  as  liars.  I 
now  dare  them  to  the  issu^.  I  have  made  charges 
that  they  have  spent  skirmishing  money  on  Land 
League  agitation  ;  they  won't  plead  guilty,  and  they 
won't  plead  not  guilty  ;  but  they  want  me  to  show 
my  proof  before  they  say  anything.  They  are  not 
going  to  catch  me  fooling  again.'  " 

Sir  C.  RtrsSELL  (reading)  :— 
r  "  But   they    say    they    are    going    to   throw  up  tha 
trusteeship.    How  would  that  be  ?" 

"  That's  a  dodge.  If  they  resign  the  trusteeship  it 
will  be  only  to  transfer  it  into  the  hands  of  those 
Clan-na-Gael  men  who  are  in  with  them.  It  will  be 
only  '  changey  for  changey — a  black  dog  for  a  white 
monkey.'  " 

"  I  thought  you  believed  in  the  Clan-na-Gael 
men  ?" 

**  I  believe  in  the  men,  but  not  in  the  tricksters 
who  '  run  '  them  and  '  run  '  the  machine.  The  Clan- 
na-Gael  Society  contains  Irishmen  equal  to  any  men 
living  in  excellence.  Such  men  as  P.  W.  Crowe,  of 
Peoria  ;  Judge  Brennan,  of  Sioux  City  ;  George 
Spearman,  of  New  York  ;  and  Thomas  B.  Dwyer,  of 
Chicago,  who  are  on  the  directory  of  the  United  Irish- 
men, belonging  to  it  ;  but  people  who  are  very  clever 
at  playing  the  game  of  triok-o'-the-loop  and  thimble- 
rig  with  Irish  revolutionary  affairs  have  got  hold  of 
things,  and  hence  the  present  state  of  affairs.  If 
Ireland  was  to  be  freed  by  this  game  of  thimble-rig 
and  trick-o'-the-loop  I  would  immediately  have 
thimbles  and  peas  and  selvages  and  chippeens  supplied 
to  Carroll,  Davitt,  and  Devoy.  It  makes  me  vexed  to 
think  of  their  trickery.  And  now  you'll  excuse  me  ;  I 
must  be  oil  to  meet  an  appointment." 

Sir  H.  Jambs  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Nation,  July  9,  1881  :— 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Freeman,  writing  from 
Paris  on  the  29th  ult.,  says  ; — 

"  '  To-day  I  had  a  brief  mterview  withJMr.  Stephens  on 
the  subject  of  the  fiasooesnow  being  made  or  attempted 
to  be  meide  in  England  by  some  Irish-Americans.  Mr. 
Stephens  ia  bitterly  opposed  to  all  these  proceedings 
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and  stigmatizes  them  as  the  acts  of  traitorous  indivi- 
dnals  who  for  their  own  private  interests  drag  down 
Ireland's  cause  into  the  mire  and  mud  of  iijsensate 
Nihilism.  The  following  are  the  few  questions  I  put 
and  the  answers  I  received  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation I  had  with  the  founder  of  Fenianism  : — 

"  '  Correspondent. — What  do  you  think  of  the  late 
business  at  the  Town-hall  of  Liverpool  ? 

"  '  Jas.  Stephens. — It  is  the  act  of  maniacs  and 
was  planned  by  men  who  knew  nothing  whatsoever 
about  the  proper  means  whereby  to  blow  up  any 
public  building,  granting  for  the  moment  that  such 
means  were  under  any  circumstances  justifiable. 

"  '  Correspondent. — Such  means  are  in  your  eyes  of 
course  unjustifiable  ? 

"  '  Jas.  Stephens. — Not  alone  unjustifiable,  but 
absurd  and  criminal. 

"  '  Correspondent. — Would  you  kindly  explain  your 
views  on  the  Skirmishing  Fund  and  its  projector  ? 

"  '  Jas.  Stephens. — I    have    no    patience    with  that 
Skirmishing  Fund.     It  is  at  once  the  wildest,  lowest, 
and  most  wicked   conception    of    the  National  move- 
ment.    Its  parent  is  a  Cerberus  I  shall  not  name.'  " 
The  next  extract,  my  Lords,  is  from  the  Nation,  July 
16,  1881  :— 
"  The  Bnglish  and  American  Deputations  in  Ireland. 
"  Banquet  at  the  European  Hotel. 
"  (From  Wednesday's  Freeman.) 

"  Last  evening  the  metropolitan  branches  of  the 
Land  League  entertained  at  dinner,  in  the  European 
Hotel,  the  members  of  the  American  and  Bnglish 
deputations.  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  presided,  the 
vice-chair    being    occupied   by   Mr.  Albert  L.  Altman. 

"  .  .  .  Mr.  EedpSth  responded, recalling  what  he 
haddone  for  theLeaguein  America, and  then  proceeded 
to  say  that  no  American  should  be  imprisoned  in 
Ireland  except  on  positive  proof  that  he  had  violated 
the  treaty  of  peace  existing  between  America  and 
England.  He  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyton 
there  was  a  legal  doubt.  He  knew,  however,  of  his 
personal  knowledge  that  it  the  American  Government 
failed  to  do  its  duty  in  protecting  its  citizens  in 
Ireland,  and  if  he  were  run  into  gaol  without  having 
violated  any  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  no  English  nobleman  should  ever 
cross  the  Mississippi  (great  cheering)  to  hunt  deer  or 
buffalo  on  the  American  plains,  as  was  now  the 
fashion,  without  risk  of  being  shot  by  Irish  bullets 
(loud  cheering),  or  of  being  run  down  into  a  mine  and 
held  there  as  a  hostage  till  he  (Mr.  Eedpath)  should 
be  released. ' ' 

My  Lords,  this  is  a  description  of  Mr.  Healy's 
articles  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  on  the  Irish  in 
America.     It  is  from  the  Nation,  April  1,  1882  : — 

"  After  the  League,  the  most  important  Irish 
society  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  It  is  a 
friendly  society,  employing  grips  and  passwords,  some- 
what like  the  Foresters  or  Oddfellows,  and  is  con- 
fined— by  the  fact  that  the  members  must  periodically 
approach  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church — solely  to 
Catholics.  In  spite  of  its  religious  complexion,  how- 
ever, two  Bishops — one  an  Englishman  and  the  other  a 
German — have  pronounced  against  it  ;  and,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  some  dioceses  coldly  looked  upon  by 
the  Church,  it  would  doubtless  have  spread  into  the 
greatest  organization  in  America.  Its  members  are 
certainly  among  the  steadiest  and  most  respectable  of 
the  working  class  of  our  countrymen.  The  Hibernians 
have   political    as  well    as  .benevolent   objects,    and 


state  that  their  headquarters  is  in  Ireland  ;  but  what 
their  precise  political  objects  are,  and  what  the 
nature  of  the  communication  is  with  the  home 
country,  remains,  so  far  as  outsiders  are  concerned, 
quite  obscure.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the  society 
except  he  is  well  known  to  its  members,  and  the 
severest  scrutiny  is  said  to  be  exercised  towards 
neophytes.  The  fact  that  the  Bishops  who  condemned 
the  Ancient  Order  as  a  forbidden  society  were  one  an 
Englishman  and  the  other  a  German  gives  rise  to  a 
considerable  national  soreness  among  its  members, 
but  the  effect  in  their  dioceses  upon  the  order  has 
been  decidedly  injurious.  There  is  much  more 
ecclesiastical  coldness,  however,  towards  that  other 
secret  organization,  which  avows  much  more  clearly 
defined  political  objects  ;  and  no  doubt  these  ecclesi- 
astical censures  do  much  service  to  British  Govern- 
ments by  preventing  any  united  effort  at  insurrection 
movements  in  Ireland.  The  tone  of  Catholic  priests 
in  America  is,  taking  them  as  a  body,  much  more 
conservative  than  it  is  at  home." 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — My  Lords,  there  is  an  article  in  the 
same  number  from  which  my  learned  friend  has  read 
this  citation  which  is  headed,  "  Outrages  and  Coer- 
cion." I  do  not  want  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
the  whole  of  it,  but  I  will  read  two  or  three 
sentences  indicating  its  general  tone  : — 

"  The  daily  newspapers  continue  to  publish  accounts 
of  outrages  in  Ireland  of  the  most  serious  character. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  all  those  accounts  are  not  as 
reliable  as  could  be  wished,  and  even  within  the  last 
weekor  twoseveralofthemostseusational  of  them  have 
been  flatly  contradicted  byreputable  persons  who  knew 
whereof  they  spoke.  But,  making  allowance  for  a 
certain  amount  of  malevolent  concoction  in  the 
matter,  it  is  still  true  to  say  that  most  serious  crimes 
continue  to  be  perpetrated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Now,  our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that 
we  have  already,  times  well-nigh  innumerable, 
expressed  our  strong  reprobation  of  outrages  of  all 
sorts.  We  have  always  held  that  they  are  in  them- 
selves unjustifiable  and  inexcusable,  and  that  they 
served  not  to  benefit  but  to  injure  the  popular  cause, 
and  to  tighten  the  fetters  by  which  England  holds 
Ireland  in  subjection.  We  repeat  our  unequivocal 
condemnation  of  them  now  ;  we  have  nothing  for 
them  but  reprobation  ;  we  deplore  them  both  on  the 
ground  of  morality  and  expediency." 

SiK  C.  Russell  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Nation  of  May  13,  1882  :— 

"  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Eeilly,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Pilot,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Collins,  ex-president  of  the 
Land  League  of  America,  have  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Irishmen  of  Boston  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the 
capture  of  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  Mr.  Burke. 

"  San  Francisco,  Tuesday. 

"  The  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  this  city  offers 
a  reward  of  6,000  for  the  discovery  of  the  PhoenijE 
Park  assassins.     .     .     . 

"  The  Irish  World  joins  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
i)avitt  in  the  abhorrence  which  they  have  expressed 
of  the  crime." 

Sir  H.  Jambs  then  read  an  extract  from  the  Nation 
of  August  19,  1882,  embodying  a  letter  of  John  Devoy's 
to  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  he  contradicted 
a    statement    of  Davitt's   that   the   Skirmishing  Fund 
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loan  came  through  Ford.  It  was  voted  by  the  tnistees 
and  sent  through  Devoy. 

Mr.  Davitt.— My  Lords,  that  relates  to  a  long 
interview  in  the  New  Yorh  Herald.  The  interview  is 
too  long  to  read,  but  with  your  permission  I  will 
read  some  extracts  from  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  H.  James  then  read  an  extract  from  the  Nation 
of  March  31,  1883,  which  was  as  follows  :— 

•'  The  following  reports  of  interviews  with  several 
well-known  Irish-Americans  appear  in  the  New  York 
BeraU  of  the  17th  March  :— 

"  Mr.  John  Devoy,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Nation, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund,  declined  to 
speak  abovlt  the  explosion.  '  I  know  nothing  about 
it  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  cable  despatches,' 
said  he,  '  and  so  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  talk 
about  it.' 

"  Mr.  John  J.  Ereslin  was  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  escape  of  James  Stephens,  the  Fenian 
head  centre,  from  prison  in  Dublin,  and  was  the 
manager  of  the  escape  several  years  ago  of  a  number 
of  Fenian  prisoners  from  Australia,  whither  they  had 
been  transported  from  Ireland.  He  is  a  Nationalist 
of  a  very  advanced  order,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
'  Skirmishing  '  or  '  National  Fund.'  He  was  seen 
at  the  office  of  the  Irish  Nation,  of  which  he  is  busi- 
ness manager. 

"  '  Do  you  recognize  this  occurrence  as  the  work 
of , any  section  of  the  Irish  National  parties  ?'  he  was 
asked.  '  I  do  not  recognize  it  as  the  work  of  experts, 
but  I  can't  pretend  to  guess  as  to  what  party  they 
belong  to.' 

"  '  Would  such  an  act  be  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  of  the  Skirmishing  Fond  ?'  '  Well,  as  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  have  described  them  from 
time  to  time,  yes.' 

"  '  Would  it  come  within  the  purposes  of  the  fund 
as  the  present  trustees  have  declared  them  ?'  '  I 
don't  know  that  the  present  trustees  have  ever  defined 
the  purpose  of  the  fund  to  be  the  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite merely  with  a  vie  w  of  illustrating  its  effects.' 

' '  '  What  are  likely  to  be  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  affair  ?" 

"  '  The  immediate  effects,  I  suppose,  will  be  to 
make  police  restrictions  and  Government  annoyances 
of  Irishmen  more  oppressive  and  more  galling  in 
London,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  British  dominions 
— in  a  word,    more    coercion.' 

"  A  despatch  from  Chicago  says  : — '  The  Hon.  John 
F.  Finerty,  Congressman-elect  from  the  Third  Illinois 
District,  was  interviewed  to-day  in  regard  to  the 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Government  building  in  Lon- 
don. He  said  : — I  may  say  I  am  very  sorry  it  was 
not  more  successful.  I  applaud  the  Irj^h  in  everything 
they  do  to  get  rid  of  England  and  her  accursed  rule. 
England  brought  this  on  herself,  and  Gladstone,  more 
than  any  one  else,  has  himself  to  thank  for  it.  His 
Midlothian  speech  was  quoted  against  him  by  the 
Tories.  Did  he  not  say  that  agitation  would  be  use- 
less unless  Clerkenwell  Prison  was  blown  up  ?  Of 
course,  I  regret  that  any  innocent  person  should 
suffer  ;  but  sympathy  for  the  few  of  this  class  is 
entirely  overridden  by  the  flow  of  commiseration  I 
have  for  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  My 
countrymen  are  poor  and  starving,  and  the  British 
Government  will  not  aid  them.  They  have  reached  a 
point  where  they  must  fight,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
them   do    it.    I    am   glad   to  see  the  inauguration  of 


violence  of  any  kind  that  will  tend  to  free  Ireland  of 
the  accursed  cut-throats  who  are  choking  the  life  out 
of  her.  If  a  race-war  springs  out  of  this,  it  will  not 
be  regretted  by  true  Irishmen.'  " 

Mr.  ASQUITH  read  an  extract  from  the  same  news- 
paper, giving  an  account  of  an  interview  with  O 'Don- 
ovan Kossa  respecting  the  explosions.  His  demeanour 
was  described  as  "  jubilant  and  portentous  "  as  he 
read  a  telegram  on  the  subject  of  the  explosions,  and 
he  was  spoken  of  as  "  toying  with  a  couple  of 
dynamite  bombs  "  while  delivering  his  opinion. 

SlE  H.  Jambs  next  referred  to  two  documents  which 
he  desired  to  put  in,  dated  respectively  December  11, 
1878,  and  July  10,  1880.  He  proposed  to  read  parts 
of  them  to-morrow  morning,  by  which  time  the  par- 
ticular passages  relied  on  could  be  selected. 

The  President  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  thought 
necessary  to  read  through  such  long  documents  in 
court.  The  Commissioners,  however,  would  read  them 
before  the  Court  re-assembled  to-morrow. 
■  Sir  C  EtrssBi.lj  acquiesced  in  the  view  expressed  by 
the  President. 

The  original  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
and  three  other  persons,  "  on  their  release  after  their 
sufferings,"  was  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General. 
The  document  had  been  referred  to  previously.  It 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  J.  O'Sul- 
livan,  J.  Williams,  Curley,  Patrick  Egan,  John  Burns, 
J.  Brady,  J.  Carey,  hon.  treasurer,  T.  Brennan,  hon. 
secretary,  and  others. 


Mr.Creagh,  solicitor,  examined  by  Mr.  ATKINSON,  said: 
— I  have  been  practising  for  the  last  14  years  in  Listo-  • 
well,  Kerry.  In  1880  I  received  instructions  to  defend 
certain  men  charged  with  moonlighting  at  Moybella. 
I  received  the  instructions  from  the  parties  charged. 
I  defended  them,  and  they  were  acquitted.  After  the 
acquittal  I  sent  my  bill  of  costs  to  the  Land  League 
in  Dublin. 

Did  you  receive  this  letter  from  T.  Brennan  on  May 
11,  1881  ?— Yes. 

Letter  read  : — 

"  Irish  National  Land  League,  Sackville- 
street,  Dublin. 
"  Dear  Sir, — We  enclose  a  cheque  for  £60  for  legal 
expenses   in   the  cases  referred  to.     The  balance  will 
doubtless    be   paid   by   your  clients  and  their  friends. 
More  cannot  be  done  for  you  than  we  have  done." 

Was  a  cheque  for  £60  enclosed  ? — Yes.  I  cannot 
recollect  by  whom  it  was  drawn.  I  cashed  it.  On 
another  occasion  I  defended  a  man  named  Timothy 
Foley,  who  was  charged  with  treason-felony  and 
with  inciting  Martin  Costello  to  shoot  with  felonious 
intent.  Foley  was  returned  for  trial  in  July,  1882, 
but  he  was  not  convicted.  I  cannot  recollect  whether 
he  was  acquitted  or  whether  the  Crown  entered  a 
nolle  prosequi.  I  was  concerned  in  his  defence  at  the 
trial. 

Did  you  send  in  your  bill  for  that  ? — No,    There  was 


The  "Nation.' 


Mr.  Creagh. 
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an  arrangement  between  him  and  some  members  of 
the  Land  League  in  Dublin  that  I  should  be  paid  a 
certain  sum — £4  4s.  I  wrote  and  got  the  money.  I 
received  this  letter  : — 

"  The  Ladies'  Irish  National  Land  League, 
Dublin,  July  29,  1882. 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^Enclosed  is  a  cheque  for  £4  43.    in  dis- 
charge of  your  demands  in  re  T.  T.  Foley. 

"  Signed,  "Bkxdqet  Walsh." 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Eyan,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  de- 
posed,— In  November,  1880,  I  was  practising  as  a 
solicitor  in  Athlone.  I  practised  there  until  the  end 
of  1884.  While  there  I  was  instructed  to  defend  a 
number  of  men  charged  with  attacking  an  escort 
accompanying  the  sheriff.  That  was  in  the  summer  of 
1882. 

By  whom  were  you  instructed  ? — By  a  person  named 
Keegan.  It  was  reported  that  he  was  the  secretary 
of  the  branch  of  the  League  at  Glasson,  about  four 
miles  from  Athlone. 

Did  he  pay  you  ? — Yes. 

Subsequently,  in  1882,  did  you  defend  a  number  of 
men  charged  with  blowing  up  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Ross  Mahon  ? — Yes.  The  outrage  occurred  in 
March,  1882.  There  were  at  first  four  prisoners  tried, 
but  others  were  added  afterwards.  They  were  returned 
for  trial  and  convicted. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  instructions  to  defend  ? 
— Prom  a  man  named  Thomas  Killian.  I  could  not  say 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  local  Land  League. 

Did  you  apply  to  him  for  payment  ? — Yes.  I 
recfiived  letters  from  him  on  September  9  and  10, 
1882.  I  also  received  money  from  him.  I  think  it 
was  sent  by  cheque,  but  I  cannot  say  by  whom  the 
cheque  was  drawn. 

The  following  letters  were  then  read  : — 

"  The  Ladies'  Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper 
Sackville-street,  Dublin,  9th  Sept.,  1882. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Killian. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  please  find  cheque  for  £5  53. 
as  requested    by    telegram    this    evening.     Please  get 
receipt  from  Mr.  Eyan.     We  feel  quite  sure  Mr.  Kyan 
will  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  clients. 
"  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  Mary  O'Connor." 

"The  Ladies'  Irish  National  Land  League,  39,  Upper 
Sackville-street,  Dublin,  10th  September,  1882. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Killian. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  yesterday  to  hand.  I  wrote 
to  you  on  Saturday  evening,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  five 
guineas  as  requested  in  your  telegram. 

"  I  would  have    wired  saying  I  sent  it,  but  was  too 
late  to  do  so.     I    sent    the  cheque  the  moment  it  was  . 
signed    by  Messrs.    Parnell  and  O'Connor,  but  as  I  be- 
lievethere  is  no  middaydelivery  in  Galway  on  Sunday, 
I  daresay  you  did  not  receive  it  until  this  morning. 

"  Just  now  a  telegram  has  arrived  from  Mr.  Eyan 
addressed  to  Miss  Nally,  complaining  that  he  has  not 
got  his  fee  and  threatening  to  abandon  the  case. 
This  seems  strange.  It  may  be  that  your  name  is  not 
known  at  Black's,  aad  it  was  to  you  I  addressed  the 
letter.      If  it  lies  there  imopened  I  am  not  to  blame. 


as  it  was  in  your  name  the  telegram  was  sent  and  your 
address  given  '  Black's  Hotel.'  With  regard  to  the 
expenses  for  witnesses,  etc.,  Mr.  McGoitgh  will 
write  to  Mr.  Kyan  this  evening.  I  sent  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Eyau's  telegram  to  Court  House,  Galway. 

"If  he  has  given  up  the  case  it  is  not  our  fault,  as 
we  sent  the  cheque  when  requested. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Mary  O'Connor." 

Examination  continued. — I  do  not  remember  if  I 
subsequently  made  an  application  after  receiving  that 
£5  from  Miss  O'Connor.  I  do  not  remember  if  I 
sent  a  telegram,  but  I  have  been  shown  a  telegram 
since  I  arrived  in  London,  which  would  seem  to  be  a 
reply  to  a  communication  of  mine. 

Have  you  a  telegram  from  Miss  O'Connor  dated 
September  25,  1882  ? 

The  President. — Does  this  carry  the  case  further  ? 
If  the  communication  relates  to  the  same  matter,  it 
does  not  seem  to  carry  the  case  any  further. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — There  is  only  one  communication 
remaining,  my  Lord.  (Beading.)  "  From  Miss 
O'Connor,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street.  Have  for- 
warded your  letter  and  telegram  to,  Mr.  Parnell.  He 
is  in  Avondale  for  some  days.  Expect  a  reply  from 
him  to-morrow."  (To  witness.)  Were  you  subsequantly 
paid  ten  guineas  ?— Yes.  I  see  by  this  letter  (pro 
duced)  that  it  came  from  Miss  O'Connor. 

There  was  no  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 


Sergeant  John  Connolly,  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, was  then  called. 

The  Attoknev-Generai.. — If  your  Lordships  will 
look  at  page  2,407  of  the  shorthand  notes,  you  will 
remember  that  I  was  endeavouring  to  prove  certain 
letters  addressed  to  Michael  O'Brien,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  taken  that  there  was  not  suiiisient  proof  of 
his  being  a  member  of  the  League.  I  misled  Mr. 
Eonan,  and  I  was  obliged — for  the  time  being — to 
withdraw  that  part  of  the  case. 

Examined  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  witness 
said, — In  April,  1880,  and  to  September,  1884,  I  was 
stationed  at  Emly,  county  Tipperary.  I  know  Michael 
O'Brien,  of  Bodas,  which  is  near  Emly. 

Do  you  know  whether  ho  was  a  member  of  the 
League  ? — I  believe  so. 

Was  he  ? — He  was.  I  saw  him  frequently  attending 
League  meetings  at  the  League  roomi,  which  were  in 
the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Donaghoe.  They  were  held  on 
Sundays,  and  I  saw  him  going  to  the  meetings. 

Have  you  heard  O'Brien  himself  state  anything  as  to 
being  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  in  my  presence 
he  proclaimed  himself  a  member  of  the  League. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 


The  Attorney-General. — It  would  be  very  conve- 
nient to  have  the  contents  of  a  letter  read  now  which 
was  addressed  to  Michael  O'Brien  by  James 
O'Dounell,  of  Chicago  ;  I  will  undertake  to  prove  the 
finding  of  the  letter,  but  by  mistake  it  was  handed 
back  to  Mr,  Creagh,  instead  of   being  put  into  court. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Eyan, 


Sergeant  John  Connolly. 
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On  page  2,406  of  the  shorthand  notes,  your  Lordships 
will  see  that  Sergeant  Power,  who  found  documents 
upon  Michael  O'Brien,  states  that  he  handed  them  to 
District-Inspector  Creagh.  gMr.  Orengh  produced 
the  letters  but  unfortunately  took  them  away  with 
him.  Perhaps  Sir  C.  Eussell  will  not  object  if  I  read 
a  copy  now. 

Sir  C.  Russeli/.— I  have  no  objection, 

Tlio  Attornby-Genebal. — The  letter  is  dated  the 
8th  of  December,  1880,  and  is  from  James  O'Donnell, 
Chicago.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Michael  O'Brien, 
Eodas,  Emly  Post-offioe,  Tipperary,  Ireland.  If  your 
Lordships  will  refer  to  the  re-examination  of  the  wit- 
ness Major  Le  Uaron  you  will  see  that  JamesO'Donnell 
was  identified  by  him  as  a  memb  er  of  the  V.  C. 
(United  Brotherhood). 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — It  has  not  been  shown  that 
O'Brien  was  in  any  official  position  connected  with 
the  League,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  letters 
addressed  to  him  cannot  be  evidence  against  my 
elients. 

The  President. — It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
without  knowing  what  the  letter  is  about. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  submit,  my  Lords,  that  it  can- 
not be  evidence  against  us  to  put  in  any  communica- 
tion to  anybody  who  has  once  been  proved  to  be  a 
member  of  the  League. 

Mr.'  ASQUITH. — May  I  add  a  few  words  ?  It  is  not 
suggested  that  this  letter  bears  upon  its  address  any 
statement  that  it  is  sent  to  this  man  as  an  officer 
of  the  League.  We  have  had  s^bundant  proof  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  practically  everybody  is  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  therefore  if  any  letters 
were  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  us  which  had 
been  found  in  a  house  of  a  person  who  belongs  to  the 
League,  it  would  practically  include  letters  of  every- 
body in  the  country. 

The  Attorney-CxEHeral. — ^I  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  suggesting  that  it  is  evidence  simply  because  it  is* 
found  on  the  person  of  a  man  who  belongs  to  the 
League, but  I  have  since  given  evidence  of  the  position 
of  the  U.  B.  (United  Brotherhood)  in  America,  and  I 
have  alleged  that  the  organizations  U.  B.,  I.  E.  B., 
and  the  Land  Leagae  were  intimately  connected  to- 
gether. We  have  proved  it  in  various  ways  by  state- 
ments made  by  members  of  the  League,  by  documents 
— original  documents — ^found  in  the  possession  of 
members  ot  the  League,  persons  who,  though  not  in  an 
official  position,  were  prominent  members  of  the 
League.  Supposing  I  were  in  a  position  to  show 
original  communications  from  a  member  of  the  U.  B. 
or  V.  C.  (United  Brotherhood)  on  Land  League  busi- 
ness to  a  prominent  member  of  the  League  in  a 
particular  district,  that,  I  submit,  is  something  which 
your  Lordships  cannot  reject,  because  it  may  be  that 
after  examining  them  your  Lordships  would  see  that 
thsy  are  evidence  to  show  a  connexion  between  the 
two  organizations.  I  am  content  that  your  Lordships 
should  look  at  the  letter  first,  but  my  learned  friends 
have  no  right  to  put  it  on  me  that  it  is  a  casual  docu" 


ment.  It  is  from  a  person  who  was  explained  by  Major 
Le  Caron  to  have  held  an  official  position  in  the  U.  B. 
(United  Brotherhood),  and  it  is  addressed  to  Michael 
O'Brien,  who  is  now  found  to  have  been  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Land  League. 

The  President. — A  member,  that  is  all. 

The  Attorney-General. — He  is  proved  as  repeatedly 
attending  meetings,  and  as  himself  announcing  that 
ho  was  a  member  of  the  League.  Of  course  it  is  a 
question  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Where  is  the  reference 
made  by  Major  Le  Caron  to  James  O'Donnell  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— Page  2,761  of  the  short- 
hand notes,  my  Lord  : — "  Q. — Did  you  know  James 
O'Donnell,  of  Walnut-street,  Chicago  ?— Jem  O'Donnell, 
yes,  Sir.  .  .  .  Q.— Who  was  Jem  O'Donnell  ? 
Your  Lordships  must  trust  me  for  a  moment  ;  it  is 
in  reference  to  a  document  that  is  at  present  iden- 
tified, but  with  regard  to  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  prove  before  your  Lordships  the  actual 
sender  and  receiver.  Who  was  Jem  O'Donnell  ? — ■ 
Why,  he  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  ,  ,  .  He 
has  always  been  a  tried  and  trusty  member  of 
the  V.  C.  and  other  organizations,  and  he  has  also 
held  official  positions  therein.  ...  I  know  he 
has  been  on  one  occasion  Junior  Guardian."  With 
regard  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  agree  with  your  Lordships 
that  I  have  not  shown  at  present — and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  show — that  Michael 
O'Brien  held  any  oiEoial  position  in  the  way  of  secre- 
tary or  treasurer,  but  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that 
you  cannot  draw  a  distinction  of  a  communication  being 
made  of  an  official  character,  when  it  is  to  a  member 
of  the  League  who  has  been  shown  to  be  in  constant 
membership,  simply  because  my  learned  friend  says 
that  he  is  not  in  an  official  position. 

The  President. — Of  official  character  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Land  League  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — Yes,  certainly.  I  put  it 
on  higher  ground  than  that— namely,  the  connexion 
between  the  V.  C.  and  I.  R.  B. 

The  President. — But  the  connexion  must  be  through 
the  Land  League. 

Mr.Davitt. — My  Lords, I  submit  that  it  is  not  proved 
that  Michael  O'Brien  was  a  member  of  the  League. 

The  Attorney-General. — Oh,  yes  ;  the  last  witness 
proved  facts  with  regard  to  it,  and  was  not  cross- 
examined. 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Davitt).— There  is  what  wo 
call  primd  facie  proof  that  O'Brien  was  a  member  of 
the  Land  League. 

Mr.  AsQUlTH.— As  it  is  my  objection,  I  am  entitled 
to  reply.  As  I  understand,  tho  date  suggested  is  De- 
cember, 1880.  Now,  I  think  I  am  accurate  in  saying 
that  in  the  whole  of  Major  Lo  Cardn's  evidence  thero 
is  not  tho  foundation  of  an  allegation  or  suggestion 
that  up  to  that  date  there  was  any  connexion  between 
the  Land  League  and  the  V.  C.  The  suggested  con- 
nexion, according  to  him,  was  brought  about  in  conso- 
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quence  of  the  negotiations  suggested  by  Mr.  Parnellin 
April  or  May  of  1881. 

The  Attokney-Genekax.— No  ;  his  own  words  were 
"  the  better  alliance." 

Mr.  ASQTJITH. — I  submit  that  up  to  the  date  of  this 
letter  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  connexion  that 
the  fact  of  a  letter  being  written  by  a  V.  C.  member 
in  America  would  make  it  admissible  against  us.  Then 
my  learned  friend  says  that  it  is  on  Land  League  busi- 
ness. I  say  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  use  that  argu- 
ment. The  admissibility  of  this  letter  does  not 
depend  upon  what  is  inside  it. 

The  Presidknt.— That  is  not  so  at  all.  A 
private  letter  might  not  be  admissible,  but  a 
letter  on  business  would  be.  We  must  take  the 
statement  of  counsel  on  these  matters.  It  only  amounts 
to  this — the  Attorney-General  thinks  that  it  is  a  busi- 
ness letter.  If  I  found  that  it  was  not  I  should 
reieqt  it. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH. — I  would  further  submit  that  the 
letter  must  be  shown  to  be  addressed  to  such  a  person, 
that  it  was  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business  to 
receive  it  and  act  upon  it,  or  get  the  organization  to 
act  upon  it.  I  submit  that  on  this  ground  it  is  not 
admissible  against  us. 

After  consulting  with  his  colleagues, 

The  Pebsidbht  said  that  they  would  look  at  the 
letter  without  its  being  read  and  consider  whether 
it  should  be  admitted  or  not. 

Their  Lordships  then  consulted  together,  with  the 
letter  before  them,  but  had  not  come  to  a  decision 
when  they  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  Court's  reassembling, 

The  President  said, — The  Attorney-General  has 
tendered  a  certain  letter  or  letters  in  evidence.  The 
case  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance  *in  this  way. 
A  document  found  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  per- 
sons alleged  to  be  engaged  in  an  illegal  combination 
may  be  evidence  if  it  relates  to  the  alleged  common 
purpose  of  the  persons  said  to  be  engaged  in  that  com- 
bination. The  Attorney-General  stated  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  put  it  wasthathe  expected  to  show 
that  it  did  relate  to  what  is  called  the  business  of  the 
Land  League,  and  on  that  statement  we  thought  it 
right  it  should  be  read,  but  for  the  purpose  only  of 
showing  whether  it  did  fulfil  that  condition.  We  have 
looked  at  the  letter,  and  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  at  the  least  of  so  doubtful  a  character  that  it  is 
not  disposed  to  admit  the  letter  in  evidence. 

The  Attoknby-Genbeal.— It  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  tender  it  again,  my  Lords,  if  I  shoald  succeed 
in  bringing  some  further  evidence  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  President. — There  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  state  what  the  letter  is.  It  is  a  letter  from  a 
inember  of  the  I,  B.  B.  (Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood) to  a  inember  of  the  Land  League,  in  which  the 
member  of  the  I.  B.  B.  states  something  which  he 
intends  to  do    or  which  he  expects  to  be  done. 

The  AixoBNEY-GUNEBAL.— I  had  hoped,  my  Lords,to 


take  to-day  what  I  may  call  a  part  of  the  American 
case,  but  I  cannot  do  so  on  account  ot  the  illness  of 
a  witness,  and  I  shall  therefore  take  up  a  different 
part  of  the  case.  The  first  thing  I  shall  put  in  is  a 
copy  of  the  Irish  World  of  February  16,  1884.  Your 
Lordships  will  remember  that  this  is  the  paper,  a  fac- 
simile ot  which  was  given  in  the  libel  by  the  writer 
of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime."  I  shall  now  call  evi- 
dence as  to  a  matter  appearing  on  the  sheet  of  the 
Irish  World  ia.  the  right-hand  comer,  called  "  The 
Martyrs'  Testimonial." 


Mr.  James  Walsh,  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  said, — I 
am  a  solicitor,  residing  at  Dublin.  On  October  15,1883, 
I  witnessed  the  signatures  of  various  persons  who 
received  money.  It  was  at  my  house,  5,  Ashbrook- 
terrace.  I  witnessed  the  signatures  of  Mrs.  Dan 
Curley,  Thomas  Hanlon,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Pagan, 
Mrs.  Mary  Kelly,  and  Fanny  Rhodes.  I  also  wit- 
nessed the  marks  of  Thomas  Brady  and  Kate  Fitz- 
harris.  I  did  not  see  a  gentleman  sign  his  name  as 
Joseph  P.  Quinn.  The  receipts  signed  by  the  persons 
I  have  named  were  respectively  for  the  sum  of 
£206  3s.  9d.'  each.  Mr.  M'Inerney,  barrister,  was 
with  me  when  I  witnessed  the  signatures  to  the 
receipts.  I  had  been  engaged  with  Mr.  M'Inerney  in 
the  defence  of  some  of  the  prisoners  known  as  the  In- 
vincibles.  Mrs.  Daniel  Curley  was  the  widow  of 
Daniel  Curley,  who  was  hanged.  Thomas  Hanlon  was 
the  father  of  Lawrence  Hanlon,  who  was  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  Mary  Ann  Fagan  was  the 
mother  of  Michael  Fagan,  who  was  hanged.  Mary 
Kelly  was  the  mother  of  Timothy  Kelly,  who  was 
hangea.  Thomas  Brady  was  the  father  of  Joe  Brady, 
who  was  also  hanged.  Fanny  Rhodes  was  a  relative 
of  another  prisoner,  but  I  cannot  remember  which. 

Kate  Fitzharris,  who  was  she  ?-^She  was  the  wife 
of  James  Fitzharris,  the  carman. 

•   What  sentence  was  passed  on  him  ? — Penal  servitude 
for  life. 

Jane  Mullett,  who  was  she  ? — I  did  not  witness  that 
signature. 

Do  you  know  who  did  ? — I  do  not. 

Do  yon  know  who  she  was  ? — I  presume  sue  was 
some  relation  to  Joseph  Mullett.  She  was  not  in  my 
house. 

Did  all  these  people  come  to  your  bouse  together 
or  separately  ? — They  all  came  together. 

How  did  this  meeting  at  your  house  come  about  ? — I 
was  asked  by  M'Inerney,  barrister,  whether  I  would 
have  any  objection  to  witness  the  payment  of  money 
over  to  the  friends  of  the  Invinoibles  who  had  suffered . 
I  said  I  had  no  objection,  and  then  I  was  asked  where 
the  payment  should  be  made,  and  I  said  at  my  own 
house,  and  accordingly,  on  my  proposition,  they  met  on 
October  15. 

By  whom  was  the  money  paid  at  your  house  ? — By 
Miss  Ford. 

Did  you  know  Miss  Ford  ?— I  saw  her  there  for  tha 
first  timet 
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Did  any  person  come  with  her  ? — ^Yes,  an  American 
lady — Miss  Doherty. 

Did  any  gentleman,  resident  in  Dublin,  come  with 
them  ?— No. 

Did  yon  see  the  form  of  receipt  ? — Yes.  "  Eeceived 
from  Miss  Ford  and  Miss  Doherty  the  smn  of 
£206  3s.  9d."  and  I  wrote  in  the  words  "  from  the 
Martyrs'  Fund,  collected  by  the  Irhh  World." 

Then  yoa  must  have  been  informed  what  fund  the 
money  came  from  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  see  the  name  of  J.  P.  Quinn  there  ? — Yes,. 
William  Kennedy  and  J.  P.  Quinn. 

Do  you  know  who  Kennedy  is  ? — I  do  not  know. 

The  Attokney-Gknbkal. — The  names  of  W.Kennedy 
and  J.  P.  Quinn  appear  as  witnesses. 

Mr.  ATKlNSOlf. — With  reference  to  the  names  there 
before  you,  were  they  signed  together  or  a  separate 
receipt  by  each  party  ? — A  separate  receipt  was  given 
and  signed  by  each  party. 

Were  you  present  yourself  at  the  Phoenix  Park 
trials  ? — I  was. 

Were  you  present  at  the  trial  of  McCafferey  ? — Yes, 
Edward  McCafferey.    He  pleaded  guilty. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Bussell. — Who  instructed 
you  to  defend  these  persons  ? — I  was  assigned  by  the 
Crown  to  defend  Timothy  Kelly.  He  had  no  funds. 
Mr.  M'luerney  and  Mr.  Sullivan  were  assigned  as 
counsel. 

You  were  paid  by  the  Crown  ? — In  Timothy  Kelly's 
case  I  was  paid  21  guineas  by  the  Crown. 

He-examined  by  the  ATTOENEY-GnafEEAL. — Did  you 
defend  any  others  ? — Edward  McCafferey  and  Peter 
Doyle.     None  of  the  others  named  in  this  receipt. 

Who  instructed  you  to  defend  McCafferey  ? — His  wife, 
and  the  Crown  also.     The  Crown  paid  me  two  guineas. 

What  was  the  amount  Mrs.  McCafferey  paid  ? — I 
think  I  received  about  £9  altogether. 

In  Doyle's  case,  who  instructed  you  ? — A  friend  of 
his,  a  Mrs.  CarrolL  '^.f  Camden-street. 


Mr.  MuEPHY. — The  next  witness,  my  Lords,  will 
give  evidence  on  the  same  subject  to  which  the  wit- 
ness lago,  who  was  examined  some  time  since,  spoke. 

James  Doyle,  in  answer  to  Mr.  MtTEPHY,  said. — I 
am  a  sergeant  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  am 
at  present  stationed  at  Drumlish,  county  Longford. 
In  the  year  1884  I  was  stationed  at  Carryglass,  in 
county  Galway.  In  the  month  of  July,  1884,  the  house 
of  a  person  named  Owen  Hughes  was  attacked.  I 
went  there  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  found 
the  glass  broken.  There  was  the  stock  of  a 
revolver  just  inside  the  window.  It  was  afterwards 
identified  by  a  man  named  Robert  Campbell-  as  having 
belonged  to  him.  I  know  the  witness  lago.  He  was 
at  one  time  in  the  service  o£  Robert  Canipbell.'  Whan 
T  was  going  to  Hughes's  house  on  that  morning  I  saw 
[ago  near  his  own  house. 

Do  you  remember  an  attack  being  made  on  a  man 
oamed  Houlighan  in  December,  1884  ?— I  do.  On 
December  26  of    that    year   I    went    to    the    house 


of  James  Kane,  a  shoemaker.  I  found  a  shoemaker's 
clamp  there  the  night  afterwards.  There  was  some 
hair  on  it.  I  remember  also  finding  some  porter 
barrels  in  Kane's  house.  There  were  two  men  named 
Quinn  and  M'Vittie  in  the  house  at  the  time.  I  went 
back  the  same  night  to  arrest    Kane,  but  he  was  gone. 

Was  there  a  Land  League  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — 
There  was.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held 
in  the  house  of  Thomas  Begley,  of  Aughaboy,  and 
afterwards  in  an  outhouse  belonging  to  the  parish 
priest,  the  Efev  Father  Briody.  I  have  frequently  seen 
lago  going  to  these  meetings,  at  both  places.  I  have 
seen  lago  in  the  company  of  a  man  named  John  Hart. 
I  have  also  seen  him  in  the  company  of  John 
M'Oarthy,  John  Leonard,  Michael  Brunty,  and  others. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — ^You  searched  for 
Kane  after  the  murder  as  the  suspected  murderer  ?^ 
Yes. 

Did  you  believe  from  the  information  you  received 
that  Kane  killed  Houlighan  ? — I  did. 

What  was  lago's  general  character  ? — During  the 
time  I  was  there  I  never  knew  anything  against  him. 

You  did  not  suspect  him  of  killing  Houlighan  ?— > 
I  did  not. 

If  he  swore  here  that  he  killed  Houlighan  you  would 
not  believe  him  ? — Indeed  I  would.     (Laughter.) 

Re-examined  by  the  Attokitey-Gbneeal. — ^Was 
Houlighan  killed  on  the  spot  or  did  he  live  some  time  ? 
—He  lived  some  days. 

Did  he  know  Kane  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  got  Kane's  name  in  the 
first  instance  f — From  a  communication  made  to  me  by 
my  oficer. 


Mr.  Kennedy,  examined  by  Mr.  MuEpnY,  said, — I 
was  formerly  an  inspector  in  the  Royal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary. In  1882  I  was  stationed  at  Ventry.  I  knew 
a  Mr.  White,  a  landlord,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  year  1880  Mr.  White  brought  me  a  letter 
which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Mr.  James  Gil- 
hooly,  now  a  member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  MuEPHY  then  read  the  letter,  which  ran  as 
follows  ; — "  Ventry     Land    League,     November    30, 

1880.  Dear  Sir, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  above  League 
held  to-day,  I  have  been  requested  to  write  to  you  to 
request  you  to  reinstate  "Wia.  O'Eearden  in  the 
holding  from  which  he  has  been  evicted  by  you  for 
non-payment  of  an  exorbitant  rent,  I  remain  yours 
truly,  James  Gilhoolv,  Hon.  Sec." 

Examination    continued. — In  the  month  of  February, 

1881,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  farm  mentioned 
in  that  letter.  I  found  that  this  tenant  had  been  re- 
instated in  the  farm.  I  made  a  report  at  the  time  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  been  rein- 
stated. 

In  the  same  year  was  Mr.  White,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  that  letter  was  written,  badly  assaulted  ? — 
He  was. 

*  Attacked  by  a  party  of  men  ? — Yes,  while  serving 
notices. 
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Did  you  prosecute  several  of  tbem  ?— I  did. 

I  think  nine  of  them  were  convicted  ? — Yes  ;  20 
were  arrested  and  nine  convicted. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood.— Who  is  this  Mr. 
White  ? — A  magistrate  in  county  Cork. 

Is  he  living  there  now  ? — I  think  so. 

Is  he  the  Mr.  White  who  was  prosecuted  for  some 
offence  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  say  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

I  will  put  it  to.  you  more  definitely  ;  is  he  the  Mr. 
White  who  was  prosecuted  tor  fraud  under  the  Arrears 
Act  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Do  you  know  that  Mr.  White 
borrowed  some  of  the  money  from  the  tenants  to  pur- 
chase that  property  ? — I  had  heard  remarks  of  it. 

And  that  he  afterwards  immediately  raised  the  rent 
upon  the  tenants  ? — I  could  not  say. 

And  he  paid  them  back  by  raising  the  rent  ? — ^I  never 
heard  that. 


A  witness  named  Thomas  Heanne  was  next  called 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson. 

What  is  your  name  ? — Heanne. 

How  do  you  spell  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 
(Laughter.) 

Where  do  you  live  ? — About  half  a  mile  from  Letter- 
frack . 

Do  you  know  a  woman  named  Walsh  ? — I  do,  and  I 
know  her  sons.  One  of  them  was  hanged.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Mrs.  Walsh's  house  occasionally. 
Meetings  were  occasionally  held  at  her  house  and  I 
attended  them.  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which  the 
meetings  were  generally  held.  I  know  a  man  named 
James  Mannion.  I  met  him  frequently  at  these  meet- 
ings. They  were  Land  League  meetings.  Among  others 
whom  I  met  there  I  met  Walsh,  Varilly,  Conneally, 
Faherty,  Kuane,  M'Donnell,  Fowell,  and  Joyce.  I 
remember  the  time  that  Lyden  was  murdered.  Some 
months  before  Lyden's  murder  I  was  at  a  meeting  at 
Mrs.  Walsh's  house.  There  were  several  persons 
assembled  there.     Varilly  took  the  chair. 

Was  anything  proposed  or  said  about  any  person's 
cattle  ?— Yes. 

What  was  said  ? — They  wanted  to  get  them  killed. 
They  were  the  cattle  of  a  tenant  on  Mrs.  Blake's 
estate.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  Mrs.  Blake's 
house,  nor  do  I  know  the  name  of  this  tenant  of  hers. 
All  the  men  already  named  were  present  at  this 
meeting.  A  re.'^olution  was  come  to  about  the  killing 
of  these  cattle.  Some  of  those  present  left  the  room 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  them.  I  did  not  go  myself. 
I  was  at  another  meeting  in  Mrs.  Walsh's  house  where 
there  was  a  discussion  about  cattle.  Mannion  was 
present  then.  It  was  said  that  some  person's  cattle 
were  to  be  killed. 

Can  you  name  some  others  present  on  this  second 
aciiasion  ? — The  same  mm. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  M'Donald  ? — I  do.  J 
was  present  when  there  was  a  discussion  about  killing 
some  cattle  of  his  ;    that  was  at  Mrs.  Walsh's,  at  one 


of  the  meetings.  The  night  before  Lyden's  murder  I 
was  at  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Walsh's.  The  same  people 
were  present  on  that  occasion.     Mannion  was  there. 

Did  the  men  go  away  at  night  ? — Yes,  they  left  the 
room. 

For  what  purpose  ? — Witness  was  understood  to 
answer  "  For  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Lydens." 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  C.  KlTSSBLL. — Were  you 
sw5m  in  a  Fenian  ? — No,  Sir. 

Were  you  sworn  in  any  society  ? — No,  I  was  too 
young  at  the  time. 

Who  told  you  you  were  too  young  to  be  admitted  ? — 
Mannion. 

Then  probably  yon  can  tell  me  was  Varilly  a  Fenian 
too  ? — He  was. 

And  Conneally  and  Faherty  and  Euane  andM'Donnell 
and  Joyce  ? — Yes. 

Will  your  Lordships  kindly  take  note  of  the 
evidence  of  Mannion,  page  736  ? 

Who  asked  you  to  give  your  evidence  ? — The  Times. 

Did  The  Times  come  to  you  and  ask  you  to  give 
your  evidence — you  are  not  a  subscriber  I  suppose  ? — 
No. 

Then  who  did  come  ?— A  gentleman  I  never  knew. 

Did  he  give  his  name  as  Walker  ? — No. 

^Vhen  did  he  come  to  you  ?  How  long  ago  ? — Last 
Monday  week. 

That  was  the  first  time  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  seen  any  policeman  before  that  ? — No,  Sir. 

Last  Monday  week  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first  I  heard 
of  it.     I  came  here  upon  that. 

Who  came  with  you  ? — Mannion. 

James  Mannion  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  you  had  to  come  here  and  give 
evidence  ? — No  ;    the  gentleman  who  served  me. 

Did  he  tell  you  Mannion  was  to  come  with  you  ? — 
No,  Sir. 

Why  did  he  come  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know.  Sir. 

Did  he  get  your  ticket  for  you  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  he  come  with  you  all  the  way  to  London  ? — 
Yes,  Sir. 

What  has  he  been  doing  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Does  he  do  any  honert  work  ? — A  little,  Sir. 

What  ? — A  bit  of  farming.  Sir. 

Is  he  a  farmer  ? — He  is  a  labourer  and  farmer. 

Did  you  know  Father  M 'Andrew,  the  parish  priest  ? 
—Yes. 

And  Father  O'Connor,  the  curate  ? — Yes. 

Was  Father  M'Aiidrew  the  president  of  the  Land 
League  ?— I  did  not  hear  of  him.  Sir. 

He  was  not  the  president  of  the  League  that  met  at 
Walsh's  ? — I  am  not  sure.  Sir  ;  1  never  saw  him  take 
the  chair,  nor  did  I  ever  see  him  at  Walsh's.  I  never 
saw  Father  O'Connor  there. 

My  learned  friend  has  put  several  rather  big  words 
to  you  about  some  gentleman  taking  the  chair.  Was 
there  a  chair  to  take  at  Walsh's  ? — I  cannot  under- 
stand you. 

Well  ;  but  you  know  you  said  that  Mr.  Varilly  took 
the  chair  ?— He  did. 
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What  do  you  mean  ? — He  was  the  chairman. 

What  did  he  do  ? — To  attend  the  meetings. 

What  did  he  do  ? — He  told  them  that  there  should 
be  cattle  drowned. 

You  have  been  asked  by  my  learned  friend  whether 
a  resolution  was  passed.  What  is  a  resolution  ? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

You  have  told  us  there  was  a  resolution.  Do  you 
know  what  that  meant  ? — -No. 

Was  there  a  secretary  ? — Yes. 

What  is  it  ? — Not  to  tell  anybody.    (Laughter.) 

Were  you  secretary  ? — I  was  not. 

Was  there  a  secretary  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
there  was  or  not. 

Very  good;  you  cannot  tell  me  what  the  chairman  did 
beyond  something  about  the  cattle,  and  you  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  secretary  or  not.  Walsh's 
house  is  a  cottage  on  the  roadside  ? — A  house  on  the 
roadside. 

Two  rooms  ? — Yes,  kitchen  and  bed-room.  We  met 
in  the  kitchen. 

Was  Walsh  the  husband  of  the  tenant  that  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

That  this  wretched  man  Lyden  occupied  ? — Yes. 

And  it  was  for  that  murder  young  Walsh  was  hanged, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  meetings  at  the  chapel  ? — I 
did. 

During  the  time  you  used  to  have  your  meetings  at 
Hrs.  Walsh's  did  you  ever  attend  the  meetings  at  the 
chapel  ? — No.     I  heard  there  were  meetings  there. 

Did  you  hear  them  called  Land  League  meetings  ? — 
I  did. 

You  never  attended  them  at  all  ? — No. 

Did  Mannion  ?— He  did,  Sir. 

Did  you  go  with  him  ? — No.  , 

Did  you  ever  see  him  there  ? — I  often  saw  him  at 
mass. 

But  I  am  talking  of  meetings  on  Sunday  ? — I  never 
saw  him  there  ;    I  heard  he  was  there. 

Did  you  hear  of  Father  M'Andrew  taking  the  chair 
at  these  meetings  ? — I  did  not. 

You  were  a  young  boy  at  this  time  ? — I  was. 

Had    you    ever  a  Land   League    card  ? — I    had   not. 

You  never  paid  any  money  to  the  Land  League  ? — 
No. 

And  did  Mannion  or  any  other  of  those  people  have 
Land  League  cards  ? — I  heard  they  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  ? — No. 

Had  Mannion  one  ? — So  he  said.  I  never  saw  it.  I 
saw  a  card  at  the  rest  of  them. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

The  President. — I  suppose  he  means  that  the  rest 
had  cards. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Is  that  what  you  mean  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Varilly's  card  ?— Yes,  at  Mrs.  Walsh's. 

How  did  he  come  to  show  it  ?— He  said,  "  This  is 
my  card." 

How  many  people  used  to  be  at  a  time  at  Walsh's — 
a  good  many  ? — As  many  as  20. 


Including  Walsh's  family  ? — Yes. 

How  often  did  you  attend  these  meetings  ? — Three 
times. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — Have  you  ever  been  prosecuted  of 
anything  by  the  police  ? — No,  Sir. 

Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  certain. 

No  charge  of  any  kind  brought  against  you  by  the 
police  ? — No,  Sir. 

When  did  you  see  Mannion  last  before  coming  here 
with  him  ?  Did  you  know  he  was  over  here  in  London 
soma  time  ago  ? — I  did,  Sir. 

Did  he  tell  you  when  he  went  back  ? — No  ;  but  I 
heard  of  it. 

Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — I  am  certain  of  it. 

Answer  me  one  more  question.  You  know  the 
locality  where  you  live  ? — I  do. 

You  remember  the  time  young  Walsh  was  hanged  ?— 
I  do. 

Was  there  not  a  widespread  belief  in  that  locality 
that  young  Walsh  was  innocent  of  that  murder  ? 

The  Attop.ney -General. — That  is  going  rather  far. 

The  President.— I  do  not  see  its  bearing,  Mr.' 
Davitt. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attornbt-Geneeal. — How  old 
are  you  ? — About  23. 

How  many  years  ago  was  this  meeting  you  are 
speaking  of  ? — ^About  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

You  were  17  or  18  at  that  time  then.  You  spoke 
about  Varilly  being  in  the  chair  and  saying  something 
about  cattle  being  drowned 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  have  not  asked  him  one  word 
about  that. 

The  President. — I  notice  that  he  said  they  went  to 
kill  cattle  after  the  resolution. 


Mr.  Atkinson. — The  next  witness  called  will  give 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  statements  of  James  J. 
Walsh,  who,  your  Lordships  will  remember,  was  ex- 
amined some  time  ago. 

Francis  Connor,  constable  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
examined  by  the  learned  counsel,  said  : — I  am 
stationed  at  Kiltimagh,  in  Mayo.  I  know  James 
Walsh.  There  was  a  branch  of  the  National  Land 
League  at  Kiltimagh  in  1887.  I  knew  two  or  three 
secretaries,  one  of  whom,  named  James  Regan,  went 
to  America.  James  Walsh  and  Charles  Burke  suc- 
ceeded him  as  joint  secretaries.  I  remember  Michael 
Coleman  making  a  communication  to  the  police,  and 
saying  that  he  was  boycotted.  I  knew  Patrick 
Hyland,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  League.  I  remember 
that  threatening  notices  were  posted  up  in  the  district 
in  1887.  One  notice  warned  the  people  not  to  sign  a 
memorial  to  a  Mr.  Hughes.  In  1887  Father  O'llara 
was  president  of  the  League.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  an 
estate  in  the  district.  I  knew  a  man  named  Patrick 
Walsh,  who  was  a  tenant  on  the  estate,  and  who  was 
placed  under  police  protection. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  O.  Russell. — I  went  to 
Kiltimagh  in  May,  1875.  Before  Father  O'Hara, 
Father    Moran    was  president  of  the  League.     Father 
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O'Hara  was  the  parish  priest  in  1887.  Father  Moran 
was  the  curate.  Before  him  Father  Leonard,  P.P.,  was 
president.  Walsh  and  Burke  were  appointed  joint 
secretaries  of  the  League  in  1887. 

Are  you  the  policeman  who  accompanied  this  young 
lellow,  Walsh,  to  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

By  whose  instructions  ? — I  received  verbal  instruc- 
tions from  District  Inspector  Allan,  and  some  written 
instructions.     I  do  not  know  from  whom  they  came. 

Was  it  you  who  saw  Walsh  with  reference  to  his 
coming  here  to  give  evidence  ?— No. 

Was  it  Mr.  Allan  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

Did  you  ever  carry  a  message  from  Mr.  Allan  to 
Walsh  ? — Yes.  I  told  Walsh  on  one  occasion  that  Mr. 
Allan  wanted  to  see  him. 

Did  Walsh  go  to  see  him  ? — Yes,  iu  the  Court-house. 
They  were  alone  at  the  time. 

Were  you  aware  when  you  carried  Mr.  Allan's 
message  that  there  were  several  charges  of  fraud 
against  Walsh  ? — I  was  aware  that  there  was  one 
charge  of  fraud. 

Did  Mr.  Allan  know  it  ?— Yes. 

Was  it  a  question  whether  Walsh  should  be  pro- 
secuted or  not  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Ee-esamiued. — You  protected  Walsh  ? — Yes. 


James  Ferris,  examined  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal, 
deposed, — I  am  a  sergeant  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary. In  1880  I  was  stationed  at  New  Ross.  I  re- 
member the  day  when  young  Mr.  Boyd  was  shot. 
I  heard  the  shots  and  met  the  party  who  were  carry- 
ing Mr.  Boyd  to  his  house. 

Was  a  statement  made  to  you  by  a  man  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  people  who  had  fired  the 
shots  had  gone  ? — Yes.  I  went  in  pursuit  in  that 
direction.  On  the  following  day,  August  9,  I  fotmd 
two  rifles,  a  communication  having  previously  been 
made  to  me  as  to  the  place  where  I  should  And  them. 
I  found  them  in  a  cornfield  near  the  place  which  had 
been  indicated  to  me  as  that  '  towards  which  the  mur- 
derers had  gone.  I  saw  two  rifles  picked  up  from  the 
ground.  In  both  short  bayonets  were  fixed.  One  was 
loaded  with  ball  cajrtridge  and  the  other  had  recently 
been  discharged.     There  were  three  rifles  altogetter. 

Had  they  any  mark  upon  them  ? — Yes  ;  a  shamrock 
burnt  in  the  butt.  They  were  cut  carefully  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  possible  to  remove  the  barrel  from  the 
Etock  by  slipping  the  band  oil. 

We  have  to  call  attention  to  this,  my  Lords,  with 
reference  to  the  identity  of  certain  weapons.  (To 
witness.)  Whom  did  you  give  the  rifles  to  ? — I  kept 
them  at  New  Eoss  for  some  time.  I  remember  that 
District-inspector  Bourchier  had  one  of  them  in 
his  office. 

I  believe  three  men,  named  Whelan,  were  tried  for 
this  murder,  but  acquitted  i*— Yes  ;  two  brothers  and  a 
cousiq. 

Was  a  man  named  Thomas  Byrne  a  witness  for 
the  defendants  ? — Yes.  He  was  an  acting  sergeant  in 
the  constabulary  at  the  time. 

Sergeant  James  Ferria, 
Sergeant  J  ouu  i-iohie. 


A  rifle  being  produced  and  exhibited  to  the  witness, 
he  said  that  -  it  was  exactly  like  those  found  in 
the  field  on  the  occasion  to  which  his  evidence 
referred.  He  showed  how  the  barrel  could  be  taken 
from  the  stock  by  removing  the  steel  band. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 


Acting-sergeant  John  Noble,  Eoyal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  said, — I  was  sta- 
tioned in  Letterfrack  in  September,  1882,  and  was 
there  when  the  Lyden  murder  occurred.  I  knew 
a  man  named  Michael  Cawley,  and  I  remember  going 
to  his  house  to  make  a  search  on  August  10,  1882.  I 
met  Cawley  on  the  road,  but  arrived  at  his  house 
about  ten  minutes  before  him.  He  entered  the  house 
and  then  left,  and  I  followed  him  in  about  a  minute. 
I  could  not  find  him  for  some  little  time,  but  then  I 
saw  him  coming  out  of  an  outhouse  about  60  yards 
distant.  I  then  searched  the  outhouse  and  found  this 
rifle  (produced).    He  had  let  it  drop  on  seeing  me. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  C.  Russell. — Was  it  well 
known  in  that  neighbourhood  that  you  had  searched 
and  foimd  that  gun  ? — It  was. 


Constable  John  Mullaly,  examined  by  the  Attoeney- 
Genebai,  said, — I  am  a  constable  in  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary.  I  write  shorthand.  On  the  28th  of 
October  last  year  I  took  a  shorthand  note  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Flynn,  M.P.,  at  a  meeting  in  Mid- 
dleton,  county  Cork. 

Was  Mr.  J.  Deasey  there  also  ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — This  was  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  am  aware  of  that.  (To 
witness.)  Have  you  got  your  transcript  of  Mr.  Flyim's 
speeches  ?— Yes. 

The  Attobney-General  then  read  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Flynn's  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  one  of  the 
great  charges  of  the  Attorney-General  was  that,  for- 
sooth, the  Land  League  and  National  League  were 
connected  with  the  Fenian  organization,  while  they 
themselves  were  proud  oC  it.  Those  who  belonged  to 
the  physical  force  movement  were  the  salt  of  this 
movement  ;  he  was  proud  of  having  belonged  to  it, 
and  he  would  say  further,  that  Mr.  Parnell's  proudest 
boast  ought  to  be  that  he  had  welded  together  the 
extreme  section  with  others. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 


Head  Constable  James  Kent,  examined  by  the 
Attorney-Geneeal,  said  :— I  was  stationed  ;in  1880 
and  up  to  1883  at  Ballymoe,  county  Galway. 

Who  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ballymoe 
branch  of  the  League  P — Edward  O'Connor  was  reputed 
to  be  both. 

Was  he  arrested  on  suspicion  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1881  ?— Yes,  and  released  in  June,  1882. 

In  August,  1882,  did  you  search  his  house  ? — I  did, 
and  found  a  number  of  documents. 

Do  you  produce  a  letter  of  the  22d  of  January, 
1881  ?— I  do. 

Constable  John  Mullaly. 
Head  ^oustabJle  James  Kent. 
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My  Lords,  I  put  in  a  lithographed  circular  dated 
January  27,  1881. 

Tho  Attokkby-Genkkal  then  read  the  following 
circular  : — 

"  The  Irish  National  Land  League, 
"  39  Upper  Saokville  Street  Dublin 

"January  27th  1881, 
"  Dear  Sir — I  am  directed  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  accompanying  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  League  on  the  26th  inst.  and  to  request  that  you 
\7ill  furnish  this  office  immediately  with  the  names  of 
those  ladles  in  your  neighbourhood  who  would  in  your 
opinion  be  willing  to  imdertake  the  organization  of  a 
Ladies'  Land  League  for  the  purpose  stated. 

"  Yours  faithfully        "Thomas  Bbknnan 
"  Per  J.  P.  O." 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— The  resolution  enclosed 
is  as  follows  : — 

"Proposed  by  Mr.  Davitt  seconded  by  Mr.  Kettle — 
"  That  the  officers  of  the  local  branches  throughout 
Ireland  be  requested  to  at  once  furnish  these  Central 
Offices  with  the  names  of  such  ladies  as  may  be 
willing  to  co-operate  with  Miss  Anna  Pamell  in  the 
distribution  of  the  relief  money  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  our  kindred  in  America  for  the  aid  of  evicted 
families  and  that  we  appeal  to  the  patriotic  ladies  of 
Ireland  to  aid  Miss  Pamell  in  this  movement." 

To  witness. — Did  you  find  a  letter  signed  P.  J. 
Parragher  ? — I  did. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — The  contents  of  this 
letter,  my  Lords,  are  unimportant,  but  I  put  it  in  with 
reference  to  the  examination  of  the  witness  Farragher 
as  to  the  date  when  he  was  at  the  Land  League 
office.  It  is  on  Irish  National  Land  League  paper, 
39,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  and  is  dated 
the  10th  of  September,  1881.  It  is'  signed  P.  J. 
Farragher,  and  is  addressed  to  Mr.  O'Connor. 

There  was  no  cross-examination. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  five  minutes  to  4  o'clock. 


TRUESBAY,   FEBRUARY    14. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  50th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Coiirts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Davitt  said, — I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to 
permit  me  to  read  some  extracts  from  the  New  York 
World  of  the  9th  of  July,  1882,  containing  the  report 
of  an  interview  which  I  had  with  a  representative  of 
ihat  journal.  Certain  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
interview  were  read  yesterday,  and  I  now  propose  to 
read  other  portions.  It  was  stated  that  the  report 
appealed  in  the  New  York  Berald,  but  that  is  not  the 
case. 

The  Fbbsidknt. — I  do  not  quite  follow  yon  ;  what 
is  it  you  projiose  to  read  ?  _ 

Mr.  Davitt.— I  propose  to  read  extracts  from  the 
report  of  an  interview  which  a  representative   of   the 


New  York  World  had  with  me,  and  some  portions  of 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Nation. 

The  Pkesident.— Are  they  passages  which  you  think 
are  relevant  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — Not  relevant  at  all,  my  Lord.  I  pro- 
pose to  read  some  passages  which  lead  up  to  what  Sir 
H.  James  read  yesterday. 

The  PEEsroKNT.— By  all  means. 

Mr.  Davitt  then  read  various  extracts  from  the  New 
York.  World  of  the  9th  of  July,  1882,  which  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  events  in  Ireland  preceding  the  agita- 
tion of  1879,  and  showed  what  the  Land  League  move- 
ment was  and  what  steps  were  taken  to  bring  it  about. 
It  also  stated  that,  in  order  to  find  out  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country,  Mr,  Davitt  went  on  a  lecturing 
tour,  the  result  of  which  satisfied  him  that  the  movement 
would  command  the  respect  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves. He  next  read  an  account  of  what  took  place 
when  he  was  interviewed  in  New  York,  in  which  he 
explained  to  his  interviewer  that  the  funds  for  the 
agitation  in  Ireland  were  collected  by  local  com- 
mittees, from  its  inception  down  to  August,  1879, 
After  that  date  he  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Patrick  Ford,  John  Devoy,  and  others  in  America, 
and  represented  to  them  the  importance  of  the  agita- 
tion in  Ireland.  Concluding,  Mr.  Davitt  asked, their 
Lordships  to  be  good'  enough  to  take  note  of  his  letter 
to  the  Irish  World,  which,  he  said,  elucidated  the 
money  matter. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  called  on  behalf  of 
The  Times  was  then  resumed. 


Patrick  J.  Farragher,  recalled,  examined  by  SlE  H. 
James,  said, — For  some  time  I  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin.  While  there 
parcels  of  copies  of  the  Irish  World  continually 
arrived  there.  The  parcels  continued  to  come  till  the 
paper  was  seized  throughout  the  country.  There  would 
be  about  30  or  40  copies  of  the  paper  in  each  parcel. 
Some  of  the  parcels  were  addressed  to  O'Neil  Larkin, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Dublin.  I  believa  that  the 
copies  of  the  paper  were  distributed  among  the  secre- 
taries of  the  League  branches  in  the  country  without 
payment.  As  I  stated  before,  I  was  sworn  in  as 
a  Fenian.  The  man  who  swore  me  in  was  named 
Eeilly.  I  was  sworn  in  either  in  1867  or  1868.  I 
afterwards  met  Mr.  O'Kelly,  M.P.  for  Roscommon,  at 
St.  John's  College,  Tuam,  where  Mr.  O'Kelly  passed 
by  the  name  of  Martin. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  O'Kelly  at  any  meetings  of  the 
Fenian  Society  ? — No. 

Where  did  you  see  him  first  ? — I  went  to  see  his 
friend  Mr.  Ryan  at  the  college. 

Did  you  see  him  again  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him  at  the 
same  place  afterwards. 

What  was  he  doing  ? — He  gave  advice  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  by  members  of  the  society. 

The  Fenian  Society  ?— Yes. 

To    whom   did   he   give  that  advice  ?— To  Ryan,  iu 
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the    presence    of    all   of  us.     There  were  several  pre- 
sent. 

What  was  the  advice  he  gave  you  ?  What  was  the 
advice  you  were  to  follow  ? — To  keep  matters  secret, 
and  to  be  ready  when  occasion  required  to  take  up 
arms. 

You  stated  you  were  sworn  in  in  1867  ? — 1867  or 
1868. , 

VVhenwere  thesemeetings  held  ? — I  should  say  about 
three  months  after  I  was  sworn  in. 

you  told  us  that  Mr.    O'Kelly   went  by  th3  name  of 
Marbiu  ;    did  you  know  him  by  an^  other  name  ?— ITot 
at  that  time. 
,      Have  you  known  him  by  any   other  name  since  ? — I 
have  known  him  as  Mr.  O'Kelly,  that  is  all. 

That  is  to  say,  you  knew  him  by  his  right  name 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Tell  me  if  you  know  whose  writing  or  signature 
that    is  (handing  witness  a  document)  ? — Mr.  Quinn's. 

The  .  letter  I  have  put  into  the  witness's  hand,  my 
Lords,  is  signed  by  Joseph  P.  Quinn.  It  is  dated 
Monday  night,  and  headed  "  Irish  Labour  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  62,  Middle  Abbey-street,  Dablin,"  and 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Carthy.  It  is  to  the  following 
effect  : — ' '  I  have  been  twice  to  the  Mansion-house  to 
see  him.  I  have  just  got  your  telegram.  Have  been 
to  39,"  Upper  Sackville-street  and  seen  Harrington. 
Brennan  is  laid  up  with  a  cold,  and  cannot  go.  I 
have  driven  again  to  the  Mansion-house  to  see 
Healy,  but  did  not.  What  can  I  do  ?  I. can  only  wait 
until  the  morning  to  send  a  telegram  in  reply  to 
yours.  Tell  Cunningham  I  am  doing  all  I  can.  With 
best  wishes,  yours,  J.  P.  QuiNN." 

Cross-examined  by  SlR  C.  Ku.ssell. — Do  you  know 
what  this  letter  refers  to  ? — No. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  it  referred  to  obtain- 
ing speakers  for  a  meeting  ? — No. 

You  were  understood  to  say  that  during  the  first 
portion  of  the  time  you  were  at  the  offices  of  the 
Land  League  parcels  of  the  World  came  ? — Yes. 

And  they  came  addressed  to  a  gentleman  named 
Larkin  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  correspondent  of  the  7)'is7i  World  news- 
paper ? — He  was  ;   at  least,  he  said  so. 

Sending  a  letter  from  Dublin  for  publication  in  the 
New  York  Irish  World  ? — Yes  ;  he  used  to  write 
letters. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Land  League  ? — Not 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

Your  acquaintance  with  Mr.  O'Kelly  in  relation  to 
the  Fenian  body  began  as  far  back  as  1S67  and  1868  ? — 
1868. 

Do  you  recollect  stating  when  you  were  here  before 
that  you  had  taken  several  letters  from  Egan  to 
Mullett,  and  that  Mullett  had  opened  them  in  your 
presence,  and  that  they  contained  money  ?  Do  you 
recollect  making  that  statement  ? — Yes. 

Did  that  apply  to  more  than  one  letter  ? — To  two. 

When  did  you  take  the  first  of  them  ? — I  cannot 
say. 


How  long  after  you  came  to  the  Land  League 
offices  ? — About  two  months.  I  know  I  had  been  there 
some  time  before  I  took  the  letters. 

How  long  after  the  first  occasion  was  the  second 
occasion  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Can  you  give  us  no  idea  ? — No. 

How  long  were  you  in  the  Land  League  offices  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Not  within  months  ?— No,  I  kept  no  record  of 
dates. 

You  have  told  us  you  took  the  first  letter  within 
two  months  after  you  came  to  the  Land  League 
offices.— I  said  about  that  time. 

I  ask  you  now  how  long  after  you  went  to  the  Land 
League  offices  you  took  these  letters  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you.     I  know  that  I  took  two  one  day. 

Did  they  contain  money  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  long  you  were  in  the  Land 
League  offices  altogether  ? —  I  cannot. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  you  went  there  first  ? — I  can- 
not tell  you. 

Or  the  year  ? — Never. 

lie-txamined  by  Sir  H.  James. — Had  Larkin  any 
position  in  the  Land  League  offices  ?  Did  he  come 
there  at  all  ? — ^When  in  Dublin  he  came  there  nearly 
every  day. 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  ?  To  write  his 
letters  ? — I  saw  him  writing  letters  there. 

Did  the  newspapers  always  come  directed  to  Mr. 
Larkin  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it. 

Is  it  your  knowledge  that  they  came  to  Larkin 
during  the  whole  time  you  were  in  office,  or  only 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  ? — Only  during  a  portion 
of  the  time. 

To  whom  were  they  directed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  only  saw  them 
directed  to  Larkin. 

The  President.— Had  Larkin  left  ? — No,  my  Lord. 

SiK  H.  James. — He  was  still  coming  and  going  ? — 
Yes,  until  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  in 
1881. 

Do  you  know  who  sent  these  papers  out  ? — They 
were  made  up  in  parcels  by  Henry  Burt. 

Who  was  he  ? — He  was  a  clerk  in  the  office. 

Was  he  there  the  whole  time  you  were  there  ? — He 
was  and  before. 

Only  tell  me  what  you  know.  Do  you  know  who 
bore  the  expense  of  sending  these  papers  out  ? — The 
League. 

Now,  about  the  letters  you  tookfromEgan  to  Mullett. 
You  spoke  of  two  letters  containing  money,  but  there 
were  other  letters  which  you  took,  though  you  have 
no  knowledge  whether  they  contained  money  or  not  ? — 
Yes.     I  know  some  of  them  did  not  contain  money. 


Mr.  Joseph  Soames  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  the  Attorney-Geneeal.  He  said, — I  am  in  prac- 
tice in  London  as  a  solicitor.  I  am  solicitor  for  the 
proprietors  of  The  Times.    I  have  so  acted  throughont 
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the  whole  of  this  matter  and  the  action  of  "  O'Don- 
nell  v.  Walter,"  and  I  have  personally  conducted  those 
matters. 

The  names  of  two  gentlemen  have  been  mentioned 
particularly  in  this  case,  Mr.  Shannon  and  Mr. 
Beauchamp — they  are  solicitors  ? — ^They  are — one  in 
Dublin  and  one  in  Limerick,  These  two  gentle- 
men have  been  assisting  me  in  conducting  this  case. 
They  have  been  entirely  under  my  directions. 

In  the  course  of  the  action  of  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter,"  I  think  in  May,  1888,  you  had  occasion  to 
visit  Dublin  ? — I  had.  That  was  not  my  first  visit. 
The  name  of  a  person  said  to  have  been  in  the  Land 
League  offices  was  communicated  to  me.  I  saw  that 
person  at  the  ofBee  of  a  Mr.  Morphy,  a  solicitor  in 
Dublin.  Mr.  Morphy  carries  on  his  business  at  No.  1, 
College-green,  in  Dublin.  I  met  this  man  at  Mr. 
Morphy's  office.  I  made  the  appointment  to  see  him 
on  Friday,  May  11,  1888,  and  I  saw  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  12th. 

Is  Mr.  Morphy  Crown  Solicitor  for  some  of  the 
counties  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  heard  so.  i  believe  he 
is  Crown  Solicitor  for  county  Kerry.  I  understand 
there  is  a  separate  Crown  Solicitor  in  almost  every 
county.     Mr.  Morphy  practi5es  privately  as  well. 

Now,  you  say  you  made  an  appointment  for  May  12  ? 
^Yes,  the  Saturday  morning.  I  made  the  appoint- 
ment to  call  on.  this  man  at  his  house  on  that  day. 

Did  he  at  Mr.  Morphy's  office  produce  any  documents 
to  you  ? — He  produced  a  slip  containing  handwriting, 
and    also,  I    think,  a    portion    of   a  cheque. 

The  Pkesidest. — What  does  a  slip  mean  ? — A  bank 
slip  for  paying  in.  It  bore  the  names  of  Anna  Pamell 
and  Miss  Stritch. 

The  Attokney-Genep.AL  (to  witness). — Did  he  make 
a  communication  to  you  with  reference  to  certain 
documents  ? — I  put  the  question  whether  he  had 
specimens  of  Mr.  Bgan's  handwriting.  In  the  course 
of  the  interview  he  referred  to  certain  documents  as 
being  in  his  possession,  and  he  subsequently  produced 
some  documents  to  me.  This  interview  took  place  at 
118,  Drumcondra-road. 

SiK  C.  KussELL. — I  would  like  to  say,  my  Lords, 
that  I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  its  being  stated 
what  the  communication  made  by  this  person  was, 
provided  that  my  learned  friend  is  going  to  produce 
the  person  who  made  it. 

The  Attorney-Gekeeal. — At  the  present  time  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  any  arrangement  with  my 
learned  friend. 

SiK  C.  R0S3ELL. — I  am  not  asking  you  to  make  any 
arrangement. 

The  Attorney-GenekAL. — Well,  if  you  make  a 
proposal,  it  generally  results  in  an  arrangement  being 
come  to. 

The  President.— All  I  have  got  in  my  note  is  that 
this  person  referred  to  certain  documents,  and  subse- 
quently produced  some. 

Examination  continued. — I  went  to  the  house  in 
Lower      Drumcondra-road.      I    went     there      alone. 


The  documents  were  produced  to  me  in  a  bundle 
together.  The  first'  letter  I  saw  was  one  from 
Timothy  Horan,  which  has  been  produced.  (The  letter 
was  handed  to  the  witness.)  This  letter  was  dated 
September  20,  1881,  signed  by  Timothy  Horan,  and 
addressed  to  J.  P.  Quinn. 

The  Attoenby-Gen-eeal.— Your  Lordships  will 
remember  the  letter.-  It  commenced,  "  Sir,— I  beg  to 
direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  a  private 
character."  I  read  it  in  my  opening.  (To  witness.) 
Did  you  take  a  pencil  copy  of  that  document  at  the 
time  ? — I  did.  There  is  some  red  iuk  writing  on  the 
back  of  it—"  £6  12s.  Od.,  12  10  81,  J.P."  That  was 
on  the  document  at  the  time  I  saw  it.  I  also  looked 
through  the  other  documents  he  produced  to  me,  and 
I  took  copies  in  pencil  of  some  of  them  and  details 
with  particulars  of  others.  I  was  examining  the  docu- 
ments altogether  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  I  took 
copies  of  all  the  more  important  documents,  and  suffi- 
cient of  the  others  to  identify  them  afterwards.  I 
had  not  time  to  make  copies  of  them  all. 

Did  you  endeavour  to  get  possession  of  the  docu- 
ments yourself  ? — I  did,  but  the  man  declined  to  let 
me  have  them.  I  arranged,  however,  that  they  should 
be  brought  to  London,  and  they  were  brought  to 
London  on  Whit  Monday,  in  1888.  I  think  they  arrived 
on  the  Monday  week  following  the  interview.  That 
would  be  May  22.  The  documents  produced  in  London 
were  the  same  I  had  seen  in  Dublin.  They  were  the 
documents  I  subsequently  put  into  a  box  and  produced 
on  affidavit  in  the  case  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter." 

I  must  anticipate  a  little.  Was  your  attention 
called  on  that  and  on  other  documents  I  shall  refer  to, 
to  these  same  initials  "  J.  F.  "  ? — The  initials 
"  J.  F."  appear  on  the  face  of  some,  and  in  this  case 
they  were  on  the  back  of  the  same  sheet. 

Whose  did  you  suspect  the  handwriting  to  be  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Well,  well,  we  really  cannot  have 
that. 

The  Peesidemt.— I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be 
put. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — Very  well,  my  Lord.  (To 
witness.)  Did  you  communicate  with  John  Ferguson, 
of  Glasgow  ? — I  did,  having  first  served  him  with 
a  subpoena.  He  first  of  all  telegraphed  to  me.  I  then 
telegraphed  to  him  and  he  wrote  a  letter  in  reply. 
I  have  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me  in  my  pocket. 
John  Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  subsequently  came 
to  London  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  from  me. 
I  saw  him  in  the  corridor  of  the  Court  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter." 
I  produce  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Ferguson  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  of  handwriting.  It  is  dated 
July  22,  1888.  I  have  four  other  specimens  of  his 
handwriting.  I  received  the  letters  from  him  in  the 
course  of  communication  with  him,  partly  as  to  the 
payment  of  his  expenses  as  a  witness.  I  have  com- 
pared the  initials  "  J.  F."  on  thedifferent  documents 
in  my   hand    with   his   undoubted  letters,  and  I  have 
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not  the  slightest  doubt  that  those  initials  are  in  his 
handwriting. 

The  Attohney-GenekAl. — As  far  as  dates  appear 
upon  the  documents,  they  are  covered  by  a  very  short 
period.  They  begin  on  the  2d  o£  September,  188X, 
and  continue  until  some  unknown  date  in  1881 — to 
November  8,  at  least.  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  not  un- 
important fact,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  call  your 
Lordship's  attention  by-and-by.  The  documents  are 
not  all  ol  equal  importance,  but  there  are  reasons  why 
it  is  desirable  that  they  should  all  be  put  in. 

The  learned  counsel  proceeded  to  read  a  number  of 
letters  which  were  produced  by  the  witness  to  the 
following  effect  : — ^A  letter  from  Mr,  Thomas  Sexton 
to  Francis  Bevine,  dated  the  2d  of  September,  1881, 
from  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  containing 
directions  how  to  act  in  opposing  a  sheriff's  sale. 

The  President. — I  should  like,  where  there  is  any 
question  of  handwriting,  for  the  original  documents  to 
be  placed  one  by  one  under  my  eye. 

The  Attobney-General. — We  will  hand  them  up, 
my  Lord,  as  the  witness  refers  to  them. 

The  learned  counsel  read  a  letter,  dated  the  11th  of 
September,  1881,  from  D.  O'Shes,  of  "  Castletown 
Bare  Branch,  Irish  National  League,"  to  "  W.  Doriss, 
Esq.,  Dublin,"  relating  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Murphy,  who  had  had  to  fee  counsel  on  two 
occasions,  "  one  for  booing  at  a  tenant  who  paid  his 
rent,  and  one  for  defending  the  objections  to  the 
renewal  ofher  licence."  A  letter,  dated  September  19, 
1881,  from  "  James  Sheahan,  B.  C.  Curate,  Hon. 
Secretary,"  from  the  OastlemaineLandLeague,  county 
Kerry,  to  the  Kxeoutive  of  the  Land  League,  relating 
to  the  case  of  a  man  named  William  Healy,  "  for 
whom  a  grant  is  asked  for  "  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  dismissed  for  having  refused  to  do  some 
work  as  being  against  the  principles  of  the  League, 
The  letter  was  endorsed  in  red  ink  "  £2.  J.  F." 
Another  letter,  dated  "  Kerry  Central  Land  League, 
September  19,  1881,"  fromThomas  O'Eourke,  "Hon. 
Sec,"  to  "  J.  P.  Quinn,:Esq.,"  being  an  application 
for  assistance  for  three  labourers  who  had  refused  to 
work  a  machine  on  a  boycotted  farm.  The  letter  was 
endorsed  in  red  ink  "  £6,  J.  F,  Must  try  to  have 
work."  A  letter,  dated  "  Kettimagh,  September  20th, 
1881,"  from  Thomas  Carney  James  Beilly  to  "  J.  P. 
Quinn,  Esq.,"  making  an  application  for  a  grant  for  a 
herd,  who  was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  take  care  of 
cattle  on  a  boycotted  farm.  The  letter  was  endorsed 
in  red  ink,  "  £5.  J.  F."  A  letter  dated  "  The 
Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour  and  Industrial 
Union,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin,  Sept. 
22,  1881,"  from  Wm.  Doriss  to  the  Kev.  Martin 
Mullet,  Killeen,  Spiddal,  county  Galway,  informing 
the  latter  that  the  Executive  would  contribute  £5 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  prisoners  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Galway  ;  a  letter  dated  "  Park-street, 
Monaghan,  Sept,  24;  1881,"  from  Bernard  Kieran 
to  P.  J.  Quinn,  containing  an  application  for 
relief    for    seven    men    who    refused    their   master, 


Colonel  Lloyd,  to  work  for  a  boycotted  farm. 
The  letter  was  endorsed  in  red  ink,  "  £10 
for  the  7,  J,  F."  A  letter,  dated  "  Mohill, 
September  24,  1881,"  from  James  Dunne  to  Mr. 
Quinn,  for  assistance  to  a  man  who  had  refused  to 
drive  police  bailiffs.  The  letter  was  endorsed  "  £2, 
J.  F," 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal  proposed  to  read  a  letter, 
dated  September  24,  1881,  from  Samuel  Maxwell  to 
Mr,  Thomas  Scally, 

Sir  C.  Russell  objected. 

The  Attorney-General. — Did  you  receive  this 
letter  at  the  same  time  with  the  others  ? 

Witness, — I  did. 

The  Attorney-General, — Then,  my  lord,  I  propose 
to  read  this  letter. 

Sir  C.  B0SSELL. — My  objection  is  that  the  writer 
of  the  letter  has  not  been  shown  to  be  connected  with 
the  Land  League. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  with  regard  to 
this  your  Lordships  will  observe  this  is  a  document 
which  is  produced  by  a  man  who  is  a  Land  League 
clerk.  On  page  2,025  of  the  proceedings  appears  the 
following  .question  ; — 

"  Was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Phillips  employed 
there  ? — He  was. 

"  Who   was  Mr.    Phillips  ? — He   was  the   account-' 
ant." 

We  are  dealing  here  with  many  cases  of  money  sent 
in  answer  to  demands,  and  I  submit  primd  facie  evi- 
dence is  given  sufficient  to  justify  your  Lordships  in 
admitting  a  document  which  comes  with  undoubtedly 
genuine  Land  League  documents  and  relating  to  Land 
League  documents.  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that 
my  learned  friend  cannot  exclude  it  simply  because 
the  particular  names  at  present  appearing  upon  the 
letter  are  not  what  he  calls  official. 

Sir  C.  BtjSsbll. — My  Lords,  may  I  venture 
respectfully  to  protest  against  this  assumption  of 
my  learned  friend  ?  This  is  not  to  determine  the 
admissibility  of  this  document.  I  quite  agree 
that  it  is  the  function  of  the  Court  to  look  at  it  with 
reference  to  its  relevancy,  but  not  with  reference  to 
its  admissibility.  It  now  appears  from  the  passage 
my  learned  friend  has  read,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
the  only  one  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  the 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Phillips  was  in  1881  an 
accountant  in  the  Land  League  offices,  and  it  is  said 
that  because  he  was  an  accountant  in  theLandLeague 
offices  in  1881,  it  is  proved  that  the  document,  to  use 
my  friend's  extraordinary  language,  comes  from  the 
right  custody  when  this  gentleman,  in  his  private  house 
seven  years  afterwards,  produces  this  particular 
letter.  I,  with  the  greatest  deference,  most  strongly 
demur  to  that  proposition.  The  easiest  way  is  to  put 
Mr,  Phillips  in  the  box  and  ask  him  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  got  it. 

The  Attorney-General,— I  said  it  was  together 
with  undoubtedly  genuine  Land  League  documents,  and 
in  the  proper  custody. 
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The  Pkesident. — We  rule  that  it  is  not  admissible. 

The   ATTOENEy-GBNEEAL  then   proceeded  with   the 
reading  of  other  letters  produced  by  the  witness. 
"  Cappoqain 
"  September  27,  1881. 

"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  enclosed  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Phelan  a  member  of  our  Executive  inquiring  as  to 
the  case  of  Efickey  a  cottier  and  Labourer  who  was 
evicted  some  short  time  ago.  I  would  be  glad  if  the 
Executive  made  him  a  Grant  Mr.  ,  Arthur  Ussher 
refuses  to  give  him  his  potatoes  and  I  amjustinformed 
that  the  Laborers  of  the  district  refuse  diging  the 
evicted  mans  potatoes  for  the  Landlord  and  that 
placards  are  posted  up  threatening  death  to  anyone 
that  does  so.  I  hav^  also  heard  that  another  labourer 
who  went  lately  to  reside  in  the  evicted  mans  house 
was  also  threatened  to  give  up  possession — and  the 
landlord  himself  is  also  threatened.  The  matter  has 
caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement.  A  little  relief 
would  be  the  means  ]ast  now  of  strengthening  and 
extending  the  League  in  this  district. 
"  faithfully  yours 

"  Thomas.  F.  Bealbt 

"  Sec.  L.  L." 

(Across  top  of  document.) 
"  Dr.  Sir, — In  reply  to    yours    of  date  Re  Hickleys 
case   I   shall    bring   it   before  first   meeting   of   the 
Executive. 

"(Keturu.) 

"  J.  P.  B.  8  9  87. 

(In  red  ink)—"  £2.     12  10  81   J.  F." 

"  The  Irish  National  Land  League 
"  And  Labour  &  Industrial  Union 
"  39  Upper  Sackville  Street, 
"  Dublin  Sept.  28th  1881. 
"  Dear  Sir, — We  only  received  yours  of  the  23d  instant 
to  day  and  regret  extremely  that  the  notice    was    so 
short    and  we  were  unable  to  send  Counsel.     Kindly 
let  us  know  what  expenses  you  were  put  to. 

"  Your- faithfully 

"  WiLLM.  DOBEIS. 
"  Mr.  D.  OShea 

"  Castletoan  Bere.  " 

"  Legal  Department    Beference  No. 

"  The  Irish  National  Land  League 
"  39  Upper  Sackville  Street 
"  Dublin  Sept.  29th  1881. 
•'  To  Mr.  Owen  Cogan 

"  Ballytore  Co.  Kildare 

"  re  Publicans  Licenses 
"  Dear  Sir, — Kef  erring  to  your  application  for  Costs  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  fill  up  the  enclosed  form 
and   forward   it   td   us  when  the  matter  will  receive 
immediate  attention. 

"  Yours  obediently 

"  William  Dobiss 
"  for  Secretary." 

"Moore  Branch   I.    N.  L.  t.,    Industrial  •  Union, 

Oct.  2,  1881. 

"  The  Seo.  I.  N.  L.  L. 

■  <  gir ....    I  am  requested  to  bring  under 

your  notice  ....  the  case  of  Peter  and  Michael 
kenney  of  this  Branch  who  have  been  turned  out  of 
employment  by  Mr.  W.  Potts  of  Cowen  Castle  foe 
refusing  to  cut  a  piece  of  meadow  which  has  been 
taken   from  our  Burns  who  had    it   in   his  possession 


these  last  30  years.  Would  you  kindly  give  some  assist- 
ance to  these  men  as  they  were  solely  dependent  and 
their  weeks  pay  until  such  time  as  we  can  induce  the 

other  men  to  strick 

"  John  Millee,  Hon.  Seo." 

(Written  across.) 
"  Dr.  Sir,—    ....     I    shall    lay   the  cases  you 
refer  to  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive.    . 
"  October  4,  1881,  BuETOiir. 
(On  back  in  red  ink)—"  £2  each,  12-10-81,  J.F." 
Witness. — The  £2  is  in   Mr.  John  Ferguson's  hand, 
writing. 

"  Gattee  Branch,  Ballypornn,  Oct.  3,  1881. 

"  Sir, — I  have  'been  directed  to  submit  the  case  of 
Denis  Murphy  of  Sketrunarmky  before  you.  He  has 
made  statements  to  this  Branch  that  he  has  sustained 
losses  to  the  amount  of  Four  pounds  Ten  shillings 
at  the  time  of  the  State  Trials  he  attended  as  a  wit- 
ness  He    feels  confideuf    that    the    Land 

League  will  give  him  this  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  giving  evidence  on 
behalf  of  its  members. 

"  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Patbick  BgEKB,  Hon.  Sec." 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  lay  the  case  of  Murphy  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  (Grants)'  Return.—" 
£4  10s.  Od. 

(In  red  ink)—"  Passed,  12-10-81,  J.F." 

(In  red  ink) — "  Replied  to  again,  10-10-81. 

"  Kilmichael  L  League,  Ivames,  Oct.  4th,  1881.  ' 
"  Dear    Sir, — I  wish  to  know  from  you  if  we  could 
get    any    assistance    for    a     few     labourers     whose 
employers    refused    to    employ    them    at    the    terms 

reconmiended    by    the  L    League A  little 

practical  assistance  in  this  way  to  the  labourers  would 
have,  I  know  in  this  parish  at  all  events,  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  sympathy  of  the  Labourers  to  the  Land 
League  more  than  all  the  speeches  Mr.  Pamell  or 
Michael  Daritt  ever  made.  Poor  fellows  they  have 
not  the  intelligence  or  patience  to  see  the  future. 
.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a  Smith  in  the  parish  who  has 
refused  to  work  for  a  Boycotted,  land-grabbing  farmer 
— he  was  a  large  customer  of  his — and  the  poor  man 
has  a  large  family  we  would  like  that  he  would  also 
get  something  if  possible.         "  truly  yours, 

"  John  IIitephy. 
"  J.  P.  Quinn,  Esq.,  Dublin." 

(On  the  back.) 
"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  date,  I   shall   lay 
the   cases   you   refer   to  before  the  great  Meeting  of 
the  Executive.    (Return.) 

(In  red  ink.) 
"  As  to  the  Branch  we  give  £5,  but  cannot  as 

yet  take  strikes  into  consideration.  We  also  give  £3 
to  the  Smith.  "  12-10-81.,  J.  F." 

<<  Lordship  Dundalk,  October  6,  1881. 

"  J.  Quinn,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c. 

"  Sir, — Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  use  your  in< 
fluence  with  the  Executive  of  the  Land  League  to 
obtain  for  us  a  grant  in  order  that  we  pay  some  wages 
to  the  labourers  who  have  left  the  employment  of  a 
boycotted  landlord  named  Edward  Shippny  of  Buker« 
gan  Park   Dundalk 

"  These  unfortunate  fellows  are  being  subject  to 
great  annoyance  from  BailiSs   &   all  that  crew.  There 
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is  your  Land  League  for  you,  say  they — Return  to  your 
work  and  don't  be  fools  !  &c.  &c.     ... 
"  I  remain.  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"Fbakcis  p.  MtTKTAGH,  CO.,  president  of 
Lordship  Branch  I  N  L  L." 

(Written  across  document.) 
"  In    reply    to  yours  of  date  I  shall  lay  the  matter 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive,  &    it   shall 
receive  prompt  aUentimi. 

"  (Return)  6-10-81.  "  Bueton. 

(In  red  ink.) 
"  Twenty  pounds  for  the  14  but  men  must    be    told 
to  loot  for  work  as  League  cannot  undertake  to  sup- 
port them. 

"12-11-81.  "  J.  F." 

"  The  Irish  National  Land  League  and  Labour 
and  Industrial  Union,    39,  Upper   Sackville- 
street,  Dublin,  October  7,  1881. 
"  Mr.  Patrick  Higgins,  Castletown  Nursery, 

Cong,  CO.  Mayo. 
"  Dear  Sir. — The  League  will  contribute  £10  0  to- 
wards the  expenses  in  the  Case  to  which  you  refer. 

*'  Your  caution  to  the  tenants  to  keep  away  from 
the  Land  Courts  until  we  see  the  result  of  the  test 
cases  is  quite  right. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  William  Doeiss." 

"  Bernard  Dempsey,  Proprietor. 

'  14-10-81,  Linen  Hall  Hotel,  Belfast,  Oct. 
13,  1881. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  O'Connor, — You  ask  mo  to  report  to 
the  office  as  to  the  di,strict  with  which  I  have  been 
concerned. 

"  1.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  upon  the  whole  the  con- 
dition of  Leister  is  satisfactory.  There  are  in  this 
province  social  influences  religious  influences  more 
varied  than  in  any  other,  &  in  many  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince it  requires  therefore  considerable  courage  to 
be  a  Land  Leaguer.  In  these  weaker  Districts  never- 
theless there  is  great  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  much  good  work  might  be 
done  amongst  the  people, by  men  organisers — really  in 
earnest  and  at  the  same  time  decent  &  respectable. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Haeold  Eylett, 

(Written  across.) 
"  Mr.  Harrison,  15-10-81." 

"  Castlemaine  Land  League,  October  14,  1881. 
"Gentlemen, —  ...  I  wish  earnestly  to  impress 
on  the  Executive  the  great  impulse  it  would  give 
to  this  branch  by  helping  those  who  have  certainly 
suffered  in  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Land 
Leagne. 

"  We  are,  as  I  told  you  lately,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fight  with  this  broken  down  needy  landlord,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Central  Body,  we  will  bring  him 
(in  his  knees.     .     .     . 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  faithfully  yours, 
"  Jamks  Sheahan,  R.  C.  C,  Hon.  Sec." 
"  Main  Strabane,  October  17,  1881. 
"  Arthur  O'Connor,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  see  by  this  day's  freeman  that  any 
communication  addressed  to  you  will  likely  bo 
attended  toA  word  of  encouragement  from  you  or  any 
of  the  leaders  would  be  very  useful  here  at  the  present 
time     ...    I  know  a   few  lines    from   you  giving 


encouragement  would  have  a  Magic  effect  if  read  at 
the  Meetings  I  have  to  attend  &  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  shew  now  that  the  working  Classes  as  stird  up  that 
we  can  do  some  good  here  yet. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  McCeosson,  Delegate. 

"  P.S. — As  soon  as  you  have  arrangements  made  wo 
will  forward  first  instalment  of  the  money. 

"  Adress  John  McCrosson,  Tailor  Main-street, 
Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone. 

(In  pencil.) 

"  Write  1.  Forward  Letter  &  Telegram  to  Harrison 
asking  him  to  deal  with  it. 

"  2.  Write  Mr.  McCrosson  acknowledging  his 
letter  &  saying  that  Executive  are  gratified  to  learn 
the  healthy  spirit  evoked  in  his  district  by  the  arbi- 
tary  conduct  of  the  Government.  The  increase  in 
numbers  is  satisfactory  &  the  Exec  trust  that 
the  Local  Branch  will  continue  firm  &  active.  If 
the  Executive  is  suppressed  the  work  of  the  League 
will  go  on  for  the  organizations  may  be  destroyed  and 
names  prescribed  the  thing  the  cause  &  the  people 
are  indestructible." 

"  Baltinglass,  Oct.  19,  1881. 

"  I  beg  to  apply  to  Executive  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  following  claim.  I  have  gone  around 
the  county  of  Wicklow  on  every  urgent  occasion  that 
presented  itself  during  the  last  six  months,  suggested 
all  the  various  meetings,  addressed  them,  attended  all 
the  sales  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
managed  the  Defence  of  the  Tenantry  at  Wicklow 
Summer  Assizes,  attended  frequently  the  Central 
League  meetings  for  manifest  purposes,  and  I  am 
satisfied  as  a  result  that  there  is  a  perfect  organiza-* 
tion  of  the  League  in  this  county.  ...  I  don't 
grudge  my  time,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  all  my 
expenses,  whichi  cannot  estimate  at  less  than  £2  0.  0 
per  week  for  about  20  weeks. 

"  1  am.  Sir,  respectfully  yoursi 

"  Geoeoe  O'Toole. 

"  To  Mr.  Harrison,  Dublin  Office. 
(In  pencil.) 

"  Send  this  to  Mr.  Phillips  with  letter  authorizing 
issue  of  £20  o-a,but  direct  Ph  to  call  for  full  state- 
ment of  a-c  with  proper  vo^ichers." 

"  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford,  15th  October,  1881. 

"  Mr.  Phillips. — Received    from    the    Treasurer    of 
the    Irish    National    Land    League    the    sum    of  four 
pounds  in  full  discharge  of  Grant  Order,  John  Sutton. 
"  Maetin  Kinsella,  Treasurer." 

"  The  Cottage,  Coppanhite,  Tipperary,  Oct.  19,  1881. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Doriss, — I  now  forward  form  tilled  up, 
and  hope  1  will  not  again  trouble  you  as  I  am  deter- 
mined after  this  that  no  member  of  the  branch  here 
shall  expect  any  cost  for  any  law  purposes.  But  as 
the  League  promised  to  defray  all  costs  in  this  case, 
though  unfortunately  the  letter  promising  such  is  lost 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  this  matter  settled. 
In  truth  these  are  terrible  times  but  will  soon  bring  a 
happy  issue  to  long  struggling  Ireland.     .     .     . 

"  Faithfully  yours     •     John  Claee  C.  C. 

"  To  Mr.  Doriss  Land  League  Offices  39  Upper 
Saokville-street  Dublin." 

"  Woodfield,  Kilkelly,  co.   Mayo,  Oct.  20,  1881. 
"  Wm.  Doriss,  Esq.,  39,  Upper  Sackville-street  Dublin. 
"  Kyle  V.  Bretman  and  Muitagh. 
"  Dear   Sir,— I   handed  you   the  writs  on  the  above 
case  when  up  at  the  convention   and  the  tenants  were 
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guided  by  your  advice  on  the  matter.  You  told  me 
the  League  would  buy  in  the  cattle,  or  crops  for  the 
tenants  if  seized  but  that  the  land  should  be  let  go  to 
the  Landlords.  Now  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
Brennan's  Cow  and  Donkey  was  seized  on  yesterday 
under  said  writs  and  are  now  in  the  pound  and  will  be 
sold  at  Kilhmagh  in  a  few  days  time  and  I  trust  you 
will  be  so  good  as  the  promise  you  have  made  in 
giving  the  aid  we  require  for  these  tenants.     .     .     . 

"  I  again  implore  you  not  to  leave  us  without  the 
means  of  extricating  these  tenants  cattle.  We  only 
require  the  money  as  a  loan  as  we  will  soon  be 
making  our  annual  collection  and  will  be  able  to 
send  something  worth  while  to  the  funds  of  the 
league.  "  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly 

Jho  MffRTAQH." 

"  FrathanS  Killan,  Ennisoorthy, 
Oct.  2l8t,  87. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  requested  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Rathnure  branch  of  the  I.  N,  Land  League  for  a 
Council  to  defend  the  case  at  New  Ross  quarter 
sessions  on  behalf  of  the  men  served  with  th'e  accom- 
panying ejectment,  which  were  served  on  them  this 
day  by  the  landlord  himself  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  Constabulary  to  protect  him.  The  tenant  de- 
feated him  on  one  occasion  and  will  try  him  again. 
The  landlord,  Mr.  Richards,  of  Grange,  one  of  the 
greatest  Gladstonians  in  the  County  Wexford  and 
most  tyranical  L'lords  bringing  this  force  of  Police 
through  a  peacebil  country  where  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  necessity  for  one  of  them.  Breens  men 
are  determined  good  Leaguers,  and  able  to  pay  their 
rent  at  any  time,  but  will  allow  themselves  to  be  put 
out  sooner  than  surrender,  I  await  your  reply  as  Soon 
as  convenient. 

"  Yours  ffuUy 
"  James  Johnson, 
"  Sec.  to  Rathnure  branch  I.  N.  L.  Jtj. 
"  Co.  Wexford." 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  I.  N.  L.  L.,  Dublin. 
"  Ballyglass, 

October  23rd,  1,881. 
"  Sir, — In  receipt  of  yours  containing  cheque  of 
legal  costs,  amount  i317  Is.  2d.,  I  write  stating  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Doora  League  is  to 
be  called  to  consider  how  to  act  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  this  money  as  there  are  objectionable 
points  to  be  proved  against  two  of  those  tenants. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"Wm.  Macnamabea, 
,  "  Hon.  Sec    Dooro, 

N.  Land  League." 

"  I.  N.  Y.  League. 

Tuam,  October  24,  81. 
"Sir, — I  have  to  inform    you    that    our    committee 
have    been    disappointed  at  the  construction  put  upon 
the  case  of  Casgrove  by  your  Executive. 

"  The  facts  of  the  matter  show  plainly  that  the 
case  is  one  of  landlord  and  tenant.  Casgrove 
would  have  made  a  settlement  with  his  landlord  were 
it  not  that  he  relied  on  the  promises  of  the  League. 
His  son-in-law  took  advantage  of  the  times  and 
bought  up  his  stock  and  crops,  which  realised  conr 
siderably  more  than  the  claim  against  him.  He  is 
now  destitute,  and  I  am  directed  to  submit  this  and 
hope  you  will  reconsider  it. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  K.  Kelly,  Sec." 


"  Woodfield,  Kilkelly,  Co.  Mayo,  24th  10.  81. 

"  A.  J.  Philipps,  Esq. 

"  Sir, — Yours  of  the  21i!t  to  hand,  replying  to  my 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Dorisson  the  19th  instant,  rela- 
tive to  cases  of  importance  which  we  have  to  deal 
with  In  this  branch.  You  have  sent  me  a  cheque  for 
£5,  but  of  course  you  must  be  fully  aware  that  the 
cheque  is  only  so  much  waste  paper  inasmuch  as  it 
has  not  been  signed  by  Mr.  Kenney  or  some  other 
person.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  let  us  have  a 
cheque  by  return  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  cash  for 
it.     .     .     .  "  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Jno.  Muetagh." 

"  Castletown  Bere,  31st  Octr.,  1881. 
"  Sir, — The  enclosed  return  and  vouchers  previously 
forwarded  to  the  Dublin  Executive  have  been  returned 
to  me  with  the  instructions  written  in  red  ink.  Thematter 
refers  to  the  prosecution  by  the  Police  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Murphy,  Hotel  Keeper  of  Castletown,  whose  son,  Mr. 
J.  F-.  Murphy,  is  Treasurer  of  our  Branch.  Our  Execu- 
tive had  reason  to  believe  that  this  frivolous  prosecu- 
tion and  opposition  to  renewal  of  license,  as  stated 
in  inclosed  return,  was  aimed  more  against  the  son, 
who  was  an  active  member  of  the  League,  than  against 
the  Mother,  and  hence  the  application  of  our  branch 
to  the  central  executive  for  the  legal  expences.  .  . 
.  I  am  now  directed  ...  to  submit  thefeespaid 
to  Solicitors,  and  to  say  that  the  central  executive, 
having  promised  to  pay  legal  expenses  in  this  case, 
they  are  bounded  in  honour  to  do  so,  and,  furthermore, 
in  order  that  the  esprit  de  corps  may  not  be  tarnished 
at  this  critical  juncture.  Faithfully  yours,  W. 
O'Shha.    p.  C.  McGough,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Dublin." 

"  Woodfield,  Kilkelly,  Co.  Mayo,  1st    11,   1881. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  please  find  receipt  for  the  £5 
sent  me  in  the  cases  of  Coyle  v.  tenants.  I  regret 
you  did  not  send  me  the  £10  as  requested.  .  .  Of 
course  you  must  be  aware  that  there. is  nothing  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  the  people  up  at  present  better 
than  dealing  promptly  with  cases  now  pending.  .  .  . 
I  have  only  to  say  that  all  I  can  do  will  be  done  to 
have  things  revived  to  their  former  state.  I  am,  Sir, 
yours  truly,  Jno.  Muetagh," 

"  Woodfield,  Kilkelly,  Co.    Mayo,  IstNov.,  1881. 

"  Received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Philipps  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  sterling,  being  an  instalment  of  costs  in 
two  cases  of  writs  served  upon  two  tenants  of  Mrs^ 
Coyle's,  under  which  seizure  was  made  on  the  19th  of 
October." 

"  Lenakill,  Mountiath,  1st  November  1881. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  you  and  state  that  the  Pallus  tenants  of 
Mr.  William  Clarke,  near  Maryborough,  in  the 
Queen's  County,  are  about  to  be  sold  out  for  law 
costs,  which  were  incurred  with  the  approval  of  the 
local  branch  and  guaranteed  by  the  Central  Executive, 
I  believe  Saturday  next,  the  5th  instant,  is  the  day 
appointed  for  the  sale,  and  if  possible  it  would  be 
well  to  let  them  have  th6  amount,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  costs,.  Of  course  I  write  under  the  impression 
that  you  may  be  the  proper  party  to  apply  to. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Richard  Lalok. 
"  Messrs.  McGough  and  Fowler,  Solicitors, 
D'Ormond  Quay,  Dublin." 

"  Arless,  Carlow,  1st  day  of  Nov.  1881, 
"  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  circular  received  from  Mr, 
P.  Egan  regarding  sheriff's  costs,  I  beg  to  inform  you 
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that  the  costs  in  the  case  of  Florida  Maria  Hovenden 
versus  three  tenants,  namely,  Patrick  Cohill,  Maria 
Brennan,  and  James  Mulhall,  remain  unpaid. 

"  On  the  7th  June  the  Rev.  F.  Phelham,  P.P.,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Cahill,  L.S.B.,  waited  ou  the  Central 
Executive  as  delegates  from  the  Arless,  Killeen,  and 
Eallylinan  Branch  regarding  the  costs  in  these  cases, 
Mr.  Sexton  being  present,  who  guaranteed  the  pay- 
ment. I  enclose  bill  of  costs  of  two  of  the  tenants, 
amounting  to  £21  9s.  6d.  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mr.  Cahill  since  I  received  circular,  but  will 
forward  it  in  a  few  days. 

•'  There  were  four  abortive  sales  in  these  cases,  the 
landlord  backed  up  by  Laucers,  Scots  Greys,  &c.,  but 
evidently  they  had  to  pay  the  Sheriff  other  valuable 
property,  not  Miss  Hovenden's.  Please  return  Sheriff's 
bills,  as  they  are  the  only  receipts  tenants  have  re- 
ceived. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  John  Bybne. 

"  To  Mr.  P.  C.  McGough." 

Examination  continued.— 'Now,  Mr.  Soames,  were 
those  letters  the  bundle  of  letters  which  you  obtained 
from  the  witness  you  have  mentioned  in  Dublin,  and 
who  came  over  to  you  ? — Yes,  some  of  them. 

Now,  when  were  you  first  consulted  by  The  Times 
with  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  alleged 
letter  of  the  15th  of  May,  1882  ?— Either  the  last 
week  of  November,  1886,  or  the  first  week  in  Decem- 
ber, I  am  not  sure  which. 

What  number  of  letters  were  then  produced  to  you, 
speaking  first  of  Mr.  Parnell's  ?— All  except  those 
of  the  IGth  of  June. 

What  do  you  mean  by  all  ? — The  istters  which  were 
produced  in  Captain  O'Shea's  evidence,  and  identi- 
fied. 

The  A  TTOEKEy-GESERAL  Cto  the  secretary). — Please 
band  me  the  seven  alleged  Parnell  letters. 

Examination  continued. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
first  ?— January  9,  1882. 

That  begins,  "  Dear  E., — ^What  are  those  fellows 
waiting  for  ?" — Yes. 

What  is  the  next  ? — May  15,  1882,  commencing 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  not  surprised." 

And  the  next  ? — There  are  three  simply  headed 
Tuesday,  and  having  no  date. 

These  were  produced  in  Captain  O'Shea's  evidence  ? 
—Yes. 

There  are  two  others  which  you  may  as  well  iden- 
tify now,  under  date  16th  of  June,  1882.  Did  yon 
see  them  at  that  time  ? — No,  some  time  subse- 
quently ;  early  in  1887.  I  cannot  exactly  say  the 
date. 

The  Pbesident. — Have  these  letters  been  photo- 
graphed ? 

The  Attokney-General.— Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  PRESIDES  T. — It  would  be  convenient  if  you 
could  let  mo  have  a  copy  of  them. 

Copies  were  then  handed  to  his  Lordship. 

Examination  continued. — Who  first  showed  you  the 
five  letters  you  have  identified  ? — Mr.  MacDonald 
showed  me  all. 


Now,  only  answer  yes  or  no  to  this  question,  please. 
Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  MacDonald  ?— • 
Yes. 

The  President. — Who  is  Mr.  MacDonald  ? 

The  Attokney-GeneraI. — He  is  the  manager  of  The 
Times,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  You  subsequently 
learned  where  they  came  from  ? — Not  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  five  letters  shown  to  you 
in  November  or  December,  1886  ? — Yes. 

Now,  what  did  you  do  with  these  five  letters  shown 
to  you  by  Mr.  MacDonald  ? — They  were  subsequently 
submitted  to  an  expert. 

When  you  saythey  were  subsequently  submitted  to  an 
expert,  how  soon  do  you  mean  after  November  or  the 
beginning  of  December,  1886  ?— The  early  part  of 
1887. 

What,  if  any,  steps  had  you  taken  prior  to  their 
being  submitted  to  an  expert  ? — I  had  collected 
genuine  specimens  of  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting. 

Did  you  take  all  the  specimens  you  could  get,  or 
did  you  make  a  selection  ? — 1  took  every  single  one 
that  was  offered  to  me  ;  I  have  them  here. 

Now,  those  specimens  of  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
genuine  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell,  are  they  in  that 
box  ? — Some  are  in  box  A,  some  in  box  B. 

You  got  some  of  them  before  the  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter  "  case,  and  some  of  them  since  ? — Yes. 

In  what  box  were  those  you  got  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  facsimile    letter — in    bos  A  or  B  ? — In  A. 

Now,  let  us  take  those  you  believe  to  be  the 
genuine  specimens  of  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting — take 
them  one  by  one  ?^It  woUld  take  some  time. 

The  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Commission- 
ers ?— Yes. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  has  not  been  possible 
to  make  a  list,  my  Lords.  (To  witness.)  What  is 
the  name  of  the  expert  whom  you  consulted  in  the 
early  part  of  1887  ? — Mr.  Inglis.  He  is  an  expert  in 
handwriting. 

Did  you  submit  to  him  the  seven  letters  and  those 
which  you  had  obtained  and  to  which  you  are  now 
going  to  refer  ? — I  am  not  sure  I  could  separate  them 
all  from  the  later  ones — 1  think  I  could  some  of 
them. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  think  you  will  be  able 
to  do  so  presently. 

Witness  then  searched  among  his  papers  and  handed 
some  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Were  these  obtained  before  the  publication  of  the 
letter  ? — Yes,  and  a  great  many  more  than  these. 

Now,  just  identify  them  one  by  one  ? — The  first  is 
an  order  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  May  17. 
The  next  is  an  envelope  addressed  to  Charles  Boss. 
Mr.  Ross  was  the  chief  reporter  of  The  Times  in  the 
Gallery.  Mr.  Parnell's  name  is  written  in  the  corner 
of  the  envelope. 

The  next,  please  ?— Two  letters,  of  1875  and  1877, 
dated   from  Avondale,  Rathdrum,  and   signed  "  Yours 
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truly,  Cliarles  S.  Paraell."    Then  there  is  a  letter    to 
Mr.  Ross. 

Stop  when  you  get  to  those  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  before  or 
after  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter. — There 
are  two  more  admissions  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
an  envelope  with  Mr.  Parnell's  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Times,  and  an  order  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  "  Admit  bearer  to 
the  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. — Charles  S. 
Parnell,  July  15,  1880." 

Are  those,  as  far  as  you  can  be  certain  at  present, 
all  that  you  know  you  had  before  the  publication  of 
the  facsimile  letter  ? — Those  were,  I  know,  but  there 
are  others.  By  reference  to  papers  I  can  tell  you  all 
the  signatures  I  had  before  the  publication. 

The  Pebsidbnt. — This  is  a  matter  of  great  iniport- 
ance  ;  can  you,  by  referring  to  documents,  tell  us 
exactly  ? — I  think  I  can  tell  you  every  document,  my 
Lord. 

SiK  C.  EnssELL. — I  want  to  know  whether  he  has 
exhausted  all  that  were  received  by  him  before  the 
publication  ? — No,  I  have  not  exhausted  them. 

The  Attobnby-Gbneeal. — Pardon  me,  Sir  Charles, 
if  you  will  be  less  impatient,  I  will  exhaust  them  by 
putting  my  own  questions.  *' 

SlE  C.  EusSELL. — I  am  not  impatient,  but  you  were 
going  to  box  B. 

The  Attoenet-Geneeai. — ^No,  1  never  referred  tb 
box  Br  ;  my  learned  friend  is  quite  under  a  misappre- 
hension. (To  witness.)  Did  you  also  see,  before  the 
publication  of  the  facsimile  letter — without  any 
reference  to 'box  B— other  documents  somewhere  else  ? 
—Yes,  in  anumber  of  places.  My  recollection  is  that 
I  saw  some  signatures  on  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  A. 
Belas,  a  Dublin  solicitor,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
they  were  before  or  after  the  publication. 

Do  you  remember  in  April,  1887,  going  over  to 
Dublin  ?— I  did. 

Who  went  with  you  ? — Mr.  luglis,  the  expert. 

Did  you  and  Mr.  Inglis  see  any  letters  or  documents' 
there  ? — I  saw  some  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr, 
Inglis  did  or  not. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Inglis  went  over  to 
see  1 — Yes  ;    the  Kilmainham  books. 

Is  the  Kilmainham  book  here  ? — It  is. 

Did  you  see  any  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — At  that 
time  I  did  not  see  any  of  Mr.  Parnell's  signatures. 

Then  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Parnell's  signature  in  the 
Kilmainham  book  before  the  publication  of  the  letter  ? 
—No.    There  are  several  Kilmainham  books. 

Do  yon  produce  any  Kilmainham  book  of  before  the 
publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  ? — Yes. 

There  is  no  Parnell  signature  in  it  ? — No. 

Where  did  you  see  them  ? — I  saw  them  in  Dublin 
Castle,  having  previously  applied  for  permission  to  see 
them,  and  they  were  produced  by  an  official. 

Did  you  see  any  signature  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  a  Kil- 
mainham book  before  the  publication  of  the  fac- 
simile letter  1—1  did  not. 


Now  with  regard  to  the  documents  yon  saw  addressed 
to  Mr.  Belas,  what  were  they  ? — Letters. 

Nothing  else  besides  letters  ? — No.  But  they  were 
not  in  box  A.  They  will  be  brought  by  Mr.  Belas  as 
a  witness. 

Did  you  see  them  before  the  publication  of  the 
letter  ?— Yes. 

Does  that  exhaust  the  class  of  documents  you  saw 
before  the  publication  ? — No.  I  had  obtained  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting. 

What  I  mean  is  this  ;  did  you  obtain  more  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting  before  the  publica« 
tion  of  these  letters  ? — I  will  answer  that  question 
definitely  when  I  can  refer  to  my  papers. 

Have  you  here  any  specimens  of  Campbell's  hand- 
writing before  the  publication  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  which  they  are. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — Would  you  see  whether  you  could 
possibly  distinguish  them  during  the  time  of  the 
adiournment  ? — I  will  endeavour,  my  Lord. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  Court,  the  examinatioQ 
of  the  witness  was  resumed  by  the  ATTORNEY" 
Genbkal,  who  said, — Mr.  Soames,  before  the  Court 
adjourned  I  had  asked  you  to  produce  some  speci" 
mens  of  Mr,  Campbell's  handwriting  which  you  got 
before  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter.  Have 
you  anything  you  can  produce  that  you  got  befora 
that  time  ? — I  should  prefer  to  put  them  all  in. 

I  must  ask  you  to  produce  some  specimens  of  Mr, 
Campbell's  handwriting  which  you  got  before  the 
publication,  and  then  in  the  list  which  you  will 
make  out  you  can  say  which  you  got  before  and 
which   after  the  publication. 

The  witness  produced  a  number  of  letters,  and  said 
that  several  letters  already  put  in  were  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  handwriting. 

If  you  have  any  others  please  produce  them.  I  want 
particularly  to  put  one  in  to-day  before  I  put  a 
question  to  you  ? — I  have  a  great  number,  but  I 
have  a  difficulty  in  separating  and  distinguishing  at 
present  those  which  I  got  before  and  those  which 
I  got  after  the  publication. 

The  Attobney-Genekal. — If  Mr.  Soames  puts  them 
in  now,  will  your  Lordships  allow  him  to  have  them 
after  the  Court  rises  to  do  this  ?  (To  witness.)  Have 
you  given  all  Mr.  Campbell's  now  ? — Oh,  no.  I  have 
a  great  number.  Here  is  one  dated  March  10,  1881, 
That  has  Mr.  Parnell's  signature  and  the  handwriting 
is  Mr.  Campbell's. 

Any  other  ? — Here  is  another  dated  December  10, 
1883.    Another  is  dated  May  27,  1881. 

The  Attorney- Genekai.— I  shall  have  to  refer  to 
these  afterwards. 

Witness  (continuing).— Here  is  Mr.  Campbell's 
declaration  of  election  expenses.  Another  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

Many  of  those  that  have  Mr.  Parnell's  signature  are 
those  which  you  obtained  subsequently  ?— They  are. 
This  is  one  of  January  8,  1881. 
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I  think  that  is  enough  for  my  parpose.  Now  I  want 
your  attention,  please.  When  you  first  saw  the  letter 
Df  May  15,  1882,  the  letter  which  was  published,  did 
you  tnow  whose  writings  it  was  ? — I  did  not. 

Had  you  any  information  at  all  as  to  whose  hand- 
writing it  was  ?— No. 

And  had  no  opinion  of  your  own  one  way  or  another? 
>— I  had  no  means  of  judging. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Inglis  were  you  re- 
quested to  obtain  some  specimens  of  a  certain  band- 
Writing  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  know  the  name,  or  only  know  it  by 
similarity  at  the  time  ? — I  hardly  know  to  what  yon 
are  referring. 

Say  in  your  own  way  how  yon  came  to  get,  before 
Ihe  facsimile  letter  was  published,  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting. — From  the  fact  that  I 
had  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  with  Mr.  Pamell's 
tigiiatnre  attached. 

And  ?^I  was  requested  to  get  more  examples  of  the 
same  handwriting. 

Then  without  knowing  the  person  you  were  re- 
quested to  get  more  examples  of  the  handwriting  6f 
the  body  of  the  letter  to  which  Mr.  Pamell's  signa- 
T^ure  was  attached  ? — Precisely  so. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  had 
you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whose  handwriting  the 
body  was  in  ? — I  had  not. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  yon  were  now  to 
enumerate  the  Parnell  signatures  that  you  obtained 
afterwards.  Enumerate  them  all  and  say  which  were 
obtained  before  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter 
and  which  afterwards. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
pablication  of  that  letter. 

The  Attorney-GenbkA-L. — April  19,  my  Lord. 

Sir  C.  RtrsSELL. — No,  the  18th  of  April. 

The  Attorney-Genbbal. — I  was  wrong  by  one  day, 
it  was  the  18fch    of  April. 

Witness. — It  was  on  a  Monday.  The  day  was  the 
18th  of  April,  1887. 

The  Attobney-GenbbAL. — You  have  already  pro- 
duced some  documents  which  are  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  Campbell  and  signed  by  Mr.  Pamell.  These 
you  have  just  put  in.  Do  you  remember  whether 
these  Parnell  signatures  were  obtained  before  or 
after  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  ? — As  I 
eaid  just  now,  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  one 
way  or  the  other  until  I  have  looked  into  it. 

Kindly  give  us  any  Parnell  signatureis  obtained 
«ince  the  publication.— Here  is  one  of  February  1, 
1879,  dated  from  Kathdrum,  the  whole  letter  being 
in  Mr.  Pamell's  handwriting.  Here  is  another  of 
June  2,  1881,  the  holy  of  the  letter  being  in  Mr. 
Campbell's  handwriting  and  signed  by  Mr.  Pamell. 
It  is  directed  to  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.,  and  is 
on  House  of  Commons  paper.  There  is  another 
of  May  5th,  1881,  addressed  t6  G.  Brooks,  Esq.,  in 
Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  and  signed  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell.   This  is  also  on  House  of  Commons  paper. 


Any  others  ?— Another  of  August  12th,  1874,  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  wholly  in  his  handwriting. 

You  mean  the  body  of  the  letter? — Yes.  There 
is  another  of  January  25th,  1877,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  A.  Ransom  and  Co.,  all  in  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  handwriting.  One  dated  April  20th,  1872, 
signed  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  in  his  handwriting. 
The  next  is  a  long  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Pamell 
himself  to  The  Times  on  August  4,  1888,  the  whole  of 
it  in  his  handwriting,  and  dated  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Then  there  is  one  dated  from  Avondale, 
Eathdrum,  December  6,  1873,  to  Mr.  Mills  King,  the 
whole  in  Mr.  Pamell's  handwriting  and  signed  bj  him. 
Here  is  another  of  August llth,1877,  to  Mr.Bassey,the 
whole  in  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting.  Another  of  25th 
April,  1880,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  body  in  a 
different  handwriting. 

Do  you  know  that  handwriting  ? — I  do  not.  Here  is 
another  one  dated  January  31st,  1877,  to  Messrs.  Han- 
som and  Co.,  ihe  whole  in  Mr.  Pamell's  handwriting. 
Here  are  a  number  of  summonses  signed  by  Mr. 
Parnell  in  his  capacity  of  justice  of  the  peace  ;  the 
signatures  are  his  handwriting. 

The  Attorket-General. — They  are  all  under  the 
date  of  1878,  I  think  ? — Yes.  Here  is  another  letter 
of  1878  to  Mr.  Mills,  the  whole  in  Mr.  Pamell's 
handwriting.  I  have  also  an  autograph  signature  of 
Mr.  Pamell's. 

How  did  you  get  that  ? — I  cannot  recall  it  to  recol- 
lection at  the  moment,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you. 
Here  is  another  signature  that  had  escaped  mebeforo, 
and  that  I  had  before  the  publication  of  the  facsimile 
letter.  I  now  produce  it.  There  is  another  of  March, 
1886,  written  by  a  machine  and  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 
Then  there  is  a  letter  dated  .January  11th,  1877, entirely 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  addressed  to 
Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.  Another  paragraph  sent  by 
Mr.  Pamell  for  publication  in  the  papers,  among  others 
The  Times. 

That  has  no  date  ? — No,  but  I  can    trace  the  date  by 
the  date  of  publication. 
•    Sir  C.  Russell. — Is  there  no  date  on  it  ? 

The  Attobnby-Genebal. — There  is  a  memoranduic 
on  it  giving  the  date  of  19  Dec,  1886. 

Witness. — I  have  no  doubt  that  would  be  right.  Then 
there  is  an  authority  to  the  clerk  at  Palace-chambers, 
signed  by  Mr.  Pamell,  instructing  him  to  deliver  his 
letters.  Then  there  is  a  signature  to  a  letter,  dated 
December  16th,  1882,  the  body  being  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Campbell.  Another  signature  is  written 
fromAvondale.May  10th,  1880.  I  know  in  whose  hand- 
writing the  body  of  the  letter  is  written. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  state  it  ?— It 
is  the  gentleman  who  acted  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Pamell 
at  Avondale.  • 

The  Attorney-General.— It  is  not  the  Mr.  Sheard, 
of  Belfast,  which  is  pinned  on  the  top  ? 

Witness. — No  ;  that  is  the  source  from  which  the 
letter  came. 

SiK  C.  Russell.— Do  you  mean  Mr.  Can  ? 
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Witness. — I  cannot  recollect  his  name  at  present, 
but  will  try  to  do  so.  These  are  the  letters  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.Belas  on  subpoena.  I  referred  to  them  before. 
Their  dates  are  October  16,  188ii ;  November  11,  1882 ; 
and  December  1,  1882. 

Take  the  letter  of  October  16  first.  Do  you  know 
whose  handwriting  the  body  of  the  letter  is  in  ?— It  is 
entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

Those  of  November  H  and  December  I  are  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell  and  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr, 
Campbell  ? — Yes. 

What  else  have  yoa  ? — This  is  a  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  is  in  a  handwriting  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Times,  and  is  dated  from  the  House  of  Commons,  July 
16th,  1883.  Here  are  letters  dated  August  14,  1877  ; 
Sept.  1,  1877  ;  Nov.  3,  1877  ;  No/.  10,  1877  ;  Sept. 
28,  1878  ;  and  April  29,  1879.  This  bundle  includes 
documents  and  accounts  therein  referred  to. 

Whom  do  they  come  from? — From  the  Pimlico  Wheel 
Works.  The  signatures  to  the  letters  are  those  of  Mr. 
Parnell. 

Does  that  exhaust  them  ? — No.  Here  is  a  letter 
of  November  12,  1877,  written  to  Captain  James 
Mitchell,  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
with  the  envelope  attached.  Another  one,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1878,  written  to  the  same  gentleman,  entirely 
in  Mr.  Pamell's  handwriting,  with  signature  detached. 
There  is  also  a  signature  on  the  envelope.  There  is 
another  of  November  3d,  1877,  but  in  that  case  the 
signature  has  been  cut  off  the  envelope.  Another, 
November  26th,  1877,  to  the  same  gentleman, 
entirely  in  Mr,  Pamell's  handwriting.  Then 
there  is  another  summons  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  would  suggest  that  Mr, 
Soames  puts  these  into  a  list  and  arranges  them 
chronologically. 

The  Prusidbnt. — It  would  be  convenient  to  have 
them  arranged  chronologically. 

The  Attorney -General. — Your  Lordship  is  aware 
that  the  documents  have  not  been  in  Mr.  Soames's 
custody.  (To  witness.)  Have  you  any  more  ? — There 
is  a  letter  of  the  31st  of  January,  1887,  written  by 
Mr.  Campbell  to  Mr.  Leycester,  the  chief  of  The  Times 
Parliamentary  reporting  staff  ;  another  one,  the  body 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. Campbell,  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sexton,  dated  March  27,  1882.  There  is  also 
a  letter  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
dated  September,  1882.  Then  there  are  three 
letters  which  Mr.  Lowden  has  produced  on  his 
subpoena,  dated  January  14,  entirely  in  Mr. 
Pamell's  handwriting.  They  are  prior  to  Mr, 
Campbell  becoming  secretary  to  Mr,  Parnell  in  1879. 
There  is  another  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr, 
Campbell,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  dated  Septem- 
ber 27,  1881.  The  gentleman  whose  card  is  attached 
is  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  got  it.  Then  there  is 
one  of  March  16,  1883,  addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  to 
J,  Hartopp,  Esq.,  the  body  being  in  the  handwriting  of 


Mr,  Campbell,  Several  other  documents  which  have 
been  put  in  are  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Campbell's  letter  about  the  books  is  already 
in. 

Now,  will  you  produce  the  Kilmainham  book  ? — U 
is  here.  There  are  11  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
ranging  over  a  period  from  December  31, 1881,  to  May 
2,  1882.  So  far  as  I  recollect  at  present,  I  have  now 
exhausted  the  ,  documents  relating  to  the  handwriting 
of  Mr,  Parnell  and  Mr,  Campbell. 

Now,  Mr.  Soames,  I  want  your  attention,  if  yoa 
please.  Did  you,  before  the  facsimile  letter  was  pub- 
lished on  April  18,  1887,  consult  and  receive  advice 
from  Mr.  Inglis  ? — I  did. 
Did  he  advise  you  that  the  letter  was  genuine  ? 
Sib  C.  KnssBLL.— We  cannot  have  that.  That  is  an 
extraordinary  question. 

The  Attokney-Genekal.— A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  bona  fides  of  these  gentlemen.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  I  am  entitled, before  Mr.  Inglis  comes,  to 
ask  what  was  the  advice  given  by  him  to  this  gentle- 
man, in  order  to  show  his  bona  fides. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — A  man  has  been  prosecuted  for 
having  published  certain  language,  and  his  accuser  is 
to  be  allowed  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  his  bona  fides 
in  making  the  accusation. 

The  President. — The  question  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  admissible. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  witness).— Did  you  form 
any  opinion  before  the  publication  of  the  letter  as  to 
whether  the  signature  was  Mr.  Pamell's  or  not  ? — I 
did. 

Whose  signature  did  you  believe  it  to  be  ?— Mr.  Par- 
nell's. 

Since  yon  have  seen  other  specimens  and  thoroughly 
e:camined  the  matter,  whose  handwriting  do  you  be- 
lieve the  signature  to  be  in  ? — Mr,  Parnell's. 

You  have  stated  that  you  had  not,  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  facsimile  letter  of  April  18,  1887, 
formed  any  opinion  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  body 
of  it  was  in  ? — I  had  not. 

Whose  handwriting  do  you  now  believe  it  to  be  in  ? 
— Campbell's, 

Now,  did  you  also,  in  the  course  of  your  investiga- 
tions, come  across  some  documents  alleged  to  be  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr,  Egan  ? — I  did, 

I  will  ask  you,  when  did  you  first  see  any  documents 
in  the  handwriting  of  Egan  ? — ^At  the  same  time  that  X 
saw  the  first  letters  of  Mr,  Parnell, 
How  many  of  them  did  you  see  ? — All  but  two. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  which  you  saw  first  ? — 
"February  24,  1881.  MydearFriend.""March8,  1882, 
Your  presence  iu  the  West."  "Tuesday,  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell."  "  June  18,  1881. 
Your  two  lettersof  the  12th  and  15th."  "  June  10, 
1881.  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note."  Another, 
"  March  11,  1882.    As  I  understand  your  letter." 

Did   you    see   all   you   now   mention    on   the   first 
occasion  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 
Who  showed  them  to  you  ?— Mr,  MaoDonald, 
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When  did  you  see  ihe  other  two  ? — At  different 
periods. 

Before  or  after  the  publication  of  the  facsimile 
letter  ? — Subsequently  to  that. 

Just  identify  those  two  ?— October  23,  1881.  "  I  by 
this   post   send    M   £200  ;"    the   other  is  October  8, 

1880.  "  I  hereby  undertake." 

Can  yon  fix  the  date  of  seeing  these  two  ? — I  can  fix 
it  by  reference,  of  course. 

Did  you  subsequently  hear  of  three  letters  from 
Egan  having  been  found  in  the  house  of  Carey  ? — I 
think  I  knew  at  the  time. 

When  did  you  first  see  those  ?— On  a  visit  I  made 
to  Dublin. 

Was  either  of  the  three  letters  found  in  the  house 
of  Carey  in  ttie  handwriting  of  Campbell — the  body 
of  it  ? — Yes,  one. 

Which  one  ?— The  one  of  November  27,  1881. 

Give  the  dates  of  the  other  two  to  identify  them? — 
November  9,  1881,  and  December  20,  1881. 

When  did  you  ascertain  that  that  one  letter  was  in 
the  handwfiting  of  Campbell  ?^0n  the  occasion  when 
I  first  saw  it. 

Did  you  obtain  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Egan's  hand- 
writing ? — I  did. 

Produce  them,  please  ? — There  is  a  letter  of  June  8, 

1881,  from  Patrick  Egan  to  Frederick  O'Leary,  secre- 
tary of  the  Parnell  Branch  of  the  Order  of  Foresters, 
Manchester, 

Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? — From  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed. 

When  did  yon  see  the  Dublin  City  Bakery  letter  ?— 
I  recollect  seeing  it  in  the  month  of  July,  1887. 

What  other  specimens  of  Egan's  handwriting  have 
you  got  ? — I  have  his  autograph  on  a  photograph. 

Any  others  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  actual  possession 
of  any  others.  There  are  certain  documents  in  our 
possession  which  can  be  produced  by  Mr.  John  Fox 
Goodwin  and  Mr.  Lynch, who  are  in  Court  and  can  pro- 
dace  them.  There  is  alsothe  toll  of  Parliament.  I 
have  also  an  aflSdavit  sworn  by  Mr.  Parnell  at 
No.  6,  Frederick's-place,  Old  Jewry,  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1882,  and  an  application  by  the  Irish 
Land  Purchase  and  Settlement  Company  (Limited)  to 
purchase  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate.  It  is  dated 
May  31,  1884,  and  is  signed  by  C.  S.  Parnell  as  chair- 
man. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — I  would  point  out,  my  Lords,  that 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  anything 
more  than  a  very  cursory  examination  of  these  docu- 
ments. 

The  Attoknby-Gehekal.— Your  Lordships  offered 
Mr.  Asquith  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  some 
time  ago. 

I  The  President.— The  documents  are  now  prodnced 
by  other  people. 

SiK  C.  Etjssell. — Yes,  my  Lord,  and  I  was  about 
to  say,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  remark  of  my 
learned   friend,  the    relevancy    of    which    I    do   not 


quite  see,  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
taking  anything  more  than  a  very  cursory  glance  at 
these  documents.  I  would  merely  point  out  that  your 
Lordships  must  not  assume  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
pute about  any  of  them. 

The  Attokney-Genekal.— I  was  not  suggesting 
that  my  friend  would  be  bound  to  admit  all  these 
documents  as  genuine.  (To  witness.)  Is  the  roll 
of  Parliament  here  ? — No. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  formed  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Egan's  letters  ?— I 
have,  in  a  comparison  of  the  O'Leary  letter  par> 
ticularly. 

In  whose  handwriting  do  you  consider  them  to  be?— • 
In  Mr.  Egan's. 

The  three  that  were  found  in  Carey's  house  were  the 
first  you  saw. 

SiE  C.  Ettssell. — Could  you  oblige  me  by  fixing 
the  date  of  the  O'Leary  letter  ?  I  think  it  is  Novem- 
ber, 1881. 

The  President.— It  is  June  8,  1881. 

The  Attorney-Geit ekal  . — Did  you  learn  subse- 
quently to  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter"  the 
name  of  the  person  from  whom  Mr.  MaoDonald  had  ob- 
tained the  Parnell  and  Egan  letters  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

What  was  the  name  ? — Mr.  Pigott — no,  I  am  wrong 
in  what  I  say.  It  came  from  Mr.  Houston  to  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Did  you  also  learn  from  whom  Mr.  Houston  had 
obtained  them  ? — I  did— from  Mr.  Pigott. 

And  Mr.  Pigott  is  here  ?— Yes. 

You  are  aware  that,  in  the  course  of  the  case  of 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  a  statement  was  made  that 
The  Times  would  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  had  obtained  them  ? — I  am. 

Was  that  statement  made  upon  your  instructions  ?— 
It  was.  I  may  say  that  I  myself  had  not  the  informa- 
tion at  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Soames,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  gentle- 
man— Mr.  George  Bolton  ;  who  is  he  ? — Crown  Soli- 
citor for  Tipperary. 

For  the  county  Tipperary  ?— Yes. 

Is  he  also  in  private  practice  ? — Yes  ;  but  he  does 
very  little  now.    He  is  an  old  man. 

With  reference  to  the  room  at  the  Inns  of  Court 
Hotel,  who  took  the  room,  Mr.  Soames,  in  the  case 
of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "?— I  did.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  staying  at  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel,  and  I 
got  a  room  for  their  common  use. 

A  question  has  been  asked  about  Irwin,  a  police- 
constable,  who  took  shorthand  notes  ? — Originally  I 
saw  one  of  the  district  inspectors,  and  I  went  through 
his  statement  with  him.  He  made  out  his  statement  in 
his  own  handwriting.  I  asked  the  other  district,  in- 
spectors to  write  out  their  own  statements,  and  they 
employed  Irwin  to  write  at  their  dictation,  that  is  all. 

You  are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  from  Sir 
O,  Bassell    as  to   the  way  you  obtained  the  names  of 
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■witnesses,  or  as  to  the  evidence  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward ?— Oh,  yes. 

The  Pkesidkmt  (to  the  Attorney-General).— I  should 
like  to  have  photographs  of  the  signatures. 

The  Attobney-GeNeeaIi.— All  that  we  have  photo- 
graphs of,  my  Lords,  you  shall  have.  Of  course,  we 
have  not  had  everything  photographed. 

Examination  continued. — In  the  course  of  the  case 
of"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  was  an  affidavit  of  dis- 
covery of  documents  made  by  Mr.  O'Donnell  ? — Yes. 

In  that  did  he  disclose  a  letter  from  Frank  Byrne 
addressed  to  Quinn  ? — ^He  did. 

That  letter  has  already  been  put  in  on  Mr.  Quinn 
being  called  on  by  subpoena  the  other  day  ? — It  has. 

Prior  to  that  affidavit  of  Mr.  O'Donnell,  had  you 
any  ■  knowledge  of  such  a  letter  ?— I  had  none.  I 
never  knew  the  contents  until  I  saw  the  letter. 

Will  yon  now  produce  the  letter  signed  by  Frank 
Byrne?  (Letter  produced.)  Taking  the  two  letters  apart 
from  the  internal  evidence, what  doyousay  is  the  handr 
writing  ?  Is  it  that  of  the  same  person  or  not  ? — 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 

The  Attobney-Genekal  here  read  the  letter;  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  appended. 

My  Lords,  on  page  2,408  your  Lordships  will  find 
^he  other  letter,and  it  is  onlynece!sary,for  the  purpose 
I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to,  to  read 
one  passage.  It  is  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Quinn,  pro- 
duced by  Quinn.  "  I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for 
£35  17s.  7d.,  the  amount  of  cash  in  my  bands  belong- 
ing to  the  executive." 

In  the  summer  of  1887  did  you  send  Mr.  jWoser  to 
America  ? — I  did. 

Was  that  with  reference  to  certain  documents  you 
believed  to  be  in  existence  ? — It  was,  that  I  knew  to 
be  in  existence. 

Did  Mr.  Moser  send  over  to  you  certain  papers  ?— 
Subsequently. 

Did  Mr.  Moser  send  to  you  from  America  certain 
documents  ? — He  did. 

Before  they  arrived  did  he  send  to  you  a  communi- 
cation ? — ^He  sent  originally  two.,  I  think  his  com- 
munication came  subsequently. 

Did  he  send  a  communication  with  reference  to  the 
documents  before  you  had  replied  to  him  ? — No,  I 
replied  to  him  by  cable. 

When  you  received  those  documents  did  you  form  any 
opinion  about  them  ?— I  knew  they  were  fraudulent. 

Did  Moser  also  make  the  same  communication  to 
you  as  to  their  being  fraudulent  ? — He  obtained  the 
documents  in  two  batches.  Two  first,  more  subse- 
quently. He  sent  me  a  cablegram  directly  to  tell 
me  that  they  were  fraudulent. 

You  formed  your  own  opinion  on  the  view  of  them 
that  they  were  fraudulent  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  ufe  of  them  ? — Never. 

Directly  or  indirectly  ?— Neither  directly  nor  in> 
Hflirectly. 

.    Is     it     trne     as     suggested     that     you   obtained 
jthese  documents"  from   either   of   the  two  gentlemen 


Houston  or  Figott,  whose  names  have  been  mentioned 
as  being  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  other 
documents  were  obtained  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  taking  the  evidence  of  a  witnessi 
Delaney  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  present  part  of  the  time. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  respecting 
any  letters  P— He  did. 

What  ?— He  told  me 

Sir  C.  Kussell.— Forgive  me  — — 

The  Attokney-General.— I  will  put  it  another 
way.  Did  Delaney  make  a  communication  to  you 
respecting  certain  letters  ? — He  did.  • 

From  whom  ?— From  Egan  to  Carey. 

Now,  before  Delaney  made  the  communication  ti> 
you  respecting  the  letters  from  Egan  to  Carey,  had 
these  three  letters  now  in  Court  ever  been  shown  to 
Delaney  f — No  ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  them  whatever. 

Had  any  mention  been  made  to  him  of  the  existence 
of  these  letters  before  ? — No  ;  he  described  to  me 
what  their  contents  were. 

There  is  one  letter  I  ought  to  have  put  in  from  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor  to  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Dublin,  October, 
18,  1881.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  that  ? — I 
obtained  it  with  the  other  documents. 

With  the  Land  League  documents  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr,  Campbell,  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Arthur  O'Connor. 

The  Attoehey-General  here  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

■'  H.  J.  Harrison,  Esquire,  Dublin. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  herewith  a  letter  and  tele- 
gram from  Mr.  Crossan,  Strabane,  which  I  shall  ask 
you  to  attend  to.  I  have  instructed  Mr.  Phillips  to 
send  Mr.  O'Toole  a  cheque  for  £20  on  account,  and 
have  also  asked  Mr.  Doriss  to  see  to  the  lawyer's 
bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  O'Toole.  Please  obtain  full 
details  respecting  Wicklow  and  see  to  that  being 
properly  entered  up  in  Co.  (Wicklow)  Book. — Yoursvery 
truly,  Arthur  O'Connor.  Please  obtain  from  Mr. 
O'Toole  any  report  that  he  may  be  able  to  make 
about  Lord  Courtown's  tenantry." 

Did  you  also  produce  a  bill  P  i  think  it  is  an 
account  of  Sheridan's  ? — It  is  a  memorandum  of  cash 
advanced  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on  startijig  from  Liverpool. 

Initialled  by  "  W.  F.  M.,"  the  same  man  whose 
initials  were  admitted  in  a  previous  batch  of  docu- 
ments ? — Yes  (reading)  : — "  Cash  advanced  to  Mr. 
Sheridan  on  starting  for  Liverpool,  £20  ;  cash  for 
2,000  stamped  envelopes,  £9  Os.  7d.  ;  telegram  to 
Liverpool,  3s.  ;"  then  some  word  I  cannot  read,"  Is.— • 
£29  4s.  7d." 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Ectssell. — In  reference 
to  Delaney,  he  mentioned  to  you  some  of  the 
letters  which  he  had  seen  from  Egan  to  Carey  P— ■ 
That  is  so,  he  said  Carey  had  shown  them  tohim— four 
in  number. 

Were  these  the  only  letters  he  mentioned  ?— Yes,  a] 
far  as  I  recollect. 

Did  you  not  know,  Mr.Soames,  that  the  fact  that  s 
search  warrant  bad  been  executed  at  Carey's  house, 
and  that  letters   from   Egan  to  Carey  bad  been  found 
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in  Carey's  bouse,  was  publicly  anaounced  in  the  Press 
at  the  time  ?— No. 

Did  you  not  know  that  even  the  text  of  the  letters 
themselves  was  known  ? — No. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  Sir  Charles  Eussell).— 
What  date  do  you  suggest,  if  you  please  ?  (Question 
repeated.) 

Sir  Chaei.es  Eussell.— I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
under  cross-examination.  The  time  I  suggest  was  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  the  warrant. 

Witness. — I  am  sure  as  regards  one  letter  that 
Was  not  so,  because  he  mentioned  the  letter  of  1882 
which  the  police  did  not  find. 

How  do  you  know  the  police  did  not  find  it  ?— I 
made  inquiries. 

From  whom  ?— From  the  police  authorities. 

From  whom  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  answer,  I 
will.  I  subpoenaed  the  authorities  at  Dublin  Castle 
to  produce  all  the  Egan  and  Carey  letters  that  were 
in  their  possession. 

From  whom  'I — The  Under-Secretary. 

What  is  his  name  ? — Sir  West  Eidgeway,  I  think,  or 
Sir  William  Kaye. 

Mr.  Soames,  am  I  to  take  it  that  the  first  time 
at  which  you  were  consulted  with  reference  to  any 
branch  of  this  case  was  the  end  of  November,  or  the 
first  week  of  December,  1886  ? — Yea. 

Were  you  at  that  time  told  that  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  use  this  letter  in  connexion  with  the  publica- 
tion of  *'  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  ? — No. 

Were  you  at  any  time  consulted  in  reference  to  that 
publication  ? — If  you  ask  whether  I  knew  that  it  was 
going  to  be  published  I  say  yes,  but  I  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  articles  themselves. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  such  articles  were 
going  to  be  published  ? — I  think  in  the  early  part  of 
1887. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  learn 
that  at  the  same  time  that  this  letter  was  produced  to 
you  ? — Most  assuredly.  I  knew  there  was  to  be  some 
publication.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  be.  I 
read  it  myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  paper. 

Did  you  learn  who  was  preparing  the  publication  ?— 
Not  at  that  time. 

Have  yon    since  learnt  ? — Not  who  was  preparing  it. 

Who  was  helping  to  prepare  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Houston  was  ?— I  knew  that 
Mr.  Houston  was  not. 

Did  you  learn  who  was  ? — I  did. 

Who  was  it  ?— Mr.  Flanagan. 

Is  he  a  son  of  a  Judge  in  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  his  parentage  is. 

I  am  not  asking  you  what  his  parentage  is. — I  do 
not  know  what  his  parentage  is.  I  know  he  is  a 
gentleman  on  the  staff  of  The  Times. 

When  did  you  learn  that  fact  ? — Long  subsequently  to 
the  publication  of  the  articles. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  which  you  have  mentioned, 
were  any  other  letters  produced  to  you  which  pur- 
ported to   have   come  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — Yes,    I  did 


not  know  at  the  time  that  any  of  the  letters  had  come 
from  Mr.  Pigott  ;  but  other  letters  were  produced  to 
me  which  I  have  since  learned  came  from  him.  At 
the  time  when  they  were  produced  X  did  not  know 
that  they  came  from  him. 

Let  me  ask  you  again,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
Did  you  learn  at  any  time  that  certain  other  letters 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Houston  and  by 
him  to  The  Times  ? — I  learned  subsequently  that 
certain  letters  that  had  come  into  my  possession  had 
come  from  Mr.  Pigott. 

When  did  you  learn  that  fact  ? — Eecently.  I  cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  date.  I  had  no  definite  information 
on  the  subject  until  Mr.  Pigott  gave  me  his  statement 
of  evidence. 

When  did  you  leain  that  these  other  letters  came 
from  Mr.  Pigott  ?  Was  it  before  or  after  the  trial  of 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter"  ?-After  that  action.  It 
must  have  been  soon  after. 

That  action  terminated  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  July 
last  year  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  in  July,  then,  that  you  learned  this  for  the 
first  time  ? — No.  I  had  found  out  some  things  for 
myself,  but  I  had  no  distinct  information  on  the 
matter  about  which  you  speak  until  after  the  month  of 
August  ;  I  cannot  sav  whether  it  was  in  September  or 
October. 

Did  you  ever  have  possession  of  any  letters  which 
purported  to  come  from  Mr.  Pigott  other  than  those 
which  have  been  referred  to  already  ? — Yes,  I  have 
put  them  in.  There  is  the  "  Davitt  "  letter,  and  the 
"  O'Kelly  "  letter. 

The  President.— What  is  that  letter? — It  is  a  letter 
from  O'Kelly  to  Egan. 

The  President.— Yon  say  that  that  is  one  of  the 
letters  which  you  afterwards  learned  came  from  Mr. 
Pigott  ?— Yes. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — And  the  same  answer  applies  to 
the  "Davitt"  letter  ?— yes.  It  begins,  "Dear 
friend,  I  need  hardly  say." 

When  did  you  first  get  possession  of  these  letters  ?— 
A  long  time  after  the  action  of  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter." 

Had  you  heard  of  them  before  f— Oh,  yes. 

When  ?— Subsequently  to  my  hearing  of  the  others. 

You  have  spoken  of  two  batches  ?— I  have  spoken  of 
more  than  two.  , 

You  have  said  that  in  the  last  week  of  November, 
1885,  or  first  week  of  December,  1886,  you  were  con- 
sulted about  the  facsimile  letter  ? — And  the  other 
letters. 

You  said  you  were  consulted  about  the  facsimile 
letter,  and  that  five  letters  purporting  to  be  Mr. 
Pamell's  were  produced  to  you  ? — That  is  right. 

Were  any  other  letters,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
anybody  else,  produced  to  ^ou  on  that  occasion  ?— 
Yes,  Egan's. 

How  many  ? — I  think  five. 

Besides  the  five  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Pamell's  and 
the    five  purporting  to  be  Egan's,  did  you  receive  any 
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other  letters  on  that  occasion  ? — No.  The  letters  were 
produced  to  me  by  Mr.  MaoDonald,  but  did  not  remain 
in  my  custody,  I  had  no  control  over  any  letter?  until 
the  action  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter." 

You  are  quite  clear  that  in  November  or  December, 
1886,  you  did  not  have  any  letters  produced  to  you  ex- 
cept those  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  MacDonald  on  that  occasion  refer  to  having 
obtained  any  letters  from  other  persons  ? — No. 

What  was  the  next  date  at  which  you  were  informed 
of  the  existence  of  other  letters  ? — I  cannot  fix  the 
dates  precisely. 

I  suppose  on  such  occasions  you  would  call  on  Mr. 
MacDonald  ? — Yes. 

Would  not  your  charges  book  or  diary  help  you  to  fix 
the  date  ?— No. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  you  have  no  charge  or  attend- 
ance book  or  book  for  diurnal  entries  that  would 
enable  you  to  fix  the  dates  ? — No,  I  have  no  such  book 
that  would  aid  me.  ' 

You  cannot  give  us  any  date  except  this  period 
in  November  or  December  ? — I  can  give  you  the  dates 
approximately,  but  it  will  necessitate  reference  to 
some  books  of  mine. 

By  all  means  refer  to  them.  But  can  you  tell 
us  approximately  now  when  you  first  heard  of  any 
other  letters  as  coming  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  did  not 
hear  of  their  coming  from  Mr.  Pigott  until  lately.  I 
heard  of  documents,  without  hearing  from  whom  they 
came. 

When  was  that  ? — I  think  that  must  have  been  in 
December,  1887,  or  January,  1888.  I  heard  of  the  docu- 
ments as  soon  as  Blr.  MacDonald  received  them.  I  was 
in  daily  attendance  at  the  ofiice  at  the  time. 

What  documents  did  Mr.  MacDonald  refer  to  in 
December, 1887, or  January, 1888  ? — I  think  he  referred  to 
the  two  letters  dated  June  16,  purporting  to  be  Parnell 
letters. 

Did  you  hear  then  of  any  other  letters  ? — Not  at  that 
time  ;  subsequently. 

So  that  np  to  this  time,  the  beginning  of  1888,  you 
had  heard  of  five  letters  purporting  to  be  from  Mr. 
Parnell,  of  five  purporting  to  be  Egan's,  and  of  two 
more  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell's  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  next  step  in  your  information  ?— 
Within  ten  days  of  that  time,  I  think,  I  saw  one 
of  Egan's  letters,  that  dated  October  25. 

The'' two  letters  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Parnell's — the 
two  that  completed  the  dozen — you  also  learnt  had 
come  from  Mr.  Pigott  .' — No  ;  I  did  not  know  where 
they  came  from.     I  have  said  as  much  before. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  time  when  you  first  saw 
them  ;  but  you  subsequently  heard  that  they  came 
from  Mr.  Pigott  ?— I  subsequently  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Pigott  himself. 

As  far  as  we  have  got,  there  were  seven  letters 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  five  of  Egan's,  besides  the  one 
just  mentioned,  making  in  all  13.  What  was  the  next 
document   you  heard  of  ?— The  next  one  was  the  last, 


Egan's  letter  of  Octob.er  8,  1880,  beginning  "  I  hereby 
undertake." 

When  did  you  hear  of  that  ? — About  two  days  after- 
wards. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  which  were 
the  five  Egan  letters  which  you  say  you  received  on 
the  first  occasion  ? — I  have  done  it  already.  I  must 
have  them  in  myhands, please.  Thereare  apparently  six. 

Mention  them.— The  letter  of  February  24,  1881, 
beginning  "  My  dear  friend  "  ;  that  of  June  10,  1881, 
"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  "  ;  that  of  June  18, 
1881,  "Your  two  letters  of  the  12th  and  15th  inst.  "; 
that  of  March  8,  1882,  "  Your  presence  in  the 
West  "  ;  that  of  March  11,  1882,  "  As  I  understand 
your  letter  "  ;  and  the  last,  without  a  date,  "  Tues- 
day, I  had  a  conversation." 

You  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate  them 
all  ? — Yes,  I  enumerated  them  all,  but  my  addition 
was  faulty. 

Well,  you  received  six  letters  of  Egan's  and  five  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  ?— That  is  right. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  1887  or  beginning  of  1888, 
you  received  two  more  of  Mr.  Parnell's  ? — Yes. 

That  makes  13  ?— Yes. 

About  ten  days  after  that  you  saw  the  Egan  letter  of 
October  25,  1881  ?— Yes. 

Then  another  letter  of  Egan's,  making  15  in  all  ?— 
Yes. 

Bight  purporting  to  be  from  Egan  and  seven  from 
Mr.  Parnell  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  next  hear  any  suggestion  as  to  any 
further  letters  ?— In  July,  1888. 

What  did  you  hear  then  ? — Of  Mr.  Davitt's  letter 
and  Mr.  O'Kelly's.  I  heard  of  both  at  the  same 
time.    They  have  been  put  in,  I  think. 

That  makes  17  letters  altogether  ?— I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  right. 

Any  others  after  that  ? — No.  These  are  the  only 
letters  that  have  been  in  my  possession. 

No  others  as  coming  from  Mr.  Pigott  and  no  others 
of  any  kind  in  your  possession  ? — No  ;  excepting  those 
which  I  have  produced  to-day. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  this ;  did  you  learn  from  Mr, 
MacDonald  that  he  had  come  to  you  immediately  on 
receipt  of  these  various  letters  ? — I  was  in  daily 
communication  with  Mr.  MacDonald  at  that  time.  I 
believe  he  did  not  come  to  me. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  original  11  letters — the  five 
Parnell  and  six  Egan  ones  ? — I  think  he  had  had 
these  some  time  in  his  possession. 

But  with  regard  to  the  later  letter  purporting  to  be 
from  Egan  ;  had  he  just  got  it  ?^I  do  not  know  that 
he  told  me  that  he  had  just  got  it.  He  sent  for  me  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

Did  he  convey  to  you  that  he  had  just  received  it  ? 
^I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  so  ;  what  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived it. 

Do  you  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  two  later 
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letters  purporting  to  be  Mr.  FameU's  ? — Yei,  the 
same  of  all. 

Did  he  bring  them  to  yon  ?— Noi  I  went  to  the  office 
and  saw  them. 

Did  it  strike  you  at  all  as  odd,  this  increase  of 
letters  ?— No. 

Not  that  one  should  come  in  tea  days,  then  another 
in  ten  days,  then  two  subsequent  letters  ? — No. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  at  that  time  you  made  no 
inquiry  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  they  had  come  ? 
—Mr.  MacDonald  said  that  he  had  given  his  pledge 
that  he  would  not  divulge  the  source  from  which  the 
letters  came.  That  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  in 
journalism  ;  most  otthe  information  that  goes  to  a 
newspaper  does  so  under  exactly  the  same  pledge  of 
secrecy. 

I  gather  from  that  that  you  did  make  the  inquiry, 
but  that  he  told  you  he  was  pledged  to  secrecy  ? — I 
did  not  make  the  inquiry,  because  Mr.  MacDonald 
began  the  conversation  by  tellingme  that  he  had  pledged 
himself. 

That  is  the  reason  why  you  did  not  make  any 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  just  tell  me,  fixing  the  date  approximately, 
as  near  as  you  can,  when  you  learned  that  these  letters 
had  come  from  Pigott  ? — A  little  came  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  and,  though  nobody  told  me,  I  practically 
knew  it  in  the  summer  of  1888. 

At  the  time  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  ?— Probably 
before  that. 

Can  you  charge  your  memory  whether  you 
were  told  by  any  one  ? — I  can  say  positively 
that  in  the  first  instance  I  was  not. 

Did  you  learn  what  was  paid  tor  these  various 
batches  of  letters  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  whatever  has 
been  paid  has  passed  through  my  hands. 

What  has  been  paid  ?— I  cannot  separate  one  item 
from  another. 

How  much  altogether  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that 
without  separating  the  items.  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
paying  many  thousands  a  year  for  The  Times.  When 
Mr.  MacDonald  gives  me  specific  authority  to  pay  a 
sum  to  a  particular  person  I  do  so. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell  the  Court 
approximately  how  much  you  have  had  in  respect  of 
these  letters  ? — I  could  precisely  after  consulting 
with  Mr.  MacDonald. 

You  do  not  know  at  present  ? — No  ;  but  a  consider- 
able sum  has  been  spent. 

Did  you  learn  to  whom  that  money  had  been  directly 
paid  ? — I  paid  it  myself. 

To  whom  ? — Mr.  Houston. 

When  was  the  first  of  these  sums  paid  ? — On  May  i, 
1887. 

How  much  ?— £1,000. 

How  did  you  pay  it  ?— By  cheque. 

Your  own  cheque  ? — My  firm's  cheque. 

On  your  own  bank  ?— Yes  ;  the  London  and  County 
Bank. 

I  presume  it  was  made  payable  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I 


really  cannot  tax  my  memory  how  the  cheque  waj 
drawn.  I  do  not  often  write  the  cheques  ;  I  sign 
them. 

Does  the  London  and  County  Bank  return  its 
cheques  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  bring  that  cheque  ?— Yes  ;  I  will  ask  one 
of  my  clerks  to  get  it. 

At  that  time — May,  1887 — you  had  received  alto« 
gether  15  letters  ?— I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right. 

No,  I  believe  I  am  wrong Yes,  there    were  only 

11  ;    five  of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  six  of  Mr.  Egan's. 

I  understand  that  having  originally  seen  five  letters 
purporting  to  come  from  Mr.  Famell  and  six  purport- 
ing to  come  from  Egan,  you  then,  in  the  end  of  1887 
and  the  beginning  of  1888,  received  two  more  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  ?— I  think  that  is  so. 

Very  well.  When  was  the  next  payment,  after 
May,  1887  .'—Do  you  mean  specific  payment  for 
letters  ?  There  are  no  specific  payments  for  letters 
at  all. 

I  mean  the  next  payment  in  respect  of  letters  ? — I 
cannot  separate  payments  for  letters  and  those  for 
expenses  out  of  pocket. 

The  President. — Are  we  to  take  it  that  the  £1,000 
was  not  merely  for  letters,  but  for  something  else  as 
well  ? — It  was  paid  partly  to  recoup  some  expenses 
incurred  in  going  to  America  and  elsewhere,  and  not 
only  for  the  letters. .  Part  of  the  money  paid  to  Mr. 
Houston  was  in  respect  of  the  letters. 

Whose  expenses  do  you  mean  ? — The  expenses 
incurred  by  Mr.  Houston  and  certain  gentlemen 
associated  with  them. 

Who  were  they  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  know  one,  and 
only  one. 

Who  is  that  ? — Dr.  Maguire,  of  Dublin. 

Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  some  of  the  sums  by 
to-morrow  by  refreshing  your  recollection  how  the  ex- 
penses were  made  up  ? — I  could  not.  I  have  no 
material  from  which  I  could  Separate  what  was  paid 
for  letters  and  what  for  expenses.  I  know  I  have 
given  cheques  to  Mr.  Houston  on  several  occasions. 

What  was  the  next  payment  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — £200 
on  July  20,  1887. 

What  next  ? — £30  on  October  8,  I  think,  I  am  not 
certain  ;  then  £40  on  December  13.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  letters.  I  can  only  give 
you  the  gross  amount ;  I  cannot  separate  the  items  one 
from  another.  Mr.  Houston  incurred  expenses  for 
several  things,  and  by  the  order  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
I  recouped  him. 

With  reference  to  these  letters  ?— Partly,  and  partly 
not  ;  I  cannot  separate  the  items.  I  have  simply 
Mr.  MacDonald' s  authority  in  writing,  "  Please  pay 
so  much  to  Mr.  Houston  ;"  there  my  duty  begins  and 
ends. 

Were  there  any  other  large  cheques  ? — On  the  27th 
of  January,  1888,  I  paid  him  £180  or  £200—1  think 
£180  ;  on  the  16th  of  February  £530  ;  on  the  26th 
of  July  £342.  There  is  another  £100  paid  onSoptember 
19,  1888.    That  is  the  last  except  small  sums. 
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I  will  not  trouble  you  as  to  soms  less  than  £100. — 
There  were  about  three  other  items. 

Have  you  been  directed  by  Mr.  MacDonald  to  pay 
any  sums  to  any  one  else    except  Mr.    Houston  ? — No. 

Not  to  Moser  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  was  not  directed  by 
Mr.  MaoDonald  to  pay  him,  but  did  it  myself,  aad 
charged  it  to  account. 

What  is  Moser  ? — ^A  detective. 

What  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  cannot  tell  yon. 

Approximately  ? — I  cannot  say  approximately. 

When  was  it  ? — In  the  summer  or  August,  1887. 

How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? — I  cannot  say. 

A  thousand  pounds  ? — More  than  that. 

Two  thousand  pounds  ? — Not  so  much  as  that. 

Was  any  one  else  employed  in  reference  to  the 
matter  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  had  people  in  my  employment 
to  whom  I  paid  sums  of  money. 

I  mean  in  reference  to  getting  up  the  case  and 
getting  documents  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  ?— Mr.  Kirby. 

How  much  ?— £250,1  think,  and  travelling  expenses. 

What  is  Mr.  Kirby  ? — He  is  a  man  of  independent 
position. 

Where  does  he  live  ?— He  is  temporarily  residing  in 
London. 

Is  there  anybody  else  ■? — I  have  quite  a  number  of 
people  employed  by  myself  individually. 

No,  no.  I  mean  payments  for  having  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  what  purported  to  be  original 
letters  ?— No  ;  Mr.  Kirby  was  not  paid  for 
that.  He  has  been  paid  simply  to  take  journeys  for 
me  and  to  have  interviews  with  reference  to  obtaining 
evidence. 

Evidence  with  respect  to  letters  ?— No,  general  evi- 
dence for  this  inquiry. 

Do  you  mean  to  fix  the  leaders  of  the  movement—" 
if  you  could  f— Yes,  and  I  think  we  have. 

Where  did  you  first  see  Kirby  ?— I  saw  him  first  in 
London. 

Did  you  pay  his  expenses  to  London  ? — No. 

Where   did   you  first  send  him  ? — To  America. 

Was  it  for  that  that  you  paid  him  £250  ? — No  ;  I 
am  not  sure  ;  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow. 

Did  Kirby  make  a  claim,  or  was  this  a  generous 
gift  to  him  ? — No,  I  paid  him  so  much  for  the  time  he 
was  employed— £250  for  a  definite  period. 

What  was  the  period  ? — I  think  two  or  three  months. 

He  also  received  his  travelling  expenses  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  one  else  you  employed  ?  I  am  still 
on  the  question  of  travelling  to  America  or  anywhere 
else  to  fix  the  leaders  of  the  Parnellites  ?— I  sent  one 
other  agent  to  America. 

When  ?— Last  autumn. 

How  much  was  he  paid  ? — I  think  £300  ;  I  cannot 
say  precisely. 

What  was  his  name  ?— Thompson. 

Do  you  think  we  have  got  near  to  the  end  of  them  ? 
—I  know  you  have  precisely  got  to  the  end  of  them. 

When  did  you  yourself  subpoena  Pigott  to  attend  as 
a  witness  ?— In  October  last. 


About  the  time  this  Commission  was  beginning  to 
sit  ?— Yes. 

And  when  did  you  first  take  his  evidence  ? — On  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him. 

In  October  of  last  year  ? — Yes. 

Now,  with  reference  to  two  letters,  as  to  which 
you  have  not  been  asked  any  question,  did  you  take 
any  pains  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  Davitt 
letter  was  genuine  or  not  ? — -Yes. 

What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  ? — I  believed  it 
was  genuine. 

I  may  take  it  that  under  the  head  of  "pains  "  you 
put  consulting  an  expert  ? — Yes. 

As  to  the  O'Kelly  letter,  have  you  been  advised,  or 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  that  ? — I  think  not. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  I  think  not  "  ? — That  I 
have  not  been  advised.  You  asked  me  that  question. 
I  did  not  think  that  I  had  anything  with  which  to 
compare  the  O'Kelly  letter. 

As  the  Court  was  about  to  adjourn. 

The  Attobney-Genbkal  said,^There  is  one  matter  to 
which  I  should  like  to  make  reference.  Sir  Charles 
Kussell  emphasized  the  fact  that  Mr.  Flanagan  was 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Judge.  I  am  sure  Sir  Charles  does 
not  wish  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  the  Judge 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  I  wish  to  state 
most  emphatically  that  Mr.  Flanagan  is  connected 
with  The  Times,  and  The  Times  alone,  and  that  his 
connexion  with  his  father  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Your  Lordships  will  recognize  that  it  is  most 
important  that  such  a  matter  should  be  perfectly 
clear.  Mr.  Flanagan  was  writing  for  The  Times,  and 
his  father  had  nothing  to  do  with'it. 

Sir  C.  Kussbll.— I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  Attokney-General. — You  asked,  "  Is  he  nof! 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Judge  ?  " 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — Yes,  to  fix  who  he  was,  that  ia 
all. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


FRIDAY,     FEBRUARY    16. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  51st  sitting  to< 
day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  the  cross» 
examination  of  Mr.  Soames,  solicitor  to  the  proprie" 
tors  of  The  Times,  was  resumed  by  Sir  C.  Eussell. 

Have  you  been  able  to  prepare  the  list  of  letters 
and  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  you  promised  yes« 
terday,  Mr.  Soames  ? — This'  is  a  schedule  of  all  the 
letters  and  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  which  I  put  in 
yesterday,  and  I  have  prepared  a  further  list  of  all 
the  signatures  inspected  by  me  prior  to  the  18th  ol 
April,  1887,  of  which  I  can  be  positive.  (Copies  wera 
banded  to  the  Commissioners  and  counsel.) 

I  see  there  are  two  leases  in  the  list  ;  where  di3 
you  obtain  them  from  ? — From  the  lessor. 

And  this  document  ?— That  came  from  the  Governoi 
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of  Kilmainham.  I  .have  forgotten  when,  but  it  was 
after  he  had  been  subpoenaed. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  letters  the  expert  saw  ?  Did 
he  tell  you  whether  he  had  seen  letters  you  had  not 
jeen  ? — He  did  not  tell  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

What  do  you  suggest  this  for  ? — I  make  no  sugges- 
tion. "Sou  ask  me  a  question  what  he  saw.  I  cannot 
tell  you  of  my  own  knowledge  what  he  did  see.  He 
nill  be  able  to  tell  you  himself  what  he  saw. 

Do  not  let  us  get  to  cross  purposes. — I  hope  not. 

You  say  you  believe  he  saw  letters  that  you  did  not 
see  ? — I  say  that  I  believe  I  also  saw  other  signatures 
not  set  out  in  detail,  and  those  I  cannot  identify. 

You  cannot  fix  them  ? — No. 

Am  1  right  in  saying — excluding  these  last  three 
letters — that  there  is  one  letter  of  1881 — or  rather 
purporting  to  be  a  letter  of  1881 — that  you  had  seen 
and  two  of  1882  ? — Excluding  the  last  three  letters  1 
enumerated  four  of  1881,  and  three  of  1882,  includ- 
ing one  to  "  Charles  Ross,  Esq.,"  and  the  envelope. 

Do  you  cali  that  two  ? — Yes.  There  is  also  another 
of  the  29th  of  November,  1882.  I  saw  seven  signa- 
tures of  1882. 

You  think  that  these  signatures  of  Mr.  Pamell  are 
what  they  purport  to  be  ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Is  this  the  first  time,  Mr.  Soames,  that  you  have 
given  evidence  as  an  expert  in  handwriting  ? — I  am 
not  giving  evidence  as  an  expert  now  ;  I  am  only 
giving  evidence  of  my  belief. 

You  told  us  yesterday — if  I  rightly  followed  your 
evidence — that  before  the  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " 
case  you  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  letters 
had  come  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Houston,  and  were 
by  him  passed  on  to  The  Times.  Had  you  been  told 
that  ? — I  had  not  been  told  by  anybody. 

After  the  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  trial  you  were 
told  ? — No,  I  was  not,  indeed  ;  not  for  a  long  time 
after— not  until  Mr.  Houston  bad  released  Mr. 
MacDonald  from  his  pledge,  and  till  Mr.  Pigott  had 
released  Mr.  Houston  from  the  pledge  he  had  given 
him. 

Were  those  two  events  coincident  ?— No  ;  Houston's 
name  was  mentioned  to  me  first. 

When  do  you  say  Mr.  Houston  released  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  from  his  pledge  ? — Immediately  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Commission  Bill. 

Before  or  after  the  Bill  was  introduced  ? — !•  said 
immediately  after  its  introduction.  So  far  as  I  know 
immediately  after  the  motion  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill. 

When  did  the  release  by  Mr.  Pigott  of  Mr.  Houston 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Immediately  before  my 
interview  with  Mr.  Pigott  in  the  month  of  October. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — Not  without  my  memo- 
randa. 

Be  good  enough  to  send  for  them. 

Witness.— I  want  to  make  one  correction.  I  did 
not  subpoena  Mr,  Pigott  until  after  he  had  made  a 
statement  to  me. 


When  did  you  subpoena  Mr.  Pigott  ? — In  the  month 
of  November. 

Was  the  fact  that  the  letters  came  from  Pigott 
communicated  to  you  by  Mr.  MacDonald  or  Mr. 
Houston  ?— I  think  I  first  heard  it  from  Mr. 
Houston,  but  I  won't  be  positive. 

Did  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Pigott  before 
that  time  ? — I  had  never  seen  him  and  I  had  hardly 
ever  heard  his  name. 

I  presume  you  inquired  some  particulars  from  Mr. 
Houston  when  he  informed  yon  of  the  fact  ? — No,  I 
did  not,  because  I  immediately  afterwards  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Pigott  himself. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  anything  about  Mr.  Pigott 
when  he  informed  you  the  letters  had  come  from 
him  P — Absolutely  nothing. 

When  was  your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Pigott  ?  I 
could  not  give  you  the  date. 

Where  was  it  ? — At  my  olHce  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields. 

Tell  us  what  Mr.  Pigott  said  ?  Is  Mr.  Pigott  in 
Court  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — I  think  it  is  deeirable  if  he  is  to 
be  called  to-day  that  he  should  leave  "the  Court, 
though,  if  he  is  not,  as  it  will  be  in  all  the  papers, 
it  will  be  useless. 

The  Pkbsident.— If  you  ask  it,  I  will  direct  him 
to  leave  the  Court. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  do  ask  it,  my  Lord. 

The  Clerk  then  directed  Mr.  Richard  Pigott  to 
leave  the  Court,  and  Mr.  Pigott  accordingly  with- 
drew. 

Now,  what  did  Mr.  Pigott  tell  you  ?— I  can't  tell 
you  exactly. 

What  was  the  substance  of  it  ? — The  substance 
of  it  was  that  he  obtained  these  letters  in  the  summer 
of  1886 — I  am  speaking  of  the  earlier  letters,  Mr. 
Pamell's  and  Mr.  Egan's — that  he  obtained  them  for 
Mr.  Houston  in  Mr.  Houston's  private  capacity.  I 
think  he  said  it  was  in  July,  1886,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
He  told  rae  also  that  he  had  to  go  io  America,  and  I 
think  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  France,  and  also, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  Italy  or  Spain — I  am 
not  quite  sure — at  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
expense.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  he  told  me. 
Of  course  it  was  much  more  in  detail  than  that,  but 
you  have  asked  me  for  the  substance. 

May  I  take  it  that  all  that  applies  to  the  earlier 
batches  of  letters  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  told  me  with  refer« 
euce  to  the  later  ones  the  period  at  which  he  ob- 
tained them. 

Just  tell  us  the  substance  of  what  he  told  you  ? — I 
cannot    tell   you  any  nearer  than  that. 

Kindly  repeat  it. — He  told  me  the  periods  at  which 
he  obtained  the  other  letters.  What  he  told  me  I 
took    down   in   writing. 

Did  you  ask  him  from  whom  he  obtained  them  ?-— I 
did  not. 

Did  you  at  any  time  ask  from  whom  he  had  got 
them  ?— Never. 
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Nor  any  of  them  ? — Nor  any  of  them. 

Am  I  to  take  that,  Mr.  Soames  ? — You  are  to  take 
it  ;  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason 
why.  He  told  me  himself  at  the  outset  that  he  was 
obliged  not  to  divulge  the  name,  and  that  if  he  had 
to  divulge  the  name  he  would  have  to  do  it  himself 
in  Court  when  he  gave  his  evidence. 

Then  did  you  regard  as  important  his  own  state- 
ment in  evidence  as  to  whom  he  got  them  from  ? — 
Undoubtedly  I  did. 

So  that,  as  I  understand  you,  you  did  not  put  the 
question  because  he  told  you  he  could  not  divulge  the 
name  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
conversation. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  no  information  has  come  to  you 
from  Mr.  Pigott  indicating  in  any  way  from  what 
person  or  persons  he  received  these  letters,  or  any  of 
them  ? — You  may  take  it  so.  I  have  not  had  any  in- 
formation from  any  source  whatever. 

And,  so  far  as  you  have  formed  an  opinion  from 
communications  you  have  had  with  Mr.  MacDonald, 
he  is  in  the  same  state  of  iguorance  ? — I  believe  he  is. 

And  I  put  the  same  question  as  regards  Mr.  Houston? 
— So  far  as  I  know,  he  is.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Houston 
has  never  told  me. 

Were  you  aware  that  at  the  time  you  had  the  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pigott  in  your  offices  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields  he  had  been  subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Pamell  ? — Not  until  subsequently. 

When  did  you  learn  that  at  the  date  of  your  inter- 
view Mr.  Pigott  had  been  subprenaed  ? — Very  soon 
afterwards.  I  think  about  the  same  time  that  I 
served  him  with  a  subpcena  myself. 

Had  yon  not  seen  it  announced  in  the  papers  weeks 
before  the  interview  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  been 
subpoenaed  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

In  arriving  at  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  handwriting,  I  understood  you 
to  speak  to  your  belief  as  to  the  handwriting  of 
Davitt,  Egan,  and  Pamell  ;  but  I  think  you  said  that 
you  had  formed  no  opinion  as  to  O'Kelly's  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  the  specimens  or  alleged 
specimens  of  Mr.  Davitt's  handwriting  upon  which 
you  express  that  opinion  ? — I  expressed  that  opinion 
on  what  I  saw  Mr.  Davitt  do  in  my  own  office.  Mr. 
Davitt  in  my  presence  made  a  copy  of  that  letter, 
and  from  what  he  did  convinced  me  that  the  original 
was  a  genuine  one. 

Did  Davitt  on  that  occasion  say  it  was  a  forgery  at 
once  on  looking  at  it  ? — Almost  before  it  was  in  his 
hand. 

What  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  that  he  came  with  his 
mind  prepared  to  say  it  was  a  forgery. 

Really  that  is  not  a  thing  that  should  be  said,  Mr. 
Soames.    We  cannot  take  that. 

Witness. — I  am  very  sorry  if  I  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  in  any  way,  but  it  was  so. 

I  think  my  Lord  will  say  that  is  not  evidence.  Were 
the  three  letters  purporting  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Davitt 
together  in  an  envelope  ? — Yes. 


And  was  the  envelope  handed  over  to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — ■ 
No  ;  I  took  the  letters  out  of  the  envelope  and 
handed  them  separately. 

Which  was  the  first  ?— I  think  the  one  written  to  the 
Governor  of  Portland. 

Did  Mr.  Davitt  at  once  say  that  was  a  genuine 
letter  ?— I  think  he  did  ;  I  know  he  did  as  regarded 
one  of  two. 

Did  he  not  say,  "Both  of  these  letters  are  genuine" 
— I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did.  I  know  that  he  said 
it  of  one.  The  letters  were  nearly  the  same,  written 
^in  the  same  ink,  and  in  the  same  handwriting. 

Did  he  not  say,  in  effect,  "  These  letters  to  the 
Governor  are  mine  "  ? — No.  He  said,  "  Oh,  this  is 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Governor  after  my  release 
from  prison." 

Which  was  the  second  ? — I  think  the  disputed  one  ; 
but  I  will  not  be  quite  certain. 

You  handed  that  to  him  open  ? — I  think  so. 

And  he  threw  it  down  at  once  and  said,  "  That  is  a 
forgery"? — Before  I  had  handed  it  to  him  he  said, 
"  That's  a  forgery,"  and  immediately  asked  for  pen 
and  paper  and  began  to  take  a  copy. 

Do  you  recollect  his  saying  that  this  letter,  the  dis- 
puted  letter,  was  not  only  a  forgery,  but  a  very  clumsy 
forgery  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his  using  those  words. 

As  I  understand,  you  formed  a  judgment  about  Mr. 
Davitt's  handwriting  in  the  disputed  letter  upon  what 
you  saw  him  write  ? — Oh,  not  entirely.  I  had  seen 
these  other  letters  before. 

You  formed  your  judgment  partly  upon  that,  partly 
upon  the  copy  you  saw  him  write  in  y,our  presence, 
and  partly  from  comparison  with  those  letters  you 
have  in  your  hand  ?— I  had  formed  a  pretty  definite 
judgment  from  them  before  I  saw  Mr.  Davitt. 

But  your  judgment  became  more  definite  after  you 
saw  Mr.  Davitt  write  ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Eussell  (to  the  Court.)  May  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  look  at  these  for  a  moment  while  I  go 
on  with  the  examination  ?  The  two  letters  in  yellow 
are  the  two  to  the  governor.  I  will  read  the  disputed 
letter.    (Facsimile  appended.) 

Did  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  what  that 
referred  to  ? — I  did  not. 

Your  Lordships  will  notice  there  is  no  date  and  no 
address  on  that  letter.  (To  witness.)  That,  I  think, 
was  one  of  the  letters  which  came  in  what  I  may 
call  the  third  or  last  batch  from  Pigott  ? — It  would 
not  be  the  third  batch.  It  came  with  the  last  batch, 
but  there  were  more  than  three  batches. 

How  many  batches  were  there  ? — Only  four,  I  think. 

Yesterday  you  told  us  you  got  that  letter  in  July, 
1S88  ?— Yes,  that  is  right. 

Now  I  come  to  Egan's  letters.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  letters  you  had  seen  of  Egan's  when  you  formed 
the  belief  that  the  disputed  letters  were  in  his  hand- 
writing ? — I  had  seen  those  which  were  found  in 
Carey's  house,  I  had  seen  his  signature  on  the  photo- 
graph put  in  yesterday,  I  had  seen  some  writing  of  his 
on  some  envelopes,  and  I  had  seen  other  specimens. 
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Are  those  envelopes  in  ? — They  are  not  under  my 
control. 

Where  did  yon  see  them  ? — I  saw  them  in  Dublin. 

Where  ? — I  think  I  saw  them  in  the  hons*  of  Mr. 
Harrel. 

Who  is  he  ?— He  is  the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  Dublin.  I  saw  the  envelopes  either  at  his 
house  or  at  his  ofEce. 

What  were  the  other  signatures  you  had  seen  ?— I 
think  I  enumerated  the  signatures. 

Yes,  but  you  said  "  other  specimens  "  ?— I  had  Mr. 
Egan's  photograph. 

How  did  you  get  Egan's  photograph  ?— Mr.  Bgan 
presented  me  with  his  photograph  himself. 

When  ?— In  the  summer  of  1887. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  articles  ? — Yes,  after 
their  appearance. 

Was  his  name  upon  it  ? — It  was. 

Is  that  the  photograph  which  has  been  produced  ? — 
It  is.  Egan  did  not  know  he  was  presenting  me  with 
his  photograph.  I  got  somebody  else  to  write  to  him 
for  it. 

Will  you  kindly  take  this  in  your  hand — the  Egan 
incriminated  letters  and  those  other  signatures  put 
in,  including  the  letters  found  in  Carey's  house  ? — 
Most  of  the  signatures  were  put  in  the  other  day.  I 
want  one  of  those  to  refer  to. 

By  all  means.  Be  good  enough  to  select  the  signa- 
tures which  you  thought  the  strongest  proof  of  Egan's 
handwriting  f — I  went  not  only  by  the  signatures,  but 
by  the  body  of  the  letters. 

While  the  witness  examined  the  letters, 

Sir  C.  Russell  said,— My  Lords,  the  letters  to 
which  the  witness  refers  as  supporting  his  views  in 
comparing  them  with  the  disputed  documents  are 
letters  of  November  9,  No.  1,  and  December  20, 
No.  3,  in  Delaney's  evidence. 

The  President. — What  year  ? 

Sib  C.  EnssELL.— 1881,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  I 
was  asking  you  to  give  me  from  the  disputed  letters 
those  which  you  think  more  closely  correspond  with 
the  two  or  three  you  have  instanced.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  detail.  I  only  want  to  get  an  impression  as 
to  how  you  arrived  at  your  judgment  ? — If  you  will 
take  the  final  "  n  "  and  the  "  n  "  in  the  signature 
you  will  find  they  are  identical. 

Will  you  kindly  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do  ?  Select 
two  or  three  of  the  disputed  which  you  say  in  your 
judgment  most  clearly  indicate  a  correspondence  with 
the  two  or  three  admitted  ? — I  say  the  whole  of  them  do. 

Will  you  select  two  or  three  ? — I  won't  select  one 
from  the  other.  I  say  the  whole  of  the  handwriting 
is  similar  throughout. 

Very  well,  then,  I  must  make  a  selection.  Be  good 
enough  to  take  out  these  three — February  24,  1881, 
June  10,  1881,  and  June  18,  1881  ?— Yes. 

Now,  will  you  give  me  your  reasons  for  these  ? 
Hand  up  the  originals  to  my  Lord. 

Witness. — Then  you  don't  propose  to  ask  me  ? 


Sib  C.  Russell. — I  propose  to  ask  yon  what  I  pro" 
pose  to  ask. 

The  Fbesibekt. — I  have  looked  at  them.  That  is 
all  I  can  do  at  present. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  only  wish  your  Lordship  to 
have  them  in  your  mind.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  say 
that  the  signatures  and  general  characteristics  of  those 
three  letters  I  have  mentioned  correspond  with  the 
two  letters  before  you  ? — Yes  ;  more  particularly 
with  the  letter  of  April  30,  1881.  The  "Egan"  in 
the  signature  is  almost  identical. 

You  refer  particularly  to  the  "  P.  Egan  "  of  the  signa- 
ture. Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  particularly 
to  refer  to  f — I  have  not  the  letter  before  me.  (After 
examining  the  letter.)  Yes,  there  is  the  final  "  y  " 
in  "  truly."  I  should  also  like  to  compare  the  signa- 
ture with  the  signature  on  the  photograph  put  in  by 
Le  Caron,  exhibit  67, 

Very' well.  Just  let  me  see  that  a  moment.  Is 
there  anything  else  you  wish  to  draw  attention  to  in 
that  letter  ? — I  have  not  the  letter  of  April  30  by  me 
at  the  present  moment.  (After  examining  the  letter.) 
Oh,  yes,  the  "  yours  "  is  almost  identical  with  that 
in  the  letter  of  June,  1881. 

Those  are  the  principal  things  that  occur  to  youi 
mind  ? — I  have  dealt  with  the  signatures  chiefly.  The 
character  of  the  writing  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  same 
throughout.    But  I  am  not  an  expert. 

Oh  !  no.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  what  I 
suggest  is  a  better  signature.  Look  at  the  disputed 
letter  of  October  25,  1881.— Yes. 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  better  signature  in  compari- 
son than  any  you  have  referred  to  ? — No.  I  think  there 
is  a  great  similarity  in  them  all. 

Do  you  really  think  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
signature  of  the  disputed  letter  of  October  25,  1881, 
and  the  signature  which  you  iave  referred  to  of 
Jane  18, '1881  ? — I  do  ;  very  strong. 

You  say  very  strong  ?-r-I  do  ;  and  I  may  say  that  you 
have  omitted  one  of  the  important  parts  of  that  letter. 

Do  not,  please,  say  what  I  have  omitted. — You 
asked  me  to  compare  one  letter  with  another,  and  I 
am  entitled  to  tell  you  what  you  have  omitted. 

I  was  asking  you  to  compare  the  two  signatures. 
What  do  you  wish  to  call  attention  to  ? — I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  handwriting  in  the  body  and 
compare  it  with  Le  Caron's  exhibit  57,  and  with 
Delaney's  No.  3  and  Delaney's  No.  2.  There  is  a 
"  D  "in  the  "  Dear  Sir  "  of  the  letter  of  October 25, 
1881,  which  is  identical  with  the  "  D  "  in  the 
letter  of  November  9,  1881. 

You  would  expect  in  the  case  of  forgeries  to  find 
resemblances  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  but  I  should  not  expect 
one  man  to  use  a  dozen  handwritings. 

Who  is  the  one  man  you  suggest  ? — You  suggest  by 
your  question  that  the  letters  are  forgeries.  You  have 
only  traced  them  to  one  source  so  far. 

You  mean  Figott  ?— I  did  not  suggest  Figott.  You 
suggested  him. 
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What  do  you  mean  by  a  dozen  different  handwritings  ? 
>-I  did  not  say  "  a  dozen."     I  said  several. 

You  said  "  a  dozen."  However,  what  do  you  mean 
by  several  handwritings  ?— Mr.  Egan's,  Mr.  Davitt's, 
and  Mr.  Parnell's  ;  and  I  may  say,  with  reference  to 
the  remark  I  made  just  now,  that  Mr.  Lewis  applied 
for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt's  as  ' '  the  forged  letter 
of  Mr.  Davitt's." 

Was  that  in  an  affidavit  ? — It  was  in  the  affidavit,  I 
believe,  that  it  was  first  stigmatized  as  a  forgery. 

You  recollect  your  attention  being  called  in  Court 
to  the  letter  ? — Not  until  it  was  stigmatized  as  a 
forgery. 

Just  give  me  the  date  when  it  was  so  stigmatized  ? 
>— I  cannot  from  recollection. 

I  want  you  to  follow  the  same  course  with  'regard 
to  the  Parnell  letters  that  you  have  done  with  the 
Egan  letters.  Have  you  produced,  Mr.  Soames,  before 
the  Court  yesterday  all  the  signatures  which  you  have 
obtained  of  Mr.  Parnell — a  number  of  them  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine — or  which  purported  to  be'  the 
signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  have,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  which  I  have  mislaid,  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  get  it.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wight,  and 
I  put  it  into  my  safe,  and  somehow  or  another  it  has 
been  mislaid.  I  have  given  instructions  that  it  shall 
be  searched  for. 

Who  do  you  say  it  is  addressed  to  ? — To  a  Mr. 
Wight  in  Ireland.     I  will  give  it  you. 

Can  you  recollect  the  date  ? — No  ;  I  think  it  was 
either  1S81  or  1882,  but  I  can  supply  it. 

Now,  please  put  together  two  or  three  of 
the  letters  in  dispute  and  two  or  three  of 
those  which  are  admittedly  genuine,  and  say 
which  of  the  disputed  letters  you  think  are  most 
like  those  which  are  genuine  ? — Yes. 

(The  witness  made  a  careful  selection  of  letters 
and  documents  and  handed  them  to  the  learned 
counsel.) 

Have  you  got  what  you  want,  Mr.  Soames? — 
I  have  taken  the  letter  of  January  9,  1882,  and  a 
gallery  order  signature  of  .May  17,  1881.  There 
is  a  strong  similarity  between  the  letters  "n," 
"  e,"  and  "  1  "  in  them.  The  different  characteris- 
tics of  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting  vary  considerably. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  I  want  you  to  select 
two  or  three  letters,  I  really  do  not  care  which  they 
are. — Well,  I  will  take  the  letter  of  January  9, 
1882,  and  the  gallery  order  signature  of  May,  1881. 

Very  well. — I  also  compare  that  with  Mr.  Parnell's 
signature  in  the  Kilmainham  book. 

What  date  was  that  ? — It  was  at  the  close  of  April 
~I  think  the  25th  of  the  month.  I  also  compare  them 
■with  the  signature  of  March  22,  1882. 

I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  understand  my  question . 
I  asked  you  to  select  three  letters  that  are  genuine 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  ?— I  am  doing  so  now.  I 
am  trying  to  do  so.  I  am  comparing  the  disputed 
letter  of  the  9th  of  January,  1882,  with  the  Kilmain- 
}iam  book. 


The  witness  handed  somedocuments  and  a  booktothe 
earned  counsel  and  said, — I  refer  to  the  signature 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Has  not  this  lettei 
been  copied  in  a  letter-press  book  ? — I  believe  it  haa 
not. 

Just  lo(rf£  at  it.  Does  it  not  appear  to  have  been 
damped  ? — If  it  had  been  copied  in  a  letter-press 
book  it  would  have  been  damped  all  over,  whereas  it 
appears  to  have  been  damped  only  on  a  portion  of  it. 

Did  it  occur  to  your  mind  that  that  was  a  point  to 
be  considered  ?— No  ;  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  the 
letter  had  distinctly  been  damped,  and  then  I  looked 
at  it  to  see  how  far  it  had  been  damped. 

Their  Lordships  will  judge  of  that.  Did  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  damped  ? — Un- 
doubtedly the  letter  had  been  exposed  to  damp. 

You  examined  it  to  see  whether  it  might  have  been 
in  a  letter-press  book,  and  you  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  been  damped  ? — No,  only  partially  damped. 

Just  tell  me  what  part  has  been  damped  ? — The  top 
and  bottom  of  the  page  has  been  damped.  You  can 
see  it  in  a  strong  light. 

Sir  C.  RtrsSBii. — Just  hand  it  up  to  their  Lordships, 

The  witness  took  the  letter  out  of  its  gelatine 
covering  and  handed  it  up  to  the  President,  who  ex- 
amined it  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light. 

The  Pbesident. — I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  it. 

The  witness. — You  cannot  see  it  without  a  stronger 
light,  perhaps. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  examined  the 
letter  with  some  care,  because  you  saw  it  had  been 
damped  ? — ^Not  particularly,  I  examined  all  letters 
carefully.  In  the  course  of  my  examination  of  this  one 
I  noticed  that  it  had  been  damped  in  portions. 

You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  Mr.  Parnell's 
handwriting  varied  considerably  ? — Yes. 

Are  you,  in  saying  that,  confining  your  observations 
entirely  to  the  admitted  genuine  signatures,  or  are  you 
also  taking  into  account  those  that  are  in  dispute  ? — I 
am  only  taking  into  account  the  admitted  genuine 
signatures.  I  can  show  you  one  paper  in  which  Mr, 
Parnell  has  written  his  own  name  in  half  a  dozen 
different  ways. 

Where  is  that  paper  ? — It  is  one  of  the  exhibits. 

The  paper  was  produced  and  was  handed  up  to  the 
President. 

The  President.— Is  it  admitted  that  this  is  in  Mr. 
Parnell's  handwriting  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  have  not  asked  Mr. Parnell,  but 
I  have    not    the  least  doubt  it  is. 

Cross-examination  continued. — What  have  you 
to  say  in  reference  to  that  document  ? — There 
are  indications  of  variety  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Parnell  in  this  letter.  You  will  find  the  final 
"  1  "  in  Mr.  Parnell's  name  is  different,  and  that 
the  "  r  "  is  different,  and  in  several  cases  the  whole 
character  of  the  signature  varies.  It  appears  several 
times  throughout  the  letter. 

Sir  C,  EtrssELL.— The  name  "  Parnell  "  appears  in 
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the  third  line  of  the    first  page,  the  fourth  line  at  the 
bottom  of  the  second  page,  and    I  cannot  find  it  again 
except  in    the    signature.     I    should    be    glad   if  your 
Lordships  noticed  this  instance  of  variety. 
The  witness. — This  is  not  the  only  instance. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Is  there  greater  varia- 
tion than  you  would  expect  in  a  man  signing  his 
signature  in  a  more  or  less  formal  manner  and  writing 
his  name  ? — I  bear  in  mind  what  Mr.  Parnell  has  said 
about  his  signature. 

What  is  that  ? — Mr.  Parnell  has  made  contradictory 
statements  with  regard  to  his  signature. 

What  has  he  said  ? — He  said,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  signature  to  the  letter  of  the  15th  of  May, 
1882,  was  totally  different  from  any  signature  he  ever 
made.  He  said  that  he  never  made  the  final  "  1  " 
turned  up,  and  that  there  was  always  a  sort  of  down- 
stroke  to  the  "  r,"  and  he  mentioned  several  other 
instances. 

When  was  it  that  he  made  the  first  statement  ? — He 
said  that  when  he  was  interviewed  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  the  letter  on  the  18th  of  April. 

Where  ? — In  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  whom  ? — To  a  wibness  now  present  in  court — 
a  Mr.  Woolacott,  I  believe. 

When  was  the  second  occasion  ? — On  the  second 
occasion  he  said  that  it  was  a  copy  of  the  signature 
which  he  used  in  1879,  and  then  discontinued. 

Anything  more  ? — There  was  much  more  in  the  way 
of  explanations. 

That  is  the  substance  ? — No,  he  went  into  some 
explanations. 

Tell  us  more  that  is  in  your  mind  ? — I  believe — I 
speak  snbje'ct  to  correction — that  he  said  that  he 
invariably  made  a  dot  after  the  "  Chas.  S." 

Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  add  ?  Have 
you  exhausted  that  matter  ? — He  also  spoke  in  the 
course  of  the  interview  of  the  formation  of  the  capital 
letter  "  C"  in  the  "  Chas." 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  that  it  was  unlike 
anything  he  ever  wrote. 

Do  you  notice  yourself  any  marked  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  signature,  taking  some  of  the 
earliest  ? — Oh, yes  ;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  letter 
"  Palace-chambers,  Jan.  6,  1883,"  and  that  of  May  1, 
1884. 

I  rather  want  you  to  go  to  an  earlier  date.  Do  you 
not  find  iu  the  earlier  letters  that  the  initial  "  C." 
is  made  like  a  small  "  b  "  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  any 
particular  letter  ? 

I  am  speaking  of  all  the  earlier  letters  put  in  yes- 
terday ? — Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  one  prior  to  1880  in  which 
the  initial  "  C  "  is  not  made  like  a  small  "  b  "  ? — 
5fes,in  the  Avondale  letter  of  1875  the  whole  signature 
is  different. 

At  present,  Mr.  Soames,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  initial  letter  of  the  signature.  You  indicate 
one    where    the    initial  "  C  "  is    not    like    a    "  b." 


Let  me  have  it.  One  in  the  early  part  of  1880  ?— 
I  have  not  many  signatures  prior  to  1860. 

Oh,  yes,  there  were  altogether  something  like  28 
signatures  prior  to  1880  put  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — And  two  more  to-day. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  I  rightly  under- 
stand you  that  the  letter  of  1875  is  an  illustration  of 
the  initial  letter  ? — The  character  of  the  inital  letter 
is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  earlier  letters. 

I  am  sorry  you  will  not  keep  your  mind  on  my 
point.  I  was  asking  you  about  the  letter  "  C,"  and 
whether  you  could  refer  their  Lordships  to  any  letter 
prior  to  1880  in  which  the  initial  letter  "  C  "  was 
not  like  a  small  "  b."  Thalt  was  the  question.  You 
referred  me  to  a  letter  of  1875  ? — In  the  letter  I 
referred  to  the  "  C  "  is  not  made  in  the  same  way. 

First^of  all,  is  it  made  like  a  small  "  b  ?" — No,  it 
is  not.  I  will  give  you  the  reason  why.  In  all  the 
earlier  signatures  the  "  C  "  is  carried  out,  and  there 
is  a  dot. 

I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  dot.  I  am  asking 
you  whether  it  is  like  a  small  "  b  "  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

SlE  C.  Russell — Very  well,  their  Lordships  can 
judge.  (The  document  was  handed  up  totheBench.) 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  Mr.  Soames, 
will  you  refer  me  to  any  other  letter  prior  to  1880 
which  you  say  does  not  show  that  the  initial  "  0  " 
was  made  like  a  small  "  b  "? — It  would  take  me 
some  time  to  go  through  them. 

Mr.  Cunynghame. — I  will  pick  them  out  and  hand 
them  to  him. 

The  witness(to  Sir  C.  Kussell). — You  are  speaking  of 
the  years  up  to  1879  inclusive  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  was  ;  previous  to  1880.— So  far 
as  I  see  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Parnell's  signa- 
ture that  in  the  earlier  years  that  I  have,  1872,  1873. 
1875,  1877,  and  1878,  I  think  I  have  only  one  in 
1879. 

SiE  C.  RusSKLL.— There  are  two  in  1879. 

The  Attornby-Genbral. — There  are  three  in  1879. 

Witness. — The  "  C  "  is  made  in  most  instances 
like  a  "  b." 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Now  your  Lordships  understand 
what  he  means — viz.,  that  the  "  C  "  is  brought  round 
in  a  kind  of  loop. 

The  Presidekt.— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  that  P 

Witness. — The  "  C  "  varies  in  almost  every  sig- 
nature. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — If  your  Lordships  will  refer— yonr 
Lordships  have  got  photographs  of  the  disputed  letters 
— your  Lordships  will  see  June  16,  1882,  "  I  should 
always  be  anxious."  Will  your  Lordships  look  at  the 
letter  "  C  "  there  ?  Your  Lordships  see  that  the  bottom 
loop  before  the  up  line  is  turned  off  to  the  letter 
"  h  ;"  that  the  loop  is  narrower  at  that  point  than  it 
is  lower  down — in  other  words,  it  is  a  "  b." 

The  President. — I  have  recognized  what  you  call  th© 
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little  "  b."  Now,  what  I  want  is  to  have  another 
form  to  compare  with  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Will  your  Lordships  give  me  the 
letter  to  The  Times  which  your  Lordships  had  this 
morning  ?  (Letter  banded  to  Sir  C.  Russell.)  Now, 
my  Lord,  I  merely  pass  on.  The  letter  of 
Tuesday,  beginning  "I  see  no  objection — "  the 
comment  that  I  made  about  the  "  b  "  does  not  apply 
to  that  letter. 

The  President. — I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  say 
your  observation  does  not  apply.  The  "  C  "  of  this 
letter  is  still  in  the  form  of  a  little  "  b." 

Sib  C.  Rttssell. — I  agree,  my  Lord,  but  your  Lord- 
ship sees  that  the  upper  part  of  the  loop  formed  by 
the  up  line  is  wider  than  at  the  bottom. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Sir  C  Russell. — la  the  other  case  your  Lordship 
sees  that  it  is  the  oppositu.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  letter  beginning  "  Tell  B.  to  write  to 
me  direct."  It  does  notapplyto  the  letter  of  Tuesday, 
nor  to  that  of  the  9th  of  the  first  month,  beginning, 
"  What  are  these  fellows  waiting  for,"  nor  to  the 
letter  of  Jane  16.  But  it  does  apply  to  the  letter 
known  as  the  facsimile  letter  of  May  16,  1882. 
your  Lordship  now  follows  what  I  meani* 

The  President. — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Now,  Mr.  Soames,  I  next  ask  you, 
will  you  refer  me  to  any  letter  admitted  genuine  of 
1880  where  there  is  a  "  b  "  formation  of  the  kind 
which  appears  in  the  letter — I  take  the  instance  which 
is  under  my  eye — of  June  16,  1882  ? — Yes  ;  there  are 
two  signatures  of  1880  ;  there  is  the  signature  on  the 
House  of  Commons  roll,  August  31,  1880.  I  have  a 
tracing  of  the  signature  here. 

No,  no,  I  don't  want  that.  Have  you  any  yon  can 
refer  to  here  ? — I  can  give  you  the  date,  August  31, 
1880. 

Do  you  mean  the  roll  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.    I  am  not  sure  until  I  look  there. 

We  pass  that  tor  a  moment.  You  cannot  put  your 
finger  on  one  here  ;  1880  I  am  speaking  of  ? — Directly 
I  have  the  1880  letters  here  I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
you. 

There  are  only  four  of  1880  altogether,  Mr.  Soames. 
I  will  not  assume  that  it  is  not  here,  but  say  that  you 
cannot  put  your  finger  on  it. 

(A  letter  was  here  handed  to  Mr.  Soames.)  Is  that 
what  you  refer  to  ? — No  ;  it  is  another  one  ;  it  is  on 
the  envelope  of  Ross's  letter. 

I  want  to  know  is  there  anything  to  show  at  all  the 
connexion  between  this  envelope  and  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Boss's  ? — Yes,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  the  date  Of 
it.  I  can  also  show  you  the  House  of  Commons  roll, 
which  has  the  same  signature. 

What  date  do  you  allege  was  the  letter  with  which  that 
envelope  was  connected  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  think 
I  have  it. 

Can  you  give  me  any  signature  with  the  "  b  "  loop, 
the  small  "  b  "  loop,  in  1881  ? 


The  .Attobney-Gbneral. — "  C,"  Sir  Charles  means 
— "  C  "  formations. 

Witness. — Are  you  speaking  of  the  bottom  of  the 
letter  or  of  the  top  ? 

Sib  C.  Russell, — I  am  talking  of  the  formations 
of  the  letter  "  C  "?— Whether  it  is  at  all  like  the 
letter  "  b  "  in  the  same  way  as  the  "  C  "  ? 

Yes  ? — Yes  ;  May  5,  1881,  it  is  not  so  marked, 
but  there  is  a  decided  break. 

Do  you  find  a  bend — not  a  loop  formation,  but  a 
bend — towards  the  letter  "  h  "  ? — I  find  the  earlier 
letters,  1877 

One  thing  at  a  time,  please.  I  am  talking  of  1881? 
.—I  am  quite  aware  of  it. 

Show  me  any  one  that  approaches  the  "  b  "  forma- 
tion ? — There  is  a  break  in  the  June  2,  1881,  letter, 
not  so  marked,  but  still  clearly  discernible.  There  is 
another  September  27,  1881. 

Now,  will  you  show  me  any  similar  letter  in  1882  ! 
— Yes  ;  in  the  Kilmainbam  book  there  are  two  signa 
tures  with  a  most  decided  bend  in  the  small  "  b," 
and  there  are  others  besides. 

Will  you  tell  me  the  date  of  the  last  and  first  signa- 
ture in  the  Kilmainbam  book  ? — The  last  signature  is 
May  2,  1882,  and  the  first — I  should  have  said  that 
one  is  in  1881  and  the  other  in  1882.  The  signatures 
commence  on  December  31,  1881,  and  end  on  May  2, 
1882,  and  there  are  13  in  all. 

Now,  do  you  remember  the  Frank  Byrne  letter  ?— 
I  do. 

How  was  it  obtained  ? — On  the  morning  of  the  trial 
of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  it  was  given  me. 

By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  MacDonald. 

From  whom  did  he  obtain  it  ? — It  was  sent  to  him  by 
registered  envelope  without  any  enclosure. 

I  understand  from  that  you  have  not  ascertained 
from  whom  he  obtained  it  ? — It  arrived  either  on  the 
morning  of  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  or  a 
day  or  two  before. 

And  you  have  not  since  ascertained  from  irhom  it 
came  ? — I  have. 

From  whom  ?— Mr.  Quinn. 

You  mean  Mr.  Quinn,  member  of  Parliament  ?— 
Yes. 

You  mean  the  letter  about  the  cheque  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Quinn  sent  it  ? — 
No  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  mean  to  suggest  this — that  that  letter  was  in  Mr. 
Quinn's  hands  in  Palace-chambers.  Westminster,  about 
the  time  of  its  receipt  in  1883. 

Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying,  when  I  asked 
you  from  whom  it  reached  your  or  Mr.  MacDonald's 
hands,  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Quinn  ? — I  did  not  say 
so. 

You  were  certainly  understood  to  say  so. — The 
shorthand  writer  can  read  my  answer. 

The  witness's  answer  was  read  over  by  the  short- 
band  writer. 

SibC.  Russell.— My  question  was  whether  you  had 
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ascertained  from  whom  it  came  direct  to  Mr.  MacDonald? 
—I  have  not.  I  have  not  inquired. 

When  were  these  letters  sent  to  be  photographed 
first  ? — They  were  sent  in  batches. 

Who  was  the  photographer  ? — The  photographer  who 
does  the  work  at  the  British  Museum, 

What  is  his  name  ?— Fleming. 

Is  his  place  at  the  British  Museum  ? — ^No. 

Where  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  his  address.  I  told  Mr. 
Iiewis  that  I  would  go  to  somebody  who  was  perfectly 
independent.  I  found  at  the  British  Museum  that  Mr. 
Fleming  did  their  work,  and  took  them  to  him. 

What  was  his  address  ? — I  cannot  speak  from  recol- 
lection, but  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  they  were  photo- 
graphed ? — Almost  immediately  after  the  order  was 
made  by  the  Court.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  photo- 
graph some  of  them.  The  light  was  bad,  and  at  last 
he  had  to  do  some  with  the  electric  light. 

I  suppose  he  is  here,  or  if  he  is  not  here  he  is  avail- 
able ? — Oh  yes,  he  is  available  if  he  is  wanted. 

Now,  have  you  got  the  memorandum  that  we  were 
waiting  for  ? — No. 

Have  you  sent  for  it  ? — Yes,  they  could  not  get  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this — did  you  take  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Houston  .' — I  did  not. 

Did  any.  one  by  your  directions  ? — Mr.  Houston  made 
bis  own  statement. 

You  mean  he  wrote  it  out  ? — He  wrote  it  out  him- 
self. 

Entirely  ?— Entirely. 

When  did  you  receive  it  ? — Oh,  within  the  last 
week  I  think  ;  whether  it  was  the  beginning  of  this 
week  or  the  end  of  last  I    will   not  be  sure. 

You  mean  a  quite  recent  date  .' — Yes. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  up  to  that  time  you  had  no 
statement  in  writing  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes  ; 
except  to  this  extent,  when  I  took  Mr.  Pigott's  state- 
ment, that  Mr.  Houston  would  confirm  it,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Was  Mr.  Houston  present  when  Mr.  Pigott  made  his 
statement  to  you  ? — He  was. 

Did  he  take  it  or  yourself  ? — I  took  it  in  my  own 
handwriting.    Houston  was  there  at  the  time. 

Did  you  inquire  of  Mr.  Pigott  whether  he  had  had 
any  letters  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  did  not,  nor  did  I 
inquire  whether  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Houston.  I 
have  letters  that  passed  between  Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr. 
Houston. 

When  did  you  get  those  letters  P— About  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago. 

From  whom  ?— From  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Are  those  letters  from  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  think  they 
are  both.    I  have  not  looked  at  them  closely. 

You  have  got  them  in  your  office  ?— No,  I  think  Mr, 
MacDonald  has  them.    They  are  available. 

How  many  letters  of  this  Houston  correspondence 
did  you  receive  ? — A  number  of  letters,  all  at  the 
same  time. 


Referring  to  Houston  and  Pigott? — Referring  to 
Pigott  ;  letters  from  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  George 
Lewis  among  them.  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Mr.  Labouchere  to  Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  George  Lewis  to 
Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  George  Lewis,  and 
money  was  sent  by  Mr.  Labouchere  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

How  much  ? — ^A  £10  note.  That  correspondence  was 
produced  to  me  all  at  the  same  time. 

Who  produced  it  ? — It  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Who  was  there  when  he  handed  it  to  you  ? — Nobody 
at  all  ;  I  think  they  were  handed  to  me  in  Court. 
You  were  present,  possibly. 

In  Court  here  ? — Yes. 

I  wish  you  to  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  at  what 
date  you  had  thS  correspondence. — I  think  it  was  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago.  I  had  seen  copies  of  these 
letters,  of  all  of  them. 

As  regards  the  Houston  and  Pigott  letters,  did  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  made  ?— Yesterday 
or  the  day  before. 

When  did  it  begin  .' — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  have 
not  read  it. 

Did  it  purport  to  be  a  full  copy  of  the  correspond- 
ence ? — Yes  ;  so  far  as  I  saw.  I  tell  you  I  have 
not  read  it,  so  I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself. 

It  is  available  ? — It  is  available,  and  I  could  get 
it. 

About  Pigott,  one  other  matter  ;  did  he  tell  you  at 
any  time  that  he  had  or  considered  he  had  a  griev" 
ance  against  Mr.  Parnell  ? — He  never  did. 

Did  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  transfer  of  the  ZrisAmom  newspaper,  which  he 
formerly  had  ? — No  ;  excepting  what  I  found  in  the 
records,  and  what  he  told  me  about  the  circumstances 
of  the  sale  of  the  newspaper.  I  searched  the  files  and 
found  the  memorandum  of  association. 

You  referred  to  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Pigott 
with  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  Did  Pigott  tell 
you  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  interviews  with 
Mr.  Lewis  ? — He  did,  and  interviews  with  Mr. 
Labouchere,  too. 

When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — He  put  it  in 
writing,  I  think,  almost  immediately  after  his  inter- 
view took  place.    He  has  never  told  me  verbally. 

Whatever  he  told  you  is  in  writing  ? — It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  statutory  declaration  made  by  him  before  a 
Commissioner, 

Was  that  statutory  declaration  written  out  by  him  ? 
i— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Was  it  made  by  you  or  your  clerk  ? — No,  it  was 
made  in  Ireland. 

The  date  of  that  ? — About  the  time  these  interviews 
took  place. 

About  what  time  ? — About  October  or  November 
last  ;  but  I  have  seen  some  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  statutory  declaration  was  made. 
The  £10  note  sent  by  Mr.  Labouchere  is  within  the 
last    fortnight,  and    it   is    not    the  only  sum  that  has 
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been  sent  by  Mr.  Labouohere.  He  has  sent  Mr.  Pigott 
several  sums  ;  I  think  £10  at  a  time.  One  £10 
note  I  speak  of  reached  him  after  he  was  in 
London.  I  think  it  was  sent  to  him  in  Ireland,  and 
was  re-directed  to  him  at  Anderton's  Hotel. 

Did  you  ask  to  see  the  letter  f— Yes. 

Have  yon  got  it  ? — Yes. 

What  has  Mr.  Pigott,  in  fact,  been  receiving  from 
The  Times  ?—l  think  Mr.  Pigott  has  received  nothing 
from  The  Times  in  respect  of  the  letters. 

You  mean  he  got  it  through  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  mean 
that  Mr.  Pigott,  long  before  the  letters  came  into  the 
possession  of  The  Times,  had  completed  his  arrange- 
ments between  Mr.  Houston  and  the  others  ;  and  Mr. 
Houston  and  the  others  were  the  owners  of  the  letters 
at  the  time  they  came  into  the  possession  of  The 
Times. 

You  mean  that  whatever  moneys  The  Times  paid 
were  paid  to  Mr.  Houston  ;  and  that  whatever  part 
went  to  Mr^  Pigott  came  from  Mr.  Houston  ?— No  part 
of  the  money  went  directly  or  indirectly  to  Mr. 
Pigott.  He  had  received  his  wage  long  before  the 
letters  reached  The  Times. 

You  mean  that  Mr.  Houston  had  paid  him  before  ? — 
I  think  that  Dr.  Magaire  had  paid  him  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

Do  you  know  how  much  was  paid  ? — I  do  not  ;  I 
believe  the  sum  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pigott's  state- 
ment. 

Hat  you  did  not  ask  him  ?— Not  at  the  time. 

When  learning  these  additional  facts— the  state- 
ments about  Mr.  Labouchere  and  the  statement  about 
these  interviews  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere—did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  press  Mr.  Pigott 
as  to  the  source  from  which  he  had  got  the  letters  ?— 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Labouchere  by  undue 
means  was  trying 

You  must  really  answer  the  question  I  am  putting 
to  you. — It  is  an  answer. 

I  am  asking  yoc,  did  it  occur  to  you  to  press  Mr. 
Pigott  as  to  where  he  had  got  these  letters  ? — Do 
you  mean  The  Times  letters  ? 

The  batch  of  letters,  numbering  altogether  17,  I 
think  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

And  you  never  have  ? — I  never  have. 

Has  anyone,  to  your  knowledge,  interested  for  The 
Times  ? — No  ;  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  has  pressed 
him  upon  that  point. 

Did  Mr.  Pigott  inform  you  that  he  had  told  Mr. 
Lewis  that  he  himself  had  forged  the  letters  ? — He 
told  me  he  had  told  Mr.  Lewis  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Mr.  Lewis  endeavoured  to  get  him  to  say  so. 

Then  he  told  you  he  told  Mr.  Lewis  he  had  not 
forged  the  letters  ? — He  did. 

Tell  us,  please,  what  he  said  ? — ^He  showed  me  a 
letter  sent  htm— a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis — accusing 
him  of  having  admitted  that  he  forged  thom,  and  his 
reply.  On  that  I  required  a  statutory  declaration  to 
be  made,  and  in  that  you  will  find  he  relates  all  that 
passed   between  himself  and  Mr.  Lewis,  including  the 


offer  of  £1,000  by  Mr.  Labouchere  if  he  would  go 
into  the  witness-box  and  say  he  forged  them.  (Sensa* 
tion.) 

To  go  into  the  witness-box  and  swear  what  ?— That 
he  was  the  author  of  the  letters. 

That  he  was  the  forger  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  of  the  correspondence  he  had  had 
with  a  distinguished  person  in  Ireland  about  the 
letters  ?— No. 

He  never  told  you  anything  about  a  correspondence 
with  Archbishop  Walsh  ?— I  am  quite  certain  that  he 
did  not. 

You  have  not  heard  of  it  ?— Never,  except  that  I 
heard  a  casual  observation  in  Court  yesterday  about  it. 

Did  you  follow  that  up  by  asking  any  questions 
about  it  ?— No  ;  I  could  not  tell  who  made  the  obser- 
vation. 

You  mentioned  yon  consulted  Mr.  Inglis  as  to  the 
handwriting  ? — Yes. 

Any  other  expert  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Birch  and  Mr.  Ellis. 

Who  is  Mr. 'Ellis  ? — He  is  a  gentleman  employed  at 
the  British  Museum. 

Birch  is  also,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

When   did  you  first  apply  to  Birch  ? — I  think  in  the 
month   of  July  or  August  of  last  year.     Inglis  was  the 
only  expert   employed  up  to  the  time  of  the  O'DonneU  . 
trial.  ■* 

Now  you  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Labouchere  sent 
Pigott  a  £10  note.  Did  you  ask  for  that  letter  ?— 
Both  the  letter  and  the  £10  note  were  handed  to  me. 

Then  you  could  produce  them  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I 
can. 

What  has  The  Times  paid  Mr.  Pigott  ? — Very  few 
pounds  indeed.  When  I  served  him  with  a  subpoena  I 
sent  him  £9  or  £10,  and  when  he  has  come  over  once 
or  twice  I  have  paid  his  expenses.  I  think  I  have 
paid  between  £40  and  £50  to  him  in  all . 

And  you  made  no  arrangements  as  to  what  he  should 
be  paid  ? — I  told  him  distinctly  that  I  would  not  mako 
an}  arrangement,  and  would  not  promise  him  a  single 
sixpence . 

Did  Mr.  Houston  ever  tell  you  that  he  (Pigott)  had 
demanded  £5,000  ? — Mr.  Houston  did  not,  but  I  know 
it  all  the  same. 

What  was  the  £5,000  asked  for  ?— It  was  asked  for 
because  Pigott  said  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
for  him  to  live  in  Dublin  after  he  had  given  his 
evidence  here,  and  that  he  would  have  to  go  away, 
and  he  therefore  wanted  to  make  some  provision  for 
himself.  When  he  came  to  me  I  said  that  I  would 
not  make  any  monetary  arrangement  with  him  at  all, 
and  would  not  promise  him  a  sixpence. 

You  did  not  tell  him  he  would  not  be  paid  ?— I  did. 
I  told  him  distinctly  that  I  would  not  listen  to  any 
such  suggestion.  I  told  him  that  he  might  be  quite 
satisfied  that  The  Times  would  never  see  him  ruined 
for  going  into  court  and  telling  honestly  all  he  knew. 
That  is  the  extent  of  any  promise  made,  and  that 
promise  is  in  writing. 
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I  suppose  it  was  discussed  verbally  ? — ^No.Itold  him 
distinctly  that  I  would  not  discuss  it.  He  came  to 
my  office  and  naade  his  statement  voluntarily,  and 
afterwards  I  found  he  was  being  watched  by  detectives 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lewis.  I  traced  him  to  Mr.  Labou- 
chere^s  house  on  two  occasions,  and  I  traced  him  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  at  one  and  the  same  time.  That  was  at 
Mr.  Labouchere 's  own  house  in  Grosvenor-gardens. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — Not  at  the  moment. 

Did  Pigott  make  any  statement  besides  the  one  in 
October  ? — He  did.  He  wrote  to  me  immediately 
after  making  that  statement  to  correct  two  errors. 
Subsequently  to  that  he  sent  me  a  further  statement 
entirely  in  his  own  handwriting. 

What  was  the  last  statement  ? — ^Within  the  last 
week  or  ten  days  I  took  a  further  statement  from 
him,  not  in  relation  to  the  letter  part  of  the  business, 
but  to  other  matt-ers. 

To  what  ? — The  connexion  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  others 
with  the  Supreme  Council. 

Yes  ? — Then  I  embodied  that  statement  with  the 
others. 

You  have  the  original  statements  ? — Yes. 

With  'reference  to  this  interview  at  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's,  did  he  inform  you  of  any  other  interviews  ? — 
I  will  tell  you  the  whole  history  if  you  wish. 

Kindly  answer  the  question  ? — He  did  not  tell  me, 
but  I  watched  him — not  personally.  The  matter 
came  about  in  this  way.  A  man  wrote  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Wilson,  and  offered  to  come  and  give  me 
information.  Immediately  I  got  the  letter  I  knew  in 
whose  handwriting  it  was,  and  that  the  name  was  an 
assumed  name.  I  knew  it  was  from  a  man  named 
O'Brien,  who  had  come  over  as  an  einissary  from  Egan 
to  Mr.  Labouchere.  The  whole  thing  was  an  attempted 
plant  on  me.  I  had  this  man  watched  immediately, 
and  I  traced  that  he  was  sent  over  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  to  see  Pigott  in  Dublin. 

Did  Pigott  tell  you  this  ? — No.  I  learnt  it  from  in- 
dependent sources.  The  man  took  the  name  of  Sin- 
clair. I  could  prove  that  by  proving  the  delivery  of  a, 
letter  to  him  in  that  name.  I  had  him  followed,  aijd 
I  traced  him  to  Mr.  Labouchere 's,  then  to  Mr. 
Pigott's,  and  then  I  traced  Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Parnell  together  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Labouchere.  I  know  who  O'Brien  is.  He  ad- 
mitted to  me  

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  think  you  need  tell  us 
that 

Witness. — One  moment,plea3e.  It  is  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  questions  asked  me  yesterday.  He  admitted 
to  me  that  he  went  under  the  name  of  Roberts  in 
America,  and  it  was  a  man  named  Roberts  who  im- 
posed the  letters  on  Mr.  Moser.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  at 
one  time  a  solicitor  in  Dublin. 

My  question  was.  Did  Pigott  tell  you  of  other  inter- 
views he  had  with  Mr.  Lewis  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  had  made  an  appointment  to  see 


Mr.  Lewis  at  his  own  hotel  ? — He  did  not  say  wl^re, 
but  somewhere. 

Did  he  sayhe  had  gone  in  answer  to  a  letter  request- 
ing an  interview  from  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
exactly.  What  he  stated  was  stated  in  the  form  of  a 
declaration,  with  the  letters  and  particulars  attached. 

Did  he  show  you  a  letter,  among  others,  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1888,from  Mr.  Lewis?— I  cannot  callit  tomind. 
I  can  tell  you  if  you  let  me  see  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Do  you  recollect  his  showing  you  a  letter  in  which 
Mr.  Lewis  said  to  Mr.Pigott  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Pigott's  telling  you  all  that  had  passed  ? — No  ; 
I  do  not  recollect  that  letter. 

I  must  ask  you  to  see  if  that  letter  of  November  2 
is  among  the  others  ? — Yes.  At  that  time  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Lahouchere  had  found  out  that  I  knew  what 
was  going  on. 

Have  you  brought  up  the  book  in  which  the  pay- 
ments you  made  were  entered  ? — You    did    not  ask  me 

for  a  book.    You    asked    me    for    a    cheque,  which  I 

ft 
have  got. 

You  said  you  could  not  discriminate  without  your 
books  ?— No.  I  said  I  should  have  to  consult  with  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Can  you  tell  me  altogether,  within  a  hundred  or 
two,  what  you  paid  Mr.  Houston  for  all  purposes  f~ 
I  should  say  about  £3,000. 

And  Kirby  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  amount. 

Would  it  be  thousands  ? — No  ,    some  hundreds. 

Moser  ? — As  I  told  you  yesterday,  between  £1,000 
and  £2,000— probably  about  £1,400. 

Anybody  else  i" — I  told  you  Mr.  Thompson. 

Who  was  he  ? — A  gentleman  I  sent  to  America  for  a 
specific  purpose.  I  said  yesterday  that  I  paid  hiro 
£300,  but  I  think  it  was  £500. 

Were  these  all  the  principal  items  ?— Yes. 

I  should  like  to  have,  please,  that  memorandum 
which  you  say  is  locked  up  ;  and,  of  course,  I  want 
the  statutory  declaration,  the  Pigott  correspondence, 
and  the  Pigott-Labouchere  and  Lewis  correspondence. 
Was  it  from  you  that  Kirby  had  authority  to  act  in 
America  ? — His  authority  was  restricted  to  what  I 
gave  him  in  writing. 

Have  you  a  copy  ? — I  have  not. 

What  was  the  authority  ?— It  was  to  go  and  visit 
Sheridan,  and  get  from  him  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  which  was  identical  in  terms  with  the  letter 
published  on  May  15,  1882  ;  which  letter  has  been 
seen  by  other  people. 

Did  you  have  any  communication  from  Kirby  while 
1(6  was  out  there  ? — I  had  some  cablegrams. 

What  was  he  to  pay  for  this  valuable  evidence  ? — 
Nothing  at  all  without  referring  to  me. 

Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  offered  any  money  or 
not  ? — If  he  offered  any  money  he  did  it  on  Lis  owi 
responsibility. 

Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  ?— He  has  dictated  to 
my  clerk  the  whole  history  of  what  took  place.  I 
have  only  seen  him  for  a  few  moments  since  his 
return  — 
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Did^he  tell  you  in  any  communication  from  abroad 
whether  he  had  made  an  offer  or  not  ?— He  told  me 
that  Sheridan  

No,  no  ;  I  must  ask  you,  Mr.  Soames,  to  answer  the 
question.— No,  he  did  not. 

This  concluded  the  cross-examination. 

The  Peesident. — Mr.  Soames  tells  me  there  are  still 
some  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's.  Perhaps  you  will  follow 
that  out,  Mr.  Attorney. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-Genekal. — Will  you 
kindly  enumerate  the  further  letters  that  you  have, 
Mr.  Soames  ?— A  letter  of  Bgan's,  of  April  30,  1877. 
A  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  dated  July  17,  1876,  from 
Morrison's  Hotel,  Dublin.  Another,  dated  from  the 
Housa  of  Commons,  February  23,  without  any  year 
addressed  to  John  Maclean,  Esq.  One  dated  October  1, 
1881,  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  B.  Forster,  written  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  Another 
of  January  6,  1883,  written  at  Palace-chambers, 
Westminster,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  The  last  is 
from  Kilmainham  Prison,  October  21,  1881.  The 
"  C  "  in  that  is  broken  in  the  same  way. 

Do  you  also  produce  an  affidavit  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell's signature,  dated  December  2,  1880  ? — Yes. 
There  aUo  the  "  C  "  is  broken. 

You  have  also  cheques  on  the  Alliance  Bank  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell  in  1885  and  1886  ?— Yes.  Among 
them  is  an  American  draft  for  £954  15s.  endorsed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  and  also  an  Ameri- 
can draft  for  £2,000 

The  Pbesidewt.— Need  they  all  be  enumerated  ? 

The  ATTORNBY-GEtrERAL.— I  think  not,. my  Lord. 

Now,  I  have  very  few  questions  to  ask  you  ;  I  want 
first  to  bring  your  mind  back  to  the  question  of  your 
attendance-book.  What  is  your  position  with  regard 
to  The  Times  ? — I  am  on  the  staff  of  The  Times,  and 
am  more  than  an  ordinary  solicitor  ;  my  duties  are 
wider  than  those  of  an  ordinary  solicitor. 

You  were  asked  whether  you  kept  attendance-books 
or  made  entries  as  to  your  interviews  with  Mr. 
MacDonald  ;  has  it  been  your  custom  to  do  so  ? — Oh, 
no  ;  it  is  all  covered  by  my  retaining  fee. 

Now,  you  remember  these  letters,  five  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  and  six  of  Egan's,  being  shown  to  you  to- 
wards the  end  of  1886,  and  the  publication  of  these 
letters  ? — Yes. 

As  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  bargain  whatever 
made  by  The  Times  to  purchase  the  letters  when 
they  were  first  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  MacDonald  ? 
—No  ;  the  bargain  was  the  other  way.  The  letters 
were  handed  over  to  The  Times  to  be  kept  as  long 
as  they  thought  fit  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  their  genuineness,  and  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
they  might  return  them  without  paying  a  sixpence.  If 
they  were  accepted,  The  Times  would  simply  pay  Dr. 
Maguire  and  Mr.  Houston  the  total  cost  to  themselves. 

Then  at  the  time  when  they  were  shown  to  you  by 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  intrusted  to  you  to  see  whether 
or  not  they  were  genuine  there  was  no  bargain  ? — 
None  whatever. 


Nor  any  bargain  to  recoup  ? — No  ;  there  would  not 
have  been  one  sixpence  to  pay  unless  we  had  ac- 
cepted them. 

I  think  you  said  that  the  matter  was  under  investi- 
gation from  December  until  shortly  before  the  publica- 
tion ? — No,  considerably  longer.  I  had  them  for  my 
own  guidance,  but  Mr.  MacDonald  had  the  letters 
previously. 

But  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  it  was  under  in- 
vestigation without  any  bargain  having  been  made 
from  the  end  of  November,  1886,  until  the  day  of 
publication  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  the  fact  of  that  letter 
being  published  that  made  lh3  bargain. 

You  said  that  you  saw  the  16th  of  June  letters  in 
February, '1888  ?— Yes. 

Who  showed  them  to  you  ? — Mr.  MacDonald. 

How  long  had  he  had  these? — He  sent  for  me, stating 
that  he  had  just  got  them. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  particularly  what  passed  when 
Mr.  Davitt  saw  that  letter  which  is  alleged  to  be  his 
at  your  office  ?  Who  were  present  ?— Mr.  Davitt,  Mr. 
George  Lewis,  and  myself. 

Was  the  copy  written  in  your  presence  ? — Yes,  and 
on  my  paper. 

Did  you  yourself  see  it  ? — I  did. 

I  call  for  that  copy. 

Mr.  Davitt  was  understood  to  say  that  he  would 
look  for  it. 

Examination  continued. — However,  it  was  taken 
away  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  ask  to  make  a  copy  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  the  copy  ? — I  did.  I  saw  him  make  it, 
and  I  saw  it  when  it  had  been  made. 

Was  it  or  not  like  the  handwriting  of  that  letter  ?— 
It  was  so  like  that  Mr.  G.  Lewis  himself  remarked  it. 

What  did  he  say  ? — Mr.  G.  Lewis  said  that  it  was 
like,  and  Mr.  Davitt  made  the  reply  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  make  a  facsimile.  He  wrote  it  as  quickly 
as  if  he  were  writing  an  ordinary  letter,  and  he  made 
no  such  observation  until  Mr.  Lewis  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  likeness. 

Now,  did  Mr.  Davitt  hesitate  or  appear  to  be  writ- 
ing a  copy  ?— He  wrote  as  quickly  and  as  fluently  as 
he  has  done  on  the  many  times  I  have  seen  him 
writing. 

Now,  you  were  about  to  refer  to  another  document, 
in  which  there  are  more  than  one  signature  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  different  in  character.  It  was  mentioned  in 
cross-examination — a  document  of  1884. 

The  President. — Of  course,  signatures  of  1884  are 
more  important  than  those  of  1880. 

Witness.— I  have  before  Vne  a  letter  of  December, 
1884. 

Examination  continued. — You  mean  there  are  genuine 
signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  1884  showing  variety  ? — 
Yes,  throughout. 

The  letter   was  then  handed  up  to  the  President. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  look  at  others  of  an 
earlier  date.  You  have  an  envelope  there  ? — Yes,  of 
1886  ;  the  final  "  1 "  is  different  from  any  others. 
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Now,  if  you  have  any  signatures  of  an  earlier  date 
than  1886  showing  differences  of  handwriting  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  call  attention  to  it.— 
There  is  one  of  the  31st  of  September,  1883,  and  a 
lease  signed  by  Mr.  Pamell  on  December  6,  1883. 

You  have  mentioned  an  envelope  ?— Yes  ;  a  letter 
was  sent  to  The  Times  and  appeared  in  it. 

Mr.  Parnell.' — There  is  no  dispute  about  thatletter. 

Examination  continued. — What  others  are  there  with 
variations  ? — There  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
January  6,  1883. 

Any  other  of  1883  ?— Three  ;  one  of  the  8th  o£ 
December. 

Do  you  call  attention  to  these,  written  about  the 
same  time,  as  showing  differences  of  signatures  ? — 
Yes.  Then  there  is  a  letter  of  March  10,  1881  ;  an 
order  to  the  House  of  Commons,  May  17,  1881  ;  and 
a  letter  of  May  27,  1881.  The  body  of  the  letter  of 
March  10,  1881,  is  in  the  handwrjjf;ing  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Then  there  are  two  letters  of  the  1st  and  the 
16th  of  December,  1882  ;  both  the  letters  are  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  both  are  signed  by 
Mr.  Pamell.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  November  11, 
written  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  signed  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell. 

Now,  Mr.  Soames,  were  these  comparisons  made  by 
you  some  time  ago  ? — I  have  had  them  all  through  my 
hands. 

I  mean  this  does  not  purport  to  be  exhaustive  ? — Oh, 
dear,  no. 

You  were  asked  to  produce  the  letter  of  January  9, 
1882  ;  I  think  you  said  that  you  compared  the 
signature  on  that  letter  with  that  of  the  letter  of  the 
17th  of  May,  1881  ?— I  did  at  the  time,  before  the 
publication. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  signatures  which  you  com- 
pared ? — Yes. 

Now,  you  said  that  if  these  were  the  forgeries  of  one 
man  it  would  be  very  remarkable  ;  I  do  not  think  you 
enumerated  all  the  handwritings  that  are  alleged  to 
be  forged  ? — Pamell,  Egan,  Campbell,  Davitt, 
O'Kelly,  and  some  others. 

And  if  it  is  alleged  that  the  Byrne  letter  is  not 
genuine,  that  must  also  have  been  forged  by  the  same 
person  ? — Yes. 

Now,  I  will  ask  you  as  to  the  expert.  Were  you 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Inglis  before;you  consulted  him  ? 
^I  think  it  was  the  first  matter  of  business  I  entrusted 
to  him. 

Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  in  that  kind  of 
business  ? — I  knew  he  had  been  several  years,  and 
I  knew  he  was  employed  in  doing  Government  expert 
business. 

Thank  you,  that  is  all  I  have  to  ask  yon,  Mr. 
Soames. 

SlE  0.  Etjssell, — There  is  one  question  which 
I  have  not  asked,  and  which  I  should  like  to  put. 

The  Pkesidbnt.— Certainly. 

Sib  C.  EussEliL. — In  whose  handwriting  do  you  say 


the  body  of  these  seven  disputed  Pamell  letters  is  ? — 
Which  seven  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  the  whole  batch  ? — You  have  only  got  six 
there  ;  I  have  in  my  hand  the  letter  begimling  "  Dear 
E.,  what  are  those  fellows  waiting  for."  I  say  that 
those  you  have  got  there  are  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mr.  Campbell. 

You  say  that  these  six  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Campbell  f — Yes,  and  I  can  give  you  reason  for  it ;  by 
comparison. 

Well,  if  you  wish  to  do  so  ;  I  only  wanted  to 
get  that.  As  regards  the  letter  of  January  9,  1882, 
you  say  you  can  form  no  opinion  ? — I  have  formed  no 
opinion. 

The  Pkbsident. — I  do  not  wish  to  criticize,  but  it 
would  be  very  convenient  if  during  the  whole  expert 
evidence  we  could  each  have  before  us  photographs 
or  something  which  we  might  follow  while  they  were 
giving  it. 

The  ATTOKNEy-GENEKAL.— Of  course  there  are  an 
enormous  number  of  documents,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  photograph- all  ;  but  I  think  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  anticipating  that  that  would  probably  be  your 
Lordship's  wish,  we  have  got  a  great  many  photo- 
graphed, and  they  might  be  handed  up  to  your  Lord- 
ships.    I  will  see  about  it  during  the  adjournment. 

ThePKESlDBNT.— Tor  instance,  there  is  a  long  letter 
alleged  to  be  Mr.  Parnell's  which  has  been  handed  in. 

The  Attobney-Genbbal.— No,  my  Lord  ;  we  have 
not  a  photograph  of  that. 

The  Peesident. — There  is  also  a  long  letter  alleged 
to  be  in  Mr.  Campbell's  writing. 

The  Attoeney- General.— I  think  the*  best  course 
will  be  to  see  what  we  have  got,  and  to  supplement 
them  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  Peesident. — If  your  mind  is  applied  to  it  that 
is  enough. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court,  the  re-examinatipu 
of  Mr.  Soames  by  the  Attoeney-Geneeal  was 
resumed. — You  referred,  Mr.  Soames,  to  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  Egan,  produced  by  Major  Le  Caron,  with  hand- 
writing upon  it,  and  the  date  April  30,  1881.  When 
did  you  first  see  that  photograph  ? — The  first  time  I 
saw  it  was  when  Major  Le  Caron  put  it  in  evidence 
in  Court. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  letter  of  January  9, 
1882,  was  first  seen  by  anybody  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Pamell  ? — That  letter  was  kept  under  lock  and  key 
by  myself  until  just  a  little  while  after  the 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  trial.  It  hadnot  been  seen 
by  anybody  except  the  experts,  Mr.  MacDonald,  and 
myself. 

Then  the  letter  was  not  seen  by  anybody  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Pamell  until  after  the  trial  of  the  action  of 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  ?— Not  vmtil  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  for  this  Commission. 

Can  you  fix  the  date  ?— I  can  give  you  the  actual 
date  by  reference  to  the  book. 

You  were  asked   as   to    a   man   Kirby,  sent  out  to 
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America.  You  said  he  was  sent  out  in  reference  to 
a  particular  document  believed  to  be  in  possession  of 
Sheridan,  and  you  told  Sir  C.  Bussell  that  some  one 
had  seen  it.    Who  was  that  ? 

Witness. — Mr.  Hurlbert. 

Sib  C.  Etjssell. — He  did  not  say  this  in  answer  to 
anything  I  asked. 

Witness. — I  told  you  that  his  instructions  were  in 
writing  to  get  a  particular  document. 

SlE  C.  BI7SSELL. — You  must  not  argue  with  me. 

The  Attoenet-GbnerAl. — You  have  spoken  of  pay- 
ments made  to  Mr.  Houston.  Did  he  make  any 
journeys  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  MacDonald  ? — 
Mr.  Houston  incurred  several  items  of  expenditure. 

I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  services  he  rendered, 
apart  from  expenses  out  of  pocket? — Mr. Houston  went 
abroad  on  more  than  one  occasion — to  Paris  and'  to 
Switzerland. 

Did  he  go  to  America  ? — Not  himself.  I  think  the 
cheques  I  have  spoken  of  extended  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years.  The  first  payment  was  made  on 
May  4,  1887,  and  the  last  in  the  present  year. 

You  spoke  of  ascertaining  these  matters  with  refer- 
ence to  what  was  going  on,  and  I  understand  you  were 
employing  a  detective  yourself  ? — I  was. 

You  mentioned  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of 
Sinclair,  whose  real  name  you  knew  to  be  O'Brien  ? 
■ — Yes,  I  know  his  name  to  be  O'Brien. 

Did  he  call  upon  you  spontaneously  ? — Yes,  he 
volunteered  his  information.  I  knew  he  -  had  come 
from  Bgan  in  America. 

Can  you  give  us  aboat  the  date  that  he  called  upon 
you  ? — I  can  give  you  his  letter. 

I  am  not  entitled  to  that  at  present.  What  I  want 
is  the  date. — October  8. 

The  ATTOBN-Er-GENEKAL.— I  wish  to  call  now,  my 
Lords,  the  clerk  irom  the  House  of  Commons  to  pro- 
duce the  roll,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  present.  I 
will,  therefore,  now  prove  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Parnell  in  reference  to  these  letters.  There  were 
three  statements  made,  two  of  which  will  be  proved 
by  "  Hansard,"  and  the  other  by  a  witness. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Woolacott  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  EONAN.  He  said, — I  was  the  Lobby  reporter 
6f  the  Central  News  in  1887.  I  remember  the  day 
after  the  publication  oE  the  facsimile  letter  in  The 
Times  I  had  an  interview  and  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
Parnell  in  the  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
wrote  down  faithfully  the  substance  of  that  conversa- 
tion. I  have  not  got  my  note.  I  destroyed  it.  I  saw 
my  report  of  the  conversation  in  the  papers  on  the 
following  day,  and  I  recognized  it  as  accurate.  It 
was  sent  to  nearly  every  paper. 

Will  you  kindly  look  at  The  Times  and  follow  me  as 
I  read.  The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  Mr.  Parnell  pointed  out  that,  although  at  first 
sight  some  of  the  letters  in  the  signature  attached  to 
the  facsimile   letter  in  The  Times  appear  to  resemble 


those  in  his  autograph,  on  close  comparison  there  is  a 
decided  and  striking  difference  in  many  important 
points.  For  example,  Mr.  Parnell's  signature  in- 
variably  slopes  in  an  upward  direction,  whereas  the 
signature  in  The  Times  slopes  downwards.  Again,  Mr. 
Parnell  in  signing  his  name  places  a  full-point  after 
the  '  S.,'  while  in  The  Tim^is  signature  no  such  stop 
appears.  Mr.  Parnell  further  pointed  out  that  the 
'  r  '  in  Parnell  and  the  '  0  '  in  Chas.  are  quite 
different  from  anything  -he  has  written.  The  '  Ch.  ' 
in  Chas.  is  of  abnormal  length,  very  much  longer,  Mr. 
Parnell  asserts,  than  he  has  ever  written  it.  The  '  S  ' 
and  '  P  '  are  the  only  letters  in  the  whole  signature 
which  resemble  the  same  letters  in  a  genuine  signa- 
ture. Mr.  Parnell  further  stated  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  '  a  '  in  Chas.  in  The  Times  the  pen  had 
evidently  been  taken  off  the  paper,  while  he  invariably 
writes  Chas.  without  any  break.  With  regard  to  the 
signature  generally,  the  hon.  gentleman  stated  that  it 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  person  accustomed  to  pen- 
manship and  writing  a  flowing  hand,  while  his  own 
handwriting  is  cramped  in  style.  The  '  a  '  in  Chas. 
is  also  different,  Mr.  Parnell  stated,  from  the  '  a  '  he 
is  accustomed  to  make.  The  letter  and  signature  Mr, 
Parnell  characterized  as  impudent  forgeries,  and  he 
stated  that  he  has  a  strong  suspicion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  writer.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  not 
as  yet  considered  the  question  of  instituting  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  The  Times." 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  accurate  ? — I  da. 

The  Attorney-Gbnbkai  (to  the  Court).— The 
only  thing  that  had  then  been  published  was  the  letter 
of  May  15,  the  facsimile  letter  beginning  "  I  am  not 
surprised." 

Cross-examined  by  SiB  C.  BUSSEU.. — I  gather  from 
that  report  that  you  did  not  take  it  question  and 
answer  ? — No. 

That  is  a  summary  of  the  conversation  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  was  going  into 
the  House  and  I  met  Mr.  Parnell  as  he  was  going  in. 
I  believe  we  walked  down  the  corridor  towards  the 
library,  and  tbe  conversation  took  place  as  we  went. 

How  long  were  you  with  him  ? — Five  or  six 
minutes. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attoenet-Gbneeal.— Did  you 
know  Mr.  Parnell  before  ? — Yes. 

You  had  had  conversations  with  him  before  ? — Yes. 

You  sent  that  to  The  Times  and  all  the  daily 
papers  ? — I  did  not  send  it  myself.  It  was  sent 
through  the  agency. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  was  sent  to  the  Irish  papers 
as  well  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  it  was. 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  any  contradiction  of 
that  statem.ant  as  you  reported  it  ? — No. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  following  statement 
which  was  issued  by  the  Press  Association  to  the 
daily  papers  :— 

"  Mr.  Parnell  declares  that  the  letter  attributed  to 
him  by  The  Times  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
clumsy  forgery.  The  handwriting,  he  says,  in  no 
way  resembles  that  of  any  person  who  ever  acted  as 
his  amanuensis,  while  the  signature  is  a  bad  imita- 
tion. He  fancies  he  sees  in  the  handwriting  a  resem- 
blance  to   that   of   a   person   with   whom  he  was  in 
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correspondence  about  18  months  ago,  and  his  present 
suspicion  is  that  the  body  of  the  epistle  and  the 
signature  are  the  work  of  one  hand.  The  hon. 
member  has  telegraphed  for  letters  which  he  received 
from  the  individual  in  question,  and  if  his  suspicion  is 
confirmed  after  a  close  scrutiny,  he  will  take  steps  to 
bring  the  alleged  fraud  home  to  the  perpetrator.  He 
does  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  person  whom  he 
suspects  is  sufficiently  unprincipled  to  commit  a  fraud 
of  the  kind  suggested.  Mr.  Farnell  admits  that  at 
the  first  cursory  glance  the  alleged  facsimile  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  bis  signature.  Indeed,  before 
making  a  close  examination  he  assumed,  knowing 
that  the  text  of  the  document  was  never  dictated  by 
him,  either  that  an  autograph  given  by  him  to  some 
political  admirer  had  been  utilized  by  the  forger  or 
that  the  person  responsible  for  the  document  had  some- 
how obtained  possession  of  a  sheet  of  notepaper  on 
wliich  he  had  written  his  name  for  his  secretary's  use. 
In'.the  first  connexion  Mr.  Farnell  explains  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  him  when  asked  for  his  auto- 
graph to  place  it  at  the  top  of  a  page  of  notepaper. 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  letter  alleged  to  have 
emanated  from  Mr.  Farnell  the  signature  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  second  page,  and  that  the  writing  on 
the  first  page  is  crowded  towards  the  bottom  as  though 
the  signature  had  been  previously  filled  in.  In  the 
second  connexion  Mr.  Farnell  states  that  frequently 
when  in  a  hurry  he  has  left  a  sheet  or  two  of  note- 
paper  signed  for  his  secretary  to  fill  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  at  his  leisure.  On  closer  inspection  of  the 
alleged  facsimile,  however,  Mr.  Farnell  discards  this 
theory  altogether,  and  emphatically  declares  that  the 
signature  is  a  forgery.  He  calls  attention  to  several 
important  diilerences  which  would  immediately  strike 
an  expert  in  handwriting.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Farnell 's  writing  is  very  cramped,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  pronounced  uniformity  in  the  length 
of  the  long  letters.  The  signature  reproduced  by  The 
Times  is  much  bolder  and  freer  and  the  long  letters 
are  marked  by  considerable  irregularity.  The  initial 
letter  Mr.  Farnell  declares  to  be  written  in  a  style 
never  yet  adopted  by  him.  The  final  letter  also 
differs  materially  from  that  in  other  specimens  of  his 
signature.  Mr.  Farnell  points  out  several  other 
details  in  which  his  individuality  has  not  been  faith- 
fully copied,  and  in  proof  of  his  allegations  produced 
a  large  bundle  of  cheques  bearing  his  signature  and 
invited  comparisons.  In  May,  1882,  when  the 
incriminating  letter  is  alleged  to  have  been  written, 
Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  now  a  member  of  Farliament, 
was  Mr.  Farnell's  private  secretary — a  post  which  ho 
still  fills.  The  handwriting  of  The.  Times  letter  is 
admittedly  not  that  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr. 
Farnell's  intimate  friends  say  that  he  will  never  on 
any  account  accept  assistance,  except  from  his 
secretary,  in  reference  to  his  correspondence.  Mr. 
Heal\.  who  officiated  as  private  secretary  to  his 
political  chief  before  Mr.  Campbell,  likewise  writes 
in  a  hand  quite  different  from  that  of  the  reproduced 
letter.  While  Mr.  Farnell  himself,  in  referring  to 
the  subject,  devotes  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
clerical  discrepancies,  which  he  regards  as  proof  of 
forgery,  his  followers  lay  stress  on  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  document,  and  ridicule  the  idea  that 
their  leader  should  be  charged  with  its  authorship. 
The  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  especially  referred 
to  as  unlikely  to  have  come  from  Mr.  Farnell.  It  is 
pointed  out  that,  while  in  the  paragraph  in  question 
the  writer  gives  permission  for  the  letter  to  be  shown 


to  those  who  can  be  trusted,  in  an  earlier  paragraph 
he  says  its  contents  can  be  told  to  all  concerned,  a 
distinct  contradiction  in  terms.  Again,  the  writer 
enjoins  his  correspondent  not  to  let  his  address  be 
known,  and  at  the  same  time  omits  to  give  any 
address.  The  Farnellites  protest  that  such  an  effusion 
never  came  from  their  chief.  Among  certain  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  not  only  is  the 
letter  believed  to  have  been  dictated  by 
Mr.  Farnell,  but  it  is  hinted  that  others, 
which,  if  genuine,  are  even  more  damaging, 
can  be  produced  if  necessary.  One  document 
especially  is  referred  to  in  precise  terms,  and  its  pub- 
lication at  an  early  date  is  threatened.  Until  Mr. 
Farnell  has  received  the  letters  for  which  he  has  tele- 
graphed to  Ireland  he  will  not  decide  as  to  what 
course  he  will  adopt,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  let  the 
matter  rest,  and,  despite  Mr.  Sexton's  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  an  English  jury  returning  an  unfair 
verdict,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  Court  of  law  may 
be  asked  to  adjudicate  on  the  subject." 


The  Attoeney-Gbneeal. — There  were  two  state- 
ments, my  Lords,  made  in  the  years  1887  and  1888  by 
Mr.  Farnell  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  propose 
to  read  them  from  "  Hansard,"  if  my  learned  friend 
does  not  object. 

Mr.  MUEPHV  read  these  two  statements.  The  first, 
made  on  April  18,  1SS7,  ran  :  — 

"  I  was  asked  officially  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening  whether  I  would  speak  after  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Mid  Lothian,  and  I  replied  that  I  ivould, 
and  that  I  only  intended  to  say  a  few  words  in  refer- 
ence to  this  calumny.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  whicn  I  desired.  Now,  Sir, 
when  I  first  heard  of  this  preciou.s  concoction — I  heard 
of  it  before  I  saw  it,  because  I  do  not  take  or  even 
read  The  Times  usually — when  I  heard  that  a  letter  of 
this  description,  bearing  my  signature,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  The  Times,  I  supposed  that  same  autograph 
of  mine  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  person  for 
whom  it  had  not  been  intended,  and  that  it  had  been 
made  use  of  in  this  way.  I  supposed  that  some  blank 
sheet  containing  my  signature — such  as  many  mem- 
bers who  are  asked  for  their  signatures  frequently 
send — I  supposed  that  such  a  blank  sheet  had  fallen 
into  hands  for  which  it  had  not  been  intended,  and 
that  it  had  been  misused'  in  this  fashion,  or  that  some- 
thing of  that  kind  had  happened.  But  when  I  saw 
what  purported  to  be  my  signature,  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  an  audacious  and  unblushing  fabrication.  Why, 
Sir,  many  members  of  this  House  have  seen  my  signa- 
ture, and  if  they  will  compare  it  with  what  purports 
to  be  my  signature  in  The  Times  of  this  morning  they 
will  see  that  there  are  only  two  letters  in  the  whole 
name  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  letters  in  ray 
own  signature.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  conduc- 
tors of  a  responsible  and  what  used  to  be  a  respect- 
able journal  could  have  been  so  hoodwinked,  so 
hoaxed,  so  bamboozled— and  that  is  the  most  charitable 
iuterpretation  which  I  can  place  on  it — as  to  publish 
such  a  prnduction  as  that  as  my  signature.  My  writ- 
ing— its  whole  character — is  entirely  different.  I  un- 
fortunately write  a  very  cramped  hand  ;  my  letters 
huddle  into  each  other,  and  I  write  with  very  great 
difficulty  and  slowness.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  labour  and  a 
toil  to  me  to  write  anything  at  all.  But  the  signature 
in  question  is  written  by  a  ready  penman,  who  has  evi- 
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dently  covered  as  many  leagues  of  letter  paper  in  Ms 
life  as  I  have  yards.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  time, 
as  I  have  said,  to  enter  into  full  details  and  minutiae 
as  to  comparisons  of  handwriting,  but  if  the  House 
could  see  my  signature  and  the  forged  fabricated 
signature  they  would  see  that  except  as  regards  two 
letters  the  whole  signature  bears  no  resemblance  to 
mine.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  letter.  The 
letter  does  not  purport  to  be  in  my  handwriting.  We 
are  not  informed  who  has  written  it.  It  is  not 
alleged  even  that  it  was  written  by  any  one  who  was 
ever  associated  with  me.  The  name  of  this  anonymous 
letter  writer  is  not  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  who 
he  can  be.  The  writing  is  strange  to  me.  I  think  I 
should  insult  myself  if  I  said — I  think,  however,  that 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say  it,  in  order  that  my  denial  may 
be  full  and  complete — that  I  certainly  never  heard  of 
the  letter.  I  never  directed  such  a  letter  to  he 
written.  I  never  saw  such  a  letter  before  I  saw  it  in 
The  Times  this  morning.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
letter  is  preposterous  on  the  surface.  The  phraseology 
of  it  is  absurd — as  absurd  as  any  phraseology  that 
could  be  attributed  to  me  could  possibly  be.  In  every 
part  of  it  it  bears  absolute  and  irrefutable  evidence 
of  want  of  genuineness  and  want  of  authenticity. 
Politics  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  this  country 
when  a  leader  of  a  party  of  86  members  has  to  stand 
up  at  ten  minutes  past  1  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
order  to  defend  himself  from  an  anonymous  fabrication 
such  as  that  which  is  contained  in  The  Times  of  this 
morning.  I  have  always  held  with  regard  to  the  late 
Mr.  Forster  that  his  treatment  of  his  political  pri- 
soners was  a  humane  treatment  and  a  fair  treatment, 
and  I  think  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no  other,  he 
should  have  hoen  shielded  from  such  an  attempt  as  was 
made  on  his  life  by  the  Invincible  Association.  I 
never  had  the  slightest  notion  in  the  world  that  the 
life  of  the  late  Mr.  Forster  was  in  danger,  or  that  any 
conpiracywas  on  foot  against  him  or  any  other  official 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  I  had  no  more  notion  than  an 
unborn  child  that  there  was  such  a  conspiracy  as  that 
of  the  Invinoibles  in  existence,  and  no  one  was  more 
surprised,  more  thunderstruck,  and  more  astonished 
than  I  was  when  that  bolt  from  the  blue  fell  upon  us 
in  the  Phcenix  Park  murders.  I  knew  not  in  what 
direction  to  look  for  this  calamity.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  if  I  had  been  in  the  park  that  day 
I  would  gladly  have  stood  between  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that  between  their  daggers  and  Mr, 
Burke  too.  Now,  Sir,  I  leave  this  subject.  I  have 
Buffered  more  than  any  other  man  from  that  terrible 
deed  in  the  Phosnix  Park,  and  the  Irish  nation  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  nation  through  it." 

The  second  statement,  made  July  6,  1888,  after 
some  preliminary  observations,  proceeded  : — 

• '  I  will  first  deal  with  the  letters  in  the  order  In 
which  they  were  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man the  Attorney-General,  the  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ants in  this  case.  The  first  of  them  was  a  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
under  date  February  24,  188]." 

Then   the  letter  is  set  out.     1  will   not    read    it,  my 
Lords. 

"  The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-General  went  on 
to  state  that  Mr.  O'Leary  was  a  person  who 
had  been  convicted  of  treason-felony.  Well,  Sir, 
in  regard  to  that  letter,  I  have  not  seen  it,  but 
L  am    perfectly    convinced    that    it    is  an  undoubted 
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forgery,  and  that  if  the  case  had  gone  on,  and 
if  that  letter  had  been  produced  by  the  defend- 
ants in  the  case,  it  would  have  been  easily  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  that  letter  is  a 
forgery.  With  regard  to  Mr.  O'Leary,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  know  him  personally,  and  from  my  long  know- 
ledge of  him  I  am  convinced — both  from  my  know- 
ledge of  his  public  and  private  character — that  he 
never  would  have  countenanced  or  taken  part  in  any 
scheme  of  assassination  whatever.  Further,  although 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  line  of  defence  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell  would  have  adopted,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
O'Leary,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  do  so— he  is  now 
living  in  Ireland,  and  has  been  for  several  years — 
would  have  coms  into  the  box  and  would  have  sworn 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  imputation 
against  him  contained  in  that  letter.  The  next  letter 
is  one  from  myself.  It  bears  no  date  except  that  of 
Tuesday,  and  it  is  a  short  letter  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  '  Dear  Sir, — Tell  B.  to  write  to  me  direct.    Have 
not  yet  received  the  papers. 

"  '  Yours  very  truly, 

"  '  Chas.  S.  Paenell.' 
I  can  only  say.  Sir,  I  have  not  seen  this  letter. 
It  may  be  genuine,  but  certainly  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  business  of  that  kind  which  could  have 
called  upon  me  to  write  such  a  letter.  The  letter,  of 
course,  is  of  an  innocent  character  ;  all  I  have  got  to 
say  about  it  is  that  it  may  have  been  written 
by  me,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  not  written  by  me.  The  next  letter  is 
one  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  or  alleged  to  be  from 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  under  date  October  25,  1881. 
Now,  Sir,  this  letter  was  alleged  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defendants  to  have  been  found  in  James  Carey's 
house  in  Dublin  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  was 
found  in  James  Carey's  house  in  Dublin,  it  was  found 
by  the  police.  The  police  thoroughly  searched  James 
Carey's  house  from  top  to  bottom,  and  did  find  there 
some  admitteflly  genuine  letters  of  Mr.  Egan,  which 
have  not  been  produced  in  the  case.  But  if  this  let- 
ter was  found  by  the  police,  the  excuse — and  this  is 
the  only  controversial  matter  I  will  go  into  in  refer- 
ence to  this  case,  because  it  concerns  an  absent  man 
— namely,  Mr.  Egan,  against  whom  no  charge  has 
ever  been  advanced  in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter— the  excuse  that  was  given  for 
not  producing  any  documents  or  the  persons  from  whom 
the  defendants  got  any  documents  could  not  bold,  for 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  produce  the  police  to 
say  they  found  the  letter  if  it  was  found  at  all.  Sir, 
Mr.  Egan  has  cabled  from  America  denying  in  the 
strocgest  terms  that  he  ever  wrote  any  such  letter  to 
Carey.  The  next  letter  is  one  alleged  to  be  in  the 
writing  of  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  who  was  my  private 
secretary  for  some  years,  and  to  be  signed  by  myself. 
Now,  Sir,  this  letter  I  denounce  as  an  absolute 
forgery.  I  never  wrote  it  ;  I  never  signed  it  ;  I  never 
directed  it  to  be  written,  I  never  authorized  it  to  be 
written,  and  I  never  saw  it.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
never  seen  this  letter,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say 
whether  it  is  in  Mr.  Campbell 's  handwriting  or  not, 
but  if  the  body  of  it  is  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  the  alleged  facsimile  of  another  alleged  letter 
of  mine  published  by  The  Times  last  year,  I 
most  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's handwriting.  The  next  letter  is  one  alleged 
to  be  signed  by  myself.  It  is  under  date  May  15,  1882. 
This   letter   was   published   by   The    Times    in   fac- 
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Bimile  a  year  ago.  At  the  time  I  denied  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  it  was  signed  by  me  or  authorized 
by  me,  or  that  I  knew  anything  whatever  about  it. 
I  repeat  that  denial  here  to-day,  and  I  say  that  the 
statement  made  in  Court,  that  the  body  of  the  letter 
was  in  Mr.  Henry  Campbell's  handwriting,  was  untrue. 
It  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  Mr.  Henry  Camp- 
bell's handwriting.  With  regard  to  thi^  particular 
letter,  I  may  mention  the  fact — I  think  I  ought  to 
mention  the  fact,  which  I  never  mentioned  before, 
because  at  the  time  I  was  dealing  with  this  subject  in 
the  House  formerly  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact — and 
it  is  that  the  signature  which  is  attached  to  this 
letter  is  a  copy  of  a  signature  of  mine  which  I  have 
not  used  since  the  end  of  1879.  Theletter  bearing  date 
loth  of  May,  1882,  has  attached  to  it  a  copy  of  a 
signature  of  mine  which  I  have  not  used  since  the 
end  of  1879.  At  the  time  I  was  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  House  before  I  had  forgotten  that  I  ever 
had  used  such  a  signature — indeed,  the  three  years' 
interval  between  the  years  1879  and  1882  had  caused 
me  to  forget  that  I  ever  had  used  such  a  signature  as 
that  attached  to  this  letter,  and  it  was  only  upon 
looking  over  correspondence  with  my  agent,  consist- 
ing of  about  100  letters  which  I  have  written  during 
the  last  ten  years,  that  I  found  I  had  changed  my 
signature  at  the  end  of  1879.  Then  1  remembered 
definitely  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  so  changed  it. 
I  changed  it  at  the  end  of  1879,  when  I  first  went  to 
America,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
letter  written  by  me  since  then,  or  a  single  signature 
attached  by  me  to  any  document,  public  or  private, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  I  used  up  to  that  date  at 
the  end  of  that  year.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fact, 
and  the  House  will  give  it  that  significance  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  That  fact,  I  may  say,  does  not  apply 
to  another  of  the  letters,  the  one  dated  fromKilmain- 
ham.  The  letter  dated  from  Kilmainham  undoubtedly 
does  bear  an  imitation,  a  fairly  good  imitation,  of 
the  signature  I  was  in  the  habit  of  using  at  that  time. 
Then  comes  another  letter,  under  date  June  16,  1882. 
I  denounce  that  letter  as  an  absolute  forgery.  I  never 
wrote  it  ;  I  never  heard  of  it  until  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney-General  read  it  out  in  his  statement, 
and  I  certainly  never  signed  it  or  caused  it  to  be  written. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the  letter  of  the  same  date 
subsequently  read  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney- 
General.  Now,  Sir, I  come  to  the  letter  which  is  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  under  date 
February  8,  1882,  from  Cannes,  France,  to  the  execu- 
tive of  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League  of 
Great  Britain .  I  have  not  seen  this  letter  and  1  have 
no  means  of  saying  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  from  its  context  and  the  nature 
of  it,  to  be  a  genuine  letter  1  am  not  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  is  genuine  until  I  have  seen  it  and  have 
some  opportunity  of  testing  its  authenticity  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me,  from 'the  words  and  the  context,  to  be 
a  genuine  letter.  He  says  : — '  Mr.  M'Sweeny  will 
also  have  informed  you  that  I  received  the  pro- 
mised cheque  £100  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  day  I  left 
London.'  Now,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was 
going  to  leave  London  when  he  did.  I  certainly  never 
gave  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  a  cheque  for  £100  or  any  money 
whatever  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  save 
once  many  years  ago — it  must  be  ten  or  12  years  ago 
— at  the  time  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  was  alive.  A  testi- 
monial was  got  up  for  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  then  an 
ofiicer  of  the  Home  Rule  Confederation  of  Great 
Britain,  because  he  had  fallen  dangerously  ill   and   it 


was  thought  likely  that  he  was  going  to  lose  the  sight 
of  his  eyes.  I  subscribed  some  small  sum  on  that 
occasion.  That  is  the  only  sum  I  ever  paid  to  Mr. 
Frank  Byrne.  My  memory  is  perfectly  clear  and  distinct 
onthat,  andastothis  cheque  for  £100,  I  certainly  never 
paid  him  that  or  any  sum  of  money  at  all.  My  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy)willtell  youthatitwas  hewho  paidMr.Frank 
Byrne  the  £100  cheque  on  the  day  he  left,  innocently 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  duty  as  president  of 
the  National  League  of  Great  Britain.  I  had  very 
little  to  do  with  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  at  any  time.  I 
was  not  a  member  of  the  National  League  of  Great 
Britain,  of  which  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  was  the  secretary. 
I  saw  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  very  seldom  indeed,  and  I  had 
no  means  of  knowing  his  goings  out  or  his  comings  in. 
But  if  I  had  been  in  a  different  position  it  would  not 
necessarily  have  attached  any  suspicion  whatever  to 
me.  I  merely  state  the  facts  as  they  are.  I  think 
that  that  finishes  all  the  references  I  have  to  make  to 
these  letters.'' 

SlE  C.  E0SSELL. — My  Lords,  there  is  another  passage 
which  my  friend  has  omitted  (reading)  : — 

"  The  great  majority  of  them  are  palpable 
forgeries — most  undoubted  forgeries  ;  they  bear  the 
look  of  forgery  on  their  very  face.  The  context  of 
most  of  these  letters  is  perfectly  absurd.  In  order 
to  attach  any  credence  to  them  you  must  suppose  that 
I  deliberately  put  myself  in  the  power  of  a  great 
number  of  people  who  were  privy  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  that  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  them, 
attaching  my  own  signature  to  letters,  that  I  put 
myself  in  the  power  of  men  who  had  halters  round 
their  necks  and  were  accessories,  and  that  I  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  being  accessory  before 
or  after  the  fact.  The  letter  alleged  to  be 
written  from  Kilmainham  Prison  is  plainly  an  incite- 
ment by  me  to  Mr.  Egan  to  compass  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Forster.  The  House  must  suppose  that  I,  a 
prisoner  in  Kilmainham,  with  a  desire  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Forster,  was  fool  enough  to'  communicate  this 
desire  to  Mr.  Egan  in  writing,  with  all  the  risks,  the 
absolute  certainty  that  the  governor  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  become  possessed  of  the  letter  long  before 
it  could  reach  Mr.  Egan,  who  was  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  I  do  not  wish  to  enlarge  upon  these  matters. 
I  could  go  over  every  one  of  these  letters  and  show 
the  inherent  absurdities  and  improbabilities  con- 
nected with  all  of  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass 
on  your  kind  indulgence.  Sir,  and  that  of  the 
House,  and  I  will  only  say  that  the  absurdity  of 
the  whole  series  of  letters,  with  the  one  or  twe 
trifling  exceptions  I  have  pointed  out,  mast  be  pal- 
pable on  the  face  of  them,  to  every  fair-minded  man." 

The  next  witness  called  was  Mr.  John  Cameron 
MacDonald,  who  was  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
Gbnbeai.. 

You  are,  I  think,  the  manager  of  Tlie  Times  ?— 
I  am. 

How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — For  the  last  ten  or  12 
years. 

Only  just  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no,  if  you 
please.  Sometime  in  1886,  about  the  middle  of  1886, 
was  a  communication  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston 
respecting  the  existence  of  certain  letters  ?— • 
Yes. 

Can  you  fix  the  time  nearer  than  that  ?— In  June, 
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In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  did  you  have  another 
communication  from  Mr.  Houston  through.  Mr. 
Buckle  ?— I  did. 

What  time  in  the  autumn  was  it  that  the  com- 
munication came  to  you  from  Mr.  Houston  ?— Ahout 
the  end  of  October. 

When  first  were  any  letters  brought  to' you  ?  —At 
that  time. 

How  many  ?— Five  of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  five  of 
Patrick  Egan's. 

Was  it  five  or  six  of  Mr.  Egan's  P— Five. 

Well,  perhaps  you  had  better  have  them  again. 
(Documents  handed  to  witness.)  Will  you  take  these, 
Mr.  MacDonald,  and  pick  out  which  they  were  ?  Will 
you  "give  me  the  five  and  I  can  identify  them  ? 
(Documents  handed  to  Attorney-General.)  My  Lords, 
they  are  the  letter  headed  "91  82— What  are  these 
fellows  waiting  for?  "the  facsimile  letter,  and  the  three 
dated"  TQesday."Nowwemust  have  the Egan  letters. — 
I  find  there  were  six  letters  of  Egan's  and  five  of  Mr. 
Parnell's.  But  there  is  one  here  addressed  to  James 
Carey  which  was  not  received  at  that  time, 

Thedatesare  February  24,1881,  February  10  and  June 
10,  1881,  March  11,1882,  March  8,  1882,  and  Tuesday. 
Now,  at  the  time  that  you  received  those  letters 
were  you  under  any  bargain  to  purchase  them  at  any 
time  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

Was  there  any  stipulation  that  you  should  make  any 
payment  in  respect  of  them  whatever  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

Did  you  make  any  stipulation  as  to  their  being  sub-> 
mitted  to  anybody  ? — Yes. 

Just  state  shortly  what  it  was  ? — ^We  stipulated 
that  the  letters  should  be  submitted  to  the  solicitor 
for  the  paper  and  their  legal  value  and  authenticity 
decided  upon.  Being  satisfied  upon  these  two  points, 
the  point  of  authenticity  and  the  point  of  legal  value, 
we  would  then  pay  for  them  the  price  which  Mr. 
Houston  represented  to  me  that  he  had  paid  for  them. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  If  you  returned  these 
letters  after  examination,  were  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  pay  anything  at  all  ? — Not  a  farthing. 

For  how  long  were  the  letters  in  the  hands  of  your 
solicitor  and  whoever  he  thought  fit  to  consult  in  order 
to  have  their  genuineness  tested  ? — The  letters  re- 
mained in  my  possession  until  April — from  the  end  of 
October,  1886,  until  April,  1887. 

Then  I  may  take  it  the  letters  remained  in  your 
possession  from  October,  1886,  till  after  April  18, 
when  the  facsimile  letter  was  published  ? — Yes,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Did  you  know  that  what  were  believed  to  be 
genuine  signatures  of  Mr.  Parnell's  were  being  pro- 
cured for  purposes  of  comparison  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  what  expert  was  being  consulted  ?— I 
did. 

Mr.  Inglis  ?— Yes  ;  he  came  to  my  ofBce  and 
examined  the  documents  there. 

Now,  when  the  letters  first  came  to  you,  of  course 
they  appeared  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.     Had  you 


any  information  given  to  you  as  to  whose  handwriting 
the  body  of  the  letters  or  any  of  them  was  supposed  to 
be  in  ? — ^None  whatever. 

And  until  certain  documents  had  been  discovered 
and  compared  had  you  any  communication  made  to 
you  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  body  was  supposed 
to  be  in  ? — None. 

When  did  yon  first  hear  that  the  body  of  some  of 
them  or  some  part  of  them  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell  ?— I  think  the  first  sug- 
gestion to  that  effect  was  made  by  Mr.  Inglis,  the 
expert. 

Yes  ;  that  would  enable  you  to  fix  about  when  the 
identification,  or  supposed  identification,  of  the  body 
was  first  communicated  to  you.  Was  it  before  April  18 
or  not  ? — Oh,  long  before  that. 

How  long  before  that  ? — I  should  think  a  month  ot 
two. 

At  any  rate,  Mr,  Inglis  was  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  communication  to  you.  You  knew  of  the 
letters  being  submitted  to  examination  as  you  have 
stated.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Soames  about  them 
repeatedly  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Inglis  more  than  once  ? — Several 
times. 

Ultimately,  on  April  18  you  published  the  facsimile 
of  the  alleged  letter.  At  the  time  that  you  published 
it  did  you  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine  letter  of  Mr, 
Parnell's  ? — Certainly. 

Now,  when  did  you  first  get  the  other  two  alleged 
lette  r  of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  the  June  16  letter  ? — I 
think  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  ' 

From  whom  ? — From  Mr,  Houston, 

And  when  did  you  see  the  James  Carey  letter, 
Patrick  Egan  to  James  Carey  ? — The  Patrick  Egan  to 
James  Carey  letter  came  with  those  two  letters. 

You  said  in  the  autumn  of  1887,  about  what  date  in 
the  autumn  of  1887.  Do  not  let  me  misrepresent  you  ? 
— I  could  not  fix  the  date. 

Did  you  not  say  that  these  two  letters  and  one 
rom  Egan  to  Carey  came  sometime  in  the  autumn  of 
1887  ? — They  came  together. 

Did  you  submit  these  three  letters  to  Mr.  Sbames 
and  Mr.  Inglis  ?— I  did. 

How  soon  after  you  got  them  ? — Immediately  after- 
wards. 

You  have  another  Egan  letter,  I  think  ? — There  is 
the  "  City  Bakery  "  letter  ;  my  recollection  is  that 
that  came  with  the  letters  of  Davitt  and  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

The    O'Kelly    letter,    the    Davitt    letter,   and    the 

"  City  Bakery  "  Egan  letter  you  rfeceived    about   the 

ame    time  ;    when    was    that  ? — Almost  immediately 

after  that  or  immediately    before.     The    two    parcels 

of  these  letters  came  close  upon  each  other. 

Did  you  submit  these  to  Mr.  Soames  ?— I  did. 

Immediately  ?— Yes. 

When  Mr.  Houston  first  brought  you  the  letters  in 
October,  1886,  did  he  tell  you  from  whom  they  came  ? 
—No. 

When  did  you  first  learn  the  name  of  Figott  as  being , 
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that  of  the  person  from  whom  they  came  f — A  very 
considerable  time  afterwards. 

Fix  the  day  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  fix  the  date. 

From  whom  did  you  learn  the  name  of  Mr.  Pigott  ? 
—I  think  Mr.  Houston  mentioned  the  name  to  me. 

When  you  received  the  first  batch  of  letters  did  you 
give  any  pledge  to  Mr.  Houston  that  you  would  not 
disclose  the  name  of  the  person  who  obtained  them  ? 
— Yes.^ 

What  pledge  did  you  give  ? — I  undertook  to  observe 
the  same  secrecy  with  respect  to  these  letters  as  is 
commonly  observed  by  journalists  in  the  case  of  con- 
fidential communications. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  pledge  yourself  to  secrecy  on  receiving  in- 
formation ? — There  is  an  understanding  to  that  eifect. 

And  you  gave  the  same  pledge  to  Mr.  Houston  on 
this  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  pledge  that  yon  in- 
structed Mr.  Soames  to  instruct  me  to  make  the 
statement  which  I  made  in  the  action  of  "  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter  "  ?— It  was. 

Had  you  made  any  communication  to  Mr.  Soames  of 
either  Mr.  Houston's  name  or  Mr.  Pigott's  before  the 
action  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  ?— No.  I  think  I 
might  have  mentioned  Mr.  Houston's  name. 

Did  you  learn  at  some  time  or  other  that  Mr.  Pigott 
bad  made  a  statement  to  Mr.  Soames,  your  solicitor  ? 
—Yes. 

When  were  you  told  that  ? — Some  little  time  ufter 
the  statement  was  made. 

That  was  in  October,  1888  ?— Yes. 

Thereupon  you  gave  instructions  that,  as  far  as  you 
were  concerned,  a  full  statement  could  be  made 
openly  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

Just  tell  us  again  the  total  amount  you  paid  to  Mr. 
Houston  in  connexion  with  the  letters  ? — £1,780  was 
the  sum  which  Mr.  Houston  represented  as  having 
spent  in  gaining  possession  of  the  letters.  On  his  own 
behalf  he  made  a  point  of  declining  to  take  anything 
more  ttan  that  strict  amount. 

There  was  no  remuneration  to  him  ? — No. 

He  represented  that  he  had  had  to  spend  that  sum  of 
money  ? — That  he  had  spent  it  in  obtaining  possession 
of  the  documents. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  it  was  paid,  in  what  pro- 
portions or  instalments  l"— The  first  payment  was 
made  about  the  end  of  May,  1887,  and  was  £1,000. 
Then  there  were  two  payments,  each  of  i!200,  in  July, 
making  £1,400.  Lastly,  there  were  two  payments  in 
January,  1888,  one  of  £200  and  the  other  of  £180. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  in  chief  of 
the  witness  the  Attorney-General  put  in  the  draft  of 
November  20,  1885,  with  the  Parnell  signature,  ex- 
plaining that  it  had  just  been  received. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  AsQUlTH. — When  did  you  first 
learn  that  there  were  letters  of  Mr  Parnell's  in  the 
market  1 — In  June,  1886. 


You  refer  to  the  communication  that  you  have 
already  told  us  of  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  first  information  you  received  that 
there  was  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  had  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  known  Mr.  Houston  previously  ? — Slightly. 
I  had  met  him  once. 

What  did  you  know  him  as  ? — As  secretary  of  the 
Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 

That  is  a  political  association  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  but 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Houston  distinctly  announced 
that  in  coming  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  these  letters 
he  came  in  his  private  capacity. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  first  communication 
that  Mr.  Houston  made  to  you  ?  Was  it  by  writing  or 
interview  ? — He  came  to  Mr.  Buckle,  the  Editor. 

Did  Mr.  Buckle  send  him  to  yon  ? — No,  not  on  the 
first  occasion.  Mr.  Buckle  told  me  Mr.  Houston's 
object  in  calling  upon  him. 

What  was  his  object  ? — He  stated  that  certain 
letters,  compromising  documents,  were  known  to  be  in 
existence  and  that  he  hoped  the  Times  would  under- 
take to  find  them.  For  that  purpose  he  suggested 
that  The  Times  should  undertake  the  expense  of  in- 
quiring and  obtaining  possession  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Houston  conveyed  to  Mr.  Buckle  that  at  that 
time  he  was  not  in  possession  of  the  documents  him- 
self ?— Yes. 

Was  that  all  Mr.  Buckle  told  you  ?— Yes. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Houston  yourself  ? — No. 

What  was  the  next  step  in  the  negotiations  P — I 
caused  the  intimation  to  be  made  to  Mr,  Houston  that 
we  could  not  undertake  any  investigation  or  inquiry  of 
that  kind. 

How  was  that  intimation  made  ? — Through  Mr. 
Buckle. 

Verbally  ?— Yes. 

Now  tell  us  anything  else  that  took  place. — But  we 
stated  that  if  letters  were  produced  to  us,  and  we 
were  satisfied  that  they  were  genuine  and  authentic 
and  of  legal  value,  we  would  think  of  it. 

What  was  the  next  step  ? — I  heard  nothing  more 
about  the  matter  until  October. 

What  did  you  hear  then  ? — Mr.  Houston  came  agam 
to  Mr.  Buckle  and  said  that  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  documents. 

Since  his  last  interview  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  show  them  to  Mr.  Buckle  ?— He  did,  I- 
believe,  on  the  understanding  of  secrecy. 

What  reply  did  Mr.  Buckle  make  to  him  ? — Mr. 
Buckle  referred  him  to  me. 

Did  he  come  to  you  ? — He  did. 

When  was  that  ? — Towards  the  end  of  October,  1886. 
Have  you  any  means  of  fixing  the  date  precisely  ? — 
No. 

You  made  no  memorandum  of  ydur  interview  at  the 
time  ? — No. 

Was  anybody  else  present  ?— No. 

Tell  me,  please,  precisely  what   occurred   between  ' 
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you  and  Mr.  Houston  at  this  interview? — Mr.  Houston 
in  the  first  place  showed  me  copies  of  the  letters. 

Had  he  the  original  letters  with  him  ? — No ,  I  did 
not  see  the  original  letters  until  several  days  after- 
•wards. 

How  many  copies  did  he  show  you  ? — My  impression 
is  that  he  only  read  copies  of  two  letters — the  Kil- 
mainham  letter  of  January  9   and  the  facsimile  letter. 

He  showed  yon  copies  of  those  two  ? — He  read  them 
to  me. 

What  followed  ? — That  was  all  ;  but  he  wished  to 
know  if  I  adhei^ed  to  the  reply  which  I  had  given  in 
June — that  is  to  say,  whether,  if  the  letters  were  pro" 
duced  and  submitted  for  inspection  and  were  found  to 
be  authentic  and  of  legal  value,  we  would  entertain 
the  question  of  purchase. 

What  reply  did  you  make  ? — I  said  we  would. 

Was  that  all  that  passed  on  that  occasion? — That  was 
all.     We  had  several  interviews  on  the  subject. 

Did  you  then  or  afterwards  ask  him  from  where  he 
had  got  the  letters  ?— No. 

You  knew  that  they  had  not  been  in  his  possession 
in  the  previous  June,  and  that  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  them  between  June  and  October  ? — I  assume 
that  was  so. 

But  you  did  not  ask  him  from  where  he  had 
obtained  them  ? — No. 

Upon  that  occasion,  then,  he  did  not  produce  any  of 
the  original  letters  ? — On  the  first  occasion  of  all  he 
did  not. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  he  first  showed  you 
any  of  the  original  documents  ? — I  think  the  next 
time  he  came. 

How  many  of  the  originals  did  he  show  ? — Five 
letters  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  six  by  Patrick 
Egan. 

Did  yon  examine  them  foryourself  onthat  occasion  ? 
—Yes. 

Were  any  of  them  in  the  envelopes  ?— No. 
'  Did  you  ask    Mr.  Houston  whether  he  had  ever  seen 
the  envelopes  inwhioh  the  letters  had  been  contained  ? 
—No  ;    I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Neither  then  nor  at  any  subsequent  date  ? — No. 

Not  tothis  day? — I  think  not.  I  may  haveonce  made 
an  inquiry  about  the  envelopes.  I  think  his  reply  was 
that  the  practice  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  was 
that  the  body  of  a  letter  should  be  written  in  one 
handwriting,  the  signature  by  the  party  issuing  the 
letter,  and  the  envelope  in  the  handwriting  of  a  third 
person.     (Laughter.) 

So  their  practice  was  to  have  three  hands  at  work 
in  every  letter,  one  to  write  the  body  of  the  letter, 
another  to  sign,  and  a  third  to  address.  (Laughter.) 
And  you  were  satisfied  with  that  explanation  ?  It 
seemed  to  you  natural  and  probable  ?— I  do  not  think 
you  must  draw  that  conclusion. 

It  did  not  seem  to  you  to  be  improbable  ?— I  will 
not  say  that  it  seemed  to  be  improbable.  I  make  the 
statement  and  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions. 


But  I  want  to  know  what  conclusion  you  drew. 
Did  you  pursue  your  inquiry  for  the  envelopes  any 
further  ? — No.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
given  to  me,  so  far. 

Did  you  ask  him  how  this  practice  of  the  Irish 
members,  assuming  it  existed,  would  account  for  the 
absence  of  the  envelopes  ? — I  said  nothing  about  Irish 
members.  I  spoke  of  the  leaders  o£  the  Land  League 
movement. 

Did  you  ask  him  how  this  practice  would  account 
for  the  absence  of  the  envelopes  ? — No.  I  did  not 
press  Mr.  Houston  upon  the  subject  of  the  source 
whence  he  had  obtained  the  letters,  nor  did  I  invite 
explanation  from  him  on  the  subject.  J  contented  my- 
self with  asking  why  the  bodies  of  the  letters  were 
written  in  different  handwritings  from  the  signatures, 
and  the  answer  I  received  was  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  which  I  afterwards 
ascertained  to  be  the  actual  fact. 

Now,  some  of  these  letters  are  without  date,  or 
dated  only  with  the  day  of  the  week.  Did  it  not 
occurtoyouthatthe  existence  of  envelopeswith  stamps 
and  postmarks  wonld  be  most  important  when  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters  came  to  be  considered  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  was  the  view  of  the  writers. 
(Laughter.) 

What  view  ? — The  view  that  the  envelopes  might 
furnish  information  which  it  was  important  not  to  dis- 
close. 

Do  you  suggest,  then,  that  the  writers  them- 
selves destroyed  the  envelopes  ? — I  suggest  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  think  if  I  were  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
affair  of  State  and  I  wanted  to  keep  my  acts  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  I  should  pursue  the  exact 
course  which  was  taken  with  respect  to  these  letters. 

In  what  respect  ? — I  would  take  care  not  to  send  the 
letters  to  the  post-office,  to  multiply  signatures,  and 
to  have  the  bodies  of  the  letters  written  by  one  hand 
and  the  signatores  by  another,  and  I  should  have 
avoided  

And  the  envelopes  written  by  another  hand. 
If  your  object  had  been  to  avoid  detection 
you  would  have  got  your  regular  secretary  to  write 
the  body  of  a  letter  and  you  would  have  signed  it 
without  disguise  in  your  own  hand  ? — It  was  requisite 
that  the  letters  should  be  signed  by  the  person  who 
issued  them.    That  is  obvious. 

And  it  was  necessary  that  the  bodies  of  the  letters 
should  be  written  by  the  private  secretaries  of  the 
parties,  without  disguise  ?— I  think   there  is  disguise. 

In  all  the  Famell  letters  ?— Yes. 

You  do  nut  suggest  that  Egan  resorted  to  this 
practice  ? — No. 

He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  Leagua 
movement,  was  he  not  ?'— He  was. 

Did  he  write  both  the  body  of  a  letter  and  the 
signature  with  his  own  hand  ?— Yes. 

In  which  of  the  Parnell  letters  do  you  say  the  hand- 
writing of  the  body  of  the  letter  is  disguised  ?— I 
should  say  that  the  bodiea  of  all  the  letters,  excepting 
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the  one  from  Kilmaiuham,  of  January  9,  are  more  or 
less  disguised  specimens  of  Campbell's  ordinary  hand- 
writing. 

You  do  not  suggest  that  the  letter  of  January  9, 
1882,  is  in  Mr  Campbell's  handwriting  ?— No. 

Yon  say  more  or  less  disguised.  Which  do  you  con- 
sider more  and  which  less  disguised  ? — I  am  not  an 
expert  ;  I  merely  give  my  general  impression. 

Now,  take  the  facs^ile  letter — ^you  know  the  one  I 
mean,  the  one  yon  published  in  The  Times  ? — I  think 
that  is  the  least  like  Mr.  Campbell's. 

Does  it  appear  to  you — ^you  have  seen  probably 
specimens  of  Mr.  Campbell's  writing  ? — Some. 

Well,  enough'  to  enable  yon  to  give  an  opinion 
here.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  that  is  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's ordinary  handwriting  or  a  disguised  hand  ? — I 
should  say  a  disguised  hand. 

Now,  look  at  the  signature  of  the  letter — Mr.  Par- 
nell's  alleged  signature  ;  does  that  appear  to  you 
ordinary  writing  or  disguised  ? — I  should  say  there 
was  not  any  attempt  at  disguise. 

So  that  the  private  secretary  has  made  a  careful 
attempt  to  disguise  his  handwriting,  and  the  princi- 
pal, the  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  signed  it,  has 
not  ml^de  any  attempt  ? — That  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  by  looking  at  the  letter. 

Now,  .  with  reference  to  this  interview  with  Mr, 
Houston  ;  did  he  tell  you  he  had  got  any  more  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Pamell's  or  Egan's  handwriting  at  that 
time  ?  He  did  not  bring  you  any  more  ? — Not  at  that 
time. 

No  genuine  admitted  specimens  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
handwriting  were  given  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston  ? — 
None. 

You  say  that  Houston  did  not  say  where  he  had  got 
them  from  ? — No. 

And  you  did  not  ask  him  ? — I  did  not  ask  him. 

Did  he  represent  to  you  that  be  was  in  contact  or  in 
relation  with  some  important  member  of  the  party 
through  whose  agency  he  could  get  control  of  these 
things  ? — No. 

And  your  curiosity  did  not  lead  you  to  inquire  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  at  that  time  hear  of  these  or  some  similar 
documents  having  been  offered  either  by  Houston  or 
anybody  else  to  any  other  newspaper  ? — Never. 

Have  you  heard  of  that  since  ? — No. 

Or  to  any  politician  ? — No. 

Have  you  not  heard  that  since  ? — I  have  heard  of  the 
letters  being  submitted  to  a  politician. 

You  have  heard  that  ? — Yes. 

To  whom  ?— You  had  better  ask  that  of  Mr.  Hous- 
ton. 

Have  you  heard  it  ? — I  have. 

What  is  his  name  ? — Lord  Hartington. 

Did  you  hear  that  they  were  offered  to  Lord  Hart- 
ington before  they  were  offered  to  The  Times  ? — I 
subsequently  became  aware  of  it. 

Did  you  not  hear,  then  or  since,  that  these  letters, 


or  some  of  them,  were  offered  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
for  £1,000  ?— No. 

You  never  heard  that  ? — No. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  interview  with  Houston, 
was  any  sum  of  money  then  mentioned  as  being  spent 
by  him  on  these  letters  ? — Yes. 

How  much  ? — He  said  they  had  cost  him  £1,780. 

These  11  letters  ? — Yes  ;  that,  in  acquiring  them, 
that  was  the  expenditure. 

Do  not  let  us  have  any  misapprehension  ;  you  told 
the  Attorney-General  that  you  had  spent  altogether  on 
the  whole  series  of  letters  £1,780  ?— No,  I  stated  that 
we  had  paid  £1,780  for  the  five  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  six  letters  of  Patrick  Egan. 

Did  Houston  say  that  he  had  paid  £1,780  for  these 
11  letters  ?— Yes. 

He  did  not  tell  you  to  whom  ? — No. 

Or  how  ?— No. 

Or  when  ? — No. 

Or  where  ? — No. 

Showed  you  no  voucher  or  receipt  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

No  particulars,  whether  in  items  or  a  lump  sum  ?-!• 
No. 

Did  he  represent  to  yon  that  he  was  ready  to  let 
The  Times  have  the  letters  for"  publication  on  being 
recouped  ? — Yes. 

Nothing  more  ? — No. 

And  you  have  not,  as  I  understand,  up  to  this 
moment  investigated  the  details  of  Mr.  Houston's 
alleged  expenditure  P — I  have  not. 

You  have  taken  his  word  for  it  throughout  ? — I 
have. 

Now,  you  have  told  their  Lordships  that  yon 
stipulated  that  the  letters  should  be  submitted  to  a 
solicitor  and  their  authenticity  and  legal  value  ascer- 
tained ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — That  when  produced 
in  court  they  would  be  held  to  be  legal  documents 
worthy  of  consideration — documentary  evidence. 

Do  you  draw  any  distinction  between  authenticity 
and  legal  value  ? — ^By  authenticity  I  meant  to  define 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents  themselves  ;  their 
legal  value  I  understood  to  be  matter  for  determination 
by  the  solicitor  of  the  ofBce. 

Legal  value  for  what  purpose  ? — In  this  respect, 
that  if  an  action  for  libel  were  brcaght  against  The 
Times  for  the  publication  of  the  letters,  these  docu- 
ments would  furnish  an  adequate  defence. 

You  thought  that  an  independent  question — indepen- 
dent of  toe  question  of  their  authenticity  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

Now  Mr,  Houston,  as  I  understand,  submitted  these 
letters  to  you  on  the  terms   of  secrecy  ? — Yes. 

And  he  asked  for  and  you  were  ready  to  give  it,'as  1 
understand,  simply  as  a  matter  of  journalistic  usage  ? 
—Yes. 

That  was  the  ground  upon  which  secrecy  was  asked 
for  on  the  cue  side  and  conceded  on  the  other  ?— 
Certainly. 
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And  the  pledge  of  secrecy,  I  suppose,  was  that  yoa 
would  not  divulge  his  name  ? — Yes. 

You  tnew  no  other  name  ? — I  knew  no  other  name. 

And  did  not  ast  ? — I  did  not  ask. 

So  it  related  to  Mr.  Houston  and  to  Mr.  Houston 
alone  ? — Yes. 

Now,  how  soon  were  you  satisfied  of  the  authenti- 
city and  legal  value  of  these  letters  ? — It  was  a  long 
time.  Six  months — more  or  less — were  occupied  in 
investigating  the  bondfide  character  of  the  documents  ; 
measures  were  taken  involving  the  collecting  of  as 
many  specimens  as  possible  of  Mr.  Parnell's  signature; 
and  as  much  evidence  as  possible — making  as  many 
inquiries  as  possible — tending  to  throw  light  upon 
the  writer  or  writers  of  the  bodies  of  the  letters  ; 
involving  the  collection  also  of  samples  of  Sgan's 
handwriting  as  regards  his  letters. 

Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  investigations 
you  made  were  exclusively  investigations  into  hand 
writing  ? — Yes. 

And  that  you  took  no  steps  to  inquire  who  were  the 
original  recipients  of  the  letters  ? — No.  As  time 
parsed  on  I  became  aware.  Mr.  Kgott's  name  was 
mentioned  to  me. 

When  ? — Some  time  afterwards. 

I  wish  to  keep  to  the  time  before  April  18,  1887, 
at  which  time  I  may  assume  you  were  satisfied  as  to 
their  authenticity  ? — Yes  ;  at  that  time  I  had  clear 
proof  that  they  were  genuine  letters. 

Yes,  but  I  want  to  know  what  you  had  done  up  to 
that  time  ;  had  you  made  any  inquiries  to  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  the  original  recipients  of  these  letters, 
or  any  of  them? — No,  I  had  taken  no  steps. 

Or  where  Mr.  Houston  had  got  them  from  ?— No  ; 
Mr,  Houston  told  me  that  he  was  not  free  to  tell  me  ; 
therefore  I  made  no  inquiries. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  on  April  18,  1887,  you  were 
satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  11  ?— I  was. 

How  long — approximately — ^before  that  date  were 
you  satisfied  as  to  their  genuineness  ?— I  thought  from 
the  very  beginning  that  they  were  genuine. 

Before  you  had  made  any  inquiries  ?  Was  it  from 
th6ir  intrinsic  probability  ?— From  internal  evidence. 

From  disguised  handwriting,  contents,  and  so  forth  ? 
—Not  necessarily. 

From  what,  then  ? — I  thought  that  the  facsimile 
letter  was  the  sort  of  letter  Mr.  Pamell  would  be 
compelled  to  write  in  the  circumstances. 

You  thought  also  that  the  letter  of  January  9,  1882, 
"  Make  it  hot  for  old  Forster,"  would  be  a  very 
likely  letter  for  him  to  write  ?— Yes. 

In  style,  tone,  and  so  forth  ?— Mr.Parnell  frequently 
used  the  expression    "  making  it  hot." 

You  formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  likely  letter 
for  Mr.  Parnell  to  write  from  Kilmainham  ?— Yes. 

Nevertheless  you  did  take  steps  to  inquire  ?— Kil- 
mainham gaol  was  at  that  time  managed  in  such  a 
•way  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  presence  there  offered 
no  impediment  whatever  to  his  writing  a  letter. 

That  is  your  opinion  ?— It  is  a  matter  of  proof. 


That  is  your  opinion  ? — Not  only  my  opinion  ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  proof. 

Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  my  Lords  to  decide.  But 
now  I  want  to  come  back  to  the  question  ;  you 
thought  the  letter  probable,  but,  nevertheless,  did 
make  inquiries  ? — Yes. 

How  long  before  the  publication  of  the  Phoenij 
Park  letter  on  April  18,  1887,  did  you  satisfy  yourself 
of  the  genuineness  of  that  and  the  other  letters  ?-• 
Some  time  before — I  could  not  fix  the  date. 

Why  did  you  select  April  18,  1887,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  that  letter  ? — Because  I  thought  it  was  a 
proper  occasion. 

Why  did  you  think  it  was  a  proper  occasion  ? — I 
thought  that  it  was  a  suitable  time  to  make  tho 
public  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  men  who 
were  then  prominent  in  Irish  affairs. 

Why  did  you  choose  April  18  as  a  suitable 
time  ? — There  were  discussions  going  on  in  Parliament 
at  that  time  which,  in  my  opinion,  made  that  an 
appropriate  time  for  publishing  that  letter. 

Discussions  about  what  ? — Discussions  going  on  in 
Parliament  upon  Irish  affairs  which  made  that  an 
appropriate  time  suitable  for  the  issue  of  this  letter. 
Every  journalist  chooses  his  moment. 

And  you  chose  the  moment  for  the  division  on  the 
second  reading  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Crimes  Bill  ? — Yes. 

Perhaps,  my  Lords,  this  would  be  a  convenient  point 
to  break  off  this  gentleman's  cross-examination. 

As  the  Court  was  about  to  adjourn. 

The  Attobney-Gbneeal  said,— My  LordB,the  gentle- 
man who  is  in  attendance  with  the  Bolls  of  Parlia- 
ment is  not  allowed  to  leave  them  ;  will  your  Lord- 
ships direct  facsimiles  to  be  taken  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
signature  ? 

The  Pbesident.— Yes. 

The  Attoenbt-Gbnekal. — With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion   of   the  photographs  of  letters  for  comparison,  I 
mentioned  that  we  had  photographs  of  some  ;  by  Tues-  . 
day  morning  I  will   undertake  to  have  photographs  o£ 
all  the  others  that  may  be  necessary. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,   FBBBUABY  19, 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  S2d  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
SiE  C.  EirssBLL  said, — My  Lords,  I  have  to  make 
an  application  to  your  Lordships  upon  a  subject  which 
has  come  before  your  Lordships  on  other  occasions. 
This  is  not  the  case  of  an  obscure  print,  but  it  is  a 
speech  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Finch-Hatton — reported  in 
the  papers  of  the  14th  of  February,  1889 — in  his  cha- 
racter of  Unionist  candidate  for  the  Eastern  Division  • 
of  Nottingham.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  among 
other  things,  he  uses  this  language,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Parnell  : — "  It  was  for  a  man  like  this  that  their 
sympathies  were  asked,  for  a  man  whose  lifetime,  as 
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he  maintained,  had  been  given  up  to  making  a 
science  of  the  organization  of  secret  crime — a  man 
who  employed  the  whole  of  his  intellect  in  one 
direction — that  of  discoverinp  the  means  of  commit- 
ting crimes  by  proxy,  so  as  to  clear  himself  from  any 
implication  in  the  matter."  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  speech  of  a  similar  character,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  read  more  on  this 
ocicasion.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  this  over.  I 
shall  lay  before  your  Lordships  a  proper  affidavit 
showing  what  has  bepn  published  in  the  papers,  and  I 
&sk  your  Lordships  to  give  notice  to  this  gentleman 
to  appear  before  your  Lordships  and  explain  his  state- 
ments. 

The  Presidenf. — Wo  must  first  see  the  affidavit. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — The  affidavit  will  simply  be 

The  President. — I  do  not  know  what  it  will  be. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  wished  to  know  if  there  was 
anything  further  that  your  Lordships  desired  before 
seeing  the  affidavit. 

The  President. — We  must  have  the  affidavit  first  ; 
We  cannot  tell  till  we  have  seen  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — The  affidavit  will  set  out  the 
iact  of  the  meeting  and  the  publication  of  the 
speech.  

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  the 
manager  of  Tlte  Times,  was  then  resumed  by  Mr. 
ASQUITH. — You  told  us,  I  think,  on  Friday  that  at 
your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Houston,  in  October, 
1886,  he  showed  you  copies  of  two  letters  ? — No  ;  he 
tead  me  copies,  he  did  not  show  them  to  me. 

You  never  saw  the  copies  ? — No. 

He  kept  them  in  his  possession  ? — Yes. 

And  took  them  away  with  him  ? — Yes. 

If  they  are  still  in  existence  we  should  like  to  see 
them.  Now,  did  you  at  any  of  these  interviews — I  am 
speaking  of  the  interviews  of  the  autumn  of  1886 — 
with  Mr.  Houston  ask  him  whether  he  had  any  other 
letters,  whether  Parnell  or  Egan,  than  those  which 
be  showed  to  you  ? — No. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  there  were  other  letters  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the 
letters  which  he  snowed  you  had  been  obtained  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  ask  him  to  discover  for  you  whether  there 
had  been  other  letters  in  existence  and  whether  he 
could  obtain  them  ? — No. 

At  your  first  interview  with  Mr.  Houston  he  told 
you  of  the  existence  of  what  he  called  compromising 
documents — I  think  that  is  the  expression  he  used  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  these  five  Parnell  letters  which  he  brought  to 
you  in  October  appear  to  you  to  answer  to  that  de- 
scription ? — Yes. 

All  of  them  ?— Yes. 

Including  the  three  letters  dated  Tuesday  ?— Very 
much  so. 

Let  us  see  ;  take  the  first  letter  : — "  Dear  Sir, — 
Send  full  particulars.    What  amount  does  he  want  ? 


Other  letter  to  hand.  Yours  truly,  Chas.  S. 
Parnell."  Do  you  think  that  a  compromising 
letter  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

But  I  want  to  know  your  bpinioQ  ;  do  you  think  it 
is  a  compromising  letter  ? — I  do. 

To  what,  do  you  think,  of  a  compromising  character 
did  that  letter  point? — I  am  not  bound  to  give  reasbns. 

Well,  had  yon  reason  ? — I  had  reason,  but  I  am  not 
bound  to  give  reasons  in  evidence. 

Then  you  will  not  tell  me  the  reason  ? — Certainly 
not  ;    my  counsel  will  tell  you.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  let  me  read  the  next  letter  : — "  Dear  Sir, — 
Tell  B.  to  write  to  me  direct.  Have  not  yet  received 
the  papers.  Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell." 
Did  you  think  that  a  compromising  letter  ? — Yes. 

And  do  you  still  ? — Yes. 

Now  I  will  read  the  third  : — "  Dear  Sir, — I  see  no 
objection  to  your  giving  the  amount  asked  for.  There 
is  not  the  least  likelihood  of  what  you  are  apprehen- 
sive of  happening.  YcTurs  truly,  Chas.  S.  Parnell." 
You  thought  that  compromising  too  ? — Certainly. 

Now  tell  me,  if  Mr.  Houston  had  brought  you  these 
three  letters,  and  these  three  letters  alone,  would 
you  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  this 
investigation  and  to  recoup  his  expenditure  ? — That  is 
again  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Well,  what  is  your  opinion  ? — I  would  rather  not 
state  my  opinion.  If  you  want  to  get  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  you  bad  better  not  ask  it  in  cross- 
examination. 

Excuse  me,  that  is  my  basiness,  not  yonrs.  Now, 
tell  me  frankly,  Mr.  MacDonald,  as  a  practical  man, 
do  you  not  regard  the  two  letters  of  January  9  and 
May  15  as  the  only  important  letters  among  the  five 
which  Mr.  Houston  brought  to  you  ? — I  do  not. 

You  thought  there  was  some  hidden  meaning  in  the 
others,  so  as  to  give  them  importance  in  your  own 
mind  ? — You  must  not  draw  inferences  ;  you  have  no 
right  to  know  my  opinion  ;  you  have  a  right  to  ask 
questions  of  evidence,  and  nothing  more. 

Well,  that  is  a  matter  for  my  Lord. 

The  President  (to  witness). — You  must  not  answer 
counsel  in  that  way.  If  you  refuse  to  give  the  evi- 
dence it  will  be  for  me  to  deal  with  it. 

Examination  continued. — Were  any  of  these  letters, 
besides  the  two  of  January  9  and  May  15,  compromis- 
ing ? — The  ques'tion  I  had  to  deal  with 

Please  answer  my  question,  yes  or  no  ? — I  think  it 
is  unfair  to  answer  a  question  in  that  form,  either  yes 
or  no. 

Well,  answer  it  in  your  own  way. — My  opinion 
about  these  documents  is — and  was — that  they  had  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  that  as  a  whole  they 
were  compromising  ;  not  only  the  three  other  letters, 
but  the  Egan  letters  as  well. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  Parnell  letters  now.  That 
is  your  answer  ?— That  is  my  answer. 

Did  you  submit  the  Egan  letters  to  the  same  expert 
as  the  Parnell  ?— Yes. 

Had  you    at  that  time  in  your  possession  any  speci- 
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mens  of  Bgan's  handwriting,  beyond  tlie  letters  in 
question  ? — I  have  no  very  distinct  recollection,  but 
my  impression  is  that  we  had.  I  cannot  recollect 
positively. 

What  materials  had  the  expert  to  go  upon  ? — The 
expert  will  tell  you  himself. 

Cannot  you  tell  mo  what  materials  you  submitted  to 
him  ? — I  cannot. 

Were  any  materials  submitted  to  him  at  all  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  recollection  of  specimens 
of  Bgan's  handwriting  except  signatures. 

What  signatures  ? — One  on  a  photograph  presented 
by_Egan  to  a  person. 

Has  that  photograph  been  produced  here  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

Win  you  kindly  identify  it  ?  To  what  person  did 
Egan  present  this  photograph  ? — I  do.  not  know  ;  it 
was  not  done  through  me. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  were  satisfied  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Egan  letters  at  or  about  the  same  time  as 
of  that  of  the  Parnell  letters  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  was  prior  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  article  of  tho  series  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime  "? — A  long  time. 

Well,  ysu  know  the  first  article  was  published  on 
March  7,  1887,  and  you  tell  us  now  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  that  that  you  were  satisfied  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  letters  ? — I  said  on  Friday  that  from  the 
very  first  I  thought  them  genuine. 

Well,  that  is  your  individual  opinion,  but  I  am 
alluding  to  inquiries  by  an  expert. — The  inquiry 
by  an  expert  must  have  taken  place  about  half- 
way between  the  time  at  which  the  letters  were 
left  in  my  possession  and  the  time  at  which  the 
publication  of  the  series  of  articles  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime  "  began,  but  it  extended  over  a  considerable 
period . 

At  all  events,  it  was  completed  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  articles  ? — Yes. 

Now,  one  question  about  the  letter  of  the  9th  of 
January,  18K2  ;  I  think  you  said  that,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  body  of  that  letter  was  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Campbell  ? — My  impression  was,  and 
still  is,  that  it  was  not  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Have  you, from  your  own  observation, or  from  reports 
made  to  you,  ever  identified  the  handwriting  of  the 
body  of  that  letter  ?— No, 

Were    you    ever  struck    by  any  similarity    between 
the   handwriting  of  the   body   of  that  letter  and  the 
handwriting  of  any  of  the  Egan  letters  ?— No. 
Never  ?— Never, 

Were  you  struck  with  any  peculiarities  of  ortho.- 
graphy  in  that  letter  ? — I  was. 

What  were  they  ? — Well,  "  hesitancy"  is  spelt  with 
an  "  e." 

Is  there  anything  else  that  you  see  peculiar  in  its 
orthography  ? — No  ;    nothing  else. 

Very  well,    Nqw,  after   satisfying  yourself    of   the 


genuineness    of  these  letters,  did  you   make  any  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Houston  ?— No, 

Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  been  satisfied  with 
their  authenticity  and  legal  value  ? — No  ;  the  first 
announcement  of  our  acceptance  of  the  letters — upon 
the  conditions  arranged  in  October — was  the  publica- 
tion in  April  of  the  Parnell  letter. 

You  did  not,  previously  to  that  publication,  tell  Mr. 
Houston  that  you  had  accepted  his  offer  ? — No. 

Now,   you    told    us    that   £1,000    was  paid  to    Mr. 
Houston,  or  somebody,  in  May,  1887  ?— Yes, 
How  was  it  paid  ? — Through  Mr,  Soames, 
By  cheque  H — Yes. 

Payable  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — No  ;  the  cheque  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Walter  to  Mr.  Soames, 

That  is  the  proprietor  of  The  Times— one  of  the 
proprietors  ?— The  managing  director  of  The  Times. 

What  instructions  were  given  to  Mr,  Soames  when 
the  £1,000  cheque  was  given  to  him  ? — No  instructioi^s 
beyond  that  he  was  to  pay  that  money  to  Mr,  Houston. 
Why  was  the  cheque  drawn  for  £1,000? — I  under- 
stood to  satisfy  the  immediate  obligation  under  which 
Mr.  Houston  was  to'  friends  who  had  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  letters. 

How  did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Houston  was  under 
an  immediate  obligation  ? — In  two  ways  ;  in  the  first 
place,  from  Mr.  Houston  himsejf,  and,  secondly, 
from  the  fact  that  in  another  way  the  knowledge  of  it 
had  come  to  me  through  Professor  Maguire, 

Well,  first,  as  to  Mr,  Houston  himself  ;  what  com» 
munication  did  he  make  ? — He  told  me  that  the  money 
by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  get  possession  of 
these  documents  was  partly  his  own  and  that  of  imme- 
diate relations,  and  partly  money  advanced  to  him  by 
friends. 

When  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — ^Early  in  the  trans- 
action. 

At  one  of  the  original  interviews  ? — ^Yes  ;  in  fact, 
I  understood  it  from  the  first. 

Did  Houston  tell  you  that  he  had  any  immediate  need 
of  £1,000,  or  how  was  this  figure  arrived  at  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  he  did  ;    I  have  no  recollection. 

How  did  ■  you  fix  that  sum  ? — I  considered  that  that 
was  enough  for  him  at  that  particular  time. 
I  understand  that  you  were  to  pay  £1,780  ? — Yes. 
Can  you  give  me  no  reason  why  in  May,  1887,  after 
you  had  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters,  you  paid  only  £1,000  ? — None,  beyond 
that  I  thought  that  was  enough  at  that  time. 

Was  there  no  correspondence  with  reference  to  this 
payment,  either  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  or 
between  you  and  Dr.  Maguire  ? — No;  I  have  had  no 
direct  commimication  with  Dr.  Maguire, 

What  indirect  communication  did  you  have  with  him  ? 
— I  heard  casually  that  Dr.  Maguire  had  told  somebody 
that  the  letters  were  in  the  possession  of  The  Times, 
and  implied  that  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
and  then  I  ascertained  from  Mr.  Houston  that  Dr. 
Maguire  was  one  of  the  friends  who  had  assisted  him. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 
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You  had  not  any  direct  communication  afterwards 
•with  Maguire  himself  ? — None. 

Now,  as  to  the  July  payments — the  two  payments  of 
£100 — how  did  they  come  to  be  made  ?— I  have  no 
recollection  beyond  the  general  impression  that  Mr. 
Houston  wanted  money  in  connexion  with  the  trans- 
action, and  that  we  were  liable  to  the  extent  of 
£1,780. 

Did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  that  he  was  in  want  of 
money  ? — I  presume  he  did. 

Did  he  ask  for  money  ? — Yes. 

How  was  he  paid— by  cheque  ? — ^Yes. 

Drawn  by  whom  ?— By  Mr.  John  Walter. 

That  is  Mr.  Walter,  senior  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  handed 
by  me  to  Mr.  Soames. 

That  is  the  case  in  all  these  payments  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  get  any  receipt  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  had 
no  direct  transactions  with  Mr.  Houston., 

As  far  as  you  know,did  Mr.Soames  get  any  receipt? 
—1  do  not  know. 

You  have  never  seen  any  ? — No, 

Now,  after  these  payments  in  July  did  you  make  any 
communication  to  Mr.  Houston  as  to  getting  more 
letters? — No.    I  never  asked  for  any  more. 

And  the  next  batch  of  letters  came  in  the  autumn  of 
1887  ? — No  ;  I  wish  to  correct  my  evidence.  I  find  it 
was  later  than  the  autumn  of  1887  ;  it  was  the  early 
part  of  1888.  I  kuow  it  from  the  fact  that  the  pay- 
ment for  the  submission  of  the  letter  to  the  expert  and 
the  payment  for  the  letters  followed  almost  imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  the  letters  themselves. 

The  payment  for  the  second  and  third  batch  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  pay  for  the  second  batch  ? — £550  for 
the  two  Parnell  letters  of  the  16th  of  June  and  the 
Carey  letter  of  Egan's,  and  £200  for  the  later  letter 
of  Egan  and  the  O 'Kelly  and  Davitt  letters. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  payment  of  £1,780  ? — 
Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  approximately  what  were  the 
dates  of  those  subsequent  payments  ? — No,  I  cannot, 
except  in  a  general  way.  I  think  they  were  in  January, 
1888. 

In  what  way  were  those  payments  made  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  the  others — by  cheque  ? — Yes  ;  in  the 
same  way. 

Are  those  cheques  in  existence  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Will  you  inquire  ? — Yes,  I  will. 

May  I  take  it  that  the  total  payments  made  by  you 
for  the  whole  series  of  letters  amounts  to  £2,530  ? — 
Yes. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  about  it.  These  subsequent  pay- 
ments were  also  made  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  sent  Mr. 
Soames  instructions,  and  I  presume  he  acted  upon  them. 

What  instructions  ? — To  pay  Mr.  Houston. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  he  was  paid  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

With  reference  to  the  second  batch  of  letters,  did 
Mr.  Houston  call  upon  you  at  The  Times  ofBce  ?— 
Xes, 


Without  any  previous  intimation  that  he  was 
coming  ? — Without  any  previous  intimation. 

That  was  in  the  early  part  of  1888  ? — I  presume   so. 

May  I  take  it  that  it  was  in  January  or  February  ?— 
In  January,  I  think. 

Again  you  made  no  note  or  memorandum  of  the 
interview  ? — None  whatever. 

Did  Mr.  Houston  bring  the  letters  with  him  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  tell  us  precisely  what  happened  as  near  as 
you  can  ? — My  recollection  of  the  interview  is  not 
very  detailed  or  full,  but,  generally  speaking,  it 
amounted  to  this,  that  he  showed  me  the  letters,  and 
that  I  agreed  to  accept  them  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  investigation  and  inquiry  as  the  previous 
letters. 

Was  there  any  pledge  as  to  secrecy  with  reference 
to  those  letters  asked  or  given  ? — The  pledge  as  to 
secrecy  was  understood  to  be  among  the  conditions. 

Was  it  mentioned  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  it 
was,  but  I  certainly  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  secrecy. 

Did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  where  he  got  this  second 
batch  of  letters  from  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  ask  him  ? — No. 

Did  he  bring  any  envelopes  with  them  ? — No. 

That  seemed  to  you  very  intelligible  on  your  theory  ? 
—Yes. 

You  made  no  inquiry  about  the  envelopes  ? — ^None 
whatever. 

You  assumed  that  they  had  been  written  by  third 
persons  and  destroyed  ? — I  made  an  assumption  upon 
the  subject,  but  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  you 
put  it. 

What  was  ycur  assumption  ? — That  envelopes  are  in- 
convenient things 

And  therefore  ?  — And  therefore  that  they  were  not 
forthcoming  on  this  occasion. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  whether  he  had  ever  seen 
any  of  the  envelopes  of  those  letters  ? — I  think  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him  once.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  mentioned  it  to  him  or  to  Mr.  Soames, 
when  one  or  the  other  told  me  that  the  envelopes 
were  addressed  in  another  hand,  and  that  the  custom 
was  that  they  should  be  addressed  in  another  hand. 

At  any  rate,  you  made  no  further  inquiry  ? — I  did  not. 

Either  in  answer  to  a  question  from  you,  or  in  a 
statement  volunteered  by  himself,  directly  or  in- 
directly, did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  where  he  got  Has 
second  set  of  letters  ? — No, 

Now,  as  to  the  third  set  of  letters.  I  think  you 
told  us  the  other  day  that  they  came  a  few  days  later  ? 
—They  came  alinost  at  the  same  time,  or  very  shortly 
afterwards.  There  was  a  very  small  interval  between 
them,  and  I  am  not  sure  which  was  first. 

Did  Mr.  Houston,  when  he  brought  you  a  second 
batch,  tell  you  of  the  existence  of  a  third  ?— No. 

When  he  brought  the  third  batch  to  you  did  you 
again  abstain  from  inquiring  where  he  had  got  them 
from  ?-I  did. 
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Or-  putting  any  questiona  as  to  the  envelopes,  or 
recipients  of  letters,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 

When  was  it  that  yon  first  learnt,  and  from  whom, 
that  Mr,  Pigott  was  the  person  from  whom  Mr. 
Houston  had  got  those  letters  ? — I  think  I  became 
aware — in  fact,  I  must  have  known  it  from  Mr. 
Houston  myself. 

From  Mr.  Houston?  On  what  date  ?— I  cannot  fix  the 
date. 

Was  it  before  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "? 
—Yes. 

Long  before  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  before  the  seCoud  batch  of  letters  was  brought 
to  you  ? — It  was  about  the  time  that  the  articles  on 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  appeared. 

In  March,  1887  ? — Somewhere  about  that  date.  I 
cannot  fix  the  exact  date.     That  is  my  impression. 

In  other  words,  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  the 
second  batch  of  letters  was  brought  to  you  by  Mr. 
Houston  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Mr.  Houston  tell  you  about  Mr.  Pigott 
when  he  made  this  communication  ? — He  informed  me 
that  Mr.  Pigott  had  been  editor  of  the  Irishman. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  else  about  him  ? — And  that 
he  had  been  the  medium  through  whom  he  had 
acquired  all  these  letters. 

He  was  speaking  then  of  the  first  batch  only  ? — I 
think  he  had  spoken  then  of  the  first  only.  The  other 
two  were  acquired  afterwards. 

Did  he  '■  tell  you  how  he  had  got  them  from  Mr. 
Pigott  ■'—No. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  ? — I  never  asked  him.  I 
particularly  avoided  the  subject. 

Why  did  you  avoid  the  subject  with  such  care,  Mr. 
MaoDonald  S" — I  understood  he  did  not  want  to  be 
asked. 

Did  he  tell  you  so  ? — No,  but  he  said  he  was  bound 
to  secrecy,  and  asked  me  to  respect  that  secrecy. 

He  told  you  he  was  bound  to  secrecy,  but  he  told 
you  he  had  got  those  letters  from  Mr.  Pigott  .' — Not 
at  once  ;  not  for  a  long  time. 

You  have  told  us  that  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  series  of  articles  on  "  Parnellism  and  Crime," 
before  the  7th  of  March,  1887,  Mr.  Houston  had  told 
you  that  he  had  got  those  letters  from  Mr.  Pigott  ?— 
About  that  time. 

Very  well  then  ;  he  did  not  object  at  that  time  to 
tell  you  Pigott's  name  ? — Well,  it  was  always  men- 
tioned with  a  certain  reserve. 

^Iiy  ? — I  understood  from  him  that  he  was  imder 
obligations  of   secrecy  to  other  people. 

To  other  people  besides  Pigott  ?— That  I  was  under 
obligations  of  secrecy  with  regard  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  under  similar  obligations  with  reference  to 
others,  and  we  both  Kepi  our  own  counsel. 

Did  you  understand  that  he  was  under  obligations  of 
secrecy  to  other  people  besides  Pigott  f— No. 

Then  what  did  you  mean  when  you  used 
the  expression,  "  He  was  under  obligations  of 
secrecy     to     other     people  "  ?— I      do     not    know 


whom  ho  referred  to.    You   must  ask    Mr.  Houston ; 
I  have  told  you  what  he  told  me. 

Did  he  mention  anybody  besides  Pigott  ? — Never. 

When  Mr.  Houston  came  to  you  in  the  early  part  of 
1888  with  another  batch  of  letters  did  you  ask  him 
whether  he  had  got  them  also  from  Pigott  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  asked  him  any  questions.  I  do  not  recollect 
asking  him  anything  as  to  the  source  of  the  letters. 

Did  you  understand  that  they  came  from  the  same 
soarce  as  the  first  batch  ? — If  you  ask  me  what  my 
impression  w?,s,  it  was  certainly  that  they  came  from 
the  same  source.  •! 

Nothing  was  said  on  either  side  ? — No. 

Does  the  same  apply  to  the  third  batch  ? — The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  third. 

When  Mr.  Houston  made  this  communication  to  you 
about  Pigott  did  you  make  any  inquiries  from  other 
persons  as  to  who  Pigott  was  ?— No. 

Nor  what  his  antecedents  were  ? — No.  I  had  no 
means  of  doing  so. 

Nor  about  his  relations  with  the  Pamellite  party  1 
— None  whatever.  I  knew  in  a  general  way  that  Mr, 
Pigott  had  been  proprietor  of  the  Irishman,  and  that 
the  Irishman  had  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
others  and  had  merged  into  United  Ireland.  I  was 
aware  of  that  fact  in  the  same  way  that  one  is  aware 
of  other  public  news. 

We  were  told  the  other  day  that  the  letter  from 
Frank  Byrne  came  to  The  Times  OfBoe  in  a  registered 
envelope  ? — It  did. 

Have  you  got  it  ? — No.  I  don't  know  what  became 
of  it.  I  think  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames  with  the 
letter — that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Soames  also  told  us  you  have  in  your  possession 
some  letters  of  Pigott's — some  correspondence  between 
Pigott  and  Houston  ? — He  is  mistaken.  I  have 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Have  you  any  letters  of  any  kind  from  Mr,  Pigott 
mider  your  control  ? — Not  at  present. 

"  At  present."  Whatdo  you  mean  ?  Have  yon  had 
any  ? — I  have  had  one. 

What  was  it? — You  had  better  ask  Mr.  Houston 
when  he  is  in  the  box.  It  was  a  letter  given  by  Mr. 
Pigott  to  Mr.  Houston. 

When  did  you  have  it  in  your  possession  ? — For  some 
little  time .  I  should  say  I  had  it  in  my  possession 
for  more  than  a  year.  I  had  it  from  early  in  1887 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  end  of  1888. 

By  whom  was  this  letter  of  Pigott's  given  to  you  ? 
—By  Mr.  Houston. 

Was  it  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Houston  at  the  same 
time  that  he  made  the  communication  to  you  that 
Pigott  was  the  person  from  whom  he  had  got  the 
letter  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  recollection. 

To  whom  was  this  letter  addressed  ? — It  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  letter  from  Pigott  ?— < 
I  ought  to  have  made  that  clear.  It  was  a  letter  to 
Pigott. 

From  whom  ? — Mr.  Parnell. 
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What  was  the  date  of  the  letter  ? — I  have  no  doabt 
that  in  good  time  it  will  be  produced. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  letter  ;  is  it  in  your  posses- 
Bion  now  ? — I  believe  it  is  in  Mr.  Houston's.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  tnow  in  whose  possession 
it  is. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  call  for  that  letter. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Is  Mr.  Houston  here  ? 

Mr.  Houston. — I  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Soames. 

The  Attorn by-Geneeal  (after  consultation  with 
Mr.  Soames). — The  letter  is  not  here,  but  I  have  sent 
to  Mr.  Soames's  oflace  for  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (to  witness). — I  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pamell  ?— From  Mr. 
Parnell  to  Mr.  Pife'ott. 

Was  the  body  of  the  letter  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hand- 
writing V — I  think  I  had  better  refer  you  to  the  letter 
itself  as  it  has  been  called  for.  I  believe,  as  far  as 
my  recollection  goes,  that  the  body  of  the  letter, 
with  one  exception,  was  not  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hand- 
writing, but  I  would  rather  the  letter  was  left  to 
speak  for  itself. 

So  would  I  ;  but  we  cannot  get  the  letter  just  now. 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  letter  was  not  given 
you  by  Mr.  Houston  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  batch 
of  letters.  Was  it  given  you  with  the  second  batch  ? 
—It  was  given  me  at  an  interview  some  time  in  1887. 

When  Mr.  Houston  told  you  that  Pigott  was  the 
person  from  whom  he  had  got  the  letters  ? — That  is 
my  impression. 

Did  he  give  you  any  other  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
or  any  other  person  at  that  time  ? — None  other. 

Was  this  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell's  submitted  to 
the  experts  and  used  for  the  comparison  with  the 
alleged  letters  ? — No. 

Why  not  ? — My  recollection  is  that  the  letter  could 
not  be  shown  to  anybody  by  me  with  propriety,  be- 
cause I  understood  it  to  be  a  strictly  personal  and 
confidential  communication. 

Between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Pigott  ? — Between 
Mr.  HouFton  and  myself. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  you.  Did  you  ask  Houston 
whether  he  got  this  letter  from  Pigott  with  Pigott's 
consent  ? — No. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  that  Houston  handed  the 
letter  to  you  ? — You  must  ask  that  of  Mr.  Houston  ; 
he  knows  his  own  purposes. 

What  did  you  understand  to  be  his  purpose  ? — My 
understanding  appears  to  me  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

I  must  ask  you  to  answer  the  question.  For  what 
purpose  did  you  understand  Mr.  Houston  handed  you 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Pamell  ?— I  understood  that  the 
document  shown  to  me  was  a  confirmation  of  the 
.authenticity  of  the  letters  already  in  my  possession. 

A  confirmation  in  what  sense  and  how  ? — When  the 
document  is  produced  that  will  be  seen. 

Did    you  understand   that  it  was  handed  to  you  for 


the  purpose  of  comparing  the  handwriting  ? — I  pre- 
sume so. 

The  PREaiDENT. — The  handwriting  and  the  subject 
matter  also,  or  the  handwriting  alone  ? — The  hand- 
writing alone. 

■  Mr.  AsQtriTH. — That  being  so,  am  I  to  understand 
that  you  kept  this  letter  as  a  donfidential  cominuni- 
cation  in  your  hands  for  a  year  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  compare  the  handwriting  of  the  letter  with 
that  of  other  letters  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  get  experts  to  compare  it  ? — My  impression 
is  that  I  did  not  show  the  letter  to  any  experts,  but  I 
may  be  wrong.  My  impression  is  I  did  not — certainly 
for  a  long  time  I  did  not. 

Why  did  you  return  the  letter  to  Mr.  Houston? — 
Because  I  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  it.  Because 
it  was  not  given  to  me  to  be  held  permanently,  but 
simply  for  the  time  being. 

Simply,  as  I  understand,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison ? — For  the  time  being  simply  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Yet  you  treated>it  as  a  confidential  communication, 
not  to  be  shown  to  experts  ? — That  is  my  impression, 
though  I  do  not  like  to  be  positive  about  it.  I 
certainly  possessed  it  for  some  time  without  showing 
it. 

Were  you  the  only  person  who  compared  this  letter 
with  the  other  letters  ?— As  I  say  I  am  not  quite 
positive  whether  I  withheld  it  absolutely  and  entirely 
from  the  experts,  but  my  impression  is  that  I  did. 

Did  you  show  it  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — Not  for  a  long 
time. 

When  did  you  show  it  to  him  ? — Either  before  the 
action  of  "O'Donnell  v.  Walter"  began  or  about  thai 
time. 

Then  this  letter  was  in  your  posse.^sion  at  the  timi 
of  the  action  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "? — It  was  in 
my  possession. 

Have  you  now  told  us  of  all  the  letters  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's, or  alleged  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  that  have  at 
any  time  been  in  your  possession  since  the  autumn  of 
1886  ?— Yes. 

You  are  quite  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

Or  of  Egan's  ? — Yes  ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Parnell  letters  produced  as  evidence  of  handwriting  in 
Court. 

These  were  included  in  those  which  Mr.  Soames  put 
in  ? — They  came  to  me  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  Soames. 

I  may  take  it  that,  including  those  Mr.  Soames  has 
put  in,  you  have  now  told  us  of  all  the  letters  purport- 
ing to  be  Mr.  Parnell's  which  have  been  in  your 
possession  since  the  beginning  ? — Yes. 

And  Mr.  Soames  has  put  in  all  the  letters  which 
are  now,  or  were  till  the  other  day,  in  your  posses-i 
sion  ? — Yes. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Egan's  letters  did  you  at  any 
time  obtain  from  Houston  or  Pigott  any  letters  from 
Mr.  Egan  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — No.  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  the  kind. 
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At  any  time  ? — No. 

Have  you  at  any  time  had  in  your  possession  any 
letters  from  or  to  Mr.  Maguiro  ? — No. 

Nor  with  the  exception  of  those  you  have  mentioned 
from  or  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — No. 

Nor  at  any  time  from  or  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — No. 

None  ? — Mr.  Houston  has  never  shown  me  letters 
from  him  or  to  him  from  other  people. 

Has  he  written  to  you  ? — He  has  written  notes  to 
me  making  appointments.    Nothing  more. 

Are  these  notes  still  in  existence  ? — They  were 
disposed  of  at  the  time  as  they  simply  related  to  his 
coming  to  the  office,  so  that  he  might  not  have  the 
trouble  of  coming  when  I  was  not  there. 

And  they  were  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  reference  to  one 
or  two  statements  in  ' '  Farnellism  and  Crime . "  It 
is  stated  in  one  of  the  articles  that  knives  and  fire- 
arms were  kept  at  the  offices  of  the  Irish  Parliament- 
ary party,  Palace-chambers.  Do  you  recognize  that 
statement  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  statement  made  upon  your  authority,  upon 
information  supplied  by  you  ? — It  was  made  upon  in- 
formation supplied. 

Supplied  by  you  ? — Not  by  me. 

To  you  ? — Not  to  me. 

To  whom  ? — I  presume  it  came  to  the  writer  of  the 
article. 

Mr.  Flanagan  ?— No. 

Who  then  ? — I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Do  you  not  know  who  the  writer  of  the  article  was? 
-i-I  do  indirectly,  not  directly. 

Who  was  It  then  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound 
to  tell  you. 

I  ask  you  the  question  ? — The  conductors  and  the 
editor  of  The  Times  would  be  responsible  for  the 
statements  contained  in  the  paper,  and  I  consider  that 
that  being  so,  counsel  are  not  entitled  to  demand  or 
to  force  from  the  conductors  of  The  Times  the  names 
of  the  contributors. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  know  of  no  such  privilege.  I  am 
entitled  to  put  the  question,  particularly  as  the  wit- 
ness has  said  the  statement  was  made  upon  the  infor- 
mation supplied  to  the  writer  of  the  article. 

The  President. — On  what  ground  do  you  say  this  is 
material,  Mr.Asquith,  to  know  who  wrote  the  article? 

Mr.  AsQUlTH. — Because,  my  Lord,  the  witness  has 
told  me  that  the  information  upon  which  this  very 
grave  statement  was  made  was  information  conveyed 
to  the  writer  <5f  the  article. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — The  question  is  whether  there  is 
any  such  privilege  as  is  claimed. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — ^There  is  no  such  privilege  as  that 
suggested  by  the  witness. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Then  we  are  entitled  to  an 
answer  to  our  question. 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Why  do  you  say  it  is 
relevant  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — The  relevance  is  this — the  witness 
stated  that  the  averment  in  the  article  was  not   made 


on    information   given   to    him,  but  upon  information 
given  to  the  writer. 

Witness. — Not  to  the  writer  ;  by  the  writer. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — No,  no  ;  to  the  writer  of  the 
article.  We  have  a  right  to  test  that,  and  to  test 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  such,  information  com- 
municated to  the  writer.  Therefore,  in  order  to  test 
that,  we  mast  know  who  the  writer  was. 

The  Atiobney-Gekeral.— I  wish  respectfully  to 
point  out  that  it  is  covered  by  an  answer  already 
given.  My  impression  is  the  name  has  already  been 
given  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote  "  Pamellism 
and  Crime."  I  do  not  think  that  the  witness  has 
the  particular  article  in  his.  mind,  because  my 
learned  friend  quoted  the  passage  without  stating 
which  article  it  was  taken  from.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  proof  to  be  given  of  par- 
ticular statements,  it  will  depend  upon  evidence 
to  be  specifically  laid  before  your  Lordships,  and  not 
upon  information  communicated  to  the  writers  of  the 
article's. 

The  Pbbsident.  —Well,  Mr.  Asquith,  I  think  yoa 
are  entitled  to  investigate  this  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting at  the  foundation  of  the  statement. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  Mr.  Mae- 
Donald,  the  Attorney-General  wishes  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  particular  article  in  which  this  state- 
ment occurs.  It  is  an  article  in  The  Tirnes  of  June  13, 
1887,  not  a  leading  article,  but  headed  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime.  The  Phcenix  Park  Murders.  " — I  could  not 
say  without  referring  who  wrote  the  article. 

You  could  not  say  ? — No. 

That  article  was  one  of  a  series  called  "  ParnelN 
ism  and  Crime  "  ? — I  know  that  the  series  of  articles 
under  the  title  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  were 
not  the  contribution  of  one  writer,  but  of  several. 

Wo  understood  the  other  day  from  Mr.  Soames  they 
wore  written  by  Mr.  Flanagan? — Mr.  Soames  was 
misinformed. 

Have  you  any  means,  Mr.  MacDonald,  of  referring 
by  which  you  can  ascertain  who  was  the  writer  of 
this  particular  article  ? — If  the  inquiry  had  been  made 
with  reference  to  six  months  past  I  might  have  had  ; 
but  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  have  the  means  of  going 
back  for  so  long  a  period.  I  will  ascertain  if  you 
like,  provided  their  Lordships  rule  that  I  am  bound  to 
answer  the  question. 

The  Peesident.— You  had  better  get  the  informa- 
tion. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Then  you  will  get 
the  information  for  me  ? — I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  if 
I  can. 

You  told  me  a  moment  ago  that  that  statement  was 
made  upon  information  supplied  to  the  writer  of  the 
article  ? — I  am  not  sure.  I  was  then  speaking  before 
the  reference  had  been  made  to  the  exact  portion  of 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  referred  to.  I  am  not  sure 
now  at  all  whether  the  writer  of  the  article  derived 
his  information  from  other  sources  or  from  his  own 
knowledge. 
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So  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned  had  you  at 
that  time  any  source  of  information  from  which  that 
statement  had  been  derived  ? — No, 

Youhaduot  any  ? — Again  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion.   I  must  know  who  the  person  was  myself. 

The  Pbbsident. — I  think  that  the  question  put  to 
the  witness  was  "  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  you 
know  this  or  that  ?" 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  am  asking  you  if 
you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  how  the  writer 
obtained  his  information? — I  do  not. 

You  had  not  any  means  of  information  at  all  from 
your  own  knowledge  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  inquire  of  the  writer  of  the  article  or 
anybody  else  where  he  had  got  the  information  from  ? 
— l?o. 

Have  you  ever  heard  either  from  the  writer  or  any- 
body else  where  he  got  the  information  ? — No. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  another  statement, 
which  I  daresay  you  recognize — "  That  it  was  an 
opportune  remittance  from  Mr.  Parnell  that  enabled 
Frank  Byrne  to  escape  to  France."  Do  you  recognize 
that  statement  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  same 
article. 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  the  statement  in  the 
leading  article  of  the  13th  of  June,  1887,to  this  effect 
— "  But  of  Byrne's  complicity  there  can  be  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  It  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that, 
according  to  the  information  in  our  possession,  '  it 
was  an  opportune  remittance  from  Mr.  Parnell  himself 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1883,  which  had  enabled  Byrne 
to  escape  to  France  before  the  warrant  for  his  arrest 
reached  Scotland -yard.'  "  Then  it  goes  on — "  Is  Mr. 
Parnell  prepared,  we  do  not  say  to  take  steps  to  put 
this  statement  to  the  proof,  but  even  to  contradict 
it  ?  That  he  should  have  supplied  Byrne  with  funds 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  tone  and  purport  of  his 
letter  on  the  Phoeuix  Park  murders . ' '  What  was  the 
information  in  your  possession  on  the  strength  of 
which  that  statement  was  made  ? — The  information 
which  you  will  find  in  the  letter  of  Frank  Byrne,  put 
in  evidence  and  admitted  to  be  authentic  by  Sir  C. 
Eussell. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  is  the  information  to  which 
reference  is  made  here  ? — Yes. 

And  notliing  else  ?— No,  as  far  as  I  know. 

At  the  time  that  this  article  was  published,  which 
•is,  I  think,  the  13th  of  June,  1887,  were  you  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  letter  from  Frank  Byrne  ? — Per- 
sonally, not. 

Do  you  allege  that  not  the  writer  of  this  article,  or 
anybody  connected  with  The  Times,  was  aware  of  it  at 
that  date  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Speaking  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  ? — I  am 
pretty  confident  that  the  writer  of  that  article  could 
lot  have  known  directly  anything  of  the  kind. 

Do  you  not  know  that  this  letter  from  Frank  Byrne 
was  only  received  by  you,  I  think,  on  the  first  day,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  course  of  the   trial  of  "  O'DonnelJ 


V.  Walter"  ? — A  thing  may  not  be  received,  but  that 
does  not  prevent  its  being  seen. 

Had  it  been  seen  ? — I  do  not  know.    (Laughter.) 

You  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  seen 
or  not  ? — I  presume  it  had. 

Then  I  ask  you  again  what  was  the  information  in 
the  possession  of  The  Times  when  this  article  was 
written  in  virtue  of  which  this  statement  was  made  ? 
— I  really  cannot  tell  you.  The  information  is  mani- 
festly founded  upon  the  letter  which  is  in  evidence 
and  which  is  admitted  to  be  authentic. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  at  this  date  neither 
you  nor  anybody  else  connected  with  The  Times  had 
ever  seen  that  letter  ? — I  had  not  seen  that  letter  at 
that  date  ;   but  I  do  not  know  about  other  people. 

Have  you  ever  asked  the  question  ? — ^No. 

As  far  as  you  know,  had  the  writer  of  this  article 
seen  this  letter  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  article  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Who  is  the  writer  of  this  article  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  do  not  know  ?— If  you  had  asked  me  within  six 
months  after  the  article  was  written  I  might  have 
been  able  to  tell  you. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  cannot  give  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  article  ? — Not  offhand. 

Who  were  the  persons  employed  by  The  Times  to 
write  these  articles  ? — There  were  no  persons  specifi- 
cally employed  to  write  these  articles.  These  leaders 
are  not  written  by  any  persons  specifically  employed 
to  write  about  "  Pamellism  and  Crime."  They  were 
written  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  cannot  give  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  wrote  these  articles  ? — Certainly 
not,  in  this  box,  and  perhaps  not  on  reference. 

Will  you  mention  a  few  names  ?  We  have  heard  of 
one,  Mr.  Flanagan. — I  do  not  see  that  I  can  be 
called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  most 
unreasonable  question  to  ask  me. 

You  decline  to  answer  it  ? — I  decline  to  answer  it 
unless  ordered  by  their  Lordships  to  do  so. 

The  Pkbsident. — I  think  you  must  be  content  with 
his  answer  that  he  does  not  know,  nor  do  I  think  he 
is  bound  to  inquire.     You  can  get  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  ASQUITH.— With  all  deference,  the  object  o£ 
my  question  is  to  find  out  and  test  the  foundation  of 
the  statement  made  in  the  article.  The  information 
must  have  been  in  the  possession  of  either  the  writer 
or  his  employers. 

The PKE3IDENT . — Hesays  hedoe^ot  knowthewriteiv 

SieC.Etjssell  . — MyLord,  I  submit  that  Tfe  are  entitle<' 
to  every  benefit  of  every  mode  or  means  of  inquiry. 
The  question  to  be  mainly  investigated  here  is  thi 
character  of  these  letters  and  the  incriminatory 
charges  made  in  them. 

The  Presideni.— Yes. 

SiE  C.  Russell.— That  investigation  will  be  incom> 
plete  unless  we  have  the  fullest  means  of  getting  at, 
not  merely  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  but  upon  whose  information  and  by  whose  aid 
they  Were  made  and  published.   , 
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The   President.— As  far   as   this  witness  is  able  to 
give    that  information  we  have  ruled  you  are  entitled 
to  ask  him,  and  he  says  he  does  not  know. 
.  Sir   C.  KtJSSELL.— Then    I  submit   he   is   bound  to 
inquire. 

Mr.  Justice   A.  L.    Smith.— I   should   like   some 

^   authority   for   the    proposition   that    when    a  witness 

swears,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he    does    not  know  a 

fact  that  you   can   call  upon  him  to  go  out  of  the  box 

and  make  inquiries  for  you. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — For  this  reason— it  frequently 
happens.  There  are  many  authorities,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— I  should  like  one. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — It  is  a  matter  of  every  day 
occurrence  that  a  witness  says,  "  I  cannot  fix  such  a 
circumstance  because  I  have  not  got  my  diary  or  my 
journal  or  some  other  book  "  that  is  not  at  the 
moment  at  hand,  and  it  is  the  every  day"  practice  in 
such  a  case  that  the  witness  shall  be  required  to  pro- 
duce his  diary  or  his  journal  or  the  memorandum  to 
which  he  refers.  This  gentleman  has  already  vouched 
that  he  has  the  means  of  getting  the  information  for 
which  he  has  been  asked. 

The  witness. — Pardon  me,  I  have  not. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Excuse  me,  he  has  answered ^y 
learned  friend  more  than  once  by  saying,  "  I  cannot 
now  answer  the  question.  I  can  only  answer  it  by 
reference. ' ' 

The  Attoeney-Generai,.— No,  what  he  said  was, 
*'  I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain." 

The  witness. — By  reference  if  I  can. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  quite  agree.  He  refers  to 
something  which  is  not  before  the  Court  as  aid- 
ing his  recollection  as  to  particular  facts  we 
are  now  seeking  to  have  before  the  Court,  and  I 
say  that  that  is  exactly  a  case  cognate  with  the 
illustration  I  have  given  where  a  man  at  the  moment 
has  not  the  means  of  fixing  some  fact  or  date  of  an 
occurrence.  We  ask  that  he  may  follow  up  the  refer- 
ence he  himself  has  mentioned.  It  that  reference 
does  not  enable  him  to  answer  the  question  we  shall 
regret  it,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  At  least  we  are 
entitled  to  follow  up 

The  witness. — I  would  like  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships whether  I  am  bound  to  specify  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  "  Famellism  and  Crime,"  irrespective  of 
any  particular  points.  I  want  to  know  whether  I 
am  bound  in  a  general  sense  to  produce  the  names  of 
the  writers  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  without 
reference  to  any  specific  thing. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Certainly. 

The  President. — I  do  not  quite  understand  your 
question,  Mr.  MacDonald.  You  are  asked  who  was 
the  writer  of  a  particular  article.  There  were  two  or 
three  mentioned,  and  you  are  asked  to  inquire  who 
wrote  those  particular  articles. 

The  Attorney-General. — He  is  asked  for  more 
now,  my  Lord,  He  is  asked  to  name  all  the  writers. 

The  witness. — I  was  asked  a  question  about  aspecifie 
thing.    Of  course  I  accepted   your   Lordship's   direc- 


tions  upon  that  subject,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  1  am  bound  in  the  general  sense  to  produce 
the  names  of  the  writers  of  all  the  articles  in  "  Par- 
nellism and  Crime." 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  certainly  make  that  claim. 

The   witness. — ^Without  reference  to  specific  things  ? 

The  President.— In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Attorney, 
do  you  object  to  Mr.  MacDonald  making  inquiries. 

The  Attorney-General.— With  reference  to  the 
general  question,  going  asd  making  inquiries  and  find- 
ing out  who  are  the  writers  of  these  articles,  I  da 
object.  I  submit  that  this  question  is  not  relevant  or 
material.  With  reference  to  a  particular  allegation  of 
the  character  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  called  atten-. 
tion  I  do  not  object,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  said  he  would  ascertain  if  he  could, 
and  he  thought  he  could  find  out.  But  to  '  ask  gene- 
rally what  are  thenames  of  the  writers  of  these  articles 
without  reference  to  any  particular  facts  which  are 
relevant  to  your  Lordship's  issue  is,  I  submit,  going 
too  far. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — If  it  is  desired  we  can  follow  the 
same  course  as  to  each  of  these  articles  as  to  specific 
allegations. 

The  President. — But  I  must  say,  Sir  Charles, 
I  myself  entertain  very  great  doubt  whether 
you  are  entitled  to  ask  this  witness  to  go 
and  make  inquiries  npou  the  subject.  We 
ought  to  have  authorities  upon  the  point. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — We  will  obviate  the  difBculty  by 
asking  him  to  enumerate  those  whom  he  knows  to  be 
the  writers. 

After  some  fuiiher  discussion, 

The  President  said, — My  mind  is  open  to  con- 
viction if  you  can  show  me  by  authority  any  parallel 
case.  I  do  not  think  that  the  cases  referred  to  by 
Sir  C.  Russell  are  parallel.  When  you  have  a  witness 
in  the  box  who  is  dealing  with  particular  facts  and  he 
says,  "  I  have  the  means  of  giving  yon  the  informa- 
tion, ' '  it  would  be  perfectly  reasonable  that  he  should 
be  called  upon  to  give  it.  But  we  are  now  dealing 
with  a  totally  different  matter.  This  gentleman  did 
not  write  these  articles.  He  is  asked  not  only  to  give 
the  state  of  his  own  mind  and  knowledge,  but  to  go  and 
make  inquiry  of  other  people  out  of  his  knowledge. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  unless  some  authority  is 
cited  to  us, which  has  not  been  done,itisnot  incumbent 
upon  the  witness  to  make  these  inquiries.  You  are 
entitled  to  ask  him  as  to  specific  statements  which  are 
made  in  some  of  these  articles  and  to  ascertain  from 
him  who  is  the  writer,  if  he  knows  it.  If  he  does 
not,  you  must  take  it  that  you  have  exhausted  all  tha 
information  you  can  get  from  this  source. 

Mr.  Asquith. — Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  to  ask 
whether  he  can  tell  me  from  information  which  he 
now  possesses,  or  which  he  can  possess  himself  of  by 
referring  to  his  books,  what  are  the  names  of  tha 
writers  of  these  articles  ? 

The  President,— you  are  entitled  to  ask  that  ques« 
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tion  from  him — whether  he  can  asuertain  from  his 
books  who  were  the  writers  of  particular  articles. 

Mr.  ASQCITH  (to  witness). — So  far  as  you  know 
cow,  who  were  the  writers  of  these  articles  ? 

The  Presidbkt. — No,  that  is  not  the  question 
I  said  you  could  ask.  The  question  I  said  you  might 
ask  is—"  Do  you  know, or  can  you  by  reference  to  your 
books  ascertain,  who  was  the  writer  of  a  particular 
article  ?"  You  may  ask  him  with  regard  to  particular 
articles. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (to  witness).— Now,  Mr.  MacDonald,  I 
am  afraid  I  must  take  you  to  several  of  the  articles. 
Take  iirst  the  article  "  A  Retrospect— Ireland," 
Mai?ch  7,  1887.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement  :— "  In  December,"  1879  that  is, 
"  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  sailed  for  America,  and 
immediately  commimicated  with  Ford  and  the  principal 
Fenian  ex-conviets."  I  want  to  know  upon  what  in- 
formation that  statement  was  based  ? — I  really  cannot 
tell  you. 

Well,  what  was  the  information  in  your  possession 
or  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  the  article  upon 
which  that  statement  was  made,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 
—I  have  no  means  of  answering  a  question  of  that 
kind. 

It  was  not  made  on  information  in  your  possession 
personally  ? — No. 

Then  I  ask  you  who  was  the  gentleman  who  made 
this  statement  ? — The  name  of  the  writer  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Well,  what  was  it  ? — I  agreed  to  admit  that  in  this 
case  it  was  Mr.  Flanagan. 

Very  good.  Now  as  regards  the  source  of  his  infor- 
mation ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  that  either. 

What  was  the  source  of  his  information  ? — Either 
United  Ireland  or  the  Irish  World. 

Very  well.  Now  I  take  you  to  the  next  article,  "  A 
Eetrospect — America,"  which  appeared  in  The  Times 
of  March  10,  1887,  a  very  important  article.  This  is 
the  passage  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  attention  : — 
"  Mr.  Parnell  had  the  inexpressible  mortification  of 
informing  his  friends  in  both  cities  that  his  parole 
bound  him  to  refrain  from  politics."  Had  you  any  in- 
formation in  your  possession  on  which  that  statement 
was  based  ? — No.     I  did  not  write  the  article. 

Who  did  write  it  ? — I  should  think  Mr,  Flanagan. 

Nov/,  "  A  Study  in  Contemporary  Conspiracy," 
The  rimfs,March  14,1887.  "  Sullivan  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
also  spoke,  but  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  presentation  of  a  service  of  plate  to 
Pat  Egan,  the  fugitive  treasurer  of  the  League,  the 
man  who  hinted  to  the  '  Invincibles  '  that  talk  would 
never  open  the  gates  of  Kilmainham."  What  informa- 
tion had  you  upon  which  to  base  that  statement  ? — I 
had  none. 

Who  was  the  writer  ? — I  presume  the  same  gentle- 
man I  have  mentioned  already. 

Mr.  Flanagan  ?— I  presume  so.  I  beg  pardon,  you 
omitted  to  draw  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  leading  article. 


Oh,  indeed. — Yes,  and  I  cannot  answer  you  as  to 
that. 

That  is  a  mistake  of  yours.  It  is  not  a  leading 
article. — I  think  it  is.  I  cannot  undertake  to  answer 
questions  as  to  that. 

But  this  is  an  article  headed  "  A  Study  in  Contem- 
porary Conspiracy." — I  think  it  is  a  leading  article. 

You  may  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  a  mistake. — 
Well,  I  would  rather  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  writer  of  that  article? — I 
do  not. 

Assuming  it  not  to  be  a  leading  article — and  you 
may  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  not — ? — How  can  I  take 
it  from  you  when  I  see  "  leading  article  "  straight 
before  my  eyes  ?    (Laughter.) 

The  Attokney-Gkneral  explained  that  it  was  not 
a  leading  article,  but  that  it  was  an  article  coming  at 
the  end  of  a  leading  article. 

Mr.  ASQtriTH. — Perhaps,  Mr.  MacDonald,  you  will 
take  it  from  the  Attorney-General  that  this  w:s  no!  a 
leading  article  ? — I  have  little  doubt  that  this  passage 
you  refer  to  was  written  by  Mr.  Flanagan. 

Now  I  take  you  to  anarticle  in  The  Times  published 
on  April  18,  1887.  This  is  a  leading  article,  and  in 
it  I  find  the  same  statement  repeated  that  Egan  was 
the  person  who  hinted  to  the  "  Invincibles  "  that 
talk  would  never  get  the  suspects  out  of  Kilmainham. 
I  ask  you  who  was  the  writer  of  that  article  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Can  you  find  out  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  the  means  of  finding  out  ? — I  do  not  know. 
If  you  had  referred  to  an  article  written  six  months 
ago,  or  this  year,  I  might  have  been  able  to  answer  you. 

The  President. — For  all  practical  purposes  you 
have  got  what  you  are  aiming  at.  I  presume  your 
object  is  to  bring  something  into  publicity  upon  no 
other  grounds  than  the  necessities  of  this  case. 

Mr.  ASQDITH. — I  hope  your  Lordship  will  assume 
that. 

The  President. — You  have  got  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  writer  of  a  great  many  of  the 
articles.  The  question  is,  what  was  the  authority  for 
the  statements  given?  That  position  is  as  well  taken 
up  and  thoroughly  defined  without  going  through  all 
the  successive  articles. 

Mr.  ASQtjiTH. — I  am  anxious  not  to  waste  time,  my 
Lord,  but  the  necessity  for  the  questions  arises  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Soames  that  Mr.  Flanagan  was 
the  writer  of  these  articles. 

The  President.— All  I  understand  is  that  he  did  not 
write  all.  Is  it  necessary  to  know  who  was  the  writer 
of  all  the  articles  ? 

Mr.  AsQUiTH. — I  will  not  press  it  any  further,  my 
Lord.  I  have  enough  for  my  purpose.  (To  witness.) 
Is  that  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  here  ?— Yes. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  had  better  be  identi- 
fied first.  Please  hand  it  to  the  witness.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Is  that  the  letter  you  referred  to  ? — That  is 
the  letter. 
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The  letter  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Farnell,  who 
examined  it  closely. 

Mr.  ASQuiTH  (to  witness). — You  identify  that  as  the 
letter  ?— Yes. 

The  President.— Is  this  letter  admitted  ? 

Sir  C.  Rossell. — Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  purports  to  be  signed 
by  Charles  S.  Parnell,  and  is  addressed  to  R.  Pigott, 
Esq.     (Reading.) 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  leaving  for  Cork  to-morrow 
morning.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  some  time  to-day, 
but  iix  an  hour  convenient  to  yourself,  for  just  at  this 
moment  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I  shall  be  engaged  on 
matters  of  pressing  importance. — Yours  truly, 

"  Chas  S.  Parnell. 

"  R.  Pigott,  Esq." 

The  President. — Is  there  any  date  to  that  ? 

The  Attorney-General. —There  is  no  date,  my 
Lord. 

The  Attorney-General  then  commenced  his  re-' 
examination  of  the  witness. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  that.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  these 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Houston  he  pledged  you  to 
secrecy  ? — He  did.  • 

And,  rightly  or  wrongly,  you  respected  that  pledge  ? — 
I  did. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  RichardPigott's  name 
npon  that  document.  Are  you  able  now  to  say  whether 
you  showed  that  letter  to  Mr.  Soames  ?  Or  did  you 
consider  that  you  had  no  right  to  show  it  to  him  ? — I 
considered  I  bad  no  right  to  show  it  to  him. 

Then  it  comes  to  this — that  your  present  recollection 
is  that  that  letter  was  not  used  by  the  experts  or  any 
one  who  advised  you  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
letters  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

Now,  you  have  been  asked  several  questions  as  to 
whether  you  put  to  Mr.  Houston  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions questions  as  to  where  the  papers  came  from. 
Had  the  pledge  to  which  you  referred  ever  been  with- 
drawn at  any  time  previous  to  the  interviews  ? — No. 

When  first  did  you  consider,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
you  were  released  from  the  pledge  respecting  the 
secrecy  of  the  source  from  which  the  letters  came  ?— ' 
When  I  knew  that  Mr.  Houston  had  seen  Mr.  Soames 
and  made  a  statement  to  him,  and  that  Mr.  Pigott 
had  done  the  like. 

And  when  was  that — with  reference  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Commission  ? — My  impression  ia  that  it 
was  about  the  same  date. 

Now,  I  first  want  to  ask  you  a  questioh  on  another 
matter.  My  friend  elicited  from  you  the  other  day 
that  you  had  heard  of  these  letters  being  submitted  to 
a  politician,  and  you  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord 
Hartington.  Let  me  ask  you  had  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  that  matter  at  all  ?— None  whatever. 

Had  Lord  Hartington  anything  to  do,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  publication  by  The  Times  of  these 
letters  ?— Absolutely  nothing. 

Now,you  said  you  ascertained  it  was  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  andof  those  associated  with  him,  to  write 


the  body  of  the  letters  and  the  signatures  and  the 
envelopes  in  different  handwritings.  Did  you  know 
that  when  those  letters  were  first  brought  to  you  ?— 
No. 

You  said  you  had  ascertained  it  to  be  a  fact — do 
you  mean  from  discovery  of  other  documents  in  this 
case  ? — Yes. 

Some  of  which  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  ? — Yes. 

Now,  was  there,  with  regard  to  any  of  these  batches 
of  letters — I  am  speaking  of  the  second  and  third 
batches — any  promise  bv  you  to'  make  payment  until 
you  had  had  them  examined  and  satisfied  yourself  as  to 
their  being  genuine  ? — No. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter,  and  that  I  ought  to 
have  askedyou  in  chief.  Did  a  man  giving  the  name  of 
O'Brien  call  upon  you  ?— He  did  ;  he  gave  the  name 
of  O'Brien,  but  I  refused  to  see  him. 

About  when  did  he  call  upon  you  ? — Since  the 
beginning  of  these  proceedings. 

Can  you  fix  a  nearer  date  than  that  ?  Was  it  before 
Christmas  ? — I  think  so. 

You  referred  him  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  did. 


The  Attorney-General  said  he  proposed  to  call 
Mr.  Inglis,  the  expert  in  handwriting,  as  the  next 
witness. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  would  respectfully  submit,  my 
Lords,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  my  learned 
friend  would  follow  out  the  history  of  these  letters  by 
calling  the  other  witnesses  who  will  speak  to  that 
matter  before  he  calls  the  experts.  I  cannot  and  I 
will  not  cross-examine  these  experts  until  the  story  of 
the  letters  is  complete.  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  natural  order  of  things 
that  we  should  have  the  story  of  these  letters  told  by 
Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Pigott  before  we  go  to  the  ex- 
perts. Your  Lordships  may  judge  of  my  reasons  for 
urging  this   without  my  mentioning  them. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  would  respectfully 
point  one  that  Sir  Charles  has  no  right  to  say  that  ha 
will  not  cross-examine  any  witness  Until  your  Lord- 
ships have  said  that  he  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  do  so. 
Your  Lordships  will  understand  that  the  position  we 
are  in  is  thi.s — we  are  proceeding  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  course  adopted  by  The  Times  from  the 
beginning — namely,  that  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr. 
MaoDonald.who  had  possession  of  these  letters,  should 
be  first  oallad,  and  I  now  propose  to  call  the  experts 
who  were  consulted  with  regard  to  them.  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships  that  if  it  be  suggested  that  there  is 
with  reference  to  these  letters  what  I  may  call 
evidence  of  their  not  being  genuine,  that  is,  of  all 
matters  the  matter  my  learned  friend  should  be  forced 
to  disclose.  Wo  submit  that,  having  at  any  rate  the 
right  to  present  our  case  iu  reference  to  the  letters  in 
any  order  we  may  think  tit,  our  proper  course  is, 
having  proved  how  The  Times  got  possession  of  them 
and  what  The  Times  did,  to  present  the  materiala 
which  were  then  in  existence   before   this   case   wua 
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launched.  I  submit  that  we  are  not  only  within  our 
right,  but  that  my  learned  friend  has  no  grounds  for 
refusing  to  cross-examine.  We  have  the  right  to  sub- 
mit to  your  Lordships  the  order  in  which  the  evidence 
shall  be  taken,  and  I  protest  that  my  learned  friend 
has  no  right  to  say  that  we  must  call  this  witness  or 
that. 

The  Peesident.— Oh,  no.  Sir  Charles  asked  the 
Court  to  say  that  a  particular  witness  should  be 
called. 

SiK  C.  Ettssell. — I  meant  to  convey  to  your  Lord- 
ships my  desire  that  your  Lordships  would  not  force 
me  to  cross-examine  these  experts  until  we  have  the 
full  account  of  these  letters.  The  Justification  of  my 
contention  is  on  the  face  of  the  story  as  it  has  been 
told — namely,  that  the  first  person  who  came  to  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  Mr,  Houston,  and  after  him  Mr, 
Pigott.  I  say  that  in  my  judgment  and  that  of  my 
learned  friends  the  interests  of  justice  would  be  best 
served  if  the  story  of  how  the  letters  were  obtained 
was  first  told. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal. — We  have  the  right  of 
choosing  the  order  in  which  our  witnesses  should  be 
brought  before  the  Court,  and  I  further  point  out  that 
there  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  cross-examination 
should  not  be  postponed  ;  because  they  know  one  way 
or  the  other  what  their  case  with  regard  to  these 
letters  is. 

The  Pebsident. — The  Attorney-General  is,  no 
doubt,  strictly  within  his  rights  in  saying,  "  I  pro- 
pose to  conduct  the  case  in  my  own  way."  While, 
however,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  dictate 
what  course  he  should  pursue,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  natural  course  of  the  inquiry,  as  it  has  now 
developed  itself,  is  that  the  sources  from  which  these 
letters  are  obtained  should  be  given  in  evidence. 
With  regard  to  the  cross-examination  of  the 
experts,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  whether,  when 
the  examination-in-chief  was  taken  we  should  allow 
it  to  be  postponed,  or  not.  It  is  sufScient  to  say 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  natural  and  proper  course, 
as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter — I 
put  in  that  reservation  because  it  is,  of  course,  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  some  circumstances  which 
might  affect  our  judgment — but,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
we  think  the  proper  course  would  be  to  continue  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  letters  were 
obttiined. 

The  Attoenbt-Geneeal.— We  shall,  of  course,  my 
Lords,  attach  great  weight  to  anything  which  falls 
from  your  Lordships  ;  but  your  Lordships  will  under- 
stand we  must  have  more  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  case  than  your  Lordships  can  gather,  and  while 
,we  should  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  any  indications 
of  that  character  from  your  Lordships,  we  have  thought 
that,  with  regard  to  what  may  afterwards  be  proved  in 
evidence  in  this  case, it  is  right  that  the  course  which 
we  originally  adopted  should  be  followed,  and  that, 
in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  course  should  be  pur- 
sued ;    and  if  your  Lordships  find  that  Sir  0.  Euesell 


applies  for  the  postponement  of  the  cross-examination 
the  application  can  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

The  Pebsident.— I  regret  the  resolution  you  have 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  Inglis,  an  expert  in  handwriting,  was  then  called 
and  sworn. 

The  Peesident,  to  the  Attorney-General. — Have  we 
all  the  photographs  that  we  asked  for  ? 

SlE  C.  EUSSELL. — My  Lords,  I  have  none. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeai. — I  am  afraid.'my  Lords, 
we  have  not  got  all  of  them,  because  it  could  not  be 
done  at  the  time  ;  :but,  of  course,  this  gentleman  has 
prepared  facsimiles  to  a  large  extent.  After  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Court,  as  many  as  were 
material  were  directed  to  be  photographed;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  have  them  all  ready. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  his  col- 
leagues. 

The  Attoesbi-GisnbeAIi  said, — Will  your  Lordshipa 
allow  me  five  minutes  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Soames  ?  I  should  not  have  the  '  slightest  hesitation 
to  put  Mr.  Houston  in  the  box.  I  should  like  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  poss^ible  for  us  to  go  on  with  that 
part  of  the  case  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Pebsident. — I  am  so  anxious  .that  you  should 
come  to  that  conclusion  that  I  should  gladly  give 
you  the  time. 

The  Attoenbt-Geneeal.— My  Lords,  Mr.  Soames'a 
attendance  was  not  required  at  the  present  moment, 
and  if,  after  consulting  him,  I  should  find  myself  in  a, 
position  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  could  communicate  with  him  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

The  Pebsident. — We  will  adjourn  for  ten  minutes. 

The  Court  was  thereupon  adjourned  for  ten  minutes. 

On  its  reassembling, 

Mr.  MaoDonald  was  recalled  to  answer  some 
further  questions  by  SlE  C.  Eussell. 

Sie  0.  Eitssell. — In  reference  to  the  letter  purport- 
ing to  be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Pigott,  do 
you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whose  handwriting  the 
signature  was  in  ? — Yes. 

Whose  ?— Mr.  Parnell's. 

Did  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whose  the  body  of 
the  letter  was  in  ? — Yes. 

Whose  ?— Mr.  Campbell's. 

The  Attoenby-Genbetal. — My  Lords,  in  reference 
to  this  particular  matter,  I  at  once  communicated  with 
Mr.  Soames,  who,  acting  on  my  instructions,  had  this 
morning  told  certain  witnesses  to  go  away.  We  still 
thinkthat  the  coarse  which  we  should  have  pursued  would 
have  been  the  right  one  ;  but  having  regard  to  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which  has  been  given,  we  prefer  to 
defer  to  it,  and  I  propose  to  call  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr, 
Pigott.  But  I  must  make  this  plain.  I  desire  to  state 
most  distinctly  that  it  was  [always  our  intention  to 
call  Mr.  Houston  and  Mr.  Pigott. 

The  Pebsident. — I  never  thought  otherwise. 

Sir  0.  EussBLL.— I  neyer  thought  of  suggesting 
anything  else. 
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The  President. — ^We  only'  thought  that  the  inter- 
position of  expert  evidence  at  this  stage  was  not 
desirable.  

Mr.  Edward  Caolfleld  Houston  was  next  called  and 
examined  by  the  Attoeney-Gbnebal. 

What  are  you  ?— A  journalist. 

We  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  questions  by 
my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  some 
statements  made  as  to  your  connexion  with  the  Irish 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.  Are  you  connected  with 
that  union  ? — I  am  the  secretary. 

How  long  have  you  been  so  ? — Since  its  formation. 

When  was  that  ? — About  the  month  of  May,  1885. 

What  is  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — A 
sort  of  anti-Land  League  ;  that  is  the  best  way  to 
sum  it  up. 

Are  you  willing  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  your 
connexion  with  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union, 
or  any  part  you  have  played  in  it  ? — ^Perfectly. 

Did  your  knowledge  of  these  matters  commence 
with  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — ^Before — 
some  years  before. 

Did  yon  attend  the  murder  trials  in  Ireland  in  1882 
and  1883  ?— I  did. 

Were  you  present  during  the  whole  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder  trials  ? — I  was. 

And  what  were  you  engaged  in  at  that  time  ?  What 
journalistic  work  ? — I  wrote  the  descriptive  account 
that  appeared  in  The  Times  at  the  time  of  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders. 

Yon  were  not  on  the  staff  of  The  Times  1 — No  ;  I 
was  doing  special  work  at  the  time. 

In  what  you  have  had  to  do  with  the  publication  of 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  or  with  the  letters,  were 
you  in  any  way  acting  as  secretary  for  the  Irish 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — I  was  not. 

In  the  year  1885  did  you  have  communication  with 
Mr.  Kichard  Pigott  ?— I  had. 

When  did  you  first  know  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  think  about 
the  month  of  August  or  September. 

Had  you  known  him  by  name  before  ? — Oh,  yes. 

As  what  ? — As  the  former  proprietor  of  the  Irishman, 
and  a  Nationalist  journalist. 

Now  in  that  year — just  answer  this  question   yes    or 

10 in  1885,  did  Mr.  Pigott  make  a  communication  to 

vou  with  reference  to  John  Devoy  ? — He  did. 

About  what  time  in  1885  ? — I  should  think  about  the 
time  I  mentioned— about  August  or  September. 

In  consequence  of  that  did  you  make  inquiries  with 
reference  to  both  the  American  and  the  Irish  organiza- 
tions ?— I  did. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1885,  did  you  have  a 
fresh  communication  from  Mr.  Pigott  ?— I  did. 

You  must  not  tell  me  at  present  what  passed  between 
you  and  him  ;  but  did  you  give  certain  instructions 
to  Mr.  Pigott  to  do  something  for  you  ?— I  did. 

What  were  they  ? — To  endeavour  to  substantiate  the 


statement   he  had   made   to   me  as  to  the  connexion 
between  the  Parnellites  and  crime. 

You  are  willing  to  answer  any  further  questiona 
with  reference  to  

Bib  C.  Eussbll.— I  wish  it  to  be  understood,  mj 
Lords,  that  we  do  not  object  to  any  questions  as  to 
what  passed. 

The  Attoknet-GeNbral.— I  could  not  put  them  in 
examination-in-chief.  What  was  the  cormnunication 
made  to  you  by  Mr.  Pigott  in  reference  to  John 
Devoy  in  August  or  September,  1885  ?— The  oommu« 
nication  took  the  shape  of  material  tor  the  pamphlet 
which  I  subsequently  published. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  pamphlet  ?—"  Parnellism 
Unmasked." 

When  was  it  published? — About  a  month  subsequent 
to  my  first  meeting  him  ;  it  was  published  in  the  year 
1885. 

Now,  of  course,  that  pamphlet  can  be  produced  ? — I 
have  got  it  here. 

I  want  it  identified.  My  Lords,  I  am  not  at  present 
entitled  to  put  it  in  ;  but  it  is  material  with  ref  er« 
ence  to  certain  statements.  I  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  a  passage  published  in  1885  in  this 
gentleman's  pamphlet,  in  reference  to  a  statement 
which  he  made  about  Devoy.  It  is  on  page  3, 
referring  to  Devoy,  "  He  organized  the  Invinoi« 
bles " 

The  Pbesident. — But  how  is  this  admissible  ?  Yoq 
call  our  attention  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  material, 
but  at  present  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  admissible. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnbeal. — The  witness  has  spoken 
of  the  date  when  a  communication  was  made  to 
him  by  Pigott  with  reference  to  Devoy,  and  I  wish  to 
supply  corroborating  testimony  on  the  subject  from  a 
publication  issued  by  this  gentleman  himself  in  1885, 
(To  witness.)  You  published  that  pamphlet  in  the 
autumn  of  1885  ?— Yes. 

Partly  as  the  result  of  your  own  infoniiation  and 
partly  in  communication  with  Mr.  Pigott  ? — The 
materials  were  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Pigott.  The 
original  publication  I  suppressed,  as  it  contained 
certain  portions  that  were  libellous,  and  I  issued  an 
amended  publication. 

In  December,  1885,  you  saw  Pigott  again  ?— I 
did,  and  I  asked  him  to  endeavour  to  supply  me  with 
materials  for  further  pamphlets,  and,  it  possible,  to 
give  me  documentary  evidence  that  would  fully  sus" 
tain  the  allegations  and  suggestions  made  at  that  time. 

Did  you  say  anything  as  to  what  the  information 
was  for  ? — I  said  it  was  for  newspaper  publica- 
tion, or  publication  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet.  I 
said  that  whatever  information  he  supplied  mo  with 
would  be  for  newspaper  purposes  alone,  and  that  I 
would  not  supply  information  to  the  Government  or 
the  police. 

Did  you  make  an  arrangement  with  him  as  to  his 
expenses  ? — I  agreed  to  pay  him  a  personal  fee  of  a 
guinea  a  day  while  engaged  in  this  work,  and  to  pay 
hotel  expenses  and  travelling  expenses. 
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After  December,  1885,  did  he  make  any  communi- 
cation to  you  as  to  his  going  anywhere  ? — He  told 
me  he  had  spent  some  little  time  in  making  inquiries 
in  Dublin,  and  said  it  would  not  suiSce  to  investigate 
in  Dublin  alone,  and  thereupon  he  sugcested  that  if 
my  linances  allowed  he  should  be  permitted  to  travel, 
and  said  he  thought  some  material  might  be  forth- 
coming in  Paris. 

Had  you  received  information  respecting  the  men  in 
Paris  before  Mr.  Pigott  made  that  communication  to 
you  ? — It  was  a  matter  of  newspaper  publication  that 
there  were  such  men  there. 

Did  he  go  anywhere  for  you  ? — Yes,  he  went  to 
Lausanne  and  got  into  communication  with  a  man 
called  Eugene  Davis. 

Before  this  did  Mr.  Pigott  tell  you  anything  about 
a  communication  made  to  him  by  Davis  ? — Yes. 

Just  tell  us  what  Mr.  Pigott  told  you  with  respect 
to  Eugene  Davis  ? — He  said  that  his  information  was 
that  Eugene  Davis  could  help  him  materially  in  the 
investigation.     This  was  in  January,  1886. 

Do  you  remember  him  saying  anything  to  you  as  to 
a  communication  made  by  Davis  to  him  ? — He  in- 
formed me  hehad  received  one  or  two  letters  from  him. 
My  impression  is  he  showed  me  the  letters. 

Did  he  go  more  than  once  to  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 
.     AVhat  happened  ? — The   first    time    he    saw  Davis  he 
represented    to    me    that    he    found   him    very   bitter 
,  against  the  Pamellites,  but  still  not  willing  to  help. 

SiK  C.  EusaELL.— Was  this  by  letter  ? — Yes  ;  I 
have  not  got  the  letter. 

The    ATTOKNEY-LtEKBEAL. — What     became     of    the 
letter  ? — I  destroyed    all    my  documents    from  time  to 
I  time.     It    was    not    understood    that  I  should  have  to 
appear  publicly. 

All  this  time  you  -were  obtaining  information  for 
journalistic  purposes  ? — Yes  :  and  I  mav  mpi+inn  t.hnt 
I  gave  Pigott  a  distinct  understandin;;  that  I  wnuld 
not  mention  his  name. 

State  what  passed  between  you  and  Pigott  about 
not  mentioning  his  name  ? — I  gave  a  distinct  pledge 
that  I  would  not  supply  any  clue  as  to  the  person  who 
had  assisted  me  in  making  this  investigation.  I 
gave  that  undertaking  in  December,  1885. 

Will  you  now  tell  us  what  he  told  you  further  about 

Eugene    Davis  ? — I    think    he  said  Eugene  Davis  was 

hostile  to  Mr.'Pamell,  and  could  give  sufficient  infor- 

■  ination    to    bring    the    case  home  against  a  number  of 

the  Pamellites. 

Now,  did  Pigott  at  that  time  hand  you  a  document 
which  you  still  have  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames.  It  contained 
the  notes  of  the  conversation  Pigott  held  with  Eugene 
Davis  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  Lausanne 
in  February,  1886. 

In  whose  handwriting  was  it  ? — Mr.  Pigott's. 

Was  that  document  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Pigott 
personally  ? — Yes. 

When  ?— I  think  in  February,  1886. 


How  long  did  it  remain  in  your  possession  ? — About 
two  years. 

Who  has  it  now  ? — I  think  Mr.  Soames  has  it.  I 
have  not. 

Was  there  a  reference  in  that  document  to 

Sir  C.  Eussell, — We  ought  to  have  the    document. 

The  Attobney-Genebal. — Was  there  a  reference  in 
that  document  to  certain  letters  ? — Only  one  letter 
was  mentioned  in  any  detail. 

In  consequence  of  the  reference  in  that  document 
did  you  give  any  instructions  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — ^Yes  ; 
they  were  to  search  for,  and,  if  possible,  to  procure 
the  letter. 

Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Pigott  as  to  the 
letter  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it  ? — Yes  ; 
Pigott  said  that  in  Davis's  opinion  the  letter  was  in 
Paris,  and  he  suggested  that  he  should  go  there  and 
see  if  it  could  be  found.  This  was  abjut  March,  1886. 

Did  he  go  to  Paris  ? — Yes  ;  he  made  a  great  many 
'journeys  backwards  and  forwards. 

Did  he  make  any  communication  to  you  with  refer- 
ence to  going  to  New  York  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  this 
letter  and  lathers  were  in  Paris  ;  but  that  they  could 
not  be  given  up  without  communication  with  certain 
people  in  New  York. 

Did  he  mention  any  names  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did. 
I   cannot  say  for  certain. 

What  did  be  tell  you  ? — He  informed  me — I  had 
previously  knOTVn  it  from  the  statement  of  Eugene 
Davis — that  i]se  letters  hjid  been  left  in  a  bag  in 
the  same  rppm  i,n  Pari^  in  which  Frank  Byrne  was 
arrested,  and  that  the  letters  had  been  either  in  the 
possession  of  Frank  Byrno  or  of  a  man  named  Kelly, 
a  schoolmaster,  who  was  supposed  to  .have  purchased 
the  Phcenix  Park  knives.  I  think  he  supplied  me  with 
copies  of  the  letteri^. 

Have  you  got ,  them  ?— No  ;  this  was  in  March  or 
April,  1886. 

Of  how  many  letters  did  he  supply  you  with  copies  ? 
— Eleven. 

Were  those  copies  of  any  letters  which  have  been 
produced  ? — Yes  :  they  were  copies  of  the  11  letters 
which  are  described  as  being  the  first  batch.  There 
were  five  letters  byMr.Parnell  and  six  by  Patrick  Egan. 

Up  to  this  time  bad  you  been  relying  upon  your  own 
resources  or  on  the  assisi'.ance  of  your  friends  ? — I  had 
spent  all  the  money  I  h^d  myself,  and  I  borrowed  soma 
as  a  private  loan  from  friends. 

Had  you  enough  money  to  send  Mr.  Pigott  to  New 
York  ?— I  had  not. 

Did  you  some  time  subsequently  to  that  see  Mr, 
Buckle  ?— Yes  ;    at  the  end  of  April,  1886. 

Did  you  make  a  communication  to  him  respecting 
the  position  of  affairs  ? — I  did. 

Did  Mr.  Buckle  at  that  tiine  decline  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  ?— He  did. 

SlE  0.  EtrsSBLL. — I  have  no  objection  to  his  account 
of  the  interview  if  Mr.  Buckle  is  to  be  called. 

The    Attobnby-GknbeaIi.— At    the    present    time 
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there  is  no  obligation  upon  me  to  call  Mr.  Buckle 
— not  the  least  in  the  world.  (To  witness.)  Did  you 
succeed  in  getting  money  elsewhere  ? — I  did.  I  sent 
Pigott  to  America.  He  went  the  first  week  in  May, 
1886,  and  returned  the  last  week  in  May. 

Did  Pigott  bring  back  any  letters  with  him  ?— He 
did.  He  brought  back  a  sealed  letter  from  a  man 
whose  name  was  reported  to  me  to  be  Breslin.  It 
was  addressed  to  scnne  one  in  Paris, 

Pigott  reported  to  you  that  he  had  brought  back  a 
letter  from  Breslin  ?— Yes. 

What  are  Breslin's  initials  ? — J.  J.,  I  think  ;  I  am 
not  quite  certain. 

Pigott  brought  back  a  sealed  letter,  which  he  told 
you  he  had  got  from  Breslin  ? — Yes.  ' 

Did  he  tell  you  what  the  object  of  the  letter  was  ? 
— It  contained  instructions  to  certain  people  in  Paris 
to  give  up  the  11  letters  on  ceitaiu  conditions. 

The  President. — Was  the  letter  addressed  to  some- 
body in  Paris  ? — It  was. 

Did  JVIr.  Pigott  go  over  to  Paris  H — He  did. 

Did  he  bring  anything  back  ? — I  think  he  returned 
unsuccessful.  He  made  two  or  three  journeys  before 
he  obtained  the  letters. 

When  did  you  first  get  any  of  the  alleged  letters  ? — I 
got  the  first  batch  of  the  letters  in  July,  1886.  There 
were  11 ,  and  I  got  with  them  some  scraps  of  other 
letters,  some  of  them  on  House  of  CSmmons  sheets  of 
paper,  one  of  them  being,  I  think,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Pat  Egan.  That  was  on  the  back  portion  of  the  top 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  headed  "  Hotel  Brighton."  There 
were  also  some  old  accounts,  I  handed  these  docu- 
ments over  to  Mr.  MacDonald  when  I  gave  Mm  the 
11  letters.  Pigott  gave  me  the  letters  in  Paris.  I 
went  there  in  company  with  Dr.  Maguire  in  order  to 
obtain  the  letters. 

Had  Dr.  Maguire  advanced  any  of  the  money  you 
required  ? — Yes.  I  asked  him  specifically  to  lend  me 
the  money  to  purchase  these  letters  and  he  complied. 

How  much  did  he  lend  you  ?— £860. 

Did  you  in  that  year  see  Mr.  Buckle  again  ? — I  saw 
Mr.  Buckle  on  Pigott's  return  from  America  in  June. 
I  told  him  I  was  still  pursuing  the  investigation,  but 
had  not  got  the  letters,  and  I  think  I  asked  him  to 
help  me  then. 

Did  Mr.  Buckle  agree  to  help  you  then  ? — He  did 
not. 

Did  you  see  him  again  later  in  the  year  ? — Yes,  in 
October. 

That  was  after  you  had  obtained  the  letters  ? — Yes. 

Are  these  (documents  produced)  the  scraps  of  docu- 
ments that  came  with  the  first  batch  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Pigott  ?— Yes, 

The  ATTOEKEY-GENBRAt, — They  are  headings  of 
House  of  Commons  notepaper,  my  Lord,  with  the 
Hoyal  arms  stamped  on  them,  and  have  writing  on 
them,  but  no  continued  letter.  They  are  ,— House  of 
Commons  stamp,  "  Tuesday,  Private  ;  "  House  of 
Commons  stamp,  "  23d  May,  1881  ;  "  House  of  Com- 
mons Library,  "16th  April,  1881  ;''  House  of  Commons 


stamp,  "  Wednesday  ;  "  House  of  Commons  stamp, 
"  August  2,  1881  ;  "  House  of  Commons  stamp, 
"Tuesday,  August  11,  1881,  Letter  with  each," 
Then  there  is  a  piece  of  notepaper  headed  "  Hotel 
Brighton,  Rue  de  Eivoli,  Paris,  19th  May,  1881," 
This  white  piece  of  paper  has  figures  upon  it,  which 
I  do  not  at  present  intend  to  deal  with.  You  will 
find  on  it  "  Total,  £799,  June  14,  Cash  to  either 
O'C.  or  O'L.,  £6,  Remitted  £100."  Then  other 
remittances,  some  of  which  will  have  to  be  afterwards 
explained,  and  under  date  December  14,  "  cheque 
to  J.  M.  £200,"  written  against  it  "  cancelled," 
and  £122  4s.  lOd.  written  underneath.  Then  "J.  M. 
£20,  16th  December  ;  17th  ditto,  £118."  This  pur- 
ports to  be  from  a  long  account-book,  and  the  entries 
themselves  show  they  are  carried  to  certain 
accounts. 

Examination  continued. — In  October  you  saw  Mr, 
Buckle  again  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  show  him  anything  ? — I  showed  him  the  11 
letters. 

Did  you  leave  them  with  him  or  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  him  ? — I  took  them  away  with  me  because 
he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  his  attitude. 

Did  he  refer  you  to  anybody  ? — No .  He  asked  me 
to  come  again.  I  did  so,  and  he  then  asked  me  to  see 
Mr.  MacDonald. 

At  this  point  the  Commissioners  adjourned  for 
luncheon. 

On  the  Court's  resuming. 

The  Attorney-Gbnekal  said, — My  Lords,  a  gentleman 
has  attended  from  Ireland  with  two  leases,  dated 
1883  and  1884  ;  if  your  Lordships  will  allow  me  I  will 
pat  them  in  as  exhibits  by  Mr.  Soames. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Houston  was  then  resumed 
by  the  Attorney-General. — I  asked  you  before  the 
adjournment  with  regard  to  your  seeing  Dr.  Maguire  ; 
will  yon  jnst  tell  me  whether  you  borrowed  any  other 
money,  in  addition  to  what  you  then  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Maguire  ? — Yes  ;    I  borrowed  some. 

How  much  ?— £700. 

Then  you  borrowed  about  £1,500  altogether? — Yes. 

How  mnch  out  of  pocket  were  you  when  you  had 
your  first  interview  with  Mr.  MacDonald  about  the  11 
letters  ?— £1,780. 

Did  that  include  anything  for  your  own  remunera- 
tion ?— It  did  not. 

Now,  will  you  tell  me  briefly  the  substance  of  what 
passed  between  you  and  Mr.  MacDonald  when  yon 
saw  him  on  that  occasion  ? — t  informed  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  that  I  had  two  letters,  which  I  had  investi- 
gated for  several  months  ;  that  I  was  anxious  that 
The  Times  should  make  use  of  them ;  that  1  was  quite 
prepared  to  leave  them  to  be  tested  in  every  possible 
way  ;  and  that  if  they  were  used  by  The  Times  I 
should  expect  to  be  recouped  the  amount  I  was  out 
of  pocket. 

What  did  Mr.  MacDonald  say  ?— He  said  that  if  The 
Times  used  them  they  would  like  to  pay  for  them  as 
ordinary    contributions,  and   would    wish   to  give  mo 
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payment  for  my  services.  I  said  that  I  considered 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  the  truth  to  light,  and 
in  the  circumstances  I  would    not   take  anything. 

And  yoa  did  receive  no  payment  ? — I  received  no 
payment. 

Now,  I  want  to  put  this  to  you  ;  when  you  offered  to 
The  Times  that  they  should  have  these  letters  for 
investigation,  was  any  bargain  or  arrangement  made, 
of  any  kind,  that  The  Times  should  pay  you  money  ? — 
None  whatever. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  Mr.  MaeDonald  about 
secrecy,  or  not  disclosing  the  names  of  other  people  ? 
—Yes  ;  I  said  that  I  came  to  him  as  a  journalist,  and 
that  of  course  he  understood  that  it  was  the  usual  rul& 
that  the  names  of  contributors  should  not  be  disclosed, 
and  that  if  they  made  public  use  of  the  letters  they 
would  take  the  ordinary  course,  and  that  the  paper 
alone  should  take  the  responsibility. 

Did  you  mention  any  name  to  him,  or  did  he  ask 
any  name  ? — No  ;  he  understood  that  any  arrangement 
which  was  come  to  would  be  upon  that  basis. 

The  Attoeney-Genbbal  (to  the  Secretary).— Now 
give  me  that  last  letter — the  one  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  (Letter  produced.)  When  did 
you  iirst  get  that  document  ?  Witness. — Some  months 
after  I  first  approached  Mr.  MaeDonald. 

You  mean  some  months  after  the  arrangement 
made  in  November  ? — It  is  rather  difBcult  to  fix  the 
date,  but  I  think  it  was  about  June,  1887. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this — was  that  letter, 
as  far  as  .you  know,  in  any  way  used  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  first  batch 
of  letters  ?— Oh,  no  ;  The  Times  published  the  first 
facsimile  letter  before  they  had  this  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

This  letter,  my  Lords,  has  been  exhibited  ;  it  is  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.Parnell  to  Mr.  Pigott. 
(To  witness)  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  specimens  of  handwriting  which  we  now 
know  were  used  in  order  to  prove  whether  the  first  batch 
was  genuine  ? — No  ;  I  rather  held  out  myself  from  any 
discussion  or  test  of  the  handwriting.  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  testing. 

Did  you  know  whom  Mr,  MaeDonald  consulted  about 
them  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

t  Did  you  know  what  letters  were  obtained  in  order  to 
test  the  handwriting  ? — No  ;  I  was  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  whole  process  of  testing  the  authenticity 
of  the  letters, 

Wiat  was  the  first  you  knew  as  to  whether  The 
Times  had  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  letters  ? — 
A  communicationmade  to  me  by  Mr,  MaeDonald  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter. 

The  letter  appeared  on  Monday,  I  think  ? — I  believe 

BO. 

Now,  from  the  time  when  the  letters  had  been  left 
with  Mr.  MaeDonald  in  the  end  of  1886  down  to  the 
time  of  this  communication  which  you  received  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  the  publication  of  the  letters,  was 
there   any   bargain   or   arrangement   that   you  should 


be  paid  for  them  or  that  The  Times  should  take  the 
letters  ?— None  whatever. 

Had  you  received  payment  of  one  farthing  ? — Not 
one  farthing. 

Or  were  you  promised  that  you  should  receive 
a  farthing  until  after  the  publication  of  the  letters  ?— ■ 
I  was  not. 

Or  anything  in  connexion  with  expenses  ? — No  ; 
The  Times  dealt  with  nobody  except  myself. 

Now,  the  facsimile  letter  appeared  on  the  18th  of 
April  ;  you  subsequently  received  payments  through 
Mr.  Soames  ? — I  did. 

How  much  for  this  first  batch  ? — £1,780,  in,  I  think, 
four  payments. 

Now,  did  you  return  the  money  to  the  people  who 
had  lent  you  some,  on  receiving  this  £1,780  ? — I  did. 

Now,  you  told  me  that  you  received  that  letter, 
purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  ParneU;to  Pigott,some  time 
after  the  facsimile  letter  was  published  ;  how  did  you 
come  to  get  it  ? — Mr.  MaeDonald  asked  if  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  some  indication  as  to  who  had 
written  the  body  of  the  letter.  I  appealed  to  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  about  a  mouth  afterwards  he  found  this  on 
going  through  his  papers,  which  he  did  not  believe  at 
the  time  he  had  in  his  possession.  I  then  handed  it 
to  Mr.  MaeDonald,  saying  that  he  must  not  give  the 
name  of  the  person  who  had  given  it  to  him,  and  that 
in  addition  he  was  not  to  divulge  the  name  or  show 
the  letter  to  anybody  else. 

Now,  Mr,  MaeDonald  thought  this  morning  that  he 
had  it  as  early  as  March,  1887  ;  was  that  a  mistake  ? 
— Yes,  he  was  mistaken  ;  he  did  not  get  it  before 
the  facsimile  letter  appeared. 

Now,did  you  know  at  the  time  when  the  letters  were 
first  handed  to  you  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  of 
the  letter  was  ? — I  did  not. 

Do  you  personally  know  Mr.  Campbell's  hand- 
writing or  not  ? — I  believe  I  have  seen  it,  but  not 
often. 

Now,  did  you  come  to  get  subsequently  some  other 
letters  ? — Yes. 

In  a  second  batch,  or  in  a  second  and  third  P — In  a 
second  and  third. 

What  letters  composed  the  second  batch  ? — I  must 
have  the  letters  before  me  to  tell  you. 

The  letters  were  then  handed  to  the  witness,  who 
identified  the  five  Pamell  and  six  Egan  letters  as  the 
first  batch,  the  two  Parnell  letters  of  the  16th  of 
Jane  and  one  of  Egan's  (Jas.  Carey,  Esq.)  as  the 
second,  and  the  O'Kelly,  Davitt,  and  Egan  (bakery) 
letters  as  the  third. 

Examination  continued.— When  did  you  get  the 
second  batch  ?— I  think  in  February  or  March,  1888. 

How  did  you  come  to  get  them,  ?— Through  Mr. 
Pigott.  I  learned  from  him  in  the  course  of  making 
inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  putting  this  case  together 
that  these  letters  were  available.  ' 

Did  you  learn  where  they  came  from  ?— Through 
people  in  Paris. 

Were  you  told  who  ?— No,  that  is  all  the  information- 
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I  had.     I    have    a    letter   from   him  to  me,  dated  the 
10th  of  February,  1888. 

My  Lords,  I  put  in  this  letter,  dated  February  10, 
T888. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  : — 

"  Hotel  St.  Petersburg,  33  and  35  Rue  Caumartin, 
Paris,  Feb.  10,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  yours  of  yesterday. 
Here  are  three  letters.  The  price  is  all  right, 
only  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  half  the  com- 
mission I  expected  to  get.  I  would  not  mind  much, 
only  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  entertaining  patriots 
(laughter),  which  I  could  not  avoid  and  did  not  antici- 
pate. The  two  Parnell  letters  it  appears  were  addressed 
to  J.  O'C.  (Witness. — John  O'Connor)  and  the  late 
Colbert,  but  perhaps  you  will  have  noticed  that  the 
names  have  been  erased.  As  to  their  being  genuine  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  E  letter  as  I  told 
you  was  got  from  Mrs.  M  (Witness. — Mullett),  but 
without  her  knowledge,  that  is,  it  was  among  some 
of  her  husband's  papers  which  she  considered  of  no 
consequence,  and  which  she  gave  to  a  friend  of  his 
soon  after  his  sentence,  and  the  letter,  it  is  said, 
quite  escaped  her  notice  or  she  would  have  destroyed 
it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the 
other  P  letter.  I  understand  the  letters  are  to  remain 
with  you  for  three  days  before  you  decide  finally 
about  their  purchase,  so  that  I  suppose  I  may  count 
on  hearing  from  you  on  Wednesday  next." 

JSxamination  continued. — Were  those  copies  of  the 
letters  (handing  documents  to  witness)  enclosed  in 
that  letter  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  are  in  Figott's  hand- 
Writing  or  not  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

When  did  you  find  that  letter  ? — I  found  it  last 
night.  I  went  through  all  my  papers  with  the  view 
of  finding  anything  I  could. 

Had  you  forgotten  it  until  you  found  it  ? — Com- 
pletely. 

Very  well.  What  did  you  do  when  you  aot  these 
three  copy  letters  ? — I  took  them  down  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  acquainted  him  with  the  contents  of  the 
letter  which  I  had  received  three  days  before. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  him  ? — I 
arranged  with  him  that  after  the  test  had  been  applied 
and  the  letters  found  to  be  genuine  he  should  give 
the  money  asked. 

How  much  ?— £550. 

Was  any  bargain  made  except  subject  to  the  con- 
dition that  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  letters  were  genuine  or  not  ? — The  understanding 
with  Pigott  was  if  they  were  not  I  was  to  return  them 
to  him  and  simply  discharge  his  expenses  with  refer- 
ence to  his  trip  to  Paris. 

I  do  not  think  you  gave  us  the  date  of  obtaining 
the  second  batch  ?— I  think  it  was  March,  1888. 

When  did  you  obtain  the  third  ? — My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  in  July  of  the  same  year,  but  I  have  no 
record. 

From  whom  did  you  get  them  f— From  Mr,  Pigott. 


Did  he  tell  you  where  they  came  from  ? — Simply,  I 
think,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  connexion  with  them. 

Have  you  got  his  letter  or  not  P—No  ;  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  I  heard  about  the  bakery  letter  some 
months  previously,  though  I  had  been  looking  for  it 
for  some  time.  ' 

How  long  before  ? — I  think  about  three  months. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  got  the  third  batch  ? — I 
followed  the  same  course  with  them.  I  took  them 
to  Mr.  MacDonald,and  left  them  with  him,  and  subse« 
quently  received  the  amount  demanded. 

How  much  was  that  ? — I  think  the  third  amount  was 
£200.  If  my  recollection  serves  me,  Mr.  MacDonald 
said  he  would  take  the  bakery  letter  because  it  was 
important,  but  that  he  did  not  see  how  the  other 
letters  were  to  be  tested.  They  would  not  give  up 
the  bakery  letter  alone,  and  therefore  the  three  were 
taken. 

About  when  did  you  get  the  third  batch  ? — About 
July,  1888. 

Did  you  hear  anything  from  Pigott  at  any  time  about 
any  letters  beingreturned? — Yes;  about  three  weeks  after 
I  had  received  the  first  batch  of  letters  he  wrote,  me 
saying  that  the  people  who  had  given  him  the  letters 
repented  of  doing  so  and  were  anxiousto  get  the  letters 
back  and  return  the  money  paid  for  them.  I  refused 
to  do  so,  as  I  regarded  that  as  a  guarantee  of  their 
genuineness. 

What  specific  sums  did  you  pay  for  the  letters  ?— 
£500  for  the  first  batch,  £550  for  the  second,  and  £200 
for  the  third. 

Then  of  the£l,780  paid  for  the  first  batch  of  letters, 
£500  was  the  price  paid  for  the  letters  themselves, 
and  the  balance  was  for  expenses  of  Pigott  to 
America,  travelling ;  and  like  matters  ?— For  Pigott's 
expenses,  my  own  expenses,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

You  have  told  us  that  you  handed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
MacDonald  in  May  or  June,  1887,  and  told  him  that  it 
was  not  to  be  used,  as  it  disclosed  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pigott  1—1  did. 

When  did  you  release  Mr.  MacDonald  from  any 
pledge  of  secrecy  ? — On  the  appointment  of  the 
Special  Commission. 

Just  explain  how  it  came  about  ? — I  went  down  to 
Mr.  MacDonald  and  said  I  thought  it  desirable  that 
no  barrier  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  inquiry, 
and  that  for  my  part  I  was  willing  to  come  forward  and 
tell  what  I  had  had  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  would 
use  my  influence  with  Mr.  Pigott  to  do  likewise. 

Did  you  subsequently  ask  Mr.  Pigott  to  go  to  Mr, 
Soames's  ofiice  ? — I  went  and  brought  him  there. 

Do  you  remember  when'  that  was  ? — I  think  it  was 
the  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  the  Commission  in 
October. 

Do  you  remember  some  time  in  the  autumn  Mr. 
Pigott  making  a  conununication  to  you  as  to  inter- 
views with  other  people  ? — I  do. 

When  was  that  ? — I  can  only  fix  the  day  byreference 
—the  date  of  Mr.  Pigott's  sworn  statement. 
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What  was  the  date  of  the  etatement  ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  without  reference. 

Were  you  at  the  time  it  took  place  aware  of  Mr. 
Figott's  having  had  communications  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Labouohere,  or  did  you  only 
become  aware  of  it  afterwards  ? — At  the  interview 
previous  to  Pigott's  making  the  Etatement  he  made  a 
full  confession  tome  of  everything  thathad  happened. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  C.  EusSELL.— Can  you  refer 
me  to  any  document  to  fix  the  date  of  that  ? — Yes,  if 
the  document  is  handed  to  me  I  can  do  it. 

The  Attobney-Gemeeal. — The  7th  of  November  is 
the  date  of  Mr.  Pigott's  statement. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  understand,  Mr.  Houston,  that 
you  saw  Mr.  Pigott  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  and  that 
previously  you  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  ? — I  had  not. 

You  knew  who  he  was  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  in  addition  to  being  former  pro- 
prietor of  the  Irishman  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  was  aware 
of  that. 

Were  you  aware  that  he  had  published  a  book 
called  "  The  History  of  Fenianism  "? — I  was  aware 
that  he  had  published  his  recollections  as  a  jour- 
nalist. 

Under  the  title  of  ' '  The  History  of  Fenianism  ' '  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  under  that  title.  I 
think  the  title  was  "  Becollections  of  an  Irish 
Journalist." 

I  find  yon  are  correct,  Mr.  Houston,  but  it  pur- 
ported to  be  a  history  of  his  own  experiences  in  con- 
nexion with  Fenianism  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  regard  him  when  you  made  his  acquaintance 
as  a  person  of  credit  ? — I  knew  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Would  you  have  given  credit  to  a  statement  of  his  un- 
corroborated on  any  important  and  serious  matter  ? — I 
think  so.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  upon  how  far  you 
push  the  question.  I  should  have  regard  to  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances. 

Did  you  know  enough  of  him  in  1885  to  know 
whether  he  was  esteemed  as  a  person  of  credit  by  any 
party  in  politics  ? — 1  really  did  not  give  the  question 
consideration  in  that  sense.  I  did  not  know  enough 
about  him. 

Did  you  first  go  to  him,  or  did  he  come  to  you  ? — I 
first  went  to  him. 

Are  you  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Perfectly  certain. 

In  August  and  September,  1885,  had  you  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — I 
was  its  secretary  at  that  time. 

You  are  quite  certain  you  went  to  Pigott  ?— Abso- 
lutely. 

Where  ? — To  his  house  at  Kingstown. 

Did  you  make  an  appointment  by  letter  ? — No  ;  I 
think  I  wont  down  one  evening  when  I  thought  I 
could  catch  him  there. 

Without  any  preliminary  letter,  and  without  seeing 
him  ? — Yes. 


Did  you  receive  a  letter  from  him  at  that  time  ?— 
No. 

You  have  told  us  he  went,  or  said  he  went,  to 
America,  Paris,  and  Lausanne  ;  did  he  write  to  you 
from  those  places  ? — Yes  ;  I  received  letters  from 
those  different  places. 

How  often  was  he  in  America  ? — Once. 

In  Paris  ? — Several  times. 

How  often  at  Lausanne  ? — Twice. 

You  received  letters  from  him  at  each  of  those 
places  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  produce  them  ? — I  have  not  got  them.  I 
destroyed  my  documents  from  time  to  time.  I  have 
already  stated  so  in  my  first  examination. 

I  have  not  forgotten  what  you  stated.  You  know 
you  have  produced  some  letters  ? — Yes.  I  have 
explained  the  circumstances  in  whicn  I  discovered 
them.  I  said  I  went  through  my  papers  last  night  to 
see  whether  I  had  any  letters. 

Did  you  consider  this  was  a  serious  and  important 
matter  in  which  you  were  engaged  ? — Distinctly.         ^ 

Did  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  having  to 
justify  your  conduct  in  relation  to  it  ? — In  open 
Court  ? 

Anywhere  ? — No,  I  did  not.  My  understanding  with 
The  Times  was  that  the  necessity  would  not  arise,  and 
that  they  were  to  take  the  responsibility. 

Well,  that  understanding  you  did  not  arrive  at  till 
a  very  advanced  period  ? — Only  after  I  gave  the  first 
batch  of  letters  to  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Up  to  that  time,  what  you  did  you  did  on  your  own 
responsibility  ? — Yes. 

'  Do  you  tell  the  Court  that  you  destroyed  Pigott's 
letters  at  that  period  ? — No,  up  to  that  period  I  had 
not. 

Then  up  to  what  period  did  you  preserve  the 
letters  ? — I  preserved  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Pigott's 
letters  up  to  the  period  when  he  made  the  sworn  aiE- 
davit  that  the  letters  were  genuine. 

Did  you,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  preserve  all  the 
letters  you  had  received  from  Pigott  up  to  that  date  ? 
— I  did  nut  ;  but  I  did  preserve  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Did  you  follow  any  principle  of  selection  in  those 
you  preserved  ?— No  particular  principle.  It  a  letter 
bore  upon  any  particular  point  I  decided  to  keep  it. 

Then,  as  I  understand  you,  you  kept  all  the  im- 
portant ones  ? — I  kept  all  the  letters  which  bore  upon 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents. 

The  letters  you  had  bearing  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  documents  were  letters  you  received  from  Pigott 
during  the  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  quest  of 
them  ? — Yes. 

When  did  he  make  a  statement  on  oath? — November  7, 
1888. 

And  Up  to  that  time  yon  had  preserved  and  in  yom 
possession  a  large  number  of  Pigott's  letters  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  reason  at  that  time  to  anticipate  that 
you  would  be  called  as  a  witness  ?— At  the  time  he 
made  the  awom  statement  I  had.    I  had   been   served 
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with  a,  subpoena  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  month  of 
October. 

Is  your  statement  to  the  Court,  Sir,  that,  having  in 
October  been  subpcenaed  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Farnell  and  his  colleagues,  yoo  deliberately  de- 
Btrojed  a  batch  of  letters  which  you  had  received  from 
Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  destroyed  the  letters  ;  yes. 

Some  of  those  letters  being  from  America,  Paris, 
ani  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 

From  each  of  these  various  places  ?.— I  probably  may 
have  had.    I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  you  had  not 
received  letters  from  each  of  those  places  ? — No. 

Then  you  believe  you  had  letters  from  Pigott  from 
America  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  believe  you  had  letters  from  Pigott  on  the 
occasion  of  each  of  his  visits  to  Paris  ? — I  probably 
may  have  had. 

And  as  regards  Lausanne,  had  you  letters  from  there 
On  the  occasion  of  each  of  his  visits  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  he  wrote  me  on  the  first  occasion  at  any  length. 

Had  you  any  letter  from  him  ? — I  think  I  had. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  had  you  cable  communica- 
tions from  Pigott  from  America  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  in  existence  up  to  November  7,  1888  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  were.  , 

Will  you  swear  that  they  were  not  ? — I  will  not 
swear.     I  do  not  think  they  were. 

Had  you  also  ordinary  telegrams  from  him  ? — ^Yes. 

From  Paris,  Lausanne,  and  other  places  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  possession  of  these  up  to 
November  7,  1888  ? — I  do  not  think  I  had,  but  I  will 
not  swear  one  way  or  the  other. 

At  the  time  you  destroyed  these  documents  were 
you  aware  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  been  subpcenaed  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell  to  attend  this  Commission  ? — I 
was. 

Had  you,  on  your  part,  written  letters  to  Pigott  ? — I 
had  written  short  memoranda,  unsigned  and  undated. 

Did  he  know  they  came  from  you  ? — Oh,  yes,  dis- 
tinctly. 

Had  you  sent  any  memoranda  to  America  ? — No,  he 
was  there  too  short  a  time. 

Had  you  sent  any  cablegrams  to  America  to  him  ?— 
Yes. 

More  than  once  ? — Two  or  three  times. 

Did  you  send  him  memoranda  'to  Paris  on  the 
occasion  of  each  visit  ? — Not  on  each  visit. 

What  visit  did  yon  not  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  cannot 
enter  into  detail. 

Yon  mean  that  there  were  some  visits  so  short  there 
was  no  opportunity,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes . 

Did  you  send  memoranda  to  Lansanne  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  did  to  Lausanne,  except  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  visit. 

Will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — No. 

Have  you  asked  Mr.  Pigott  whether  he  preserved 
your  letters  ?— I  think  he  told  me  he  had  not. 

Did  you  ask  him  ? — No.    I  think  he  volunteered    the 


information  to  me  when  he  received    a    subpoena  from 
Mr.  Lewis. 

I  gather  from  your  statement  that  he  came  and  told 
you  he  had  received  a  subpoiftia  from  Mr.  Lewis  ? — H« 
informed  me  either  personally  or  by  letter  that  he  had 
received  a  subpoena  from  Mr.  Lewis. 

Which  was  it  ? — I  think  it  was  by  letter. 

Did  that  letter  share  the  fate  of  the  others  ? — Oh, 
yes. 

Then  he  was  aware  that  you  were  subpoenaed,  and 
you  were  aware  he  was  subpcenaed  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  astonished  to  find  that  Pigott  had  not  pre- 
served your  letters  ? — I  was  not,  because  it  was' 
understood  at  the  commencement  that  I  should  not 
mention  his  name,  and  should  take  as  much  precaution 
as  I  could  to  keep  him  harmless  in  the  way  of 
publicity,  and  that  he  should  not  mention  my  name  to 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Do  you  suggest  that  your  destruction  of  the  letters 
on  November  7,  1888,  was  carrying  out  your  compact 
with  Pigott  to  keep  him  as  harmless  as  you  could  ? — I 
gave  him  to  understand  that  if  he  acted  in  a  perfectly 
straightforward  manner,  I  should  do  nothing  to  com- 
promise him  with  the  men  who  had  given  him  the 
letters. 

Do  yon  suggest  that  the  destruction  oEhis  cablegrams, 
telegrams,  and  letters  was  carrying  out  your  compact 
with  Pigott  to  keep  him  harmless  so  far  as  you 
could  ? — I  said  I  destroyed  the  letters,  because 
Mr.  Pigott  had  taken  the  best  possible  means, 
by  making  a  statement  on  oath,  of  showing 
that  he  was  acting  in  a  straightforward  manner. 
The  only  reason  I  had  for  holding  letters  back  from 
destruction  was  to  prove  that  assertion  of  mine. 

What  assertion  of  yours  ? — That  the  letters  were 
genuine. 

Have  you  asserted  that  the  letters  were  genuine  ? — I 
asserted  it  to  Mr.  MacDonald  when  I  asked  him  to 
take  them.  I  should  not  walk  down  to  TTie  Times 
Office  and  ask  a  gentleman  to  take  what  I  knew  to  be 
forgeries. 

We  will  come  to  that  presently.  Let  us  return  to 
the  point.  Did  you,  in  destroying  the  letters,  think 
you  were  carrying  out  your  compact  to  protect  Mr, 
Pigott  as  far  as  you  could  ? — I  did. 

I  understand  you  to  say  now  that  the  date  of  the 
destruction  of  the  letters  was  not  November,  but  that 
it  occurred  somewhat  later  ? — Yes.  I  cannot  tell  you 
exactly  the  date.  It  might  have  been  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  later.  I  could  not  tell  yon 
accurately. 

Did  you  consult  any  one  before  destroying  them  ?— 
I  did  not ;  no  other  person  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  letters. 

Where  were  you  when  you  first  made  up  your  mind 
to  destroy  them  ? — I  was  in  London. 

.Where  were  you  when  you  first  made  up  your  mind  f 
— I  think  I  was  in  my  own  rooms. 

You  now  live  in  London  ?— Yes. 
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In  Cork -street  ? — Yes. 

And  yonr  letters  were  there  ? — My  letters  were 
there. 

Then  all  the  letters 'and,  if  there  wore  such,  all 
the  cablegrams  and  telegrams  you  received,  were  then 
in  Cork-street  ? — Not  all  the  letters  ;  only  such 
letters  as  were  then  in  existence. 

And  such  cablegrams  as  were  then  in  existence  ? — 
Yes. 

That  would  bring  you  to  the  month  of  December, 
1888  ?— Yes. 

And  this  Commission  had  been  sitting  two  months  P 
~Yes. 

Where  did  you  keep  these  letters  ? — In  my  rooms  in 
Cork-street. 

In  what  receptacle  ? — In  two  or  three  despatch 
l>oxes. 

Were  the  letters  in  one  or  in  several  despatch 
boxes  ? — They  were  mixed  up  with  the  papers.  They 
might  have  been  in  one  or  two  boxes. 

You  say  you  had  no  one  to  consult  about  this  ? — 
Ko  one. 

Did  you  not  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  ask  the 
advice  of  a  professional  man  as  to  the  propriety  of 
your  conduct  ? — No. 

Did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  Mr.  Soames's  opinion 
about  it  ? — It  did  not. 

Did  you  state  as  a  fact  that  at  that  time  Pigott 
had  stated  to  you  that  he  had  destroyed  youi  com- 
munications to  him  ? — I  think  you  are  right. 

It  is  not  I  who  am  right.  I  am  stating  what  you 
said  a  moment  or  two  ago. — I  say  you  are  right  in 
your  representation  of  what  I  did  say.     (Laughter.) 

What  did  you  say  to  tigott  when  he  told  you  he  had 
destroyed  your  letters?  Did  you  give  a  sigh  of  relief  ? 
^I  did  not.  I  think  I  said  to  him  I  anticipated  that 
he  would  destroy  them,  for  there  was  really  nothing  in 
them. 

You  think  you  said  to  him  "  I  anticipated  you 
would  destroy  them."  Did  you  add  the  reason,  "  for 
there  was  really  nothing  in  them  "  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  when  he  destroyed  them  ? — Well, 
I  think  he  told  me  he  destroyed  them  when  he  was 
moving  from  one  house  to  another. 

When  did  ho  move  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  had  been  in  constant  communication  and  touch 
with  him  ? — Yes,  but  I  did  not  think  the  matter  of 
much  importance. 

When  did  he  move  ? — I  should  think  it  was  over  a 
year  ago. 

When  did  you  state  to  any  one  that  you  had  de- 
stroyed these  letters  ? — I  stated  it  in  the  statement  I 
wrote  out  for  Mr.  Soames.  I  did  not  do  so  before 
because  I  said  I  Would  hold  the  persons  mentioned  in 
them  harmless. 

Were  there  any  persons  referred  to  in  these  letters  ? 
.—They  were  referred  to  as  X,  Y,  and  Z,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Were  they  referred  to  so  as  to  afford  any  clue  that 
could  be  followed  up  ?— tThey  were  not. 


If  they  were  not.how  would  they  compromise  them  ? 
— A  sharp  detective  following  Mr.  Pigott's  track 
would  be  pretty  certain  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as 
to  who  X,    Y,    and  Z  were. 

Is  that  your  explanation  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  explana- 
tion. 

Very  good.  You  have  not  yet  given  the  date  when 
you  conveyed  the  communication  to  Mr.  Soames 
that  you  had  destroyed  these  letters  ? — About  a  fort- 
night ago  Mr.  Soames  asked  me  to  make  p,  statement, 
and  I  then  communicated  the  fact  to  him.  It  might  be 
the  end  of  last  month  or  the  beginning  of  this. 

When  was  it  communicated  to  Mr.  Soames  that 
Mr.Pigott  haddestroyed  your  letters? — It  is  not  within 
my  knowledge  that  the  communication  has  been  made 
to  Mr.  Soames. 

So  far  as  you  know,  then,  up  to  the  present  moment 
Mr.  Soames  has  not  been  made  aware  that  Pigott  has 
destroyed  your  letters? — So  far  as  I  know  he  has  not. 

On  how  many  occasions  did  you  destroy  these  docu- 
ments ? — As  I  came  across  them — probably  about  three 
or  four. 

Did  you  make  a  search  in  your  despatch  boxes  to 
collect  them  together  ? — Yes. 

And  having  collected  them  piecemeal  you  destroyed 
them  ?— Quite  so. 

You  took  no  notice  of  them  ? — I  did  not. 

No  record  of  them  whatever  ? — No. 

Did  you  read  them  with  care  ? — No. 

Whenever  you  came  across  the  handwriting  of 
Mr. Pigott, into  the  fire  it  went? — Yes,  into  the  fire  or  _ 
into  pieces.    I  tore  up  a  lot. 

At  the  time  of  this  performance  were  you  aware 
that  it  was  imputed  to  Mr.  Pigott  that  he  was  the  fabri- 
cator of  some  or  all  of  those  incriminated  documents  ? 
— I  was  ;  but  I  had  Mr.  Pigott's  sworn  statement 
denying  that  and  asserting  that  the  letters  were 
genuine. 

And  so  satisfied  were  you  with  this  sworn  statement 
that  you  destroyed  contemporary  communication — I 
mean  the  letters— which  might  have  corroborated  his 
statement  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  think  that  was  fair  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I 
thought  I  was  best  consulting  his  interests  and  best 
following  out  his  wishes  in  doing  so,  because  these 
letters  might  have  afEorded  a'  clue  to  the  discovery  of 
his  friends. 

I  am  not  atall  suggesting  that  you  were  not  consulting 
hisinterestsor  wishes,but — assumingthat  Mr.Pigott  was 
an  honest  man,  and  that  afoul  chargewas  made  against 
him  of  fabricating  these  letters — did  you  think  you 
were  acting  fairly  in  destroying  what  might  be  im- 
portant contemporary  letters  ? — I  did. 

Then  I  understand  that  the  final  proof  of  his  acting 
in  a  straightforward  manner  was  making  this  sworn 
declaration  ? — The  genuineness  of  the  letters  was 
shown  by  the  sworn  statement. 

Now,  did  you  think  that,  standing  alone,  his  sworn 
declaration  was  a  sufiBoient  proof  to  you  that  he  acted 
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in  a  perfectly  straightforward  and  genuine  manner  ?— 
No,  not  alone,  at  that  moment. 

The  statutory  declaration  pliis  the  statement  he 
made  as  to  the  interviews  with  and  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Pamell  ?— Yes. 

Who  prepared  that  statutory  declaration?— Mr.  Pigott 
wrote  it  himself. 

Where  ?— In  Dublin. 

Were  you  with  him  ?— I  was.  Perhaps  yon  will 
allow  me  to  explain  how  it  came  about. 

By  all  means. — He  gave  me  an  original  statement 
about  6  30  one  night  he  crossed  to  Ireland,  in 
my  rooms  in  Cork-street,  I  said  to  him,  "  The 
matter  is  serious,  and  you  should  make  a  statutory 
declaration  at  once."  He  told  me  he  wanted  to  cross 
to  Ireland  that  night.  I  said  "  I  thinkyou  had  better 
wait  here  and  have  the  affidavit  made  here  to-mor- 
ro w. "  He  said  ' '  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  across  to 
Ireland  to-night.  I  will  send  you  the  original  docu- 
ments with  this  sworn  statement."  I  said,  "  Very 
well."  I  wrote  that  night  to  Mr.  Shannon  and  told 
him  Mr.  Pigott  would  call  upon  him,  and  I  was 
anxious  that  he  should  see  that  all  preliminaries  were 
attended  to,  and  that  the  sworn  statement  and  the 
original  documents  were  sent  to  me  in  one  envelope. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  this  from  you — ^the  date  of  the 
sworn  statement  you  have  fixed  as  November  7  ? — Yes. 

I  wish  particularly  to  know  the  date  on  which 
he  •  told  you  of  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  ? — On 
the  night  previous,  the  6th. 

Now,  I  put  the  same  question  to  you  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  Did  you  regard  this  as  a  very  serious 
charge  against  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  did. 

I  agree  with  you.  Do  you  think  it  was  fair  to  him 
that  contemporary  written  communications  relating  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  documents  had 
been  obtained  should  be  destroyed  on  the  eve  of  the 
trial — during  the  trial  ? — I  did  not  consider  that  Mr. 
Parnell' s position  appealed  tome  forconsiderationatall. 

Oh  !  no.  I  understand  your  object  was  to  fix  the 
charge  upon  him  without  any  regard  to  him  at  all  ? — 
Well,  considering  that  I  have  been  assisting  The 
Times  in  making  certain  charges  and  allegations 
against  Mr.  Pamell,  I  do  not  think  you  should 
imagine  that  I  would  go  out  of  my  way  to  assist  the 
other  side  to  disprove  what  I  had  supplied.  (Laughter.) 

Perhaps  I  might  put  it  that,  looking  to  your  posi- 
tion, if  the  opportunity  came  in  your  way,  you  might 
not  consider  it  very  objectionable  to  destroy  what 
might  prove  to  be  valuable  to  him  ? — You  may  not 
put  it  in  that  way,  Sir  Charles. 

I  may  not  ?— You  may  not. 

Why  have  not  you  preserved  these  documents  ? — 
Because  the  documents  were  given  to  me  on  the 
honourable  understanding  that  if  the  man  who  wrote 
them  should  prove  his  straightforwardness  and  asked 
me  to  destroy  them,  I  should  do  so. 

Then  I  may  take  it  you  were  not  quite  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Pigott's  straightforwardness  until  it  culminated 
in  the  statutory  declaration  ? — It  was  not  so  much  a 


question  of  that  as  of  maintaining  my  own  position  up 
to  that  point. 

I  do  not  qnite  follow  you. — The  letters  were  given 
to  me,  and  I  told  Mr.  Pigott  I  should  keep  them  and 
use  them  if  necessary,  but  that  I  would  not  do  so  un- 
less I  had  a  guarantee  from  him  that  he  was  going  to 
act  in  a  straightforward  manner,  and  that  would  be 
provided  for  by  the  statutory  declaration. 

You  say  you  said,  "  I  will  keep  these  letters  for 
use  or  reference  if  it  becomes  necessary."  What  was 
the  use  you  conveyed  to  Mr.  Pigott  you  would  put 
these  letters  to  ? — I  think  I  am  rather  giving  expres- 
sion to  a  thoiieht  in  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  think  I 
used  that  expression  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  him  at  all  like  that  ? — I  do 
not  think  I  did. 

Now,  all  the  letters  will  be  read,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Pigott  showed 
you  the  letter  of  October  5  from  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Lewis  to  him.  (Beading). — "  We  are  in  receipt 
of  your  note  of  the  4th  instant,  in  which  you 
ask  what  provision  will  be  made  for  travelling 
and  hotel  expenses,  as  well  as  for  compensation  for 
your  loss  of  time.  In  reply,  we  have  to  inform 
you  that  we  shall  forward  to  oijr  agent  in  Dublin  in 
due  course  the  amount  of  yourtravelling  expenses,  ani 
the  usual  sum  payable  to  witnesses.  With  reference 
to  the  other  portion  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  state 
you  win  in  cross-examination  have  to  make,  under 
strong  pressure  and  with  much  regret,  such  serious 
admissions  as  will  outweigh  and  neutralize  your  evi- 
dence in  chief,  our  clients  will  expect  you  to  speak 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth."  (To  witness.)  Did 
Pigott  show  you  that  letter  P — He  did. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  himself  had  asked  for  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  ? — He  supplied  me  with 
a  copy  of  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Did  he  show  you  or  tell  you  of  any  other  letter  or 
speak  of  any  letter  in  which  he  himself  asked  for  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  P — ^He  gave  me  a  copy  of 
the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Labouchere  in  which  he 
referred  to  an  interview  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Parnell.  I  think  it  went  on  to  say  that  such  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Labouchere  or  Mr.  FarneU  would 
be  productive  of  some  good. 

Did  he  show  you  another  letter  of  November  5 
from  Mr.  Lewis  to  him  P  (Reading)  : — "  Dear  Sir,— 
I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  to  Mr.  Pamell, 
but  you  will  understand  that, so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
your  statement  is  untrue,  as  most  of  your  statements 
are.  We  were  aware  that  you  forged  the  letters 
before  we  saw  you.  We  had  subpoenaed  Mr.  Houston 
as  the  person  who  had  conveyed  them  to  The  Times, 
and  were  aware  that  The  Times  had  paid  money  for 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  obtained  through  you. 
What  may  have  passed  between  you  and  Mt. 
Labouchere  before  I  arrived,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  I   do   not  know  ;  but   if   you   desire  to  see  Mr. 
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Parnell,  he  will  be  here  at  5  o'clock  to-morrow." — 
i'es,  he  showed  me  the  letter. 

How  many  letters  oE  Mr.  Labouohere's  did  he  show 
you  ? — Altogether,  I  think,  about  eight  or  ten  letters. 

Did  he  show  you  any  copies  of  his  own  ? — Oh,  yes. 
He  supplied  a  copy  in  each  instance. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  had  requested  that  his  own 
original  letters  should  be  returned  to  him  ? — He  did, 
and  he  was  rather  surprised  to  see  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Labouchere's  letter  on  the  back  of  his  own. 

So  that  what  he  showed  you  were  not  copies  but  his 
own  originals  ? — Yes.   . 

That  is  to  say,  he  had  requested  to,  get  back  from 
Mr.  Labouchere  the  letters  which  he  had  written  to 
Mr.  Labouchere  ? — Quite  so. 

And  when  he  got  them  back  upon  the  back  of  the 
originals  were  the  copies  or  drafts  of  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  ? — Yes. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  I  am  wrong  in  saying  they  were 
drafts.  They  were  originals.  Mr.  Labouohere's  replies 
appear  to  have  been  written  on  the  backs  of  Mr.  Pigott's 
letters  to  him.  (To  witness.)  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
Pigott  did  not  come  to  you  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
I  am  absolutely  certain  he  did  not. 

Did  any  one  refer  you  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — My  recollec- 
tion is  that  I  had  to  do  with  two  or  three  people  in 
connexion  with  getting  a  pamphlet  written  on  the 
Pamellite  movement  and  that  Mr.  Pigott's  name 
cropped  up. 

Now,  in  the  autumn  of  1885  would  be  the  time  of 
what  is  called  the  Pamellite  Tory  Alliance  ? — Yes. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  ? — It  was. 

And  the  Pamellite  members  were  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  help  the  Tory  Cabinet  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Well,  perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  moving  heaven 
and  earth  ;  but  were  sailing  in  the  same  boat  with 
them  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  your  own  politics  very  clear  and  Refined  at 
that  time  or  in  a  state  cf  flux  ? — I  think  they  were 
pretty  clearly  definecl  at  that  time. 

You  think  they  were,  or  was  it  that  they  were 
beginning  to  be  ?  Were  you  playing  a  Conservative 
rCle  at  that  time  ? — I  was  playing  no  r6le,  because  I 
was  secretary  of  an  organization  that  does  not  go  in 
for  party  politics. 

Were  you  not  at  that  time  a  Liberal  ? — Yes,  I  think 
I  was. 

And  was  net  the  object  of  that  original  pamphlet  to 
discredit  the  Tory  party  by  denouncing  the  alliance 
with  the  Parnellites  ? — Distinctly  not. 

Was  it  not  one  of  the  objects  ? — Distinctly  not, 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  such  a  circumstance  at  all. 

Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  a  then  Liberal  Minister 
who  was  assisting  you  in  your  intended  compilation  ? — 
k  Liberal  Minister  ? 

Aye  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  phrase  "  compila- 
tion "  refers  to,  because  Mr.  Pigott  was  tke  writer 
of  that  pamphlet. 


Were  you  aware  that  Liberal  Ministers  subscribed 
to  that  publication  ? — I  was. 

Kemembering  that,  are  you  still  sure  that  it  was  not 
some  third  person  who  referred  you  to  Pigott  ? — You 
ask  me  if  I  am  still  sure  ;  I  have  not  yet  given  a 
negative  reply  to  such  a  query. 

My  point  is  this.  Can  you  now  say  whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  you  were  not  referred  to  Mr.  Pigott  by  a  third 
person  ?— By  two  or  three  people.  I  was  told  that  Mr. 
Pigott  had  material  ready  for  publication. 

And  the  name  of  that  publication  was  "  Paniellism 
Unmasked,"  of  which  a  copy  has  been  put  in  to-day  ? 
— It  was. 

When  you  saw  Pigott  in  December,  1885,  do  you  re- 
collect whether  you  asked  him  whether  he  could  put 
you  in  possession  of  any  documents  to  compromise  Mr. 
Parnell  or  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  movement  ? — I 
question  whether  I  used  the  name  of  Mr.  Parnell.  I 
asked  for  compromising  documents  connecting  the  Par- 
nellite  movement  with  the  crime  all  over  the  country. 

That  is,  in  substance,  the  same  thing.  And  do  you 
recollect  if  that  request  of  yours  was  made  about 
Christmas,  1885  ?— In  December,  1885. 

What  was  Mr.  Pigott's  answer  ? — He  said  it  was  a 
rule  in  the  Fenian  organization  that  documents  were 
not  to  be  preserved.  He  did  not  consent  right  off.  I 
had  some  difficulty  to  get  him  to  undertake  the  work. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  documents. 

Did  he  say  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
organization  ? — He  conveyed  the  idea  that  he  was. 

Was  it  on  that  occasion,  when  he  told  you  he  thought 
it  was  impossible,  that  you  made  the  contract  with  him 
to  pay  him  a  guinea  a  day  and  his  hotel  and  travelling 
expenses  ? — We  did  not  discuss  terms  on  the  first  day 
at  all.  I  think  there  were  about  two  days  between 
the  two  interviews. 

Then,  on  your  second  or  third  interview  with  him, 
he  said  he  would  look  about  ? — Yes. 

So  he  had  this  pleasant  little  job  at  a  guinea  a  day 
while  he  was  looking  about,  and  his  travelling  ex- 
penses ? — If  you  like  to  put  it  that  way.  A  "  pleasant 
little  job  "  is  a  phrase  I  do  not  understand. 

On  the  second  occasion  he  said,  I  presume,  that  he 
would  try,  and  you  said,  "  Go  ahead,  and  you  will 
have  a  guinea  a  day  and  your  travelling  expenses 
while  you  are  trying  "  ? — Yes. 

That  was  a  pleasant  little  commission  for  Mr. 
Pigott  ? — He  could  best  decide  that  for  himself. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  in  desperate 
pecuniary  straits  at  that  time  ? — I  had  no  knowledge 
of  it. 

Do  you  say  so  ?— Distinctly.  It  was  not  my  place  to 
inquire  into  Mr.  Pigott's  financial  position  at  all. 

Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  discuss  with  him  whether, 
in  addition  to  this  nice  little  remuneration,  consider- 
able sums  would  be  paid  for  documents  that  were  suffi- 
ciently compromising  ? — I    do   not   think    I   indicated 
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that.  I  said  that  for  documents  that  were  genuine  a 
fair  and  reasonable  sum  would  be  forthcoming. 

Did  you  say  that  money  was  no  object  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

You  were  to  pay  for  them  only  if  they  were  genuine? 
»-That  was  readily  understood. 

On  sale  or  return,  that  would  be  the  effect  of  it  ?-^ 
Not  at  this  time,  such  a  conversation  did  not  take 
,  place  at  this  time. 

You  say  that  Mr.  Figott's  circumstances  were  not  a 
matter  for  you  to  inquire  into.  Did  it  Occur  to  yoa 
that  by  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  yoa  were  holding 
oat  what  might  be  a  rery  dangerous  temptation  to  a 
man  if  he  proved  to  be  in  needy  circumstances  and  not 
of  the  best  character  ? — My  impression  was  that  he 
was  in  very  fair  circnmstances  and  earning  a  fair  com- 
petence at  Press  work. 

At  what  Press  work  ? — I  do  not  know.  He  told  me 
he  would  have  to  give  up  his  Press  work.  I  did  not 
ask  him  what  Press  work,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  ask  a  man  what  paper  he  writes  for. 

And  you  persist  in  saying  that  you  did  not  know  be 
was  in  extremely  needy  circumstances  ?— I  repeat  what 
I  said  ;  I  did  not. 

Was,  his  statement  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  any 
use  trying  in  Dublin,  that  was  not  a,  good  fishing 
ground — he  did  not  use  those  words — but  he  thought 
Paris  was  a  likely  place  ? — He  did  not  mention  Paris 
at  this  time.    He  thought  he  would  go  to  London. 

I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  that  before  ? — Perhaps 
no  opportunity  offered.  The  point  is  immaterial.  I 
think  the  word  London  was  mentioned  at  the  time. 

Did  he  have  a  trip  to  London  at  that  time  ? — He  did. 

A  guinea  a  day  and  travelling  expenses  ? — Yes.  He 
was  gone  two  or  three  days. 

Was  he  more  than  once  in  London  ? — I  think  he  was 
twice  in  London  before  he  went  to  Lausanne. 

Did  anything  come  of  that  ? — Nothing  came  of  that. 

What  was  his  next  move  ? — His  journey  to  Lausanne. 

How  long  was  he  at  Lausanne  ? — Only  three  or  four 
days,  I  think. 

Taking  the  events  in  the  order  of  date,  when  he 
came  back  from  Lausanne  did  that  bring  any  result  or 
not  ? — When  he  came  back  from  Lausanne  he  told  me 
of  his  interviews  with  Eugene  Davis,  and  I  considered 
it  sufficiently  promising  to  send  him  out  again. 

Bat,  so  far,  no  compromising  documents  ? — No  com- 
promising  documents  actually  came  into  my  possession 
until  July. 

And  he  went  twice  to  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 

How  long  wa,s  the  second  visit  ? — About  a  week. 

Have  you  got  that  memorandum  of  the  conversation 
with  Eugene  Davis  ?    I  call  for  that. 

The  Attoenbt-Generai,. — My  Lords,  all  I  know  is 
that  Mr.  Soames  has  not  found  it. 

Sib  C.  KtrssELL.— Very  well,  for  the  present!  pass 
that.  (To  witnessi)  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
Pigott   had   some    written   communication— I  do   not 


mean  to  say  alleged  genuine  letters — but  that  he  had 
had  some  communications  with  Eugene  Davis.  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  he  referred  to  those  letters 
in  your  presence,  and  that  you  did  not  see  them  ? — I 
think  I  read  them  and  handed  them  back. 

Did  you  ascertain  from  Mr.'  Pigott  whether  he  had 
destroyed  these  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  I  entered  into 
strict  detail  ;  so  far  as  I  have  learnt  I  cannot  answer. 

You  know  you  had  your  own  holocaust  in  Cork- 
street  ? — All  Mr.  Pigott  told  me  was  that  he  believed 
he  had  destroyed  all  my  letters.  He  did  not  inform 
me  whether  he  had  destroyed  these  of  Eugene  Davis. 

Have  you  seen  them  since  this  Commission  began  ?— 
Yes,  I  have  seen  one  of  them. 

Where  ? — Among  my  own  papers. 

In  Cork-street  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  I  have  it  at  the 
present  time. 

What  ?  Purporting  to  be  a  letter  from  Davis  to 
Pigott  ? — Quite  so. 

How  does  it  come  that  you  did  not  mention  that 
before  ? — Because  I  am  replying  to  questions  that  are 
put  to  me.  I  was  not  asked.  I  think  I  showed  it  to 
Mr.  Soames  on  one  occasion  about  two  months  ago. 

When  did  you  discover  it  in  Cork-street  ? — About 
the  time  I  showed  it  to  him. 

Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  you  were  going 
through  your  letters  with  a  view  to  destruction  ? — 
Much  earlier. 

Why  did  not  you  destroy  it  ? — Because  I  did  not 
think  it  would  compromise  anyone. 

Although  it  had  the  name  of  Eugene  Davis  on  it  ?— 
I  did  not  undertake  to  Mr.  Pigott  to  destroy  any 
letters  but  his  own. 

Yes  ;  but  this  was  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pigott,  as  I 
understand  ? — ^Yes  ;  bat  there  was  nothing  in  it  of 
any  importance. 

Then  you  preserved  that  letter  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  of  any  importance  ? — Distinctly. 

But  you  destroyed  those  other  letters  which  con- 
tained some  signs  or  initials,  lest  those  initials  might 
possibly  lead  to  connecting  those  individuals  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  send  any  money  to  Lausanne  ? — I  think  so. 

Are  you  sure  that  he  showed  you  these  letters  from 
Eugene  Davis  ? — The  fact  that  I  have  one  now  proves 
that. 

I  will  tell  you  why  I  asked  you,  Are  you  certain 
whether  you  got  any  letters  at  all  ?  You  said  "  My 
impression  is  that  he  showed  me  letters  from  Eugene 
Davis."  Why  did  you  say,  as  I  understood  you  to  say, 
"  My  impression  is  that  he  showed  me  letters  ?  "— ■ 
My  recollection  is  stronger  since  the  Attorney- 
Ueneral  examined  me. 

'  Oh  1  your  recollection  is  stronger  since  heexamined 
you.  What  was  the  next  journey  ? — I  think  there 
followed  several  trips  to  Paris  ;  the  trips  to  Paris 
were  very  frequent. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  persons  whom  he 
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told  yoa  he  saw  in  Paris  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
he  saw  them  on  this  particular  business.  He  said  all  the 
extreme  men  over  there  so  far  as  he  represented 
to  me. 

So  far  as  your  own  personal  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned you  never  saw  him  in  company  with  anybody  ? 
—Oh,  no  ;  at  that  time  I  should  have  takenpartidular 
pains  not  to  know  Mr.  Figott  if  I  did  see  him. 

Whom  did  he  tell  you  he  had  seen  in  connexion  with 
this  business — ^his  search  for  letters  ? — Eugene  Davis, 
B.  man  named  Hayes,  two  Caseys,  and  others  whose 
names  I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  had  seen  Mr.  Luby  ?— I  could 
not  say. 

I  gather  that  Eugene  Davis  had  come  frbm  Lausanne 
to  see  him  ? — I  think  he  came  round. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  had  got  any  letters  at  this  time  ? 
—Yes  ;  he  told  me  he  had  got  letters  from  Eugene 
Davis,  and  I  think  he  told  me  from  Joseph  Casey. 

Did  he  say  that  he  had  received  from  any  of  these 
persons  whom  you  have  named  any  of  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Parnell  and  Egan  ? — Until  after  his 
return  from  America  he  had  received  no  letters.  I 
think  he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  man  called  Murphy 
in  connexion  with  the  letters. 

You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  four  persons  whom 
Pigptt  told  you  he  saw  in  Paris  in  connexion  with  this 
question  of  the  letters.  Has  he  ever  alleged  that  he 
received  from  any  one  of  these  persons  any  of  the 
letters  in  question  ? — He  has  not. 

None  of  them  from  any  one  of  these  persons  ? — None 
of  them. 

Then,  when  you  referred  to  his  having  received 
letters  from  Davis  and  Casey  you  meant  ordinary 
correspondence  only  ? — Yes. 

You  just  now  mentioned  the  name  of  Murphy.  What 
did  he  tell  you  about  Murphy  ? — I  think  he  gave  me 
to  understand  that  Murphy  was  one  of  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  delivery  of  the  letters,  one  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  had  dealings  in  connexion  with 
the  letters. 

One  of  the  men  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the 
letters  ?— Yes. 

Where  ? — In  Paris. 

Were  you  in  Paris  at  the  time  yourself  ? — I  received 
the  letters  in  Paris. 

Were  you  in  Paris  at  the  time  when  Pigott  made 
this  statement  to  you  with  respect  to  Murphy  ?— No  ; 
I  was  in  England  or  Ireland. 

When  did  he  make  the  statement  to  you  ? — In  June 
or  July,  1886. 

Did  he  tell  you  whether  this  man  was  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  delivery  of  the  letters  ? — 
He  did  not  enter  into  any  details. 

This  was  interesting  information,  was  it  not  ?  Did 
it  not  occur  to  you  to  ask  as  to  Murphy's  connexion 
with  the  delivery  of  the  letters  ? — I    gathered   that   a 


certain  amount  of  danger  would  be  incurred  by  the 
men  who  gave  up  these  letters,  and  I  thought  it  besi 
not  to  provide  any  clue.  I  therefore  did  not  press 
him  very  closely. 

What  was  the  statement  made  to  you  about  danger  i 
—I  understood  that  it  would  be  dangerous  if  I  were  to 
tell  any  one  that  Murphy  or  any  one  else  had  given  up 
any  of  the  letters.  I  purposely  kept  myself  free 
from  knowledge  of  the  exact  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  Mr.  Pigott  made  with  these  men. 

Were  you  afraid  that  you  might  yourself  be  betrayed 
into  giving  information  as  to  the  persons  from  whom 
the  letters  had  come  ? — I  am  afraid  I  was  on  too  good 
terms  with  myself  to  think  that.     (Laughter.) 

Then  what  was  the  fear  ? — 1  endeavoured  to  guard 
myself  in  every  possible  way  against  providing  any 
clue. 

Does  not  that  look  as  if  you  were  guarding  yourself 
against  having  any  check  upon  any  story  that  Mr. 
Pigott  might  choose  to  tell  you? — It  may,  to  a  certain 
extent  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  procedure  was 
right. 

Did  Pigott  by  chance  mention  where  Murphy  lived  ? 
— I  think  he  said  that  Murphy  had  come  from  New 
York. 

He  was  a  bird  of  passage,  then.  Was  he  an  American? 
— No  ;  I  think  he  was  an  Irishman. 

But  he  was  domiciled  in  America  ? — That  was  my 
impression. 

What  was  his  Christian  name  ?  It  struck  you,  I 
suppose,  that  there  was  a  certain  vagueness  about  the 
name  of  Murphy  alone  ? — Well,  there  was  ;  but  I  do 
not  know  the  Christian  name. 

You  did  not  ask  what  his  occapation  was  ? — I  did 
not. 

Or  how  he  came  upon  the  scene  ? — Mr.  Pigott 
mentioned  that  Murphy  was  in  Paris  in  connexion 
with  the  extreme  movement. 

And  as  a  good  and  loyal  citizen,  the  secretary  of  a 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Association,  you  were  satisfied 
with  that  information  ? — ^As  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  I 
wished  to  obtain  a  certain  kind  of  information,  and 
having  given  a  guarantee  that  I  would  not  give  details 
to  the  police,  I  kept  aloof  as  far  as  I  could  from  all 
compromising  details. 

Did  yon  ask  how  Mr.  Pigott  came  to  meet 
Murphy  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  pursuing 
that  line  of  questioning.  I  heard  the  name  of  Murphy 
and  made  no  inquiries.  The  name  of  JHurphy  is  in  my 
recollection.    To  that  I  cannot  add  anything. 

You  thought  that  Pigott's  statement  that  Murphy 
had  somehow  or  other  something  to  do  with  the 
delivery  of  the  letters  was  enough,  and  yon  asked  no 
questions  ? — No. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  that  is  the  extent  of  the  infor- 
mation which  up  to  the  present  moment  you  have 
obtained  from  Pigott  ?— My  information  -was  that  he 
had  obtained  the  letters  from  .the  extreme  men  in 
Paris, 
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But  as  far  as  the  identification  of  anybody  is  con- 
cerned the  sum  of  the  information  otjtainedfromPigott 
by  you  up  to  the  present  moment  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  reference  to  this  man  Murphy  ? — Other  names 
may  have  been  mentioned,  which  I  cannot  recollect 
at  this  moment. 

The  name  of  Murphy  has  remained  in  your  mind,  I 
suppose,  because  it  is  so  common.  Then  I  may  take 
it  that,  from  the  beginning  of  these  transactions  up  to 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Pigott  has  never  told  you  any- 
thing more  definite  as  to  time,  place,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstances than  what  you  have  now    told  me  ? — Well, 

Mr.  Pigott  told  me  ■ 

Say  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  please. — I  wish  to  explain. 
In  a  general  sense  you  are  misrepresenting  my  position. 
Mr.  Pigott,  before   going  to  America,  told  me  that  he 
must  get  authority  to   obtain  the  letters.     I  sent  him 
to  New  York,  and  he  told  me    on  his   return  that  he 
had  brought  the  necessary  authorization  with  him.  He 
told  me  that  certain  meetings  took  place  in  Paris,  at 
which    it    was   arranged  that  these  letters  should  be 
given  up,  and   the  letters    were  given  up,  and  by  him 
given  to  me. 
You  have  mentioned  J.  J.  Breslin  ?— Yes. 
Is  he  dead  or  alive  ? — I  think  he  is  dead.     He  died, 
I  think,  within  the  last  18  months. 
You  mentioned  one  other  name  ? — Yes,  Colbert. 
Is  he  alive  or  dead  ? — He  is  dead. 
When  did  he  die  ?— I  think  in  the  last  two  years. 
What    was    the    date  when  you   allege  that  Pigott 
mentioned  the  name  of  Breslin  ? — I  could  not  fix  the 
date. 

Will  you  fix  the  year  ?— He  probably  mentioned  it  on 
his  return  from  America. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  he  mentioned  it 
then  ? — No  ;  because  I  have  no  memorandum  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Breslin  before  1888  ?— I  will  not. 

Please  allow  me,  Mr.  Cunynghame,  to  see  the 
letter  purporting  to  be  Figott's.  Was  the  name  of 
Colbert  mentioned  before  this  letter  of  February, 
1888  ?— I  heard  the  name  in  1886.  I  think  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  notes  relating  to  the  interview  between 
Eugene  Davis  and  Pigott. 

Who  was  Colbert  ?— A  medical  student  or  a  qualified 

doctor. 

Living  where  ? — In  London  ;  but  passing  backwards 
and  forwards  between  London,  Paris,  and  Dublin. 

And  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  some  secret  organi- 
zation ? — Quite  so. 

Now  as  to  this  letter  of  February  10,  1888.  In  it 
occurs  the  passage  :-"  The  two  P.  letters,  it  appears, 
were  addressed  to  J.  O'C."  Whom  did  you  understand 
J.  O'C.  to  be  ?— John  O'Connor  or  Dr.  Kenealy— not 
the  member  of  Parliament. 

The  two  "P."  letters  are  the  letters  of  June  16  ?— 
Yes,  The  copies  are  attached  to  the  February  letter. 


I  notice  that  you  preserved  those  copies  ? — I  did  not 
know  that  they  were  in  existence  until  last  night. 

At  any  rate,  they  escaped  the  general  conflagration. 
In  the  letter  there  are  these  words  : — "  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  anything  about  the  other  P.  letter." 
What  was  that  ? — I  understood  that  that  was  another 
letter  in  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting.  My  idea  is  that 
Mr.  Pigott  told  me  of  the  existence  of  that  letter. 

To  whom  written  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  He  only 
knew  that  a  letter  of  that  kind  had  been  seen  in  the 
possession  of  somebody  or  other. 

That  was  an  undiscovered  letter  ? — Yes.  I  heard  ot 
two  (jr  three  of  which  I  was  not  able  to  gain  posses- 
sion. 

When  did  Dr.  Maguire  accompany  you  to  Paris  ?— 
He  accompanied  me  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
first  batch  of  letters. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  visit  ? — In  July,  1886. 
About  how  often  had  Pigott  been  to  Paris  up  to  that 
date  ? — I    could    not   tell    you,    A    large    number  of 
times. 

How  much  had  you  paid  to  Pigott  up  to  that  time  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you. 

Surely  you  have  some  accounts  to  show  ? — I  have 
not.  I  kept  no  diary  or  statement  of  accounts.  The 
only  statement  I  kept  was  as  to  my  outlay. 

You  were  doing  all  this  for  the  love  of  the  thing,  and 
out  of  asense  of  duty? — "Love  of  the  thing"  and  "sense 
of  duty  "  are  two  diflferent  things.  I  used  the  ex- 
pression "  sense  ot  duty,"  not  "  love  of  the  thing." 
The  latter  expression  rather  misrepresents  my  posi- 
tion. 

But  you  did  all  this  as  a  labour  of  love  ? — Well,that 
is  a  different  thing. 

We  will  not  quarrel  about  phrases.  You  were  to 
keep  an  account,  I  presume,  of  what  this  was  to  cost  ? 
— I  kept  an  account  of  the  amount  expeuded,but  not  of 
details. 

Up  to  July,  1886,  whathad  you  spent  ? — About  £1,000 
or  £1,100. 

And  up  to  that  time,  excepting  the  pleasurable  trips 
that  you  had  had  and  that  Pigott  had  had,  there  had 
been  no  result  ? — No  result  as  regards  actual  letters. 

How  did  you  pay  Pigott  ? — In  cash  ;  never  by 
my  own  cheque. 
Was  that  done  intentionally  ?— Yes. 
What  was  the  largest  amount  of  any  one  payment  made 
by  you  to  Pigott  up  to  July,  1886  ? — I  gave  him  £100 
when  he  went  to  America  in  May,  1886.  Then  there 
were  sums  of  £40  or  £50. 

Is  it  your  statement  to  the  Court'  that  you  have 
no  record  of  thepayment  ot  so  large  a  sum  of  money  ? 
— That  is  my  statement. 

Where   do  you  keep  your  banking  account  ? — At  the 

Westminster   branch   of   the    Imperial  Bank.    Before 

June,  1886,  I    banked    with    the    Provincial   Bank  in 

Dublin. 

Why   did  you  designedly  pay  these  moneys  in  bank- 
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notes  and  not  by  cheque  ? — The  rule  that  governed  all 
my  transactions  was  to  keep  myself  adrift  from  the 
investigation  that  was  proceeding  and  to  give  no  clue. 

I  must  press  you  on  this  matter.  Assuming  this 
to  be  an  honest  transaction,  as  far  as  you  and  Pigott 
were  concerned,  what  clue  would  your  cheque  have 
given  ? — I  did  not  want  to  give  a  cheque  withPigott's 
name  and  mine  appearing  upon  it,  for  that  would  be  to 
associate  our  two  names  in  public. 

How  in  public  ?— There  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity  attaching  to  cheques  passing  through  a 
bank. 

Why  coalc  you  not  make  the  cheque  payable  to 
bearer  ? — If  I  had  Mr.  Pigott  would  probably  have  had 
to  endorse  it. 

Had  Pigott  any  bank  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  that  by  making  your  payments 
in  the  form  which  you  adopted  you  were  putting  it  in 
Mr.  Pigott's  power  to  suggest  that  he  had  expended 
large  sums  of  money  when  he  had  not  ? — It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  Mr.  Pigott  would  make  such  a 
suggestion. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  now  ? — It  occurs  to  me  as 
a  suggestion  upon  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
act  successfully. 

Would  not  that  mode  of  paying  put  it  in  Pigott's 
power  to  represent  that  he  was  paying  large  sums  of 
money,  while  rendering  it  impossible  to  trace  those 
sums  ?— I  relied  on  the  letters  which  Mr.  Pigott 
wrote. 

What  letters  ?  The  letters  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed ? — Yes. 

At  this  point  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness 
the  Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being  4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  VEBRUABY  20. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  53d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probaie  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

The  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Houston  was  resumed 
by  Sir  C.  ErsSELL. — You  said  yesterday  that  you  had 
given  an  undertaking  to  Mr.  pigott  that  you  should 
destroy  his  letters  ? — Yes. 

When  he  asked  you  ? — The  understanding  was  from 
the  commencement  that  letters  should  not  be  pre- 
served. 

But  do  you  say  that  the  understanding  was  that  you 
should  destroy  the  letters  when  you  received  them  or 
when  he  asked  you  ? — The  understanding  was  that  his 
letters  were  for  my  eye  alone.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  any  fixed  time. 

Were  you  to  destroy  them  when  you  received  them 
or  when  he  asked  you  ? — The  understanding  was  that  I 
should  not  make  any  public  use  oE  them  in  any  way. 

I  am  not  talking  about  making  public  use  of  them  ; 
I  am  talking  of  the  destroying  the  letters — the 
language  you  used  yourself  ;  was  the  understanding  that 


you  shoDld  destroy  them  as  you  received  them  or  when 
he  asked  you  P — The  understanding  was  that  I  should 
not  make  any  public  use  of  them. 

I  am  not  talking  of  making  use  of  them-^I  am 
talking  of  the  language  you  yourself  used  yesterday. 
You  spoke  yourself  about  destroying  the  letters  ? — My 
reply  of  yesterday  must  have  misrepresented  the  posi- 
tion, because  my  understanding  was  that  I  was  not 
to  make  any  public  use  of  his  letters. 

Now,  I  will  read  what  yon  said  yesterday: — "  I  did 
not  undertake  to  Mr.  Pigott  to  destroy  any  letters 
except  his  own.  My  undertaking  to  Mr.  Pigott  was 
to  destroy  his  letters." — I  do  not  think  that  there 
was  any  expressed  stipulation  as  a  matter  of 
phraseology. 

Well,  we  will  drop  phraseology.  Was  the  under- 
standing to  destroy  his  letters  when  you  received  them 
or  when  he  asked  you  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  word 
"  destroy  "  came  into  our  conversation  at  all  ;  I 
think  I  introduced  it  yesterday  merely  to  convey  an 
idea. 

Well,  did  he  ask  you  to  destroy  them  ? — In  Novem- 
ber ? 

Yes.— I  think  that  he  said  "  Of  course  you  will 
not  make  any  public  use  of  the  letters." 

Did  ho,  in  November,  ask  you  to  destroy  them  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Do  you  believe  he  did  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he 
did. 

Do  you  believe  he  did  ? — My  reply  is  that  I  cannot 
say  ;  my  recollection  will  not  assist  me  in  arriving 
at  a  conclusion.     I  caimot  answer  the  question. 

Do  you  say  that  you  have  no  belief  one  way  or 
other  ? — I  cannot  speak  definitely  on  the  point. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  definitely.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  your  belief — ay  or  no  ?— My  recollection  is  not 
sufficiently  good  to  enable  me  to  answer  the  question. 

Yon  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  in  November  he 
asked  you  to' destroy  his  letters  ? — I  cannot. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  time  :  I  mean  at 
or  about  the  6th  of  November. — My  belief  is  that  we 
did  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  the 
letters  on  that  occasion. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  on  that  occasion 
he  did  not  ask  you  to  destroy  his  letters  ? — I  will, 
distinctly. 

That  is  the  period  of  time  of  which  yoo  were 
speaking  a  minute  or  two  ago,  when  you  said  you 
would  not  undertake  to  say  whether  Pigott  had  asked 
you  to  destroy  his  letters  or  not  ?— Yes  ;  as  you  con- 
tinued to  press  me  I  continued  to  recollect  better 
what  happened.  I  remember  that  he  did  not  ask  me 
on  that  occasion  to  destroy  his  letters.  I  think  his 
belief  was  that  at  that  time  his  letters  were  destroyed. 

Then  since  you  came  into  the  box  your  recollection 
has 'SO  revived,  that  you  can  say  that  at  no  time  in 
November  did  he  ask  you  to  destroy  his  letters  ? — 
Pardon  me,  that  is  going  further.  He  may  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  the  destrnction  of  the  letters 
later  on. 
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In  November  ? — In  November. 

Or  earlier  ? — He  may. 

Had  you  at  any  time  any  misgiving  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters  ?— I  never  had. 

Or  of  any  of  them  ? — No. 

You  agree  with  Mr.  MacDonald  that  they  are 
tlpriori  the  most  probable  lettersto  be  written  ?— That 
is  my  answer. 

All  of  them  ?— All  of  them. 

So  that  you  had  no  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as 
genuine  when  they  were  revealed  to  you — batch  No. 
1,  batch  No.  2,  batch  No.  3,  and,  I  think,  batch  No. 
4  ?— I  had  no  difficulty. 

Now, can  you  tell  me,  up  to  the  time  of  the  payment 
for  the  first  batch,  how  much  altogether,  including 
the  guinea  a  day  plus  travelling  and  hotel  expenses, 
you  had  paid  to  Pigott  ? — I  have  no  niaans  of  tell- 
ing you. 

Up  to  that  date,  including  your  own  expenses,  how 
much  had  you  expended  ?— To  October,  1886  ?  Is  that 
the  date  to  which  you  refer  ?  • 

Ihadsaid  nothing  about  October  ;  why  do  you  mention 
that  date  ? — Because  that  is  the  date  when  I  went  to 
Mr.  MacDonald. 

I  mean  up  to  the  time  that  you  paid  for  the  firs!, 
batch.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  first  batch 
how  much  had  you  spent  ? — £1,780,  or  thereabouts. 

Including  the  payment  yoa  made  for  the  letters  ? — 
Yes,  and  expenses. 

How  much  of  this  £1,780  was  paid  tot  the  letters 
eo  nomine  ? — £500. 

That  would  leave  £1,280  ?— Yes. 

What  proportion  of  that  £1,280  would  represent  your 
expenses  ? — I  should  say  about  £200,  roughly  speak- 
ing. 

So  that  Pigott  had  got  up  to  this  time,  roughly 
speaking,  £1,080  ?— Yes. 

The  largest  payment  for  expenses  not  exceeding 
£100  ?— That  is  so. 

What  was  the  date  on  which  you  paid  for  the 
letters  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  as  to  the  day  ;  it  would 
be  some  day  in  July,  1886. 

You  cannot  tell  me  nearer  than  that  ? — No. 

You  went  over  to  Paris  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Maguire  ? — Yes. 

How  long  had  Mr.  Pigott  been  in  Paris  on  that 
occasion  before  you  went  over  ?— I  should  think  three 
or  four  days. 

How  many  visits  had  he  paid  tb  Paris  up  to  that 
time  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many,  but  a  considerable 
number. 

Then, I  presume,  he  being  in  Paris  and  you  and  your 
friend  being  in  Dublin  (Witness. — In  Lcndon),  you 
went  over  in  consequence  of  some  communication  from 
Mr.  Pigott  ?— Yes. 

And  that  communication  is  unfortunately  destroyed  ? 
—Quite  so. 

Destroyed  when  ? — I  should  think  about  the  time. 

Ob,  do  you  say  that  ? — Yes. 

You   have   a   recollection   of   it  ?—-Xes,  because  I 


think  it  was  a  telegram,  and  I  think  I  destroyed  it  at 
the  time. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  the  telegram  merely  sum- 
moned you  to  Paris  ? — Quite  so. 

It  did  not  state  what  for  ? — No  :  that  was  under- 
stood  beforehand  ;  previous  letters  had  made  it  clear. 

That  as  soon  as  tlie  quest  was  successful  you  were  to 
come  to  Paris  ? — Yes. 

Those  letters  are  also  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

When  P — I  think  some  time  abopt  November,  1888. 

Did  they  contain  an  account  to  you  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  following  up  the  quest  ? — Yes. 

And  the  persons  whom  he  said  he  was  seeing  ? — ^At 
that  time  I  think  he  had  mentioned  Murphy,  but  he 
did  not  go  into  an/  details  with  regard  to  him, 
because  I  had  said  that  I  did  not  want  details,  for  the 
reason  which  I  gave  yesterday. 

Have  you  no  means  of  identifying  Murphy  ? — No  ;  I 
have  purposely  kept  myself  in  ignorance  of  tne 
persons  with  whom    Pigott  was  in  treaty. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  up  to  the  time  of  your 
being  summoned  to  Paris  all  you  had  learnt  from  the 
letters  was  that  there  was  a  man  named  Murphy  who 
— without  further  particulars — was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  thern,  and  that  then  he  summoned  you  to 
Paris  ? — Yes,  and  he  mentioned  other  people  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Did  the  alphabetical  letters  enable  you  to  judge  who 
the  people  were  ? — They  did  not. 

Did  this  strike  you  as  peculiar  ? — No. 

You  had  no  key  ? — No. 

Then   a    letter  from  Pigott    might    be  in  this  form : 

-T-"  Dear    Mr.    Houston  " It    was    always    "  Dear 

Sir." 

Well,  "  Dear  Sir, — I  am  following  up  the  search, 
and  I  have  come  across  X,  and  I  have  seen  Y,  and  I 
hope  to  see  Z."  Does  that  convey  a  meaning  ? — No  ; 
unless  he  told  me  that  X  was  a  man  who  had  come 
from  America,  or  Y  was  engaged  in  Paris. 

Had  he  told  you  that  ? — I  think  so. 

When  would  he  have  told  you — in  the  letters  ? — No  ; 
he  kept  those  details  for  Conversations. 

Then  X  was  the  only  name  by  which  you  knew  the 
man  ?— Yes. 

The  same  with  regard  to  Y  and  Z  ? — Quite  so. 

Mr.  Pigott  having  guarded  the  identity  of  these 
names  by  using  letters  which  conveyed  nothing  to 
you,  how  did  you  come  to  know  about  Murphy  ? — I 
think  I  rather  pressed  him  for  one  or  two  names. 

At  what  time  ? — About  that  time  probably. 

Before  or  after  you  bought  the  first  batch  ? — I  think 
it  was  after. 

But  you  said  that  he  had  mentioned  Murphy,  and  that 
answer  will  not  fit  in  ?— He  may  have  explained  that 
Murphy  was  one  of  the  men  mentioned  first  by  him.  I 
cannot  speak  from  distinct  recollection. 

Did  he  by  name  give  you  any  person  in  connexion 
with  these  letters  ? — I  will  undertake  to  say  that  he 
did  not. 

Up  to  the  time  of  your  going  to  Paris  ?— Yes. 
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Then  you  were  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  had  given 
you  the  name  of  Murphy  ?^He  may  have  explained 
subsequently  that  one  of  these  alphabetical  letters 
referred  to  Murphy. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you  went  to 
Paris  he  had  not  in  letters  or  inconversationgiven  you 
the  name  of  any  person  ? — No. 

You  went  to  Paris  accompanied  by  Dr.  Maguire  ?— 
STes. 

Now,  you  mentioned  some  money  which  you  had 
borrowed  ? — Yes. 

How  much  was  it  ?— I  borrowed  £850  from  Dr. 
Maguire  for  the  specific  purpose  of  purchasing  these 
letters  and  of  paying  incidental  expenses  connected 
with   them. 

What  is  the  date  at  which  you  borrowed  that 
money  ? — I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  July. 

Who  was  the  other  person  from  whom  you  said  you 
borrowed  ?— Private  friends. 

Who  ? — I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me 
to  name  private  friends  who  lent  me  money  without 
any  particular  knowledge  of  what  it  was  for. 

Surely  that  is  all  the  more  reason  for  not  objecting 
to  say  who  they  were  ?— I  shall  ask  directions  from 
his  Lordship  whether  I  am  bound  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

The  President.— I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  answer  the  question.  The  matter  may  become 
important. 

Witness. — I  had  some  money  from  Sir  Eowland 
Blennerhassett. 

How  much  ?— £70. 

Who  else  lent  you  money? — Lord  Richard  Grosvenor 
(Lord  Stalbridge)  lent  ma  £450,  and  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
Dublin,  £250. 

When  did  jou  borrow  the  £70  from  Sir  R.  Blenner- 
hassett ? — I  think  previously  to  Mr.  Pigott  going  to 
America  ;    I  think  in  April,  1886. 

When  did  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  lend  j  ou  the 
£450  ? — About  January  or  February,  1886. 

For  what  did  he  lend  it  to  you  ? — I  did  not  tell  him 
clearly,  but  I  told  him  I  wanted  it  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Have  you  repaid  it  ? — Yes. 

When  p — I  think  at  the  time  I  got  the  money  back 
From  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Very  well.  Now,  you  and  Maguire  went  to  Paris 
together  ;  what  was  your  object  in  taking  Maguire  ? — 
He  knew  that  I  was  going  over  about  the  letters,  and 
he  displayed  some  anxiety  to  accompany  me. 

What  did  you  go  to  Paris  to  do  ? — To  obtain  the 
letters. 

At  what  hotel  was  Pigott  staying  ? — I  think  the 
Hotel  St.  Petersbourg. 

And  at  what  hotel  were  you  and  Dr.  Maguire  ? — At 
the  H6tel  du  Monde,  I  think,  near  the  Op6ra. 

At  all  events,  you  were  not  at  the  same  hotel  as 
Mr.  Pigott  ?— No. 

Did  yon  tell  Pigott  of  your  arrival  ?— Yes  ;  I  had 
telegraphed  to  him  to  say  when  I  would  arrive. 


Did  you  call  upon  him,  or  did  Pigott  call  upon 
you  ? — Yes  ;  he  called  upon  me  on  the  day  of  my 
arrival. 

You  received  the  letters  on  the  day  of  your  arrival? 
—Yes. 

When  he  called  upon  yon  had  he  the  letters  with 
him  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  perfectly  certain. 

Then  he  did  not  require  payment  of  this  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  them? — 
He  said  that  there  were  some  people  downstairs, 
and  that  if  he  were  to  leave  the  letters  he  would 
require  to  have  the  money  to  take  back  with  him. 

Then  he  had  got  possession  of  the  letters  without 
being  required  to  pay  the  price  tor  them  ? — I  under- 
stood that  the  people  were  downstairs,  and  waiting 
for  Pigott  to  return, and  that  the  letters  had  not  really 
passed  out  of  their  possession. 

Did  he  produce  them  ?— He  produced  them  when  he 
came    into    my   room. 

Then  how  long  did  that  interview  last  ? — Not  very 
long.  I  took  the  letters  to  Dr.  Maguire  in  another 
room.  I  showed  them  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  look 
at  them,  and  to  say  whether  he  was  prepared  to  allow 
me  to  use  his  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  letters. 
He  said  that  he  was.  I 

About  how  long  did  the  interview  last  ? — About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  I  delayed  him  while  I  looked 
through  the  letters  with  Dr.  Maguire. 
.  You  say  that  Mr.  Pigott  told  you  that  he  had  some 
people  downstairs  ;  did  you  go  down  to  see  whether 
any  people  were  waiting  for  him  ? — Well,  I  did  not. 

I?id  you  ask  him  who  was  waiting  for  him  ? — No  ;  I 
did  not  ask  him  because,  as  I  have  explained  before, 
my  procedure  was  governed  by  the  desire  to  keep 
myself  altogether  apart  from  these  men. 

I  do  not  quite  see  the  relevance  of  that  answer  to 
my  question  ;  did  you  ask  him  who  were  waiting  for 
him  downstairs  ? — I  said  that  I  did  not. 

And  you  say  that  you  did  not  ask  him  because  yon 
wanted  to  keep  yourself  in  ignorance  ?— Yes,  in 
ignorance. 

Ignorance  of  what  ? — Of  who  were  the  particular 
men  who  had  got  the  letters. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  think  that  the  quarter  from 
which  the  letters  came  might  become  very  material 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  their  authenticity  ? — 
Not  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Does  that  mean  that,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
you  had  done  all  you  cared  ab7)ut,  provided  that  The 
Times  were  willing  to  take  them  and  pay  for  them  ? 
— I  had  no  arrangement  with  The  Times  at  that  time. 
The  arrangement  I  had  with  Dr.  Maguire  was  that,  if 
I  could  not  use  them,  he  would  use  thein  himself  for 
the  purposes  of  a  pamphlet.  My  part  was  done  when 
the  letters  were  obtained. 

Without  securing,  in  the  event  of  their  authenticity 
being  questioned,  any  means  of  testing  Pigott's  state- 
ment as  to  where  they  came  from,  or  any  independent 
proof    of  where  they  came  from  ?— What  I  understood 
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was  this — that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to 
prove  it,  because  I  could  not  have  a  complete  case, 
and  that  I  would  only  be  handicapped  by  knowing  a 
small  portion  of  it. 

You  mean  a  complete  case  against  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I 
mean  a  complete  case  of  the  substantiality  of  the 
letters. 

Against  Mr.  Pamell  ?  He  was  the  principal  person  ? 
■—There  is  Egan  as  welir 

Yon  would  not  consider  him  equally  important  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  he  is  important. 

Now,  what  did  Mr.  Pigott  say  to  you  about  these 
letters  ? — He  expressed  his  strong  belief  that  they 
were  genuine.  I  do  not  think  that  he  entered  into 
any  lengthened  conversation  at  all.  He  produced  the 
letters,  and  left  me  to  decide  what  I  would  do  with 
them. 

Now,  will  you  'tell  their  Lordships,  in  your  own 
way,  without  any  interruption  from  me,  all  that  Pigott 
told  you,  from  beginning  to  end,  with  reference  to 
this  first  batch  of  letters  ? — I  think  I  have  informed 
their  Lordships  already. 

Just  tell  us,  in  your  own  way,  whether  connectedly 
or  not  ? — I  understood  from  Mr.  Pigott  that  the  letters 
had  been  left  in  a  bag  in  the  room  where  either  Frank 
Byrne  or  Kelly  had  been  arrested,  and  that  these 
were  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  certain 
Fenians  in  Paris,  who  refused  to  give  them  up 
until  they  got  the  sanction  of  people  in  America. 
I  sent  him  to  America  to  get  that  sanction,  and  he 
returned  and  informed  me  that  he  had  with  him  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  certain  person  or  persons  in  Paris. 
He  subsequently  travelled  backwards  and  forwards  two 
or  three  times,  and  on  the  morning  in  question  brought 
me  the  letters. 

Is  that  the  whole  thing  ? — It  is. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  test  the  truth  of  any  part 
of  that  story  ? — I  had  largely  to  depend  on  the  re- 
ports furnished  me  by  Pigott  as  he  proceeded  as  to 
what  happened  in  connexion  with  his  quest.  I  had  no 
other  means  afforded  me  to  test  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 

Then  I  may  take  it  you  did  not  in  fact — whether 
you  conld  or  were  not  able  is  another  matter — but 
that  you  did  not  in  fact  test  any  one  link  in  the  chain 
of  that  story  ? — I  had  no  means  of  doing  so. 

We  will  discuss  that  in  a  moment.  But, first,  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  you  attempted  to  test  any 
part  of  that  story  ? — Beyond  the  evidence  supplied  by 
his  reports  I  had  no  other  means  of  testing,  and  I  did 
not. 

You  mean  that  you  had  the  story  of  Pigott  and 
nothing  but  the  story  of  Pigott  ?— The  story  of  Pigott 
in  connexion  with  contemporary  events. 

Had  contemporary  events  anything  to  do  with  the 
statements  Pigott  made  to  you  ?— Contemporary  events 
were  recorded  in  the  daily  Press  day  by  day. 

Tell  me  one  event  you  saw  recorded  in  the  d^ly 
Press  which  supplied  corroboration  of  any  part  of 
Pigott's  story  ?— The  difficulties  reported  between  Mr. 


Parnell  and  his  colleagues  on  this  side,  and  the 
extreme  men  in  America  on  the  other  side  of  tha 
water. 

Anything  else  ? — I  cannot  call  to  mind  anything 
else  just  now,  but  I  think  that  was  a  large  element  in 
the  matter. 

Then  beyond  the  rumoured  relations,  or  supposed 
relations,  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  extreme  men 
in  America,  you  can  point  to  nothing  which  gave  con- 
firmation to  any  part  of  Pigott's  story  ? — I  do  not 
suggest  that  that  was  all.  At  the  present  moment  I 
cannot  think  of  more,  but  if  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
details  you  ask  for  now  it  does  not  follow  that  I  was 
unable  to  find  them  then, 

Mr.  Houston,you  have  engaged  in  the  quest  of  these 
letters,  you  are  not  merely  the  person  who  conveyed 
the  letters  to  The  Times,  but  you  have  been  assisting 
them  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  ? — That  is  so,  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  give  information  which  came  to 
me  in  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  this  case. 

I  am  not  asking  for  such  knowledge,  but  for  the 
state  of  your  knowledge  in  1886  ?— My  knowledge 
was  dependent  on  contemporary  events  recorded  in  the 
daily  papers. 

Can  you  refer  my  Lords  to  any  corroboration  of  any 
part  of  the  story  which  Pigott  told  you,  except  what 
you  have  mentioned  ? — Information  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government  which  was  not  utilized. 

From  whom  ? — From  general  statements  and  from 
statements  in  the  public  Press, 

What  Press  ? — The  daily  Press  of  this  country. 

Mention  one  P — If  I  remember  aright  it  was  a 
matter  of  public  discussion. 

When  ?— In  1886  or  1887. 

What  about  ? — About,  as  I  say,  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  which  was  not  utilized 
in  bringing  what  I  consider  criminals  to  justiee. 

Can  you  not  help  me  to  get  a  little  further  in  this  ? 
You  are  referring  to  the  supposed  impression  on  your 
mind  in  1886-7  ? — The  impression  on  my  mind  at  that 
time  was  assisted  by  reports  which  appeared  in  the 
daily  Press  and  in  private  mouths. 

Then,  do  you  mean  to  convey  that  except  some 
information  which  you  do  not  now  definitely  refer  to, 
and  which  you  say  was  public  information,  you  had 
no  corroborative  evidence  ofPigott's  story? — You  may 
take  that. 

You  say  you  could  not  test  the  story  about  this  bag, 
but  that  it  seemed  probable  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  seemed 
probable. 

That  it  was  left  in  a  room  in  which  either  Kelly  or 
Byrne  was  arrested  ? — Yes. 

Which  of  them  ? — ^Both  names  were  mentioned  to 
me  by  Pigott, 

Did  you  ask  where  the  room  was  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  did. 

Did  you  ask  in  what  street  ? — No. 

And  he  told  you  it  was  believed  that  this  bag  had 
got   into   possession    of  some  Fenians  in  Paris.    Did 
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you  ask  where  he  supposed  them  to  be  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  I  did. 

What  did  he  say  ? — If  my  recollection  serves  me 
right  he  said  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some 
information  from  a  man  called  Casey,  who  was  living 
in  Paris  and  recognized  there  as  an  extreme  man. 

This  ip  the  first  time  we  have  beard  of  Casey,  is  it 
not  ? — No  ;    I  mentioned  the  name  yesterday. 

Did  he  tell  you  whether  he  had  seen  him  or  not  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  said  he  had  communicated  with  Casey,  who 
told  him  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

What  was  the  next  step  ? — The  next  step  was  moving 
about  in  Paris  among  these  men. 

What  men  ? — Men  whose  names  I  do  not  know. 

How  do  you  come  to  recollect  Casey,  who  knew 
nothing,  and  not  to  recollect  the  names  of  these 
men  ? — I  informed  you  before  that  I  purposely  kept 
myself  ignorant  of  their  names.  The  reason  I  remem- 
ber the  name  of  Casey  was  that  Pigott  mentioned  it 
after  having  interviews  with  Davis  at  Lausanne. 

Does  that  fix  it  in  your  mind  ? — Yes  ;  and  at  that 
early  stage  I  had  no  object  in  asking  him  to  keep 
these  names  back  from  me,  but  later  on  I  had. 

When  did  the  occasion  arise  which,  in  your  judg- 
ment, rendered  it  advisable  that  this  information 
should  be  kept  back  ? — Pigott  was  impressing  upon 
me  daily  the  importance  of  keeping  his  friends  safe, 
and  these  continued  requests  made  me  make  up  my 
mind  to  take  every  possible  means  to  evade  knowing 
these  men. 

To  avoid  knowing  the  men,  or  to  avoid  knowing 
their  names  ? — I  meant  to  avoid  knowing  anything 
about  them. 

Or  any  of  the  details  as  to  how  the  things  were  ob- 
tained ? — Yes. 

You  .evaded  any  kind  of  friendly  cross-examination 
of  Pigott  to  test  his  story  ? — I  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  him  and  endeavoured  to  test  it. 

Well,  we  have  got  so  far.  The  bag  was  at  one  time 
in  the  room  in  which  Kelly  or  Byrne  was  supposed  to 
have  been  arrested  ■  that  bag  was  left  behind  and 
got  into  the  Lands  of  some  Fenians  in  Paris.  Did  you 
learn  who  they  were  ? — No. 

Or  where  the  bag  was  ? — I  did  not. 

Then  you  told  us  that  the  "  open  Sesame  "  to  this 
bag  was  to  be  obtained  from  America  ? — Yes. 

And  he  had  a  trip  to  America  for  the  purpose  and 
came  back  with  the  letter  ? — Quite  so. 

You  did  mention  the  name  in  America  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  Pigott  when  he  came  from 
America? — I  think  in  Dublin. 

Did  he  produce  the  letter  to  you  ? — He  did  not. 

Did  he  show  you  the  letter  ? — I  cannot  speak  about 
producing  it  ;  he  did  not  show  me  the  letter  because 
I  did  not  want  to  see  it. 

Did  he  produce  any  documents  ? — He  produced  notes 
of  some  details  of  what  had  taken  place  in  America. 

Y^ou  mean  what  political  or  secret  action  was  going 
on  among  the  political  organizations  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  bring  any  particular  document? — He  did  not. 


But  he  mentioned  a  name  ? — Yes,    that  of  Breslin. 

Then  you  were  unable  with  all  your  anxiety  and 
care  to  evade  the  mention  of  that  name  ? — Well, 
Breslin  was  in  America,  where  he  was  safe. 

But  others  were  in  Paris,  and  they  were  safe? — No; 
they  were  not  so  safe. 

Then  you  think  America  safer  than  Paris  ? — Yes. 

You  may  be  correct  ;  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events, 
he  told  you  he  had  a  letter  from  Breslin.  Now,  will 
you  undertake  to  swear  that  he  ever  mentioned  the 
name  of  Breslin  to  you  before  you  got  the  first  batch 
of  letters  ? — No,    I  will  not. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  the  letter  which  he  bad 
obtained  from  America  was  addressed  to  anybody  in 
Paris  ?— He  did. 

Did  he  tell  you  to  whom  ? — No. 

Did  you  ask  him  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  ask  him  where  it  was  addressed  ? — I  did 
not. 

Assuming  that  your  account  was  true,  and  that  Pigott 
was  fraudulent  enough  to  forge  these  letters,  did  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  you  were  making  his  imposition 
upon  you  and  upon  the  public  and  The  Times  very 
easy  ? — I  did  not  consider  him  fraudulent. 

You  treated  him  in  every  way  as  a  creditable  and 
credible  person  ? — 1  regarded  him  as  behaving  so  to 
me. 

Was  there  any  one  else  engaged  in  the  quest  of 
what  you  yourself  have  called  compromising  docu- 
ments besides  you.  Dr.  Maguire,  and  Pigott  ? — There 
must  have  been  some  people  engaged  in  connexion  with 
the  Black  Pamphlet. 

I  am  not  talking  of  political  documents,  but  of 
compromising  documents  ?— Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Then  the  only  active  agent,  so  far  as  you  know,  was 
Pigott,  assisted  by  you  with  money,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  pay  Pigott  ? — £500  for  the  letters  and 
100  guineas  for  himself. 

He  represented  to  you  that  he  had  paid  £500  as  the 
price  of  the  letters,  and  you  gave  him  £105  for  him- 
self in  addition  to  his  guinea  a  day  and  his  hotel  and 
travelling  expenses  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  that  money  from  Dr.  Maguire  ? — I  did. 

By  cheque  ? — No  ;  I  think  by  Bank  of  England 
notes. 

Where  does  Dr.  Maguire  keep  his  banking  account  ? — 
I  do  not  kuow. 

Is  he  in  London  ?  Had  he  been  seen  in  the  court 
lately  ? — I  have  not  seen  him. 

Can  you  ascertain  where  he  keeps  his  banking 
account  ? — If  you  wish  it. 

What  were  the  notes  he  paid  you  ? — Five  £100 
notes,  I  believe,  and  one  £105.  I  cannot  exactly  tell 
you,  except  that  it  was  in  notes.  I  did  not  take  the 
numbers  of  the  notes,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  Dr. 
Maguire  did  not  do  so. 

Tell  us  the  enumeration  of  the  notef  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Of  course  not  the  numbers,  but  the  value  as  far  as 
you  recollect  ? — My   recollection   is  that  I  had  £605, 
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and  went  to  Cook's  and  got  orders  for  the  amount, 
which  I  handed  to  Mr.  Pigott.  I  made  the  order  pay- 
able to  Wilson. 

Then,  you  got  an  order  payable  to  Wilson  for  £605 
from  Cook's? — I  may  have  got  that  or  two  orders — one 
tor  £500  and  the  other  for  100  guineas. 

Can  you  fix  the  date  ? — In  July.  I  cannot  fix  it 
better. 

What  Christian  name  did  you  assume  as  your  nom 
de  guerre  ? — I  think  I  only  gave  Wilson. 

Had  you  had  copies  of  these  letters  sent  you  before 
you  went  to  Paris? — Yes. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  produce  them  ?— I  have 
not  got  them. 

Where  are  they  ? — I  burned  the  copies  after  I  got 
the  original  letters. 

You  tnink  you  did  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  ? — I  will  not  ;  I  will  only 
say  that  my  recollection  is  that  I  burned  the  copies 
when  I  got  the  original  letters. 

Was  there  a  note  upon  these  copies  when  you  re- 
ceived them  ? — I  think  they  were  embodied  in  lettf  r5 
from  Mr.  Pigott  in  Paris  in  the  month  of  April,  1886. 

That  would  have  marked  the  date  you  received 
them  ? — Yes. 

You  destroyed  them  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  compare  the  copies  with  the  originals  ? — I 
believe  so. 

Who  was  the  other  person  who  held  the  one  while 
you  held  the  other  ? — Dr.  Maguire,  I  think.  Yes,  I  am 
sure. 

Where  ? — ^At  Dr.  Maguire's  residence  in  Dublin. 

When  .' — After  my  return  to  Dublin.  Probably  in 
July  or  August,  188G. 

After  your  return  from  Paris  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  us  more  positively,  one  way  or  the 
other,  the  form  in  which  you  took  the  money  ? — No. 

You  are  sure  you  took  it  in  some  form  of  orders  from 
Cook's  ?— Yes. 

But  whether  in  two  or  one  you  cannot  say  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

What  do  you  think  ? — I  cannot  really  say.  I  will 
assist  you  as  much  as  I  possibly  can. 

Did  you  hand  the  order  or  orders  to  Pigott  ? — I   did. 

One  or  both  ?— Oh,  both. 

Did  you  sign  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  back  of 
them  ?— I  think  I  did. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  you  did,  or  did  you  leave 
that  to  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  think  I  put  Wilson  on  the  back 
of  them  myself. 

Do  you  recollect  that  you  did  ? — I  will  not  swear 
positively. 

Did  you  take  any  acknowledgment  from  Pigott  of 
the  money  ?— I  considered  the  letters  were  sufficient 
acknowledgment. 

Did  you  take  any  acknowledgment  is  my  question  ? 
—No. 

Did  he  show  you  any  acknowledgment  of  his  having 
paid  the  money  ? — No. 

Did  you  ask  for  any  ?— No  ;  that  would  have  been  to 


give  me  information  as  to  those  with  whom  he  was  in 
treaty. 

To  which  information  you  very  carefnlly  shut  your 
eyes  ?— Yes. 

Why  did  you  choose  this  mode  of  paying  Pigott  ? — I 
thought  it  safer  to  carry  a  Cook  order  than  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  my  pocket. 

You  need  not  have  taken  Bank  of  England  notes  ?— 
Then,  what  other  alternative  would  you  give  me  ? 

Pay  by  cheque  ? — I  told  you  last  night  that  I  pur- 
ponely  refrained  from  paying  Pigott  by  cheque,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  association  of  Pigott's  name  with 
mine. 

Why  did  you  want  to  prevent  that  ? — Because  I 
started  and  conducted  the  investigatioii  with  the  idea 
that  1  was  not  to  be  publicly  connected  with  the  dis- 
closure. 

Was  it  that  you  were  ashamed  to  have  your  name 
associated  with  Pigott  ? — No,  it  was  not  that.  I  was 
working  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  my 
committee,  and  my  position  was  a  difiicult  one. 
Several  times  I  had  to  explain  my  absence  from  my 
work  two  or  three  days,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
knew  if  it  came  out  that  I  was  pursuing  that  investi" 
gation  I  might  find  myself  in  a  very  risky  position  in 
regard  to  my  continuing  in  office. 

Some  of  those  who  lent  you  money  were  directors?^ 
Yes,  but  the  ruling  oE  committees  is  by  majority,  and 
one  or  two  individuals  cannot  govern  the  proceedings 
of  15  or  20  men. 

How  many  directors  lent  you  money  ? — Two. 

One  was  the  chairman  ? — No. 

Was  not  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  chairman  ?  He 
has  presided  on  several  occasions. — Yes,  but  he  was 
not  the  chairman. 

With  regard  to  the  letters,  did  they  remain  in  your 
possession  or  thut  of  Dr.  Maguire  ? — Mine. 

Were  the  letters  shown  to  any  one  ? — They  were 
shown  to  Lord  Hartington.  I  mentioned  the  matter 
myself  to  Lord  Hartington. 

When  did  you  offer  them  to  Lord  Hartington  ? — I 
never  oilered  them  to  Lord  Hartington.  I  submitted 
them  to  him,  stating  that  I  thought  it  was  desirable  he 
should  know  of  their  existence.  I  asked  him  if  ha 
could  give  me  any  advice  as  to  their  use,  and  he  said 
he  could  not. 

At  all  events,  he  declined  to  do  so  ? — He  declined  to 
do  so. 

Were  they  offered  in  any  other  quarter  ? — No. 

Then  at  that  time  you  had  not  made  up  your  mind  to 
honour  The  Times  with  them  ? — I  came  to  London  and 
went  to  The  Times  with  the  object  of  seeing  Mr. 
Buckle.  I  failed  to  see  Mr.  Buckle  ;  he  was  away  on 
his  holidays,  and  I  had  to  wait  until  he  returned. 

Oh,  and  meanwhile  you  thought  you  would  try 
another  quarter  ? — No. 

Did  you  go  to  Lord  Hartington  before  or  after  ? — ^I 
do  not  regard  going  to  Lord  Hartington  as  trying 
another  quarter  at  all. 

You  thought   that  was  the  same  thing  ? — I  did  not 
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offer  the  documents  to  Lord  Hartington  at  any  time. 
I  went  to  Lord  Hartington  and  asked  if  he  could  give 
me  any  advice  as  to  bow  I  shoold  use  them.  I  did 
not  consider  that  was  an  offer.  I  went  to  Lord 
Hartington,  I  think,  after  finding  Mr.  Buckle  was  not 
in  town.  The  fact  of  my  having  gone  to  The  Times 
was  su£Scient  indication  of  my  desire  to  give  them  to 
The  Times,  If  Lord  Hartington  had  given  me  other 
advice  I  might  have  followed  it.  I  received  no  advice, 
and,  of  course,  had  to  act  on  my  own  initiative. 

Up  to  the  time  of  your  visit  to  Paris  had  you  in 
your  possession  any  and  what  genuine  writing  of  Mr. 
Parnell  ? — I  had  not. 

Or  of  Mr.  Egan  ?— I  had  not. 

Had  Dr.  Maguire,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  genuine 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell's  or  Mr.  Egan's  ? — He  did 
not  exhibit  such  to  me. 

Had  Mr.  Pigott  up  to  that  date  produced  to  you  any 
specimens  of  the  genuine  handwriting  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
or  Mr.  Egan's  ? — He  had  not,  not  at  that  time. 

Then  I  understand  that  beyond  believing  that  you 
had  seen  Mr.  Parnell's  writing  you  had  no  knowledge 
of  it  ?— No. 

And  I  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  you  accepted 
these  as  genuine  on  Mr.  Pigott's  faith,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  letters  them- 
selves ? — I  accepted  them  on  Pigott's  faith,  because 
of  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  letters  themselves, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Dr.  Maguire. 

No\v,  remembering  what  you  have  just  told  me, 
looking  back  on  the  matter  now,  docs  it  or  does  it 
not  occur  to  you  that  it  would  have  been  fair  to  the 
man  you  were  proposing  to  attack  in  this  way  to  have 
preserved  some  means  of  following  up  the  sources  from 
which  these  letters  came  ? — I  consider  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  the  men  who  I  consider  helped  Pigott. 
I  did  not  want  them  to  be  open  to  the  attacks  of  their 
fellows,,  who  might  have  murdered  them. 

My  question,  which  you  have  not  answered,  was 
would  you  not  now,  looking  calmly  back  on  the 
matter,  consider  it  fair  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  have  done 
so  ? — Looking  back  on  the  matter  now  J  do  not.  I  do 
not  consider  it  was  unfair  at  all. 

It  does,  I  presume,  occur  to  you  that  if  Pigott  was 
fraudulent  enough  and  needy  enough  to  attempt  to 
commit  forgery,  you  were  giving  him  every  facility 
for  doing  so  ? — My  action  would  have  assisted  hipi  if 
he  was  acting  towards  that  end,  but  I  do  not  admit 
that  he  was. 

Oh,  of  course.  But  you  were  assisting  him  towards 
that  end,  both  by  failing  to  get  the  circumstantial 
account  which  you  could  'check,  and  by  following  a 
mode  of  payment  of  money,  his  disposition  of  which 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  trace.  That  is  so, 
is  it  not  ?— You  mean  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  re- 
ception of  money  by  Pigott  ? 

Yes. — I  think  it  would  be  difScult. 

So,  for  instance,  supposing  it  happened  that  Pigott 
put  the  money  into  his  ownpocket,can  you  suggest  any 
check   upon   him   from   your  mode  of  payment  ? — Oh. 


no  ;  nor  did  I  consider  I  was  called  upon  to  supply  a 
check  for  Mr.  Parnell. 

On  the  contrary,  your  object  was  to  supply  no 
check  ? — My  object  was  not  to  assist  him. 

So  you  deliberately  followed  that  mode  of  payment  f 
— I  think  that  that  motive  was  not  present  in  my  mind. 

Probably  it  was  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ? — I  think  the  probable 
object  I  had  in  view 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  ? — If  you  will  allow  me 
to  explain,  I  will  do  so. 

Certainly,  explain  what  you  please.  But,  first  of  all, 
will  you  swear  that  that  intention  was  not  present  in 
your  mind  ? — The  object  did  not  occur  to  mo  in  such 
strength  as  to  enable  me  to  come  to  a  decision  with 
regard  to  it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  it  was  not  in  yonr 
mind,  at  the  time  you  adopted  this  mode  of  payment, 
to  prevent  any  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  any  person 
sought  to  be  incriminated  as  to  where  the  money  had 
gone  ? — I  adopted  this  mode  of  payment  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Pigott's  friends  to  be  discovered. 

Did  Pigott  tell  yon  whether  he  obtained  a  receipt 
or  not  ?— From  these  men  ? 

Ay. — I  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

Then  you  did  not  inquire  ? — I  did  not  inquire. 

Did  you  hear  of  these  letters,  in  addition  to  being 
put  before  Lord  Hartington — I  will  not  say  offered  to 
him — being  put  before  anybody  else  ? — No;  I  think  not. 

You  did  not  hear  of  the  letters  being  offered  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ? — No  ;  the  letters  were  never 
offered  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  I  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Stead  in  June,  but  the  letters  were  not 
then  in  my  possession,  and  I  could  not  have  offered 
them. 

I  was  not  aware  before  that  you  were  the  person 
who  went  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  At  that  time  you 
had  no  letters  ? — ^At  that  time  I  had  no  letters. 

Had  you  copies  ?— I  had. 

And  expected  to  get  the  originals  of  which  you  had 
copies  ? — I  hoped  to  do  so. 

Did  you  offer  them  tor  £1,000  to  Mr.  Stead  ?— I  did 
not.  I  could  not  offer  what  I  had  not  got  in  my 
possession. 

Was  that  interview  before  you  went  to  Lord  Hart- 
ington ?— Oh,  yes.  I  did  nbt  go  to  Lord  Hartington 
until  I  had  the  letters  in  my  possession. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Stead  if  he  could  introduce  you  to 
any  trustworthy  wealthy  man  among  the  Unionists 
who  would  find  the  money  ? — Oh,  no. 

You  swear  you  did  not? — I  swear  positively  I  did  not. 

Did  he  suggest  to  you  to  see  Mr.  Brett,  Lord  Hart- 
iugton's  secretary  ? — He  did  not. 

Or  who  had  been  Lord  Hartington's  secretary  ?— No. 

How  long  after  your  interview  with  Mr.  Stead  was 
it  that  you  went  to  Lord  Hartington  ?— I  cannot  fix 
the  date  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Stead  very  clearly, 
but  I  did  not  go  to  Lord  Hartington  till  after  I  had 
secured  the  letters.  My  interview  with  Mr.  Stead 
was    to   ascertain   from   him   if   he  would   take  the 
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matter  up  and  pursue  it  to  its  close,  as  I  was  then 
without  the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  obtain  the 
letters. 

Did  you  say  at  that  interview  that  the  information 
you  had  would  convict  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish 
leaders  of  direct  complicity  with  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  ?— I  did  not  say  that  the  information  I  had 
would  convict  Mr.  Parnell,  because  I  had  no  informa- 
tion at  the  moment  beyond  what  Pigott  told  me.  , 

Yoil  had  copies  of  the  letters  ? — Yes  ;  but  copies  of 
letters  would  not  convict  anybody.  I  had  only  copies 
at  the  time.     It  is  important  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

You  had  copies  of  them  from  your  friend  Mr, 
Pigott  ?— From  Mr.  Pigott,  yes. 

In  whom  you  had  complete  trust.  Had  you  ? — At 
that  time,  yes. 

And  still  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  Pigott. 

Then  I  take  it  you  had  complete  trust  in  Pigott  ? — 
At  that  time. 

All  along  have  had  ? — Yes. 

And  still  have  ? — I  still  anticipate  he  will  do  what 
he  said  he  would. 

And  still  have  ?— Well,  I  must  confess  I  did  not 
like  Pigott's  interview  with  Mr.  Labouchere. 
(Laughter.) 

That  shook  your  faith  in  him  a  little  ? — It  shook  my 
faith  so  far  that  I  made  Pigott  make  a  sworn  decla- 
ration. 

And  your  mind  was  not  easy  till  he  had  done  so  ? — 
My  mind  was  not  easy  till  then,  because  a  large  bribe 
bad  been  offered  him. 

Oh,  we  shall  hear  something  about  that  by-and-by. 
Did  you  tell  Mr.  Stead  that  you  had  information  in 
your  possession,  and  in  the  possession  of  those  who 
were  acting  with  you,  that  you  were  in  a  positioii 
to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  production  of 
authentic  documents  to  be  absolutely  true — that 
wxjuld  convict  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Irish  leaders  of 
direct  complicity  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — I 
have  no  record  of  what  I  said  on  that  occasion. 
I  cannot  say  what  exactly  passed.  The  conversation 
with  Mr.  Stead  took  place  on  the  understanding  that 
we  should  discuss  the  matter  in  private,  and  that 
nothing  should  come  out  of  it.  That  honourable  seal 
of  secrecy  has  been  broken.  I  kept  no  record  of  it, 
but  Mr.  Stead  has  already  written  sensationally  about 
it. 

Very  well,  that  is  a  speech.  Will  you  swear  that 
what  I  have  put  to  you  is  not  strictly  true  ? — I  could 
not. 

Did  not  the  conversation  last  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  ?— I  do  not  think  it  lasted  so  long.  It  may  have 
lasted  about  an  hour.     It  was  very  interesting. 

Yes,  very  good.  -When  was  the  £1,000  mentioned?— The 
only  mention  of  money  was  when  Mr.  Stead  told  mo 
that  he  had  lost  £3,000  over  the  "  Maiden  Tribute  to 
Modem  Babylon,"  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  risk 
anything  more  unless  he  was  certain  it  was  going  to  be 
a  success.    (Laughter.) 


Was  £1,000  mentioned  ? — I  would  not  be  certain".  I 
may  have  mentioned  that  sum. 

Did  you  also  say  later  in  your  interview  that  Sexton 
and  Dillon  were  implicated  in  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did,  but  I  would  not  ba 
quite  positive.     I  may  have  said  so. 

I  put  it  to  you  point  blank  ? — And  I  am  giving  you 
a,  point  blank  reply  ;  I  cannot  tell. 

You  may  have  P — 1  may  have,  and  I  may  not. 

If  you  may  have  said  that  Sexton  and  Dillon  were 
implicated  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders,  what  was 
your  authority  ? — The  statement  made  by  Eugene 
Davis  to  Pigott. 

The  statements  Pigott  reported  to  yon  made  by 
Eugene  Davis  ? — Reported  to  me. 

Keported  to  you  in  writing  ? — Reported  to  me  in 
writing. 

Unhappily  destroyed  ? — ^A  copy  exists,  Mr.  Soamea 
has  a  copy. 

Let  me  have  it.  (A  document  was  handed  to 
witness.)  Is  that  the  original  ? — No,  that  is  not  the 
original.  I  mideretood  Mr.  Soames  had  it.  This  is  a 
copy. 

SiE  C.  KtrsSELL.— I  certainly  do  not  want  a  copy, 
I  want  the  document,  and  I  call  for  it. 

The  Attobnet-GenbkaI/. — That  is  the  document 
which  Mr.  Houston  handed  to  Mr.  Soames. 

Sir  0.  EUSSELL. — You  have  no  right  to  say  so. 

The  AlTOKNEY-GEKERAri. — I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you 
called  for  it  yesterday,  I  produce  the  original  docu« 
ment  which  was  handed  to  Mr.  Soames. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  not  yesterday 
swear  that  you  handed  the  original  document  to  Mr, 
Soames  ? — That  was  my  belief. 

Has  anything  happened  to  alter  your  belief  ?— No, 
only  the  fact  that  Mr.  Soames  produced  this  to  ma 
this  morning  as  being  what  I  gave  him. 

Then  where  is  the  original  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  ? — If  it  has  been  destroyed,  it  has  been  done 
so  accidentally.  My  impression  was  yesterday  that  I 
handed  the  original  to  Mr.  Soames.  I  think  it  was 
after  this  Commission  began.  My  clerk,  Farquharson, 
acting  on  my  instructions,  made  a  copy  which  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Soames  some  we^ks,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  months  ago. 

Before  or  after  the  beginning  of  this  Commission  ?—• 
After. 

Was  it  in  October,  November,  or  December  ?— I 
cannot  tell. 

When  was  that  copy  made  ? — Immediately  before  it, 
was  handed  to  Mr.  Soames.  -« 

Why  did  you  send  him  a  copy  ? — I  suppose  I 
intended  to  keep  the  original  for  myself. 

You  swore  yesterday  that  you  handed  the  original 
to  Mr.  Soames  ?— Bat  my  recollection  is  assisted  this 
morning  by  the  production  of  the  copy  in  my  clerk's 
handwriting. 

Then  what  is  your  statement  ? — My  statement  is  thai 
the  document  which  was  handed  to  Mr,  Soames  was  a 
copy,  and  he  could  not  have  had  the  originals 
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Then  where  is  the  original  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
have  not  got  it.  The  original  was  in  Pigott's  hand- 
writing. I  had  it  in  my  possession  from  about 
February,  1886,  until  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames.  It 
was  copied  at  my  rooms  in  Cork-street. 

Have  you  telegraphed  for  the  original  ? — Where  to  ? 

I  do  not  know.  Have  you  searched  for  the 
original  ? — I  have,  but  I  could  not  find  it.  Mr. 
Soames  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  not  the 
original  before  I  came  into  Court,  and  since  then  I 
have  not  seen  my  clerk  to  ask  about  it. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — At  present,  unless  your  Lordship 
thinks  I  ought  to  do  so,  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to 
this  copy  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up. 

The  Pkesident  (to  witness). — Is  your  clerk  in  Lon- 
don ?— Yes. 

The  Attobnby-Genbeal.— I  have  directed  the  clerk 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  call 
Mr.  Soames  and  the  clerk  into  the  box,  and  you  will 
hear  their  statement. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — The  question  is  whether  I  shali 
use  now  what  appears  to  bo  a  copy  of  the  document. 
That  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  yon  consider 
this  statement  of  Pigott's  to  be  of  importance  ? — Dis- 
tinctly so. 

And  yet  yon  cannot  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the 
original  ? — I  cannot.  I  thought  it  was  in  Mr.  Soames's 
bands. 

Tell  us  what  led  up  to  the  next  batch  of  letters  ? — 
An  intimation  from-Pigott  that  some  more  letters  were 
available. 

Did  you  consider— excepting  the  Phcenix  Park  letter 
which  was  one  of  the  original  batch — any  of  the  letters 
of  importance  ? — I  did.  I  considered  all  of  them  of 
importance. 

And  all  incriminatory  ? — Not  on  the  face  of  them. 

But  extrinsically  incriminatory,  if  1  may  use  the 
expression  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  Pigott  to  whom  the  Phomix  Park  letteir 
—that  is,  the  facsimile  letter — was  supposed  to  be 
addressed  ? — Yes  :  he  said  that  he  believed  it  was 
addressed  to  Patrick  Egan  or  Frank  Byrne. 

Did  he  convey  to  you  that  it  was  one  or  the  other 
when  he  mentioned  one  of  these  two  names  of  which 
you  are  not  sure  ? — I  think  he  said  either  one  of  the 
two. 

Did  you  ask  what  authority  he  had  for  that  state- 
ment ? — He  bad  been  told  by  some  of  his  friends  that 
this  letter  had  been  'passed  about  and  shown  to  them 
on  the  understanding  that  it  was  addressed  to  Egan. 

Bat  he  did  not  name  any  person  ? — He  did  not. 

Now,  the  letter  of  the  9th  of  January,  1882— 
"  What  are  these  fellows  waiting  for  ?"  Who  did 
you  understand  that  was  addressed  to  .' — I  understood 
that  was  addressed  to  Egan. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  that,  or  did  you  ask 
him  ?— I  asked  him  how  a  letter  like  that  could  have 
been  got  out  of  Kilmainfaam,  and  then  he  gave  me 
an  explanation. 


What  did  he  say  ?  I  suppose  he  said  that  there  was 
no  difSculty  in  getting  out  »  letter  ? — No  difficulty 
whatever. 

Now,  as  regards  this  letter  of  the  9th  of  January, 
have  you  formed  any  opinion  in  whose  handwriting 
the  body  of  the  letter  is  ? — I  have  not. 

Did  you  ask  Pigott  whether  he  knew  in  whose  hand- 
writing the  letter  was  ? — I  did. 

What  did  he  say  ? — ^He  said  he  did  not. 

Have  you  since  been  enabled,  from  your  inquiries, 
to  form  any  judgment  as  to  whose  handwriting  the 
body  of  the  letter  is  in  ? — No. 

Now,  the  next  letter,  "  Tuesday. — Tell  B  to  write 
to  me  direct."  To  whom  was  that  addressed  i"— I 
understood  to  Egan,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Did  you  ask  Pigott  who  B  was  supposed  to  be  ?— I 
did. 

Who  was  it  ?— Either  Frank  Byrne  or  Thomas 
Brennan. 

You  were  told  that  by  Pigott  p— By  Pigott. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  letter — "  Tuesday.  I  see  no 
objection  to  your  giving  the  amount  asked  for."  To 
whom  is  that  supposed  to  be  addressed  ? — I  understood 
to  Egan. 

Then  the  next  letter — "  Tuesday.  Send  full  par- 
ticulars. What  amount  does  he  want  ?"  To  whom  is 
that  supposed  to  be  addressed  ? — I  understood  to  Egan. 

You  mean  again,  I  suppose,  that  Pigott  told  you 
BO  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  impression  I  gathered  from 
what  he  said. 

That  exhausts  the  first  batch  of  the  Pamell  letters  ? 
—Yes. 

Turning  to  the  same  batch,  the  Egan  contributions, 
I  take  the  first — "  Tuesday.  My  dear  Sir, — I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Pamell  on  Saturday  last  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  a  further  advance  of  £30, 
and  while  anxious  to  consent  he  regrets  that  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  manage  the  matter  just  now,"  and  so 
on.  To  whom  was  this  supposed  to  be  addressed  ?— I 
was  not  informed. 

Did  you  ask  ? — I  did. 

You  could  get  no  information  ? — I  could  gettno  in- 
formation. 

Now  as  to  the  next  letter,  "  My  dear  friend,  write 
nuder  cover  to  Madame  Eouyer,"  and  so  on.  "  Mr. 
Parnoll  is  here  and  will  remain  for  about  a  week.  I 
have  spoken  to  him  about  further  advance  for  the 
'  A  '  fund.  He  has  no  objection,  and  you  may  count 
upon  it."  To  whom  was  that  siddressed  ? — I  under- 
stood to  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

Pigott  told  you  he  believed  that  ? — Quite  so. 

What  does  the  "A  fund  "  refer  to  ?— The  "  A 
fund  "  he  was  unable  to  explain.  He  could  not  say 
what  it  was. 

What  do  you  understand  it  referred  to  ?— To  the 
arms  fund. 

Or  to  the  assassination  fund  ? — No,  I  never  under- 
stood it  to  refer  to  assassination. 

Now  (reading),  "  All  goes  well.  We  have  met  Mr. 
O'L    and   other   friends    who   are   here,  and   all   are 
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agreed  that  prompt  and  decisive  action  is  called 
for.."  To  whom  did  that  refer  ?—"  Mr.  O'L  "  I 
understood  to  refer  to  Mr.  John  O'JJeary. 

The  next  of'  No.  1  batch  is  that  of  June  10, 
1881.  "  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  of 
the  8th  inst.,  and  am  writing  Mr.  Parnell  fully  in  tho 
matter."  To  whom  did  you  understand  that  to  be 
addressed  ? — ^I  understood  that  to  be  addressed  to  Mr. 
Frank  Byrne. 

And  "  Mr.  Parnell  "  I  presume  you  understood  to 
refer    to    Mr.    Parnell  ? — Yes. 

Now,  June  13,  1881.  "  Your  two  letters  of  the  12th 
and  15th  are  duly  to  hand,  and  I  have  also  received 
a  communication  from  Mr.  ParnelJ  informing  me  that 
he  has  acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the 
offer  made  by  B. " — I  was  not  informed  as  to  whom 
that  was  addressed. 

"  You  had  better  at  once  proceed  to  Dundalk,  so 
that  there  muy  be  no  time  lost," — Oh,  that  one.  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  that  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

Pigott  told  you  that  Sheridiin  was  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  supposed  to  beaddressed  ? — That  is  my  recollec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  he  was  very  accurate.  He  made 
statcmeuts  himself  based  on  what  his  friends  told  him. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  mean  that  he  found 
Bome  difficulty  in  iinding  out  accurately  to  whom  the 
letters  were  addressed.  He  did  not  represent  his  in- 
formation as  definitely  accurate.  He  gave  mo  what 
other  people  told  him. 

Were  his  suggestions  always  consistent  with  one 
another,  or  did  they  sometimes  vary? — They  did  not  vary. 

"  And  accepted  the  offer  made  by  B."  Did  you  ask 
him  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  whom  that  referred  ? 
■•—I  did.    He  was  unable  to  inform  me. 

And  you  formed  no  opinion  ? — No. 

Now,  the  next  letter  is  March  8,  1882.  "  Your 
presence  in  the  West  is  urgently  asked  for  ;  the  thing 
must  be  done  promptly.-  Send  reply  to  address  already 
given  you." — I  understood  that  was  addressed  to  P. 
J.  Sheridan. 

Now,  March  11,  1882.  "  Dear  Sir,— As  I  under- 
stand your  letter  which  reached  me  to-day, you  cannot 
act  as  directed  unless  I  forward  you  money  by 
Monday  next.  Well,  here  is  £50.  More  if  required. 
Under  existing  circumstances  what  you  tuggest 
would  not  be  entertained." — I  think  that  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  as  far  as  my  informa- 
tion goes. 

Now,  having  got  this  batch,  you  told  Pigott  to 
continue  his  search  or  quest  ? — Y'es. 

And  was  he  still  enjoying  the  guinea  a  day  and 
travelling  expenses  ? — Yes. 

And  howlongabout  washe  going  on  in  this  way  after 
July  before  he  became  hot  again  in  search  of 
documents  ?— I  could  not  tell  you.  I  think  it  was  a 
long  time. 

Did  you  see  him  to  spur  him  up,  or  did  he  see  you  ? 
—I  think  he  told  me  that  his  friends  in  Paris  had 
written  to  him  that  some  more  letters  were  there. 


That  is,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  you  ? — I  think  so. 

And  that  letter  is  unhappily  destroyed  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  date  of  that  letter  '/ — I  should  think 
the  end  of  January,  1888, 

Meanwhile  he  was  journeying  hither  and  thither  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  he  was.  I  think  I  had  ceased 
to  move  him  about  for  some  time.  J  think  I  had 
ceased  communication  with  him  since  October. 

You  were  still  paying  him  ? — Oh  dear  no.  While 
he  waa  doing  nothing  for  me  he  was  drawing  no 
salary. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  from  July,  ISSG,  when  you  paid 
him  the  large  sum  of  money,  you  paid  him  nothing 
more  down  to  January,  1888  ?— I  think  the  last  pay- 
ment I  made  to  him  before  January,  1888,  was  in 
October,  188C. 

From  that  time,  then,  his  search  was  fruitless  until 
he  communicated  with  you  in  January,  1888  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  say,  then,  that  you  paid  him  no  moiey  between 
October,  1886,  and  January,  1888  ?— Oh,  yes  :  I  paid 
him  money  in  1887.  I  must  correct  myself.  I  h.ive 
fallen  into  an  error.  I  said  that  from  October,  1886, 
to  January,  1888,  I  paid  him  nothing,  but  he  was 
several  times  in  Paris  for  me  in  1887. 

Keceiving  a  guinea  a  day  plus  his  travellinei  and 
hotel  expenses  ? — Yes. 

Wliat  sum  of  money  did  you  in  fact  pay  him  between 
October,  1886,  and  January,  1888  ?—l  should  think 
£150  to  £200. 

No  more  ? — No. 

IIiw  much  did  you  pay  between  July  and  October, 
1S8U  ? — Very  little,  if  any.  I  should  think  between 
£30  and  £50,  speaking  roughly. 

Then  he  got  between  July,  1886,  and  January,  1SS8, 
something  like  £200  ?— Yes,  roughly  speaking. 

It  might  be  more  or  possibly  less  ?— Yes. 

Then  you  write  to  him  first,  and  he  writes  to  you 
saying  he  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  other  letters  ? — I  must 
correct  that  statement  about  £200.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  was  speaking  I  drew  upon  The  Times  account 
for  whatever  money  was  necessary  to  pay  expenses. 
From  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1887.  when  I  first 
got  the  payment  of  £1,000,  The  Times  paid  Mr. 
Pigott's  expenses  as  they  were  billed  to  me. 

Then  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  in  bills  ? — ^Ile 
was. 

Are  they  preserved  ? — No,  they  are  not.  They  never 
were  preserved. 

When  you.  were  drawing  on  The  Times  did  you  not 
send  in  his  bills  as  vouchers  ?— No  ;  The  Times  never 
asked  for  any  details. 

You  simply  asked  for  a  lump  stm  ?— I  simply  asked 
for  the  amount  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pigott's  letters  to 
tue. 

And  did  the  payments  by  The  Times  continue  at  the 
same  rate  ? — No. 

Did  they  increase  ? — No  ;  I  think  they  rather 
diminished.  '' 

How  was  that  ? — Because  the  result  of  his  search 
was  fruitless,  and    I    pointed    put   to  him  that  it  wai 
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rather  unfair  to  ask  us  to  pay  at  such  a  rate  when 
there  was  no  return. 

Very  well.  You  have  no  copy  of  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  Pigott  ?— No. 

And  yon  have  not  preserved  his  answer  ? — No. 

Now  we  will  come  to  another  point.  When  did  you 
get  the  second  hatch   of  letters  ?— In  Fetruary,  1888. 

Where  ? — They  were.sent  to  my  rooms  in  Cork -street 
by  post. 

By  Pigott  ?— Yes. 

He  remaining  in  Paris  while  they  were  being  tested 
by  you  ?— Yes. 

Then  on  this  occasion  he  got  such  control  of  them 
as  enabled  him  to  send  them  to  you  in  Cork-street  1 — 
He  did .  I  gathered  from  him  that  his  prompt  payment 
in  the  first  transaction  was  taken  as  sufficient 
guarantee  for  handing  over  the  second  batch. 

Did  he  send  any. copies  of  these  lettets  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  sending  the  originals  ?— He  did. 

I  think  he  told  you,  did  he  not,  that  the  people  who 
had  sold  some  of  these  letters  were  repenting  of  their 
bargain  and  wanted  the  letters  back,  and  were  ready 
to  return  the  money  ?— He  told  me  that  with  regard 
to  the  first  batch  two  or  three  weeks  after  I  had 
obtained  possession  of  them. 

You  tell  us  that  Pigott's  straightforward  conduct  in 
dealing  with  his  friends  had  inspired  their  Confidence. 
I  suppose  the  ofEer  to  take  back  the  letters  inspired 
confidence  in  your  mind  ? — ^It  was  calculated  to  do  so. 

And  perhaps  designed  to  do  so  ?— Well,  I  do  not 
know. 

Was  it  by  letter  that  Pigott  made  this  offer?— It  was. 

And  in  that  letter,  which,  I  take  it,  is  unfortunately 
destroyed,  he  gave  you  the  reasons  why  these  people 
wanted  to  give  back  their  money  ?— No,  he  did  not 
enter  into  reasons.  He  said  his  friends  had  repented 
of  their  bargain  and  were  j  anxious  to  get  these 
letters  again. 

When  was  that  ? — That  was  about  the  month  of 
August,  1886. 

Then  after  that  he  continued  in  your  employment  up 
to  October,  1886,  then  there  was  an  interval,  and  then 
he  came  into  The  Times  pay  ? — Yes. 

By  that  time,  I  think,  the  letter  said  to  be  a 
genuine  letter  of  Mr.  Pamell  had  not  been  shown  to 
Pigott  ?— No. 

This  second  batch  was  sent  to  Cork-street  ? — Yes. 

The  letter  which  accompanied  them  was  the  letter 
in  which  he  said  he  had  spent  a  lot  of  money  enter- 
taining patriots,  (Reading.)  "  I  have  received  yours 
of  yesterday.  The  price  is  oil  right,  only  I  have  to 
pay  down  without  having  the  commission  I  expected 
to  get.  I  would  not  mind  much,  only  I  have  spent  a 
lot  of  money  here  in  entertaining  patriots  I  could  not 
avoid  and  did  not  anticipate. ' '  Now,  I  ask  you  as  to  some 
of  the  references  in  this  letter  P  I  think  yon  told  me 
yesterday  that  Colbert  was  deiad  ? — Yes. 

And  the  letter  states  that  ?— Yes. 

What  Was  the  price  ?— £550. 


And  what  for  Mr.  Pigott  himself  ? — I  am  not  able  to 
say.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  £50  was  Mr.  Pigott'a 
share.  I  agreed  to  pay  £650,  and  that  would  includa 
Mr.  Pigott's  commission. 

What  was  his  commission  to  be  out  of  it  ? — I  believe 
he  mentioned  £50.  When  he  said  he  would  have  to  be 
content  with  half  commission,  I  gathered  that  he  was 
going  to  pay  £520 or  £530  to  his  friends.  I  understood 
that  £50  was  to  be  tacked  on  for  commission. 

How  did  you  understand  that  ? — Because  I  thought 
the  round  sum  of  £500  was  to  be  paid  for  the  letters, 
with  the  additional  £50  for  commission.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  a  conversation  that  he  informed  me  of 
the  existence  of  these  letters. 

The  reference  in  his  letter  is  that  "  the  price  is  all 
right."  Was  the  price  fixed  before  you  got  copies  of 
the  letters  or  not  ? — I  think  the  price  must  have  been 
fixed  before  that. 

Then  you  had  fixed  the  price  before  you  had  got 
copies  of  the  letters  ? — I  may  have  had  some  idea  of 
what  the  letters  contained. 

But  so  far  as  either  seeing  the  originals  or  copies 
you  were  to  a  certain  extent  buying  a  "  pig  in  a 
poke  "? — I  was  not.  I  was  buying  three  letters 
alleged  to  be  written  and  signed  by  certain  indi- 
viduals on  certain  subjects,  and  if  these  letters  were 
tested  and  proved  to  be  genuine  I  agreed  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money  for  them. 

Did  you  not  pay  for  them  before  they  were  tested  ? 
— No,  I  took  them  to  The  Times,  and  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  The  Times  lot  some  days  before  a 
single  farthing  was  paid  to  Pigott  for  them. 

What  amount  was  paid  to  him  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 
The  amount  will  appear  in  Mr.  Soames's  book. 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  first  received  the  money  ?— 
Mine. 

From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Soames. 

How  much  ?— £550. 

You  told  him  the  object  for  which  you  were  getting   . 
the  money  ? — Yes. 

At  this  time  ?  Of  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  went  into  details.  Mr.  Soames  paid  me  by 
the  direction  of  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Soames  knew  where  the 
money  was  going  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  Mr.  MacDonald  know  ?— Oh,  distinctly. 

Did  you  tell  them  how  you  were  going  to  pay 
Pigott  ?— I  did  not.  I  do  not  think  Pigott  was  known 
to  Mr.  MacDonald  at  the  time. 

Did  you  go  through  the  same  proceeding  as  before 
in  paying  the  money  on  the  second  occasion  as  regards 
going  to  Cook's  ?— I  cannot  say.  I  have  said  as  much 
as  I  can  on  the  subject. 

Are  you  or  are  you  not  able  to  charge  your  recol- 
lection so  as  to  say  whether  you  did  or  did  not 
go  to  Cook's  to  get  a  letter  of  credit  ?— I  do  not 
recollect. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  a  period  of  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  ? — My  recollection  is  that  I  did  go  to 
Cook's,  so  far  as  I  can  rememberi 
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What  name  did  you  make  this  circular  out  in  ?— Prob- 
ably in  the  same  name,  Wilson. 
Would  it  have  been  payable  to  Wilson  ?— Yes. 
Did  you  endorse  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 
If   you   did   not    endorse   it,  you  would  leave  it  to 
Pigott  to  endorse  it? — I  should  think  I  did  not  endorse 
•  it,  because  if  I  had   it  would  have  been  open  to  any- 
body who  opened  the  letter  to  cash  the  order. 

Then  you  left  the  endorsement  to  Pigott  ?— I  think 
so. 

Then  you  left  Pigott  to  sign  "  Wilson  "  ?— I  think 
BO  ;  but  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Mr.  Soames  paid  you  by  cheque  ? — Mr.  Soames  paid 
me  by  cheque  ;  to  "  bearer  "  I  think  it  was. 

Did  you  pay  it  into  your  own  bank  ?— I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ?— I  think  I  cashed  it  at 
Mr.  Soames's  bank. 

Did  you  take  any  of  the  cumbers  of  the  notes  yon 
got  ?— I  did  not. 

Did  you  take  the  fresh,  crisp  notes  down  to  Cook's  ? 
—I  think  so. 

Let  me  remind  you  again,  we  are  speaking  of  events 
which  happened  only  a  year  ago  ?— Well,  a  large  num- 
ber of  events  have  happened  since  then. 

But  these  are  serious  events  ?— I  admit  that,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  speaking  with  the  greater  deliberation. 
I  cannot  speak  with  greater  precisi6n  than  I  have 
done,  or  with  greater  positiveness. 

Now,  about  these  letters.  Did  Pigott  tell  yon  how 
he  had  got  them  ? — I  understood  he  had  got  them  with 
the  assistance  of  the  same  people  who  helped  him  in 
the  first  instance. 

Out  of  the  same  bag  ? — Oh,  no  ;  the  bag  only  con- 
tained the  first  batch,  I  think. 

Where  did  he  tell  you  this  batch  was  ?— I  did 
not  ask  him.  In  that  letter  he  explained  how  one  of 
the  three  'documents  came  to  pass  through  several 
hands  and  subsequently  to  reach  his  friends. 

May  I  take  it  again,  for  I  do  not  want  to  go  over 
the  matter,  important  as  it  is,  at  unnecessary  length  ; 
may  I  take  it  again  that  you  conducted  this  negotia- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  this  second  batch  carefully, 
go  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  where  the  letters  came  from  ?^ 
Vou  may  so  take  it. 
You   understood   that  he  was  getting  these  from  the 

same   friends  from  whom  he  got  the  first  batch  ? ^Not 

in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
the  same  friends. 

Did  it  occur  to  you  to  ask  him  how  it  was  that  this 
batch  did  not  turn  up  on  the  first  occasion  ? — It  did 
not. 

Did  he  tell  you  any  story  about  its  being  necessary 
%o  go  to  America  again  ? — No. 

Did  yon  ask  him  how  it  happened  that  they  were 
not  given  up  on  the  first  occasion  ? — You  remember 
that  the  first  letters  were  taken  from  a  bag,  and  the 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances  did  not  attach  to  the 
other  batch. 
What  were  the  peculiar  circumstances  ? — That   they 


had  been  together  in  the  bag  and  he  had  gone  in 
search  of  these  documents,  and  had  subsequently  ob- 
tained possession  of  them  ;  but  he  did  not  tell  me  that 
these  were  in  the  bag  or  where  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  got  from  beyond  what  he  stated  in  the 
letter. 

You  were  kept  in  the  background,  you  desired  to 
be  kept  in  the  background,  and  were  to  know  nothing 
whatever  about  it.  You  know  your  statement  is  that 
yon  were,  so  to  speak,  shutting  your  eyes  or  thrusting 
away  any  information  as  to  where  these  letters  came 
from.  Let  me  remind  you  that  in  this  letter  of 
February  10  he  says  this—"  The  two  P  letters  it 
appears  were  addressed  to  J.  O'C."  You  understood 
that  that  meant  John  O'Connor  ? — Yes. 

(Beading). — "  And  the  late  Colbert  ;  but  as  you 
will  perhaps  notice,  the  names  have  been  erased."  Do 
yon  notice  that  ? — I  do. 

That,  in  your  mind,  gave  them  an  additional  appear- 
ance of  authenticity  ? — Distinctly. 

(Beading). — "  As  to  their  being  genuine  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  The  B  letter,  as  I  told  you — "  You 
see,  notwithstanding  your  desire  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
information,  be  appears  to  have  been  telling  you  all 
this. — It  is  information  that  could  not  possibly  com- 
promise anybody. 

(Beading). — "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  TheE 
letter,  as  I  told  you,  was  got  from  Mrs.  M."  Yon  see 
ha  does  not  say  Mrs.  MuUett. — No  ;  I  understood 
that  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Mnllett. 

From  anything  he  had  told  you  ? — I  think  so ;  I  think 
he  had  mentioned  the  circumstances  to  me  before. 

Do  yon  say  he  had  ? — I  think  he  had. 

Or  is  it  that  seeing  "  Mrs.  M."  you  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  meant  Mrs.  MuUett  ? — I  think  b* 
bad  told  me  before. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  yooi  state  positively  that  he 
told  you  that  this  letter  "  E  "  had  come  from 
Mnllett  ? — You  are  to  take  it  exactly  as  I  gave  it  to 
you.  I  told  you  before  that  I  think  he  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Mnllett  bad  allowed  the  letter  to  go  from  her 
possession  in  a  loose  way. 

That  is  your  impression,  but  you  do  not  swear 
positively  to  its  being  the  tact  ? — That  is  so. 

(Beading)  "  but  I  now  learn  without  her  knowledge 
that  it  was  among  some  of  her  husband's  papers  which 
she  confcidered  were  of  no  consequence,  which  she 
gave  to  a  friend  of  his  soon  after  he  was  sentenced." 
Did  yon  ask  him  who  was  the  friend  ? — I  did  not 
because  that  would  be  compromising. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  got  the  letter  of 
the  friend  ? — I  did  not  because  the  matter  might  sub- 
sequently be  examined  and  the  name  of  the  friend 
given. 

And  you  contemplated  that  ? — I  did. 

(Beading)  "  which  she  gave  to  a  friend  of  his  soon 
after  he  was  sentenced.  The  letter,  it  is  said,  quite 
escaped  her  notice  or  she  would  have  destroyed  it." 
I  think  that  is  all.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
which  is  supposed  to  have  come,  is  suggested  as  having 
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c.ome.from  Mullett,  just  tell  me  which  letter  it  is  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  letter  addressed  to  James  Carey  in 
which  he  states  he  sent  "  M  "  £200. 

(Reading)  "  Dear  Sir, — I  have  by  this  post  sent  M 
two  hundred  pounds,  he  will  give  you  what  yon  want. 
When  will  you  undertake  to  get  to  work  and  give  us 
value  for  our  money  ?  " — That  is  the  letter. 

The  "  M  "  in  that  letter,  I  presume,  you  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  meant  Hulls tt  ? — Yes. 

Did  it  at  all  occur  to  you  as  pertinent  to  ask  how 
the  letter  addressed  to  Carey  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Mullett  or  Mr.  Mullett  ?— The  theory  I  formed 
in  my  own  mind 

Will  you  attend  to  my  question  ?  Did  it  occur  to 
you  to  ask  Mr.  Pigott  how  the  letter  came  into  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Mullett  ?— No.  I  formed  the  theory 
that  Carey,  requiring  money,  brought  this  letter  to 
Mullett  as  an  order  on  him  to  give  whatever  money  was 
needful,  and  it  so  came  into  Mullett's  possessiou. 

As  an  order  upon  whom  ? — Upon  Mullett,  he  being 
treasurer  of  the  Invincibles. 

Was  that  theory,  do  you  recollect,  discussed  between 
you  and  Pigott  ? — It  was  not. 

Was  any  reference  made  to  it  by  you  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  so  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  assists  me. 

Now,  I  come  to  this  final  stage — the  scraps.  Did 
you  get  the  second  batch  about  February  ? — Yes. 

The  third  batch  when  ? — I  think  in  July  last  year. 

July,  1888  ?— Yes. 

That  was  after  the  O'Donnell  action  ?--Yes. 

Had  Pigott  still  continued  in  the  pay  of  Tlie  Times? 
—Off  and  on  ;  not  regularly. 

What  does  that  mean  ? — Sometimes  when  I  wanted 
a  particular  matter  inquired  into  in  which  I  thought 
he  coiild  assist  me  I  employed  him  to  do  so. 

Was  he  often  employed  in  hunting  for  anything 
except  compromising  documents  ? — I  think  in  the 
course  of  the  O'Donnell  trial  I  sent  him  to  Paris  to 
see  if  anything  cropped  up  there. 

Compromising  documents  ? — Yes. 

How  often  did  he  go  to  Paris  in  that  year  ?— I  could 
not  tell  you. 

In  July,  1888,  did  you  write  to  him  or  did  he 
Write  to  you  aboutthethirdbatch,  includingthe  scraps  ? 

The  Attobney-Genef.AL.— The  scraps  came  in  the 
first  batch. 

Sip.  C.  Kusseli..— Oh,  yes,I  beg  yourpardon.  Was  it 
he  who  communicated  with  you  or  you  with  him  ? — I 
had  heard  of  the  "  bakery  "  letter  some  months  pre- 
viously, and  he  was  looking  for  it  for  some  time,  and 
eventually  ho  wrote  to  me  and  said  it  was  obtainable, 
and  I  took  the  necessary  steps  to  have  it  sent  to  me. 

From  whom  bad  you  heard  of  that  letter  ? — From 
Mr.  Pigott. 

How  did  ho  identify  it  ?— As  a  letter  written  on 
business  note  paper. 

As  a  letter  on  Egan's  business  note  paper  ? — Yes. 


Referring  to  what  ? — He  told  me  the  terms  of  it. 
At  the  present  moment  I  do  not  know  what,  the  terms  are. 

But  the  subject  matter  ? — A  letter  bearing  corre- 
spondence of  a  similar  character  to  what  I  have 
already  named. 

I  am  trying  to  test  your  recollection  of  what  you 
say  he  told  you. — I  think  it  was  undertaking  to  pay  a 
certain  man  a  sum  of  money  if  he  would  cease  his 
opposition  to  the  Land  League  and  the  land  agitation. 
He  had  told  me  the  substance  of  it. 

Now,  I  will  read  it  to  yoa.  (Reading.)  "  I  hereby 
undertake  on  the  conditions  stated  in  your  note  of 
this  date  to  pay  F.  the  sum  of  £200  stg.  on 
his  undertaking  henceforward  to  withdraw  opposi- 
tion to  the  Land  League  and  the  land  agita- 
tion." Who  did  you  suppose  F.  was  ? — 1  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  information  to  enable  me  to 
arrive  at  that  conclusion.  I  believe  it  was  a  man  in 
Knniscorthy  ;  I  forget  the  name.  It  was,  I  think, 
O'Farrell  or  Farrell,  or  something  like  that.  Pigott 
told  me  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  people  who 
had  opposed  the  Land  League,  and  it  might  be  one  of 
those  ;  but  he  never  got  nearer  to  identifying  any 
person  but  that,  and  with  that  I  had  to  be  content. 

Now,  up  to  this  third  batch  had  you  had  any  Davitt 
or  0' Kelly  letter  ?— I  had  not. 

Were  you  able  to  form  any  judgment  or  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  Davitt  letter  was  genuine  ? — I  had  no 
material  to  do  so. 

The  same  as  to  the  O'Kelly  letter  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  letter  or  memorandum  of  any  shape  or 
kind  referring  to  what  I  have  called  the  "  scraps  " 
which  accompanied  the  first  batch  ? — I  have  not. 

Will  you  let  me  have  these  scraps  ?  (Scraps  handed 
to  Sir  C.  Russell.)  Did  you  attach  any  value  to  these? 
— I  considered  they  were  valuable.  , 

As  regards  this  third  batch, did  he  say  that  they  came 
from  the  same  party  or  the  friends  of  the  same  party 
as  he  got  the  first  and  second  from  ? — I  do  not  think 
he  went  into  details  at  this  time. 

Confidence  had  been  so  completely  established 
between  you  that  you  did  not  ask  him  anything  about 
it  ? — Yes;  that  is    a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 

How  much  did  you  pay  for  these  ? — £200. 

How  did  you  pay  that  ? — I  think  I  sent  him  two 
£100  Bank  of  England  notes  in  a  registered  letter. 

Now  we  have  got  to  something  definite — two  notes 
for  £100  each  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  draw  them  from  your  bank,  or  did  you  get 
them  from  Mr.  Soames  ? — From  Mr.  Soames  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  a  cheque  tor  £200,  and 
that  in  exchange  for  it  I  got  two  £100  notes. 

Have  you  got  the  numbers  ? — No. 

Did  you  take  the  numbers  ? — I  may  have  taken  them 
at  the  time  and  have  subsequently  torn  up  the  piece 
of  paper  when  I  had  the  intimation  fro^  Mr.  Pigott 
that  they  had  safely  arrived. 

Where  did  you  note  them  down  ? — I  think  on  the 
corner  of  my  blotting  pad,  which  1  wrote  on  every 
day,  and  when  the  pad  got  ditty  I  would  tear  the  sheet 
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off,  and  with  it  would  go  the  writing  on    it.     My    re- 
collection of  that  is  rather  strong. 

That  is  the  only  record  of  any  numbers  of  notes  you 
have  ever  made  ?— I  think  so. 

(Beading  the  scraps)  "  House  of  Commons.  Pri- 
vate. Tuesday,"  and  on  the  other  side,  the  rest  being 
all  cut  off,  "  J.  O'L."  and  "  regret  to  say."  Whose 
is  that  supposed  to  be  ? — I  did  not  inquire  ;  I  do  not 
know. 

The  next  is  "  May  3,  1881  ;"  nothing  on  the  back. 
Whose  is  that  supposed  to  be  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  these  scraps  at  all.  I  made 
no  investigations. 

(Beading)  "  Private.  Will  you  tolerate  this  swindle 
any  longer  ?  April  16,  1881."  "  Wednesday,  Aug.  2, 
1881.  Hotel  Brighton,  Paris,  May  19,  1881."  Whose 
writing  is  that  ? — That,  presumably,  is  Mr.  Egan's. 

Do  you  say  it  is  ? — I  do  not. 

Look  at  it  and  see  P — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am  not 
an  expert. 

You  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  any  of  these 
letters  ? — Not  as  to  the  scraps. 

No,  as  to  the  letters  ? — I  believe   they  are  genuine. 

Beyond  that  ? — I  could  not  proceed  beyond  that. 

You  got  these  with  the  first  batch  ? — Yes. 

Whose  handwriting  are  any  of  these  in  ? — I  have  no 
knowledge. 

Or  any  part  of  them  ? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  this  case  from  Byrne  to  Quinn  ? — I  do. 

And  a  letter  from  Byrne  to  the  executive  of  about 
the  same  date  ? — Yes. 

You  know  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  MacDonald 
that  one  of  these  letters  was  received  by  him  in  a 
registered  envelope  as  a  registered  letter  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? — Nothing  what- 
ever. 

Or  how  or  when  it  was  obtained  ? — 1  have  no  know- 
ledge. 

You  are  aware  that  had  reference  to  an  account  ? — 
I  read  it. 

An  account  enclosed  ? — Yes, 

Do  you  know  at  all  what  became  of  the  account 
enclosed  ? — No  ;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  letter. 

Do  you  know  who  had  ? — I  have  no  information 
which  will  allow  me  to  say. 

Have  you  been  told  who  had  ? — No. 

As  regards  the  last  lot  of  letters  for  which  you  paid 
the  two  notes,  did  Pigott  tell  you  what  he  had  to  pay 
for  them  ?— No  ;    he  simply  asked  me  for  £200. 

And  made  no  stipulation  about  commission  ? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  a  statement  in  "  Parueilism  and 
Crime  "  about  the  knives  being  said  to  be  in  the 
Land  League  offices  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  in  any  way  with  the  pre- 
paration or  with  the  supplying  of  materials  for  the 
srticles  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  ? — No. 

None  whatever  ? — No. 


Do  you  know  where  that  statement  came  from  ? — 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

Can  you  tell  me  when  Mr.  Pigott  first  informed  you 
of  his  having  had  any  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Parnell,  or  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — November  6  last. 

And  up  to  that  time  yon  had  not  been  aware  of  his 
having  been  in  any  way  in  correspondence  with  any 
of  those  persons  beyond  your  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  subpoenaed  by  Mr.  Lewis  ? — I  had 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Lewis — I  beg  your  pardon,  by 
Mr.  Pigott — of  a  visit  to  his  house  at  Kingstown  of  a 
man  who  sent  his  card  in,  representing  himself  to  bo 
Mr.  AVhelan,  a  solicitor,  of  Tullamore. 

When  was  that  ? — In  October.  He  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Whelan  had  told  him  that  a  gentleman  had  come 
from  America  who  was  anxious  to  have  an  interview 
with  him  in  London. 

Did  he  say  from  whom  the  gentleman  had  come  in 
America  ? — I  do  not  think  he  did  at  this  time. 

Not  from  Mr.  Egan  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  He  stated 
that  the  interview  would  take  place  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  he  asked  Mr.  Pigott  whether  he 
would  come  to  London  to  meet  this,  mysterious 
stranger.  Mr.  Pigott  said  he  would  not  go  to  London, 
and  if  any  one  wanted  to  see  him  they  must  come  to 
Dublin.  Subsequently  a  naan  giving  the  name  of 
Sinclaircame  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  letters 
of  Mr.  Egan's  in  his  possession,  and  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  purchase  them  from  him  at  a  high  price. 
Mr.  Pigott  replied  in  the  negative,  and  subsequently 
a  discussion  took  place  as  to  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Labouchere. 

When  was  that  ?— I  think  about  the  middle  of 
October.  He  had  written  mo  a  couple  of  letters 
previously  to  tell  me  that  this  mysterious  stranger  had 
visited  him. 

\Vhe/e  are  those  letters  ? — I  have  one  of  them. 

Where  is  it  ? — In  my  despatch  bos. 

Ho  told  you  of  this  mysterious  stranger  and  of  the 
visit  of  Whelan,  but  he  did  not  inform  you  that  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  or  Mr.  Lewis  until  Nov.  6  ?— That  is  so. 

You  knew  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  subpoenaed  him  ? — 
Yes. 

What  he  told  you  on  Nov.  C  was  embodied  in  the 
statement  ? — Yes. 

Now,  will  you  tell  me  when  it  was  that  Pigott 
gave  his  assent  to  the  disclosure  of  his  name  ? — I 
think  it  was  on  the  Saturday  morning  preceding  the 
sitting  of  the  Commission  in  October. 

Where  ? — In  my  rooms  in  Cork-street. 

Sib  C.  Russell  then  read  the  following  letter 
produced  by  the  witness,  dated  Oct.  17,   1888  :  — 

"Dear  Sir,— I  received  your  wire  all  right  at  4 
p.m.  My  visitor  of  yesterday  turned  up  this  morning 
with  the  information  that  be  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  London,  and  is  authorized  to  say  that  the 
meeting  between  myself  and  the  .party  from  America, 
if  it  came  oS,  would  take  place  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
I  Labouchere,  M.P.,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  gentle- 
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inan.  He  could  tell  me  nothing  more.  Although  this 
Looks  like  business  I  thought  it  best  to  saj  I  was 
indisposed  to  go  over  -without  farther  information.  He 
promised  to  telegraph  over  to  thateflfeet  and  to  return 
again  and  tell  me  the  result.  Up  to  post,  however, 
he  has  not  appeared,  so  that  the  matter  remains  Tin- 
decided.  I  will  act  on  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
written  guarantee  should  he  come  again,  as  I  suppose 

he  will.     In  haste,  dear  Sir,  faithfully " 

Then  there  is  a  scroll.  In  whose  handwriting  is  this 
(pointing  to  a  portion  of  the  letter)? — It  is  the  initial 
of  my  clerk,  Mr.  Farquharson. 

That  is  the  only  letter  you  have  preserved  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  guarantee  there  referred  to  f — In  a 
previous  letter  Pigott  had  acquainted  me  with  the 
fact  of  his  having  received  a  visit  from  the  mysterious 
stranger.  I  told  him  that  if  any  negotiations  took 
place  he  should  get  some  written  guarantee  that  his 
expenses  to  London  would  be  paid  should  he  come  over. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  certain  document  which  I 
have  called  for,  but  which  is  not  produced,  wag  given 
to  Pigott  by  Mr.  Soames.  Were  you  present  when 
that  was  given  ?— What  document  ? 

The  statement'  that  is  in  writing  that  The  Times 
would  not  see  Pigott  ruined.  Were  you  present  when 
that  was  given  ?— Yes. 

On  what  date  ? — I  think  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  opening  of  the  Commission. 

Did  Pigott  require  that  that  should  be  in  writing  ? 
>-As  far  as  I  understood  he  did  not. 

Did  he  ask  for  it  in  writing  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
ever  did.  I  think  Mr.  Soames  intimated  to  him  that 
he  would  have  rather  to  depend  upon  his  word,  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Soames)  could  not  enter  into  details 
with  him  at  that  stage  of  the  affair. 

Details  as  to  money  ? — As  to  money  and  as  to  what 
arrangement  would  be  made  with  regard  to  Pigott's 
future. 

Did  Mr.  Soames  give  Pigott  to  understariQ  what 
that  arrangement  would  be  ? — He  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  future  would  be  cared  for. 

Did  Pigott  write  to  you  saying  that  he  would 
require  £5,000  ?— He  did. 

When  ? — After  this  interview  on  the  Saturday  before 
the  opening  of  the  Cormnission  in  October.  I  think  it 
was  on  the  following  day,  Oct.  20. 

Where  did  he  wijite  from  ? — Anderton's  Hotel. 

Have  you  that  letter  ? — No  ;  I  destroyed  it,  because 
t  was  of  an  abusive  character.  I  think  Pigott  said 
in  it  that  he  had  been  forced  to  make  a  statement  to 
Mr.  Soames  without  any  sufSeient  guarantee  being 
given  to  him.  I  got  rid  of  the  letter  as  soon  as  ^ 
could.  He  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  been 
coerced  to  make  a  statement,  and  I  think  he  alleged 
that  he  had  been  made  to  do  it  under  false  pretences. 

Was  it  because  it  was  an  abusive  letter  that  you  de- 
stroyed it  ?— ^That  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

Did  you  answer  it  ? — No. 

Was  his  demand  that  he  should  be  paid  £5,000  in 
4jasb   before   he   gave   his   evidence  ?— No  ;  what  he 


wanted  was  a  written  guarantee  thatwhenhe  had  given 
his  evidence  he  wpuld  be  recouped  to  that  extent. 

We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Soames  of  Pigott  making 
three  statements  at  three  different  times,  which  state" 
ments  were  finally  embodied  in  one  statement.  I 
understood  from  Mr.  Soames  that  you  were  present  on 
each  occasion  ? — Not  on  each  occasion.  One  state- 
ment, No.  2,  I  think,  was  forwarded  from  Ireland. 
Statement  No.  1  was  made  in  my  presence  in  Mr. 
Soames's  ofEce  on  October  19.  No.  2  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  post  from  Dublin  on  my  applying  to  him  to 
give  a  fuller  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  had 
procured  the  letters.  Statement  No.  3  dealt  with  his 
affairs  in  connexion  with  the  Irishman. 

There  is  in  addition  the  sworn  declaration  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  moulding  those  three 
statements  into  the  one  statement,  of  which  my 
learned  friend's  brief  consists  ?— He  did  it  himself. 
The  object  was  to  make  the  statements  chronological. 

Is  the  original  statement  (No.  1)  in  existence  ?— As 
.  ar  as  I  know  it  is. 

No.  2  ?— I  think  so. 

And  No.  3  ?— Yes. 

Who  took  down  the  statement  of  October  19  ?— Mr. 
Soames,  Mr.  Pigott  and  I  being  present. 

Who  took  down  statements  2  and  3  ? — They  are  in 
his  own  handwriting. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  moulding  together 
of  the  three  ? — I  read  the  statements  over  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  way  in  which  I  thought  they  should  be 
put  together. 

Did  yon  call  his  attention  to  any  shortcomings  in 
the  particularity  of  his  evidence  ?— No. 

You  have  told  us  of  the  demand  which  he  made  for 
£5,000  in  the  letter  which  you  destroyed.  Has  he 
repeated  that  demand  ?— I  think  in  conversation  sob- 
sequently  he  pressed  his  claims  very  strongly. 

Has  he  repeated  the  demand  ? — ^Not  as  a  demand. 

As  a  petition  ?— No  ;  he  pointed  out  forcibly  that 
his  position  was  one  of  great  anxiety,  and  he  thought 
that  some  definite  arrangement  should  be  made  as  to 
his  future.    He  dropped  the  £5,000. 

This  concluded  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 


The  Attobney-Gknekal.— Before  I  re-examine 
this  witness  I  had  better  prove  a  document  which  has 
to  be  read. 

Mr.  Soaines  went  into  the  box. 

Do  you  remember  a  reference  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Eussell  to  the  notes  of  the  statement  made  by  Pigott 
with  reference  to  what  Davis  had  told  him  ?— Yes.  I 
saw  the  original  document  in  Pigott's  handwriting  in 
pencil  on  the  hotel  paper  frofti  Lausanne.  That  was 
two  or  three  months  ago,  in  Mr.  Houston's  chambers 
in  Cork-street.  I  asked  Mr.  Houston  to  send  me  a 
copy,  which  he  did  immediately,and  it  has  since  been 
in  my  possession.  In  searching  for  the  original  I 
found  this  document  this  morning. 
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Sir  C.  EtraSBLL  asked  for  the  oheaaes  paid  to  Mr. 
Houston. 

Witness. — I  now  produce  the  cheques.  Mr.  Houston 
■was  wrong  in  saying  that  one  particular  cheque  did 
not  pass  through  his  bankers'  hands,  because  it  was 
crossed  and  did  pass  through  the  bank.  The  first 
cheque  I  have  here  is  dated  May  1,  1887.  It  is 
crossed  and  passed  through  the  Imperial  Bank,  West- 
minster branch.  The  other  cheques  are  July  25,  1887, 
£200  ;  October  8,  1887,  £S0  ;  December  15,  1887, 
£40  ;  January  27,  1888,  £200  ;  February  4,  1888, 
£230  ;  July  11,  £225  ;  July  26,  £342  ;  October  29, 
£50  ;  November  12,  £20  ;  and  November  24,  £50. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — Produce  your  bank  book, 
please. 

Mr.  W.  Farqoharson,  called  and  examined  by  the 
Attorney-General,  said, — I  am  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Houston  and  am  managing  clerk  in  the  offices  of 
the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union.  The  docament 
produced  is  in  my  handwriting.  To  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection I  wrote  this  from  a  pencil  draft  in, 
I  think,  Mr,  Pigott's  handwriting.  Mr.  Hooston  gave 
me  the  pencU  draft. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  0.  EUSSELL. — I  am  now 
quite  sore  the  pencil  draft  was  in  Mr.  Pigott's  hand- 
writing. I  have  copied  numerous  documents  for  Mr. 
Houston.  They  were  almost  always  in  Mr.  Pigott's 
handwriting.  I  have  copied,  I  should  say,  two  dozen 
such  documents. 

Were  any  of  the  documents  you  copied  letters  of  Mr. 
Pigott's  ?— No. 

They  all  purported  to  be  statements  similar  to  that 
one  ? — Yes. 

The  Court  at  this  point  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


On  the  Court  resuming,  Mr.  Houston  re-entered  the 
box  for  re-examination  by 

The  Attorney-Generai,,  who  said,— My  Lords,  I  pro- 
pose to  read  the  statement  of  Mr;  Pigott  reporting  an 
interview  with  Eugene  Davis.  I  will  point  out  how 
the  matter  stands.  I  would  first  say  that  my  learned 
friend  Sir  Charles  Eussell  has  elicited  a  considerable 
number  of  communications  between  Mr.  Pigott  and  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Houston.  If  your  Lordships  will  look 
at  page  2,973  of  the  shorthand  notes,  question  49,790, 
you  will  see  that  my  learned  friend  says,  "  It  most 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  object  to  any  communi- 
cations he  alleges  to  have  taken  place" — i.e., between 
Mr.  Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston  himself.  Then  it  came  out 
(page  2,975)  that  this  document  in  Mr.  Pigott's  hand- 
writingwasatonetimeinexistence.  (Reading)"  DidMr. 
Pigott  hand  to  you  the  notes  of  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  Eugene  Davis  ? — He  did.  About  when  ?— On 
the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  to  Lausanne,  which,  I 
think,  was  about  February,  1886.  I  am  not  quite 
certain.  Whose  handwriting  was  it  in  ? — It  was  in 
Mr.  Pigott's.  That  document  was  handed  to  you  by 
Mr.  Pigott  personally  ? — It  was  handed  by  him  person- 
ally  to  -  me.    About   when  ?— About    February,  1886. 


Did  it  remain  in  your  possession,  and  for  how  long  ?— 
I  think  for  about  two  years.  Do  you  Imow  who  has  it 
now  ? — I  think  Mr.  Soames  should  have  it.  I  have 
not  got  it.  As  far  as  you  recollect  you  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Soames  ? — Yes  ;  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Soames.  We 
will    have  it  searched  for.    Now,  was  there  reference 

in  that  document Sir    C.  Eussell. — No   ;    we  must 

have  the  document.  The  Attorney-General. — You 
shall  have  it.  Was  there  a  reference  in  that  docu- 
ment to  certain  letters  ? — To  one  letter  ;  there  was 
only  one  letter  mentioned  at  the  time  in  any  detail . 
In  consequence  of  that  did  you  give  any  instructions 
to  Mr.  Pigott  ?— I  did.  What  were  they  ?— That  he 
should  search  and,  if  possible,  produce  the  letter." 
Then,  on  page  2,995,  question  50,291,  in  cross-exami- 
nation we  have  : — "  He  went  twice  to  Lausanne  ?— 
He  went  twice.  How  long  was  the  second  visit  ?— 
The  second  visit  was  about  a  week,  I  think.  Sir  C. 
Eussell. — I  call  for  that  memorandum  of  that  con- 
versation with  Eugene  Davis.  The  Attorney-General. 
—At  present  all  I  know  is  that  Mr.  Soames  has  not 
found  it.  Sir  C.  Eussell. — Very  well  ;  at  present 
I  have  that.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Pigott  told 
you  ;  if  I  am  right,  he  had  some  written  communica- 
tions— I  do  not  mean  to  say  letters,  youknow,  alleged 
genuine  letters,  but  that  he  had  had  some  written 
communications  from  Eugene  Davis  ? — I  think  he  had 
some  letters  before  he  went  to  see  him,  either  one  or 
two."  Now  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  when  original 
documents  are  called  for  by  my  learned  friend  they  are 
bound  to  be  put  in,  and  in  this  particular  case  he  has 
cross-examined  as  to  a  conununication  between  Mr. 
Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston,  which  lets  in  the  whole 
communication  between  them.  The  only  question  is 
that  the  original  is  not  forthcoming.  I  have  proved 
that  this  is  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original  document  ; 
Mr.  Soames  saw  the  original,  and  it  was  read  to  him.. 
He  bespoke  a  copy  ;  it  was  sent  to  him  in  two  days, 
and  it  has  been  in  his  possession  for  the  last  two 
months.  I  submit  that  in  these  circumstances  this 
document  should  be  allowed,  and  that  for  the  present 
purpose  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  secondary 
evidence.  t 

Sir  C.Ettssell.— I  do  not  knowmy  learned  friend's 
object  in  this  long  argument.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  examination-in-chief  of  Mr.  Houston  I  said  I 
should  prefer  to  have  the  document,  but  I  said  that  in 
the  belief  that  the  original  documents  would  be  pro- 
duced as  far  as  the  communications  were  in  writing, 
and  that,  as  far  as  verbal  communications  were  con- 
cerned, I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  cross-exa- 
mining upon  them.  But  when  this  document  was  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  case,  it  was  referred  to  as  an 
original  document  ;  there  is  not  one  word  in  the  note 
about  its  being  at  one  time  in  existence,  and  the 
witness  having  stated  that  he  had  handed  it  to  Mr. 
Soames.  I  called  for  the  document.  No  search  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  this  original  document. 

The  President. — That  objection  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  if  it  were  so  I  quite  agree  that  it  must    be 
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made;  but  1  understand  that  the  witness  was  under  the 
impression  that  this  was  the  original,  and  therefore 
no  search  was  made  for  it. 

The  Attokney-Gkneeal. — I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  witness  has  made  a  search,  my  Lord. 

The  Peesident. — Then  on  that  point  the  question  is 
whether  there  has  been  sufficient  search. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal. — ^Will  your  Lordship  bear 
with  me  for  one  moment  ?  I  only  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  accede  to  the  proposition  of  my 
learned  friend,  and  I  would  claim  my  right  to  put  in 
this  document.  (To  witness)  Have  you  searched  for 
the  original  of  the  document  in  Mr.  Pigott's  hand- 
writing with  respect  to  the  interview  with  Davis  at 
Lausanne  ? — I  have. 

When? — Last  night  and  this  morning.  Mr.  Soames 
said  last  night  that  he  did  not  think  be  had  it, 
and  I  considered  it  necessary  to  search  again. 

Did  you  make  a  complete  search  ? — I  did. 

Could  you  find  it  ? — I  could  not. 

Do  you  know  now  whether  it  is  in  existence  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Soames  is  concerned,  you  are  satisfied 
that  that  document  which  has  been  produced  is  the 
one  which  you  sent  to  him,  and  in  your  clerk's  hand- 
writing ? — Yes. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  propose  to  read  this  document. 

SlE  C.  RtTSSELL. — I  submit  that  the  document  is  not 
admissible  in  evidence  except  if  I  have  called  for  it, 
and  what  I  called  for  was  the  original  document.  I 
will  not,  however,  ask  your  Lordships  to  decide,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  my 
learned  friends  who  are  with  me. 

The  Attoenbt-Geneeal. — I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  my  learned  friend  has  elicited  part  of  the 
communication  between  Pigott  and  Mr.  Houston,  and 
he  is  not  entitled  to  pick  and  choose.  I  am  entitled 
to  have  the  rest  put  in,  and  undoubtedly  this  one.  The 
witness  has  Ijeen  cross-examined  as  to  his  belief 
in  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  and  by  that  we  are 
entitled  to  refer  to  any  communication  from  Mr, 
Pigott  to  him  which  bears  upon  that. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — Mr.  Houston  In  the  beginning 
said  that  he  was  not  an  expert,  and  therefore  I  did 
not  press  him  on  the  question  of  his  belief.  I  said, 
and  I  repeat  it,  that  I  am  willing  to  have  all  original 
communications,  and  original  communications  only. 
Such  documents  can  only  be  admitted  because  I  have 
called  for  them, and  what  I  called  for  was  the  original. 

The  Peesident. — You  said  that  you  were  willing  to 
have  all  communications  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Houston  and  Pigott,  and  you  called  for  all. 

SlE  0.  EussELL.— I  confess  it  was  a  slip,  but  it  was 
in  the  belief  that  the  original  documents  were  forth- 
coming. However,  all  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  say  is  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  conaiilting 
my  learned  friends. 

The  Peesidbut. — Of  course  we  will  allow  that,  but 
I  may  say  that  we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  see  this  document. 


Sir  C.  Rcssbll. — If  your  Lordships  say  that,  by  all 
means  let  it  be  put  in. 

The  Attoeney-GeneeAL  then  read  as  follows  :— 

"  I  first  met  Bgan  in  February,  1881.  As  you  know, 
it  was  your  letter  of  introduction  that  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  him,  though  I  was  not  then,  or  since,  a 
member  of  the  Land  League.  After  a  while  he  took 
me  into  his  confidence,  and  thenceforward  I  was  fully 
informed  of  all  the  doings,  designs,  and  plans  of  the 
League.  I  had  previously  known,  from  my  connexion 
with  the  I.  R.  B.,that  the  two  organizations — that  is, 
the  I.  R.  B.  and  F.B.,with  iheir  affiliated  societies  in 
America,  and  the  Land  League  in  Ireland— had  agreed 
to  act  in  concert,  one  working  in  the  open,  the  other 
in  secret." 

Sir  C.  Russell.— What  I  asked  for  and  called  for 
was  notes  which  Mr.  Houston  said  Pigott  had  made  of 
a  conversation  with  Davis  ;  but  this  purports  to  be  a 
statement  in  the  first  person. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — This  is  Pigott'sstatement 
of  Eugene  Davis's  communication  to  him.  (To  wit- 
ness.) I  understand  that  Mr.  Pigott  took  notes  and 
Eugene  Davis  spoke  ? — Mr.  Pigott  handed  methe  notes 
in  that  form.     That  is  an  exact  copy  of  them. 

The  Attorney-Genieal  (continuing  to  read). — 

"  In  other  words,  the  F.'s  were  to  find  the  men  and 
the  League  the  money  for  making  reprisals  for  arrests 
of  Leaguers  and  other  overt  acts  of  hostility  by  the 
British  Government  against  Irish  patriots.  Soon  after 
Egan  first  arrived  in  Paris  in  February,  1881,  Parnell 
also  arrived  there  unexpectedly,  accompanied  by 
O'Kelly,  and  afterwards  Dillon,  Biggar,  Brennan,  and, 
I  think.  Mat  Harris  arrived." 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  wish  to  point  out,  my  Lords, 
that  this  is  not  evidence  against  us,  but  merely  evi- 
dence of  a  communication  made  to  Mr.  Pigott. 

The  President.— I  wished  to  see  this  document.  As 
you  had  got  a  portion  of  the  communications  which 
passed  between  Mi«.  Pigott  and  this  witness  I 
thought  that  we  ought  to  have  the  whole. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  wish  we  could. 

The   Attorney-General.— You     shall,_    as   far  as 

possible.     (Continues  to  read.) 

"  Egan  afterwards  informed  me  that  he  had  long 
conferences  with  all  these  people,  and  that  they  held 
many  informal  meetings.  He  asserted  that  they  were 
all  of  one  mind  on  the  subject  of  reprisals  ;  that  they 
all  agreed  the  situation  at  the  time  made  them  im- 
peratively necessary.  They  argued  that  as  England 
and  Ireland  were  practically  at  war,  and  that  as  Ire- 
land could  not  put  any  army  in  the  field  to  encounter 
that  of  England,  therefore  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
could  only  be  neutralized  by  the  '  removal  '  of  as 
many  of  the  leading  men  and  of  the  landlord  garrison  as 
possible.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Sheridan,  Walsh, 
and  Byrne  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  to  reorganize  the 
circles  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  for  the  commission 
of  murder  and  outrage,  and  they  were  all  provided  with 
money  out  of  the  League  Fund  for  that  purpose.  I 
knew  all  these  men  intimately,  especially  Sheridan, 
and  am  aware  that  they  succeeded  in  creating  assassi- 
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nation  circles  with  the  F.B.  .in  the  west  and  north- 
east of  Ireland.  Sheridan  took  great  credit  to  himself 
tor  his  success  in  establishing  the  Patriotic  Brother- 
hood in  the  Crossmaglen  district,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a  man  named  Forrester,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the/risA  Timesnews' 
paper,  and  either  Walsh  or  Byrne,  I  am  not  sure 
which,  aided  by  Mat  Harris,  also  formed  similar 
societies  in  the  west.  These  circles  organized 
nearly  all  the  agrarian  and  other  murders  that  took 
place  at  the  time.  Immediately  after  Pamell's 
arrest  in  October,  1881,  Egan  appealed  to  the  Fenian 
leaders  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  treaty  more 
energetically,  at  the  direct  instigation  of  Parnell  him- 
self, conveyed  in  a  letter  sent  out  from  Kilmainham. 
The  Dublin  Leaguers  had  more  than  one  warder  in  Kil- 
mainham in  their  pay,  and  they  were  thus  able  to 
keep  up  the  communication  between  Egan  and  his 
chief  uhinterrupted.  Parnell  wrote  letters  constantly 
to  Egan  which  were  sent  under  cover  to  a  man  in 
London  and  then  reposted,  or  in  seme  instances  sent 
by  special  messenger  to  Paris,  and  by  the  same  medium 
O'Brien  was  enabled  to  continue  writing  for  and 
editing  United  Ireland  quite  as  effectively  as  if  he 
was  at  liberty.  The  reply  of  the Clan-na-Gael (formerly 
the  U.B.)  of  America  to  Egan's  appeal  came  through 
John  O'Connor,  and  was  in  effect  a  demand  for 
§100,000  to  carry  on  the  war.  Egan  told  O'Connor 
that  in  such  a  case  he  should  refer  to  his  chief,  and, 
as  the  matter  was  of  much  moment,  he  decided  to 
send  a  special  messenger  to  Kilmainham.  No  one, 
however,  living  at  hand  that  he  could  truist  who  was 
not  well  known  in  Dublin,  he  proposed  that  I  should 
undertake  the  duty,  more  especially  as  I  had  never 
been  in  Dublin  previously  except  for  a  very  short 
time.  Though  rather  reluctant  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise, I  consented,  and  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  I 
went  disguised  as  a'  priest.  Egan  read  the  letter  to  me 
which  I  was  to  deliver  to  Parnell,  and  it  was,  shortly, 
to  request  his  authority  for  the  payment  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Clan-na-Gael  of  the  £20,000  to  be 
used  in  procuring  the  removal  of  Government  officials 
and  other  obnoxious  persons.  He  also  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Dr.  Kenny,  who,  as  Mr.  P.'s 
medical  adviser,  had  free  access  to  him  at  all  times. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview,  and  he 
readily  gave  me  a  few  lines  authorizing  the  payment 
by  Egan  of  the  money.  I  returned  atonce  toParis,  and 
handed  the  letter  to  Egan,  who  thereupon  sold  stock  to 
the  amount  required,  and  handed  over  the  proceeds 
to  O'Connor.  John  Walsh  immediately  after  this 
was  sent  to  Dublin  to  complete  the  organization  of 
the  Invincibles.  He  appointed  C:!arey,  Mullett,  and 
Carley  as  his  chief  men,  and  associated  [with]  him 
were  Tynan,  Byrne,  Colbert,  O'Connor,  and  Sheridan. 
All  these  men  and  all  their  subordinates  were  Clan-na- 
Gael  men  or  members  of  the  affiliated  Irish  Society — 
the  party  of  the  Supreme.  Council.  Egan  was  invari- 
ably consulted  about  any  projected  outrage  or  assassi- 
nation, and  in'  every  instance  applied  to  his  chief  for 
his  sanction.and  it  was  always  given,  either  by  letter 
through  the  post  or  by  messenger.  In  fact,  even  for 
the  most  unimportant  matters,  Parnell's  sanction  was 
required  by  Egan.  For  instance,  when  United  Ireland 
was  suppressed  in  Dublin.  Donnelly,  the  foreman 
printer,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  get  it  printed  there,  and 
i  was  engaged  to  do  the  editing.  The  pages  were 
stereotyped,  and  the  plates  sent  to  Liverpool  and 
London  to  be  printed  off.  But  as  this  caused  great 
delay,   it    was    proposed    by    Egan   to    complete    the 


printing  in  Paris,  and  smuggle  the  perfect  copies 
into  Ireland  concealed  in  cargoes  of  artificial  inanure 
which  a  League  sympathizer  in  Paris  was  exporting 
to  Dublin  ;  but  Parnell  had  to  be  consulted,  and  ho  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  proposal  on  the  grounds  that  to 
contaminate  their  organ  by  contact  with  manure  wastoo 
revolting  to  bethought  of.  (Laughter. )ItwasBgan  who 
suggested  that  Earl  Cowper,  Mr.  Fotster,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Judges  Lawson  and  May,  as  well  as  any  or  all 
of  the  jurors  who  convicted  agrarian  murderers  should 
be  removed,  and  instructions  were  given  to  that 
effect  to  T'ynan,  to  whom  was  mainly  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  Dublin  conspiracy,  and  he  stated 
to  me  that  his  chief  quite  approved  of  the  suggestions, 
that  he  had  sent  him  a  message  to  that  effect  by 
Sheridan.  Tynan  was  also  intrusted  to  watch  United 
Ireland,  and  informed  that  he  might  safely  single  out 
any  person  for  assassination  who  was  denounced  by 
that  journal.  Tynan's  ill-success  was  bitterly 
resented  by  Egan,  and  he  telegraphed  to  New  York  to 
have  him  recalled  as  an  imbecile,  moreover  charging 
him  with  *  selling  the  pass  '  on  one  occasion,  when, 
had  he  been  present,the  Irish  Chief  Secretary  could  have 
been  safely  and  surely  murdered  (this  referred  to  a  plan 
to  waylay  and  murder  Jlr.  Forster  at  King's-bridge  on 
his  way  to  the  Secretary's  lodge,  on  which  occasion 
all  the  men  were  present,  but  Tynan,  who  was  to  have 
given  the  pre-arranged  signal  for  the  attack,  was 
absent).  When  Parnell  was  permitted  to  leave 
Kilmainham  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Paris  toattend 
the  funeral  of  his  sister,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Egan,  a,nd  even  then  urged  him  to  '  stir  up  '  Tynan 
and  his  men,  declaring  that  it  was  discouraging  and 
injurious  to  the  cause  that  all  the  British  officials 
who  were  concerned  in  the  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment of  Leaguers  should  have  escaped  scot-free, 
especially  Forster.  Urged  by  Egan's  incitement! 
Tynan  went  resolutely  to  work,  and  so  anxious  was 
he  to  redeem  his  character  that  when  Colbert  was 
sent  to  him  to  Dublin  by  Eean  after  Parnell's  release 
with  instructions  to  suspend  further  operations,  ha 
declared  it  to  be  impossible,  and  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  took  place  soon  after.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Frank  Byrne  was  present  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  on  the  day  with  Tynan,  but  cannot  say  for 
certain.  At  any  rate  on  the  evening  next  but  one 
after  the  murders  I  was  in  company  with  Egan  in 
Reynolds' Irish- American  bar  in  the  Eue  Eoyale  when 
he  and  Tynan  came  there,  having  just  arrived  in  Paris 
from  Ireland.  There  and  then  Tynan  recited  the 
whole  history  of  the  affair,  and  took  great  pride  to 
himself  that  it  was  he  who  gave  the  signal  for  the 
killing  of  the  Secretaries.  Egan  professed  to  be  highly! 
delighted  and  complimented  Tynan  on  his  success,' 
declaring  that  it  quite  atoned  for  his  previous  ill-luck. 
He  regretted,  however,  that  it  should  not  have' 
occurred  earlier,  but  on  the  whole  was  well  pleased 
at  what  had  been  done.  When  Parnell's  manifesto 
against  the  murders  was  issued  Egan  wrote  indignantly 
to  Parnell  protesting  against  his  action  as  treason  to 
Ireland's  cause  and  threatened  to  resign  his  position 
as  treasurer  of  the  League  fund.  Parnell,  however, 
wrote  to  explain  that  his  denunciation  was  forced 
from  him  by  considerations  of  policy  that  could  not  be 
ignored,  but  that  for  himself  he  could  say  that  while 
he  regretted  the  accident  by  which  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  was  '  removed  '  he  was  free  to  admit 
that  Burke  got  '  no  more  than  his  deserts.'  I  saw 
this  letter,  and  I  believe  it  is  still  in  existence.  It 
was  given  by  Egan  to    Byrne  to    show  to    Tynan    and 
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the  others.  I  am  aTrare  that  Tynan,  Sheridan,  and 
Byrne  were  warned  from  Dublin  that  Carey  was  giving 
information  in  time  to  enable  them  to  escape  to  Fari8, 
and  with  them  came  a  man  named  Kelly,  a  National 
school  teacher,  who  purchased  the  knives  with  which 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  were  perpetrated.  This  man 
was  closely  watched  by  English  detectives,  but  I  was 
commissioned  by  Egan  to  assist  him  to  escape  and 
provided  him  with  money  for  that  purpose.  I 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  police,  and  saw  him  safely 
off  from  Havre  for  the  United  States  a  few  days  after. 
Tynan   got  away  the  previous  day.    Byrne  lodged  with 

but  fortunately  when   he  was    arrested    a    bag  of 

documents  of  the  highest  importance  escaped  seizure, 
and  I  believe  it  is  still  with    its    contents    intact    in 

possession.    Previous  to  this  time  and  afterwards 

every  refugee  from  Ireland,  no  matter  how  insignifi- 
cant, was  provided  liberally  with  money  by  Egan.  In 
the  interval  between  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and 
the  revelations  of  Carey  I  have  it  on  the  best  authority, 
though  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  Of  the  statement, 
that  Byrne  and  Tynan  concocted  a  plot  for  the  murder 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Mr.  Gladstone  or  both.  At 
the  time  mentioned  it  appears  that  both  these  person- 
ages were  in  Cannes,  and  it  was  known  that  they  were 
to  attend  the  Carnival.  The  plan  was  to  make  the 
attack  during  the  festivities,  and  a  number  of  men 
were  brought  from  London  to  Paris  to  carry  it  out. 
Byrne  and  Tynan  were  on  the  spot,  and  within 
striking  distance  of  both  gentlemen,  but  their  courage 
failed,  and  no  attempt  was  made.  It  was  also  said 
that  Egan  was  privy  to  the  design  and  provided  the  funds. 
After  Egan's  flight  to  America  he  returned  again 
secretly  to  Paris,  and  it  was  he  who  arranged  for 
Carey's  murder.  I  am  not  sure  of  this,  but  I  believe 
it.  I  understood  his  arrival  was  announced  in  a 
French  paper.  This  is  the  substance  of  all  I  have  to 
tell,  and  you  may  be  quite  positive  that  it  is  all  true. 
The  conclusion  is  plain  from  it  all  that  not  alone 
were  Pamell  and  Egan  the  prime  movers  in  the 
subornation  of  murder  and  outrage  in  Ireland  at  this 
period,  but  that  to  my  own  knowledge  Biggar, 
O'Kelly,  Dillon,  and  Harris  were  fully  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  and  are  therefore  also  responsible, 
and  so  also  1  have  no  doubt  are  other  prominent  Par- 
nellites.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  much  of  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  Invincible  conspiracy  in 
Dublin  was  managed  by  Brennan,  the  League  secre- 
tary, whom  I  frequently  met  in  Paris  np  to  the  time 
of  his  arrest." 

Vou  have  heard  that  read,  Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  an 
exact  copy  of  the  pencil  memorandum  which  Pigott 
brought  you  ? — It  is  an  exact  copy. 

There  is  a  reference  there  to  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Egan.  Do  you  identify  .this  as  a  letter  you  received 
from  Pigott  f— Yes,  I  got  it  from  Mr.  .Pigott  in  the 
commencement  of  1887. 

The  ATTOENET-GBNERALread  a  letter  dated  from  the 
Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1881.  It 
purported  to  be  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Pigott  was  making  some  stay  in  Paris  and 
requested  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  send- 
ing the  Irishman  to  the,  writer.  It  also  asked  that  the 
address  of  Eugene  Davis  or  Owen  Rowe,  who  the 
writer  believed  was  still  in  Paris,  should  be  sent  him. 

JChis  letter  remained  in  your  possession  till  you 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Soames  ? — Yes. 


You  have  already  told  us  that  you  had  been  studying 
the  Irish  question  in  connexion  with  the  I.  R.  B.  for 
some  time  ;  did  you  believe  the  contents  of  this 
memorandum  to  be  correct  ? — Not  the  whole  of  it.  I 
thought  the  concluding  portion  with  reference  to  the 
connexion  of  Egan  with  the  murder  of  Carey  was 
rather  improbable.  Davis  only  states  that  he  had  heard 
that  said. 

Was  there  any  other  portion  of  it  which  you  con- 
sidered incorrect  ? — No.  Mr.  Pigott  toldmethathe wrote 
on  the  original  letter,  -  which  has  just  been  read, 
the  words  "  Davis,  300,  Rue  St.  Honorg  "  as 
Davis's  address  which  he  had  given  to  Egan. 

You  have  said  you  received  a   considerable  number 
of  documents  from  time   to   time   from  Pigott  ;  were  ' 
you  under  a  pjedge  not  to  disclose  them  in  any  way  ? 
— I  was. 

Except  as  to  keeping  a  hold  upon  Mr,  Pigott,  hat 
you  any  Object  in  keeping  any  part  of  them  ? — None 
whatever. 

I  wish  to  put  this  distinctly  to  you,  as  the  sugges- 
t  ion  has  been  made,  was  there  anything  in  these  docu- 
ments indicating  that  the  letters  were  not  genuine  ?■— 
There  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  kind. 

Did  you  destroys  these  documents  with  a  fear  of  any- 
thing being  discovered  with  reference  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letters  ? — Oh,  not  at  all.  I  destroyed 
these  documents  because  I  believed  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  exist  and  become  public  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain individuals  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  certain 
assassins. 

You  have  been  asked  what  you  know  of  Pigott  and 
you  have  stated  that  you  knew  from  him  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Fenian  organization  ;  how  long  before 
that  had  you  known  that  Pigott  was  a  Fenian  ? — I 
gathered  that  a  man  could  not  be  editing  a  Fenian 
organ  without  being  in  close  contact  with  the  Fenian 
movement. 

You  have  said  that  Pigott  mentioned  the  name  of 
Breslin  to  you.  Was  it  a  new  name  to  you  ? — No, 
it  was  a  familiar  name  as  a  director  of  Fenian  affairs 
in   the  States. 

In  the  same  way,  was  the  name  of  Colbert  known  to 
you  ? — It  was  from  the  statement  of  Davis,  but  not 
before. 

You  have  been  asked  questions  with  reference  to 
the  payment  of  this  money  to  Pigott.  Aye  or  no,  did 
you  pay  Pigott  sums  of  £500,  £550,  and  £200  ?— I  did. 
You  have  not  yet  investigated  your  bank-book.  Will 
you  to-morrow  morning  bring  your  pass-book  and  any 
cheques  with  you  P— Yes.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
cheques. 

According  to  your  recollection  now,  did  you  pay 
Pigott  either  in  bank-notes  or  Cook's  orders  ?— I  will 
not  rely  on  my  memory  after  what  Mr.  Soames  has  told 
me,  but  will  find  out. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  when  you  went  to  Paris 
on  the  first  occasion  in  July,  1886,  and  got  the  first 
batch,  there  was  an  arrangement  with  The  Times  that 
you  should    either  dispose   of  the   documents   or  get 
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money  for  them.  Is  that  true  ? — No,  I  had  no  arrange- 
ment with  them,  only  the  conversation  I  have  stated 
with  Mr.  Buokle,  until  after  I  returned. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  "  Black  Pamphlet  "  ?— I 
cannot  tell  you  ;  it  was  published  by  Ridgeway's. 

Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  with  reference  to 
the  interview  between  yourself  and  Mr.    Stead  ? — No. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that,  having  the  lettersin  your 
possession  or  under  your  control,  you  offered  them 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  £1,000  ?— It  is  not  true. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  the  Pali  Mall  Gasette  after  you 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  letters  ? — I  never  did. 

You  have  been  asked  about  Dr.  Maguire  ;  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  he  has  been  subpoenaed  ? — I  do 
not. 

Have  you  had  any  communication,  personal  or  in 
writing,  with  Dr.  Magaire  within  the  last  three 
months  ?— No. 

It  was  put  to  you  that  the  "  A  Fund  "  in  this  Jetter 
was  the  Assassination  Fund  ;  did  you  ever  hear  that 
suggested  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  ?— I  never 
did. 

The  communication  made  to  you  by  Pigott  was  that 
it  was  the  Arms  Fund  ? — It  was.  I  knew  O'Leary's 
name  before  as  that  of  a  Fenian  leader.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Pigott  that  "  O'L."  in  one  of 
the  letters  meant  O'Leary. 

Sir  Charles  has  put  it  to  you  that  the  offer  to  take 
the  letters  back  which  Pjgott  cbmmnnicated  to  you 
was  some  time  in  January,  1888.  I  understand  that 
was  two  or  three  weeks  after  they  came  into  your 
possession  ? — Yes. 

It  was  declined  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  ever  renewed  after  that  time  ? — No. 

Further  cross-examined  by  SiB  C.  KtrSSELL. — Your 
clerk  has  told  us  that  he  was  employed  by  you  to  copy 
some  dozens,  not  of  letters,  but  memoranda  like  that 
which  was  read.  Where  are  those  copies  ? — I  do  not 
know  where  they  are.  They  are  extracts  from  American 
newspapers . 

What  were  the  copies  for  ? — Some  were  for  Press 
purposes,  some  for  publication. 

Ha\re  you  any  remaining  ? — I  may  have  two  or  three 
-  copies.  * 

Are  you  aware  that  Eugene  Davis  is  in  this 
country  ? — I  am. 

Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Soames  has  subposnaed  him  ? 
>— I  believe  he  has. 

Further  re-examined  by  the  AttOknby-Geneea». — I 
understood  yon  to  say  that  Mr.  Pigott  was  employed  by 
you  to  get  information  from  the  Irish  World  and  other 
American  papers,  and  that  when  he  supplied  you  with 
this  information  it  was  copied  by  your  clerk  before  it 
was  used  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Eiohard  Pigott  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  the  AlTORNKY-GrENEBAL.— How  old  are  you  ?— 
Fifty-four.  > 

Where  do  yon  reside  ?"-At  11.  Sandycove-avenne, 
Kingstown.  * 


What  are  you  ?— A  journalist. 

Have  you  been  connected  with  journalism  a  great 
many  years  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  proprietor  of  the  Irishman  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  become  proprietor  ? — In  the  month 
of  April,  1865. 

Did  the  Irishman  represent  any  section  of  Irisii 
politics  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  Nationalist  organ. 

Was  it  connected  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ?—• 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  People,  in  Septem* 
ber,  1865,  it  was  generally  recognized  as  a  Fenian 
organ. 

Were  you  sworn  in  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ? — I  was. 

When  ?---Shortly  after  I  became  proprietor  of  tha 
Irishr^an, 

In  February,  1868,  were  you  prosecuted  for  an 
article  written  on  the  Manchester  executions  F — Yes. 

Were  you  convicted  and  sentenced  to  12  months' 
imprisonment,  subsequently  reduced  to  six  ? — Yes. 

After  that  time  did  you  remain  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Do  yon  remember  the  cpUstitution  of  the  Irish  Be- 
publican  Brotherhood  ? — I  do. 

About  when  was  that  ? — Immediately  after  the 
release  of  the  first  batch  of  Fenian  prisoners. 

What  were  the  names  of  these  prisoners  ? — There 
were  Charles  Kickham,  James  O'Connor,  3,  F.  X. 
O'Brien,  and  J.  Haltigan. 

Is  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien  the  O'Brien  who  is  now  mem« 
ber  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

I  will  now  ask  you  about  the  date  of  that  release. 
Do  you  remember  it  yourself  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the 
date. 

Did  you  employ  either  of  those  four  men  ? — Yes, 
Haltigan  and  O'Connor. 

In  what  capacity  ?— O'Connor  was  a  sub-editor  and 
Haltigan  a  co^npositor. 

Do  you  remember  any  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  ? — Yes,  I  attended  the  first  meeting. 

Who  were  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  ? — Mr.  Eickham,  Mr.  Xavier  O'Brien,  and 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  were  there. 

Do  you  know  whether  James  O'Connor  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  Supreme  Council  ? — Oh,  yes.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  it. 

Did  you  know  James  0 'Kelly,  the  member  of  Par- 
liament ? — Yes. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Irish  Eepublican 
Brotherhood  ?— Yes,  he  was  one  of  its  agents  in 
London. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  know  that  James  O'Kelly 
was  arms  agent  or  not  ?— Yes,  James  O'Kelly  was  in 
our  employment. 

How  do  you  know  he  was  arms  agent? — Oh  !  I 
had  frequent  communications  with  him  and  we  have 
.discussed  Fenian  matters. 

You  knew  from  what  he  told  you  that  he  was  armil 
agent  ?— Yes. 

Now,  I  want   to   take   yOu,  if   yon   please,  to   the 
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Amnesty  Association.  Do  you  remember  the  Amnesty 
Association  ? — I  do. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  association  ? — I  do  not 
tfiink  I  was. 

Had  you  yourself  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — Nothing 
beyond  writing  sirticles  in  favour  of  it. 

Are  you  able  to  tell  me,  from  any  communication 
made  to  you,  whether  the  members  of  the  Amnesty 
Association  were  Fenians  ?— They  were  nearly  all 
Fenians. 

What  was  the  date  of  the  association  ? — 1870. 

Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Parnell  was  a  member  of 
it  ?^He  was. 

Do  you  remember  about  the  date  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  was 
reconstituted  ? — Oh,  yes.  It  was  later  on.  About  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment. 

Who,  to  your  own  knowledge,  were  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  ? — Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Barry,  and  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris,  all  members  of  Parliament. 

Was  Patrick  Egan  a  member  ? — ^Yes. 

About  when  can'you  state  that  these  gentlemen  were 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  should  think  it 
must  have  been  in  1871  or  1872,  the  time  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement. 

Did  you  know  James  Carey  ? — Oh,  yes. 

And  James  HuUett  ? — Yes. 

David  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

Had  they  anything  to  do  with  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ? — Oh,  yes. 

What  o£5ces  did  they  hold  ?— I  am  not  exactly 
»ware. 

Were  they  connected  with  the  Dublin  Directory  ? — 
Yes,  they  were  all  connected  with  it. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  names  of  fresh  or  old 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  'I  Did  Kickham 
continue  a  member  ? — He  did.  They  all  continued 
monibers. 

The  reconstitution  consisted  of  bringing  in  fresh 
men  ? — Quite  so. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  O'Leary  1 — Oh,  yes. 

What  was  his  Christian  name  1 — John. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — Yes, 
when  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  two  or  three  years 
after. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Lorley  ? — Yes,  he  was  a 
Glasgow  centre. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ? — He 
was. 

And  Doran  ? — Yes,  Charles  Doran.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

Johnson,  of  Belfast,  did  you  know  him  ? — Slightly. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

There  are  two  other  names  I  have  to  ask  you  about. 
Daly  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  ?— He  was.  Ho 
was  a  travelling  agent  for  the  Brotherhood. 

John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough,  do  you  know  him  ? — 


Oh,  yes  ;  he  was  an  organizer  tor  the  north  of 
England. 

Organizer  for  what  ? — For  the  Brotherhpod. 

One  other  name.  Do  you  know  a  man  named 
Sullivan  ? — I  know  a  man  named  Sullivan  in  Dubliu. 

What  is  his  Christian  name  ? — I  am  not  sure.  He  is 
a  bookseller. 

Was  he  an  auctioneer  as  well  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  anything  more  about  Daly  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Where  is  Daly  now  'I — He  is  in  Cliatham  prison. 

For  what  ? — For  being  concerned  in  some  dynamite 
explosion. 

Now  I  want  to  get  certain  facts  from  you.  Da  you 
remember  the  shooting  of  Head  Constable  Talbot  ? — I 
do. 

I  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  shot  him  ? 
— A  man  named  Kelly. 

What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Very  well.    What  year  was  that  ? — 1871. 

The  11th  of  July  ?— Yes. 

Was  a  defence  fund  started  for  Kelly  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  started  through  the  columns  of  the  Irishman 
newspaper  ?— It  was. 

Who  was  the  secretary  of  that  fund  ? — James  O'Con- 
nor. 

I  do  not  think  you  mentioned  his  name  before  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  ray  sub-editor. 

Has  that  man  been  connected  with  any  other  paper  ? 
— He  is  at  present  connected  with  United  Ireland. 

Did  he  remain  in  Ireland  until  the  purchase  of  the 
Irishman  by  United  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

Was  James  O'Connor  convicted  of  any  offence  ?— 
Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  16  Fenians  who  were  im- 
prisoned . 

What  is  his  position  on  United  Ireland  ? — I  should 
think  the  same  he  held  on  my  paper — sub-editor. 

What  had  he  to  do  with  the  fund  for  the  defence  of 
Keliy  ? — He  was  the  secretary. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — John  Leavy. 

What  became  of  him  ? — I  heard  he  was  afterwards 
convicted. 

Did  you  suffer  four  months'  imprisonment  for  any- 
thing in  connexion  with  his  trial  ? — I  was  imprisoned 
for  four  months  for  contempt  of  court — that  is,  in 
respect  of  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  the  paper  in 
respect  of  that  trial. 

You  mentioned  a  man  named  David  Murphy. 
Had ,  he  been  employed  by  you  ? — Yes,  he  was 
my  cashier. 

Was  he  shot  at  ? — He  was. 

When  was  that  ?— In  1873,  I  think. 

Now,  yoa  continued  a  member  of  the  Irish  Repub» 
lican  Brotherhood  up  to  what  date  ? — Up  to'  the  time 
I  disposed  of  my  paper.  I  may  explain  I  was  not  an 
active  member.     I  never  attended  the  meetings. 

When  did  you  dispose  of  your  paper  ? — At  the  end 
of  July,  1881. 

Do  you  remember  the  Amnesty  Association  being 
formed  ?— Oh,  yes. 
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When  was  that  ?— It  must  have  been  in  1870,  I 
should  think. 

I  mean  the  one  following  the  O'Connell  Celebra- 
tion P — Oh,  that  was  a  centenary  celebration.  That 
was  a  fund  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
celebration. 

What  were  the  names  of  some  of  the  prominent 
persons  connected  with  that  fund  ? — There  was  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

Who  was  he  ?— Mr.  Dwyer  Gray,  I  think. 

Anybody  else  ? — The  members  for  the  city.  I  do  not 
know  exactly    who  they  were. 

Anybody  else  ? — A  few  clergymen. 

Was  there  a  discussion  in  connexion  with  the 
Amnesty  Association  shortly  after  the  celebration  ? — 
Oh,  yes  ;  I  recollect  now.  There  remained  a  con 
siderable  surplus  out  of  the  centenary  fund,  and  there 
was  a  discussion  how  that  was  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
the  members  of  the  Amnesty  Association  attended 
the  meetings. 

In  connexion  with  these  meetings  I  want  to  know 
who  attended  ? — Mr.  Parnell  attended  and  Mr.  Egan. 
In  fact  all  the  prominent  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  get  their  names  ? — Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  John 
Nolan,  the  secretary  of  the  Amnesty  Fund,  and  Mr. 
M'Allister. 

Was  James  Carey  a  member  ? — ^Yes. 

John  Sullivan  ? — Yes. 

Joe  Brady  ? — Yes. 

Daniel  Corley  ? — Yes. 

These  were  all  members  of  the  Amnesty  Association  ? 
■~Yes,  and  John  Leafy. 

Do  you  remember  the  O'Mahoney  funeral  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877  ?— I  do. 

I  think  the  remains  were  brought  over  for  burial  in 
Ireland  ? — They  were. 

Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  Dublin  committp.e  in 
connexion  with  that  ? — Charles  Kickham. 

Do  you  remember  who  accompanied  the  body  from 
America  ? — ^A  brother  of  James  O'Kelly,  member  of 
Parliament,  and  Dr.  Mulcahy.  I  cannot  remember  the 
others. 

James  MacDermott,  did  he  come  over  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Dublin  funa  'i — John 
Leavy. 

Who  were  the  secretaries  ? — Mr.  Sexton,  M.P.,  and 
James  O'Connor. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Davitt  being  released  from 
prison  on  January  19,  1878  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  report  the  proceedings  at  his  public  recep- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  an  address  being  presented  tp 
him  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  remember  Boberb  Kelly,  the  man,  who  shot 
Talbot,  being  released  ?— Yes,  in  Augusb.  1878. 

Was  a  collection  made  on  his  behalf  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  of  that  fund  ?— James  Care.T. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ?— Thomas  Brennan. 

Do  you   remember    any    time    in  the  year  1878  any 


telegram  coming  from  the  Skirmishing  Fond  in 
America  ? — Yes. 

How  do  you  know  about  that  ? — It  appeared  in  my 
paper.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  addressed  to 
James  O'Connor,  my  sub-editor,  or  to  myself. 

Whom  was  it  from  ? 

SiE  C.  EtrssELL.— How  can  we  have  this?  It  did 
not  appear  in  any  paper  by  which  we  are  affected. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  am  simply  referring  to 
a  public  statement  in  reference  to  a  telegram  from 
the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Well,  let  us  have  it. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  do  not  suppose  the 
telegram  is  in  existence.  I  propose  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  the  year  1878  the  witness  published 
in  his  paper  a  telegram  from  the  trustees  of  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

Sir  C.  Bussell. — I  object  to  the  Question. 

The  President  was  understood  to  rule  that  the 
question  could  not  be  pat. 

The  Attorney-General.— Very  well,  my  Lord. 
(To  witness.)  In  1879  did  you  hear  of  Millen  and 
Devoy  being  in  Ireland  ? — I  did. 

How  ? — Devoy  sent  a  letter  to  me  in  reference  to  my 
paper.  They  were  aware  I  was  anxious  to  dispose  of 
it  at  the  time. 

You  mean  a  communication  was  made  about  Mr, 
Devoy'  ?— Yes . 

Were  you  aware  that  Devoy  and  Millen  were  in  Ire- 
land ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  see  them  ? — I  did  not. 

Now,  while  Devoy  was  in  Ireland  were  negotiations 
opened  for  the  purchase  of  your  paper  ? — Yes. 

By  whom  ? — James  Mullett,  Matt  Harris,  and  John 
O'Connor. 

That  is  the  same  as  Dr.  Clarke  ? — Yes. 

Not  John  O'Connor  the  member.  Anybody  else  ?— 
Patrick  Egan. 

These  four  gentlemen,  or  four  persons  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say,  negotiated  with  you  for  the  purchase 
of  the  irishman  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  at  that  time  still  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood  paper  ? — Yes. 

Up  to  that  time,  had  you  been  opposing  the  Land 
League  agitation  or  not  ? — We  gave  it  what  we  called 
an  independent  support.    (Laughter.) 

At  any  rate  you  were  not  the  recognized  organ. 
You  remember  the  Convention  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  there  in  the  year  1879  ?— No,  I  was  not. 
I  heard  about  it  from  James  O'Connor. 

A  communication  was  made  to  you  by  James 
O'Connor  ?— Yes. 

Respecting  the  Convention  in  Paris  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  report  of  that  Convention  in  your  paper  ?— 
No. 

Did  anything  occur  with  reference  to  the  support  or 
otherwise  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  or  the 
Land  League  after  the  meeting  of  that  Convention,  or 
after   the    communication  made    to     you    by   James 
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O'Connor  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  threatened  with  assassi- 
nation for  supporting  the  Land  League  at  all.  Three 
or  four  men  called 

What  I  want  to  get  is  this.  You  said,  you  know, 
that  up  to  a,  certain  time  you  only  gave  it  an  inde- 
pendent support.  Did  you  or  did  you  not  continue  to 
support  the  Land  League  after  that  communication  was 
made  to  you  ?— Just  in  the  same  way  as  hefore. 

Was  it  subsequent  to  that  that  this  threat  was  made 
to  you  ? — Yes,  subsequent  to  that. 

When  did  these  negotiations  for  the  purchase  ot  the 
Irishman  recommence  ? — At  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1880. 

Who  opened  them  up  ?— I  had  interviews  with  Fat- 
rick  Egan,  and  then  an  interview  with  Mr,  Parnell 
himself. 

Was  Mr.  Egan,  who  opened  up  negotiations  with  you 
in  1880,  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes. 

And  was  your  paper  still  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

Now  yoa  say  you  had  negotiations  with  Mr.  Famell 
»t  the  beginning  of  1881.  What  about  ?— About  the 
sale  of  the  paper.     I  had  an  interview. 

About  what  time  ? — I  should  think  in  the  month  of 
April,  1881. 

It  is  not  material  to  go  into  the  matter  at  length  ; 
but  just  tell  us  the  substance  of  what  was  the  inter- 
view between  you  and  Mr.  Parnell  in  1881  ?— We  did 
not  proceed  very  far.  We  discussed  the  matter  of 
the  purchase  generally  by  the  Lapd  League. 

When  was  the  actual  transf eiy^arried  out  ? — ^August  1, 
1881. 

Who  was  it  purported  to  be  sold  to  ? — A  company 
was  formed,  which  I  do  not  believe  was  a  genuine 
company. 

Who  were  the  members  of  the  company  ? — Mr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Egan,  and  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

Do  you  imow  yourself  where  the  money  came  from 
to  pay  you  ? — Oh,  I  never  had  a  doubt  it  came  out  of 
the  Laud  League  funds. 

Was  the  name  of  the  paper  changed  ? — They  con- 
tinued the  Irishman  for  some  years  afterwards  ;  but 
they  changed  the  name  of  another  paper  of  mine,  which 
was  called  the  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  they  called  it 
United  Ireland.  The  Flag  of  Ireland  was  a  paper  sup-  • 
porting  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  and  contain- 
ing partly  the  same  subject-matter  as  the  Irishman. 
Both  were  published  in  Dublin,  and  both  were  sold  to 
this  company  at  the  same  time. 

The  Irishman  continued  ;  the  Flag  of Irelandheeame 
United  Ireland  ? — Quite  so. 

Do  you  remember  in  January,  1881,  having  a  conver- 
sation with  Egan  ? — Yes,  about  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  the  other  Land  League  leaders. 

Yoa  say  you  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Egan 
about  that  in  1881  ? — About  the  time  these  prosecu- 
tions were  going  on. 

Who  was  present  on  that  occasion  ?— Only  Patrick 
Pgau. 


Will  you  tell  us  what  passed  between  you  and  Pat- 
rick Egan  at  that  time  ? — He  told  me  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  being  suspended  in 
Ireland  they  had  made  arrangements  to  carry  out 
reprisals  with  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood; 

Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  ? — He  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  they  would  make  the  lives  of 
the  English  officials  in  Ireland  not  worth  an  hour's 
purchase. 

Did  he  say  anything  about  Devoy  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  that 
Devoy  had  reorganized  the  Brotherhood  to  admit  of 
their  co-operating  with  the  Land  League. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  money  ? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  would  ask  in  this 
connexion  that  the  witness  be  first  asked  to  exhaust 
his  recollection  ot  what  took  place. 

Witness. — I  remember  something  about  a  cheque. 

The  Attorney-General. — What  was  it  ?— It  was 
on  a  different  occasion. 

Do   yon   remember  anything  more  that  passed   at  _ 
that  conversation  with  Egan  in    January,  1881  ? — I  do 
not  recollect. 

Do  you  remember   the   Rotunda   meeting   in   May, 

1880  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  remember  a  resolution  being  proposed  there, 
or  suggested  to  be  proposed  ? — Oh,  yes. 
S  By  whom  ?    Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the    man 
who  was    to    propose  it  ? — I    do    not  recollect  at  this 
moment. 

Do  you  recollect  a  man  named  O'Hanlon  P — Yes, 
that  was  the  name. 

Did  any  of  your  people  of  the  Irishman  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with  that  resolution  ? — It  was  drafted  by 
James  O'Connor,  who  was  my  sub-editor. 

I  should  just  like  to  ask  you,  in  connexion  with 
that,  was  there  a  Stephens  party  in  the  Fenian  move« 
ment  up  to  the  Rotunda  meeting  or  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Up  to  what  date  should  yon  say  the  Stephens  party 
had  anypower  in  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — 
They  never  had  much  power  in  my  experience. 

They  were  not  the  principal  power  ? — Oh,  dear,  no. 

Do  you  remember  any  other  occasion  of  youE  having 
a  conversation  with   Mr.  Egan   after  that  of    January, 

1881  ?— Yes,  very  soon  after.  I  recollect  his  calling 
to  see  me  one  day,  and  while  I  was  talking  to  him 
Mr.  Brennan,  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  came  in 
along  with  John  O'Connor  (or  Dr.  Clarke),  and  Mr. 
Brennan  held  a  cheque  in  his  hand  to  which  he 
required  Mr.  Egan's  signature.  I  saw  the  cheque  was 
for  £200  on  the  Hibernian  Bank.  He  signed  the 
cheque  and  Mr.  Egan  ,told  me  that  this  £200  was 
meant  to  "  square  "  a  Fenian  centre  which  was  giving 
some  opposition  to  the  Land  League  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  I  think  in  Claremorris,  county  Mayo. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  further  about  how  he  was 
going  to  "  square  ' '  it  ? — This  £200  was  a  subscription 
to  the  arms  fund. 

Did  anything  more  occur  on  that  occasion  ? — I 
asked,  "  Was  Mr.  Parnell  aware  ot  the  purpose  of  this 
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£200  ?"  and  they  said  the    money  could   not   be   paid 
■without  his  authority. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  Bgan's  departure  to 
Paris  ;  his  going  away,  rather,  from  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  Icnow  of  his  going  away  before  he  had 
gone  ?— Oh,  I  did  not  know  he  was  going,  I  simply 
Found  he  was  no  longer  in  Dublin.  He  wrote  to  me 
immediately  after  his  arrival. 

(To  the  Secretary.)  Will  you  kindly  give  me  that 
letter,  the  last  put  in — Bgan  to  Pigott  ?  (Letter 
handed  to  the  Attorney-General.)  (To  witness.)  Just 
look  at  that  letter  and  see  if  that  is  in  Mr.  Egan's 
handwriting  ?    (Letter  handed  to  witness.)-^Yes. 

The  whole  of  it  ?— Yes. 

My  Lords,  it  is  that  of  February  8,  H6tel  Brighton, 
Eue  de  Eivoli.  Now  I  notice  that  in  that  letter  Mr. 
Bgan  asks  you  for  the  address  of  Mr.  Eugene  Davis. 
Who  was  BugeneDavisP — He  was  a  writer  onmypaper. 

How  long  had  he  been  so  P — I  should  think  a  couple 
of  years  previously  to  this  date,  on  the  Iriahman. 

I  see  that  address  some  one  has  put  on  the  top  ;  I 
think  it  is  Bue  St.  Honore  ;  whose  is  that  hand- 
writing P — That  is  my  writing.  That  was  Davis's 
address  in  Paris. 

How  did  he  come  to  be  there  ? — He  was  preparing 
for  the  priesthood,  I  think. 

What  name  used  Eugene'  Davis  to  write  under  ? — 
Owen  Bowe.  . 

Had  he  been  connected  with  any  organization? — Oh, 
yes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood,  and  belonged  rather  to  the  Stephenite 
parl7  ;  but  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood  up  to  this  time. 

Was  James  O'Oonnor,  your  editor,  any  relation  to 
John  O'Connor  (Dr.  Clarke)  P— His  brother. 

Just  answer  this — yes  or  no  ;  did  you  at  any  time 
hear  of  an  Inner  Circle  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

About  when  did  you  first  hear  of  an  Inner  Circle  ?— 
I  think  about  the  year  1879,  late  in  1879. 

From  whom  ? — O'Connor. 

Which  O'Connor  P — James  O'Connor, 

Did  you  know  Sheridan  ? — Slightly. 

When  did  you  first  know  Sheridan  ? — Oh,  it  must 
have  been  about  1867  or  1868. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  know  him  P — At  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  movement. 

Did  you  know  him  in  1880,  1881,  or  1882  P^I  never 
met  him  during  that  time. 

After  you  sold  your  paper  did  you  continue  in  touch 
with  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood  organization  ? 
—I  used  to  meet  them  occasionally. 

Whom  used  you  to  meet  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the 
particular  names. 

You  have  mentioned  four  as  membersjof  the  Supreme 
Council — Mr.  Biggar,  JohnBarry,  Matthew  Harris,  and 
Patrick  Egan  ?— They  ceased  to  be  on  the  Supreme 
Council  soon  after  the  Land  League  movement  started 
in  1880— either  resigned  or  were  deposed. 

What  change  was  there  in  1880  ?— Mr.  Biggar  and 
Mr.  Egan  resigned. 


What  time  in  1880  ?— I  do  not  exactly  know. 

Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Barry  resigned  P — Yes. 

Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ?— Yes  ;  he  resigned  in  1880, 

Did  Egan  resign  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  Egan 
joined  again  ?— He  remained  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood  ;  they  all  did. 

Did  Egan, '.Harris,  and  Barry  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  or  only  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?— 
Only  of  the  Supreme  Council  ;  they  all  continued  to 
be  members  of  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood. 

When  did  you  first  come  into  communication  with 
Mr.  Houston  P— In  1885. 

Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  P — Quite  so,  a  perfect 
stranger. 

Did  he  find  you  out  or  did  you  find  him  out  ? — He 
found  me  out. 

Do  you  know  through  whom  ? — I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

Had  you  written  or  compiled  any  pamphlet  at  that 
time  P — Yes. 

About  what  date  did  you  first  compile  any  pamphlet 
which  you  afterwards  communicated  or  sold  to  Mr. 
Houston  ? — About  six  months  previous  to  his  visit. 

What  was  the  name  ? — "  Parnellism  Unmasked." 

Had  you  written  that  before  you  knew  Mr.  Houston  ? 
— Yes  :  long  before. 

Is  this  your  pamphlet  (produced)  or  practically  the 
same  ? — Yes. 

Whatever  your  sources  of  information,  that  was 
written  long  before  yon  had  any  communication  with 
Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes.    Six  months  before,  at  least. 

What  had  been  your  sources  of  information  for  this 
pamphlet  P — I  had  some  private  sources  of  iiiformation. 

Then  it  > was  written  as  the  result  of  your  own  ex- 
amination of  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

And  without  any  communication  at  all  with  Mr. 
Houston  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  first  thing  you  had  to  do  with  Mr. 
Houston  P — He  applied  to  me  to  know  my  position  with 
reference  to  this  pamphlet. 

Do  you  know  how  he  had  heard  of  it  ? — Before  I  saw 
Mr.  Houston  I  had  written  to  some  prominent 
politicians  in  this  country,  asking  them  to  subscribe 
to  enable  me  to  publish  the  pamphlet,  so  I  suppose 
Mr.  Houston  had  heard  of  it  from  one  of  those  gentle- 
men. 

What  was  the  first  business  transaction  you  had  with 
Houston  ? — We  arranged  on  that  occasion  that  ha 
should  purchase  this  pamphlet  from  me,  or,  rather, 
give  me  money  to  enable  me  to  print  and  circulate  it. 

And  it  was  printed  .  and  circulated  anonymously  P— ' 
Yes. 

What  did  he  pay  you  P— £60  for  circulating  6,000 
copies. 

Had  you  any  other  arrangement  with  him  at  that 
time,  or  was  your  business  with  him  connected  exclu- 
sively with  the  pamphlet  ? — Altogether  in  connexioq 
with  the  pamphlet. 
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About  what  date  was  this  ? — In  September,  1885,  I 
think. 

When  did  you  next  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — I  think  in 
November,  1885. 

How  did  the  meeting  come  about  ? — He  came  to  me. 
Immediately  after  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet 
just  alluded  to  I  wrote  two  or  three  other  pamphlets 
for  him. 

Do  you  remember  their  names  ? — No. 

Did  you  publish  them  ?— No  ;  he  published  them. 
He  simply  paid  me  for  the  "  copy." 

Having  arranged  about  this  pamphlet,  and  having 
written  certain  others,  what  was  the  next  business 
you  had  with  him  ? — He  called  on  me  in  November  to 
make  a  proposal.  He  referred  to  a  statement  in  my 
pamphlet  that  John  Devoy  organized  the  Invincibles 
and  the  Land  League  at  the  same  time,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  could  procure  materials  for  another  pamphlet 
bearing  upon  that  statement. 

Had  that  statement  been  mj,de  by  you  originally,  on 
your  own  authority  ? — Yes. 

It  had  not  been  made  at  Mr.  Houston's  suggestion  ? 
— Xo. 

Did  you  believe  that  statement  to  be  true  ? — I  did. 

Do  you  still  believe  it  to  be  true  ? — Certainly. 

What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Houston  when  he  ques- 
tioned you  with  reference  to  this  passage  ? — I  told  him 
that  to  comply  with  his  request  would  be  a  matter  of 
extreme  diiEculty,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
parties  concerBed  were  boimd  to  secrecy.  What  he 
particularly  wanted  me  to  do  was  to  provide  material! 
for  a  pamphlet,  and  also  documentary  evidence  that 
.  would  support  and  sustain  the  statements  made.  He 
wanted  such  documentary  evidence  in  case  of  future 
proceedings. 

You  were  to  procure  documents  to  support  the  truth 
of  statements  that  might  be  made  in  the  pamphlet  ? — 
Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  him  in  addition  to  what  you 
have  already  told  us  ? — I  said  that  the  matter  would 
be  all  the  more  difficult,  because  it  was  the  rule  in 
the  Fenian  organization  that  all  documents  should  be 
destroyed,  and  it  was  an  offence  not  to  destroy  them. 

Was  that  true  ? — Quite  true. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  him  then,  or 
did  you  see  him  again  ? — I  fancy  I  saw  him  again. 

Was  that  substantially  what  passed  at  the  first 
interview  ? — Yes. 

How  soon  after  that  did  you  see  him  again  ? — A  day 
or  two  afterwards. 

Where  ? — At  my  own  place  in  Dublin. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  on  the  second  occasion  ? — He 
told  me  that  he  had  been  thinking  the  matter 
over,  and  that,  if  I  should  be  willing  to  make 
the  experiment — i.e.,  try  to  obtain  some  ducu- 
ments— he  would  defray  the  expenses.  I  still 
objected  very  strongly,  and  I  said  that  the 
thing  could  not  be  done  without  incurring  very 
great  personal  danger,  that  the  undertaking 
involved   considerable  risk,  and  that  I  was  not  diS" 


posed  to  go  in  for  it.  He  said  that  if  I  would  try  he 
would  pay  me  for  my  time  and  defray  the  expenses. 

Was  any  arrangement  proposed  as  to  the  scale  of 
payment  ? — I  was  to  be  paid  all  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses  and  a  guinea  a  day. 

Only  during  the  time  when  you  were  employed,  or 
at  other  times  as  well  ? — Only  when  employed. 

Did  you  agree  to  accept  these  terms  ? — I  finally 
accepted  the  terms. 

Were  yon  engaged  in  any  work  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 
I  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  work. 

Such  as  writing  articles  ? — Yes,  I  told  him  that  I 
should  have  to  give  up  my  newspaper  work  if  I  under- 
took the  duties  which  he  proposed. 

You  can  answer  any  questions  that  may  bo  put  to 
you  by  Sir  C,  Kussell  as  to  what  work  you  were 
doing  at  that  time  ? — Yes, 

Did  you  arrange  on  this  second  occasion  to  undertake 
the  work  which  Mr.  Houston  wished  you  to  do  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  first  thing  you  did  ? — I  crossed  to 
London  witl)  the  object  of  seeing  some  persons  from 
whom  I  expected  to  get  information.  I  sought  them 
for  about  a  week,  but  could  not  find  them,  as  some  of 
them  had  gone  to  America,  some  were  dead,and  others 
were  in  prison. 

You  did  not  succeed  in  finding  what  you  required  ?— 
No, 

Did  you  communicate  the  result  of  your  journey  to 
Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes,  on  my  return  to  Dublin, 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  told  him  that  I  had  not 
been  successful,  and  that  1  was  afraid  nothing  could 
be  done  in  the  direction  of  his  wishes. 

When  did  the  name  of  Davis  occur  to  you  '/ — I  could 
not  say  whether  it  was  then  or  on  a  later  occasion 
that  the  name  occurred  to  me. 

But  after  you  had  returned  the  name  did  occur  to 
you  ? — Yes. 

What  passed  between  you  with  reference  to  that  ? — 
I  told  Mr.  Houston  that  I  knew  that  Davis  was  very 
much  mixed  up  in  Fenian  matters,  particularly  at  the 
time  when  Egan  was  in  Paris. 

Had  you  known  that  ?— Yes.  I  knew  that  Egan  had 
engaged  Davis  to  write  for  United  Ireland.  I  told  Mr. 
Houston  that  Davis  would  very  probably  be  able  to 
give  some  Information. 

Did  you  know  where  he  was  ?— 1  knew  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Paris  by  the  Government. 

When  had  he  been  expelled  ? — About  six  months 
before. 

Can  you  fix  the  date  of  the  conversation  when  you 
mentioned  Davis's  name  ?— That  must  have  been  early 
in  1886,  in  January. 

When  you  mentioned  Davis  as  a  person  who  might 
give  you  information  was  anything  further  said  ? — I 
told  Mr.  Houston  all  I  knew  about  Davis.  I  cannot 
say  whether  he  decided  at  once  to  send  me  to  Paris 
to  see  Davis,  or  whether  that  was  decided  at  a  later 
interview. 

But  at  that  interview  or  subsequently  he  arranged  to 
send  you  to  Lausanne  ? — Yes, 
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How  did  you  know  about  Lausanne  ? — I  had  obtained 
Davis's  address  from  a  man  in  London,  a  printer. 

What  arrangement  was  made  with  reference  to  your 
going  either  to  Paris  or  Lausanne  ?— The  same 
arrangement  as  regards  remuneration — a  guinea  a  day 
and  expenses. 

Was  anything  said  at  this  time  about  secrecy  ? — 
Certainly.  That  was  understood  from  the  very 
beginning.  I  exacted  as  a  condition  from  Mr. 
Houston,  that  he  was  not  to  mention  my  name  to  any 
one  in  any  possible  circumstances,  and  I  subscribed 
to  a  corresponding  condition — viz.,  that  I  should  not 
mention  his  name  to  anybody.  The  affair  was  to  be 
one  between  our<!eIves. 

There  was  a  distinct  understanding  between  yon  that 
he  should  not  disclose  your  name,  nor  you  his  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  substance  of  what  passed  betwe.n  you 
before  you  went  to  Lausanne  ? — Yes. 

Prior  to  your  going  to  Lausanne  had  you  yourself 
seen  any  letter  or  heard  the  contents  of  any  letter 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Pamell  or  Mr.  Egan  ? — No  ;  certainly  not. 

Where  did  you  go  first  ?-^I  went  straight  to 
Lausanne. 

Did  you  find  Eugene  Davis  ?— Yes.  He  was  in 
lodgings.     I  went   to  the  H6tel  Gibbon. 

How  did  you  find  him  out  ? — I  had  obtained  his 
address  in  London.     I  do  not  remember  the  address. 

You  saw  Eugene  Davis  there  ?— Yes. 

He  was  personally  a  stranger  to  you  ? — Yes. 

You  had  only  known  him  as  a  contributor  to  your 
paper  under  the  name  of  Owen  Rowe  ? — I  had  known 
him  under  that  name  as  a  contributor,  but  I  knew  his 
real  name  was  Eugene  Davis. 

At  this  point  the  examination-in-chief  of  the  witness 
was  broken  off. 

Before  the  Court  adjourned, 

Mr.  Soames  was  asked  by  the  Attoeney-GeneeAL 
when  Eugene  Davis  was  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Soames  replied  that  an  application  was  made 
by  affidavit  on  October  10,  1888,  and  that  the 
subpoena  was  issued  two  days  afterwards  and  served 
immediately. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  4  o'clock. 


THUBSDAY,  FEBRUARY  21. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  54th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 

The  examination-in-chief  of  Mr.  Pigott  was  resumed 
by  the  Attornby-Genbral. 

When  we  adjourned  last  night  I  was  asking  you  a 
question  as  to  your  going  to  Lausanne  ;  can  you  fix  in 
any  way  the  exact  date  ? — It  was  in  the  end  of 
January,  1886. 

How  many  days  were  yon  there  ?— I  was  only  two 
days  there  on  the  first  occasion. 


Did  you  go  more  than  once  ? — Yes  ;  twice. 

About  when  was  the  second  visit  to  Lausanne  ? — It  . 
was  early  in  the  following  month,  in  February. 

How  long  was  it  after  your  first  visit  to  Lausanne  ? 
— About  two  weeks — not  quite  ;  eight  or  nine  days. 

On  the  first  occasion  did  you  see  Eugene  Davis  ? — 
Yes. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  ? — I  had  two  or  thrso 
interviews  with  him. 

Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  on  that  occasion?— 
Thefirst  occasion  when  I  saw  him  was  at  my  hotel.  I  bad 
written  to  him  to  suggest  his  making  an  appointment,  and 
he  called.  I  briefly  told  him  what  I  required — namely, 
materials  for  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  doings  of  the 
Land  League  in  the  past,  and  I  also  told  him  that  I 
should  require  that  the  facts  given  by  him  should  be 
substantiated  by  his  signature,  witnessed  by  another 
party.  So  he  said  he  would  consider  the  matter,  and 
went  back. 

On  that  first  occasion  he  did  not  give  you  any  infor- 
mation ? — No  ;  except,  generally  speaking,  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  transpired. 

Did  he  make  any  statement  to  you  on  the  occasion 
of  your  first  visit  to  Lausanne — at  either  interview  ?— . 
No  ;  he  did  not. 

What  passed  at  any  other  of  the  interviews  between 
Eugene  Davis  and  you  on  the  first  occasion  of  visiting 
Lausanne  beyond  what  you  have  told  me  ? — I  saw  him 
on  the  following  day,  and  he  told  me  he  had  caretully 
considered  the  matter,  but  that  he  could  not  do  what 
I  required.  The  principal  reason  that  he  gave  was 
that  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  were  bound  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell  not  to  interfere  with  his  movement  for  a  stated 
period,  which  had  not  then  expired,  and  would  not 
expire  for  several  months  afterwards.  I  saw  him  again 
on  the  following  day  and  again  pressed  him,  but  he 
still  declined. 

He  said  that  the  time  during  w'jloh  the  Brotherhood 
was  pledged  to  assist  Mr.  Parnell  hid  not  expired  ? — 
Yes. 

Then  you  saw  him  again  on  ths  following  day  ? — . 
Yes.  Nothing  more  happened  excspt  that  I  pressed 
him  to  accept  my  proposition,  and  he  still  declined. 

Npw,  I  take  it  that  on  that  occasion  you  got  no  de- 
tailed statement  from  him  ? — No. 

Did  you  then  return  to  England,  or  only  go  back  to 
Paris  ? — I  returned  to  London. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  when  you  returned  ? — I 
saw  Mr.  Houston — I  am  not  sure  whether  it,  was  in 
London  or  Dublin. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Blr.  Houston  after 
your  first  visit  to  Lausanne  ? — I  gave  Mr.  Houston  an 
account  of  what  happene:!,  and  I  told  him  that  perhaps 
Davis  might  consent  to  give  a  statement  at  soaie  future 
time.  I  do  not  think  that  we  came  to  any  decision 
on  that  occasion.  At  a  subsequent  interview  he  sug- 
gested that  I  should  make  another  trial,  and  pay 
Eugene  Davis  another  visit. 

Mr.  Houston  having  suggested  that,  you  went  again  ? 
—Yes. 
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How  long  were  you  at  Lausanne  on  the  second 
occasion  ? — I  think  a  week  on  that  occasion. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Davis  at  the  first  in- 
terview on  this  second  occasion  ? — Until  the  very  day 
before  my  departure  he  adhered  to  his  decision,  and 
refused  to  do  anything  that  I  wanted.  On  that  day  I 
■poke  to  him  and  made  the  proposal  that  he  should 
bind  himself  to  write  this  pamphlet  for  me,  at  such 
time  as  in  his  estimation  the  pnblication  of  it  would 
not  do  any  harm  to  the  National  cause  or  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  between  the  Brotherhood  and 
Mr.  Farnell. 

What  did  he  say  when  you  made  this  proposal  that 
he  should  write  the  pamphlet  ?— He  at  once  agreed. 

Did  anything  further  pass  between  you  on  that 
occasion  ? — I  should  have  said  that  I  proposed  to  pay 
him  £100  for  this  pamphlet  at  such  time  as  he  should 
decide  to  write  it,  and  then  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
just  the  details — the  principal  facts — and  he  did  so. 

How  ?  In  writing  or  verbally  ? — Verbally.  This 
Yra,s  at  the  hotel,  after  dinner. 

Did  you  write  them  down  ? — In  the  first  instance  I 
took  a  rough  note  of  what  he  said  on  the  back  of  a 
letter — the  principal  facts  ;  and  immediately  after  he 
bad  gone  I  wrote  out  a  full  account  of  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Then  I  understand  you  wrote  the  facts  on  the  back 
of  a  letter  as  he  was  telling  them  to  yon,  and  then 
immediately  afterwards  a  detailed  account  of  the 
interview  ? — Yes. 

Then  may  I  take  it  that  what  you  wrote  out  was 
&11  in  your  own  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Houston 
on  my  retorn,  f  nd  told  him  the  arrangement  I  had 
made. 

I  want  to  have  this  quite  clear.  Tou  wrote  down 
the  result  of  what  was  said  by  Eugene  Davis  to  you 
before  you  left  Lausanne  ? — ^Yes  ;  immediately  after 
he  left. 

You  wrote  it  at  Lausanne  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  hotel,  and 
on  the  hotel  note-paper. 

Do  you  remember  now  any  details  or  particular 
matters  that  Eugene  Davis  mentioned  to  you  ? — I  read 
the  statement  in  the  newspapers  this  morning,  and  as 
far  as  I  recollect  it  is  quite  correct. 

I  did  not  know  that  you  had  read  it  in  the  papers,  but 
having  read  the  statement,  is  that  what  you  wrote  out 
in  Lausanne  ? — Certainly  ;  word  for  word  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect. 

Were  the  materials  contained  in  that  paper  obtained 
from  Eugene  Davis  ? — Yes. 

Now,  I  notice,Mr.  Figott,  that  in  this  statement,  of 
which  at  present  we  have  only  got  a  copy,  there  is  a 
letter  referred  to  ;  he  told  you  that  he  had  seen  a 
letter  in  which  Mr.  Famell  said  he  was  free  to  admit 
that  Barke  got  "  no  more  than  his  deserts."  Do  you 
remember  the  passage  ? — Yes. 

Prior  to  your  interviews  with  Davis  had  you  ever 
jeen  or  heard  of  that  letter  ? — No. 

The  statement  you  made  with  respect  to  the  letter 


was  the  result  of  the  communication  made  to  you  by 
Eugene  Davis  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

May  I  take  it  that,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  all  that 
passed  between  you  and  Davis  was  embodied  by  you 
in  that  writing  ? — Yes. 

Now,  did  you  make  any  arrangement  with  Davis, 
beyond  what  yon  stated,  on  that  occasion  ? — ^No, 
nothing  more.  I  parted  from  him  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  write  thispamphlet  at  some  future  time 
for  the  sum  of  £100. 

»■  Did  yon  ever  see  Davis  again  ?— No  ;  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Have  you  seen  Davis  in  London  since  that  time  ?— ■ 
No. 

'  You  do  not  know  where  he  has  been  lately  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

Now,  you  brought  this  document  back  with  you  ?— < 
Yes. 

Did  you  Come  straight  home,  oj  did  you  stay  any- 
where on  the  way  ? — I  came  back,  I  think,  direct. 

And  saw  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Houston  in  respect  to  the 
second  visit  to  Lausanne  ? — I  told  him  I  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  certain  extent,  and  told  him  the  particu- 
lars and  handed  the  statement  and  the  undertaking 
that  Davis  had  given  to  me,  telling  him  that  it  would 
not, be  carried  out  for  a  considerable  time. 

Was  that  original  statement  ever  returned  to  you  P — 
No,  I  never  saw  it  again. 

After  the  early  part  of  1886,  when  you  returned 
from  Lausanne  on  the  second  occasion,  the  statement 
was  never  again  in  your  possession  ? — Never. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  when  you 
handed  the  statement  to  him  ? — He  read  it. 

Did  he  make  any  arrangement  with  you,  or  subse- 
quently?— Nothing  more,  I  think,  passed  on  that 
occasion. 

How  soon  afterwards  did  you  see  him  again  P — I  do 
not  think  until  the  early  part  of  April. 

Had  you  done  anything  in  between  with  reference 
tu  'yout  quest,  or  what  Mr,  Houston  had  asked  you  to 
find  out?— No. 

Now,  what  was  the  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  Houston  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
1886  ?— I  suggested:  to",  him,  I  think,  that  I  should 
make  another  visit  to  Paris,  as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  some  Irish-Americans  had  arrived  there  who  could 
give    some  information. 

How  had  you  come  to  learn  that  ?— I  had  a  letter 
from  a  friend  in  Paris. 

Did  you  know  who  the  Irish-Americans  who  had 
arrived  in  Paris  were,  or  only  that  they  were  sop- 
posed  to  be  Irish-Americans  ? — I  did  not  know  who 
they  were  at  all. 

What  did  Mr,  Houston  say  when  you  proposed  to 
go  ?— He  consented. 

Was  there  any  fresh  bargain  made  with  you  by  Mr. 
Houston  on  that  occasion,  or  did  you  go  over  on  the 
same  arrangement  as  had  existed  before  P — On  the 
same  arrangement. 
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You  went  to  Paris  ?-r-I  went  to  Paris. 

Did  you  discover  anything  in  Paris  on  that  occa- 
sion ? — I  had  been  there  a  week  or  so  before  I  learned 
anything. 

About  when  did  you  go  to  Paris  ? — I  think  it  was 
the  beginning  of  Apijil. 

Shortly  after  yo.ur  interview  with  Mr.  Houston  ? — 
Yes. 

What  did  you  discover  after  you  had  been  there 
about  a  week  ? — I  was  accosted  in  the  street  one  day 
by  a  man  who  called  me  by  my  namd.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  my  employment  as  a  compositor  in  Dublin. 
He  gave  me  his  name  as  Maurice  Murphy.  I  did  not 
recollect  his  face,  because  I  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  aU  the  compositors  ;  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  engaging  them  ;  that  was  the  foreman  printer's 
business.  I  have  no  idea  whether  I  had  a  man  of 
that  name  in  my  employment,  but  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  him. 

What  did  ho  say  to  you  ? — We  had  a  long  talk  about 
things  in  general. 

Did  anything  particular  pass  on  that  occasion  ? — 
No,  nor  on  the  next  one  or  two.  After  we  had  met 
on  three  or  four  occasions  he  told  me  he  was  an  agent 
of  the  Clan-na-6ael  Society  in  New  York,  and  was 
over  on  Clan-na-Gael  business.  This  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  me  in  confidence.  It  occurred  to  me 
to  ask  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  the  documents 
mentioned  by  Davis.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know, 
but  would  make  inquiries.  I  saw  him  three  or  four 
days  afterwards,  and  Still  he  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  anything.  At  last,  after  al)oat  a  week,  he 
came  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  found  the  documents — 
he  had  discovered  them  in  a  bag. 

Did  he  mention  a  bag,  or  how  did  this  question  of 
the  bag  occur  ? — He  told  me  he  had  found  a  bag,  but 
he  did  not  tell  me  where  exactly. 

Now,  on  that  occasion,  did  you  see  any  documents 
or  not  ? — No  ;  not  on  that  occasion.  He  described 
them  to  me. 

What  did  he  say  with  regard  to  them  ?— He  stated 
that  the  bag  contained  some  newspapers,  six  or  seven 
letters  of  Egan's,  five  or  six  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's, 
and  some  old  accounts.  ' 

As  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  was  anything  more  said 
to  you  on  that  occasion? — I  told  him  I  was  authorized 
to  buy  them,  and  asked  him  to  name  a  price  ;  so  he 
did.  He  first  said  £1,000,  but  I  told  him  that  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  ;  that  I  was  sure  that  that 
amount  would  not  be  given,  or  anything  like  it. 
After  some  discussion  he  came  down  to  £500. 

Did  you  see  anybody  else  on  that  occasion  besides 
Murphy  ? — I  met  a  number  of  Irish-Americans,  but  I 
3id  not  know  any  of  them.  I  should  say  that  I  found 
there  was  an  impression  among  these  men  in  Paris 

Sir  C.  Kttssell. — We  cannot  have  the  impression. 

The  Attobnky-GeneeAL.— What  was  said  ?— I  was 
charged  with  being  in  the  employment  of  the  Govern- 
ment, hunting  up  evidence  for  a  prosecution  against 
'Mr.   Pamell,    and  therefore    I    was    regarded-  with 


suspicion,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  all   gave 
me  assumed  names. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— Give  us  the  facts  ? 

The  ATTOKUKY-GEirEBix.— Just  tell  me,  Mr.  Pigott, 
You  did  not  know  the  real  names  of  those  men,  did 
yon  ?— No. 

Did  yon  get  any  documents  on  that  occasion  ? — I 
got  them  next  day.  Murphy  brought  a  packet.  He 
brought  the  bag  to  show  me  what  he  had.  I  glanced 
at  the  contents.  I  read  the  letters  and  made  mcmo> 
randa  of  them  ;    I  did  not  make  actual  copies. 

Letters  were  then  handed  up  to  the  witness. 

Now,  do  you  remember  how  many  letters  you  saw 
on  the  first  occasion  ?— I  think  six  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
and  five  of  Egan's. 

Will  you  pick  out  any  letters  you  then  saw  ? 

The  witness  examined  the  letters,  which,  in  order 
to  preserve  them  against  accidental  injury,  have  been 
framed  between  sheets  of  transparent  gelatine,  and 
then,  handing  them  down  to  the  Attorney-General, 
said  : —  I  think  those  are  the  six  letters  of  Egan's, 
excepting  one. 

The  Attornet-Gbsebai.. — My  Lords,  he  picks  out 
the  six  letters  of  the  first  batch  ;  as  your  Lordships 
will  remember,  the  Carey  letter  of  Egan's  is  framed  in 
the  same  transparency  with  one  of  the  first  batch  ; 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  it.  The  letters  which  ho 
picks  out  are  the  letters  of  February  24,  1881  ;  March 
8,  1882  ;  Tuesday  ;  June  10,  1881  ;  June  18,  1881,  and 
March  11,  1882. 

(To  witness). — Now  will  you  look  at  the  PamoU 
letters  ? 

Witness  (handing  down  letters). — Those  are  the  five. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— These,  my  Lord,  are  the 
15,  5,  1882— the  facsimile  letter  ;  the  9,  1,  1882  ; 
and  the  three  dated  Tuesday. 

The  Pbesident. — I  should  like  if  we  could  have 
the  sheets  of  The  Times  containing  the  facsimile 
letters.  I  saw  Sir  C.  Bussell  using  them  the  other 
day,  and  they  are  very  convenient. 

The  sheets  were  then  handed  up  to  his  Lordship  by 
Sir  C.  Russell. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  did  you  sufficiently 
examine  the  other  documents — the  accounts — ^to  say 
whether  these  are  the  same  scraps  of  paper  or  not  ? 

Witness  (after  examining  the  papers). — Yes,  I  think 
they  are  all,  and  they  are  the  same. 

Now  look  at  these  leaves  (handing  papers  to  wit« 
ness)  do  you  identify  them  ?— Yes,  they  are  leaves 
taken-out  of  an  account  book  once  in  my  possession.  It 
was  a  book  in  which  accounts  of  some  Fenian  money 
were  kept. 

How  had  that  been  in  your  possession  ? — My  cashier, 
Murphy,  was  also  cashier  for  the  Dublin  "  Direc" 
tory  "  of  the  I.R.B.  (Irish  Republican  Brotherhood), 
and  as  a  portion  of  the  money  went  into  my  banking 
account  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  account  to  me. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  was  his  Christian  name  P-^ 
David. 
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TTp  to  when  vras  he  in  your  employ  ? — Almost  up  to 
the  time  he  was  shot. 

When  was  that  ? — I  should  think  it  was  about  1872 
or  1873.     I  gave  you  the  date  yesterday. 

Well,  now,  have  you  recognized  these  leaves  as 
being  from  the  account  book  in  Murphy's  possession  ? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

You  have  said  that  the  hag  had  in  it  some  old  news- 
papers and  11  letters,  and  that  you  took  the  leaves  of 
the  account  book  also  from  the  bag.  Were  the 
origiual  letters  at  that  time  in  the  bag  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  yourself  look  at  the  letters  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Farnell's  hand  writing  ? — I  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  it,  except  his  signature. 

Did  you  know  the  signature  well  ?  Did  you  ever 
form  auy  judgment  as  to  it  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  believe  them  to  be  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hand- 
writing ? — I  did. 

I  particularly  wish  to  ask  you — Did  you  know  or 
loooguixe  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the  letters  ? 
— No,  I  had  no  idea  of  it. 

Had  you  at  any  time  yourself  any  personal  kuow- 
led;je  as  to  whose  handwriting  the  bodies  of  the 
letters  ivere,  or  were  supposed  to  be  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Campbell  ? — No,  I  never  saw 
him. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  ? — No  ; 
I  hud  never  seen  it. 

Did  you  make  any  bargain  with  this  man  on  the 
i)ocasion  when  you  discussed  the  price  ? — Further  than 
iijreeing  as  to  the  price,  nothing  was  done  on  that 
occasion.       , 

Did  he  say  anything  further  to  you  on  that  occasion 
with  reference  to  handing  over  the  letters  '{ — Not  on 
th.-it  occasion. 

What  did  you  do  then  ? — I  am  not  exactly  sure 
whether  I  returned  to  London  to  see  Mr.  Houston  or 
wrote  to  him. 

What  did  you  tell  him  ? — I  told  him  about  the  con- 
tents of  fcho  bag,  described  them  to  him,  and  gave 
him  the  personal  memorandum  I  had  made. 

Do  you  remember  mentioning  any  names  to  hiai .' — I 
mentioned  no  names. 

V>'hat  did  Mr.  Houston  say  to  you  or  what  instruc- 
tions did  you  get  from  him  ? — He  took  time  to  con- 
sider and  then  he  said  that  he  would  be  prepared  to 
pay  the  amount  and  I  returned  to  France. 

About  when  was  it  that  your  first  visit  to  France 
took  place  after  seeing  the  letters  ? — It  must  have 
baen  about  April  20. 

Tell  us  what  pasfed  ou  the  occasion  of  the  second 
visit  to  I'aris  ? — I  found  Murphy,  and  told  him  I  was 
prepared  to  accept  his  offer.  He  told  me  that  in  my 
absence  the  Clau-na-Gael  at  New  York  had  claimed 
the  letters  as  the  property  of  the  organization,  and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  them  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Borne  one  to  go  to  New  York. 

Did  he  fay  anything  more  ? — That  authority  should 
y>e  obtained  from  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gaol  for  the  delivery  of  the  letters  before  they  were 


sold.  He  suggested  that  I  should  go  myself,  but  I 
was  strongly  opposed  to  that, knowing  the  gi'eat  danger 
and  risk  I  should  run  and  having  serious  illness  in  my 
family.  I  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  go  himself, 
but  he  declined.  After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  he 
said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  the  letters 
unless  I  went  to  New  York  myself. 

How  long  were  you  in  Paris  on  that  occasion  ?— 
Shortly  after  April  20  ;  about  a  week.  I  do  not  think 
I  had  more  than  one  interview  with  Murphy  with 
reference  to  the  letters.  I  was  constantly  in  hij 
company  all  the  time  I  was  there,  but  I  only  spoke 
about  the  letters  once. 

Did  you  see  the  other  Irish-Araerioans  that  you 
have  referred  to  on  that  occasion  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  I 
daresay  I  might  have  met  one  or  two  of  then,  but  1 
had  no  communication  on  business  with  any  one  else. 

Did  you  go  back  to  London  or  Dublin  ?— I  went 
back  to  Dublin. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes.  I  told  him  I  had 
been  told  to  go  to  America  to  see  some  people.  He 
objected  to  the  expense,  as  there  was  no  certaint.y 
that  the  letters  could  be  got.  He  said  he  would  see 
about  it,  and  I  saw  him  again,  aud  he  then  said  he 
was  prepared  to  send  me  and  I  must  go  at  once. 

About  when  was  it  Mr.  Houston  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  send  you  to  America  ? — It  was  about  the  29th 
or  30th  of  April. 

Did  you  go  ? — I  went,  I  think,  on  the  1st  or  2d  of 
May,  1886.  It  was  on  a  Sunday.  I  sailed  from 
Queenstown  in  the  Cunard  ship  Aurania, 

Where  did  you  go  to  f — New  York. 

How  long  were  you  there  ? — Eight  days. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  you  returned  by  ?— • 
The  Servia,  froifi  Boston,  I  think,  but  I  know  it  wai 
a  Cunarder. 

That  would  he  eight  days  there,  and  the  journey 
back.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  you  arrived 
in  England  or  Ireland  on  yourreturc  home  ? — The  28th 
or  29th  of  May. 

Now,  during    the    eight  days  that  you  were  in  New 
York,  whom  did   you  see   with  reference  to  this  mat- ' 
ler  ? — I  saw  only  one  man  with  reference  to  it. 

Who  was  he  ? — John  J.  Breslin. 

Did  you  know  him  before  .' — No. 

How  did  you  get  his  name  ? — I  had  a  letter  from 
Murphy  addressed  to  him. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
where  I  was  staying. 

Did  you  know  what  was  in  the  letter  ? — No,  I  have 
no  idea.  It  was  a  sealed  letter,  given  me  by  Murphy, 
and  addressed  to  Breslin. 

Did  you  have  more  than  one  interview  with 
him  ? — Only  one  interview  by  appointment.  It 
was  over  in  about  five  minutes.  He  called  at 
the  hotel  about  half  au  hour  after  my  arrival, 
and  said  he  had  been  cabled  to  by  Murphy  to 
como  to  my  hotel  at  once.  I  then  handed  him  my  let- 
ter ;   he  read  it,  and   after  a  few   indiifefeut  remark! 
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he  handed  me    another  sealed    letter,  which    I  was  to 
deliver  to  Murphy  In  Paris.    That  was  all  that  passed. 
Did  Breslin  keep  the  letter  you  had  taken  over  from 
Murphy  ?— Yes. 

Yon  say  that  he  came  half  an  hour  after  you  arrived, 
and  said  that  he  had  heard  from  Murphy  in  Paris  by 
cable.    Did  you  send  any  message  to  Breslin  ? — No. 

Somehow  or  other  he  must  have  heard  of  your 
arrival  ? — Yes  ;  Murphy  cabled  him. 

You  did  not  see  Breslin  on  more  than  that  one  occa- 
sion ? — That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  saw 
him. 

Now,  was  there  anything  else  inAmerica  withrefer- 
ence  to  this  matter,  except  seeing  Breslin  at  the  inter- 
view in  the  hotel  ? — No,  that  was  my  entire  business. 

What  was  the  name  of  your  hotel  ? — The  Metro- 
politan, Broadway. 

How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — I  was  there  about 
eight  days.  I  returned  from  Boston  because  the  Boston 
Cunarder  left  earlier  than  the  vessel  from  New  York. 

You  came  back  with  this  sealed  letter  from  Breslin. 
Did  you  bring  it  back  ? — Yes.  I  came  straight  home 
to  Kingstown. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — Mr.  Houston  was  in 
London  at  the  time,  I  think, .but  I  saw  him  some  days 
afterwards. 

What  passed  when  you  saw  him  ? — I  told  him  that  I 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter. 

Who  was  the  letter  addressed  to  ? — It  was  addressed 
to  Maurice  Murphy. 

Did  you  say  anything  more  to  Mr.  Houston  besides 
telling  him  that  you  were  the  bearer  of  the  letter  ? — 
Nothing  much.  He  wanted  me  to  go  to  Paris  imme- 
diately, but  I  was  unable  to  go  because  my  wife  was 
dangerously  ill  ;  dying,  in  fact. 

You  have  told  ns  already  that  you  arrived  home 
about  the  29th  of  May  ;  when  were  you  able  to  go  to 
Paris  ?— Not  till  July. 

Did  your  wife  recover  ? — No,  she  died. 

What  date  ?— The  3d  of  August. 

She  was  still  dangerously  ill  when  yon  went  to 
Paris  ?— Yes. 

About  what  date  in  July  did  you  go  ?— I  think  I  was 
there  on  the  10th. 

Do  you  remember  where  you  stayed  7 — I  stayed  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Petersbburg. 

Whom  did  you  see  on  that  occasion  ? — Of  course, 
my  business  there  was  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Murphy. 
I  was  there  several  days  before  I  could  find  him.  I 
did  not  know  his  address  ;  he  never  gave  it  me. 

How  did  yon  find  him  ? — He  was  in  the  habit  of  call- 
ing on  me  at  the  hotel,  but  I  had  spoken  to  some  man, 
and  I  sent  a  man  who  knew  him  in  search  of  him.  It 
was  several  days  before  he  returned.  Murphy  then 
came  to  the  hotel  ;  but  it  was  several  days  before  he 
did. 

When  he  came  to  the  hotel,  what  did  you  say  to 
him  ?— I  delivered  the  letter.  He  said  it  was  allright, 
but  he  could  not  deliver  the  documents  till  he  had 
seen   some   other   people.    He   made   an  appointment 


with  me  for  a  day  or  two  after  that.  He  came  earliei 
in  the  day,  and  told  me  he  would  call  for  me  that 
evening  at  9  o'clock,  and  would  take  me  to  a 
place  where  I  would  see  some  parties  who.  would 
impose  conditions  on  me  before  they  would  deliver 
the  letters.  He  called  for  me  at  9  o'clock  at  night, 
and  took  mo  to  a  caf6  in  theEueSt.HouorS.  He  took 
me  into  a  private  room,  and  there  were  five  men 
sitting  round  a  table,  and  he  told  me  they  were 
principally  Irish-Americans,  representatives  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  in  Paris. 

Did  you  know  them  or  not  ? — I  did  not.  He  intro- 
duced me,  and  told  them  my  business — that  I  was  a 
buyer  of  the  documents  and  had  come  there  to  hear 
the  conditions.  They  made  me  take  an  oath  on  a 
Boman  Catholic  Prayer  Book.  The  oath  was  to  the 
effect  that  under  no  circumstances  was  I  to  reveal  the 
source  from  which  I  had  obtained  the  letters,  and  I 
was  to  mention  no  names,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
legal  proceedings  arising  out  of  their  publication,  I 
was  not  to  appear  as  a  witness. 

Did  these  men  say  anything  to  you  besides  that  ? — 
No,  nothing  more. 

On  taking  this  oath  did  you  get  any  document  that 
night  or  not  ? — Not  that  night. 

What  happened  next  ? — My  next  step  was  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Houston. 

How  ?— By  letter.  I  wrote  to  him  that  I  had  got 
the  things,  or  at  least  that  they  were  obtainable,  and 
he  had  better  come  over  himself.  I  should  have  said 
that,  bflfore  I  went,  he  told  me  that  he  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  take  the  letters  on  my  own  de- 
scription of  them  without  coming  over  in  person  ;  but 
I  was  not  content  with  that,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
better  come  over.  After  I  had  told  him  to  come  over 
and  told  him  the  hotel  to  go  to,  I  saw  Murphy  again, 
and  made  an  appointment  to  meet  him  on  the  same 
morning  in  the  Hotel  du  Monde,  in  the  Avenue  de 
rOpera. 

Did  you  see  Houston  on  that  morning  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  one  with  him  ? — I  saw  no  one. 

Did  you  see  any  one  else  on  that  occasion  or  not  ? — 
I  did  not  see  any  one.  Murphy  remained  in  tbe  read- 
ing-room, and  I  wan  taken  up  to  Mr.  Houston's  bed- 
room. I  had  the  letters  and  scraps  of  accounts  en- 
closed in  a  large  envelope.  I  told  him  to  examine 
them  carefully,  and  see  that  they  were  all  right.  I 
also  told  him  that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  buy 
them  if  he  did  not  approve  of  them.  He  left  the  room 
for  five  or  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  Icnow  for  what  pur- 
pose ;  and  when  he  returned  he  said  they  were  all 
right.  He  at  once  handed  me  a  cheque  or  circular 
letter  for  £500  on  Cook's. 

Was  there  any  name  on  the  circular  letter  ? — I  think 
it  was  Wilson.  He  handed  me  also  a  £100  note  and 
a  £5  note.    That  was  for  my  commission. 

What  did  youdo  with  the  money  you  got  ? — I  went 
down  to  Murphy  and  we  went  together  to  Cook's 
office.    He   remained   in   the  cab  and  I  went  and  got 
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the  cheque  cashed  and  handed  the  money  to  him. 
That  completed  the  transaction. 

Had  you  seen  the  letters  between  the  time  when 
Murphy  showed  you  them  in  April,  1886,  and  when 
you  handed  them  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — No.  They  were  at 
no  time  in  my  possession. 

I  must  put  this  specific  question  to  yon.  Had  you 
anything  to  do, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  writing 
of  those  letters  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

You  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  you  forged  those 
letters.     Is  it  true  or  not  ? — It  is  quite  untrue. 

Did  you  know  Patrick  Egan's  signature  ? — Yes  ;  I 
know  his  writing  generally. 

Look  at  these  letters.  Can  yon  form  any  opinion 
■whose  is  the  handwriting  of  the  Bgan  letters  ?— I  say 
that  they  were  written  by  himself. 

You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Did  you  do  anything  more  for  Mr.  Houston  in  con- 
nexion with  this  matter  immediately  on  your  return — 
I  presume  you  returned  from  Paris  .' — Oh,  yes,  I 
returned  alone.  In  the  following  year,  1887,  I  made 
five  or  six  journeys  to  Paris,in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
one  who  would  give  me  further  information. 

Where  did  you  stay  in  Paris  ? — I  always  stopped  at 
the  H6tel  St.  Petershourg. 

What  inquiries  were  you  making  for  the  letters  ? — 
Simply  for  information  bearmg  upon  the  same  points. 

Shortly  after  July,  when  yon  got  the  letters,  did  you 
frequently  see  Murphy  or  any  of  the  people  whom  you 
had  previously  seen  in  connexion  with  the  first  batch 
of  letters  ? — I  met  them  frequently. 

Did  they  on  any  occasion  say  anything  to  yon  about 
the  letters  which  you  had  bought  ? — I  received  a  letter 
from  Murphy  about  three  weeks  after  I  had  bought  them. 

What  did  Murphy  say  to  you  in  that  letter  ? 

SiK  C.  RtrssELL. — First  of  all  my  friend  must  show 
that  the  letter  has  been  destroyed. 

The  Attoenby-Gekeral.— Have  you  kept  any  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  matter  ? — No.  The  letter  is  de- 
stroyed. 

Now  what  was  in  the  letter  Murphy  wrote  to  you  ? 
—He  said  that  his  people,  meaning  his  associates  in 
Paris,  were  most  anxious  to  get  the  letters  back,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  return  the  entire  sum  paid 
for  the  letters  if  they  could  get  them  back. 

Did  yon  reply  to  that  ? — Not  until  I  had  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Houston  upon  the  matter. 

Did  you  go  to  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — ^No,  I  fancy  I 
wrote  to  him. 

Then  either  by  letter — most  probably  by  letter— or 
rerbally  you  communicated  to  Mr.  Houston  the  offer 
which  Murphy  had  made  to  you  ? — Yes. 

What  did  Mr.  Houston  say  in  reply  to  that  com- 
munication ? — That  he  was  not  prepared  to  return  the 
letters,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  keep  them. 

Did  you  communicate  that  to  Murphy  ?— Not  by 
letter. 

How  ? — I  knew  that  I  should  be  in  Paris  shortly  and 
I  deferred  giving  him  any  reply  until  I  had  seen  him. 
So   when    I   did   go   over  in  about  a  couple  of  weeks 


afterwards  I  found  Murphy  out,  and  I  told  him  that 
the  letters  would  not  be  returned,  as  they  were  going 
to  be  published. 

What  did  he  say  P — He  was  "very  much  displeased 
and  he  said  that  they  would  prefer  even  to  give  mo 
something  for  myself  to  get  them  back.  I  told  him 
that,  unfortunately,  they  had  gone  out  of  my  posses- 
sion, and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  give  them 
up. 

How  long  after  Murphy  wrote  to  you,  and  after  you 
either  wrote  to  or  saw  Mr  Houston,  did  you  see 
Murphy  in  Paris  ? — Fully  a  month. 

And  you  say  that  Murphy  wrote  to  you  about  thieo 
weeks  after  the  letters  were  bought  ? — Yes, 

When  did  you  see  Murphy  in  Paris  ? — It  was  about 
the  beginning  of  September  or,  say,theend  of  August. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Hayes  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — John  P. 

What  was  he  ? — A  civil  engineer. 

Where  ? — In  London. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  any  organization  ?— Oh, 
yes. 

What  organization  ? — The  Irish  Kepublican  Brother- 
hood. 

Did  be  hold  any  office  in  that  organizatioa  or  was 
he  merely  a  member  of  it .' — He  gave  me  to  under- 
stood that  he  was  president.  He  held  a  very  high 
position  in  it,  but  I  really  cannot  say  what. 

Do  you  know  whether  Hayes  knew  any  of  the  other 
Fenians  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Tell  me  of  your  own  knowledge  any  men  Hayes 
knew  ? — All  the  men  I  knew  in  Paris  were  his 
friends. 

Just  say  one  way  or  \he  other  whether  Hayes  knew 
Davitt  ? — I  caimot  say. 

Do  you  know  whether  Hayes  knew  Eugene  Davis  ?— > 
Yes.    He  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  his. 

Did  you  meet  Hayes  at  all  in  Paris  after  the  pur- 
chase of  the  letters  ? — I  met  him  in  the  month  ol 
April. 

Try  and  think — did  you  meet  Hayes  afterwards  ?— ■ 
Yes,  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  in  London. 

Did  you  know  Joseph  Casey  ? — Yes. 

What  was  he  ? — A  compositor. 

Was  he  connected  with  the  Irish  Eepublioan 
Brotherhood  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Then  you  do  not  know  whether  be  was  a  Fenian  oi 
not  ? — Oh  yes,  I  know  he  was  ;  he  was  in  prison  as  a 
Fenian. 

Did  you  see  Casey  in  Paris  at  any  time  ? — Yes, 
frequently. 

When  was  it  that  you"  saw  Hayes  in  London  ? — I 
should  say  about  three  months  after  I  came  home  from 
America. 

That  would  be  some  time  in  August  ? — Yes. 

Did  Hayes  produce  anything  to  you  ?  Did  you  se€ 
him  in  Paris  with  anybody  ?— The  first  occasion  I  saw 
him  in  Paris  was  in  February. 

With  whom  ?— With  Casey. 

You  saw  Hayes  and  Casey  together  in  Paris  ?— Yes. 
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Did  Hayes  produce  anything  to  you  ? — He  commenced 
to  attack  me  very  violently. 

What  do  you  mean  ? — He  was  very  abusive. 

About  what  ? 

Sir  C.  Ettssbll. — I  object  to  this.  What  have  we 
to  do  with  this  ? 

The  Pkbsidbnt.— We  cannot  tell  at  present.  It  is 
a  statement  of  fact.  It  seems  to  me  desirablu  to  have 
a  full  account. 

Siis  C.  Etjssell. — If  my  learned  friend  says  that  he 
will  call  these  persons  I  will  withdraw  my  objection, 
but  I  cannot  have  all  these  names  put  upon  me  in  this 
way. 

The  Attoekey-Generai.— I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  I  am  going  to  call  Hayes  or  any  of  these  persons, 
but  I  shall  prove  the  connexion  of  Hayes  with  many 
of  the  persons  charged.  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  Hayes  is  a  leading  member  of  the 
Irish  Eepublican  brotherhood,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  matter  that  I  propose 
to  ask  questions  as  to  what  fiayes  said  with  reference 
to  Eugene  Davis  and  these  letters. 

The  Peesident. — It  appears  that  it  is  connected 
with  these  letters. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — ^There  has  not  been  as  yet  the 
least  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the  letters.  I  submit 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  give  this  gentleman  a 
rein  for  inventing,  as  he  may  be  capable  of  doing, 
conversations  between  third  parties  which  may  affect 
the  persons  tor  whom  I  appear. 

The  President. — We  must  assume  that  the  Attorney- 
General  is  going  to  connect  the  matter  with  the 
letters. 

The  Attornby-Genekal. — I  would  postpone  it  if 
thought  necessary,  and  although  it  is  not  a  burden  to 
be  put  upon  me  I  will  undertake  to  prove  the  con- 
nexion of  Michael  Davitt  with  Hayes  and  Casey,  and  I 
state  that  with  reference  to  the  relevancy  of  the 
statements  made. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  should  prefer  that  the  proof 
should  be  given.  I  shall  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
witness  hereafter. 

The  President. — The  conversation  is  not  evidence 
in  itself,  but  if  it  be  made  in  connexion  with  some 
document  or  other  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Michael  Davitt.— I  would  say,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  I  admit  that  I  have  been  to  Paris  to 
see  both  Casey  and  Hayes  since  th6  Commission 
began. 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  have  a  conversa- 
tion with  Hayes  in  London  afterwards  ?— Yes. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  ?— No,  only  one. 

Now,  when  next,  if  at  any  time,  Mr.  Pigott,  did 
you  hear  of  any  other  letters  ? — Not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1888. 

From  whom  ?— I  do  not  want  to  state  the  names 
nnlesR  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  so. 

The  President. — You  must  answer  the  question. 

Examination  continued.— From    whom   did   you  first 


hear  of  the  other  letters  'i — From  a  man  who  went  by 
the  name  of  Tom  Brown. 

Where  ? — In  Paris. 

What  was  he  ? — ^He  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-ua« 
Gael.  I  should  say  that  I  was  introduced  to  him  by 
Hayes  in  Paris  about  a  year  before. 

You  mean  in  1886  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  Tom  Brown  was  ? — I  feel  sure 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  organization. 

Sir  0.  Eussell. — He  stated  just  now  that  ho 
knew  he  was  ;  now  he  says  that  he  feels  sure  he  was. 

Examination  continued. — Do  you  know  what  busi« 
ness  Tom  Brown  carried  on  ? — No. 

Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  before  Hayes  introduced 
you  to  him  ? — He  was  a  perfect  stranger. 

When  did  you  see  him  again  ? — ^Not  from  the  time  I 
was  introduced  to  him  until  January,  1888,  when  I 
met  him  again  by  chance  in  Paris. 

What  were  you  about  in  Paris  at  that  time  ?— Oa 
the  same  business. 

Where  did  you  see  Brown  ? — I  met  him  in  the  CaE6 
de  la  Suisse. 

When  was  that  ?— Probably  about  the  end  of  January 
or  the  beginning  of  February. 

In  what  year  ? — In  1888. 

What  did  Brown  say  to  you  ? — He  said  he  had  been 
looking  for  me,  and  that  he  knew  that  there  were 
other  letters  for  sale.  I  told  him  that  I  was  pr^ared 
to  buy  them,  and  asked  him  to  get  copies  of  them.  I 
made  an  appointment  for  the  following  day,  and  ho 
said  he  would  show  me    the  originals. 

Did  you  see  the  originals,  and  did  you  take  copies 
of  them  ?— Yes. 

Did  you,  after  taking  the  copies  of  the  letters, 
write  that  letter  to  Houston  ?  (A  letter  was  handed 
to  the  witness.) — Yes. 

It  is  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  1888,  from 
the  HStel  St.  Petersbourg,  Paris  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  enclose  to  Mr.  Houston  the  copies  of  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  copy  of  the  letter  of 
the  1.5th  of  October  to  Carey— the  Patrick  Egan 
letter  ?— Yes. 

Now  just  look,  if  you  please,  at  these  alleged 
originals  (handing  some  letters  to  the  witness).  Are 
these  the  original  letters  you  say  that  Brown  pro- 
duced to  you  in  Paris  shortly  before  your  writing  that 
letter  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes. 

Now,  taking  the  two  Parnell  letters  of  the  16th  of 
Jane,  do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  bodies  of 
those  letters  are  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  believe  the  signatures  to  be  those  of  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— Yes. 

You  believe  them  to  be  now  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Just  look  at  the  Egan  and  James  Carey  letter.  In 
whose  handwriting  is  the  body  of  that  ?— Egan's. 

Is  the  signature  Egan's  ?— Yes. 

Now,  I  wish  to  read  to  you  a  passage  in  your  own 
letter  of  February  10  :— "Thetwo'P'Iettfers.itappears, 
were  addressed  to  '  J.  O'C  "    What  do  you  mean  by 
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"  J.  O'C. "?— I  was  told  that  it  was  probably  John 
O'Connor. 

The  same  perion  who  was  known  as  Dr.  Clark  and 
Dr.  Kenealy  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that  told  you  that  ? — 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  Brown. 

"  And  the  late  Colbert."  Who  told  you  that  the  letter 
was  to  the  late  Colbert  ? — It  would  be  Brown. 

"  But  as  you  will  perhaps  notice  the  names  have 
been  erased."  We  can  see  for  ourselves  that  there 
has  been  some  scratching  or  rubbing  out  of  the  names. 
Had  the  letters  when  brought  to  you  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  scratching  out  upon  them  ? — Oh,  yes. 

"  As  to  their  being  genuine  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  The  '  E  '  letter,  as  I  told  you,  was  got  from 
Mrs.  M."  Who  did  yon  mean  by  Mrs.  M.  .'—They  told 
me  it  was  Mrs.  Mullett. 

Who  told  you  ? — Brown  and  the  other  man  I  saw. 

Who  do  you  mean  by  the  other  man  you  saw  ?— The 
man  I  saw  when  we  came  to  conclude  the  bargain. 

I  want  to  get  from  yon  what  you  meant  when  you 
wrote  this — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  anything 
about  the  other  P  letter  ;  I  will  have  to  write  to  my 
Cork  friend  about  it  when  I  get  back."  What  was 
the  other  "  P  "  letter  ? — Brown  told  me  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  man  in  Cork  to  whom  Pamell  had 
written  a  very  compromising  letter,  and  that  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  obtained.  He  gave  me  no 
particulars.  I  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  Houston 
before. 

Did  Brown  mention  the  name  of  tne  person  m  Cork 
to  whom  he  said  Mr.  Pamell  had  written  or  not  ? — 
No,  he  did  not  tell  me. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  seeing  Brown  when  you 
took  copies  of  the  letters  to  send  to  Houston,  did  you 
make  any  arrangement  with  Brown  as  to  the  price  or 
not  ? — Yes,  we  had  arranged  the  price.  I  told  him  I 
was  perfectly  certain  that  not  more  than  £500  would 
be  given  for  them,  and  he  agreed  to  take  that  at  the 
time. 

Did  you  see  Houston  when  you  came  over  ? — No,  I 
wrote  to  him.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  same  com- 
mission on  this  transaction  as  I  had  had  on  the  pre- 
vious one — namely,  100  guineas  ;  but  he  declined,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  give  me  more  than  £50.  I  said 
that  in  that  case  I  should  be  content  with  that  sum. 

You  say  in  your  letter — "  I  have  received  yours  of 
yesterday.  Here  are  the  three  letters.  The  price 
is  all  right,  only  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  half 
the  commission  I  expected  to  get  I  would  not  mind 
so  much  only  I  have  spent  about  six  months 
here  entertaining  patriots  that  I  could  not  avoid 
and  did  not  anticipate. "  Had  you  entertained  these 
gentlemen  ? — Oh,  yes^ 

How  did  you  get  the  letters  ?  What  happened  ? 
Let  us  know  about  the  actual  handing  over  of  them. 
Who  handed  them  over  to  you  ? — I  was  taken  to  the 
same  cafi  where  Brown  introduced  me  to  the  same 
men. 


To  the  same  five  men  who  brought  the  other  letters  ? 
—Yes. 

Where  was  that  ? — At  the  Caf4  Eoyal,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Eue  St.  Honore. 

Did  you  take  the  same  oath  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  pay  then  or  how  did  you  pay  ? — I  paid  the 
money  on  that  occasion.  Houston  sent  me  a  cheque 
as  before — that  is  to  say  a  letter  of  credit  or  a  cir- 
cular note  of  Cook's. 

For  what  amount  ? — I  fancy  that  there  were  two 
circular  letters,  one  for  £500  and  one  for  £50.  That 
was  £500  for  the  letters  and  £50  for  myself.  I  got 
them  cashed  and  took  the  money  that  night  and  paid 
for  them.  ' 

Theu  you  got  these  three  letters  on  the  occasion  of 
meeting  the  five  persons  with  Brown  ? — Yes.  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  had  sent  the 
letters  to  Houston  previously  and  they  were  in  his 
possession.  Of  course,  when  he  agreed  to  take  them 
he  sent  the  money. 

What  had  you  sent  them  to  Houston  for  ? — In  order 
that  he  might  examine  them.  I  said  that  they  should 
be  submitted  to  a  very  severe  test,  not  because  I  had 
any  suspicion  myself,  but  for  Ms  own  sake. 

Now,  did  you  see  Houston  after  he  had  sent  you  that 
money  to  Paris  ? — I  saw  him  on  my  return. 

Do  you  recollect  how  soon  after  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1888  ? — I  came  back,  I  think,  early  in  March 
and  I  saw  him  on  that  occasion. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  any  other  letters? — About 
the  month  of  July,  1888. 

From  whom  ? — I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  person 
who  told  me  about  them.  He  declined  to  give  me  his 
name. 

Where  ? — I  saw  him  in  Paris.  He  called  at  my  hotel 
and  said  that  he  had  thre6  letters  for  sale,  and  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  Brown,  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  from  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  such  things — 
that  I  was  a  buyer  of  them,  and  that  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  he  had  called,  hearing  that  I  was  in 
Paris.  I  asked  to  see  them,  and  he  promised  to  bring 
them,  which  he  did.  They  were  the  letters  from 
Egan's  business  place,  from  Michael  Davitt  and  from 
O 'Kelly. 

Just  look  at  these  three  (handing  letters  to  witness) 
and  tell  me  whether  they  are  the  letters  which  were 
produced  to  vou  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

Keep  them  for  a  moment,  please.  Just  take  the 
Bakery  letter.  When  was  it  this  man  came  to  you  and 
said  he  had  the  three  letters  ? — A  day  or  two  after  I 
arrived  in  Paris. 

In  July,  1888  ?— Yes. 

Look  at  that  Egan  letter,  please.  In  whose  hand- 
writing is  that  1 — Egan's. 

The  whole  of  it  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  Davitt's  handwriting  ?— I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

Is  the  alleged  Davitt  letter  in  his  handwriting  ? — I 
should  say  it  is. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  0 'Kelly's  handwriting  ?— "Xes. 
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Is  that  in  his  handwriting  (handing  witness  a  docu- 
ment) ? — Yes. 

I  think  you  mentioned  to  me  that  you  knew  Mr. 
O'Kelly  for  some  time  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  he  was  in  my  em- 
ployment for  some  time. 

What  was  said  about  the  price  of  these  letters  ? — I 
told  the  man  myself  that  I  did  not  think  they  were 
worth  anything.  He  asked  me  £500  for  them.  1  told 
him  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  £500,  and  I 
offered  him  £200.  I  also  told  him  I  should  expect  a 
considerable  percentage  on  that  amount. 

Did  he  give  you  anything  out  of  the  £200  ?— He  gave 
me  two  sums,  amounting  to  close  on  £50. 

Was  it  the  same  man  who  came  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  see  anybody  else  in  connexion  with  this  last 
batch  of  letters  ? — Nobody  except  him. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  the  hotel. 

Did  yon  bring  these  letters  over  to  Mr.  Houston  ? — 
I  sent  them  to  him  by  post. 

Was  that  before  or  after  they  were  sold  ? — Before. 
He  kept  them,  I  think,  for  nearly  a  week. 

Did  he  send  you  the  money  for  them  ? — Yes,  he  sent 
the  money  for  them. 

How  ? — I  think  in  bank  notes. 

Bank  of  England  notes  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  what  amounts — fives,  tens,  or  what? 
—I  think  four  £50  notes. 

Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  with  reference  to  both  the  second 
and  third  batch,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  writing 
these  letters  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

Is  it  true  that  you  forged  them  or  any  part  of  them, 
or  the  signature  to  any  one  of  them? — Certainly  not. 

YoQ  told  us  at  the  beginning  that  you  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  Houston  for  absolute  secrecy,  and  that  your 
name  should  not  be  disclosed  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  keep  auydocumeuts  as  the  transaction  went 
on  ? — I  had  a  number  of  letters,  which  accumulated 
from  some  carelessness,  lying  about  my  house,  but 
when  I  came  to  change  my  address  in  the  early  part 
of  1887, 1  collected  them  together  and  put  them  in  the 
fire.  Afterwards,  whenever  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  I 
destroyed  it  after  reading  it. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  1887  ;  do  you  remember 
the  exact  month  ?— February. 

All  you  had  then  were  destroyed,  and  after  that  you 
destroyed  everyone  as  you  received  it  ? — Yes. 

Prior  to  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  had 
you  ever  released  Mr.  Houston  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  undertaking  he  had  given  you  to  keep  your 
name  secret  ?— Well,  I  contended  I  had  not  released 
him.     He  contended  I  had. 

When  did  he  contend  that  ?— Just  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Commission. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  just  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Commission  Mr.  Houston  said  you 
had  released  him  ? — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  first  go  to  Mr.  Soames's  ofince  ?— I 
think  it  was  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  Commission. 

Who  took  you  there  ?— Mr.  Houstonc 


Now,  prior  to  your  going  to  Mr.  Soames's  ofiSce, 
had  you  received  a  subpcena  from  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  on  September  22,  1888. 

Had  you  received  any  subpcena  for  the  O'Donnell 
trial  from  anybody  ? — No. 

Had  any  communication  been  made  to  you  by  any- 
body on  Mr.  Parnell's  behalf  until  September,  1888  ? 
—Oh,  no. 

Now,  after  that,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  service 
upon  you  of  the  subpcena  by  Mr.  Lewis,  what  was  tha 
next  communication  made  to  you  by  anybody  you 
afterwards  found  out  to  be  connected  with  Mr.  Lewiai 
or  his  clients  P — A  man  came  to  me,  I  think  it  was 
some  time  in  October. 

I  think  I  can  fix  the  date  for  you.  Give  us  the  man's 
name  ? — Whelan. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — He  wrote  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Lewis    wrote    to    him    previously   to    that. 

The  Attobnkt-Genebal.— Yes.  Now  I  call  for 
those  letters. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  will  give  you  copies. 

The  Attoenby-Genekal. — ^Well,  1  will  use  tha 
copies  for  the  present,  but  I  shall  want  to  see  tha 
originals.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  letter  dated  "  Octo- 
ber 4,  1888,  ll.Sandycove-avenue,  Kingstown." 

"  Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  subpoena  with 
which  you  have  caused  me  to  be  served  requiring  my 
attendance  before  the  Paruell  Commission  on  the  22d 
of  November  and  after,  I  may  ask  what  arrangement 
you  propose  to  make  for  the  defrayal  of  my  travelling 
and  hotel  expenses,  as  well  as  what  compensation  you 
consider  I  should  have  for  the  loss  of  time  and  of  in- 
come consequent  thereon.  I  make  this  request  at 
this  early  date  because  of  the  likelihood  that  busi- 
ness may  call  me  away  from  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  this  little  matter  arranged  before 
I  leave.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that  what- 
ever advantages  your  clients  expect  to  obtain  from  my 
examination  cannot  but  be  certain  to  be  outweighed 
and  neutralized  by  admissions  drawn  from  me  in  cross- 
examination  by  the  other  side.  That  I  shall  make 
such  admissions  only  under  strong  pressure  and  with 
much  regret  I  beg  you — and  also  those  for  whom 
you  are  acting — to  believe  ;  but  of  course  they  cannot 
be  withheld,  except  under  such  penalties  as  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  incur  under  existing  conditions. 
Awaiting  the  favour  of  an  early  reply,  I  am,  gentle- 
men, faithfully  yours,  KlOHAED  PlGOTT.  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Lewis,  Solicitors,  London." 

Have  you  got  the  letter  you  received  from  Messrs, 
Lewis  and  Lewis  in  reply  ? — Yes. 

The  letter  was  handed  to  counsel. 

The  Attoenby-General. — The  reply  of  Messrs.  Lewis 
is  dated  from  Ely-place,  October  5,  1888  : — 

•  '  Sir, — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  4th 
instant,  in  which  you  ask  what  arrangements  we  pro- 
pose to  make  for  the  defrayal  of  your  travelling  and 
hotel  expenses  as  well  as  compensation  for  your  loss 
of  time.  In  reply,  we  have  to  inform  you  that  we 
shall  forward  to  our  agent  in  Dublin  in  due  course  tha 
amount  of  your  travelling  and  other  expenses,  and  the 
usual  sum  payable  to  witnesses.  You  will,  however, 
not  attend  the  Commission  until  you  receive  payment , 
and  notice  to  attend.  With  reference  to  the  other  [ 
portion  of  your  letter,  in  which   you   state   that   upon  ' 
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cross-examination  you  will  have  to  make  under  strong 
pressure  and  with  much  regret  such  admissions  aS 
will  outweigh  and  neutralize  your  evidence  in  chief, 
we  have  only  to  say  that  our  clients  will  expect  you 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  Yours 
obediently,  LEWia  and  Lewis," 

Do  you  remember  whether,  with  the  exception  of 
these  two  letters,  anything  passed  between  yoa  and 
Messrs.  Lewis  or  their  clients  before  the  man  Whelan 
called  upon  yon  ? — Nothing  more. 

Did  Whelan  call  upon  yon  ? — Yes. 

SlK  C.  KusSBLL. — I  think  we  had  better  have  the 
whole  of  this  out.  I  am  instructed  that  Mr.  Lewis 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Whelan.  I  only  wish  your 
Lordships  to  have  that  in  mind  as  we  go  along. 

The  ATTOKlfJET-GENEKAL. — I  will  repeat  my  ques- 
tion.   Did  Whelan  call  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  a  stranger  to  you  ? — Yes,  quite  a  stranger. 

Did  he  send  in  his  card,  "  W.  D.  Whelan,  solicitor, 
TuUamore  "  ? — Yes,  that  is  his  card. 

Was  "  Solicitor,  TuUamore,"  written  on  it  ? — He 
wrote  it  on  it  when  he  came. 

What  did  Whelan  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me  he  had 
permission  to  pay  my  expenses  over  to  London,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  an  interview  with  a  party  who  had 
arrived  from  America  to  see  me  on  very  important 
business.  Of  course  I  declined  to  go  over.  That  is 
substantially  all  that  passed.  Ho  urged  me  rather  to 
go.  When  leaving,he  said  he  would  communicate  with 
somebody  and  call  again  the  following  day  and  tell 
me  the  result. 

Did  he  call  on  the  following  day  ? — Yes,  and  stated 
that  he  was  authorized  to  say  that  this  individual 
who  had  come  to  see  me  from  America  would  be  heard 
of  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  place,  and  that,  if  an  inter- 
view took  place,  it  would  be  at  Mr.  Labouchere's 
house  and  in  his  presence. 

Had  yon  ever  made  Mr.  Labouchere's  acquaintance 
before  this  ? — No. 

Did  you  agree  to  go  then,  or  did  you  still  decline  ? 
—I  still  declined  to  go.  I  required  some  more  informa- 
tion as  to  his  business. 

Did  he  call  next  day  ? — The  next  day  he  called 
again,  accompanied  by  another  gentleman,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Sinclair,  and  said  he  came  direct  from 
Mr.  Labouehere. 

Do  you  know  whether  Sinclair  was  his  real  name  ? 
•—Oh,  no  ;  I  heard  a  little  time  after  his  name  was 
O'Brien. 

When  did  you  hear  that  ? — Some  time  after. 

From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Houston. 

Was  Sinclair  or  O'Brien  a  stranger  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Whelan  was  with  him  P-^Yea. 

What  did  Sinclair  say  to  yon  ? — He  said  he  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Pamell  to  me  to  endeavour  to  get  me  to  assist 
Mr.  Egan.  He  said  Mr.  Labouehere  was  acting  for 
Mr.  Egan.  I  wanted  him  to  give  me  some  more  par- 
ticulars. He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  more  letters  or 
any  other  documents  written  by  Mr.  Egan  or  Mr. 
pamell,  or  any  of  the  parties  implicated,  and  I  said  I 


had  no  letters.  He  then  proposed  that  I  should  go  to 
London  to  see  Mr.  Labouehere. 

Did  you  say  you  would  not  go,  or  what  ? — I  told 
him  I  was  ready  to  go  ;  and  on  leaving  he  gave  me  a 
£5  note  to  pay  my  passage  across,  telling  me  I  would 
have  to  wait  till  I  received  a  wire  from  him  to  cross. 

Is  that  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  on  the  17th  of  Octbber  recpive  this  tele- 
gram from  him  : — "  Reply  paid.  Would  it  suit  you 
to  come  over  Friday  or  Saturday  ?  Eeply,  John  Sin- 
clair, 19,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London"  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  I  think  I  had  left  Kingstown  before  the 
telegram  arrived,  and  it  was  sent  after  me. 

Did  you  reply  by  telegram  ? — I  think  I  did. 

The  Attobhey-Genekal. — I  call  for  that  telegram. 

SlE  C.  RirssKLL.— I  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnekal  (to  witness).— Do  yon  re> 
member  telegraphing  to  him  again  ? — Yes  ;  I  tele- 
graphed to  him  to  tell  him  I  had  arrived  in  London. 
I  telegraphed  to  19,  Henrietta-street. 

Did  you  receive  a  telegram  on  October  21  ? — Yes. 

I  think  that  was  forwarded  to  you  ? — Yes. 

(Reading.)  "  Am  ready  for  you.  Reply  your  wishes. 
My  address  is  17,  not  19,  Henrietta-street.— Sinclair." 
— Yes,  that  was  the  telegram  that  followed  me  to 
London. 

And  there  is  another  received  by  you  on  Novem- 
ber 19  :— "  Certainly  I  cabled  my  Western  friend.  He 
is  coming  East.  You  will  hear  all  details  on  Sunday. 
Kindly  be  prepared  to  act  and  make  your  arrange- 
ments."   Now,  you  came  to  London  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  call  at  17  or  19,  Henrietta-street  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  in  October  you  arrived 
in  London  ? — It  was  on  a  Sunday.  I  do  not  recollect 
the  date.  I  called  several  times  on  Sinclair,  or 
O'Brien,  but  did  not  see  him.  I  left  a  letter  for 
him. 

Did  he  call  upon  you  at  Anderton's  Hotel  ? — Yes, 
afterwards. 

What  arrangement  did  he  make  with  you  ? — He 
made  an  appointment  for  the  following  evening  to 
meet  Mr.  Labouehere  and  come  to  an  understand' 
ing. 

And  he  sent  you  upon  the  same  day—"  To-morrow 
at  my  place,  at  8  evening. — Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta- 
street."  Was  that  before  or  after  the  interview  ?■— 
That  was  before  the  interview. 

Did  yon  go  to  his  place  ? — I  went  to  his  place  that 
evening  according  to  appointment,  and  expressed  very 
great  disappointment  at  not  meeting  Mr.  Labouehere 
according  to  agreement. 

What  did  he  say  ?— In  point  of  fact  I  declined  to 
hold  any  conversation  on  the  subject.  I  had  reason  to 
mistrust. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  Mr.  Egan  ?— 
Nothing  more  than  what  he  said  before.  I  think  he 
told  me  Mr.  Egan  was  coming  across  himself. 

Do  yon  remember  his  reading  a  letter  to  you  from 
Mr.  Labouehere.  or  a  passage  from  a  letter  ? — Yes,  I 
do. 
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What  was  the  passage  ?t-I  really  iorget  now  what 
it  was.  I  cannot  remember  exactly.  I  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  it. 

You  may  just  as  well  identify  the  gentleman.  Look 
at  this  photograph  (handing  witness  a  group  of  three). 
Is  either  of  those  three  gentlemen  Mr.  Sinclair  ? — 
Yes,  the  middle  one. 

Do  you  know  who  the  other  two  are  ? — No,  I  do 
not. 

Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  going  to  Mr. 
L.ibouchere's  house  on  that  occasion  ? — He  pressed 
me  very  strongly  to  go  at  once  with  him  to  Mr. 
Labouchere's  house. 

Did  you  go  or  not  ? — I  refused  to  go. 

Did  you  make  any  arrangement  then  about  meeting 
Mr.  Labouchere  ? — He  said  he  would  undertake  to 
arrange  for  an  interview  on  the  following  morning  at 
11  o'clock. 

Did  he  on  the  same  night  send  you  a  telegram, 
"  To-morrow  morning,  at  11  sharp,  at  my  place,  17, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden  "  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  after  that  see  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes  ;  both 
by  wj;iting  and  conversation  I  kept  Mr.  Houston  in- 
formed of  the  whole  proceedings. 

Did  anything  pass  between  you  and  Mr.  Houston  on 
that  occasion  in  reference  to  the  appointment  for  you 
to  see  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — Yes  ;  he  told  me  he  had 
been  advised    I    had  better  let  the  matter  drop. 

Did  you,  in  consequence,  send  a  telegram  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  ? — 1  did. 

The  ATTOENET-GENEBAli.— I  Call  for  that  tele- 
gram. 

Sir  C  BT7SSELL. — I  have  not  got  it. 

The  Attoenet-Geuebal. — Have  you  a  copy  of  the 
telegram  you  sent  ? — I  think  I  gave  Mr.  Soames  a 
copy. 

Was  this  it  ?  "  John  Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. — Cannot  keep  appointment.  Matters 
have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  will  not  proceed 
further.— ElGOTT. '  '—Yes. 

And  on  the  23d  did  you  send  this  one  : — "  Sinclair, 
17,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  23d  October. — 
Wired  you  last  night  as  follows  to  wrong  ad(^ess, 
and  it  was  not  delivered  : — '  Cannot  keep  appoint- 
ment. Matters  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  shall 
not  proceed  further. — Pigott  '  "? — Yes. 

Did  you  on  the  same  date  write  to  Mr.  Labouchere  ? 
—I  did. 

Was  the  letter  to  Mr.  Labouchere  with  or  without 
Mr.  Houston's  knowledge  ?.— Without  his  knowledge. 

When  did  you  first  communicate  to  Mr.  Houston  the 
matters  respecting  your  interviews  with  Mr,  Labou- 
chere, about  which  I  am  about  to  question  you  ? — I 
think  it  was  at  the  end  of  that  week.  No  ;  I  am 
mistaken.  Immediately  after  the  Sinclair  affair  I 
went  back  to  Dublin. 

It  is  not  very  important,  but  just  try,  if  you  can,  to 
Recollect  the  exact  date  that  you  told  Mr.  Houston  of 
jour  interviews  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Lewis,  and 


Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  told  him  the  very  day  before  I  made 
that  declaration,  I  think. 

That  would  be  the  6th  of  November  ?— Yes  ;  I  think 
so. 

I  call  for  the  letter  of  the  23d  of  October,  Richard 
Pigott  to  Mr.  Labouchere. 

Sin  C.  EusSELL — Mc.  Labouchere  is  here  ;  call  on 
him. 

The  Attoknet-Gehekal  (to  witness). — Did  you  get 
back  the  letter  of  the  23d  of  October,  1888,  that  you 
wrote  to  Mr.  Labouchere  ?— I  think  I  did.  Oh,  I  did, 
yes,  but  I  think  I  destroyed  it. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  it  ? — Yes,  this  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
my  own  handwriting. 

Will  you  hand  that  in,  please  ? 

The  Attoeney-Genbral  then  read  the  following 
letter  :— 

"  Private  and  Confidential. 
"  Anderton's  Hotel, 

"  Fleet  St.,  Oct.  23,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  apparent 
discourtesy  in  not  keeping  an  appointment  made  by 
Mr.  Sinclair  to  meet  you  this  morning.  I  wired  him 
at  once  on  receipt  of  his  message  that  I  could  not 
attend,  but  unfortunately  misdirected  the  telegram 
and  he  consequently  did  not  receive  it.  I  sincerely 
regret  the  blunder,  but  there  is  now  no  help  for  it. 

' '  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  you  misapprehend 
how  matters  really  stand  ?  Mr.  Sinclair  showed  me  a 
letter  which  you  wrote  him  in  which  you  speak  of  my 
'  evidence  '  as  presumably  having  been  tendered  for 
sale  through  that  gentleman.  That  is  not  so,  nor  is 
there  any  foundation  for  such  an  assertion.  My  anxiety 
is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  giving  any  evidence  whatever. 
What  occur.ed  was  simply  this : — A  gentletnan,  named 
Whelan,  called  at  my  place  in  Kingstown  on  last  Sun- 
dayjweek  to  propose  that  1  should  accompany  him  to 
London  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with 
an  Irish-American  who  had  just  arrived  there.  I 
declined  without  further  information.  Afterwards  the 
same  gentleman  informed  me  that  the  meeting — if  it 
came  off — between  this  new  arrival  and  myself  would 
take  place  at  your  house.  Still  I  was  not  satisfied. 
Then  Mr.  Sinclair  appeared  himself,  and — to  put  it 
shortly— suggested  that  I  should  help  Mr,  Egan,  tor 
whom  he  was  acting.  I  replied  in  effect  that  I  was 
willing  to  do  so  if  it  were  made  worth  my  while,  and 
if  I  were  shown  how  I  could  be  of  service.  He  then 
presented  me  with  £5,  and  told  me  to  await  a  sum- 
mons from  him  to  go  over  to  London  and  see  you.  The 
£5,  I  regarded,  of  course,  was  to  defray  travelling 
expenses,  and  accordingly  I  came  over.  He  called  on 
me  here  on  Sunday  evening,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  with  eithei 
yourself  or  Mr,  Justin  M'Carthy  to  take  place  the  fol- 
lowing day.  That  night  he  wired  me  thus  :— '  To- 
morrow evening  at  8,  my  place,'  I  attended  at  that 
hour,  prepared  to  meet  with  yourself  or  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
but  instead  found  only  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  had  nothing 
to  show  but  the  letter  from  you  that  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  which  I  could  not  regard  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  moreover  made  what  I  consider  an  attempt 
to  trap  me.  On  consideration  I  thought  it  better  to 
hold  no  further  communication  with  that  gentleman, 
and  wired  him  to  that  effect. 

"  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
friendly   conversation   with  you   with   a  view  to    an 
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arrangement,  or  with  Mr.  M'Carthy,  or  (better  still, 
to  save  time)  with  Mr.  Pamell  himself.  Nothing  miy 
come  of  it,  but  no  harm  can  be  done  to  anyone,  as  of 
course  what  passes  will  be  entirely  conCdeutial — as  I 
am  sure  you  will  also  regard  this  letter,  which  perhaps 
you  will  send  me  back  when  you  have  read  it,  so  that 
I  may  destroy  it,  and  it  may  have  highly  important 
results. 

"  As  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  am  watched,  it  may 
be  difficult  to  arrange  for  an  interview,  but  perhaps 
you  can  suggest  a  safe  place. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Ed.  Pigott. 

"  H.  Labouohere,  Esq.,  M.P." 

Sir  C.  Russell. — This  is  in  answer  to  a  letter 
which  he 

The  President. — Oh,  he  said  so  ;  this  is  a  copy. 

The  Attobsby-Genbral. — Did  Mr.  Labouchere  give 
you  that  letter  back  in  a  subsequent  interview  ? — He 
did. 

Previous  to  that  did  you  have  any  letter  from  Mr. 
Labouchere  ? — No. 

Did  you  burn  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Labouchere  ? 
—I  did. 

Now,  you  told  me  that  you  wrote  this  letter  with- 
out Mr.  Houston's  knowledge.  Why  did  you  write 
it? 

Sir  C.  Eusskll. — Is  that  a  question  that  can  be 
put  to  the  witness  ? 

The  President. — I  do  not  think  it  is  of  importance 
to  follow  up.  We  can  draw  our  own  inferences — that 
will  be  after  we  have  heard,  you  know,  the  explana- 
tion of  other  people. 

The  Attorney-Gekeral. — Now,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1888,  did  you  receive  this  card  from  Mr. 
Labouchere  ? — I  did. 

My  Lords,  it  is  wrongly  dated  by  Mr.  Labouchere. 
It  was  posted  in  London  October  24.  It  is  dated 
by     Mr.    Labouchere    October    25,  1888.     (Beading.) 

"  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W. 

"  Oct.  25th,  '88. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  will  be  here  at  10  30  to-morrow 
morning'  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  for  a  con- 
fidential conversation,  which,  as  you  say,  can  do  no 
harm,  if  it  does  no  good.  I  will  return  you  yoL-r 
letter  when  you  come.  I  think  that  this  house  would 
be  the  best  place,  for  it  certainly  is  not  watched, 
and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  throw  off  any  one  coming 
here  as  going  elsewhere.  Your  best  plan  I  should 
think  would  be  to  take  the  Underground,  and  get  out 
at  Victoria  Station.  The  house  is  close  by. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

*'  H.  Labouchere." 

Did  you  receive  on  the  same  day  this  telegram  ?— 
"  At  seven  this  evening  "  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  on  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  anybody  there  besides  Mr.  Labouchere  ? 
—I  found  Mr.  Pamell. 

Will  you  tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  what  passed 
between  you,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
it  at  any  time  Mr.  Parnell  was  out  of  the  room,  just 
tell  us  ?  How  did  the  conversation  begin  ? — I  think, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  Mr.  Pamell  commenced  the 
conversation.    What   he    said  was   to   the  effect  that 


they  held  proofs  in  their  hands  that  would  convict 
me  of  the  forgery  of  all  the  letters,  and  he  asked  me 
with  regard  to  a  statement  in  my  letter  to  the  effect 
that  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  giving  evidence, 
whether  I  intended  to  do  that.  I  explained  that  I 
had  not  yet  been  subpoenaed  by  The  Times  up  to  that 
time,  and  that  the  only  subpoena  I  had  received  was 
from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  it  had  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  he  could  induce  Mr.  Lewis  to  withdraw  his 
subpoena,  so  that  I  might  manage  in  that  way  to  avoid 
coming  forward  at  all.  Mr.  Parnell  was  of  opinion 
that  that  could  not  be  done  ;  that  Mr.  Lewis  could 
not  withdraw  it  ;  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  appear. 
Then  I  think  Mr.  Labouchere  took  up  the  running. 
He  was  rather  facetious.  He  made  a  proposition  to 
me  right  out  that  I  should  appear  in  the  witness-box 
and  swear  I  forged  the  letters,  thereby  entitling  my- 
self to  receive  the  Commissioners'  certificate  of 
indemnity.  He  said  it  was  certainly  his  reading  of 
the  law,  and  Mr.  Parnell  agreed  with  him  that  such 
was  the  case,  that  it  was  an  extremely  simple  matter, 
merely  going  into  the  box,  taking  an  oath,  and  walk- 
ing out. 

I  want  to  get  this  a  little  closer,  please.  The  sug- 
gestion' that  you  should  go  into  the  box  and  say  you 
forged  the  letters  and  get  your  certificate  came  from 
Mr.  Labouchere  ? — Distinctly.  He  urged  as  a  further 
inducement  to  me  to  do  this  that  I  would  become  im- 
mensely popular  in  Ireland.  (Laughter.)  The  fact 
that  I  had  swindled  The  Times  would  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  secure  me  a  seat  in  Parliament  (laughter)  ; 
and  he  added  that,  if  at  any  future  time  I  should 
decide  to  go  to  the  United  States,he  would  undertake 
that  I  should  be  received  by  a  torchlight  procession. 
(Laughter.)  Of  course,  I  could  scarcely  believe  he 
was  serious.     (Laughter.) 

The  President. — I  must  say,  whether  this  is  true 
or  not,  it  is  not  a  subject    fit  for  laughter. 

Witness  (continuing). — I  should  have  mentioned  that 
before  the  conversation  commencedat  all, Mr.Labouchere 
took  me  outside  the  door  and  cautioned  me  not  to  say 
anything  about  money  before  Mr.  Parnell. 

Now,  one  moment,  it  you  please.  Was  anything  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conversation  about  its 
being  private  and  confidential  ? — Oh,  certainly. 
I  said  before  we  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  that  I  presumed  we  were  met  there  strictly  in 
private,  that  it  was  confidential,  and  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  assented. 

Do  you  remember  anything  else  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
said  ? — He  repeated  what  Mr.  Parnell  said  as  regards 
the  proofs  that  he  pretended  to  have,  saying  that  I 
myself  forged  the  letters. 

Did  Mr.  Labouchere  give  any  reason  when  he  told 
you  not  to  say  anything  about  money  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Parnell  ?— Yes  ;  he  said  it  would  be  highly 
improper  and  illegal  also,  and  probably  expose  him  to 
penalties  if  such  communications  were  made  direct  to 
any  of  the  principals  or  their  solicitor. 

Did  anything  further  pass  at  that  interview  ? — Yes  : 
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Mr.  Parnell  continued  to  appeal  to  my  own  selfTinte- 
rest,  and  to  my  great  surprise  a  gentleman  was  intro- 
duced, who  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  George  Lewis.  I  had 
no  intimation  whatever  that  he  was  to  be  present,  and 
directly  he  appeared  I  saw  it  was  a  trap. 

Had  anything  been  said  about  Mr.  George  Lewis 
appearing  at  the  interview  before  he  came  into  the 
room  ? — Nothing  whatever.  It  was  totally  unexpected 
by  me. 

Had  you  said  anything  before  Mr.  Lewis  came  in 
about  your  having  communicated  a  statement  to  The 
Tunes  already  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Had  you  said  that  you  bad  been  to  Mr.  Soames's 
already  and  made  a  statement  ? — Not  before  Mr.  Lewis 
came  in. 

Had  you  cade  a  statement  at  Mr.  Soames's  office  ?— 
I  had. 

Are  you  able  to  fix  the  exact  date  ? — ^Not  further 
than  I  have  said. 

How  long  before  the  interview  was  it  that  you  had 
made  that  statement  ? — I  should  think  about  a  week. 

The  19th,  my  Lords,  is  the  date  Mr.  Soames  has 
already  fixed  as  the  date  he  was  there.  (To  witness.) 
Now,  tell  me,  as  near  as  yoii  can  recollect,  what 
passed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  or  what  Mr, 
Lewis  himself  said  ? — Mr.  Lewis  assumed  his  severest 
manner.     (Laughter.) 

A  severe  manner  would  you  say  ? 

Sir  C.  RtrsSELL. — No,  let  us  have  it  exactly  as  he 
says  it. 

The  Attornet-General. — You  mean  he  could  not 
have  been  more  severe  ? — He  sat  opposite  to  me  in  a 
chair,  and  raised  his  hand  in  a  threatening  manner, 
and  denounced  me  as  a  forger.  He  said  he  could  show 
how  it  was  done — that  I  had  received  certain  letters 
in  1831  and  1882,  and  taken  certain  passages  out  of 
those  letters — words  and  phrases — and  simply  copied 
them  into  the  letters  he  alleged  to  be  forgeries.  I 
denied  that,  of  course  ;  and  I  suppose  he  found  his 
threats  had  no  effect,  for  he  became  much  more  con- 
ciliatory. He  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  declared  that  if  I  would  only  follow  out 
his  directions  and  concede  to  the  wishes  of  his  clients, 
he  would  be  my  very  best  friend.  (Laughter.)  Other- 
wise, of  course,  I  could  expect  no  quarter  from  them, 
and  would  probably  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  and 
forgery  and  several  other  things.  I  admit  I  was  con- 
siderably flurried  over  that,  and  cannot  exactly  re- 
collect what  I  said. 

You  had  not  expected  this  ? — It  was  quite  unex- 
pected, and  I  was  utterly  taken  by  surprise. 

When  Mr.  Lewis  was  there,  were  Mr.  Famell  and 
Mr.  Lewis  present  all  the  time  ? — Oh,  yes,  all  the 
time  except  for  a  minute,  of  which  I  have  told  you. 

When  they  said  you  had  copied  from  letters,  did  you 
say  anything  ? — I  denied  that  I  had  any  letters,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Lewis  called  my  attention  to  a  correspond- 
ence I  had  had  with  Bgan  in  1881  which  appeared  in 
print.     Of  course  I  recollect  that. 

Do  you  remember  saying  anything  as  to  whether  you 


had  any  letters  of  Mr.  Pamell's  or  Bgan's  ?— No,  I 
said  I  had  not. 

Now,  as  to  something  which  occurred  when  all 
were  not  present  ?— When  Mr.  Lewis  had  recovered  his 
good  humour,  or  pretended  to,  Mr.  Labouchere 
beckoned  me  outside  the  door.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  stated  that  I 
did  not  know  exactly  whether  I  had  been  promised 
£5,000  or  had  demanded  it. 

One  or  the  other  ? — One  or  the  other.  Outside, 
referring  to  that,  Mr.  Labouchere  said  that  he  him- 
self was  prepared  to  pay  me  £1,000,  but  of  course  I 
was  not  to  mention  anything  about  it  to  Mr.  Famell. 

The  President.— Where  was  this  ?— We  were  in  the 
library  on  the  ground  floor,  and  he  beckoned  to  me  to 
come  outside  into  the  entrance  hall.        i 

The  President.— Is  that  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  then  took  place  ? — Up  to  that  time. 

The  Attorney-General.— What  did  you  say  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  ? — I  said  I  thought  itwas  a  very  handsome 
sum.  I  did  not  say  whether  I  would  take  it  or  no,  only 
I  raised  no  objection.  I  took  it  that  he  understood  I 
agreed  to  take  that  sum.  On  returning  into  the  room  I 
said  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  come  i^to  a 
witness-box  and  swear  a  lie.  Mr.  Lewis  explained  to 
me  that  the  necessity  of  my  going  into  the  witness 
box  might  be  avoided  by  adopting  his  suggestion  that 
I  was  to  write  to  The  Times  to  state  that  I  believed 
the  letters  were  forgeries,  or  that  I  had  forged  them 
myself.  At  all  events,  I  was  to  acquaint  The  Times 
with  the  fact  that  I  believed  the  letters  were  for- 
geries, and  thereupon  The  Times  would  naturally  with- 
draw the  letters.  Of  course,  Mr.  Labouchere's  offer 
was  to  stand  good,  I  understood. 

When  that  suggestion  was  made  by  Lewis  were  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  Mr.  Parnell  present  ? — They  were. 

£efore  Mr.  Labouchere  called  you  out  to  him  had 
there  been  any  conversation  between  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Labouchere  which  you  did  not  overhear  ? — I  heard 
Mr.  Labouchere  indistinctly  discussing  the  amount 
they  ought  to  offer.  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the 
room,  but  I  doubt  if  he  heard  the  conversation. 

Was  that  immediately  before  Mr.  Labouchere 
beckoned  you  out  ? — Immediately  before  he  beckoned 
me  out. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Do  I  understand  that 
this  was  after  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — After  7  in 
the  evening. 

Examination  continued. — Do  you  remember  any« 
thing  else  that  passed  ? — Nothing  very  important, 
except  that  I  pleaded  very  strongly  for  time  to 
consider  the  offer  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  he 
was  very  unwilling.  They  all  three  strongly  urged 
me  to  decide  there  and  then. 

What  time  did  you  leave  ?— About  9  o'clock,  and 
went  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning  did  anybody  come  to  the  hotel  ? 
— I  ought  to  mention  that  finally  it  had  been  arranged 
I  was  to  meet  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  following  day. 

Did  Mr.  Lewis  come  the  next  day  ? — He  came  to  tho 
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hotel  the  next  day  between  1  and  2  o'clock.  It  was 
during  the  interval  that  the  Court  adjourned  for 
luncheon. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  came  ? — He  rather  surprised 
me  by  saying  he  had  come  to  take  a  statement  from  me 
which  I  had  arranged  the  night  before  to  give. 

What  did  you  say  ? — I  told  him  I  did  not  understand 
that  I  had  arranged  to  give  any  statement.  I  did,  how- 
ever, enter  into  details.  I  told  him,  as  well  as  I  could 
recollect,  the  substance  of  what  I  gave  to  Mr.  Soames 
as  my  evidence. 

Did  he  take  it  down  ? — Be  did. 

I  call  for  those  notes.  (To  witness.)  Were  they  in 
pencil  or  in  ink  ? — In  pencil. 

Now,  as  near  as  you  can,  tell  us  what  you  said  to 
Mr.  Lewis  on  that  day  ? — I  saw  clearly 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Never  mind  what  you  saw 
clearly  ;    tell  ns  what  took  place. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnebal.— Whatdid  you  say  to  Mr. 
Lewis  ? — After  giving  him  the  statement  of  the  evi- 
dence I  was  to  give  in  the  case  (the  statement  that  I 
had  made  to  Mr.  Soames)  I  asked  him  whether  the 
arrangement  between  myself  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
would  hold  good  provided  I  conld  induce  The  Times 
to  withdraw  the  letters,  and  he  said  "  certainly." 
More  than  that,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  donbt  about 
Mr.  Labonchere's  solvency  or  his  bona  fides,  and  said 
that  I  might  make  any  inquiries  I  liked,  or  go  and 
see  the  gentleman  himself. 

The  Attobnbt-Gbnebal  said  he  would  read  the 
statement.  (To  witness.)  Tell  us  if  it  was  taken 
down  in  writing  by  Mr.  Lewis  at  the  time  ? — ^Not 
altogether  ;  he  simply  made  notes  at  my  request,  in 
pencil. 

Tell  us  as  nearly  as  you  recollect  what  yon  told 
Mr.  Lewis  that  day  ? — I  told  him  of  the  visit  to 
Lausanne  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
as  I  have  given  them  in  evidence  to-day,  as  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  and  also  that  I  obtained  the  letters  in 
Paris  on  three  several  occasions.  I  mentioned  the 
sum  I  had  paid  for  them,  for  whom  I  had  got  them, 
and  through  whom  The  Times  got  them. 

Anything  else  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing else. 

The  Attobney-GbneeAL  then  read  the  notes  of  the 
statement  to  Mr.  Lewis  : — 

"  November  or  December,  1885,  contemplated 
printing  pamphlet  about  Land  League  funds.  Applica- 
tion to  Grosvenor  to  help  me.  He  sent  Houston  to 
me,  who  brought  out  and  distributed  it.  '  Pamellism 
Unmasked.' Paid  about  £80 for  printing  and  for  dis- 
tribution of  5,000  copies. 

"  Late  December  Houston  came  and  asked  if  I 
knew  anybody  to  compromise  Parnell.  I  said  I  did 
not  know  anything.  He  pressed  me  very  strongly  and 
he  mentioned  the  names  of  certain  men  in  the  organi- 
zation whom  I  knew.  Lausanne,  January,  1880, 
Eugene  Davis.  He  said  an  Invincible  had  a  number 
of  letters  and  amongst  others  an  apology  from  Mr. 
Parnell  about  the  Phoeqix  Park  murders.  I  reported 
to  Houston  some  time  after.  He  sent  me  in  search  of 
these  documents  about  February,  1886.  1  made  several 


journeys  to  Paris  about  these  letters.  I  went  to 
America  in  May,  1886.  I  did  not  get  them  there. 
I  went  back  to  Paris,  and  I  got  them  there  in  the 
month  of  July.  At  that  time  I  got  six  letters,  three 
of  Parnell's  and  three  of  Egan's.  Amongst  the  three  of 
Parnell's  was  The  Times  letter.  I  cannot  say  who  I 
got  them  from.  Houston  went  with  me  in  Paris, 
gave  me  £500  for  them  to  pay  for  them  and  £100  for 
myself.  I  paid  £500  for  them.  I  did  not  believe 
them  to  be  genuine,  and  I  was  surprised  he  took  them 
without  examination,  and  when  he  did  examine  them 
a  considerable  time  after  he  appeared  to  doubt  them. 
I  offered  to  get  back  the  money  and  return  the  letters; 
he  refused.  The  Times  publication  came  upon  me  by 
surprise  and  alarmed  me,  and  I  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Walsh  asking  him  to  put  me  in  communication  with 
Parnell  that  he  might  expose  the  thing.  He  replied 
that  it  would  not  be  effective  unless  I  gave  up  the 
name  of  the  forger.  Nothing  done'  until  the  O'Don- 
nell  trial  was  talked  about  in  February,  1888.  A  man 
came  from  America.  I  was  given  to  understand  he  had 
some  documents  and  Houston  asked  me  to  see  him. 
I  won't  give  his  name.  I  went  to  him  and  got  three 
letters,  one  the  Egan  letter  to  Carey  and  two  from 
Parnell,  one  I  think  dated  June  16.  I  gave  £550 
for  these  three  letters.  Houston  sent  me  the  money 
from  London.  I  had  a  week  previously  sent  him 
letters  for  examination  ;  the  third  lot  was  given  im- 
mediately after  the  O'Donnell  trial  from  the  same 
man,  consisting  of  letter  Pat  Egan,  which  letter  haa 
not  been  published,  and  one  from  Davitt  and  O 'Kelly, 
which  has  not  been  nublished  and  which  I  think  they 
will  no  use.  They  refer  to  some  disputes  with 
Fenians.  I  think  they  are  dated  1^880.  I  gave  £200 
for  the  third  lot.  I  got  nothing  but  my  expenses  out 
of  that.  I  got  that  money  from  Houston.  I  sent  them 
a  week  previously  for  examination." 

Is  that  the  substance  of  what  you  said  or  not  ? — It 
is  not.  There  are  three  or  four  false  statements.  I 
never  said  I  did  not  believe  the  letters  to  be  genuine, 
never. 

Anything  else  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  rest  just 
now. 

I  will  read  it  over  again. — Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  glance  over  it. 

Counsel,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell,  objected  to  the 
witness  seeing  the  notes. 

The  Attobney-Genbeal  then  read  the  document 
slowly.  The  witness  denied  that  he  had  said  that  he 
had  appealed  to  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor  to  help  him. 
He  also  corrected  the  statement  that  he  sold  "  Par- 
nellism  Unmasked  "  to  Mr.  Houston  tor  £80 — the 
amount  mentioned  was  £60.  He  also  denied  that  he 
had  stated  that  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Houston  if  he 
knew  anything  to  compromise  Mr.  Parnell.  He  did 
not  mention  the  names  of  any  parties  connected  with 
the  organization. 

The  Attoknby-Gbnekal.— Isittrue  that  you  said  :— 
"I  offered  to  return  him  the  money  if  he  would  give 
back  the  letters"?— No. 

Did  you  say  :t-"  And  I  wrote  to  Arohbishop  Walsh, 
asking  him  to  put  me  into  oommunioation  with  Par- 
nell, so  that  he  might  expose  the  thing  "  ?— That  is 
quite  untrue.  The  evening  before  Mr.  Lewis  told  me 
he  had  written  to  Archbishop  Walsh  for  copies  of 
correspondence  I  had  had  with  his  Grace,  commencing 
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before  the  publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  in  T'ne 
Times,  and  extending  to  some  time  afterwards  ;  and 
the  reply  of  his  Grace  was  that  the  communications 
were  strictly  confidential,  and  that  their  secrecy  was 
insured  by  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 

Did  you  make  the  inquiry  as  to  the  arrangement 
■with  Mr.  Labouchere  holding  good  betore  or  after  you 
had  made  this  statement  ?— Oh,  after  I  had  made  the 
statement. 

On  October  25,  the  same  evening,  did  you  receive 
this  letter  (produced)  ? — Yes,  We  had  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  meeting  between  us.  That  is  the 
letter  fixing  the  appointment  for  the  next  day. 

Did  you  go  to  Ely-place  at  5  o'clock  on  the  26th  of 
October  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  there  ? — Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

What  passed  ? — Mr.  Lewis  pointed  out  that  if  I 
appeared  as  a  witness  and  swore  that  the  letters  were 
forged  I  would  receive  a  certificate  from  the  Commis- 
sioners. I  said  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  that. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  had  arrived  at  any  decision 
with  regard  to  the  proposition  as  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  letters  by  The  Times,  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise he  denied  point  blank  that  he  had  ever  under- 
taken to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  or  even  to  give  such 
a  proposal  any  consideration  at  all.  I  recalled  various 
things  that  had  transpired  in  the  course  of  previous 
conversations  and  he  denied  their  accuracy.  After 
that  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  to  ask  me  certain  questions . 
I  cannot  exactly  say  what  he  asked  me  because  I  was 
confused.  I  told  him  I  declined  to  be  cross-exam- 
ined. His  manner  was  exceedingly  threatening  on 
this  occasion — ^he  was  by  no  means  very  pleasant.  After 
repeating  his  assurance  that  I  had  forged  the  letters 
he  said  that  they  (himself  and  his  solicitor)  were  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  I  had  committed  othe  for- 
geries in  connexion  with  mercantile  transactions.  He 
referred  to  forged  bills  with  which  he  said  I  had 
swindled  a  Dublin  bank.  I  denied  the  charge,  and 
said  there  was  no  foundation  for  it,  and  that  I 
courted  every  investigation  into  my  business 
transactions. 

Is  it  true  that  you  ever  obtained  money  from 
any  Dublin  bank  by  means  of  forged  documents  ? 
— It  is  quite  untrue. 

What  was  the  charge  that  Mr.  Parnell  made  against 
you  ? — He  said  he  could  prove  forgery  against  me  in 
connexion  with  certain  mercantile  transactions.  He 
mentioned  the  Hibernian  Bank,  and  stated  that  I  had 
forged  bills.     I  denied  his  statements. 

What  bankers  did  you  bank  at  f— 'The  National  and 
the  Hibernian. 

What  else  passed  at  that  interview  ?— Nothing  of 
any  importance.  There  was  no  understanding  arrived 
at.  Both  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Parnell  appeared  to  be 
very  angry. 

At  the  interview  with  Mr.  Lewis  at  Anderton's 
Hotel,  or  at  Ely-place,  did  the  name  of  Captain 
O'Shea  crop  up  ? — Yes,  on  both  occasions. 

YPTiat  was  said   at  Anderton's  Hotel  with  reference  / 


to  Captain  O'Shea  ?— Mr.  Lewis  asked  me  to  say 
whether  or  not  Captain  O'Shea  had  anything  to  do 
with  procuring  the  letters.  I  said  distinctly  not. 
He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  great  relief  to  him, 
because  he  had  been  convinced  that  Captain  O'Shea 
had,  and  so  had  Mr.  Parnell.' 

Anything  further  about  Captain  O'Shea  ? — Not  on 
that  occasion,  but  previously  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  had  pressed  me  to  say  whether  or  not 
Captain  O'Shea  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  I  said  certainly  not,  that  Captain  O'Shea 
was  quite  unknown  to  me,  and  that  I  had  never  had 
any  communication  with  him. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Lewis  at  that  interview  on 
the  25th  saying  anything  about  your  communicating 
with  any  counsel,  or  anybody  on  behalf  ,of  The  Times  i 
— Oh,  yes,  if  Mr.  Labouchere's  proposal  was  accepted 
— that  is  to  say,if  I  were  to  write  to  Tlie  Times  stat« 
ing  my  belief  that  the  letters  were  forgeries,  then  I 
should  also  write  to  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr. 
Soames  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  object  that  the 
letters  might  be  withdrawn. 

Was  anything  said  about  Captain  O'Shea  at  the  inters 
view  at  Ely-place  ? — Yes.  I  think  Mr.  Parnell  put  a 
question  to  me  on  the  subject  in  connexion  with 
the  facsimile  letters. 

You  went  to  Dublin  on  the  night  following  tho 
interview  in  Ely-place — October  26  ? — ^Yes;  that  night. 

Captain  O'Shea  was  examined  here  on  October  31. 
Did  you  return  to  London  in  about  a  week  ? — Yes. 

The  Attop.nby-Genesal. — I  call  for  a  letter  dated 
November  2,  written  to  Mr.  George  Lewis  by  Mr. 
Pigott.    (Letter  read.) 

"  Anderton's  Hotel, 
"  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  Nov.  2,  '88. 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  you  rea nested  me  to  advise  you  of 
my  return  to  London,  I  now  beg  to  do  so. 

"  Should  you  desire  another  interview  I  could  not 
attend  at  your  office,  inasmuch  as  I  am  closely 
watched,  and  my  visit  of  last  week  has  been  made 
known  to  the  parties  concerned  by  those  who  have  me 
under  observation.  But  a  still  more  serious  obstacle 
to  further  confidences  is  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  your 
pledged  word  of  honour,  and  that  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Labouchere,  that  nothing  that  passed  at  our  inter- 
view would  be  revealed  to  anyone,  or  made  use  of  to 
the  prejadice  of  the  case  of  those  for  whom  I  am  in- 
terested, the  information  obtained  from  me  under  this 
honourable  imdertaking  and  strict  seal  of  secrecy,  has 
been  used  in  the  cross-examination  of  Captain  O'Shea. 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  demand  ah  explanation  of 
this  breach  of  confidence,  and  also  a  written  gua- 
rantee signed  by  yourself,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr. 
Labouchere,  that  what  passed  at  the  interview,  fur- 
ther than  what  has  been  divulged  at  the  Commission, 
and  all  that  may  transpire  at  possible  future  confer- 
einces,  shall  be  kept  strictly  secret,  and  not  utilized 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  case  of 
Mr,  Parnell's  accusers.  Should  this  demand  be  de- 
clined, I  will,  of  course,  consider  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  as  to  what  has  passed,  imposed  on 
myself,  is   no  longer  binding.    The  favour  of  an  early 
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answer  wiJl  oblige,  as    I  may  probably  leave  here  to- 
morrow night  for  Ireland. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  Geo.  Lewis,  Esq."  "  Bichd.  Pigott. 

The  following  letter  was  also  read  ; — 

"  10  and  11,  Ely  Place,  Holborn. 

"  London,  E.G.,  2  Nov.,  88. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
2d  inst.  I  do  not  see  that  another  interview  can  bo 
of  any  ad/antage,  because,  as  I  have  already  told 
you,  you  have  not  made  full  disclosure  of  the  true 
facts  of  your  connection  with  the  forged  letters.  Mr. 
Parnell  is  determined  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
scandalous  statements  made  about  him  founded  upon 
the  forged  letters,  and  surely  you  cannot  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  there  is  any  limit  Mr.  Parnell 
will  impose  upon  himself  to  attain  this  end.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  earlier  portion  of  your  interview  with 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchero  at  the  house  of  the 
lattsr,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know  what  then  passed, 
but  in  my  presence  there  was  no  such  understanding 
and  strict  seal  of  secrecy  as  you  state.  The  position 
of  matters  is  perfectly  clear.  You  have  informed  me 
that  to  Mr.  Soames,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  Oct.,  you 
stated  that  you  had  procured  the  letters  in  Paris,  and 
that  you  believed  them  to  be  genuine,  whereas  to  me 
you  stated  they  were  forgeries,  and  you  knew  them  to 
be  such  at  the  time  you  purchased  them.  This  is  irre- 
spective of  the  statement  you  made  to  me  at  Mr. 
Labouchere's  that  at  the  time  you  did  it  you  were  in 
a  destitute  condition,  and  of  all  the  other  statements 
you  have  made. 

"  Mr.  Parnell  has  nothing  whatever  in  this  matter 
to  conceal,  as  you  must  be  fully  aware,  because  before 
you  came  to  my  office,  or  I  ever  saw  you,  I  wrote  to 
you,  and  stated  that  we  would  expect  you  to  tell  the 
troth  and  the  whole  truth.  I  now  repeat  that  this 
is  what  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  you  to  do,  whether 
you  tell  it  to  The  Times  or  their  advisers  or  the 
Judge. 

"  There  is  nothing  which  has  passed  in  my  presence 
which  I  object  to  your  telling  Mr.  Soames,  or  any- 
body else.  My  only  regret  is  that  you  have  not  told 
me  the  truth  and  the  guilty  part  you  have  played  in 
the  transaction.  "Yours  truly, 

"  Geoege  Lewis. 

"  Eichd.  Pigott,  Esq." 

The  Attorney-Gekekal, — I  now  call  for  a  letter 
of  the  3d  of  November. 

The  Attobkey-Genebal  then  read  the  following 
letter  : —     s 

"  Anderton's  Hotel, 

"  Fleet-street,  London. 
"  Nov.  3,  '88. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  reply  to  my 
letter  of  yesterday.  It  is  just  what  I  expected.  It 
confirms  the  strong  conviction  I  entertained  that  when 
I  accepted  Mr.  Labouchere's  friendly  invitation  to  a 
Confidential  conference  on  the  subject  of  my  evidence 
at  the  Commission  I  simply  walked  with  my  eyes  open 
into  a  trap,  cleverly  baited  with  false  assurances  to 
insnare  me.  It  is  the  most  contemptible  of  quibbles 
to  assert  as  you  do  that  you  were  not  bound  by  the 
conditions  spontaneously  and  unreservedly  accepted  by 
me,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  all  that 
passed  between  us  on  the  occasion  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  not    used    in   any  way,  either   before   the 


Commission  or  in  the  preparation  of  evidence  there- 
after. If  this  were  the  truth,  or  an  approach  thereto, 
how  odious  the  imputation  it  would  cast  upon  these 
gentlemen.  What  happened  ?  I  attended  at  Mr, 
Labouchere's  house  in  response  to  an  invitation  to 
hold  with  him  a  "  confidential  conversation  "  about 
certain  things,  in  which  he  stated  that, though  nothing 
might  come  of  it,  yet  no  harm  could  be  done  to  any- 
one, inasmuch  as  all  that  passed  would  be  considered 
confidential,  and  found  Mr.  Parnell,  whom  I  did  not 
expect  to  meet,  waiting  for  me  along  with  Mr. 
Labouchere.  BotH  gentlemen  at  once  pledged  them- 
selves to  absolute  secrecy,  and  the  confidential  con- 
versation had  not  proceeded  far  when  you  appeared. 
As  you  are  the  solicitor  for  Mr.  Parnell  and  acting 
under  his  instructions,  how  could  I  doubt  for  a 
moment  that,  having  been  brought  there,  you  were 
fully  cognizant  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
conversation  was  being  held,andl  have  nodoubt  what- 
ever that  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  attending  and  preceding  the  inter- 
view— that  in  fact  you  received  your  instructions  to 
attend  from  Mr.  Parnell.  But  now  you  ask  me  to 
believe  that  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Labouchere  were 
guilty  of  the  unutterable  meanness  of  bringing  you 
there  for  the  set  purpose  of  learning  what  had  passed, 
and  was  passing,  in  order  that  you  might  betray  the 
confidence  they  had  taken  upon  themselves.  In  other 
words  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  these  gentlemen 
have  no  regard  whatever  for  either  honour  or  truth. 
That  the  same  obligation  of  secrecy  governed  subse- 
quent interviews  you  do  not  attempt  to  deny.  I  gather 
from  your  letter  that  Mr.  Parnell  hasresolved  to  break 
his  honourable  pledge — and  has  in  fact  done  so — and  I 
suppose  Mr.  Labouchere  will  follow  such  an  unworthy 
example.  You  ask  me  in  effect,  do  1  object  to  Mr. 
Parnell  adopting  every  means  possible  for  his  defence, 
and  I  reply  that  he  has  the  right  to  have  recourse  to 
all  honourable  methods,  but  not  to  such  as  are  dis- 
honourable, and  I  maintain  that  to  invite  confidence 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it,  as  he  has  done,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  is  distinctly  dishonourable.  For 
the  rest  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the 
other  statements  you  make,  further  than  to  say  that  I 
distinctly  repudiate  the  allegation  they  contain,  and 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  telling  Mr.  Soames,  or 
any  other  person,  anything  about  these  matters.  But 
I  will  be  prepared  to  defend  myself  againstany  charges 
that  may  hereafter  he  brought  against  me,  founded 
upon  my  confidential  conversations  with  yourself,  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere. 

"  Faithfully  yoiirs, 

"  Geo.  Lewis,  Esq."  "  RlCHD.  PiGOTT. 

The  Attorney-Gexbral. — The  next  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  Lewis  to  Mr.  Richard  Pigott.  (To  witness.) 
Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Soames  or  Mr. 
Houston  at  the  time  these  letters  were  written  ?— No. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal  then  read  the  following 
letter  :— 

"  10  and  11,  Ely-place,  Holbom,  E.G., 
5th  Novem.,  1888. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
3d  inst.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  it 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  you  will  understand  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  your  statement  is  untrue,  as  most  of 
your  statements  are.  We  were  aware  that  you  had 
forged  the  letters  before  we  saw  you  ;  we  had  sub- 
poenaed Mr.  Houston   as  the  person  who  had  conveyed 
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them  to  The  Times  ;  we  were  aware  that  The  Times 
had  paid  money  for  them,  and  that  they  had  been  ob- 
tained through  you.  What  may  have  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.- Labouchere  before  I  arrived,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  you  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Parnell  he  will  be  here  at  5  to-morrow. 

"  Yours  truly,        "  Geoboe  H.  Lewis. 

"  Eichard  Pigott,  Esq." 

The  Attorney-Gknekal. — The  next  letter  I  propose 
to  read  is  one  of  the  6th  of  November. 

Sir  C.  E0S3ELL. — That  is  not  the  next  in  order  of 
date. 

The  A'rrORNBV-GENERAL.— As  a  matter  of  fact, 
something  happened  in  the  interval  which  has  to  be 
referred  to. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  Court's  resnming,  Mr.  Pigott's  examination 
was  continued  by  the  Attokney-Gekeral. 

You  remember  the  letter  of  the  5th  of  November  in 
which  you  said  "  You  gave  me  plainly  to  understand 
that  you  had  information  that  Captain  O'Shea  was  the 
party  mainly  concerned  in  that  transaction  "? — Yes. 

Did. you  meet  Mr.  Lewis  anywhere  near  the  Law 
Courts  on  the  6th  ?— Yes. 

What  happened  ? — Mr.  Lewis  saw  me,  but  I  diJ  not 
acknowledge  him.  He  shouted  out  to  me  in  a  loud 
voice  that  he  would  soon  have  me  in  the  witness-box 
and  show  me  up,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Later  in  the  day  did  a  messenger  come  to  you  with  a 
letter  which  you  believed  was  from  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  open  it  ? — I  simply  opened  it  and  glanced 
at  it.  I  saw  it  was  a  very  long  letter.  I  put  it  in 
another  envelope  and  sent  it  back  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
making  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  it  saying  that 
I  had  opened  the  letter  because  it  looked  like  a  legal 
letter,  but  sent  it  back  finding  that  it  was  a  communi- 
cation of  the  usual  kind  from  him  after  I  had 
informed  him  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him.     I  did  not  read  a  line  ofrit. 

The  Attorney-Generai,  then  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  10  and  11,  Ely  Place,  Holborn, 

"London,  E.G.,  6th  Novem.,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
5th  inst.  Your  statement  that  I  gave  you  plainly  to 
understand  that  I  had  information  that  Capt.  O'Shea 
was  mainly  concerned  in  giving  the  letters  to  The 
Times  is  as  unfounded  as  all  the  statements  you  have 
made.  I  must  say  that  I  never  came  into  contact 
with  any  man  so  incapable  of  tellina:  the  truth  as 
yourself.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  I  have  not 
concealed  from  you  my  opinion  of  you,  because  at  Mr. 
Labouchere's  house  I  told  you  that  you  were  the 
forger  of  the  letters  in  question.  The  exposure  of 
your  fraud  is  only  jleferred  by  The  Times  postponing 
the  question  of  the  letters,  but  I  hope  this  will  not 
now  be  long  delayed.  Your  statement  that  at  any 
interview  I  required  you  to  call  upon  Mr.  Labouchere 
with  reference  to  a  proposal  made  by  him  to  you  is, 
as  you  are  well  aware,  absolutely  unfounded.  The 
only  proposal  of  which  I  have  heard  is  the  one  of 
which  you  yourself  told  me,  that  was  made  to  you  by 
The  Times  to  pay  you  £5,000  if  yon  established  the 
genuineness  of  the  letters,  and  your  further   statement 


the    following   day    that    you    had    demanded    £5,000 
from    The    Times,  in  a    letter  to  Mr.  Houston,  as  the 
price  of  your  giving  the  evidence.    Further  comment 
or  correspondence  with  you  is  useless. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Geoeqe  H.  Lewis. 
"  Richard  Pigott,  Esq." 

Examination  continued. — Now, go  back  to  the  letter 
of  the  2d  of  November.  Mr.  Lewis  says,  "  You  have 
informed  me  that  to  Mr.  Soames,  on  Saturday,  the 
20th  of  October,  you  stated  that  you  had  procured  tho 
letters  in  Paris,  and  that  you  believed  them  to  be 
genuine,  whereas  to  me  you  stated  they  were 
forgeries,  and  you  knew  them  to  be  such  at  the  time 
you  purchased  them."  Have  you  ever  stated  to  Mr. 
Lewis  that  they  were  forgeries  ? — Never. 

Or  that  you  knew  at  the  time  you  purchased  them 
that  they  were  forgeries  '! — No. 

.   Did  you  see  Mr.  Houston  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  ! 
—I  did. 

Did  you  make  a  complete  statement  to  Mr. 
Houston  ?— I  did. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  told  me  it  was  neces- 
sary to  embody  the  facts  I  had  told  him  in  a  sworn 
affidavit.  I  was  returning  to  Dublin  that  evening.  He 
pressed  me  to  remain,  but  I  had  a  child  very  ill,  and 
I  undertook  to  make  an  affidavit  on  the  following  day. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Houston  that  your  child  was 
ill  ? — I  did.  On  the  following  day  I  wrote 
the  affidavit  and  took  it  to  Mr.  Shannon,  whose  ad- 
dress Mr.  Houston  gave  me,  and  he  had  it  sworn 
before  a  commissioner. 

Was  the  draft  statement  in  your  own  handwriting  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  it  made  in  Mr.  Houston's  presence  ? — No. 

On  tho  6th  of  November,  before  leaving,  did  you 
get  a  note  from  Mr.  Labouchere  ? — Yes,  just  as  I  was 
leaving. 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  24,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W.,  Nov.  6,  1888. 

"  D«ar  Sir, — I    have    been   away  from  London,  and 

I  should  be    obliged  to  you  if  you  could  call  on  me  at 

II  to-morrow  morning.     There    will    be    no  one  there 
except  myself. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Labouciiere. 
"  Kichard  Pigott,  Esq." 

Examination  continued. — Did    you    write  a  letter  on 
the  6th — the  same  evening—  before  you  left  ? — I  did. 
Is  that  the  letter  ?— Yes. 
Tho   Attorney-Generai.   then   read  the   following 

letter  ; — 

"  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C., 
Novem.  6th,  1888. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  note,  but  regret 
exceedingly  that  owing  to  my  having  to  return  to  Ire- 
land to-night  I  will  be  unable  to  call  upon  you  to- 
morrow as  you  request. 

"  I  presume  Mr.  George  Lewis  will  have  shown 
you  my  letters  to  him  relative  to  the  gross  breach  of 
confidence  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  and  for  which 
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you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  you  are  responsible. 
You  iutroduced  him  to  me  at  your  house  to  take  part ' 
in  the  '  confidential  conversation  '  which  was  then 
proceeding,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  considered 
that  he  was  made  aware  that  what  was  passing  was  to 
be  kept  secret,  and  not  used  in  any  way  to  my  pre- 
iudice,  otherwise,  I  need  hardly  say,  his  entry  would 
be  the  signal  for  my  leave-taking.  If  you  did  not 
inform  him  of  the  condition  under  which  you,  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  myself  were  discussing  important 
matters  plainly,  I  respectfully  submit  you  should 
have  done  so,  and  are  therefore  bound  now  that  he 
has  violated  confidence,  and  vehemently  announces  his 
determination  to  entice  me  to  do  so,  to  put  him  to 
silence.  His  conduct  has  been  so  outrageous,  and  the 
tone  of  his  letters  so  brutally  and  gratuitously  insult- . 
ing,  that  I  really  should  be  disposed  to  consider  him 
slightly  insane  if  I  did  not  see  -Hirough  his  purpose. 
To-day,  in  the  public  street,  he  shouted  after  me 
that  he  would  soon  '  show  me  up  in  the  witness-box,' 
or  something  to  that  effect,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  a  more  barefaced  liar  I  never  met.  However, 
his  blackguardism  is  of  little  account.  What  is  im- 
portant for  me  to  know  is  whether  yourself  and  Mr. 
Parnell  have  sanctioned  this  man's  proceedings, 
and  if  I  am  to  consider  that  you  and  that  gentleman, 
for  whose  observance  of  the  condition  of  privacy  you 
also  are  responsible,  intend  to  abide  by  the  honour- 
able pledge  which  imposed  the  seal  of  secrecy  on  all 
that  passed  on  the  occasion  in  question  and  at  the 
other  interviews  held  in  succession  thereto. 

' '  I  am  sure  yon  will  excuse  me  for  speaking  thus 
plainly,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
opinion  that  I  am  entitled  to  such  explanation  and 
assurance  under  the  circumstances  as  I  ask  from  you 
and  Mr.  Parnell. 

"  If  you  will  favour  me  with  this  explanation  and 
this  assurance,  you  will  enable  me  to  resume  our 
friendly  conference,  should  you  desire  it,  with  the 
strong  conviction  that  an  understanding  satisfactory 
to  all  parties  will  be  arrived  at.  You  can  write  to 
me  with  perfect  unreserve,  as,  of  course,  what  you  say 
will  be  for  ourselves  alone.  I  will  return  your  letter 
in  course  of  post,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  kindly  do 
the  same  with  this  present  communication. 
' '  I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully, 

"  EiOHD.  PiGOTT. 

"  H.  Labouohere,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  P.S. — My  address  is  11,  Sandycove-avenue  West, 
Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin." 

The  Attoeney-Genebal. — Now  I  come  to  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Labouchere's  to  witness,  dated  November  7  : — 

"  24,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W.,  Nov.  7th,  '88. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Lewis  did  show  me  your  corre- 
Epondence  with  him.  You  are  really  under  a  misap- 
prehension about  the  examination  of  O'Shea.  As  Mr. 
Parnell  and  I  told  you,  we — rightly  or  wrongly-.-had 
absolute  and  conclusive  evidence  about  the  letters 
before  we  met  you.  Houston  had  been  subpcenaed,  and 
so  had  you,  and  we  were  fully  aware  that  Houston 
had  taken  them  to  The  Times,  and  that  he  had 
obtained  them  from  you.  The  examination  proceeded 
on  these  lines,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  Sir  Charles 
Eussell  was  not  aware  of  the  interviews  with  you, 
nor  of  anything  .  that  had  taken  place  at  them.  You 
told  me  in  your  letter  that  you  wished  to  meet  Mr. 
Parnell.  This  was  the  reason  why  I  asked  him  to 
come. 


"  Mr.  Lewis  was  present  when  I  proposed  this  to 
Mr.  P.,  and  I  suggested  that  he  should  also  call  to 
explain  to  you,  if  you  desired  it,  the  actual  legalities 
of  the  case. 

' '  I  gathered  that  when  you  and  he  were  alone,  you 
agreed  to  meet  him  the  next  day,  and  to  explain  every- 
thing to  him.  The  idea  of  coming  into  direct  com- 
munication with  you  was  mine,  not  theirs ;  indeed  they 
rather  hesitated  about  it,  so  convinced  were  they 
that  they  could  prove  everything  without  you,  and 
they  only  assented  on  my  strongly  urging  it.  How- 
ever, I  can  better  explain  all  this  personally  than  by 
letter,  and  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
well  that  v?e  should  meet,  and  that  the  matter  should 
be  talked  over  by  you  and  me  alone.  If  this  leads  to 
anything,  and  if  you  wish  subsequently  to  see  Mr. 
Parnell  also,  I  could  probably  arrange  for  this.  ■  You 
will  find  him  a  man  of  the  strictest  honour.  I  am  not 
aware  what  is  the  state  of  youj;  funds,  but  as  I  have 
taken  the  line  that  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  see 
you,  if  you  are  in  need  of  cash  to  come  over  I  shall 
be  ready  to  send  it  to  you  on  your  informing  me  that 
you  want  it.  I  would  also  suggest  that  you  should 
bring  over  all  confirmatory  documents,  not  necessarily 
either  to  show  them  to  me,  or  to  hand  them  over, 
but  to  have  them  at  hand  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 
As  Mr.  Parnell  and  I  told  you,  we  are  only  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  letters 
are  forgeries.  We  have  that  evidence,  as  we  believe, 
irrespective  of  anything  you  may  say,  and  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  truth  you  and  others  have  been 
subpcenaed.  So  that  the  truth  does  come  out,  and  it 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the 
letters  are  forged,  we  have  no  desire  to  act  in  a 
hostile  spirit  towards  you,  for  the  interests  involved 
in  the  issue  are  national  even  more  than  personal. 
You,  as  I  understood,  do  not  wish  to  be  called  as  a 
witness.  If  you  can  suggest  any  way  in  which  the 
object  in  view  can  be  better  attained  by  not  calling 
you,  I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  consider  it 
favourably.  But  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry- out  your 
wish,  it  is  obvious  that  yon  and  I  must  discuss  the 
matter  frankly.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

'"&.  Laeouchbee. 

"  E.  Pigott,  Esg." 

Examination  continued. — Did  you  write  a  letter  on 
the  8th  of  November  in  reply  ? — Yes. 

I  am  afraid,  my  Lords,  I  must  wait  until  I  get  the 
original  ;  we  have  no  actual  copy  of  it.  (To  witness.) 
Did  you  get  back  the  last  letter  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  ?— No. 

Was  it  the  day  after  you  received  Mr.  Labouchere's 
letter  ? — I  think  so. 

I  want  any  letter  subsequent  to  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  it  may  be  the  8th,  or  9th,  or  10th. 

Some  documents  were  handed  by  Sir  C.  Eussell  to 
the  Attorney-General. 

The  Attokney-Gbnbeai  then  read  the  following 
letters  : — 

"  11  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

"  Kingstown,  Novemb.  8,  '88. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter. 

"  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  regard  it  as  entirely 
satisfactory.  Your  explanation  leaves  practically  un- 
touched the  broad  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis  gives  me  plainly 
to  understand  that  he  intends  to  divulge  and  utilize 
all   the  information  he  obtained  from  me,  as  I  under- 
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stood  and  could  not  but  believe,  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy,  and  that  he  has  Mr.  Parnell's  sanction  for  the 
breach  of  confidence — actually  made  and  intended  to 
be  extended — which  he  does  not  deny,  but  only  at- 
tempts to  excuse.  As  regards  O'Shea's  evidence  I 
must  remind  you  that  both  yourself  and  Mr.  Parnell 
gave  me  to  understand  that  the  information  you  had 
pointed  with  some  certainty  to  O'Shea's  connection 
with  at  least  one  of  the  letters,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  nn 
the  occasion  of  your  second  interview,  expressed  him- 
self as  being  much  relieved  when  I  convinced  him 
that  that  gentleman  had  uothidg  whatever  to  do  with 
the  procuring  of  any  of  the  letters  tor  The  Times. 

"However  lam  willing  to  believe  thatin  a  personal 
interview  you  may  be  able  to  prove  to  me  that  I  have 
been  mistaken.  But  business  of  much  importance  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  leave  here  for  at  least  another 
week,  possibly  for  the  next  ten  days.  If  at  end  of 
that  time  you  still  desire  to  have  that  further  confi- 
dential conversation  about  all  these  matters  which 
you  now  wish  should  take  place,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  go  over  to  meet  you.  As  regards  funds, 
though  they  are  with  me  at  a  low  ebb  just  now,  I 
may  not  then  have  to  ask  you  for  any,  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  I  will  not  do  so  if  I  can  possibly  help 
it.  "  Faithfully  yours, 

"  ElCHD.    PiGOTT. 

"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P." 
The  reply  is  written  upon  the  foregoing  letter  : — 

"  24  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.,  Nov.  9. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  do  not  know  what  course  The  Times 
will  pursue,  and  when  their  case  will  be  over ;  nor  do 
I  know  whether  you  have  been  subpoanaed  by  them. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Parnell's  lawyers  will  at  once 
go  into  the  letters,  if  The  Times  does  not  do  so,  on 
his  case  being  opened,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
The  Times  may  begin  any  day  on  the  letters.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Court  will  not  soon  stop 
all  the  ancient  history  which  is  being  put  before  it 
by  The  Times.  Therefore,  it  is  well  that  you  should 
be  over  here  as  soon  as  yon  can,  if  you  agree  with  me 
that  we  should  meet  before  the  matter  of  the  letters 
is  gone  into.  However,  I  shall  be  in  town  for  the 
next  fortnight, and  it  is  for  you  to  select  your  time. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Labouchbki;. 

"  E.  Pigott,  Esq." 

"  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

"  Kingstown,  November  10th,   '88. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  subpoenaed  by  Tlie  Times. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  As  I  have  had  no  notice  to  go  over,  I  assume  the 
letters  will  not  come  up  for  consideration  next 
week. 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  here  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  next,  and  will  write  or  tem.  you  directly  I 
arrive  in  London. 

"  Yon  forgot  to  return  my  last  let'ter,  kindly  do  so, 
and  this  one. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  BiOHD.  Pigott. 
"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq." 

"  Nov.  12,  '88. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  wrote  on  back  of  former  letter  my 
answer.  Namely,  that  I  would  return  it  with  reply  on 
back,  but  on  running  my  eye  through  your  telegram  I 
did  not  see  that  yon  asked  for  it  back,  so  sent  answer 
on  separate  paper.    Here  it  is,  with  present  letter.     I 


don't  well  see    how    The    Times    could    have  avoideol 
sending  yon  a  subpoena.    Houston  has,  I  presume,  told, 
them  that  he  got  the  letters  from  you. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Labouchere. 
"  R.  Pigott,  Esq." 

"  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 
"  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
"  Nov.  18th,  1888. 
"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  now  free  to  go  over,  but  unfortu- 
nately I  have  not  the  wherewithal  to  defray  expenses. 
If  you  will  supply  what  is  needful  I  will  go  across  at 
once  on  hearing  from  you.   'Or  perhaps  you  might  pre- 
fer to  wait  until    I    am    summoned    over,  which  I  am 
told  I  will  be  very  shortly. 

"  If  I  am  to  go  at  once,  kindly  make  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  back  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  all  future  misunderstanding  or  unpleasantness, 
please  add  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  allthat 
passes  will  be  entirely  between  ourselves  and  be  re- 
garded as  confidential,  that  is,  should  an  under- 
standing not  be  arrived  at. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  ElCHD.  Pigott. 
"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P." 

"  Nov.  19. 
"  E.  Pigott,  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — So  long  as  the  letter  portion  of  the 
issue  be  not  entered  into  by  the  Commission,  there  is 
no  particular  hurry  if  you  have  business  in  Ireland. 
In  the  previous  interview  you  really  told  Mr.  P.  and 
myself  nothing  that  we  did  not  know  already — as  the 
matter  stands  Mr.  Lewis  holds  that  our  evidence  is 
complete,  and  it  must  appeal  to  your  intelligence  that 
your  merely  confirming  previous  evidence  would 
hardly  lead  Mr.  Lewis  not  to  make  his  case  on  that 
evidence.  It  is  on  this  point,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
misunderstanding  has  arisen.  If  you  can  show  us  that 
the  letters  can  be  proved  to  be  forgeries  by  better 
evidence,  no  doubt  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Lewis  would 
view  the  suggestion  favourably,  for,  as  I  have  told 
you,  their  sole  object  is  to  make  it  manifest  to  all 
that  the  letters  are  forgeries.  If  you  bear  this  in 
mind  when  we  meet,  there  can  be  no  further  mis- 
understanding as  to  what  is  said  and  what  is  not.  If 
you  prefer  to  come  over  at  once  let  me  know. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  LABOtrOHEEB." 

"  24,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W., 
"  Nov.  23. 
"Dear  Sir,  — I  understand  that  T  Ae  Times  has  been  inter-" 
viewing  the  gentleman  who  first  saw  you  at  Kingstown, 
and  although  I  know  nothing  beyond  general  report, 
it  is  rumoured  that  The  Times  is  likely  to  go  soon 
into  the  matter  of  the  letters  ;  under  these  circum- 
stances it  might  be  well  that  you  should  come  over. 
In  respect  to  your  point  raised  about  Mr.  Lewis,  you 
may  make  your  mind  easy,  for  I  will  not  repeat  to 
Mr.  Lewis  anything  that  you  may  say  to  me  with- 
out your  assent. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  LABOtrCHERB. 

"  E.  Pigott,  Esq." 

"  11,  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 
"  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 
"  November  28th,  '88. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I   intended   crossing   over   to-night  to 
see  you,  as  I  proposed,  until   I  read  the  report  of  yes- 
terday's proceedings  of  the  Commission,  which  caused 
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me  to  hesitate,  and   finally   to  decide  not  to  go  with- 
out hearing  further  from  you. 

"  I  read  that  Mr.  Lewis,  in  an  Affidavit,  swore  that 
he  believed  The  Times  had  a  letter  signed  by  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  M.P.,  which  he  had  not  seen.  Now  that  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  me  on  false  pretences, 
that  is,  I  told  either  yourself  or  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr. 
Lewis,  or  perhaps  all  three,  that  such  a  letter  was  in 
existence,  on  the  assurance  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Par- 
nell— an  assurance  that  furthermore  I  could  not  but 
understand  was  binding  on  Mr.  Lewis— that  the  infor- 
mation would  not  be  used  in  anyway  to  the  iwejudice 
of  the  case  of  The  Times.  This  I  venture  to  alErm  is 
undeniable. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  I  would  be 
justified  in  meeting  you  agaiu  without  some  really 
binding  assurance  that  any  further  information  that  I 
might  give  unwillingly  or  knowingly  would  not  be 
used  in  a  similar  and  unauthorized  manner,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  simply  be  to  lose 
time  and  money  to  no  purpose  were  we  to  meet  again 
without  some  such  security  that  nothing  that  passed 
would  be  made  known  to  anyone  under  any  similar 
circumstances,  Ihat  is  without   my  express  permission. 

"  When  you  consider  how  vitally  important  this 
matter  is  to  me  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for 
speaking  so  plainly  and  asking  you  to  place  me  in 
such  a  position  that  I  can  speak  to  you  with  certain 
unreserve  when  we  meet,  if  we  do  meet,  by  writing 
me  an  equally  outspoken  reply. 

"  Faithfully  yrs., 

"ElCHD.  PiGOTT. 

"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  P.S.— Kindly  return  this." 

"  Nov.  29. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  thought  that  I  had  written  clearly 
to  you.  What,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  wrote  was 
that  whatever  you  may  toll  me  will  be  deemed 
between  you  and  me ;  unless  with  your  consent  it  will 
not  go  further.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Lewis  has 
protested  against  holding  any  further  communication 
with  you  and  does  not  know  that  I  am  doing  so.  I 
saw  the  statement  about  the  Affidavit,  but  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Lewis  since.  You  must,  however,  remember 
that  information  is  obtained  from  various  sources, 
and  I  recollect  myself  hearing  of  this  O'Kelly  letter 
some  time  ago.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the 
Court  has  not  furnished  our  side  with  a  list  of  docu- 
ments in  the  box  submitted  to  the  Court  by  Mr. 
Soames.  As  I  understand  the  position,  it  is  this — 
Mr.  Lewis  holds  that  we  can  prove  our  uase  against 
The  Times  in  regard  to  the  letters  conclusively,  and 
this,  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Parnell  told  you.  We 
prove  it  in  a  certain  way.  You  say  that  you  wish  to 
be  kept  out  of  it  and  not  be  called  as  a  witness.  If 
such  a  course  can  strengthen  our  case  and  prove  it 
still  more  conclusively,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  adopted,  for  the  object  is  to  prove,  irrespective 
of  individuals.  Evidently  some  one  must  know  how 
you  propose  to  do  what  you  want  and  what  you  say 
you  can  do.  If  you  like  to  confide  in  me  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think,  and  if  I  agree  with  you  it  will  be 
then  time  for  you  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  Mr. 
Parnell  or  Mr.  Lewis  being  informed.  But  you  are  a 
practical  man — so  am  I.  Mere  assertion,  neither  you 
nor  I  attach  much  importance  to,  without  documentary 
or  some  other  clear  confirmation.       ^ 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  H.  Labouchere. 

"  B.  Pigott,  Esq." 


"  24,  Qrosvenor-gardens,  S.W., 
"  Deer.  5. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  got  home  too  late  last  night  to  reply 
to  yours  of  yesterday.  This  house  is  not  watched,  of 
that  I  am  certain.  How  would  ten  o'clock  this  even- 
ing suit  you,  or,  if  you  prefer,  ten  o'clock  to-mor- 
row evening  ?  Tiere  would  be  no  one  here,  and  at 
night  you  could  easily  evade  any  one  who  is  following 
you.  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Labouchere. 
"  B.  Pigott,  Esq." 

"  24,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W., 
"  Dec.  6. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  morning, 
'proposing  10  yesterday  evening,  or  10  this  evening,  to 
meet,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  notion  in  my  mind  that  I 
directed  the  letter  Anderton's  Hotel,  Strand,  instead 
of  Fleet  Street.  Would  this  evening  at  10  suit  you  ? 
This  house  is  not  watched,  of  this  I  am  certain,  and 
in  the  evening  you  could  easily  evade  any  person 
shadowing  you. 

"  Yours  faithfully,  "  H.  L." 

"  Deo.  17. 

"  Dear  Sir, — The    Commission    has    adjourned    until 
the  15th  prox.,    and    I    am    going    to    be   out  of  town 
until  the  15th  or  16th,  or    somewhere  about  that  time. 
Let  me  know  later  on  when  you  will  be  here. 
"  Yours"  faithfully, 

"  H.  Laboucheke." 

"  11,  Sandycove  Av.  West, 
"  Kingstown,  Sunday. 
"  Dear  Sir,— At  the  last  moment  I  am  obliged  t* 
put  off  my  journey  to  Paris  until  after  the  holidays, 
so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  call  on  you  as 
arranged,  unless  I  go  over  specially  for  that 
purpose.  But,  as  there  is  to  be  so  long  a  recess,  I 
suppose  the  matter  can  stand  over  until  the  time  I 
mention. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  write  a  line  in  reply  on  back 
of  this. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  EicHD.  Pigott. 
"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P." 

"  24,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W., 
"  Jan.  19. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Pigott,— I  see  that  Sir  E.Webster  talks 
about    soon    getting    to    the    letters.    When    are    you 
likely  to  be  over  .'    If    you    wish    it,  I   will  send  you 
expenses  to  come  over. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  H.  Labouchere." 

"  11,  Sandycove  Av.  West, 
"  Kingstown,  Jany.  22,  '89. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Your    letter    of   the    19th    inst.    only 
reached    me    to-day.    You    forgot    to    put  Ireland  or 
Dublin  on  the  address,  and    it    went    to  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

"  I  have  had  as  yet  no  notice  when  I  will  be 
wanted  in  London,  but  I  could  go  over  at  the  end  of 
this  week  if  you  wish. 

"  I    £aw    by  the  papers  that  you  were  not  in  town, 
or  else  I  would  have  written  before. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  EiOHD.  Pigott. 
"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P." 
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"  Bank  of  E.  £10. 
"  23-70043. 

"Jan.  23,  1888.        "  Anderton's  Hotel, 
"  Fleet-street, 

"  Jany.  31st,  18S9. 
;  "  Dear  Sir, — Your  letter,  dated  Saturday,  was  de- 
layed, as  I  had  come  over  here  in  the  meantime.  All 
things  considered,  I  think  it  better  to  return  y.ou  en- 
closed the  £10  note  you  sent  mo,  as  1  do  not  see  that 
anything  can  come  of  further  discussion  with  you  on 
the  matter  which  we  had  been  considering. 

"  1  will  only  ask  you  to  remember  that  I  more  than 
once  stated  to  you    that   my  sole    object    in    entering 
upon   the    discussion    of  the  subject  with  you  and  your 
friends  was  to  escape,  if  possible,  appearing  as  a  wit- 
ness  at    the  Commission,  owing  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences to  myself  that  in  all  probability  would  follow 
such    appearance.     There  is  now  no  possibility  that, I 
can  avoid  coming  forward  in  that  capacity,  and  there- 
fore  there    is    no    use    in  troubling  you  with  another 
interview,  or  further  correspondence. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  (Signed),    EicHD.  Pigott. 
"  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P., 

"  24,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. " 

Did  you  receive  a  letter  at  the  end  of  January  en- 
closing a  £10  note  ? — Yes. 

•     Did    you    hand    it   to  Mr.  Soames  ? — I  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Houston. 

Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  you  stated  several  times  in  these 
letters  that  you  were  anxious  to  avoid  giving  evidence 
at  all  in  this  court  ? — Yes. 

Why  were  you  anxious  to  avoid  giving  evidence  ? — 
In  this  instance  I  was  sworn  not  to  appear,  and  I  was 
very  well  aware  that  the  penalty  of  breaking  the  oath 
would  be  very  serious  to  myself. 

What  do  you  mean  by  serious  ? — That  they  would 
try  to  remove  me,  as  they  call  it — to  assassinate  me. 

Has    anything   happened  to  you  in  the  past  to  make 
you    think    it    is    likely    that    such  consequences  may 
ensue  ? — Yea. 
Sib  C.  RtrsaniL.— I  object  to  that. 
Did    you    refer    to  anything  besides  danger  to  your- 
self ? — No,  that  was  the  only  thing  in  my  mind. 

You  have  told  me  more  than  once  that  you  did  not 
know  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  that  purported  to 
be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — No. 

When  did  you  first  hear  that  they  were  alleged  to 
be  in  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  ? — I  fancy  it  must 
have  been  a  considerable  time  after  the  publication. 

Before  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "?— Yes,  a  con- 
siderable time.     I  should  say  a  year. 

Did  you  ever  represent  to  Mr.  Houston  or  anybody 
as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  that  the 
handwriting  of  the  body  of  them  was  any  particular 
person's  ?— I  do  not  recollect  saying  so.  I  think  it 
was  later  on  that  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  body 
was  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

I  want  to  know  why  you  formed  that  opinion  ? — It 
was  because  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  about 
the  lime  they  were  written  that  Mr.  Campbell  was 
acting  as  Mr.  Famell's  secretary,  a  fact  I  did  not 
know  previously. 


I  want  to  ask  you  distinctly  whether  you  recollect 
when  you  learned  that — at  the  time  you  bought  the 
first  batch  ?— No. 

The  second  batch  ?— 1  did. 

How  long  before  you  bought  the  second  batch  ?-- 
About  six  months,  I  think. 

The  only  other  matter  I  have  to  put  to  you  is — had 
these  gentlemen — Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere — 
copies  of  the  letters  which  they  alleged  had  been 
written  to  you  ? — Yes. 

From  which  it  was  allege:!  you  had  copied  these 
documents  ? — Yes. 

Did  they  produce  any  to  you  ? — No. 

At  any  time,  either  at  Mr.  Lewis's  or  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  oifice  ?— No.  '   • 

Cross-examined  by  Sin  C.  Eussell. — Mr.  Pigott, 
will  you  be  good  enough  to  write  some  words  on  that 
sheet  of  paper  for  me.  Would  you  like  to  sit  down  ?— 
Oh,  no,  thank  you. 

The  Pkesident.— ButI  think  it  is  better  youshould 
sit  down.  Here  is  a  table  at  which  you  can  write 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Witness  was  then  provided  with  a  »eat  in  the 
witness-box,  where,  at  the  dictation  of  Sir  C.  Eussell, 
he  wrote  the  following  words  in  ink  with  a  quill 
pen,  leaving  a  space  between  each  : — "  Livelihood  " 
and  "  likelihood,"  then  his  own  name,  followed  by 
"  Proselytism,"  "  Patrick  Egan,"  "  P.  Egan,"  and 
"  hesitancy  "  with  a  small  "  h. "  The  sheet  of  paper 
upon  which  the  words  were  written  was  then  handed  to 
Sir  C.  Eussell,  upon  which  the  Attorney-General  sug- 
gested   that  the  writing  should  be  photographed. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — Mr.  Pigott,  do  you  recollect 
having  a  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Irishman  newspaper  ?-^With  whom  ? 

With  any  one  ? — With  several  people. 

With  whom  H — Some  letters  passed  between  Mr. 
Egan  and  myself  and  Mr.  Parnell  and  myself,  and 
between  Mr.  Barry  of  Manchester  and  myself.  There 
were  several  others,  but  not  on  the  same  occasion. 

I  mean  referring  to  the  sale  of  the  Irishman  ? — No, 
that  was  only  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Egan. 

You  received  letters  from  Mr.  Parnell  and  wrote 
letters  to  Mr.  Parnell  ?— Yes. 

And  you  received  letters  from  Mr.  Egan  and  wrote 
letters  to  Egan  ?— Yes. 

At  what  time  was  that  ? — In  the  early  part  of  1881. 

Did  you  have  a  subsequent  correspondence  with 
Egan  ? — Eespeoting  the  sale  ? 

No,  on  another  matter  ? — You  refer  to  the  published 
correspondence  ? 

Yes,  a  part  of  it  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  I 
— The  whole  of  it  appeared. 

When  was  that  ?— That  was  at  the  end  of  1881. 

Had  you  a  correspondence  with  the  late  Mr.  Forster? 
—Yes. 

Over  what  period  did  that  extend  ? — From  July, 
1881,  until  1884,  I  think,  at  long  intervals. 

I  will  £0  back  to  the  year  1870.    Did  you  communi- 
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cate  from  and  after  the  year  1870  with  other  Irish 
Secretaries  ? — No. 

Tell  me  one  you  did  not  communioate  with  ?— Mr. 
■Porster  was  the  first. 

Are  you  sore  of  that  ? — Yes,  quite  sure. 

Who  was  the  first  Viceroy  you  communicated  with  ? 
►-Barl  Spencer. 

Was  that  as  far  back  as  1873  ?— Oh,  no  ;    1884. 

I  put  it  to  you,  did  you  not  communicate  with 
Lord  Spencer  as  far  back  as  1873  ? — No. 

Offering — I  will  remind  you — to  give  valuable 
information  for  money  ? — No,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  that. 

Will  you  swesr  you  did  not  ? — I  swear  I  don't 
recollect. 

Is  that  all  you  will  swear  ?  Do  you  say  positively 
you  did  not  ? — If  you  press  me,  I  will  do  so. 

If  I  press  you  ? — ^My  impression  is  that  I  had  no 
communication  with  Earl  Spencer  earlier  than  1884. 

Did  you  not,  so  far  back  as  1873,  offer  for  money 
supposed  valuable  information  ? — I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

Did  you  in  1884  ? — I  gave  Earl  Spencer  information 
in  1884. 

On  a  demand  for  money  ?— No. 

Or  expecting  money  ? — No. 

Did  you  write  to  any  Home  Secretary  offering  to 
give  any  information  for  money  ?— When  ? 

I  am  asking  you. — No,  I  did  not. 

Never  ? — I  do  not  recollect  I  did. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  to  several  ? — I  will 
swear. 

To  two  ? — ^No,  not  to  two. 

To  one  ? — To  none,  as  far  as  I  can  reeollect.  If  you 
tell  me  a  specific  incident  I  will  undertake  to  answer. 

All  in  due  time,  Mr.  Pigott.  May  I  take  it  you 
swear  positively  you  never  did  write  to  offer  informa- 
tion to  any  Home  Secretary  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
that  I  did  so. 

Cannot  you  say  more  than  that  ? — No,  I  cannot  say 
more  at  the  present  time. 

Did  you  write  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  offering  to 
make  a  revelation  ? — Not  a  revelation. 

Well,  to  give  information? — No,  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

What  did  you  write  about  ? — As  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, I  wrote  to  him  asking  for  some  pecuniary 
help.  Not  for  something  I  was  going  to  do,  but  for 
something  i  had  done. 

What  was  that  ? — Supporting  the  Government  on  the 
Land  Bill. 

Was  that  in  1882  or  1881  ?— I  do  not  know,  really. 

You  made  a  statement  I  did  not  quite  follow  in  one 
portion  of  the  documents  which  were  read  out.  I  mean 
in  your  note  to  Mr.  Lewis  which  the  Attorney-General 
read  to  you.  The  statement  was  this  : — "  The  Times 
publication  came  upon  me  by  surprise  and  alarmed 
me."    Did  you  say  that  ? — I  did. 

"  And  I  wrote  to  Archbishop  Walsh  asking  him  to 
put  me  into  communication  with  Mr.  Pamell,  so  that 


he  might  expose  the  thing."  Did  you  say  that  ? — I 
did  not. 

"  He  replied  that  it  would  not  be  effective  unless  I 
gave  up  the  names  of  the  forgers."  Did  you  say  that  ? 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  that  ? — I  said  nothing 
more  -than  to  say  I  had  been  in  communication  with 
Archb'ishop  Walsh  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  letters 
were  referred  to  incidentally.  I  recalled  to  Mr. 
Lewis's  memory  then  what  he  had  told  me  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  when  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  had  applied  to 
the  Archbishop  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween us  and  the  Archbishop  had  declined  to  send 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  secrecy  of  the  communi- 
cations was  secured  by  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 

You  are  a  Catholic,  are  you  not  ? — I  am. 

That  rather  amused  you,  I  suppose  ? — ^No,  indeed  it 
did  not. 

Had  you  any  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Walsh 
that  you  say  was  under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  ?— 
I  had. 

You  had  ? — I  had. 

Correspondence  ? — Yes. 

In  writing  ? — Yes. 

You  wrote  to  him  and  he  to  yon  ? — Yes. 

Correspondence  underthe  seal  of  confession  ? — Yes.  I 
may  repeat  that  Mr.  Lewis's  statement  to  me  was  that 
the  Archbishop  replied  that  it  was  under  the  seal  of 
the  confessional. 

But  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  corre- 
spondence which  was  under  the  seal  of  the  confes- 
sional ? — No,  I  did  not  say  that  ;  that  was  Mr.  Lewis's 
statement. 

SlE  C.  EtJSSELL  asked  Mr.  Button  to  read  over  his 
shorthand  note  of  what  the  witness  had  said.  That 
having  been  done,  the  learned  counsel  proceeded  : — 

Do  you  mean  to  say  now  to  my  Lords  that  yoii  did 
not  mean  to  convey  in  answer  to  my  question  that 
you  had  a  correspondence  which  you  regarded  as  being 
under  the  seal  of  the  confessional  ? — ^I  did  not.  What 
I  meant  to  convey  was  this 

First  of  all,  you  have  heard  the  questions  and 
answers  read  out.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  made  that 
statement  'i — I  do  ;  but  I  should  have  said  that  the 
statement  about  being  under  the  seal  of  the  con- 
fessional came  from  Mr.  Lewis.  You  are  to  take  it 
that  the  Archbishop  regarded  the  correspondence  as 
under  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 

Did  you  regard  it  as  under  the  seal  of  the  con- 
fessional ? — In  effect,  yes.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
explain,  I  .  wished  to  have  advice  and  instruction 
under  the  seal  of  perfect  confidence  with  the  Arch- 
bishop as  if  he  were  my  confessor.  The  first  letter 
was  asking  him  would  he  accept  such  confidence,  and 
he  replied  certainly  he  would.  Then  the  correspond- 
ence continued  ;  and  when  it  concluded,  in  order  to 
keep  faith  with  me,  he  returned  my  letters  lest  they 
should  fall  into  other  hands. 

Did  this  matter  relate  to  tbe  publication  of  incrimi* 
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natory   matter   relating   to  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  ?— 
Yes. 

And  did  that  incriminatory  matter  include  letters  ? 
—Yes. 

The  letters  in  question  ? — The  letters  in  question, 
or  one  of  them  at  least. 

Which  of  them  ? — The  published  one.  The  ovlB  that 
has  been  called  the  facsimile. 

You  knew  at  that  time  what  the  charges  were  to  be 
advanced  against  Mr.  Farnell  and  his  colleagues  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  asked  questions  about  this 
correspondence  under  the  circumstanoes.  I  think  it 
established  a  state  of  confidence  which  should  not  be 
violated. 

Really,  Mr.  Pigott,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  oblige 
you.  You  did  regard  this  correspondence  as  under  the 
seal  of  the  confessional  '/ — I  have  answered  already 
that  I  did  in  effect, 

I  have  understood  you  to  say  that  the  charges  were 
grave  charges  against  the  Irish  members,  and  included 
the  incriminatory  letters  ? — Yes,  the  published  one. 

At  the  time  of  that  correspondence  you  had  been  the 
medium  through  which  the  letters  were  obtained  ? — 
Yes. 

All  of  them  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

The  President. — We  have  not  yet  had  the  date  of 
this  correspondence  with  the  Archbishop. 

SiK  C.  Russell  (to  the  witness). — When  was  it  ?— I 
think  at  the  commencement  of  March,  1887. 

The  first  publication  of  the  articles  on  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime  "  was  on  March  7,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Well,  you  may  assume  that  it  was,  and  you  were 
aware  of  the  intended  publication  of  that  correspond- 
ence ? — No,  I  was  not  at  all  aware. 

What  ? — Certainly  not. 

I  do  not  say  you  were  aware  of  what  the  name  was  to 
be  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  you  were  aware  that 
Mr.  Houston  was  possessing  himself  of  these  docu- 
ments with  a  view  to  injuring  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues  ? — I  suppose  that  is  so. 

And  were  you  aware  or  not  that  one  mode  in  which 
that  object  was  to  be  accomplished  was  publication  ? 
—Yes. 

You  know  you  have  tried  your  own  hand  at  that  kind 
of  thing.  You  wrote  "  Parnellism  Unmasked  "  ? — I 
did. 

Yon  helped  Lady  Florence  Dixie  when  she  was  writ- 
ing what  were  called  libels  ? — No,  I  did  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Do  you  say  you  did  not  help  Lady  Florence  Dixie 
in  what  I  may  call  her  libels  ?— Certainly. 

In  no  way  ? — In  no  way. 

Directly  or  indirectly  ? — Directly  or  indirectly.  , 
And  if  you  had  written  in  your  own    hand    that    you 
had   it    was  a    mis-statement  ? — It    was   a    mistake. 
What  I  did  was,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet   for   Lady  Dixie. 
[Laughter.) 

What  was  the  pamphlet  ?— It  was  a  pamphlet  that 
Vas  never  published,  , 


What  was  it  ? — About  the  Land  League  funds. 

Was  that  an  attack  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  movement  ? — It  was  an  impartial  account  of 
the  fund. 

So  far  as  the  public  could  judge,  could  they  reason- 
ably call  it  an  attack  upon  the  leaders  ? — Yes;  but 
you  must  remember  the  thing  was  not  published. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  the  document  (producing  a  printed 
pamphlet)  which  you  prepared  for  Lady  Dixie  which 
you  say  was  not  published  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  an  uncor- 
rected proof,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Did  you  yourself  take  it  to  the  printers  ? — Oh,  yes, 
I  did. 

The  preface  to  it,  my  Lords,  is  dated  September, 
1882.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  a 
pamphlet  known  as  the  "  Black  Pamphlet  "  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

You  have  heard  of  it  ?— I  have  heard  of  it,  yes. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  supplying  materials 
for  that  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

You  are  quite  clear  about  that  ? — Quite  clear. 

Do  you  know  who  were  the  authors  of  that  ? — No. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Parnell  who  they  were  ? — No. 

Quite  sure  ? — I  did  not  know  ;  I  suggested  some  one 
or  other. 

Whom  did  you  suggest  ? — I  heard  a  Captain  Steward 
or  Captain  somebody — I  can't  think  of  the  name. 

You  have  told  us,  at  all  events,  that  you  knew  that 
there  were  serious  charges  to  be  made  against  the 
Parnellite  .members,  and  that  those  charges  included 
these  letters  in  question.  Did  yon  believe  these 
charges  to  be  true  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
charges  you  refer  to. 

You  have  already  said  that  you  were  aware,  although 
you  did  not  know  they  were  to  appear  in  The  Times, 
that  there  were  grave  charges  to  be  made  against  Mr. 
Parnell  and  the  leading  members  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  till  the  publication  actually  oom- 
meuefed.  * 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

No  mistake  about  that  ? — No. 

Is  that  your  letter  (produced)  ?  Don't  trouble  to 
read  it  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

My  Lords,  that  is  from  Anderton's  Hotel,  and  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  witness  to  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  date,  my  Lords,  is  March  i,  1887,  three 
days  before  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  series  of 
articles  known  as  "  Parnellism  and  Crime."  (Read- 
ing.) "  Private  and  confidential.  My  lord, — The 
importance  of  the  matter  about  which  I  write  will 
doubtless  excuse  this  intrusion  on  your  attention. 
Briefly,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  details  of  certain  proceedings  that  are  in  prepa- 
ration with  the  object  of  destroying  the  influence  of 
the  Parnellite  party  in  Parliament."  (To  witness.) 
What  were  these  certain  proceedings  that  were  in  pre- 
paration ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Turn  to  my  Lords,  Sir,  and  repeat  that  answer. — I 
do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  swear  that,  writing  on  the  itU  of  Marcli  and 
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stating  that  jon  had  been  made  aware  of  the  details 
of  certain  proceedings  that  were  in  preparation  with 
the  object  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  Parnellite 
party  in  Parliament  less  than  two  years  ago,  you  do 
not  know  what  that  referred  to  ? — I  do  not  know 
really. 

May  I  suggest  ?— Yes. 

Did  it  refer  to  the  incriminating  letters,  among 
other  things  ?— At "  that  date  ?  No  ;  the  letters  had 
not  been  obtained,  I  think,  at  that  date,  two  years 
ago. 

I  do  not  want  to  confuse  you  at  all,  Mr.  Pigott.— 
Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

I  will  indeed.  March  4,  1887.  Was  it  your  im- 
pression that  the  letters  had  not  been  obtained  at  that 
date  ? — Oh,  yes,  some  of  them  had  '  been  obtained  at 
that  date. 

Did  that  passage  refer  to  these  letters,  among  other 
things  ? — No,  I  rather  fancy  it  had  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  articles. 

I  thought  you  told  us  you  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  forthcoming  articles  ?— Yes,  I  did.  I  find 
now  that  I  am  mistaken,  bat  I  must  have  heard  some- 
thing about  them. 

Try  and  not  make  the  same  mistake  again,  if  you 
please.  (Reading.)  "  I  cannot  enter  more  fully 
into  details  than  to  state  that  the  proceedings  referred 
to  consist  in  the  publication  of  certain  statements 
purporting  to  prove  the  complicity  of  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  and  some  of  his  supporters  with  murders  and 
outrages  in  Ireland,  to  be  followed  in  all  probability 
by  the  institution  of  criminal  proceedings  against 
these  parties  by  the  Government."  Who  told  you 
that  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

Did  that  refer,  among  others,  to  the  incriminatory 
letters  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  did. 

Do  you  swear  it  did  not  ? — I  will  not  swear  it  did 
not. 

Do  you  think  it  did  ? — No. 

Very  well  ;    did    you    think    that    these  letters,  if 
'  genuine,  would  prove    or    would    not    prove  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  complicity    with  crime  ? — I    thought  they  were 
very  likely  to  prove  it. 

Now,  reminding  you  of  that  opinion  and  the  same 
with  Mr.  Egan,  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  intend 
to  refer — I  do  not  suggest  solely,  but  among  other 
things — to  the  letters  as  being  the  matter  which  would 
prove,  or  purport  to  prove,  complicity  ? — Yes,  I  may 
have  had  that  in  my  mind. 

You  can  hardly  doubt  that  you  had  that  in  your 
mind  ? — I  suppose  I  must  have  had. 

(Reading.)  "  Your  Grace  may  be  assured  that  I 
speak  with  full  knowledge,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
prove  beyond  all  doubt  or  question  the  truth  of  what 
I  say."  Was  that  true  ? — It  could  hardly  have  been 
true. 

Then  you  wrote  that  which  was  false  ? — I  did 
not  suppose  his  Lordship  would  give  any  strength  to 
what  I  said.  I  do  not  think  it  was  warranted  by  what 
I  knewr 


Did  you  make  an  untrue  statement  in  order  to  add 
strength  to  what  you  had  said  ? — Yes. 

A  designedly  untrue  statement  was  it  ? — Not 
designedly. 

Try  and  keep  your  voice  up. — I  say  not    designedly. 

Accidentally  ? — Perhaps  so. 

Do  you  believe  these  letters  to    be  genuine  ? — I  do. 

And  did  at  this  time  ? — ^Yes. 

(Reading.)  "  And  I  may  further  assure  your  Grace 
that  I  am  also  able  to  point  out  bow  the  designs  may 
be  successfully  combated  and  finally  defeated."  (To 
witness.)  Now  if  these  documents  were  genuine  docu- 
ments, and  you  believed  them  to  be  such,  how  were 
you  able  to  assure  his  Grace  that  you  were  able  to  point 
out  how  the  designs  might  be  successfully  combated 
and  finally  defeated  ? — Well,  as  I  say,  I  had  not  the 
letters  actually  in  my  mind  at  that  time,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember.     I    do    not  recollect  that  letter  at  all. 

You  told  me  a  moment  ago  without  hesitation  that 
you  had  both  in  your  mind  ?  — But,  as  I  say,  it  had 
completely  faded  out  of  my  memory. 

That  I  can  uhderstand. — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  I  referred  to. 

Assuming'  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  what  were  the 
means  by  which  you  were  able  to  assure  his  Grace 
you  could  point  out  how  the  designs  might  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  and  finally  defeated  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

Oh,  yon  mast  think,  Mr.  Pigott,  please.  It  is  not 
two  years  ago,  you  know.  Mr.  Pigott,  had  you  qualms 
of  conscience  at  this  time,  and  were  you  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  what  you  had  done  ? — Not  at  all. 

Then  what  did  you  mean  ? — I  camiot  tell  you  at  all. 

Try. — I  cannot. 

Try. — I  really  cannot. 

Try. — It  is  no  nse. 

Am  I  to  take  it,then,that  the  answer  to  my  Lords  is 
that  you  cannot  give  any  explanation  ?— I  really 
cannot. 

Of  what  you  meant  by  this  ? — No. 

(Reading.)  "  I  assure  your  Grace  that  I  have  no 
other  motive  except  to  respectfully  suggest  that  your 
Grace  should  communicate  the  substance  of  what  I 
state  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned." 
(To  witness.)  Who  were  they  ? — Witness  (repeating). 
— Some  one  or  other  of  the  parties  concerned  ?  I  sup- 
pose the  leading  Parnellites — I  suppose  so. 

(Reading.)  "  On,  however,  the  specific  understand- 
ing that  my  name  will  be  kept  secret,  to  whom  I 
could  furnish  details,  exhibit  proofs,  and  suggest  how 
the  coming  blow  may  be  effectively  met."  (To  wit- 
ness.) What  do  you  say  to- that,  Mr.  Pigott  ? — I  have 
nothing  to  say,  because  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all  or 
anything  about  it. 

What  was  the  coming  blow  ?— I  suppose  the  coming 
publication. 

How  was  it  to  be  effectively  met  ?—I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

Assuming  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  does  it  even  uoyf 
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occur  to  your  mind  how  it  could  be  effectively  met  ? 
—No. 

(Beading.)  "  For  reasons  which  no  doubt  your 
Grace  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering,  I  could 
not  apply  to  any  of  the  parties  direct,  and  that  is  why 
I  venture  to  ask  your  Grace's  interference."  (To 
witness.)  Why  could  you  not  apply  to  the  parties 
direct  ? — Because  I  was  not  in  good  odour  with  them ; 
because  I  opposed  them. 

Because  you  were  not  in  good  odour  with  them,  and 
you  had  quarrelled  with  them  ? — Yes. 

The  Attornet-Genkbal. — "  Opposed  them  "  were 
the  words. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — Oh,  "  Opposedthem."  (Reading.) 
"  At  the  same  time  I  know  thab  in  adopting  this 
course  I  run  the  risk  of  incurring  your  Grace's  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  perhaps  the  deep  interest  which  your 
Grace  is  known  to  take  in  the  preservation  of  the 
integrity  of  the  party  that  is  so  seriously  threatened 
will  plead  my  excuse.  Moreover,  I  am  forced  to  beg 
your  Grace's  assistance  from  the  strong  conviction  " — 
I  want  your  attention,  please — "  founded  on  what  I 
have  learnt,  and  the  evidence  relied  on,  which  is 
primd  facie  serious,  that  the  proceedings  unless  met 
in  the  way  I  can  suggest  will  succeed  in  their 
object."  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — I 
have  no  notion  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Consider.  You  are  face  to  face  with  my  Lords. — 
I  say  that  my  memory  is  a  perfect  blank  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection 
of  having  written  it.  That  is  not  the  correspondence  I 
referred  to  at  all. 

What  was  the  correspondence  you  referred  to  ? — The 
publication  of  the  first  letter. 

This  is  three  days  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
letter. 

The  Attoesex-Genekal. — No,  no,  that  was  in 
April. 

Witness. — I  have  no  recollection  of  that  correspond- 
ence whatever. 

Sib  C.  KtrssELL. — I  really  must  press  you.  First  of 
all  you  say,  "  Conviction  in  your  mind  founded  on 
what  you  have  learnt,  and  the  evidence  relied  upon  is 
primd  facie  serious,"  and  that  "the  proceedings  unless 
met  in  the  way  I  can  suggest  will  succeed  in  their 
object." — I  cannot  suggest  anything  at  all..  I  cannot 
recollect  anything  about  it.  If  you  read  the  Arch- 
bishop's replies,  perhaps  it  may  bring  something  to 
my  mind. 

I    am    asking  you    first.— Is  that  marked  private  ? 

Private  and  confidential.  (Reading.)  *'  In  any  case, 
I  trust  your  Grace  will  regard  this  letter  as 
quite  private  and  confidential,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  used  or  referred  to  in  furtherance  of 
the  motive  with  which  it  is  sent."  (To  witness.) 
That  was  to  expose  and  to  enable  to  be  met  the 
threatened  charge  which  was  primd  facie  serious,  but 
which  you  offered  to  suggest  a  mode  of  effectively 
meeting.  Now,  Mr.  Pigott,  pull  yourself  together. 
— I  really  do  not  know  a  single  thing  about  it. 


(Reading.)  "  I  shall  probably  leave  here  to-morrow 
evening  for  Paris  ;  but  should  your  Grace  think  well 
of  replying  I  would  wait  for  your  letter  on  receiving  a 
word  by  wire  from  your  Grace  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  to-morrow,  Saturday.  I  remain,  with  much 
respect,"  and  so  on,  "Richard  Pigott."  (To  witness.) 
Do  you  keep  a  copy  press  letter-book  ? — No. 

Did  you  ? — I  did  at  one  time. 

Did  you  in  1887  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Was  not  that  letter  copied  in  the  press  letter-book 
(letter  handed  to  witness)  ? — No,  I  will  swear  it  was 
not. 

Very  well,  it  may  not  have  been.  Now  you  knew 
these  impending  charges  were  serious  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  believe  them  to  be'  true  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  I  did  or  not,  because,  as  I 
say,  1  do  not  recollect. 

Did  you  believe  them  to  be  true  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  the  charges  were. 

Whatever  the  charges  were  this  was  three  days 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  article  of  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime  "  which  culminated  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  facsimile  letter.  Whatever-the  charges 
were  did  you  believe  them  to  be  true  or  not  ? — How 
can  I  say  that  when  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  the 
charges  were  ?  I  say  I  do  not  recollect  that  letter  at 
all. 

First  of  all,  you  knew  then  that  you  had  procured 
and  paid  for  a  number  of  letters  ? — Yes. 

Which,  if  genuine,  you  have  already  told  me  would 
gravely  implicate  the  parties  from  whom  they  were 
supposed  to  come  ? — Yes,  gravely  implicate. 

You  regard  that  as  a  serious  charge  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  believe  that  charge  to  be  true  or  false  ? — I 
believed  that  to  be  true. 

At  this  time  you  know,  March,  1887,  you  had  com- 
pleted your  commercial  transaction  so  far  as  related 
to  the  first  batch  ? — Yes. 

Now  I  will  read  you  this  passage  : — 

"  P.S. — I  need  hardly  add  that  did  I  consider  the 
parties  really  guilty  of  the  things  charged  against 
them,  X  should  not  dream  of  suggesting  that  your  Grace 
should  take  part  iu  an  effort  to  shield  them.  I  only 
wish  to  impress  on  your  Grace  that  the  evidence  is 
apparently  convincing,  and  would  probably  be  suiEcient 
to  secure  conviction  if  submitted  to  an  English  jury." 

What  have  yon  to  say  to  that  ? — I  say  nothing, 
except  that  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have  had  the  letters 
in  my  mind  when  I  said  that,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  letters  convey  a  sufEciently  serious  charge  to 
warrant  my  writing  that  letter. 

But  as  far  as  you  have  yet  told  us  the  letters  consti- 
tuted the  only  part  of  the  charge  with  which  you  had 
anything  to  do  ? — Yes,  that  is  why  I  say  that  I  must 
have  had  something  else  in  my  mind  which  I  cannot 
recollect.  I  must  have  had  some  other  charges  in  my 
mind. 

What  charges  ? — That  is  what  I  do  not  know  at 
present.    I  cannot  tellt 
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That  particular  part  of  the  charges,  the  incriminatory 
letters,  was  what  you  yourself  knew  all  about,  as 
having  obtained  the  letters  and  paid  for  them  ? — Yes, 
but  those  letters  would  not  justify  me  in  writing  that 
letter  if  I  had  them  only  in  my  mind.  I  do  not  think 
the  letters  so  serious  as  to  justify  me  in  writing  to 
the  Archbishop  in  that  strain. 

Is  that  your  only  reason  for  saying  that  you  think 
this  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  the  letters — "  I  need 
hardly  add  that  did  I  consider  the  parties  really  guilty 
of  the  things  charged  against  them  I  should  not  dream  of 
suggestiug  that  your  Grace  should  take  part  in  an 
effort  to  shield  them  "  ?— Yes. 

Any  other  reason  ? — No,  I  know  no  other  reason. 

What  charges  did  you  know  of  at  that  time  besides 
the  alleged  letters  ? — I  heard  a  great  deal — for 
example,  there  were  the  statements  made  by  Davis  to 
me.  His  statement  contained  very  serious  allegations 
and  probably  it  was  that  that  I  had  in  my  mind. 

Think  before  you  commit  yourself  to  that.  You 
think  you  meant  the  statements  which  you  allege  Davis 
made  to  you  ? — Yes.      I  will  not  say  so  positively. 

Did  you  hear  what  my  Lord  said  yesterday,  and  do  you 
know  that  the  statement  which  you  say  Eugene  Davis 
made  to  you  is  not  evidence  •  against  anybody  in  this 
case  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Is  it  your  suggestion  that  when  you  spoke  of  evi- 
dence which  was  "  apparently  convincing  and  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  secure  conviction  if  submitted 
to  an  English  jury,"  you  had  in  your  mind  the  state- 
ment which  Eugene  Davis,  as  you  allege,  had  made  to 
you? — No,  I  could  not  have  had  that  in  my  mind. 

What  evidence,  then,  had  you  in  your  mind  ? — I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  ;  I  have  no  recollection. 

Can  you  recollect  anything  that  you  had  in  your 
mind  at  the  time  ? — No. 

Can  you  suggest  anything  that  you  had  in  your  mind 
except  the  letters  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

The  letters  could  hardly  have  been  out  of  your  mind  ? 
— I  have  told  you  I  did  not  regard  them  as  so  serions, 
taking  them  alone. 

They  had  cost  £2,000,  you  know,  and  the  first  batch 
was  thought  to  be  so  valuable  that  at  considerable 
expense  you  were  sent  in  quest  of  more,  and  you  pro- 
cured the  second  batch  ? — I  did  not  consider  that  in 
themselves  they  were  so  very  important.  They  would  be 
important  backed  up  by  other  evidence. 

You  wanted  to  know  what  the  Archbishop's  reply 
was.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  the  substance  of  it. 
First  of  all,  did  you  preserve  these  letters  ? — No.  I 
did  not.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  re- 
ceived back  all  the  correspondence  from  Archbishop 
Walsh.  I  say  that  the  Archbishop  deceived  me,  because 
he  left  me  under  the  impression  that  he  had  returned 
all  my  letters. 

That  is  an  injustice  to  the  Archbishop.  You  will  see 
how  in  your  own  hand.  Look  at  this  document  and 
tell  me  whether  that  is  the  substance  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's reply.  This,  my  Lords,  is  the  draft  appa- 
rently of  the   Archbishop's   reply.    These   documents 


have  been  sent  to  me  direct,  and  I  have  no  copies  of 
them.  I  ought  to  add  that  they  were  not  sent  by  the 
Archbishop  to  me  until  it  was  announced  in  the  public 
Press  that  there  had  been  a  reference  by  this  gentle- 
man to  the  fact  of  the  correspondence.  (To  the 
witness.)  Do  you  think  that  is  the  reply  which  you 
received  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
ever  received  the  letter  of  which  that  is  a  copy. 

Give  it  me  back,  please.  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  did  not  receive  any  such  letter  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  received  it. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  received  it  ? — No. 

SiK  C.  EusSELL  proposed  to  read  the  communication. 

The  Attoeney-Genbeal  objected. 

The  Pbesident. — As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say 
before,  you  may  put  it  to  him  whether  he  means  to 
deny  that  he  received  such  a  letter.  If  he  does,  then 
you  are  not  entitled  to  read  it. 

Sib  C.  Bussbll. — Will  you  swear  you  did  not  re- 
ceive that  reply  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  did. 

Then  I  will    not  press  it  at    present. 

The  Pbesibent. — You  maytesthim  about  the  matter, 
of  course. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — Do  you  recognize  this — "  As  re- 
gards the  matter  on  which  you  write,  I  certainly  should 
not  be  inclined  to  interfere  in  any  way,  as  I  see  quite 
clearly  that  any  offer  of  interference  on  my  part 
would  be  ascribed  to  unworthy  motives.  It  is  well 
that  all  such  evidence  as  you  have  beard  of  should  be 
brought  out  in  the  light  of  day.  No  honest  cause  has 
need  to  fear  anything  from  the  publication  of  truth  ; 
and  as  to  the  publicationof  falsehood, it  can dono harm 
except  to  the  falsehood  itself  and  to  the  authors  ' '  ?  Do 
you  recollect  receiving  an  answer  in  that  tenour  F— 
No  ;  I  do  not. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it. 
Eead  the  postscript.  My  reason  for  not  believing 
that  I  received  that  reply  will  be  found  in  the  post- 
s  cript. 

But  there  isnothingin  the  postscript  excepta  reference 
to  your  having  marked  your  letter  "  private  "  ? — I 
think  the  posliscript  proves  clearly  that  the  Arch- 
bishop never  wrote  that  letter.  I  think  he  is  too  much 
of  a  gentleman  to  part  with  private  letters. 

Is  that  in  the  Archbishop's  handwriting  ? — It 
appears  to  be. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively. 

Turn  to  the  signature. — I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
like  his  signature. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  writing  ? 

The  Attobney-Genebal.— Will  you  allow  me  to 
look  at  it  ? 

SiK  C.  BussBLL. — No  ;  unless  you  allow  me  to  read 
It.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  writ- 
ing ? — I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  his  handwriting. 

Is  that  your  letter  (produced)  ?— That  is  my  writing. 

And  is  that  your  writing  (other  letter  produced)  ?— 
Yes, 
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SiK  C.  Ettssbll  (reading). — "  March  5,  1887. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street. — Since  I  wrote  to 
your  Grace  yesterday  I  find  my  stay  here  will  be  pro- 
longed a  few  days  longer  owing  to  the  unexpected  ill- 
ness of  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  am  doing  business. ' ' 
Who  is  that  ?  Who  was  the  gentleman  for  whom  you 
were  doing  business  ? — I  do  not  think  I  was  doing 
business  for  anybody  at  that  time. 

Tlus,  then,  was  a  lie,  was  it  ? — (After  a  pause.)  I 
sappose  I  may  be  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Houston  at  that  time. 

Well,  was  he  unexpectedly  ill  ? — I  suppose  he  was. 

Do  you  suggest  that  he  was  unexpectedly  ill  in 
March,  1887  ? — I  do  not  suggest  anything  of  the  sort. 
He  may  have  been.     I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  the  gentleman  to  whom  yon  referred  ? — I 
suppose  it  was  Mr.  Houston, 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Houston 
was  ill  in  March,  1887  ? — I  cannot  recollect.     - 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ? — I 
cannot  say  I  have.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Your  memory  seems  to  be  suddenly  leaving  you. 
Again  I  ask  to  whom  did  you  refer  ? — I  suppose  I 
must  have  referred  to  Mr.  Houston. 

Was  he  ill  in  March,  1887  ? — I  cannot  tell.  He  was 
often  ill,  I  think.    (Laughter.) 

Have  you  any  reason  for  suggesting  that  he  was  ill  ? 
—No. 

Then  who  was  the  gentleman  referred  to  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  I  was  doing  business  for  any  one  else  at 
the  time.     It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been  ill. 

Sir  C.Eussell  (continuingto  read  letter). — "Should 
your  Grace  therefore  decide  to  take  any  action  with 
regard  to  my  letter  of  yesterday,  any  communication 
with  which  you  may  favour  me  will  reach  me  here  up 
to  Wednesday  next.  After  that  it  is  now  probable 
that  I  will  return  to  Kingstown  for  a  few  days.  In 
any  case,  I  respectfully  beg  that  yoii  will  favour  me 
with  a  line  in  reply  acknowledging  receipt  of  this 
letter,  with  an  assurance  that  your  Grace  will  treat 
this  as  private  and  confidential."  Then  this  is  the 
other  letter: — "  March  7. — I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  not  having  a  line  from  your  Grace,  as  I 
ventured  to  expect  I  might  have  been  so  far  honoured. 
I  can  assure  you  I  had  no  other  motive  in  writing 
save  to  avert,  if  possible,  a  great  danger  to  people 
with  whom  your  Grace  is  known  to  be  in  strong 
sympathy.  At  the  same  time,  should  you  not  desire  to, 
interfere  in  the  matter,  or  should  you  consider  that 
they  would  refuse  rae  a  hearing,  I  am  well  content 
with  having  acquitted  myself  of  what  I  conceive  to  be 
my  duty  in  the  ciroumstapces." 

Why  was  it  your  duty  in  the  circumstances  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Assuming  the  charges  to  be  true  and  the  letters 
genuine,  why  was  it  your  duty  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
do  not  believe  that  that  correspondence  refers  m  any 
way  to  the  letters.  It  must  have  referred  to  some- 
thing else. 


What  else  ? — I  cannot  tell.  I  have  heard  different 
stories. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  date.  We  have  now  got 
to  the  very  day  on  which  the  first  of  the  series  of 
articles  appeared  ?— I  fancy  it  must  have  had  reference 
to  some  other  stories  that  I  heard  with  reference  to 
these  people. 

Do  you  mean  a  new  story  that  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished ?— Yes. 

Which  you  have  not  even  confided  to  Mr.  Houston  ? 
—Yes. 

Nor  to  Mr.  Soames  ?— Nor  to  Mr.  Soames. 

But  kept  locked  up  in  your  own  bosom  ? — I  suppose 
so  ;  I  do  not  know. 

If  it  was  a  mere  story  locked  up  in  your  own  bosom 
why  was  danger  to  be  apprehended  ? — The  parties  to 
whom  I  referred  probably  changed  their  minds  and 
did  nothing. 

What  parties  ? — What  I  say  is  this,  that  I  had  been 
constantly  hearing  stories  and  charges  against  the 
Farnellites  among  the  people  with  whom  I  was  mixing 
at  that  period,  and  indeed  up  to  the  present  moment. 
At  first  I  attached  some  importance  to  them,  but 
afterwards  they  became  so  frequent  that  I  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  them.  Very  probably  at 
that  time,  having  the  letters  in  my  mind  and  some  of 
these  other  stories,  I  became  alarmed  and  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  my  memory 
is  a  perfect  blank  in  connexion  with  this  matter. 

Why  did  you  become  alarmed  ?— I  certainly  should 
not  like  to  see  any  of  these  gentlemen  come  to 
serious  grief.  • 

■  That  is  the  reason  ? — I  did  not  desire,  much  as  I 
was  opposed  to  some  of  these  gentlemen,  that  they 
should  come  to  serious  grief. 

That  was  the  reason  you  were  alarmed  ? — I  sup« 
pose  so. 

And  when  thinking  of  serious  grief  you  had  in 
your  mind  the  letters  ? — No,  I  deny  that  I  had  the 
letters  in  my  mind. 

Then  I  must  interrupt  again,  because  you  said  just 
now  that  the  letters  and  the  charges  which  you  still 
have  locked  up  in  your  ownbosom  wereinyour  mind.^ 
As  I  said  before,  I  did  not  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  letters  as  to  other  things. 

The  PKEsroBNT.— What  is  the  date  of  the  alleged 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  ? 

Sib  C.  Russell.— March  9. 

SiE  C.  Russell  (proceeding  with  the  letter  of 
March  7)  :— "  I  will  not  trouble  your  Grace  save  to 
again  beg  you  will  not  allow  my  name  to  transpire 
hereafter,  for  to  do  so  would  interfere  seriously  with 
my  prospects,  without  any  compensating  advantage  to 
anybody.  I  beg  to  make  the  request  all  the  more  con- 
fidently  because  I  have  had  no  part  in  what  is  being 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Parnellite  party, 
although  I  was  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  details." 

What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — That  proves  to  ma 
clearly  that  I  had  not  the  letters  in  my  miudr 
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Then  if  it  proves  to  you  clearly  that  you  had  not  the 
letters  in  your  mind,  what  had  you  ?  It  must  have 
been  something  far  more  serious.  What  was  'it  ?— I 
have  no  idea. 

Can  you  give  their  Lordships  any  clue  of  the  most 
indirect  kind  as  to  what  it  was  ? — I  cannot. 

Or  from  whom  you  heard  it  ? — No. 

Or  when  ?— Or  when. 

Or  where  ? — Or  where. 

Have  you  ever  mentioned  this  fearful  matter,  what- 
ever it  is,  to  anybody  ? — No. 

It  is  still    locked  up — hermeticallj' sealed    in    your 

own   bosom  ? — No,  because    it    has    gone  away  out  of 
my  bosom.     (Laughter.) 

Ai  this  point  the  Commissioners  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,     FEBRUARY    22. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  55th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Pigott  re-entered  the  witness-boi,  and  his  cross- 
examination  was  resumed  by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

Is  that  yoar  letter  (handing  letter  to  witness)  ? — 
Witness  (after  examining  it). — Yes. 

SiK  C.  RcsSELL. — This  letter,  my  Lords,  is  dated 
the  12th  of  March,  1887,  and  is  dated  H6tel  St.  Peters- 
bourg. 

Sir  C.  Ecjssell  then  read  the  following  letter  :— 

"  My  Lord,  —  I  am  much  honoured  by  your  Grace's 
reply  to  my  letters.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  your 
Grace  is  right  in  what  you  say  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  them.  My  notion  was  that  the  evidence  I 
heard  of,  which  is  both  documentary  and  personal, 
would  produce  a  bad  effect  if  published,  seeing  that  it 
is  an  artful  admixture  of  what  I  believe  to  be  true 
with  what  I  suspect  to  be  false  ;  and  that  it  might  be 
forestalled  and  rendered  harmless  by  publicly  exposing 
the  discreditable  means  by  which  it  was  obtained, 
and  by  which  further  testimony  is  being  sought  on 
which  to  found  a  criminal  prosecution.  Moreover,  I 
thought  that  such  a  course  would  forearm  the  parties 
concerned  with  the  knowledge  of  what  precisely  they 
would  be  charged  with,  so  that  they  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  it.  However,  yoar  Grace  puts  the  matter  in 
so  clear  a  light  that  I  now  perceive  I%as  quite 
astray  in  my  calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  thecoming 
publication  and  prosecution  ;  and  it  remains  but  for 
.  me  to  repeat  my  apologies  to  your  Grace  for  having 
troubled  you  and  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  Grace's 
reply." 

(To  witness).  His  Grace's  letter  to  which  you  refer 
is  the  one  I  referred  to  yesterday  ? 

The  President. —It  appears  to  us  that  we  ought  to 
have  that  letter,  de  bene  esse,  which  you  suggest  is 
the  Archbishop's,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  full 
sequence  of  the  correspondence. 

Sir  C.  Kussell.— I  only  read  the  passages  which 
directly  bore  on  the  matter,  but  I  will  put  in  the 
whole  of  it. 


The   following    letter    was    then    read    by    Sir    C. 

Bussell  ; — 

"  i,  Rutland  Square,  E.,  Dublin, 
"  9th  March  1887. 
"  Priv?ite. — As  happened  on  a  former  occasion,  you 
have  not  made  allowance  for  the  difficulties  in  which 
one  in  my  position  is  placed  as  regards  the  answering 
of  letters.  Your  first  and  second  letters  reached  me 
in  due  course  in  London  on  Monday.  On  my  arrival 
here  last  night  I  found  your  third  awaiting  me.  I  can 
assure  you  I  have  had  no  time  for  letter  writing  in 
that  short  interval. 

"  As  regards  the  matter  on  which  you  write,  I 
certainly  should  not  be  inclined  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere. And  I  see  quite  clearly  that  any  offer  of  inter- 
ference on  your  part  would  infallibly  be  ascribed 
to  unworthy  motives. 

"  It  is  well  that  all  such  '  evidence  '  as  you  have 
heard  of  should  be  brought  out  into  the  light  of  day. 
No  honest  cause  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  truth.  And  as  for  the  publication  of 
falsehood  it  can  do  no  harm,  except  to  the  false- 
hood and  its  author. 

"  I  have    now    such    abundant    experience    of    how 
shamefully  lies  of  the    most    circumstantial    character 
can  be  told   of  persons    regarded  as  sympathizers  with 
the  Nationalist  cause — of  how,  for  instance,  they  are 
told   about   myself  day  after  day  in  the   London  news- 
papers— that    I    attach   no    weight   whatever   to    any 
statement  adverse   to    that    cause   or  to  its  leaders  or 
advocates   until  I  have   had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  statement  for  myself. 
"  I  remain, 
"  Dear  Mr.  Pigott. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 
"  +  William  J.  Walsh, 
"  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 
"  P.  S. — It    is   unnecessary    for    me  to    add  that  I 
shall  respect   your  wishes  as    conveyed    to  me  in  your 
marking  your  letters  '  Private.' 

•         "  +  W.  J.  W." 

The  President. — Havingheard  that  letter,  do  you  say 
that  you  received  it  ?— ;I  have  to  state,  my  Lords • 

Sir  C.  Eus.sell. — Did  you  receive  it  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  I  did.  I  think  I  should  be  allowed  to  explain 
my  position.  Wlien  I  communicated  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, I  had  obtained,  as  I  knew,  letters  of  a  very 
seriously  compromising  character,  and  I  had  heard 
that  other  publications  in.support  of  these  letters  were 
to  bo  prepared.  Consequently  I  was  considerably 
nervous  when  I  came  to  think  the  matter  over,  for  I 
foimd,  although  I  had  an  undertaking  that  I  should 
have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  in  the  event  of 
legal  proceedings  the  entire  burden  of  proof  would 
naturally  fall  upon  me.  I  was  considerably  alarmed 
and,  moreover,  I  Was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
was  receiving  no  money  from  Mr.  Houston,  and  my 
other  work  had  been  neglected,  and  I  had  lost  some  of 
it  in  attending  to  these  othef  matters.  "That  was  an 
additional  reason  that  led  me  to  write  to  his  Grace, 
that  he  might  bring  me  into  communication  with  the 
Parnellites  or  Mr.  Farnell  himself,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  them  to  provide  me  with  means  to  leave 
the  country  in  return  for  information  that  I  would 
eive  them  as  regards  the   letters,  and   how  they  were 
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procnred.  ,  I  should  also  state  that  when  I  did  actually 
obtain  the  letters  I  was  under  the  impresssion  that 
they  were  not  to  be  published,  but  held  simply  in 
reserve  to  be  produced  in  defence  of  any  subsequent 
legal  proceedings  for  libel  consequent  on  their  publi- 
cation. 

Would  you  like  to  say  anything  more  ? — I  may  add 
in  substantiation  of  that  statement  that  when  that  letter 
appeared  in  The  Times  I  was  considerably  startled 
and  surprised,  and  wrote  a  strong  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Mr.  Houston,  accusing  him  of  breach  of 
faith. 

I  call  for  that  letter.     Is  Mr.  Houston  here  ? 

Mr.  Houston. — Oh,  I  have  not  got  it.  I  do  not 
remember  receiving  it. 

Sir  C.  KtrssEii  (to  witness). — You  are  sure  you 
wrote  it  ? — I  am. 

Anything  more  you  wish  to  add  ? — Nothing  more 
just  now. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  since  last  night  you  have 
removed  from  your  mind — I  think  ' '  your  bosom  "was 
the  expression  you  used — ^that  this  communication  of 
yours  referred  to  some  fearful  charge,  something  not 
yet  mentioned  ? — No.  I  told  you  so  last  night,  but  I 
am  sure  that  is  not  so.     I  will  tell  you  my  reason 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself. — I  may  say  at  once 
that  the  statements '  I  made  to  the  Archbishop  were 
entirely  unfounded.  My  object  was  to  put  the  matter 
as  strongly  as  I  could  to  induce  his  Grace  to  interfere, 
for  I  felt  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  so,  and  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  the  matter  as  strongly  as  I 
could. 

Then  in  the  letters  I  have  up  to  this  time  read 
— or  some  of  them — you  deliberately  sat  down 
and  wrote  lies  ? — Well,  they  were  exaggerations  ; 
I  would  not  say  they  were  lies.    (Laughter.) 

Was  the  exaggeration  such  as  that  it  left  no  truth  ? — 
I  think  very  little. 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  You  say 
"  My  notion  was  that  the  evidence  I  heard  of,. which 
is  both  documentary  and  personal,  would  produce  a  bad 
effect  if  published."  That,  I  presume,  refers  to  the 
letters  and  charges  ? — ^Yes. 

You  knew  of  both  at  that  time  ? — In  a  vague  way  I 
did. 

"  Seeing  that  it  is  an  artful  admixture  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  true,  with  what  I  suspect  to  be  false." 
What  did  you  believe  to  be  true  ? — I  really  could  not 
say. 

What  did  you  suspect  to  be  false  ?— I  could  not  say. 

"  Public  testimony  is  being  sought  on  which  to 
found  a  criminal  prosecution."  Who  told  you  about  a 
criminal  prosecution  ? — I  had  an  idea  all  along  that 
some  criminal  proceedings  were  intended. 

By  those  gentlemen  for  whom  Mr.  Houston  was 
acting  ?— Yes. 

From  what  he  said  to  you  ? — Yes  ;    he  and  others. 

Who  were  the  others  ?— I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Try  and  think  ? — Perhaps  I  was'  wrong  in  saying 
•'  others."    I  will  say  "  Mr.  Houston  alone." 


What  did  you  mean  by  others  ?— I  think  I  may  have 
been  speaking  to  other  people  about  it.  I  swear  I 
had  no  communication  with  anybody  else  on  the 
matter. 

Criminal  prosecution  for  what  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

"  On  which  to  found  a  criminal  prosecution." 
Criminal  prosecution  for  what  ? — The  only  criminal 
prosecution  I  imagined  would  be  an  indictment  for 
complicity  in  the  Phoenix  Fark  murders. 

Against  Mr.  Parnell,  I  suppose,  and  his  leading 
colleagues  ? — I  suppose  so. 

You  gathered  that  from  Mr.  Houston  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so  ;  I  have  no  absolute  foundation,  but  only  a  vague 
idea  in  my  mind. 

That  you  gathered  it  from  what  Mr.  Houston  told 
you  ?— Yes. 

Now,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  matter 
rested  there,  and  that  you  did  not  write  a  letter  on 
this  subject  or  any  other  between  the  12th  of  March 
and  the  1st  of  May  ? — I  s  that  your  letter  ? — Witness 
(examining  letter). — Yes. 

Were  you  following  out  your  quest  at  this  time- 
looking  for  further  documents — in  May,  1887  ? — No,  I 
was  doing  nothing. 

Were  you  not  engaged  in  travelling  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Paris  ? — Yes,  probably  I  was. 

I  mean  with  reference  to  further  letters,  if  you 
could  get  them  ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  EiTSSELL  then  read  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Private. 
"  Hotel,  St.  Petersbourg, 
**  Rue  Caumartin, 

"  Paris,  May  1st,  1887. 
"  My  Lord, — I  trust  your  Grace  will  pardon  me  for 
briefly  recurring  to  the  subject  of  our  correspondence 
of  a  short  time  ago.  If  your  Grace  will  allow  me  I 
will  make  a  communication  to  your  Grace  direct, 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  found  useful  now  to  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  my  letters.  Your  Grace  would 
be  free  to  use  the  information  I  would  give  in  any 
way  that  would  not  indicate  that  I  was  the  inform- 
ant, oi:  give  any  clue  to  such  a  supposition,  but  I 
would  make  it  a  condition  that  my  name  should  not 
be  mentioned  to  anyone,  at  all  events  without  previous 
consultation  with  me.  If  your  Grace  will  favour  the 
writer  a  reply  as  soon  as  convenient,  addressed  to  me 
at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  London,  I  will 
attend  to  it  promptly. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  With  much  respect, 
"  Your  Grace's  faithful  servant, 
"  Most  Rev.  D.  Walsh,  "  RiCHD.  PiooTT. 

"  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

You  got  this  answer  to  your  letter  ?— 

(Copy.) 
"  Private. 

"  i,  Rutland  Square,  E.,  Dublin, 
"  3d  May,  1887. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Pigott, — So  long  as  there  was  question 
of  interfering  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  statements  such  as  you  described  to  me  in  a  former 
letter,  I  felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to 
move  in  the  matter  at  all.  I  stated  to  you,  as  you  may 
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remember,  the  considerations  that  led  me  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

"  Now,  however,  as  I  understand  your  letter,  you 
are  anxious  to  make  a  statement  that  may  be  of  use 
to  the  victims  o£  fraud  and  slander  in  refuting  the 
slander  and  in  exposing  the  fraud. 

"  I  cannot  of  course  take  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  to  receive  such  a  statement  from  you.  Indeed 
it  is  so  plainly  a  matter  of  duty,  of  Christian  duty,  for 
any  one  to  make  such  a  statement  who  is  in  a  position 
to  do  so  that  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
duty  with  me  as  a  minister  of  religion  and  as  a  Bishop 
to  afford  you  every  facility  for  communicating  with 
me  as  you  propose. 

' '  As  you  request  it,  you  may  of  course  rely  with 
the  most  absolute  confidence  that  I  shall  not  without 
your  express  consent  make  use  of  any  information  that 
you  may  think  it  right  to  give  ma  in  any  way  that 
would  indicate  that  you  were  my  informant  or  that 
Would  give  any  clue  to  such  a  supposition. 

"  I  remain  faithfully, 

"  +  W.  J.  W." 

Now,  this  postscript  refers  to  a  letter,  I  think,  of 
yours  :— "  I  fully  accept  your  statement  that  you  had 
neither  hand  nor  part  in  the  publications."  Do  you 
recollect  whether  in  any  letter  you  had  stated  so  ? 
Did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  did. 
I  cannot  recollect  whether  I  made  that  statement. 

Did  you  answer  the  Archbishop's  letter  on  the  5th  of 
May? 

"  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street, 
London,  May  5,  1887. 
"  My  Lord,— I    am    favoured  by  your  Grace's  letter 
_of  yesterday,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

"  As  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  home  on  Saturday, 
I  consider  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  for  my 
purpose  to  wait  till  then  in  order  that  I  may  com- 
municate what  ■  I  have  to  say  to  your  Grace  person- 
ally, should  I  be  favoured  with  an  interview.  If  I 
should  be  detained  longer  than  I  anticipate;  however 
I  will  write  the  statement  to  your  Grace  to-morrow 
so  that  you  will  receive  it  on  Saturday  morning.  In 
the  event  of  your  not  receiving  it  then,  your  Grace 
may  conclude  that  I  have  arrived  in  Kingstown,  and  a 
line,  addressed  to  me  at  No,  16  Mellifant-avenue, 
there  making  an  appointment,  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  **  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"your  Grace's  obliged  andfaithful  servant, 
"  ElCHAED  PiGOTT. 

"  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this. 
Did  you  between  the  5th  of  May  and  the  7th  of  May 
write  a  statement  and  send  it — or  two  statements,  or 
letters  ?— To  the  Archbishop  ? 

Ay.— Well,  probably  there  were,  but  I  fancy  there 
was  only  one. 

I  think  you  will  find  there  were  two.  Did  you 
afterwards  ask  to  have  those  two  statements  returned? 
—After  that  ?  No. 

You  are  sure  ? — Quite  sure. 

Did  you,  in  fact,  get  back  from  the  Archbishop  two 
statements  or  letters  ? — He  returned  me  a  number  of 
letters. 

Answer  my  question  ;  I  ask  you  whether  he  sent 
back  those  two  letters  ?— I    am   answering  your  ques- 


tion as  well  as  I  can.  I  received  frora  the  Arch- 
bishop a  bundle  of  letters,  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  himself,  stating  distinctly  and  emphatically  that 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  send  me  back  all  the 
letters  he  had  received  from  me  up  to  that  date.  It 
was  not  at  my  request,  but  simply  of  his  own 
motive.  ' 

Then  you  say  you  did  not  request  him  to  return 
these  letters  to  you  P — I  did  not. 

Have  you  quite  recently  communicated  with  the 
Archbishop  ? — I  have. 

In  order  to  get  from  him  a  statement  that  you  had 
disclaimed  being  the  fabricator  of  the  documents  ?^ 
No. 

Have  you  got  his  letters  ? — I  have. 

How  have  you  got  those  and  not  the  other  letters  ? 
— Because  they  were  only  sent  the  other  day.  I  looked 
upon  the  whole  matter  as  at  an  end  when  I  got  my 
letters  back,  and  destroyed  them. 

Including  your  own  ? — Yes. 

The  answer  to  that  letter  was  on  the  7th  of  May  ?— 
Yes. 

The  Pkesident. — I  do  not  quite  follow  this.  Are 
you  speaking  of  the  two  statements  as  distinct  from 
letters  ? 

SiK  C.  E0SSE1L. — They  are  called  statements,  my 
Lord,  but  they  are  letter;.  We  see  he  has  not  had  all 
the  letters  returned.  (To  witness.)  That  letter  of 
yours  which  I  have  just  read  is  of  the  5th  of  May, 
Did  you  receive  this  answer,  dated  the  7th  of  May  : — ■ 

' '  Dear  Mr.  Pigott, — I  have  read  your  letter  very 
carefully,  and  I  think  it  fcetter  to  return  it  to  you    at 

once.     Letters  preserved  here " 

Is  not  that  what  you  are  referring  to  ? 
"  Letters  preserved  here  amongst  even  the  most  con- 
fidential papers  must  eventually  fall  into  other  hands, 
and  I  daresay  you  would  wish  to  guard  yourself  against 
any  danger  of  your  letter  being  read  by  any  one  but 
myself.  As  regards  tlje  main  purpose  of  your  writing, 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  how  what  you  hai^e 
written  could  be  of  any  use  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  others, 
in  enabling  them  to  expose  the  fraud  or  to  bring  the 
author  of  it  to  justice. 

"  That  their  political  opponents  have  employed  a 
number  of  agents  to  hunt  up  '  evidence  '  is  what  every 
one  takes  for  granted.  That  agents  so  employed  did 
not  work  without  substantial  remuneration  is  equally 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  also  manifest  that  m 
such  a  proceeding  there  is  offered  a  very  substantial 
temptation  to  manufacture  '  evidence.'  The  Times,  I. 
am  sure,  would  be  willing  to  admit  all  this  ;  but  it 
would  add  that  the  real  question  is,  Has  the  '  evi- 
dence '  been  manufactured  or  is  it  genuine  ? 

"  From  your  former  letters  I  assumed  that  you  had 
some  knowledge  which  you  could  communicate,  either 
as  to  the  author  of  some  fraud  or  as  to  the  fact  that 
means  had  been  employed  to  procure  '  evidence  ' 
avowedly  of  a  fraudulent  character. 

' '  Anything  short  of  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  abso- 
lutely useless,  whether  as  regards  the  stopping  of 
further  publications,  if  it  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be  stopped,  or  as  regards  the  exposure  of  fraud  in  any 
publications  that  have  as  yet  taken  place. 

"  I  can  have  no  desire  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  transaction." 
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Who  is  "  that  gentleman  "?— I  said  just  •'  that 
gentleman;"  I  mentioned  no  names. 

Who  was  that  gentleman  ?— I  had  Mr.  Houston  in 
my  mind. 

Then  he  is  the  gentleman  you  described  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  transaction  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  EnssiLL  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  I  assume  he  regards  his  action  as  justified  by  the 
political  exigencies  of  his  party.  It  would  be  a 
mere  gratification  of  curiosity  if  you  were  to  tell  me 
as  you  offer  to  do,  who  he  is.  And  in  the  circum- 
stances I  could  not  but  regard  your  telling  it  to  me 
in  any  other  light  than  an  unjustifiable  breach  of  con- 
fidence. 

"  I  remain  dear  Mr.  Pigott 
"  Faithfully  yours 

"  +WILLIAM  J.  Walsh, 

"  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

The  President.— Did  you  receive  that  letter  ?— I 
am  sure  I  did,  my  Lord. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— That  ia  the  7th  of  May  ;  I  think 
you  will  recognize  that  there  is  another  missing.  On 
the  12th  of  May  the  Archbishop  wrote  you  this 
letter  : — 

"  4,  Rutland  Square,  £!.,  Dublin, 
"  12th  May  1887. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Pigott, — I  have  been  laid  up  for  the 
last  two  days  with  a  severe  cold.  Until  to-day  I  was 
not  able  to  write  to  you.  I  enclose,  as  you  request, 
your  last  two  letters." 

Did  you  request  that  your  lasb  two  letters  should 
be  returned  ? — ^Yes,  the  last  two  ;  that  does  not  refer 
to  the  former  returned. 

I  thought  you  said  that  the  Archbishop  had  returned 
them  without  any  request  from  you  ? — Yes,  the  former 
letters. 

You  did  make  that  request  with  regard  to  two 
letters  ? — To  the  two  last  letters. 

Do  you  mean  those  two  letters  in  which  you  gave 
details  of  how  the  evidence  had  been  got  up  ? — No,  I 
got  those  back  with  the  former  ones. 

Why  did  you  ask  for  them  back  ? — I  did  not. 

Why  did  you  ask  for  these  two  letters  back  ? — In 
order  that  I  might  have  all  the  letters.  I  was  firmly 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  received  back  every 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  up  to  that  time. 
That    letter    is  of  a  later  date  ;    further    letters    had 


"  I  enclose, as  you  request,  your  last  two  letters." 
Had  you  requested  that  'f — I  suppose  I  did. 

Have  you  any  doubt  ? — No. 

(Beading  continued.) 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  think  of  interfering  in 
the  way  you  suggest.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Parnell  at 
all  intimately  but  from  what  little  I  do  know  of  him 
I  should  be  very  slow  to  undertake  to  put  before  him, 
as  you  suggest,  a  proposal  that  he  should  do  anything 
with  a  view  of  preventing  a  continuance  of  the  publi- 
cation, or  of  securing  a  withdrawal  of  those  already 
published,  or  an  apology  for  them.  As  conditions  to 
be  in\posed  upon  Mr.  Parnell,  they  are  plainly  persona 


with  whom  neither  he  nor  any  other  gentleman  could 
afford  to  treat. 

"  This  at  least  is  my  conjecture  as  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Parnell  would  view  the  matter,  if  anyone 
were  to  communicate  with  him  about  it. 

"  I  need  not  repeat  my  assurance  that  I  fully 
accept  your  unqualified  disclaimer  as  to  your  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  publications." 

You  did  say  that  I  presume  ? — Yes, 
It  was  not  true  ?— No. 
(Reading  continued.) 

' '  As  regards  a  personal  interview,  1  should  say  that 
your  calling  here  might  just  now  be  regarded  by  those 
who  might  become  aware  of  it  as  an  indication  that 
you  had  something  to  communicate  in  reference  to 
recent  events.  You  probably  would  not  wish  to  have 
this  thought  of  you. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Pigott, 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  +  William  J.  Walsh, 

"  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

(To  witness.)    Did  you  receive  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  last  of  this 
correspondence.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1887,  you 
write  : — "  My  Lord, — I  assume,  as  I  have  not  heard 
from  your  Grace,  that  my  latest  proposition  has  not 
found  favour  in  your  Grace's  eyes,  and  I  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  asking  your  Grace  to  be  good 
enough  to  return  my  last  two  letters  at  your  Grace's 
convenience."  What  was  your  latest  proposition  ?— 
I  do  not  remember  any  particular  proposition  ;  I  did 
not  state  any  proposition. 

What  was  your  "  latest  proposition  "  referred  to 
in  your  own  letter  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

Tell  us  inexactly. — I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
occurred — the  whole  thing. 

No,  Sir,  I  must  have  a  definite  answer.  You  say 
in  this'  letter  (and  you  have  got  the  two  letters  re- 
turned to  you),  "  I  assume,  as  I  have  not  heard  from 
your  Grace,  that  my  latest  proposition  has  not  found 
favour  in  your  Grace's  eyes."  What  was  your  latest 
proposition  ? — I  only  made,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
one  proposition. 

What  was  it  ? — I  told  him — I  put  the  matter  in  this 
way.  I  said  that  I  had  been  shown  letters— compro- 
mising letters — ^that  were  intended  (that  I  presumed 
were  intended)  for^publication,  and  that  my  opinion 
was  asked  as  to  whether  they  were  genuine  or  not, 
and  that  I  stated  that  I  considered  that  the  Parnell 
letters  were  rather  doubtful. 

Were  forgeries,  in  fact,  not  putting  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it  P— I  certainly  did  not  say  I  thought  they  were 
forgeries.     I  do  not  think  that  I  did. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  think  I  may  safely 
swear  I  did  not,  I  will  not  be  certain.  What  I  said  was 
that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  in  the 
Parnell  letters,  and  did  not  know  whose  it  was,  and 
that  was  the  principal  reason  why  I  cast  doubts  on 
them.  I  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Mr.Pamell's 
handwriting;  but  the  signatures  looked  like  his.  With 
regard  to  the  Sgan  letters,  t  said  I  was  well  acquainted 
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with  Bgan's  handwriting,  and  my  opinion  was  that 
Egan  had  written  them. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  ever  mentioned  the  Egan 
letters  to  the  Archbishop  at  all  ? — Most  certainly. 

By  that  name  ? — Yes. 

In  your  letters  ? — Yes. 

He  declined  to  see  you  personally  ? — Yes. 

In  what  letter  did  you  refer  to  the  Egan  letters  ? — 
I  should  think  it  must  be  the  first  letter  succeeding 
those  you  have  read — that  is,  the  first  of  the  later 
series. 

One  of  the  two  returned  ? — No  ;  one  of  the  former, 
in  fact. 

Well,  I  read  all  the  former  ? — Yes,  but  there  were 
some  missing. 

No,  I  think  they  were  quite  consecutive  ? — Are 
there  only  two  letters  missing  ? 

I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  There  may  be  more. 
— That  leaves  me  in  considerable  doubt.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  first  letter  after  I  re- 
ceived the  one  in  which  the  Archbishop  pledged  himself 
to  regard  my  communication  as  private. 

But  he  did  that  in  the  very  first  ? — Then  it  must 
have  been  in  reply  to  that  letter. 

You  have  taken  some  time,  Mr.  Pigott,but  you  have 
made  no  approach  to  the  answer  to  the  question  I  put 
you.  You  wrote,  "  I  assume,  as  I  have  not  heard 
from  your  Grace,  that  my  latest  proposition  has  not 
found  favour  in  your  Grace's  eyes.''  Now,  what  was 
yoxn:  latest  proposition  ? — As  I  say,  the  only  proposi- 
tion I  made  was  that,  believing  some  of  the  letters 
were  not  genuine  and  others  were,  if  he  would  put 
me  in  communication  with  Mr.  Farnell,  I  would  tell 
Mr.  Parnell  all  I  knew. 

To  enable  him  to  establish  their  being  forgeries? — No. 

Then  what  ? — I  would  tell  him  exactly  the  circum- 
stances. 

Then  will  you  tell  me  in  words  what  you  say  was 
your  latest  proposition  ? — It  must  have  been  only  a 
trifling  modification  of  my  original  proposition. 

Cannot  you  say  what  it  was  f — To  place  me  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Parnell  to  enable  him  either  to 
stop  the  publication  or  to  defend  himself. 

To  establish  that  they  were  forgeries  ? — If  he  could. 

To  assist  him  to  establish  they  were  forgeries  '! — 
To  assist  him. 

The  Archbishop  would  not  accept  the  proposition  ? 
—No. 

Which  of  the  Parnell  letters  did  you  think  were  not 
genuine  'I — All  of  them,  because  1  could  not  recognize 
the  handwriting  in  the  body  of  them.  I  only  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  to  his  Grace. 

Then  you  say  you  believed  none  of  them  to  be 
genuine  'i — No  ;    none  of  the  Parnell  letters. 

And  the  Egan  letters  you  say  now  you  did  ? — I  did. 

You  swear  that  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  your  answer  ? — My  aruswer  at  the  present 
moment.  ^ 

And  then  ? — And  then. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  ever,  in  any  shape  or  form. 


communicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  you 
believed  the  Egan  letters  were  genuine  ?— My  strong 
impression  is  I  did. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  '1—1  will  ;  to  the  best  of  my 
belinf. 

Will  you  say  more  than  that  ? — No. 

Not  believing  the  Farnell  letters  to  be  genuine,  did 
you  think  it  right  to  communicate  that  belief  to  Mr. 
Houston  ? — I  did  not  state  that  I  did  not  believe  the 
letters  to  be  genuine.  I  said  that  they  might  possibly 
be  forgeries. 

Then  you  were  in  a  state  of  doubt  about  them  ?  Did 
you  tell  Mr.  Houston  that  you  had  doubts  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  Parnell  letters  ? — I  told  him  that 
he  should  subject  them  to  every  possible  test. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  your  doubts  about 
them  ? — I  told  him  I  did  not  know  in  whose  hand- 
writing the  body  of  them  was. 

Did  you  tell  him  you  did  not  believe  the  Parnell 
letters  to  be  genuine  ? — No. 

Never  ? — Never. 

Never  in  any  form  ? — Beyond  stating  that  I  could 
not  identify  them. 

As  genuine,  you  mean  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could 
not  prove  them. 

Did  Houston  ever  express  any  doubts  to  you  about 
their  genuineness  ? — No. 

Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  am  quite  sure. 

Did  you  not,  upon  his  expression  of  doubt,  to 
reassure  him  offer  to  get  back  the  money  ? — No, 

On  your  oath  ? — Never. 

Then  you  say  in  your  letter,  "  In  conclusion,  I  trust 
your  Grace  will  do  me  the  justice  of  believing  that  I 
am  not  the  fabricator  of  the  published  letters,  as  has 
been  falsely  asserted  and  circulated  to  my  great 
annoyance  and  injury."  Who  was  the  fabricator  ? — 1 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  believe  there  was  a  fabricator  ? — No  ;  I  do 
not. 

I  will  read  the  whole  of  it.  "I  defy  any  one  to 
prove  that  1  have  had  anything  to  do  withthem  further 
than  what  I  have  already  told  your  Grace."  What  had 
you  told  his  Grace  ? — As  I  explained,  I  said  the 
letters  were  simply  shown  to  me  to  ask  my  opinion. 
I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  was  the  purchaser. 

The  letter  concludes,  "  But  this  is  no  isolated 
instance  of  my  having  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others. 
Hardly  an  article  against  Parnellism  has  of  late 
appeaired  that  has  not  falsely  been  attributed  to  me." 
Mr.  Pigott,  is  this  your  handwriting  (handing  a  docu- 
ment to  witness)  ? 

Witness  (after  examining  it). — I  will  swear  it  is 
not  my  handwriting. 

Is  it  like  it  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bit  like  my 
handwriting. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  there  is  any  resemblance 
between  that  and  what  is  called  the  facsimile 
letter  ?— No  ;  I  cannot  see  that  there  is. 

Or  to  any  of  the  letters  in  question  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  the  Bev. 
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Duncan  Craig  ? — I  did    not    know  him  ;    but  he  lived 
next  door  to  me. 

Are  you  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Pigott  ? — Pigott  is    my  name,  and  I  am  a  Catholic. 

Will  you  look  at  the  word  "Pigott"  in  each  of  the 
places  where  it  occurs,  and  you  will  see  it  is  spelt 
with  a  single  "  t,"  while  your  name  is  spelt  with 
two  "  t's,"  and  that  where  the  word  "Pigott"  occurs 
there  is  an  erasure  ? 

Witness  (after  attentively  examining  the  docu- 
ment).— I  see  the  name  is  spelt  with  one  "  t."  I 
cannot  see  any  erasure. 

The  document  was  then  handed  to  the  Bench  and 
examined  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  Pkesident.— Wa  are  not  able  to  see  the 
erasure. 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — It  occurred  to  us  that  there  was. 

Gross-examination  continued. — Then  you  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Craig  were  next-door  neighbours.  Were  you 
not  in  a  desperate  condition  at  that  time  p — I  was 
indeed  very  hard  up. 

May  I  take  it  that  that  is  your  .normal  condition  ? — 
Unfortunately  it  is. 

But  not  since  you  have  had  the  good  luck  to  come 
across  Mr.  Houston.  Were  you  alleging  that  the  Rev. 
Duncan  Craig  was  endeavouring  to  take  advantage  of 
your  desperate  condition  to  endeavour  to  proselytize 
your  children  ? — No  ;  I  swear  I  was  not. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  send  that  (the  document 
which  had  been  handed  to  witness)  anonymously  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ? — I  will  ;  I  swear  I  never 
saw  it  before. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Wemyss  Reid,  who  has  been  subpcanaed  to  attend,  is 
now  in  Court.  Mr.  Keid,  do  you  produce  some  corre- 
spondence between  the  witness  in  the  box  and  the  late 
Mr.  W.  B.  Forster  ? 

Mr.  Reid  (handing  up  a  packet  of  letters). — I  do. 

The  President. — Who  is  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  ? 

Sir  C.  Rtjssell. — He  is  the  biographer  of  the  late 
Mr.  Forster,  and  produces  these  letters  with  authority. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  take  some  time  to  read  them,  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  pick  out  what  is  material  or 
what  is  not,  not  having  had  the  letters  in  my  hands 
before. 

One  of  the  letters  was  handed  to  the  witness,  who, 
■after  examining  it,  said  it  was  in  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  AsQiriTH  then  read  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  :— 

"  Irishman,  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  Shamrock, 

"  Dublin,  June  2,  1881. 
"  Offices, 

"  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street. 
"  (Private  and  Confidential.) 

"  Sir, — That  an  utter  stranger  to  you,  and  an 
obscure  person  as  well,  should  address  to  you  a  con- 
fidential communication,  will  no  doubt  seem  amonstrous 
thing  to  you,  but  still  I  am  induced  to  hope,  in  the 
public  interests,  you  will  condescend  to  favourably 
consider  it.  In  any  case,  I  am  quite  certain  that  you 
will   preserve   the  privacy  which  I  have  the  temerity 


to  impose  upon  you  with  reference  to  its  subject 
matter.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  look  at  the 
papers  under  my  control.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
sometimes  your  attention  has  been  called  to  articles 
appearing  in  them  from  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion 
you  quoted  a  passage  from  an  article  in  the  Flag  of 
Ireland  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  that  case  you  will  no  doubt  have  noted  that 
they  have  opposed  the  Land  League  agitation  in  some 
of  its  most  '  advanced  '  and  mischievous  phases.  They 
have,  for  instance,  strongly  condemned  incitements  to 
the  people  to  resist  the  processes  of  law  and  to  pay 
no  rent,  and  they  have  been  careful  to  point  out  the 
fallacies  which  underlie  some  of  the  most  apparently 
convincing  theories  which  form  the  chief  '  stock  in 
trade  '  of  Land  League  orators.  They  have,  in  short, 
been  distinctly  hostile  to  the  League  agitation,  and 
only  give  it  credit  for  having  brought  the  land  ques- 
tion BO  prominently  into  notice  that  it  was  seen  that 
an  attempt  to  finally  settle  it  was  an  imperative 
necessity.  You  may  also  have  remarked  that  they 
have  strongly  supported  the  Land  Bill,  which  I. firmly 
believe  will  be  found  in  working  to  remedy  every 
legitimate  complaint  of  the  tenant  and  supply  the 
modus  operandi  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  most 
cordial  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  ;  and 
above  and  before  all,  you  will  have  observed  the 
series  of  articles  condemning  assassination  which  have 
recently  been  published  in  these  pages.  You  may  have 
noted  all  these  things,  but,  if  not,  you  will  find  on 
inquiry  that  what  I  state  is  correct.  I  may  tell 
you  further  that  the  salutary  result  of  the  teach- 
ings of  my  papers  so  far  is  that  the  Land  League  is 
utterly  discredited  in  Mayo  County,  which  used  to  be 
its  chief  stronghold,  and  that  they  have  stopped  the 
spread  of  the  organization  in  the  north  of  England. 
To  have  achieved  so  much  under  the  circumstances,  I 
think,  shows  that  much  more  might  be  done  in  the 
same  direction,  only  that  unfortunately  in  doing  so 
much  I  have  made  mortal  enemies  of  the  Land  League 
chiefs  and  some  of 'my  own  steadiest  supporters,  and 
have  been  'so  materially  injured  financially  from  loss 
of  sales  that  unless  I  obtain  some  aid  I  shall  have  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  leave  the  triumph  in  the 
hands  of  the  agitators.  It  is  true  that  my  papers  have 
taken  this  course  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  what 
are  known  as  *  advanced  Nationalists,'  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  also  because  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  present  Government  of  Ireland  are  doing 
just  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  in  the  way  of  reform 
as  a  native  Government  would  or  could  do.  I  have 
besides  come  to  regard  a  self-ruled  Ireland,  and  still 
more  an  independent  Ireland,  as  simply  an  impos- 
sibility, and  furthermore  I  do  not  know  an  Irishman 
of  any  education  or  intelligence  at  all  who  does  not 
in  his  secret  heart  think  as  I  do.  So  that  I  cannot 
conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  '  National  ' 
politics  are  but  a  dream,  and  therefore  harmless.  I 
am  very  well  a'waro  that  the  Fenian  organization 
still  has  existence,  but  it  is  powerless  for  evil — its 
leaders  know  well  that  the  chances  of  a  successful 
'  rising  '  are  hopeless,  and  they  are  content  to  wait 
their  '  opportunity,'  which  will  never  come  if  the 
Land  Bill  is  passed,  for  it  removes  the  most  real  and 
tangible  of  the  remaining  grievances  from  which  Ire- 
land suffers.  The  land  question  settled,  local  govern- 
ing powers  extended,  and  the  inequalities  of  the 
franchise  as  compared  with  that  of  England  adjusted, 
I  firmly  believe  permanent  content  would  be  esta- 
blished  in   Ireland,  and   so    far  from    Ireland    being 
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England's  difficulty,  the  most  cordial  relations  would 
exist  between  the  two  countries.  Such  are  in  brief 
the  ideas  which  have  controlled  my  conduct  of  my 
papers,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  British  Cabinet 
are  actuated  by  the  same  motives  in  governing  Ire- 
land— that  is,  to  remove  every  disability  under 
which  that  country  labours,  in  order  that,  perfect 
equality  being  established  between  the  two  peoples, 
the  Irish  would  not  fail  to  see  that  their  interests  are 
so  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Eng]  ish  people  that  re- 
conoiliation  to  English  rule  became  a  necessity  of 
their  existence.  *  Extremes  meet  ;'  it  does  seem 
strange  that  the  papers  which  are  the  most  uncom- 
promisingly '  National  '  and  the  British  Government 
should  both  have  the  same  ends  in  view.  But  un- 
happily I  have  been  so  opposed  to  the  present  agita- 
tion that,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  lost  heavily.  I  have 
been  boycotted,  the  circulation  of  my  paper  has  fallen 
off  in  consequence  ;  never  very  strong  financially, 
my  affairs  have  come  to  a  [crisis,  and  unless  I  get 
immediate  help  I  must  succumb.  This  I  have  sought 
in  vain  in  every  quarter  where  I  could  reasonably 
expect  it,  and  I  have  the  astounding — the  most  far 
fetched  expectation  that  you  will  think  I  have  made 
out  a  case  for  compensation  at  the  hands  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  inasmuch  as  I  have  suffered  in  my 
attempts  to  aid  them  in  the  great  work  they  have 
undertaken  for  reconciling  Ireland  to  English  rule. 
I  know  that  the  subsidizing  of  newspapers  is  opposed 
to  modern  ideas  of  government,  but  still  I  venture  to 
hope  that  in  consideration  of  the  great  object 
which  you  have  in  view,  you  will  be  induced  to  con- 
sider it  favourably  in  my  case.  I  think  my  papers 
could  be  made  to  be  of  immense  service  to  the  Go- 
vernment; they  could  in  time,  in  fact,  destroy  the 
League  organization  and  assist  in  rendering  the  Land 
Bill  effective  in  working,  and  in  many  ways  be 
found  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  public 
opinion . 

"  To  come  to  particulars,  a  sum  of  £1,500  would  get 
me  out  of  debt.  I  could  manage  with  £1,000  for  the 
present  perhaps  if  I  could  compromise  with  some  of 
my  creditors.  If  the  Government  will  let  me  have  an 
advance  of  either  sum  I  will  be  for  ever  after  their 
most  obedient  and,  I  trust,  valuable  servant. 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  unless  my  position  were  a 
most  desperate  one  I  would  never  presume  to  make  an 
application  to  you  such  as  this — indeed  it  is  my  very 
last  resource,  and  therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that 
however  you  may  decide  to  treat  it  you  will  at  least 
keep  it  strictly  private  and  confidential.  If  you 
favour  me  with  a  reply  by  letter,  kindly  address  me 
at  17,  Vesey-place,  Kingston,  Co.  Dublin.  I  may  add 
that  in  your  decision  upon  this  application  depends 
whether  or  not  another  issue  of  my  paper  will  appear. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  ElCHD.  PiGOTT. 

"  The  Eight  Houble.  W.  B.  Forster.  M.P." 
SiE  C.  BtrsSBLi. — Did  you  receive  this  answer  from 
the    late    Mr.  Porster,   dated   June  5,  1881    (handing 
letter  to  witness)  ? — Yes. 

Sib   C.  EussEiL   read   the   following  reply  of  Mr. 
Forster  to  witness  ; — 
"  Confidential. 

"  June  5th,  1881, 

"  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge, 
"  PhcBuix  Park,  Dublin. 
"  Sir, — I    received    your    letter   yesterday,  and  am 


sorry   I   was  too   much  engaged  to  be  able  to  send  an 
immediate  reply. 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  treating  your  communication 
as  most  strictly  confidential. 

"  For  months  past  I  have  noted  the  tone  of  the 
leaders  in  your  papers,  and  what  you  say  with  regard 
to  them  is  no  more  than  the  truth. 

"  I  think  they  have  done  real  good,  written  by  you 
to  your  readers,  and  I  shall  be  sincerely  sorry  if  youi 
papers  come  to  an  end. 

' '  But  coming  to  your  actual  proposal  I  am  obliged 
to'  say  I  cannot  make  the  advance  you  suggest. 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment subsidizes  no  papers. 

"  If  1  fell  in  with  your  proposal  your  paper  would 
be,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  sole  exception  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  there  would  be  a  special  reason  tor 
not  making  an  exception  in  your  case — viz.,  the  fact 
that  the  arrangement,  would  have  to  be  absolutely 
secret. 

"  1    am  sorry  I  cannot  meet  your  wish,  not  merely 
because  there  would  be  a  public  advantage,  though  as 
I  conceive  outweighed  by  the  general  considerations  I 
have  mentioned,  but  also  because  I  cannot  but  sympa- 
thize with  you  in  the  treatment  you  have  experienced  ; 
and   you    must  allow  me  to   add    that,  though  I  must 
still   differ  with  you  greatly,  and   though  we  approach 
Irish  matters  from  very  different  points  of  view,  yet  I 
most    sincerely    appreciate    the  patriotism  which  has 
induced  you  to  some  extent  to  modify  your  views. 
"  Believe  me  to  remain, 
"  Sir, 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  W.  E.  FOBSTISS.. 

"  Eichd.  Pigott,  Esq." 

Your  pext  letter  was  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1881  ? 
—Yes. 

The  Pebsident. — Am  I  to  understand,  Sir  Charles, 
that  you  have  not  yet  read  these  letters  yourself  ? 

SiE  C.  EussELL. — No,  my  Lord,  I  have  not  read 
them. 

The  PBEsroENT. — It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  as 
well  that  you  should  read  them  through  and  make 
selections  before  bringing  them  before  us. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — Mr.  Eeid  did  not  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  before.  We  think  every  one 
of  these  letters  should  be  read,  because  we  wish  to 
show  this  gentleman  as  painted  by  his  own  hand. 

The  Pkbsident. — I  see  a  very  large  bundle  of  letters 
before  you.  Perhaps  a  sketch  might  be  sufficient. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir  0.  EussELL.— Would  your  Lordships  make  a 
selection  of  the  letters  ? 

The  President. — We  wish  you  to  do  that. 

The  Attorney-Generai. — Perhaps  itwould  bobetter 
that  my  learned  friendsshould  look  through  the  letters 
and  make  their  own  selections. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— I  should  like  every  scrap  of  these 
letters  read,  for  I  want  to  go  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  matter. 

The  Peesideht. — So  do  we  ;  but  we  can  get  to  the 
bottom  without  using  suohaverylongrope.  (Laughter.) 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— Would  your  Lordships  think  this 
proper  ?  I  think  Mr.  Eeid  has  been  in  Court  during 
the   last   two    or   three   days,  and   ho  will  therefore 
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understand  which  are  the  most  material  letters.  He 
will  be  able  to  make  a  selection  in  a  very  few 
minntes. 

The  President. — There  can  be  no  objection  to  that. 

The  Attoekey-Geneeal.— Perhaps  I  shall  be  allowed 
to  see  the  others  ? 

SiK  C.  Russell. — You  can  see  them  if  yon  like  ; 
but  you  must  follow  the  same  rule  that  you  followed 
with  regard  to  us — you  cannot  see  them  without  you 
put  them  in. 

The  ATTOENEr-GENBEAL. — You  cannot  dictate  the 
terms ;  the  letters  are  not  in  your  possession. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — My  own  wish  is  that  every  scrap 
of  the  letters  should  be  put  in  evidence.  Well,  my 
Lord,  I  will  in  the  meantime  go  to  another  matter. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  understood  you  to 
say  just  now  that  you  were  in  very  needy  circum- 
stances ? — Yes. 

Living,  in  fact,  from  hand  to  mouth  ? — Yes. 

From  1881  up  to  the  time  when  you  were  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  and  to  get  into  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Houston  f— Yes.  And  1  have  been 
more  or  less  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Houston's  money  has  mitigated  your  position 
somewhat,  though  ? — Yes. 

In  debt  ?— Yes. 

Exposed  to  seizure  of  your  goods  for  rent  ? — Yes. 

Turning  anxiously  to  every  quarter  for  help  ? — Yes. 

That  would  bring  you  money  ? — Yes. 

Now,  will  you  throw  your  mind  back  to  your  corre- 
spondence with  Egan  in  1881  ?— Do  you  mean  the 
published    correspondence  ? 

No,  the  written  correspondence.  Just  see  if  that 
is  your  letter  ?  (A  letter  was  handed  to  the  witness.) 
You  need  not  trouble  to  read  it. — Yes. 

SiE  C.  Russell  read  the  letter, which  was  from  the 
witness  to  Egan  and  was  dated  February  23,  1881  : — 

"  Irishman,  Flag  of  Ireland,  aad  Shamrock  Offices, 
"  33,  Lower  Abbey-street,  Dublin, 

"  Feb.  23,  1881. 

"  (Private.) 

"  My  dear  Egan, — I  wrote  toMr.Pamell  last  nightto 
know  where  a  letter  would  find  him,  as  I  had  something 
of  great  and  pressing  importance  to  communicate.but  I 
see  by  the  papers  this  morning  that  he  leftforParis  early 
to-day,  and  no  doubt  has  not  got  my  letter,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Housa  of  Commons.  So  anxious  was 
I,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  over  to  London 
to  see  him  to-morrow  if  I  did  not  hear  from  him  in  the 
morning.  I  write  now  to  send  me  an  address  to  which 
I  can  safely  write  to  make  you  acquainted  with  a 
matter  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  which  I 
consider  it  vitally  important  you  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  start  off  for  Paris  at  once  to  see  you,  but 
that  I  really  cannot  afford  the  expense.  I  shall 
therefore  be  anxiously  watching  for  your  reply. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Rich.  Piqott. 

"  P.  Egan,  Esq." 

Do  you  recollect  that  letter  ?— I  do  not,  but  of 
course  1  wrote  it,  I  suppose. 


What  was  the  matter  which  you  were  so  anxious  to 
communicate  and  which  you  considered  it  was  so  vitally 
important  Egan  should,  be  made  acquainted  with  as 
soon  as  possible  ?—l  have  not  the  faintest  idea. 
Was  there  any  matter  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Did  you  receive  from  Egan  an  answer  ?  But,  first, 
from  the  context  you  addressed  this  letter  to  Paris  ?— 
I  suppose  so. 

At  all  events,  I  gather  from  the  contents  of  yout 
letter  that  Egan  was  then  in  Paris  ? — From  the  con- 
tents, I  believe  that  Egan  was  then  in  Paris. 

Did  you  on  the  24th  of  February  get  back  an  answej 
telling  you  to  address  him  care  of  Madame  Eouyer, 
99,  Avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  and  to  write  undei 
cover  to  him  there  ?— I  do  not  remember  that. 

SlB  C.  Russell  (to  the  President).— This  is  very 
material,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Will  you  swear 
you  did  not  get  that  ?— I  have  no  recollection 
that  I  ever  received  it. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — I  do  not  believe 
I  did. 

Did  you  receive  an  answer  to  3<our  letter  ? — I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  recollect  the  circum- 
stance at  all. 

Do  you  believe  you  did  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  t 
did  or  not. 

Is  that  the  letter  ?  (A  letter  was  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness.) Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  more  than  to  see 
if  it  is  in  your  writing  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Now,  1  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  opening 
passage  of  this  letter  of  the  27th  of  February  : — "  Pri- 
vate. Dear  Mr.  Egan,  I  received  your  note  yester- 
day." Now,  have  you  any  doubt  that  you  received  an 
answer  ? — I  have  iTo  doubi  I  received  an  answer. 

Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  address  ? — I  do  not 
know.  Of  course,  that  letter  is  proof  that  I  wrote  to 
him. 

You  wrote  to  some  address  ?— Of  course  I  bad  some 
address  to  write  to. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  under  cover  to  him 
at  Madame  Rouyer's,  99,  Avenue  de  Villiers? — I  fancy 
that  I  addressed  him  at  an  hotel — the  Hotel  Brighton. 
I  really  cannot  say. 

SiE  C.  Russell  read  the  letter,  which  was  from 
witness  to  Egan  and  was  dated  February  27,  1881, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  received  your  note  yesterday,  but  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  writing  till  to-day.  The  matter  I  wish 
to  communicate  to  you  is,  I  think,  of  great  import- 
ance, and  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  that  you 
might  well  be  warranted  in  regarding  it  with  much 
doubt,  but  it  nevertheless  is  strictly  true.  On  this 
day  week  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  stating  that 
on  the  Monday  following  a  couple  of  gentlemen  would 
call  on  me  and  make  a  proposition  to  me  which,  if  I 
accepted,  would  turn  out  very  greatly  to  my  advant- 
age. Accordingly,  on  the  Monday  evening  they  came 
to  my  house  in  Kingstown.  They  declined  to  give  me 
their  names,  and  I  have  net  the  faintest  idea  who 
they  are.  The  interview  lasted  about  a  couple  of 
hours  ;    and,  to   make    a    long  story  short,  they  asked 
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me  to  publish  a  statement  in  the  Irishman  and  the 
Flag,  which  they  showed  me,  and  said  I  might  name 
my  own  price  for  doing  so,  and  that  I  would  be 
indemnified  against  the  costs  and  expenses  of  any  legal 
proceedings  which  might  arise  out  of  its  publication. 
The  thing  purported  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  League  funds,  and  is,  I  think,  an 
outrageous  libel  from  begirming  to  end.  It,  however, 
makes  very  circumstantial  charges,  mentions  names, 
gives  dates,  and  also  what  is  alleged  to  be  authentic 
copies  of  correspondence  between  people  in  the 
country  and  the  executive  of  the  League,  which  con- 
sists of  demands  on  the  one  hand  for  funds  to  defend 
parties  accused  of  '  complicity  in  outrages,'  and  for 
the  support  of  families  of  evicted  tenants,  and  on  the 
other  of  curt  and  emphatic  refusals.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  whole  affair  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods;  but  it  is 
so  artfully  done,  and  so  apparently  truthful,  that  if 
published  it  would,  I  think,  be  likely  to  do  much 
harm.  As  a  matter  of  course  I  refused  point  blank  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  first  ;  but  on  considera- 
tion I  thought  it  best  to  prolong  the  chat  in  order  to, 
if  possible,  find  out  the  source  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. I  did  not  succeed  in  this,  but  requested 
time  to  give  the  matter  further  consideration.  This 
was  assented  to,  and  when  I  am  prepared  to  give  the 
final  answer  I  am  to  advertise  in  the  Irish  Times  a 
form  of  advertisement  which  has  been  agreed  upon, 
and  then  the  parties  will  again  call  upon  me.  My 
first  and  strong  impression  was  that  our  friends  of  the 
S.C.  (Supreme  Council)  were  the  originators  of  the 
affair,  but  from  cautious  but  effective  inquiries  made 
at  headquarters,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  had 
neither  hand,  act,  nor  part  in  it,  but  I  have  also 
ascertained  certain  things  which  make  me  conclude 
that  the  moving  spirits  in  the  affair  are  the  Castle 
people.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
occasionally  how  things  are  proceeding  in  that 
quarter,  and  I  have  learnt  there  is  great  activity 
among  the  oiEoials.  The  gravest  aspect,  how- 
ever, is  the  suspicion  that  there  are  traitors  in 
the  camp — some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  League. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  endeavour  to  create  un- 
founded suspicion  in  your  mind  about  anything. 
(Laughter.)  I  believe  the  whole  affair  is  a  fabrica- 
tion ;  but  from  a  casual  glance  I  got  at  the  document 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  statement  has 
the  slightest  foundation  it  must  have  been  obtained 
from  some  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  League.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  your  being  on  your  guard.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  matter  to  any  one,  and  will  not  do 
so,  but  will  be  guided  by  your  advice.  If  the  state- 
ment were  published  it  could  be  exposed,  and  that 
course  may  rcconimend  itself  to  you.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  English  papers  would  make  much  of 
it,  and  not  trouble  themselves  much  with  the  subse- 
quent exposure.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  published 
it  will  not  produce  mistrust  to  at  least  seme  extent. 
Besides,  it  would  be  welcomed  by  our  Fenian  friends 
beyond  anything  that  could  possibly  occur  ;  and  I 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  it  would  serve  me  in 
their  estimation." 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  have  told  us 
yours  was  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Fenian  party  ? — 
Yes. 

The  learned  counsel  continued,  to  read  as  follows  ; — 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you  how  great  an  object 
money  is  to  me — (a  laugh) — just  now,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  those  people  wouldgive  me  anything  I  asked. 


But  I  consider  myself  in  honour  bound  to  you  ;  and 
bad  aa  I  am,  I  can  fairly  say  that  I  have  always  been 
true  to  those  who  trust  me.  (Laughter.)  You  might, 
I  think,  perhaps  have  been  more  liberal  with  me.  I 
wanted  £500  at  least,  and  you  gave  me  but  £200,  and 
the  deficit  greatly  embarrasses  me." 

Cross-examination  continued. — That  was  not  in  con- 
nexion with  the  purchase  of  the  Irithman,  but  an  ad- 
ditional transaction  in  connexion  with  an  advance  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  you  on  mortgage  ? — No,  not  on 
mortgage. 

The  learned  counsel  continued  to  read  as  fellows  : — 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you  would  have  given  me  the 
larger  sum  if  you  had  it  to  give.  At  all  events,  in 
this  matter  I  am  quite  in  your  hands.  I  can  easily 
understand  why  they  want  this  thing  published  in  the 
Irishman.  They  want  to  have  it  circulated  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — 
particularly  in  the  United  States.  They  cannot  but 
be  aware  that  the  publication  in  the  landlord  papers 
would  fail  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  Land  League 
sympathizers.  In  short,  it  is  obvious  that  they  con- 
sider the  Irishman  the  only  medium  at  all  available 
for  them,  and  only  because  its  proprietor  .is  very  im- 
pecunious, and,  as  some  say,  not  over  scrupulous.  I 
shall  anxiously  await  your  reply,  and  make  no  move 
till  I  hear  from  you  again. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  ElCHAKD  PiGOTT." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  get  an 
answer  to  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

Where  is  it  f — I  have  not  got  it. 

That  is  unfortunate.  Do  you  recollect  getting  an 
answer  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  terms  of  it. 

I  must  ask  you  about  it.  What  did  Egan  say  in  his 
answer.  Did  he  thank  you  for  your  patriotism  in 
informing  him  of  this  vile  plot  and  send  you  the 
money  gratefully  ? — He  did  not  send  the  money. 
(Laughter.) 

Just  look  at  that  and  see  if  it  ig  your  letter.  (A 
letter  was  handed  to  witness.)  Do  not  trouble  your- 
self to  do  more  than  to  satisfy  yourself  that  that  is 
your  writing  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  letter. 

Do  you  see  what  purports  to  be  Egan's  answer  to 
you  inside  your  own  letter  ?  I  want  your  testimony 
as  an  expert  in  handwriting  as  to  whether  that  is 
Egan's  handwriting  ? — I  am  pretty  sure  it  is. 

Do  you  recognize  that  as  the  answer  you  received  ? 
—Yes. 

The  learned  counsel  read  the  letter, which  was  dated 
the  9th  of  March,  1881,  and  was  from  the  witness  to 
Egan  aa  follows  :-- 

"  My  dear  Egan, — I  was  glad  to  get  your  note 
of  the  t>th,  as  I  thought  you  had  decided  not 
to  take  any  notice  of  my  letter,  and  I  was  about 
to  take  a  step  which  I  could  not  recall.  It  is  well 
that  you  should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of 
this  document  I  am  asked  to  publish.  It  would  be, 
I  think,  very  damaging  to  the  League,  even  though  it 
may  prove  to  be  mainly  built  up  of  fabrications.  It 
gives  the  amount  received  by  the  League  and  acknow- 
ledged from  week  to  week,  and  also  the  sums  stated  to 
have  been  disbursed.  The  total  amount  received  up  to 
the    end   of  February  is  £40,000,  and  adding  £10,000 
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from  the  relief  fund  and  £16,000  from  otBer  sources, 
is  not  far  short  of  £70,000.  Then  the  payments  for 
which  the  League  takes  credit  are  put  down  at 
£20,000.  It  asks  what  has  become  of  the  balance, 
and  goes  to  show  what  was  paid  to  one  member  of 
Parliament  and  to  another  for  election  expenses  here, 
and  so  on,  while  it  is  asserted  that  shoals  of  letters 
from  evicted  tenants  for  assistance  were  being  disre- 
garded. Then  it  asks  where  the  remainder  went,  and 
it  answers  the  question  by  saying  that  it  was  expended 
in  assisting  Farliamenfary  agitation  and  supporting 
members  of  Parliament.  Then  there  is  something 
about  a  change  of  treasurers  in  America  to  enable  you 
to  get  the  money  direct  into  your  own  hands.  This  is 
the  barest  outline  of  the  document,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  very  damaging.  My  reason  for  thinking 
the  Castle  people  are  the  prime  movers  is  that 
Articles  have  appeared  in  the  Express  of  a  similar 
tenour.  Now  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  note  that 
if  I  publish  the  document  I  will  get  £500,  and  will 
not  be  required  to  vouch  for  the  statements.  I  may 
even  throw  doubt  upon  them.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  my  publishing  them  except  my  arrangement 
with  you,  that  I  could  get  over  by  paying  you  the 
amount  you  have  advanced  me,  and  the  arrangement 
ceases  to  be  binding." 

Does  that  point  to  the  fact  that  in  consideration  of 
an  advance  of  £200  made  to  you  by  Egan,  you  under- 
took to  moderate  the  tone  of  hostility  of  the  Fenian 
organ  against  the  Land  League  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Sir  C.  Russell,  continuing  to  read  : — 

"  To  come  to  the  point, therefore,  I  am  in  desperate 
straits.  I  must  have  money  somehow  or  throw  up  the 
sponge  at  once.  I  cannot  aSord  to  let  so  lucky  a 
chance  escape,  no  matter  what  the  consequence  may 
be.  I  can  and  will  take  this  offer  unless  you  come  to 
my  assistance.  I  will  close  with  these  people  and  send 
you  the  full  amount  I  owe  you  and  print  the  thing  and 
await  events.  All  I  want  from  you  is  a  temporary  loan 
of  £300,  and  surely  you  can  manage  that.  It  may  be 
difficult,  but  it  is  to  be  done,  I  know  perfectly  well. 
This  will  leave  me  in  perfectly  smooth  water.  The 
money  will  be  sure  to  be  repaid,  and  will  prove  to  be 
the  best  laid-out  money  the  League  has  ever  ex- 
pended. If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  by  Monday  even- 
ing, I  shall  be  obliged  to  close  with  these  people,  be- 
cause my  affairs  are  arrived  at  such  a  crisis  that  delay 
would  be  fatal.     Faithfully  yours, 

"  ElCHAED  PiGOTT." 

Sir  C.  Kns.SELL  (to  witness).— Will  you  oblige 
me  by  attending  to  my  direction  this  time,  and  not 
violate  it,  please.  Just  look  at  this  turned-up  note 
(handing  witness  a  folded  document).  Do  you  recog- 
nize that  at  all  ? — No. 

Have  yon  ever  seen  it  before  ?— I  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  It  before.     It  is  a  postscript. 

Do  you  recognize  that  document  ? — I  do  not  recog- 
nize the  document,  I  can  see  by  reading  it  that  it  is 
what  you  have  read. 

I  have  not  read  it  at  all.  Does  it  appear  to  you  at 
all  like  the  handwriting  the  man  who  wrote  the 
facsimile  letter  would  write  in  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  at 
all  like. 


Was  not  that  the  paper  which  you  enclosed  to  Egan  in  the 
letter  I  have  read,  as  the  communication  made  to  you 
by  the  mysterious  visitor  ? — Oh,  I  cannot  identify  it. 

The  Peksident. — He  says  this  was  the  same  that  you 
read.  Sir  Charles.  I  do  not  gather  that  any  postscript 
was  read.  He  seemed  to  recognize  it  as  an  enclosure, 
though  he  spoke  of  a  postscript.  (To  witness.) 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Sib  C.  E0SSBLL. — Do  you  recognize  the  handwrit- 
ing ? — No,  I  do  not. 

But  now  yon  have  no  doubt  it  was  the  enclosure  ?— 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  so.     I  cannot  recognize  it. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  have  doubt  about 
it,  because  I  am  under  the  impression  the  enclosure 
was  in  pencil. 

Now  you  may  turn  up  the  rest  of  it.  Whose  writing 
is  that  ? — Pat  Egan's. 

What  does  it  say  ? — ' '  Enclosure  received  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Pigott,  July  26,  1881."  ' 

He  puts  the  date  ? — He  puts  the  date  he  received  my 
letter.    There  was  a  further  letter. 

Yes,  you  will  hear  aboat  that  by-and-by.  Now,  I 
will  read  this  and  I  will  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  enclosure  with  5 — 3^81  at  top, 
which  reads  : — "  Your  decision  is  still  anxiously 
awaited.  You  are  not  required  to  authenticate  any 
of  the  statements  made.  You  may  even  throw  doubt 
upon  them,  and  invite  contradiction.  You  are  only 
asked  to  print  this  document.  I  will  wait  another 
week  for  your  answer,  and  if  you  agree  to  publish, 
£500  will  be  lodged  to  your  credit  in  any  bank  you 
please  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere."  Now,  you  have  no 
doubt  this  is  the  document  you  sent  ? — I  have  every 
doubt  it  is  the  document. 

What  reason  have  you  to  doubt  it  is  the  very 
document  ? — Because  I  am  strongly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  document  I  received  was  written  in  pencil. 

Did  you  receive  an  answer  to  that  ? — Oh,  yes,  I 
Buppo.se  I  did. 

Have  you  got  it  ? — No, 

Was  this  the  answer  ?  (reading)  : — "  Paris,  March 
11,  1881.  As  I  understand  your  letter  which  reached 
me  to-day" — this  is  Egan  to  Pigott,  my  Lords — "it  is 
a  threat  that  unless  I  forward  you  money  by  Mo,nday 
next,  you  will  close  with  the  Government  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  £500,  publish  for  them  certain 
documents  you  believe  to  be  false  against  the 
League.  Be  it  so.  In  any  circumstances  I  have  no 
power  so  to  apply  any  of  the  funds  of  the  League  ; 
but  even  if  I  had  the  pon  er  I  would  not  act  upon  it. 
When  any  such  charges  are  made  we  know  how  to 
defend  ourselves. "(To  witness.)  Was  that  the  answer? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

Did  you  write  a  further  letter  in  answer  to  the 
last  ? 

The  Pkbsidbnt.— I  have  not  got  the  dateof  the  last 
one  you  read  from  Egan  to  Pigott. 

SiE  C.  EusSELL.— March  11,  1881,  my  Lord.  Now, 
March  15,  1881  :— "  Dear  Sir,— I  did  not  mean  to 
threaten,  I    only   wanted   to    put   you   on  your  guard 
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against  a  threatened  danger  ;  and  as  you  have  already 
recognized  my  late  support  of  the  Land  League  by  a 
gift  of  £200,  I  being  In  sore  need,  I  thought  you 
might,  in  consideration  of  my  having  refased  a  con- 
siderable bribe,  not  from  the  Government  but  from 
parties  some  of  whom  are  your  own  friends,  have 
supplemented  your  gift  by  another  that  would  bring 
the  amount  up  to  the  sum  I  originally  asted  you  to 
give  me.  Of  course  I  put  the  matter  to  you  as 
strongly  as  1  could,  being,  as  I  have  said,  in  sore 
need  of  assistance  ;  and  I  did  think  and  I  still  think 
that  the  publication  of  the  documents  would  be  about 
the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  League 
and  all  concerned,  because  it  would  give  an. 
opportunity  of  refuting  the  statements  they  con- 
tained, once  for  all.  It  would  enable  the  League 
to  show  the  falsity  of  the  charges  made  against 
them,  which  are  in  general  circulation,  if  they 
could  do  so.  That  is  what  I  meant.  However, 
before  I  got  your  letter  on  Saturday  last  I 
had  finally  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  affair,  as  other  conditions  were  imposed 
which  I  could  not  accept  ;  so  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  thing  shall  not  have  publicity,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  you  seem  to  appreciate  my 
feeble  attempts  to  be  of  service,  I  must  for  the  future 
cease  to  make  them  and  content  myself  with  fulfil- 
ling my  part  of  the  bargain."  (To  witness.)  Now, 
li^r.  Pigott,  throw  your  mind  back  to  the  beginning 
of  this  correspondence. 

The  PbbsiBbnt. — You  have  spoken  of  that  as  a 
published  correspondence. 

Sib  0.  EussELL. — My  Lord,  it  is  ;  these  letters 
which  I  have  now  up  to  this  moment  read  appeared  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  in  December,  1881. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — Parts  of  them. 

Sib  C.  B0SSELL. — Parts  of  them.  I  think  that  is 
correct.  The  memorandum  of  5—3 — 81  did  appear, 
and  the  letter  of  February  27  and  the  letter  of  March 
9,  with  the  enclosed  memorandum  and  Egan's  answer 
0!  March  11. 

The  President. — What  was  the  occasion  of  their 
publication  ? 

Sib  C.  R0SSBLL. — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
your  Lordship.  Yes,  I  think  I  can.  Egan's  letter 
begins  : — "  Mr.  KiohardPigott,  late  proprietor  of  the 
Irishman  and  the  Flag  of  7refa7S(i,who  has  been  notori- 
oasly  for  manyyears  past  theMte  noiri  of  Irish  national 
politics,  has  at  length  gone  over  to  the  enemy."  I 
think  that  will  indicate  it  to  your  Lordship.  Bgan 
states  that  in  writing  to  the  Freeman.  (To  witne.'is.) 
Now  I  want  you  to  throw  your  mind  back.  You  were 
visited  by  two  mysterious  strangers  ? — Yes. 

Old  or  young  ? — One  middle-aged  and  one  young. 

Tall  or  short  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Dark  or  fair  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Did  they  give  any  name  ? — No  name. 

Did  you  ask  for  one  ? — No. 

They  refused  ? — I  say  I  did  not  ask  them. 

Ever  seen  them  before  ? — Never  saw  them  before. 


Ever  seen  them  since  ? — No. 

Did  they  wear  masks  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

Blackened  faces  ? — I  simply  did  not  know  them. 

Disguised  ? — No. 

Then  these  two  mysterious  strangers  came  to  you 
one  day.    What  time  of  day  ? — One  night,  I  think. 

That  is  very  suspicious.  (Laughter.)  What  time  of 
the  night  ? — In  the  evening. 

What  time  in  the  evening  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Before  dinner  or  after  ? — Oh,  I  think  after  dinner. 

Did  you  give  them  anyrefreshment  ? — I  may  say  I  did. 

Did  you  take  any  refreshment  yourself  before  they 
came  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

You  cannot  tell  me  ?  Mr.  Pigott,  is  this  absurd  story 
the  creation  of  your  own  brain  ? — It   is  perfectly  true. 

You  swear  that  solemnly  before  my  Lords  ? — I  do. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  try  to  identify  these 
mysterious  visitors  ? — No,  I  did  not  ;  certainly  not. 
What  motive  could  I  have  in  searching  after  them  ? 

Did  you  form  any  opinion  from  whom  they  came  ? — ■ 
I  had  an  idea  afterwards  that  one  of  them  was  a  man 
named  O'Sullivan,  who  had  acted  as  Land  League 
secretary. 

Secretary  to  what  ? — To  the  Land  League  in  its 
early  days. 

What  do  you  mean  by  early  days  ? — The  very  outset, 
the  first  commencement. 

1879-80  ?— Yes. 

Had  you  known  him  as  secretaryat  that  time  ? — Oh, 
no,  except  by  seeing  his  name. 

What  made  you  think  it  was  O '  Sullivan  ? — It  was 
suggested  after  the  publication  of  the  correspondence 
that  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  parties. 

Who  suggested  it  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

Is  O'SuUivan  in  the  land  of  the  living  ? — I  am  not 
aware. 

Where  did  he  hail  from  ? — I  do  hot  know. 

When  did  you  hear  of  him  last  ? — Oh,  not  for 
years.    He  is  not  now  secretary  of  the  League. 

Is  he  in  the  land  of  the  living  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Can  you  help  us  in  any  way  to  identify  him,  or  to 
trace  out  his  habitation  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

Is  he  in  this  country  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all 
where!  he   is.    I  do    not   know   anything   about   him. 

Do  you  recollect  his  Christian  name  ? — I  think  it 
was  Michael. 

Or  Malachi  ?  Or  a  combination  of  both  ? — No,  I 
think  it  was  Michael. 

How  soon  after  this  curt  letter  of  Egan's  did  the 
thought  occur  to  you  that  this  O'SuUivan  might  be 
one  of  the  mysterious  visitors  ?— I  do  not  eav  it 
occurred  to  me.  It  was  suggested  to  me. 
How  long  after  ?— A  very  short  time  after. 
The  publication  of  the  correspondence  was  is 
December,  1881  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  to  follow  up  the  sugges- 
tion ?— Not  the  slightest. 

Did  you  inquire  whether.  O'Sullivan  was  then  in 
Dublin  or  could  be  seen  ?— No, 
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Did  the  man  who  suggested  it  to  yon  speak  with  a 
brogue  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  the  man  you  thought  waa  O'SulIivan  apeab 
with  a  brogue  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

It  would  be  very  ha*d  to  find  a  man  of  the  name  o£ 
O'SulIivan  who  did  not  speak  with  a  brogue,  would  it 
not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

Did   the  other  man  speak  with  a  brogue  ? — I  cannot 
say.  They  were  both  very  respectable  men.  (Laughter.) 
Then  you  thought  it  was  a   respectable  proposition  ? 
^Yes,  certainly. 

That  you  should  for  a  money  payment  be  made  the 
medium  of  publishing  statements  which  you  believed 
to  be  fabrications  ? — I  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
fabrications. 

Then  you  wrote  a  lie  to  Sgan  ? — I  said  my  first  im- 
pression was  that  they  were  fabrications.  I  had 
afterwards  information  which  made  me  believe  they 
were  true  in  every   respect. 

Did  jou  consider  it  was  a  respectable  proposition 
for  these  respectable  persons  to  ask  you  to  publish  for 
a  money  payment  what  you  believed  to  be  fabrica- 
tions ? — I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  Land 
League  that  they  should  be  published. 

Did  you  consider  it  a  respectable  proposition  ? — 
From  that  point  of  view. 

How  soon  afterwards  didyou  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  statements  were  true  ? — Oh,  not  very  long 
afterwards. 

Did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  during  the  corre- 
spondence with  Egan  or  before  its  close  ? — Before 
its  close. 

You  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  statements 
were  true  before  the  correspondence  with  Egan  closed. 
Then  if  you  were  in  such  desperate  straits  as  you  say 
you  were,  why  did  you  refuse  to  publish  the  statement 
which  you  still  believed  to  be  true,  and  which  you 
afterwards  believed  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  League  to  have  published  ? — Because  I  could  not 
accept  the  final  conditions  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
me. 

What  were  the  final  conditions  ? — One  of  them  was 
that  they  should  give  me  their  names  and  addresses, 
(Laughter. ) 
Yes  ? — That  is  all,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
Then  you  could  not  accept  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  you  because  one  condition  was  that  you  required 
them  to  give  their  names  and  addresses  ?  (Laughter.) 
—No,  that  was  my  condition. 

Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  conditions  they 
imposed  ? — That  I  should  back  up  a  statement  in  the 
paper.  That  I  should  publish  it  in  the  paper  that  I 
knew  the  facts  were  true. 

Why  should  you  not  'do  that  if  you  had  made  up  your 

mind   that    the    statements  were  true  ? — Well,  I  will 

not   go   that  far.     I  thought  they  were  well  founded, 

but  I  had  not  at  that  time  examined  them  finally. 

Is  there  any  more  explanation,  Mr.  Pigott,  you  have 


to  give  ? — The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  further  is,  I 
knew  the  leaders  o£  the  League  at  that  time  were 
endeavouring  to  force  me  into  bankruptcy  in  order 
that  they  might  become  possessed  of  my  property  at 
their  own  figure,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  in  any  way 
close  with  or  induce  Egan  to  make  an  advance  to 
complete  the  £500  which  I  had  originally  demanded 
from  him,  in  that  case,  of  course,  I  would  not  have 
published  the  statement. 

Yes  ;  then  you  had  it  in  your  mind  that  at  that 
time  the  leaders  of  the  League  were  determined  to 
force  you  into  bankruptcy  to  get  hold  of  your  property. 
But  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  you  believed 
these  statements  to  be  well  founded,  that  was  an 
additional  reason  why  you  should  not  spare  them  ?— 
Then  I  should  have  had  to  break  completely  with 
them. 
But  you  would  have  got  £500  from  them  ?— Yes. 
Well,  and  all  you  wanted  from  Egan  was  £200  ?-• 
Oh,  no,    I  wanted  £300  to  make  up  the  £300. 

I  may  take  it  it  was  not  any  sense  of  virtue  that 
made  you  recoil  from  this  offer  to  publish  ?— I  suppose 
not. 

Now  we  come  to  another  branch.  On  May  16, 
1881,  did  you  write  that  letter  to  Egan  (handing 
letter  to  witness)  ?  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
read  it  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recognize  in  the  inside,  in  Mr.  Egan's  hand- 
writing, the  answer  he  sent  to  you  ?— I  am    unable  to 
say  that  it  is  an  accurate  copy. 
Well,  substantially  ?— I  think  so. 
My   Lords,  this   is  a  letter  of  the  witness  to  Egan, 
May  16,  1881  :- 

"  Irishman,  'Flag  of  Ireland,  and  Shamrock 
"  Offices, 

"  33,  Lower  Abbey  St., 
"  Dublin,  May  16,  1881. 
"(Private.) 
"  Dear  Sir, — From   the    turn   things    have  taken  it 
appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  League  cannot 
well  do  without  an  organ.    The  Land  Bill  is  likelyto 
be  better  than  people  expected,  but  of  course    it  will 
not  satisfy  the  League.    But   the    entire    Press  of  our 
country    is    disposed   to    accept    th"^   Bill— even    the 
Nation  is  opposed  to  its  rejection. ' ' 

(By  the  Nation  there  you  mean  the  Nation  newspaper  ? 

—Yes.) 

(Reading.)  "  and  it    seems    to  me  that  it  is  a  matter 

of  necessity  for  the  League  to  have  a  paper  to  sustain 

its  policy.    And   they    have  that  ready  at  hand  in  the 

Irishman,  &c," 

(Meaning  the  Flag  of  Irdand,  I  presume  ?— Yes.)  ' 
(Beading.)  "  which  as  you  knpw  can  be  utilized 
either  by  purchase  or  partnership.  Under  these  cir< 
cumstanoes  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Parnell,  asking  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision  not  to  purchase  or  arrange 
for  partnership,  and  I  ventui^e  to  solicit  your  influence 
with  him.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  that  possibly 
there  may  be  an  impression  that  I  cannot  carry  on  the 
publication  of  the  papers  much  longer,  and  that  they 
will  shortly  be  to  be  had  for  a  trifie.  But  that  is  not 
so.  I  am  '  good  '  for  a  considerable  time  longer, 
and  even  if  the  worst  comes,  and   that   there  is  a  job 
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in  bankruptcy,  my  '  goodwill  '  which  is  of  most 
value  can't  be  had  by  a  purchaser  whom  I  regard 
with  disfavour. 

"  A  meeting  ii  to  be  held  at  Irijhtown  on  Sunday 
next,  as  no  doubt  you  have  heard,  which  it  is  designed 
to  make  a  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the  Land 
League.     There  will  be  bad  work  there,  I  fear. 

"  May  I  hope,  in  any  case,  for  an  answer  to  this 
letter  ?    I  shall  esteem  an  early  reply  a  great  favour. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  P.  Egan,  Esq."  "  Ed.  Pigott. 

That  meant  a  meeting  at  Irishtown,  promoted  by  the 
Fenian  Body,  who  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Land  League  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  should  think  a  Land  League 
meeting. 

(Reading.)  "  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Irishtown 
on  Sunday  next,  as  no  doubt  you  have  heard,  which  it 
is  designed  to  make  a  demonstration  of  hostility  to 
the  Land  League  "  ? — Oh,  the  extreme  party. 

By  which  you  mean  the  Fenian  Society  ? — Yes. 

I  will  read  the  answer  which  is  enclosed.  Egan  to 
witness.     June  10,  1881  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
8th  inst.  and  am  writing  to  Mr.  Parnell  fully  on  the 
matter.  He  will  doubtless  communicate  with  you  him- 
self. "  Yours  very  truly,  "  P.  Egan." 

Witness. — Is  that  the  reply  to  the  letter  I  have  just 
read  ? 

Sir  C.  Eu.ssell. — No. 

Witness. — What  is  that  in  answer  to  ? 

It  is  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  yours.  (Letter  handed 
to  witness.) 

Is  that  your  letter  ? — Yes. 

(Reading.)  June  8,  1881.  Pigott  to  Egan.—"  I  have 
just  got  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst."  (To  witness.) 
Will  Tou  give  me  that  letter  of  .the  5th  inst,  ? — I 
have  not  got  it. 

"  Irishman,  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  Shamrock, 
"  Dublin,  June  8,  1881. 

"  OfBces,  33,  Lower  Abbey-street. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  got  your  letter  of  the 
i5th  instant. 

"  As  I  really  mean  business  you  may  be  quite  sure 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  or  hesitency  on  my  part. 

"  I  understood  from  you  on  the  former  occasion  to 
have  assented  to  my  price,  that  is,  £3,500  and  the 
debts,  or  £4,000  without  them,  and  really  the  place  is 
cheap  at  that,  considering  what  a  splendid  property 
it  could  be  made  with  the  organization  of  the  League 
to  support  it.  But  as  you  seem  now  to  think  it  too 
much  I  will  say  £3.500  without  the  debts.  This  will 
leave  me  next  to  nothing  for  myself,  but  I  will  be 
content  if  you  can  see  your  way  to  give  me  employ- 
ment on  the  paper  of  some  sort.  If  you  agree  to  this 
I  can  arrange  to  give  up  possession  within  a  week. 
I  would  point  out  that  I  would  be  getting  only  £3,300 
cash." 

Witness.— £3,500,  I  think. 

No,  it  is  £3,300  you  will  see  ;  it  is  quite  right 
"  getting  only  £3,300  in  cash,  as  I  owe  you  £200." 
That  would  make  up  the  £3,500. 

(Beading.)  "  As  I  owe  you  £200,  and  as  it  will 
take  £2,500  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  and  othersecured 
creditors,  I  would  have  only  £800  to  divide  among 
the  unsecured  creditors  and  myself. 


"  If   you  think   this  will  do  if  you  wire  me  to  that 
eilect,    I    will   proceed    to    put    things    in  train  for 
carrying  itout,  or  if  you  write, address  me  under  cover 
to  Mrs.  Shields,  17,  Vesey-place,  Kingstown.   - 
"  I  am.  My  dear  Sir,  Faithfully  yours, 

"  EicHD.  Pigott. 

"  P.  Egan,  Esq. 

"  P.S. — 1  think  Mr.  Parnell  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  the  Government  would  attempt  to  suppress 
the  paper  ;  there  is  not  the  faintest  chance  of  such  a 
thing,  I  am  quite  sure." 

Now,  in  the  next  letter  Mr.  Egan  says  (reading)  : — 
"  Dear  Sir, — I    am    in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
8th  inst.  and  am  writing    to    Mr.  Parnell  fully  on  the 
matter.  He  will  doubtless  communicate  with  you  him- 
self. "  Yours  very  truly,  "  P.  EGAN." 

Do  you  remember  receiving  any  such  letter  as  that  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  received  any  reply. 

I  may  suggest  to  you  that  you  did  receive  a  reply, 
and  that  reply  was  dated  June  10  ? — My  idea  is  the 
reply  came  from  Mr.  Parnell. 

Is  that  your  letter  ?— Witness. — "Duly  received 
your  letter  of  the  8th."  I  will  not  undertake  to 
say    that  that  is  the  text  of    the  letter  I  received.    » 

The  text  is  not  very  important.  You  acknowledge 
that  letter  ? — No,  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  terms  of 
that.     I  received  a  reply  to  that  effect. 

Why  do  you  say  you  do  not  admit  it  was  in  those 
terms  ? — How  can  I  ? 

Have  you  any  reason  to  say  it  was  not  in  those 
terms  ? — No. 

Then,  June  13,  1881,  from  Pigott  to  Egan  ? — 
(Eeading.) 

"  Irishman,  Flag  of  Ireland, 

"  and  Shamrock, 
f"  Dublin,  June  13th,  1881. 

"  Offices, 

"  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street, 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  10th 

instant  " 

That  is  the  letter,  my  Lord,  which    I  have  just  read. 
"  on   the    evening  of  the  lltlj  instant,  but   up  to  the 
time  of  writing  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  P." 
You  see  you  were  doubly  mistaken  ? — Yes. 

"  You  might  please  wire  or  write  to  him  on  receipt 
to  '  stir  him  up.'  I  am  not  in  any  particular  hurry 
about  the  matter,  but  it  is  as  well  that  there  should 
not  be  any  unnecessary  delay.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
I  am  quite  willing  to  meet  your  wishes  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  P.  Egan,  Esq."  "  KlOHABD  PiGOTT. 

Now,  you  got  no  answer  to  that.  Did  you  then 
write  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

No  doubt  about  it  ? — No. 

It  is  of  the  15th  of  "  June,"1881.  You  had  originally 
written  in  "  May,"  probably  by  mistake.  It  is  from 
Pigott  to  Egan.     (Reading.) 

"  Irishman,.  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  Shamrock. 

"  Dublin,  June  15th,  1881. 

"  Offices,  33,  Lower  Abbey  Street. 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  —By  last  night's  post  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr,  P.  [Parnell]  accepting  my  offer  to  you, 
but  stating  that  he  would  not  give  me  permanent  em- 
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ployment,  and  that,  moreover,  I  should  undertake  not 
to  publish  any  other  newspaper.  This  really  means 
that  I  shall  be  deprived  of  all  available  ways  of  nmking 
a  living  tor  myself  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
me.  I  trust  you  will  use  your  influence  with  him  to 
induce  him  to  give  me  something  to  do  on  the  papers. 
If  entrusted  with  the  business  management  I  think  I 
can  work  the  place  more  economically  and  just  as 
efficiently  as  any  one  else,  and  the  fact  of  my  still 
being  connected  with  the  papers  would  go  a  great 
way  m  retaining  the  sapport  of  some  of  its  most 
earnest  admirers." 

That  meant  what  you  call  the  extreme  men  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

' '  It  was  in  the  confident  hope  that  you  woiild  give 
me  a  permanent  engagement  on  the  paper,  that  I 
made  the  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  I  do  trust  you  will  endeavour  to 
induce  Mr.  P.  to  change  his  decision  to  shut  me  out 
altogether.  If,  however,  that  cannot  be  arranged,  I 
would  ask  you  not  to  deduct  the  £200  from  the  price 
of  the  papers," 

That  means  the  £200  loan  ?— Yes. 

"  so    that    at  least  I  should  have  something  to    make 

a  fresh  start  upon. 

' '  Kindly  favour  me  with  reply  as  soon  as  conveni- 
ent. "  Truly  yours, 

"  P.  Egan,  Esq.  "  EicHD.  PiooTT. 

"  P.S. — I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Fotterell 
has  the  matter  in  hand," 

That  is  the  solicitor  who  carried  out  the  purchase  ? 
—Yes. 

"  and  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  that  can  be 
avoided.  Mr.  P.  named  14  days  as  the  tide  within 
which  the  matter  should  be  concluded — that  is,  by  the 
1st  of  July — and  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  can  be 
arranged  by  that  time." 

Was  this  the  answer  you  received  from  Mr.  Egan  ? 
"Paris,  18th  June,  1881. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  two  letters  of  the  13th  and  loth 
inst.  are  duly  to  hand,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of 
communications  from  Mr.  Parnell  informing  me  that 
he  has  acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the 
offer  contained  in  your  first  letter  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
before  me  copies  of  his  two  letters  to  you,  and  I  am 
in  a  position  to  say  that  any  request  to  increase  the 
amount  named  would  not  be  ente'-tained,  ^nd  that  any 
hesitation  or  delay  in  carrying  out  the  transfer  would 
lead  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  purchase  altogether. 
"  T  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Richard  Pigott,  Esq."  "P.  EoAjf. 

Did  you  receive  a  letter  to  that  substance  or  effect  ? 
— I  do  not  believe  I  did  ;  I  do  not  think  I  received 
any  answer  at  all  to  that  letter. 

But  you  were  writing  and  urging  that  you  ought  to 
have  permanent  employment  ? — My  impression  is  that 
he  wrote  me  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  he  could  not  interfere 
further. 

The  Pbesidekt. — That  is  the  substance  of  tha  letter 
lead. 

'  SirO.  RtrssELL. — First  of  all  you  are  suggesting 
that  you  should  have  some  permanent  employment, 
and  he  would  use  his  influence  in  that  regard  ? — Yes. 


Then  you  go  on  to  say  about  a  substantial  reduction 
of  the  amount  ? — Yes. 

And  that  it  ought  to  be  practically  increased  by 
their  not  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  price  in  respect 
of  the  £200  ;  and  at  that  time  you  had  written,  as  I 
have  read,  two  ,  letters  of  the  13th  and  of  the  15th  to 
Egan  ?— Yes. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you,  did  yon  not  receive  this 
letter,  or  one  to  this  effect  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell  here  read  the  letter  again. 

Witness. — I  do  not  believe  that  I  received  a  letter 
in  those  terms  at  all. 

First  of  all,  do  you  observe  all  through  that  Mr. 
Egan,  in  each  case  where  you  have  acknowledged  a 
letter,  acknowledges  your  letters  by  giving  the  dates  ? 
—Yes. 

And    you    have  written   a    letter    of  the  13th  and  a ' 
letter  of  the  15th  ? — Yes  ;  but  my    recollection  of  the 
letter  does  not  atall  agree  with  the  terms  of  what  you 
have  read. 

You  think  it  likely  he  did  write  to  you  acknow« 
ledging  your  letters  of  the  13th  and  15th  ? — Yes. 

Well,  what  is  remarkable  about  this  ?  We  shall 
show  you  hereafter  what  there  is  remarkable  in  the 
saying  that  he  has  also  received  communications  from 
Mr.  Parnell.  You  have  begun  by  telling  me  that  it 
would  be  natural  that  Mr.  Egan  should  acknowledge 
your  letters  of  the  13th  and  15th.  My  next  question 
was.  Is  there  anything  wrong  in  saying  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Parnell  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  acted  on  his  suggestign,  and 
accepted  the  offer  made  in  your  first  letter  ? — It  was 
not  necessary,  of  course,  when  he  had  accepted  my 
offer. 

But  assuming  the  fact  to  be  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
written  to  you  aciiepting  your  offer,  and  that  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Egan  telling  him  that  he  had  accepted 
the  offer,  was  there  anything  wrong  in  his  telling  you 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  so  informed  him  ? — Except  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

I  have  before  me  copies  of  his  two  letters  to  you  ; 
would  it  at  all  help  you  to  form  an  opinion  about 
this  to  look  at  Mr.  Parnell's  original  letter  to  Mr. 
Egan  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  effect 
at  all. 

Then,  what  do  you  think  is  wrong  in  this  answer  to 
Mr.  Egan  ? — I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  his  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Parnell's  letter  when  the  negotiation  was 
in  process  of  being  carried  out  and  very  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

But  you  were  pressing  on  Mr.  Egan  in  the  letter  1 
have  just  read  that  your  price  should  be  increased  by 
£200  ?— Yesl 

Then  was  there  anything  wrong  in  his  going  on  to 
say  that  any  increase  in  the  'Amount  would  not  be 
entertained  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  ever  wrote  that. 
It  was  simply  to  say  that  the  matter  was  altogether 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  hands,  and  could  not  be  interfered 
with. 

You  are  admitting  that   you  got  an  answer,  that  the 
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letters  of  the  13th  and  15th  had  to  be  acknowledged, 
and  you  are  admitting  that  you  received  a  reply  to  a 
letter,  among  other  things,  pressing  for  an  increase  ? — 
There  is  a  very  strong  discrepancy,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  point  it  oat,  Sir  Charles.  Mr.  Egan,  in  that 
reply  which  you  have  read,  refuses  absolutely  to  do 
what  I  asked  him.    I  say  that  he  did  not  refuse. 

Now  you  are  putting  us  in  this  difficulty  ;  these  are 
letters  addressed  to  you  ? — I  am  only  giving  you  my 
recollection. 

I  understand  you  believe  the  letter  was  not  in  this 
tenour  ;  you  cannot  swear  it  was  not  ? — Yes. 

You  are  putting  us  in  this  position  ;  these  are 
letters  addressed  to  you  which  you  cannot  produce  ? 
—Which  I  cannot  produce  ;  they  may  be  forth- 
coming. All  these  letters  referring  to  the  sale  of  the 
paper  were  given  by  me  to  my  solicitor,  Mr. 
M'Govern,  who  is  now  dead. 

Could  you  go  to  his  executors  or  representatives  ? — 
I  cannot  ascertain.  I  recollect  giving  all  the  corre- 
spondence, copies  of  my  own  letters  and  Mr.  Egan's 
letters,  to  Mr.  M'Govern. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  give  the  letter  of  which  I 
have  read  the  draft  or  copy  ? — I  will  swear  I  did  give 
it  to  him. 

Very  good.  Why  were  you  so  anxious  about  the 
phraseology  of  this  answer  ? — Because  it  alters  the 
sense  altogether. 

Why  are  you  anxious  about  the  phraseology  of  this 
letter  ;  for  any  reason  except  that  you  suggest  that 
it  alters  the  sense  of  the  matter  altogether  ?— Yes, 
certainly  ;  because  I  resented  Egan's  not  interfering 
on  my  behalf. 

Let  me  just  call  your  attention.  Now,  you  know 
you  would  have  in  your  possession,  on  your  own 
admission,  a  letter  ot  June  18,  1881.  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  have  been  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  between  the  first  five  lines  of  one  of 
Egan's  letters  and  the  first  five  lines  of  what  I  am 
giving  to  you  as  one  of  Egan's  alleged  letters.  Here 
is  the  letter  you  know.  I  will  read  you  the  letter  which 
you  know  you  were  lucky  enough  in  Mr.  Houston's  in- 
terest to  get  out  of  the  black  bag.  Here  is  the  letter, 
June  18,  1881.    Here  is  the  alleged  forged  letter. 

"  June  18,  1881. 
"  Dear  Sir,— Your  two  letters  of  12th  and  15th 
inst.  are  duly  to  hand,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of 
communications  from  Mr.  Parnell,  informing  me  that 
he  has  acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the 
offer  made  by  B.  You  had  better  at  once  proceed  to 
Dundalk  so  that  there  may  be  no  time  lost. 
"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"  P.  EOAN." 
Then  here  is  the  other. 

"Paris,  June  18,  1881. 
"  Dear  Sir,— Your  two  letters  of  ISth  and  ISth  inst. 
are  duly  to  hand,  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  communi- 
cations from  Mr.  Parnell,  informing  me  that  he  has 
acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the  offer  made 
in  your  first  letter.  In  fact  I  have  before  me  copieo, 
^c,  &c.— I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

•'  1?.  Egajt." 


What  do  you  say  now,  Mr.  Pigott  ?— I  say  that  that 
has  been  concocted  by  Egan,  simply  fronf  the  letter. 

If  it  was  concocted  by  Egan,  kindly  explain  why  he 
should  in  his  concoction  have  stated  that  the  letters 
were  of  the  13th  and  15th,  whereas  in  the  alleged 
forgeries  they  are  of  the  12th  and  15th?— I  cannot  say, 
of  course. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  ? — It  is  so  very 
remarkable  as  to  be  extremely  improbable. 

Now,l  call  attention  to  another  matter — the  alleged 
forged  letter  of  June  10,  1881  :— "  Dear  Sir,— I  am 
in  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  8th  inst., and  am  writing 
Mr.  P.  fully  in  the  matter.  He  will  doubtless  com- 
municate with  you  himself.  Yours  truly,  P.  Egan." 
With  this  I  compare  a  genuine  letter  of  May  19,  1881; 
— "  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst., 
and  in  reply"  shall  write  to  Mr.  Parnell  as  you  ,request, 
and  ascertain  his  view  in  regard  to  your  proposal. 
I  remain,  yours  truly,  P.  EGAN."  The  similarity 
there  is  not  so  strong.  Then,  on  March  11,  1882, 
there  is  an  alleged  forged  letter  of  Egan's  : — 
"  Dear  Sir, — As  I  understand  your  letter,  which 
reached  me  to-day,  you  cannot  act  as  directed 
unless  I  forward  you  money  by  Monday  next.  Well, 
here  is  £50.  More  if  required.  Under  existing 
circumstances  what  you  suggest  would  not  be  enter- 
tained." That  is  the  alleged  forged  letter,  and  here 
is  a  genuine  letter,  which  you  have  in  substance  ad- 
mitted ;— "  H6tel  Brighton,  Rue  de  Eivoli,  March 
11,  1881."  Notice,  it  is  dated  on  the  same  day  ot 
the  same  month,  the  only  alteration  being  in  theyear. 
"Sir, — As  I  understand  your  letter,  which  reached 
me  to-day."  That  is  rather  extraordinary,  is  it  not  ? 
So  far  the  two  letters  run  together  word  for  word  ? — 
I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  it. 

Have  you  ever  suggested  that  that  letter  of  March 
11,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Dublin  papers,  was  not 
genuine  ? — In  substance  it  was  correct. 

When  the  correspondence  appeared  did  yon  suggest 
that  the  letters  that  were  published  were  in  any  sense 
or  particular  wrong  ? — I  did. 

To  which  letters  did  you  refer  ? — I  said  generally 
that  he  published  garbled  versions  of  my  letters. 

The  letter  which  I  am  reading,  March  11, 1881,  was 
published  in  full  in  the  newspaper.  Have  you  up  to 
the  present  moment  ever  suggested  that  as  published  in 
the  paper  it  was  otherwise  than  verbally  accurate  ? — 
I  have  said  in  my  reply  as  to  the  correspondence  that 
I  objected  to  it. 

Have  you  ever  suggested  that  the  letter  of  March  11 
was  published  otherwise  than  accurately  ? — Not  that 
particular  letter. 

Now,  I  will  read  it.  The  alleged  forged  letter 
begins  :— "  March  11,  1882.  Dear  Sir,— As  I  under- 
stand your  letter,  which  reached  me  to-day."  The 
genuine  letter  begins, — "  March  11,  1881.  Sir, — As 
I  understand  your  letter,  which  reached  me  to-day." 

Witness. — I  observe  that  this  letter  begins  "  feir."* 
It  is,  I  daresay,  a  email  thipg,  but  the  "  Dear  "  hag 
been  erased. 
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Do  you  suggest  that  the  word  was  erased  after  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  ?— I  do. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  letter  to  yon  began  "  Dear 
Sir  "?— I  do. 

You  noticed  that  it  appeared  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  in  December,  1881,  with  "  Sir  "  simply  ?— 
Yes. 

Do  you  suggest  that  in  December,  1881,  Egan  had 
any  object  in  altering  the  words  "  Dear  Sir  "  ? — He 
must  hare  had  some  purpose  in  view. 

Can  you  suggest  what  it  was  ? — No.  I  simply  point 
out  that  the  letter  was  not  published  in  its  integrity. 

I  will  read  the  parallel  lines.  "As  I  understand 
your  letter,  which  reached  me  to-day."  "  As  I 
understand  your  letter,  which  reached  me  to-day." 
Then,  "  Unless  I  forward  you  money  by  Monday 
next."  "  Unless  I  forward  you  money  by  Monday 
next."  Those  are  extraordinary  coincidences,  Mr. 
Pigott  ? — ^Assuming  the  copies  to  be  genuine,  it  would 
be  extraordinary. 

And  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
would  it  not,  that  Egan  should  in  December,  1881, 
have  published  a  wrong  copy  of  a  letter  then  appa- 
rently wholly  immaterial  ? — 1  cannot  say. 

The  Pkesident. — I  understand  yon  to  say  that  this 
letter  of  March  11, 1881, was  published  in  the  Freeman 
in  December  of  the  same  year  ? 

Sib  C.  Eusseli.. — Yes,  my  Lord.  Now  I  come  to  the 
Parnell  part  of  the  correspondence.  Did  you  receive 
an  original  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  on  June  18,  1881  ? 
■—I  may  have  done. 

Have  you  got  it  ? — No. 

I  will  read  you  a  copy,  so  that  you  may  see 
whether  you  recognize  it.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, and  is  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  you.  "  June  13, 
1881.— To  E.  Pigott,  Esq.— Dear  Sir,— I  have  just 
heard  from  Mr.  Egan,  recommending  me  to  accept  the 
ofier  contained  in  your  letter  to  him  of  the  8th  inst. 
We  shall  require  you  to  make  out  a  good  title,  and 
to  give  possession  in  14  days.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  provide  you  with  permanent  employment  on  the 
paper  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  want  you  to 
undertake  for  at  least  two  years  not  to  publish  any 
other  paper  in  England  or  Ireland.  We  have  written 
to  Mr.  George  Fottrell,in  Fleet-street,  and  given  him 
the  necessary  instructions,  and  will  ask  you  to  com- 
municate with  him  as  regards  further  matters  and  the 
completion  of  the  transaction.  Perfect  secrecy  will 
have  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  matter."  Now, 
do  you  recognize  that  ? — That  is  the  substance  of  the 
letter. 

The  next  is  dated  June  16  and  has  the  House  of 
Commons  stamp  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  am 
sure  you  will  feel  that  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to 
do  what  I  can  for  you,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  one  of 
the  conditions  of  purchase  being  your  constant  employ- 
ment on  the  paper.  That  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
subject  to  after  arrangement.    Yours  truly, 

"  Chas.  S.  Pabnell." 


Witness. — What  "is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— June  16,  1881.— I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  letter  at  all. 

Do  you  remember  pressing  for  employment  ? — Yes, 
at  a  much  later  day  than  that. 

Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  be  cautious  about  this, 
because  I  tell  you  that  copies  of  these  letters  were 
forwarded  contemporaneously  to  Mr.  Fottrell  and  Egan 
to  inform  them  of  the  negotiations  ? — That  is,  he  sent 
copies  of  the  letters  sent  to  me  ? 

Yes. — I  suppose  I  received  them,  but  I  really  do  not 
know. 

Now  I  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  parallel 
in  the  two  letters.  In  the  alleged  forged  letter  of 
June  16,  1882,  are  these  words  : — "  Dear  Sir,  I  shall 
always  be  anxious  to  have  the  good  will  of  your 
friends,  but  why  do  they  impugn  my  motives  ?  I  could 
not  consent  to  the  conditions  they  would  impose," 
&c.  In  the  genuine  letter  of  ;June  16,  1881,  we  find  : 
— "  In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  am  sure  you  will 
feel  that  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  do  what  I  can 
for  you,  but  I  cannot  consent  to  one  of  the  condi- 
tions." An  odd  coincidence  again,  Mr.  Pigott  ? — As- 
suming that  the  copy  is  correct,  which  I  by  no  means 
admit.  I  only  admit  the  substance.  Then  you  must 
remember  that  these  copies  were  not  in  my  possession. 
Thay  were  handed  over  to  my  solicitor. 

Now  for  afurther  remarkable  coincidence.  You  know 
that  there  are  two  alleged  forged  letters  of  June  16, 
1882.  In  the  genuine  letter  of  June  16,  1881,  the 
expression  **  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  "  occurs.  In 
the  second  alleged  forged  letter  of  June  16,  1882, 
the  first  words  are,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  feel."  Is 
not  that  an  extraordinary  coincidence  ?— Yes,  assum- 
ing that  the  copies  are  correct,  which  I  do  not 
admit. 

But  assuming  that  they  are  correct,  could  you 
account  for  this  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  the 
man  who  forged  the  letters  had  before  him  the  genuine 
letters  from  which  he  copied  the  phrases  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  an  unusual  thing  for  a  man  who  writes 
letters  constantly  to  use  the  same  words  and  plirases. 

And  in  the  same  collocation  ? — (The  witness's  answer 
was  inaudible  in  the  body  of  the  Court.) 

To  USB  the  same  phrases  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  in  recurrent  years — to  have,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  anniversary  use  of  phrases  ?  (Laughter.)  Can 
you  suggest,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  fraud  and 
forgery,  how  this  coincidence  came  about  ? — Assuming 
that  there  was  fraud  and  forgery  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  copies  were  forged 

But  assuming  that  there  was  no  forgery  on  the  other 
side? — I  should  say  the  coincidence  would  be  curious. 

Impossible  to  get  over  ?— Certainly  not. 

How  do  you  get  over  it  ? — It  is  not  unusual  for  a 
man  to  use  the  same  words  and  phrases.  I  do  it  uiy> 
self  constantly. 

Supposing  you  wanted  to  forge  a  document,  would 
it  be   any  help   to  you   to   have  before  you  a  genuine 
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letter  written   by  the   man  whose  writing  you  wished 
to  forge  ? — Yes. 

How  would  you  use  it  ? — Copy  it,  of  course. 

How  would  you  proceed  to  use  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Just  give  us  your  best  idea  ? — I  do  not  pretend  to 
bare  any  experience  in  that  line,  so  I  cannot  say. 
(Laughter. ) 

Tust  fancy  yourself  called  upon  to  forge  one  of 
these  letters  ? — I  decline  to  put  myself  in  that 
position. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you.  Would  you,  for  instance, 
put  delicate  tissue  paper  over  the  letter  and  trace  it  ? 
—Yes  ;  but  how  would  you  proceed  then  ?  (Laughter.) 

Supposing  you  had  a  genuine  letter  andyou wanted  to 
copy  a  sentence  from  it,  and  supposing  you  were  to 
put  delicate  tissue  paper  over  it,  you  could  trace  it, 
at  all  events  ? — That  is  the  way  you  would  do  it. 

But  how  would  you  do  it  ? — I  think  I  should  trust 
myself  to  copy  it.  Your  way  is  much  easier,  cer- 
tainly.    (Laughter.) 

Why  do  you  think  that  ?    Have  yon   tried  ? — No  ;    I 
'  have  not  tried.     It  is  apparent  that  your  way  would  be 
much  easier. 

Is  Mr.  Parnell's  a  difficult  signature  to  copy  ? — I 
cannot  tell. 

What  do  you  think  ? — It  is  a  peculiar  signature. 

A  strongly  marked  signature  ? — Y'es. 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  kind  of  signature  morn 
easily  or  less  easily  copied  ? — Eeally,  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion. 

But  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  your  opinion  ?  Speak- 
ing oifhand,  should  you  say  that  it  is  a  signature  easy 
or  difficult  to  copy  ? — 1  should  say  difficult,  consider- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  handwriting. 

More  difficult  than  a  free,  flowing  signature  ? — I 
think  so. 

At  this  point  the  Commissioners  adjourned  for 
luncheon. 

On  the  Court's  resuming,  Mr.  Pigott  re-entered  the 
witness-box. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  now  put  in  copies  of 
letters  sent  to  Pigott  of  the  13th  and  16th  of  June. 
Your  Lordships  will  be  able  to  see  that  the  name 
Pigott  has  been  written  on  them,  and  there  is  no 
address  but  Dublin.  I  have  also  the  original  letter  of 
Mr.  Parnell  to  Egan  accompanying  those  copies.  It 
is  dated  the  16th  of  June,  1881  ;  it  is  in  Campbell's 
handwriting,  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  addressed  to 
Egan  : — "  My  dear  Sir,— I  enclose  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Mr. Pigott  of  the  13th  inst.— Yours,  C.S.Paknell." 
Then  there  is  a  postscript  : — "  I  enclose  also  another 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Pigott  this  evening. — 
Yours,  C.  S..P." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Yesterday  you  were 
good  enough  to  write  down  certain  words  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  among  them  was  the  word  "  hesitancy." 
Is  that  a  word  you  are  accustomed  to  use  ? — I  have 
used  it. 

Did  you  notice  that  you  spelt  it  as  it  is  not  ordi- 


narily spelt  ? — Yes,  I  fancy  I  made  a  mistake    in   the 
spelling. 

What  was  it  ? — I  think  it  was  an  "  a  "  instead  of 
an  "  e,"  or  vice  versd  ;  I  am  not  sure  which. 

You  cannot  say  what  was  the  mistake,  but  you  have 
a  general  consciousness  that  there  was  something 
wrong  ?— Yes. 

I  will  tell  you  what  was  wrong  according  to  the  re- 
ceived spelling.  You  spelt  it  with  an  "  e  "  instead  of 
an  "a."  You  spelt  it  thus— "  hesitency."  That  is 
not    the    received  way  of  spelling  it  ? — I  believe  not. 

Have  you  noticed,  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the 
body  of  the  letter  of  the  9th  ot  January,  1882— the 
alleged  forged  letter— spells  it  in  the  same  way  ? — I 
heard  that  remark  made  long  since,  and  my  explana- 
tion of  my  misspelling  is  that  having  that  in  my  mind 
I  got  into  the  habit  of  spelling  it  wrong. 

SiK  C.  EussELL. — Did  your  Lordships  catch  that 
last  answer  ? 

The  Pkjssidekt. — Oh,  yes. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  say  that  your  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  a  long  time  ago  that  in  the 
alleged  forged  letter  "  hesitancy  "  was  misspelt,  and 
you  fancy  that,  your  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  misspelling,  you  so  got  into  the  habit  of  spelling 
it  in  that  way  ? — I  suppose  so  ;  I  heard  so  much  dis- 
cussion about  it.  I  never  met  anybody  who  spelt 
every  word  correctly  scarcely.    (Laughter.) 

It  had  got  into  your  brain  ? — Yes,  somehow  or 
other. 

Who  called  your  attention  to  it  ? — Several  people  ; 
it  was  a  matter  of  general  remark. 

Do  you  think  that  but  for  the  fact  of  your  attention 
being  drawn  to  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  spelt 
you  would  probably  have  spelt  it  rightly  ? — Yes. 

I  suppose  it  got  into  your  brain  and  came  out  at 
your  fingers'  ends  ? — Yes.     (Laughter.) 

You  know  that  that  letter  purports  to  be  dated  the 
9th  of  January,  1882  ;  you  have  already  told  me  that 
that  letter  (handing  letter  to  witness)  is  yours? — Yes, 
that  is  right  ;    that  is  my  letter. 

But  you  did  not  become  possessed  of  this  valuable 
letter,  dated  January  9,  1882,  until  the  summer  of 
1886  ;  and  this  letter  is  prior  to  that.  The  wrong 
spelling  had  not  got  into  your  head  then  ? — No.  I 
say  that  spelling  is  not  my  strong  point. 

Did  you  notice,  that  in  this  letter  you  spell 
"  hesitancy  "  in  the  same  way  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Will  you  look  at  the  letter  ? — Witness  (after  exa- 
mining the  letter) — It  appears  to  be  an  "  i  "  in  that. 

Will  your  Lordships  look  at  the  letter  ? 

The  letter  was  then  handed  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  examined  it. 

Cross-examination  continued. — How  do  you  account 
for  that  ?  Your  brain  was  not  injoriouslj  affected  at 
that  time  ? — I  cannot  account  for  it. 

At  all  events  you  cannot  account  fof  it  by  that 
disturbance  of  your  brain  ? — No. 

Did  that  strike  you  as  being  remarkable,  or  not  ? 
-No. 
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Now,  who  was  the  solicitor  to  whom  you  say  you 
confided  various  documents  ? — The  late  Mr.  M'Govern, 
College-green,  Dublin. 

When  did  you  confide  them  to  him  ? — As  I  got  them. 

Why  ? — Because  they  referred  to  the  sale  ;  he  was 
acting  as  my  solicitor  in  the  transfer. 

Did  you  ever  get  them  back  from  him  ? — No,  I 
never  saw  them  since. 

Have  you  tried  to  get  them  since  ? — Yes,  since  this 
Commission  commenced,  but  when  Mr.  M'Govern  died 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr.  I'orsyth,  who  got  into 
trouble  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 

Then  you  pursued  the  search  no  further  ? — No. 

Then  I  talce  it  you  never  had  the  original  of  the  letter 
of  the  16thof  June,  1881,  except  for  a  very  brief  period 
after  you  received  it  ? — Directly  I  received  any  letter 
referring  in  that  way  to  the  sale  I  sent  it  at  once  to 
Mr.  M'Govern. 

Did  you  ever  get  any  copy  ?-^No. 

Or  of  any  of  them  ? — No. 

Do  you  kuow  Father  Maher,  of  Dublin  ? — Oh,  yes. 

Do  you  recollect  endeavouring  at  any  titae  to  get 
Father  Maher  to  intercede  with  Mr.  Pamell  for  you  ? 
—I  do. 

When  was  that  ?  I  will  suggest  the  date,  1883  ?— 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  was. 

Was  that  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  you  had  sold  the  paper  was,  as  you  believed, 
an  implied  promise  that  you  should  get  employment  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  afterwards  ask  Father  Maher  to  return  the 
letter  you  had  written  ? — No. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  wrote  several  letters. 

Did  you  afterwards  ask  Father  Maher  to  return 
some,  all,  or  any  of  the  letters  you  had  written  to 
him  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — No,  I  will  not  swear. 

It  is  rather  a  habit  of  yours,  is  it  not,  to  ask  for 
letters  back  which  you  had  written  ? — If  they  are 
private. 

Was  this  correspondence  with  Father  Maher 
private  ? — To  a  certain  extent  it  was. 

Did  you,  on  the  date  November28,  1883,  send  Father 
Maher  a  copy  of  Mr.  Parnell's  letter  of  the  16th  of 
June,  1881,  as  the  foundation  of  your  appeal  to  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— Yes. 

Then  what  do  you  mean  by  swearing  that  you 
handed  the  letters  as  you  received  them  to  Mr. 
M'Govern  and  that  you  never  had  them  back  or  any 
copies  of  them  ? — That  one  escaped  my  memory.  I 
kept  it  for  a  very  special  purpose. 

But  this  is  rather  an  important  matter  ? — Yes. 
At  the  same  time  I  consider  that  the  date  of  that 
letter  cannot  be  right  somehow  or  other,  because  I 
received  it  a  day  or  two  before  the  sale,  or  close  to 
the  time  of  the  sale. 

Well,  I  ask  you,  is  not  this  a  copy  of  the  copy  you 
sent  to  Father  Maher  :— "  16th  June,  1881.  Dear 
Sir, — I  am  sure  yj>u  will  feel  that  I  shall  always  be 
anxious   to  do  all  I  can  for  you,  but  I  could  not  con" 


sent  to  one  of  the  conditions  being  your  constant  em- 
ployment, that  being  a  matter  for  subsequent  arrange- 
ment.—Yours  truly,  C.  S.  PAEKELL."  Is  that  a 
copy? — I  daresay.  I  afterwards  enclosed  the  original 
to  Archbishop  Walsh. 

First  of  all,  do  you  now  recollect  that  you  enclosed 
Father  Maher  a  copy  of  the  letter  ? — Yes. 

And  you  recognize  that  as  being  the  copy  ? — Yes,  I 
do.  I  want  to  'say  about  the  original  letter  that,  in 
asking  Father  Maher  to  interfere  between  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  myself,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  original. 
The  original  was  among  other  letters  I  got  back  from 
the  Archbishop.  He  sent  me  back  a  bundle  of  letters 
which  I  understood  composed  my  entire  correspond- 
ence with  him.  I  put  it  in  what  I  thought  a  safe 
place  to  keep  it  for  future  use,  but  somehow  or  other 
it  was  lost  and  disappeared. 

Sib  C.  Ettssell.— You  wrote  to  Father  Maher?— 
Yes. 

You  also  wrote  a  copy  to  the  Archbishop  ? — ^After^ 
wards. 

When  ? — It  was  very  soon  afterwards. 

You  sent  a  copy  in  each  case  ? — I  sent  the  original 
letter  to  the  Archbishop. 

Then  you  were  again  mistaken  ;  you  had  got  baci 
the  original  from  Mr.  M'Govern  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  get  it  back  ? — From  the  Archbishop  ? 

No  ;  when  did  you  get  it  back  from  your  solicitor  ? 
— Shortly  after  the  sale  was  completed. 

When  was  that  ? — In  the  month  of  September  or 
October,  1881. 

And  it  remained  in  your  possession  until  you  sent  it 
to  the  Archbishop  ? — Yes.' 

And  was  in  your  possession  when  you  sent  a  copy 
to  Father  Maher  ? — I  suppose  so.  I  am  sure  I  got 
it  back. 

Bat  somehow  it  disappeared  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  very 
anxious  to  keep  it. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you, do  you  not  think  that  this  ii 
a  very  remarkable  thing?  There  are  two  alleged  forged 
letters,  both  dated  the  16th  of  June.  1882,  alleged  to 
be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  You  are  aware  of  that  ?— 
Yes. 

And  you  are  aware  that  the  date  of  the  letter  of 
which  you  sent  a  copy  to  Father  Maher  is  the  16th  of 
June,  1881 ;  so  that  the  alleged  forged  letters  of  the 
16th  of  Juue,  1882,  as  far  as  date  is  concerned, 
correspond  with  the  genuine  letter,  with  the  altera- 
tion of  "1  "  into  "  2  "  ?— Yes;  there  is  an  interval 
of  a  year  between. 

Do  you  notice  that  in  the  first  letter  the  phrase 
occurs  "  I  shall  always  be  anxious,"  and  that  it 
occurs  in  the  original  letter  ? 

The  PjJEaiDEHT. — You  have  called  attention  to  that 
before. 

SlK  C.  KtfSSELL, — I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  have  called  attention  to  this.  (To 
witness.)  Do  you  notice  that  the  first  phrase— after 
the   formal   ackuowledgmeats— "  I  am  sure  you  will 
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feel  "  also  occurs  in  the  second  letter  of  June  16, 
1882  ?— Yes.  , 

Does  that  strike  you  as  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence or  not  ? — It  appears  to  be  horribly  stupid.  If  I 
were  to  commit  forgery  I  would  not  make  such  a  mis- 
take as  that.  I  do  not  think  I  would  repeat  so  many 
Words.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

Not  intentionally,  with  your  eyes  -open  ? — I  would 
consider  myself  very  stupid  if  I  did  so. 

You  would  be  rather  ashamed  of  yourself  ? — No. 

You  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  yourself  ? — No,  and  I 
must  object  ^— 

You  do  not  ? — ^No,  and  I  think  it  is  scandalous  to  be 
Bo  questioned.     I  aflirm  distinctly 

The  President. — But,  witness,  we  are  the  judges  of 
how  counsel  should  proceed. 

Witness. — I  beg  pardon,  my  Lord.  I  think  I  ought 
.to  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  positively  deny  that  I 
forged  the  letters.     If  I  did  I  would  not  be  here. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll.— Not  if  you  could  help  it. 

Witness. — ^Why  could  I  not  help  it  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell.— You  will  hear  presently,  Mr. 
Pigott.  My  Lords,  a  selection  of  the  Forster  cor- 
respondence has  been  made  ;  will  your  Lordships 
allow  me  to  read  it  now  ? 

The  ATTOKNEr-GENEKAi.— I  should  be  allowed  to 
see  the  other  letters. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  have  expressed  a  wish  to  read 
every  one.  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  has  made  a  selection  ; 
I  do  not  know  myself  what  selection  he  has  made,  or 
on  what  principle  it  has  been  made. 

The  President. — If  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  would  part 
with  the  letters  a  selection  might  be  made. 

The  Attoenet-GeneeAL.— If  Mr.  Reid  would  state 
the  principle  on  which  he  has  selected  the  passages, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  ask  to  see  the 
letters. 

The  President. — Why  not  let  the  letters  be  seen  by 
counsel  on  both  sides  before  reading  them. 

Sib  C.  Kussell. — Mr.  Asquith  will  only  read  the 
passages  marked  by  Mr.  Reid. 

A  letter  from  witness  to  Mr.  Forster,  dated  the  6th 
of  Jane,  1881,  was    handed  up    and  identified  by  him. 

Mr.  Asquith  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott  to 
Mr.  Forster,  dated  June  6,  1881,  in  which  he  thanked 
Mr.  Forster  for  his  kind  and  sympathetic  letter.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
great  audacity  he  had  shown  in  addressing  a  gentle- 
man in  Mr.  Forster's  position,  but  that  it  was  the  last 
resource  of  a  sinking  man.  In  begging  Mr.  Forster  to 
assist  him  he  stated  that  in  the  previous  September 
Mr.  Parnell  offered  him  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts 
provided  he  were  allowed  the  control  of  the  Irishman. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeai,.— If  the  letter  is  handed  to 
the  witness,  he  can  say  if  there  is  anything  more  he 
wishes  read. 

Sir  0.  Russell.— I  think  inthe  end  it  will  econo- 
mize time  if  the  whole  of  the  letters  are  read. 

The  President. — Very  well,  read  the  whole  of  the 
letters  of  which  a  part  only  has  at  present  been  read. 


Mr.  Asquith  read  the  parts  which  he  had  omitted 
reading  in  the  letter  of  the  6th  of  June,  1881,  from 
witness  to  Mr.  Forster. 

Sir  C.  Russell  then  read  the  following  correspond- 
ence. The  first  was  a  letter,  7th  June,  1881,  from  Mr. 
Forster  to  Mr.  Pigott,  in  which  Mr.  Forster  compas- 
sionated the  condition  of  Mr.  Pigott,  and  promised  to 
advance  the  latter  from  £50  to  £100  from  his  private 
purse  after  the  disposal  of  the  Irishman,  and  while 
Mr.  Pigott  was  seeking  other  employment. 

The  next  letter,  dated  the  8th  of  August,  1881, 
was  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr.  Forster.  In  it  Mr. 
Pigott  stated  that  he  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  ask  Mr.  Forster  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise to  advance  him  £100,  to  be  repaid  "  when 
things  mend. ' '  A  less  sum  would  leave  him  nothing 
for  himself  after  payment  of  his  creditors.  With 
regard  to  his  future  he  .  observed  that  to  remove  with 
his  family  to  th6  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
require  more  money  than  he  could  pay,  and  he 
suggested  that  Mr.  Forster  might  find  him  some  posi- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  Land  Commission,  work 
which  would  be  congenial  to  him,  as  he  was  pretty 
well  up  in  the  land  question,  and  was  a  warm 
appreoiator  of  the  merits  of  the  Land  Bill. 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Forster  to  the  foregoing  dated 
the  10th  of  August,  1881,  was  to  the  effect  that  in 
his  note  of  June  7  he  had  said  that  he  would 
be  glad,  looking  at  Mr.  Pigott's  changed  posi- 
tion, to  advance  him  £50  or  £100,  but,  to  be 
candid,  he  had  to  observe  that  the  £50  would  suit 
him  better  than  the  £100.  Mr.  Forster  said  also  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  matter  should  be  kept 
strictly  between  themselves,  and  asked  in  what  form 
the  cheque  should  be  made  out — whether  in  another 
person's  name.  He  added,  further,  that  he  thought  it 
rather  sharp  practice  to  keep  Pigott  from  writing  for 
another  journal  for  two  years,  and  thought  possibly 
the  prohibition  might  not  extend  to  magazine  articles, 
in  which  case  he  would  give  him  an  introduction  to 
Mr.  Knowles,  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mr.  AsQtjlTH  read  another  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott  to 
Mr.  Forster.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Pigott  asked  for  the 
larger  sum,  and  suggested  it  should  be  forwarded  by 
bank  draft.  The  note  of  introduction  Mr.  Forster  was 
good  enough  to  say  he  would  give  him  (Pigott)  to  Mr. 
Knowles  would  be  a  great  favour,  and  add  another  to 
the  number  of  obligations  he  had  placed  on  him.  The 
Parnellites  would,  he  thought,  drop  the  Irishman  after 
a  while.  They  were  spending  money  freely  in  their 
endeavour  to  force  the  Flag  of  Ireland  into  circula- 
tion. The  circulation  of  the  Nation  was  very  limited, 
and  it  would  henceforward  have,  no  doubt,  a  formid- 
able antagonist  in  the  new  paper,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Irish  World  was  chiefly  gratuitous 
in  Ireland.  Of  course  Mr.  Forster  would  know  that 
the  real  owners  of  the  Irishman  were  now  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  the  Land  League  Executive.  A  sham  com- 
pany had  been  registered,  but  he  had^reason  to  know 
that  the  paper  was  bought  with  Land  League  money, 
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and  that  the  transactions  in  connexion  with  it^ 
purchase  were  carried  out  by  DIr.  Parnell. 

Sib  C.  Bussell  then  read  the  answer  to  the  last 
letter,  which  was  dated  August  13,  1888,  in  which 
Mr.  Forster  said  he  enclosed  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of 
England  for  £100,  and  urged  three  points  upon  Pigott, 
*iz.  : — 1.  To  keep  the  matter  entirely  to  them- 
selves, as  he  (Mr.  Forster)  had  not  mentioned  it  to 
any  of  his  colleagues.  2.  That  it  was  his  own 
money  that  he  was  lending.  3.  That,  although  he 
(Mr.  Forster)  was  sure  that  Pigott  would  repay 
the  loan,  he  hoped  he  would  not  allow  the  thought 
of  repayment  to  worry  or  trouble  him.  To  that 
Pigott  replied,  on  August  14,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  with  heartfelt  gratitude  that  he  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  Mr.  Forster's  cheque,  and 
declaring  that,  although  Mr.  Forster  was  generous 
enough  to  tell  him  not  to  worry  himself  about  the  re- 
payment, he  should  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  upon 
him  to  repay  the  money  as  soon  as  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  so  much.  He  assured  Mr.  Forster  that  he 
should  mention  the  matter  to  no  one,  and  he  should 
regard  it  as  secret  and  confidential.  The  letter  con- 
cluded : — "  Again  thanking  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  your  generous  aid,  which  I  shall  care- 
fully remember  to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  with  much  respect,  your  devoted  servant,  Eichard 
Pigott."  « 

Mr.  ASQUITH  next  read  a  letter  addressed  to 
Pigott  by  Mr.  Forster's  secretary,  under  date  Decem' 
ber  9,  1881,  in  which  that  gentleman  said  :—,"  Sir, — 
JSIr.  Forster  desires  me  to  ask  you  whether  the 
letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  you  to  Mr. 
Egan  and  seen  by  him  to-day  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  were  really  written  by  you."  On 
the  same  day  Pigott  replied  : — "  Dear  Sir,— 1 
hope  you  will  consider  the  eznlanation  I  have  given  in 
to-day's  Freeman  satisfactory,  and  that  it  will  enable 
me  to  retain  your  good  opinion."  Mr.  Fottrell,  he 
said,  a  solicitor,  would  corroborate  his  statement.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  correspondence  referred  to  took 
place  months  before  he  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster.  He 
could  not  say  who  the  parties  were  who  wanted  him 
to  print  the  documents  about  the  Land  League,  but 
he  was  certain  they  were  English  or  American  Leaguers 
who  had  been  conciliated  by  Egan.  At  that  time  he 
really  did  not  believe  the  money  would  be  misspent, 
and  he  considered  Egan  an  honest  man.  Since  then, 
however,  he  had  changed  his  mind.  There  were 
things  in  his  letters  to  Egan  he  would  wish  unsaid, 
but  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  was  in  desperate 
straits.  It  was  true  he  had  asked  the  Leaguers  more 
than  once  to  give  him  employment  on  their  paper,  but 
if  he  had  obtained  it,  he  would  have  had  no  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  paper.  If  there  were  anything  in 
the  letters  which  needed  further  explanation  he  would, 
of  course,  be  anxious  to  give  it.  "  for,  Dear  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  I  value  now  more  than  your  good 
opinion."  There  were  sentences  and  expressions  in 
those  letters  which   be  thought  it  possible  he  never 


wrote.  He  did  not  keep  copies  and  he  could 
not  recollect  the  precise  terms  which  he  used. 
It  was  possible  that  Egan  garbled  them  to 
suit  his  purpose,  and  that  he  might  even  have 
written  some  of  them  himself.  It  would  clearly 
appear  that  he  was  considered  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  League,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  his  unhappy  lot  to  be 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  needy  and  unscrupulous  men, 
who  had  become  his  worst  enemies  ;  consequently  he 
had  hardly  ever  been  free  from  attack. 

Sib  C.  Russell  read  another  letter  from  Pigoti  to 
Mr.  Forster,  dated  December  14,  1881,  and  marked 
"  private."  This  letter  entered  at  some  length  into 
further  explanations  of  Pigott's  correspondence  with 
Egan  and  also  spoke  of  O'Leary,  who,  the  writer 
said,  was  an  old  enemy  of  his.  He  was  honest,  but 
eccentric,  and  would  quarrel  with  his  best  friends. 
If  Mr.  Forster  would  allow  him  (Pigott)  to  come  and 
see  him,  he  could,  he  thought,  make  all  things  clear, 
"  I  am  anxious  and  desperate,"  he  said,  "  and  hardly 
know  what  I  am  writing.  I  trust  you  will,  therefore, 
excuse  me."  On  December  16  there  was  another 
letter  from  witness  to  Mr.  Forster,  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  an  enclosure,  which,  he  said,  made  ib 
plain  to  him  that  Egan  was  capable  of  falsifying  the 
letters.  There  were  parts  of  them  which  he  was  all 
but  certain  he  never  wrote  himself.  However  Mr. 
Forster  might  regard  his  conduct  as  open  to  censure, 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  he  was  utterly  penni" 
less  and  without  a  friend  in  the  world.  Even  as  it 
was,  he  had  had  to  part  with  every  article  of  furniture 
which  he  possessed,  and  how  he  was  to  get  through 
Christmas  he  did  not  know.  He  was  much  distressed 
that  Mr.  Forster  should  allow  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  the  device  of  his  enemies  and  others  to  bring  him 
to  beggary  ;  but  he  still  had  hope  that  he  would 
think  better  of  him  and  assist  him  to  go  to  America 
with  his  family,  as  he  feared  that  was  the  only 
resource  left  to  him.  He  could  not  expect  Mr. 
Forster  to  do  this  himself,  but  he  might  be  able  to 
obtain  a  small  sum  for  him  from  the  Government  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  be  had  lost  his  means 
of  livelihood  in  supporting  the  Government.  The 
letter  concluded  : — "  I  wrote  a  second  article  for 
Macmillan  on  the  chance  of  their  taking  it,  but  I 
fear  they  will  not.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great 
respect,  &o." 

Mr.  AsQulTH  then  read  a  letter  from  Pigott  to  Mr. 
Forster,  dated  December  25,  1881.  Beferring  to  his 
article  in  Maomillan'a  Magazine  he  said  that  by 
writing  that  article  he  totally  severed  himself  from 
the  Nationalist  cause.  He  might  have  written  it  in 
such  a  spirit  as  would  have  left  it  open  to  him  to 
resume  friendly  relations  with  the  parties  with  whoa 
h^  had  been  associated  ;  but  he  deliberately  threw 
over  that  hope  in  consideration  that  Mr.  Forster  was 
willing  to  give  him  help.  Most  assuredly  he  would 
not   have  cut  himself   off   from  his   former    friends 
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had  he  not  implicitly  relied  upon  Mr.  Forster's 
fulfilling  the  hope  he  had  held  out.  He  could 
not  consider  that  the  treachery  of  Bgan  weakened 
that  claim  in  any  way.  He  believed  that  Egan  and 
bis  friends  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring 
discredit  on  him.  After  all,  what  had  they  done  more 
than  to  make  it  known  that  he  was  offered  and  had 
refused  a  bribe  ?  There  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  that.  Egan  had  pecuniary  difficulties  to  contend 
with  at  the  time  of  their  correspondence,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  few  letters  would  be  found  not 
op9i  to  the  interpretation  pat  upon  his  (witness's). 
"  Besides,"  he  urged,  "  the  correspondence  has  had  a 
good  effect.  .  .  .  In  conclusion  I  can  only  say  that 
though  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your 
generous  aid,  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  have  been  badly 
used  on  the  whole." 

Sib  0.  RcrssELL. — Did  you  write  an  article  in  Mac- 
millan's  Magazine  in  December,  1881  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  express  your  honest  view  at  that  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Now,  I  will  read  a  passage  from  it  about  the  Land 
League  agitation,  (Sir  C.  Bussell  here  read  an  extract 
from  the  article.) 

Sir  C.  Russell  next  read  a  letter  of  December  26, 
1881,  from  Mr.  Forster,  in  which  that  gentleman 
said  he  must  confess  that  he  could  not  understand 
how  Mr.  Pigott  could  possibly  consider  himself  to 
have  been  unfairly  treated  by  him.  He  (Mr.  Forster) 
had  made  him  an  advance  of  his  own  money  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  sum  solely  from  personal  sym- 
pathy with  his  position,  and  he  had  expended  much 
time  upon  the  witness,  when  time  was  of  great  value 
to  him,  in  the  endeavour  to  find  literary  employment 
for  him.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  thought 
what  witness  wished  to  write  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  useful,  but  his  chief  object  was  to  help 
him,  and  he  must,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  deny  that  he  in  any  way  employed  the  witness 
to  write  for  the  Government,  or  held  out  to  him  any 
expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  He  was 
sorry  if  in  giving  witness  £20  when  he  last  saw 
him  he  had  in  any  way  hurt  his  feelings  (laughter) ; 
but  what  he  meant  to  express  was  simply 
that  he  gave  him  that  money  because  he  was 
sorry  for  his  position,  and  he  must  say,  solely 
on  that  account  ;  yet  he  felt  it  was  due,  both  to  wit- 
ness and  to  himself,  that  he  should  state  that  he 
could  not  undertake  to  get  a  farther  sum.  As 
regarded  witness's  correspondence  with  Mr.  Egan,  he 
(Mr.  Forster)  would  only  refer  to  the  contrast 
between  the  witness's  first  letter  to  him  (Mr.  Forster), 
asking  for  help  to  continue  his  paper,  with  the  state- 
ment to  Mr.  Egan  that  for  some  time  he  (witness)  had 
practically  disposed  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Egan  and 
his  friends. 

SiE  C.  Erssiai,  then  read  another  letter,  dated 
December  26,  from  witness  to  Mr.  Forster,  in  which 
witness  said  it    was   perfectly   true   that  Mr.  Forster 


never  engaged  him  to  write  for  the  Government,  and 
that  it  was  equally  true  that  the  generous  and  sub- 
stantial help  given  him  was  with  no  other  object  but 
to  assist  him  ;  but  he  did  calculate  that,  having  gone 
so  far  in  his  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  have  deliberately  sacrificed  for  them  a 
not  unpromising  future,  he  had  thereby  created  a 
claim  for  recompense  in  some  way  which  would  have 
had  Mr.  Forster's  support.  That  was  his  impression, 
and  he  felt  humiliated  by  being  compelled  to  accept 
the  further  sum  of  money  which  Mr.  Forster  had  so 
generously  given  him  from  his  own  pocket.  He  felt 
so  strongly  grateful  to  Mr.  Forster  for  his  un- 
exampled kindness  and  for  the  generous  help  he  had 
given  him,  without  which  he  would  be  literally  desti- 
tute, that  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  to  prove 
his  gratitude.  His  present  most  strong  regret  was 
that  he  should  have  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in 
the  hope  which,  as  Mr.  Forster  now  convinced  him, 
had  really  no  foundation.  With  reference  to  the 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Egan,  he  thought  Mr. 
Forster  was  mistaken.  It  was  because  witness  thought 
that  Egan  and  his  party  had  no  real  intention  of  com- 
pleting the  purchase  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Forster  to 
ask  for  the  help  he  could  not  give.  So  long  as  he 
thought  Mr.  Egan  would  keep  faith  he  looked  upon 
them  as  the  virtual  owners  of  the  paper  ;  but  when 
the  time  for  sale  went  byte  was  convinced  that  their 
object  was  to  drive  him  into  bankruptcy.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  could  only  say  that  he  would  loathe  himself 
could  he  dream  even  of  accepting  further  pecuniary 
assistance  from  Mr.  Forster.  He  was  in  hope  that  the 
Government  would  have  given  him  a  helping  hand. 
He  had  two  children  sick,  no  money  worth  mention- 
ing, no  friend  to  give  assistance  ;  he  could  only  be 
resigned  to  his  fate. 

The  next  letter  read  was  dated  January  8,  1882, 
and  was  from  witness  to  Mr.  Forster.  Witness 
stated  in  that  letter  that  he  was  in  such 
desperate  straits  that  he  was  forced  to  ask  Mr. 
Forster  to  induce  some  of  his  colleagues  to  do 
something  for  him.  He  proposed  to  go  to  America, 
where  he  had  friends,  or  he  could  bring  out  a  book 
which  he  proposed  writing.  He  had  lost  the  friends 
he  had  in  Ireland,  and  had  sought  in  vain  for  the 
humblest  employment,  but  as  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws  so  had  he  buoyed  himself  up  in  the  hope  that 
in  tho  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case  some  of  Mr. 
Forster's  colleagues  would  lend  him  a  helping  hand. 
The  book  he  could  write  would  do  good,  and  would 
consist  of  his  personal  recollections  as  a  politician, 
and  he  was  sure  it  would  sell. 

Sir  C.  EtrsSBLL  next  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Forster  to  witness,  dated  January  13.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  Forster  said  he  was  really  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  witness's  position,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  had  any  claim  whateverupon  the  Govern- 
ment or  himself,  and  he  declined  to  ask  his  colleagues 
for  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  very 
glad  if  he  could  help  witness  out  of  his  difSculties   to 
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far  as  he  could.  He  thought  witness's  best  chance  of 
suocess  would  be  by  goiug  to  America,  and  he  was 
willing  to  give  him  from  his  own  purse  £50  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  witness  to  go  there.  But  it  musb 
be  clearly  understood  that  that  was  all  he  should  do. 

The  next  letter,  dated  January  14,  1881,  was  in  reply 
to  the  last.  Witness  said  in  it  that  he  really  wanted 
words  to  convey  to  Mr.  Forster  the  intensity  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  further  help.  He  felt  very  badly  at 
having  to  press  so  seriously  upon  Mr.  Forsiter's  good 
nature,  and  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  kindly  sympathy. 
He  knew  he  had  no  claim  on  Mr.  Forster  or  on  the 
Government  ;  but  he  thought  that  because  he  had  so 
liberally  assisted  him  some  of  his  colleagues  might 
do  so.  With  the  £50  he  could  make  shift  to  get  to 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.,  where  he  was  sanguine  he  should  at 
all  events  be  able  to  get  a  living.  He  had  relatives 
there  who  would  enable  him  to  get  a  new  start  in 
life.  He  could  only  say  further  that  he  would  know 
no  peace  of  mind  until  he  had  discharged  fully  his  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Forster.  (Loud  laughter.)  As  Mr. 
Forster  knew,  witness  did  not  anticipate  that  he  would 
do  at  all  as  much  as  he  had  done  already,  and  he 
should  consider  himself  the  most  ungrateful  and  un- 
reasonable of  men  if  he  were  to  omit  to  repay  it.  On 
January  10  Mr.  Forster  wrote  to  witness  acknow- 
ledging his  note  of  the  14th,  and  enclosing  £50  in  ten 
£5  notes,  which  he  sent  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
him  to  get  to  Cincinnati.  He  asked  witness  to 
acknowledge  receipt  and  wished  him  success. 

Sib  C.  Eusskll.— Did  you  go  to  Cincinnati  ? — No. 
(Laughter. ) 

The  next  letter  read  was  dated  July  23.  1882,  and 
was  from  witness  to  Mr.  Forster.  It  had  reference  to  an 
attempt  to  get  the  witness's  publication  reviewed  in 
The  Times.  In  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  he  still 
stood  well  with  the  extreme  Nationalist  party,  and  he 
entertained  hopes  of  starting  another  paper  and 
making  a  comfortable  living.  He  only  wanted  £100 
(laughter)  <»■)  make  up  the  sum  required.  He  had 
applied  to  every  other  friend  he  had,  and  had  ex- 
hausted all  his  ingenuity  to  obtain  the  amount,  but 
without  success.  As  a  last  resource  he  asked  Mr. 
Forster  to  lend  him  £100.  He  referred  to  all  Mr. 
Forstei's  previous  kindness,  and  suggested  that 
perhaps  through  his  influence  Mr.  Macmillan  would 
buy  the  unsold  stock  of  his  book,  as  he  could 
push  the  sale  of  it  better  than  those  who  then  had  it. 
Witness  stated  in  his  letter  that  he  had  a  friend  who 
was  willing  to  become  his  surety  for  the  amount  he 
required.  He  desired  the  favour  of  a  reply  as  soon  as 
convenient. 

The  next  letter  was  a  reply  from  Mr.  Forster  to 
witness,  dated  Jul^  25,  1882,  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  lend  witness  the  money  he  required 
considering  the  many  claims  he  had  upon  his  purse. 

Witness. — I  think,  you  ought  to  read  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Forster    explaining  why  I  did  not  go  to  America. 

SiK  C.  EussBLL. — I  will,  I  am  sure.    Who  was  the 


friend  who  was  generous  enough  to  undertake  to    give 
security  for  you  ? — I  cannot  recollect  just  now. 

Was  it  the  mysterious  stranger  ? — I  cannot  re- 
collect. 

Sir  C.  Eussell  then  read  a  letter,  in  which  the 
witness  said  : — "  No  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  tliat  I  have  not  yet  left  for  the  United  States.  I 
have  had  all  arrangements  made  on  three  different 
occasions  since  you  supplied  me  with  means,  but  I 
have  been  obliged  to  remain  owing  to  the  dangerous 
illness  of  my  sister." 

Witne6s(interrupting). — Eead  the  whole  of  it,  please. 

Sib  C.  Russell  asked  if  the  Court  wished  to  have 
it  all  read. 

The  President.— It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
necessary.  We  will  assume  that  he  gave  the  best  ex- 
cuse he  could. 

Sir.  C.  KussELL  then  put  in  the  letter  without 
finishing  it. 

Witness.— I  should  say  that  the  sister  mentioned  in 
that  letter  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Then  you  were  free  to  go  to  Cincinnati,  and  you 
did  not  ? — No,  because  another  sister  fell  ill. 
(Laughter.) 

Had  you  another  sister  that  died  after  that  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — 1  do  not  know  exactly  when. 

Had  you  a  sister  who  died  in  1882  ?— Yes,  in  1882, 
and  another  in  1884. 

But  you  wrote  on  the  23d  of  August,  1883,  to  say 
your  sister  had  just  died  ? — Then  I  have  made  a 
mistake  in  the  year.      (Laughter.) 

You  induced  Mr.  Forster  in  London  to  give  you  an 
interview  ? — Yes. 

And  he  took  the  precaution  of  having  somebody  else 
in  the  room  ? — Yes,  there  were  two  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room. 

After  the  interview  of  the  8th  of  August,  1882,  you 
wrote  to  him  to  the  effect  that  you  were  not  prepared 
for  the  precaution  he  had  thus  taken  against  mis- 
understanding, and  regarded  it  as  an  indication  on  Mr. 
Forster's  part  that  he  anticipated  the  publication  of 
the  transactions  to  which  the  correspondence  and 
interviews  that  had  passed  related. 

The  learned  counsel  read  the  letter,  in  which  the 
writer  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making 
such  matters  public,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  matter  might  somehow  leak  out,  and  that 
he  might  have  to  make  explanations  in  self-de- 
fence— explanations  that  would  involve  reference 
to  such  of  Mr.  Forster's  letters  to  him  as  were 
not  expressly  marked  private  and  confidential.  He 
never  contemplated  taking  the  initiative  in  publishing 
anything  whatever  marked  private  ;  but  should  Mr. 
Forster  do  so  he  must  consider  himself  absolved  from 
all  secrecy  by  the  circumstance  of  the  two  gentlemen 
being  present  at  the  interview.  He  was  bound  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Forster  had  advanced  him  money, 
and  taken  the  trouble  to  get  one  of  his  articles  pub- 
lished out  of  pure  philanthropy,  or,  to  put  it  more 
plainly,  if  less  politely,    out   of  charity.    Therefore, 
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he  was  in  duty  bound  to  be  grateful.  In  the  circum- 
stances, he  should  regard  trhat  he  had  received  as  a 
loan,  and  would  know  no  peace  of  mind  until  the 
loan  was  discharged.    (Laughter.) 

Your  peace  of  mind  has  since  been  wanting  f — Yes, 
extremely.  (Laughter.)  This  is  very  amusing  to  you  ; 
it  certainly  is  not  amusing  to  me. 

You  have  never  been  able  to  recover  your  peace  of 
mind  ? — I  wish  I  could. 

And  you  never  repaid  the  money  ? — You  know  per- 
fectly well  I  was  never  able,  thanks  to  your  friends. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Forster's  secretary,  expressing 
Mr.  Forster's  regret  that  Pigott  should  still  be  in 
difficulties,  having  been  read. 

Sib  C.  Ettssell  said, — Now,  listen  to  this  letter, 
and  see  if  you  recognize  it. 

The  Attoeney-Genebal.— Ithink  he  should  see  it. 

The  Peesident. — Is  it  in  the  witness's  hand- 
writing ? 

SiE  C.  EtrssHLL.— I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  he 
says  it  is  in  his  handwriting.  (To  witness.)  Will  you 
swear,  Mr.  Pigott,  that  you  see  that  now  for  the'first 
time  ? — Certainly  ;  I  never  saw  it  before. 

SlE  C.  EussELL  read  the  letter  : — "  You  did  me  a 
good  turn  when  I  was  in  your  power,  and  to  show  you 
I  am  not  ungrateful,  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  a  plot  that 
is  on  foot  to  injure  you.  Parties  here  are  bargaining 
with  the  late  proprietor  of  this  paper  (the  Irishman) 
for  letters  of  yours  which  were  said  to  be  open  to  an 
interpretation  prejudicial  to  you.  There  may  be  no 
foundation  for  this  supposition  ;  but  it  would  be  well 
at  the  same  time  to  compel  the  return  of  tlie  letters. 
If  you  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  writer  he  will  be 
glad  to  prove  it  in  any  way  that  may  be  suggested. 
If  further  communication  is  desired  an  advertisement 
put  in  the  Irish  Times  to  thateffect  would  be  attended 
to;  in  the  Dublin  Irish  Times  addressed  to, 'Nemo.'  " 

Do  you  recollect  that  an  advertisement  in  the  Irish 
Times  was  the  medium  of  communication  suggested 
by  the  two  mysterious  strangers  who  visited  you  in 
Kingstown  ? — Yes. 

Now,  Sir,  on  your  oath — think  well  before  you 
answer — is  that  your  fabrication  or  not  ?— I  do  not 
believe  it  is. 

Will  you  swear  it  is  not  ? — I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  seen  it. 

Will  you  swear  it  is  not  the  fabrication  of  your  own 
mind  and  hand  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?— That  is  all. 

Will  your  Lordships  be  good  enough  to  look  at  it  ? 

The  Peesidsnt  carefully  read  ths  letter. 

The  next  letter  read  was  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr. 
Forster,  dated  the  23d  of  August,  1883.  The  letter 
was  deeply  edged  with  black,  and  informed  Mr. 
Forster  that  owing  to  the  death  of  the  writer's  sister, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  he  was  now  free  to 
leave  Ireland  and  seek  elsewhere  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  himself  and  family  which  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  in  that  country.  The  Pamellites  still  pursued 
him  with  unrelenting  vengeance,  and  he  could  obtain 


no  place,  even  in  London,  which  their  influence  did 
not  make  too  hot  for  him.  He  saw  no  chance  of  esta- 
blishing a  moderate  newspaper,  and  had  therefore 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
(Laughter.)  There  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  and  other  friends 
would  assist  him.  But  he  had  literally  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world  (laughter)  ;  indeed  he  had  got  into  debt 
for  a  small  amount.  A  friend,  however,  was  endea- 
vouring to  raise  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  his  passage 
and  that  of  his  wife,  and  he  ventured  to  ask  Mr. 
Forster  for  aid.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  friend 
knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Forster's  past  kindness,  so  he 
(Pigott)  had  Ventured  to  approach  him,  confidently 
believing  that  he  would  again  assist  him.  He  did  not 
insinuate  that  he  had  a  claim  of  any  kind,  but 
ventured  to  hope  that  Mr.  Forster  would  consider  how 
much  he  had  suffered  and  sacrificed,  and  how  stead- 
fastly he  had  resisted  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Forster's 
enemies  to  make  him  an  instrument  of  their  designs — 
efforts  that  were  accompanied  by  the  strongest  induce- 
ments, so  strong  as  hardly  to  be  resisted.  The  very 
least  that  he  would  require  was  £200.  At  present  only 
£50  had  been  collected.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  last 
chance,  and  there  was  no  other  resource  save  the 
workhouse  or  the  grave.  He  could  only  say  that  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Forster's  kindness  would  be  ever  with 
him.    (Laughter.) 

To  this  Mr.  Forster's  secretary  replied  on  August  24 
regretting  that  Mr.  Forster  was  not  in  a  position  to 
advance  the  sum  asked  for.  Eeferring  to  the  passage 
in  Pigott's  letter  as  to  his  resistance  to  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Forster's  enemies,  Mr.  Forster  wished  witness  to 
understand  that  he  did  not  consider  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence  between  witness  and  himself 
would  injure  him  in  any  way. 

Then  SiE  C.  Eussell  read  two  letters,  one  dated 
August  25,  from  Pigott  to  Mr.  Forster,  in  which  Mr. 
Forster  was  asked  to  refer  to  the  letter  of  the  23d 
inst.,  where  he  would  see  that  witness  did  not  ask 
him  to  advance  the  whole  amount  that  he  required  to 
take  himself  and  family  to  Australia,  but  only  for  a 
contribution  towards  it,  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
chose.  He  would  add  that  it  Mr.  Forster  sent  him  a 
subscription  he  would  undertake  to  return  it  should 
the  required  amount  not  be  made  up.  (Laughter.) 
With  regard  to  the  remark  as  to  the  publication  of 
their  correspondence  he  said  that  as  far  as  he  was 
aware  no  one  knew  oE  any  communication  having 
passed  between  them,  except  Dr.  Lyons,  M.P.,  to 
whom  he  had  mentioned,  under  strict  confidence,  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Forster  had  befriended  him  and  might 
do  so  again. 

It  was  true,  was  it,  that  you  kept  the  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Forster  entirely  to  yourself,  excepting 
so  far  as  you  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Lyons  ? — I  think  so. 

Can  you  suggest,  then,  how  any  anonymous  corre- 
spondent got  hold  of  the  fact  ? — No,  I  cannot. 

In  connexion  with  which  you  knew  there  was  a  plot 
on  foot  to  get  these  letters  with  a  view  to  injure  Mr. 
Forster  ?->-I  can  suggest  nothing  in  regard  to  itr 
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Sir  C.  Eussell  continued  to  read  the  letter,  which 
stated  that  what  was  suggested  was  that  he  (Pigott) 
should  state  publicly  that  Mr.  Forster  had  secretly 
employed  him  to  write  against  the  Land  League,  and 
the  inducement  was  held  out  that  should  he  consent 
he  would  either  be  provided  with  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  Ireland,  or  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
amount  to  take  him  to  another  country  and  give  him 
a  start  there. 

Who   offered   that   inducement   to   you  ? — I  do  not 
know. 
Was  it  true  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 
It  is  an  invention  ? — There   must   have   been    some 
foundation  for  it.     I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Is  there  any  other  reason  for  sayine  it  is  true 
except  the  fact  that  you  wrote  it  ? — I  am  sure  I 
should  not  have  written  it  if  there  had  not  been  some 
foundation  for  it. 

SiE  C.  KussBLL  proceeded  with  the  letter,  which 
said  that  no  doubt  this  course  would  not  be  injurious  to 
Mr.  Forster,  though  it  might  be  annoying,  while  it  must 
have  the  effect,  to  a  great  extent,  of  rehabilitating  his 
(Pigott's)  reputation  as  a  "  patriot  "  at  that  period, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  be  made  to  appear  as  one  Who 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  the  British  enemy. 
(Laughter.)  He  of  course  refused. 
What  did  you  refuse  ? — I  do  not  know. 
Whom  ?  When  ?  Where  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  about  it. 

Sir  C.  Kussell  then  read  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter  : — "  I  of  course  refused,  and,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  deplorable  is  my  situation,  the  temptation 
to  fall  into  the  plans  of  the  people  who  made  the  pro- 
posal can  hardly  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  almost 
irresistible.  Therefore  I  may  be  excused  for  con- 
sidering that  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  entitled  me 
to  some  consideration  at  your  hands,  though  I  freely 
admit  that  it  constitutes  no  claim." 

Is  there  any  explanation  that  you  would  like  to  give 
of  that  before  my  Lords  rise  ? — I  can  give  no  explana- 
tion. 

Sib  C.  KnsSELL. — ^Before  your  Lordships  adjourn  I 
have  an  application  to  make.  Two  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  are  defendants  here  are  now  in  prison  in 
Ireland — Mr.  William  O'Brien  and  Mr.  E.  Harrington. 
At  the  instance  of  neither  of  them  am  I  asked  to  make 
any  application  for  their  release,  but  from  Mr. 
O'Brien  comes  the  expression  of  a  deaire  that  your 
Lordships  should  be  asked  to  express  the  opinion  that 
in  order  to  prepare  his  defence  he  should  be  allowed 
to  have  access  to  the  files  of  the  Irish  newspapers  and 
the  evidence  given  at  this  trial.  I  do  not  know  that 
your  Lordships  have  any  authority  to  make  an  order 
to  this  effect  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  prison 
authorities  in  Ireland  would  give  effect  to  "any  expres- 
Eion  of  opinion  by  your  Lordships. 

The  President. — We  think  it  quite  reasonable   that 
Mr.  O'Brien  should  have  access  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  evidence. 
Sir   C.   Bussell, — And   the    same    expression     of 


opinion  extends,  I  suppose,  to  the  case  of  Mr.  B, 
Harrington  ? 

The  President.— Certainly. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  shortly  after 
4  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  20. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  56th  sitting  tO" 
day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  Mr. 
Bichard  Pigott,  the  witness  under  cross-examination 
when  the  Court  adjourned  on  Friday,  failed  to  make 
an  appearance.    After  a  few  moments, 

The  President  said, — AiVhere  is  the  witness  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
witness's  whereabouts.  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Soames  sent  to  his  hotel  and  that  he  is  not  there,  and 
has  not  been  since  11  o'clock  last  night  ;  so  Mr. 
Soames  informs  me. 

Sir  C.  BnssBLL. — My  Lords,  if  there  is  any  delay 
in  his  appearance,  I  must  ask  your  Lordships  to  issue 
a  warrant   for  bis  apprehension  immediately. 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  Mr.  Soames's 
clerk  is  here  and  will  give  your  Lordships  the  only 
information  be  has,  if  your  Lordships  like  to  ask 
him. 

The  President  signified  his  assent,  and 

Mr.  George  Weir  was  accordingly  called  and  sworn, 
and,  in  answer  to  thePRESiDENT,  said, — In  accordance 
with  instructions  which  X  received  from  Mr.  Soames 
I  went  to  Anderton's  Hotel,  and  asked  the  attendant 
for  Mr.  Pigott.  He  made  inquiries  all  over  the  hotel. 

The  President.— When  did  you  go  ?— I  went  this 
moniing  at  10  20,  and  they  said  he  had  not  been  there 
since  last  night. 

Sir  C.  Rtxssell.-^I  apply  to  your  Lordships  for  :t 
warrant  to  be  issued  at  once. 

The  President.- I  wiU   direct   that   it   be  made 

out. 
Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — If   your  Lordships   will   direct 

that  it  be  made  out  — — 

The  President.- I  have  already  so  directed. 

The  Secretary. — It  will  be  ready  in  about  an  hour. 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  the  unexpected 
absence  of  this  witness,  and  the  evidence  that  he  ^aa 
given  in  this  case — assuming  that  he  does  not,  of 
course,  reappear — will  make  it  necessary,  and  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  think  it  right,  that  my  learned 
friends  who  are  associated  with  me  should  consider 
with  me  what  action  we  are  to  take  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  case  ;  and  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
also  agree  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  refer  to  any 
other  part  of  the  case  until  we  are  able  to  state  in 
Court  what  coarse  we  will  adopt. 

The  President.— The  Coiort  wijl  adjourn  for  a  short 
time. 

Sib  O,  Eussell. — My  Lords,  whatever  course  my 
leAmed  friends  may  decide  to  pursue,  we  shall  pursua 
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the  same  course  as  we  have  clone  and  insist  on  the 
whole  matter  being  gone  through,  because  we  de- 
liberately charge  that  behind  Pigott  and  behind 
Houston  there  has  been  a  foul  conspiracy. 

The  Court  was  about  to  adjourn,  when 

Sib  C.  Eussell  said, — My  Lords,  a  fact  has  beoii 
mentioned  to  me — I  am  not  able  to  assure  your  Lord- 
ships that  it  is  a  fact — that  a  bundle  of  documents  has 
arrived  at  Andertnn's  Hotel  addressed  to  this  person 
Pigott.  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  that  an  officer  of 
the  Court  be  sent  down  to  take  possession  of  that 
bundle  of  documents. 

The  President. — If  the  witness  should  appear  we 
shall  be  ready  to  resume  the  proceedings.  If  not,  we 
adjourn  for  half  an  hoar. 

Sib  C.  Bussell. — My  Lords,  I  am  further  instructed 
that  these  documents  have  come  addressed  to  Pigott, 
care  of  Houston,  and  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  take 
what  steps  you  think  fit  for  the  documents  to  be  forth- 
coming. 
■  The  President. — We  will  deliberate  about  that. 

The  Court  then  adjourned. 

Subsequently,  before  the  return  of  the  Commis- 
Bioners, 

Mr.  CtTNYNGHAME  said, — Sir  Charles,  the  warrant  is 
made  out,  not  only  to  the  Commissioner  of  Metro- 
politan Police,  but  to  an  officer  whom  you  shall 
name.  It  is  to  James  Monro,  Commissioner  of  Metro- 
politan Police,  to  ,  and  all  constables  and  police 

officers.  The  warrant  is  waiting  for  the  name  you  sug- 
gest. 

Sib  C.  Russell  (after  a  short  consultation). — In- 
spector Shore,  of  Whitehall-place. 

Mr.  CuKTNGHAME. — I  think  that  is  not  Whitehall- 
place,  but  Scotland-yard. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. ^Scotland-yard  is  the  back  en- 
trance to  Whitehall-place. 

Their  Lordships  returned  into  Court  after  an 
ubsence  of  about  an  hourl. 

The  Attobney-Gesebal  was  about  to  address  the 
Court,  when 

Sib  C.  Eussell  rose  and  said, — I  beg  your  pardon, 
I  have  an  .ipplication  to  make. 

The  Attobhey-Geneeal. — And  I  have  an  application 
to  make  also. .  As  the  witness  does  not  appear,  and  as 
your  Lordships  have  directed — and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  very  properly  directed — that  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  should  issue,  I  think  it  right  to  inform  your 
Lordships  that  on  Monday  morning  Mr.  Shannon  re- 
ceived a  letter'  from  the  witness,  which  I  think  should 
be  put  into  your  Lordships'  hands.  My  Lord,  I  do  not 
take  this  course  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  the 
contents  of  that  letter  should  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  any  of  the  statements  it  contains,  but  because 
in  our  view  all  the  information  in  our  posses- 
sion ought  to  be  placed  before  the  C/onrt, 
and  perhaps  after  reading  the  letter  your  Lordships 
might  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Shannon  questions  respecting 
the  matter. 

Sib   C.  Kussell.— I  think  I  am   bound   to   say  that 


my  learned  friend  has  neither  shown  me  the  letter  nor 
intimated  to  me  what  its  contents  are.  Before  any- 
thing is  done  in  the  matter  I  have  to  make  an  applica- 
tion to  your  Lordships,  and  for  the  purposes  of  that 
application  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  asit  your 
Lordships  to  allow  me  to  make  a  statement  in  some 
little  detail.  On  the'  27th  of  July,  1888,  some  days 
after  the  close  of  the  case  of  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter,"  Mr.  Patrick  Kgan,  whose  name  has  been  so 
often  before  the  Court,  wrote  a  letter,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  House  of  Commons,  which  I 
have  in  my  hand,  and  by  that  letter  

The  Attobney-Genebal. — I  respectfully  submit 
that  no  communication  made  in  writing  by  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  to  Mr.  Labouchere  can  be  read  in  this 
Court. 

Sib'  C.  Eussell. — Then    I  want    to    know  why  the - 
statement    about   the    letter    to    Mr.  Shacnon  was  re- 
ceivable in  evidence  ? 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Because  the  witness  Pigott 
has  disappeared  from  the  Court,  and  because,  in  these 
circumstances,  I  have  a  right  to  give  any  information 
that  is  in  my  possession  that  comes  from  him. 

The  Pbesident. — I  think  you  may  go  on.  Sir 
Charles. 

'  Sib  C.  Eussell. — In  consequence  of  that  letter  and 
followiug  upon  that  letter,  a  number  of  documents 
were  handed  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  T  myself  was 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were 
received  by  him.  That  was  in — I  cannot  charge  my 
recollection  with  the  exact  date,  but  it  was,  at  all 
events,  before  the  question  of  the  Special  Commission 
Act  under  which  your  Lordships  are  sitting  aro-e.  As 
soon  as  that  proceeding  was  determined  upon  by  the 
Goverbment 

The  Peesident. — What  is  your  application.  Sir 
Charles  ?    Why  do  you  not  come  to  it  ? 

Sib  C!.  Eussell. — It  is  on  the  spot  to  call  certain 
witnesses  to  put  your  Lordships  in  possession  of  all 
the  information  which  we  think  ought  to  be  laid 
before  you,  bearing  directly  upon  Pigott's  disappear- 
ance. 

The  Pbbsident. — We  have  only  now  to  deal  with 
the  fact  of  the  disappearance  of  the  witness. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  fact  oE  his  disappearance.  We  have  to  deal  with 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  his  disappear- 
ance. What  I  claim  solemnly,  my  Lord,  in  the  into, 
rests  of  justice,  is  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  my 
statement. 

The  President.— You  are  making  a  long  statement 
which  is  not  supported  by  affidavit. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — My  statement  will  not  be  long,  but 
it  will  be  very  serious. 

The  Prbsident. — If  you  make  a  statement  of  fact 
you  must  support  it  by  affidavit. 

Sir  0.  Eussell. — I  propose  to  do  it  straight  away. 
I  have  practised  before  your  Xiordship's  Court  for  many 
years,  ajid  I  think    that   your   Lordship   may  trust  me 
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that  I  should    not  make  this  application  except  under 
the  gravest  sense  of  duty  and  of  responsibility. 

The  Prbsidbnt. — There  is  no  need  to  emphasize 
that  so  much,  hut  we  must  be  in  order.  We  are  now 
dealing  with  the  disappearance  of  this  witness,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  you  should  enter  into  a 
statement  of  fact  just  now. 

Sir  C.  Eusskll. — ^Because  the  interests  of  justice 
require  that  your  Lordships  should  on  the  instant 
follow  up  the  clue  I  am  about  to  give.  These  papers 
were  straightway,  upon  the  question  of  the  Commis- 
sion being  resolved  on  by  the  Government,  handed  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  have  since  been  in  his  custody.  I 
will  not  now  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  means  by 
which  we  a  priori  fix  Pigott  as  the  forger  of  the  forged 
documents.  One  point  was  for  a  long  time  insomedoubt; 
but  Mr.  Lewis  saw  Pigott,  and  from  him  got  his  con- 
fession that  the  letters  were  forgeries,  and  that  he 
forged  them  while  in  a  state  of  destitution.  That 
confession  will  be  corroborated  by  other  witnesses — by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  Then  followed 
correspondence,  part  of  which  has  been  read,  between 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Pigott.  On  Saturday  last  Pigott, 
uninvited,  came  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  his  house  and 
stated  to  him — Mr.  Labouchere  is  in  Court  now — that 
he  desired  to  make  a  confession.  Mr.  Labouchere 
declined  to  take  it  at  first.  He  was  pressed  by  Pigott 
to  take  it.  Mr.  Labouchere  said  he  would  not  listen 
to  anything  except  witnesses  were  present.  He 
straightway  sent  for  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  a 
gentleman  well  known  by  name  to  your  Lordships, and  in 
Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala's  presence  this  man  Pigott 
signed  a  written  confession  that  these  documents  were 
forgeries.  That  statement  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  yesterday  morning  at  12  o'clock  he  sent  to 
Pigott  at  his  hotel  a  letter,  which  I  have  in  my  hand, 
returning  his  confession.     I  will  read  the  letter  : — 

"Feb.  25,  1889. 

"  Sir, — Mr.  Labouchere  has  informed  us  " 

The  Attorney-Genekal. — My  Lord,  I  respectfully 
submit 

The  President. — All  this  ought  to  have  been  put  in 
an  affidavit. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — My  Lord,  I  have  the  witnesses 
here,  and  I  invite  your  Lordships— nay,  I  press  your 
Lordships — to  put  them  into  the  box. 

The  President. — Still  the  facts  ought  to  have  been 
embodied  in  an  affidavit.  We  must  conduct  the  busi- 
ness in  a  regular  way. 

Sir  C.  EirssELL. — I  do  not  desire  to  do  anything 
that  runs  counter  to  your  Lordships'  views,  but,  having 
the  strong  sense  that  I  have  of  the  iniquity  of  this 
case,  I  am  determined,  whether  pleasing  or  not  to 
your  Lordships,  to  take  every  step  that  I  think  is 
legitimate  to  bring  it  out  into  the  light  of  day  and 
expose  it. 

The  President.— All  that  ia  not"  addressed  to  this 
tribunal. 


Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — My  Lord  

The  President.— Or  it  ought  not  to  be  addressed 
to  this  tribunal.  I  am  only  pointing  out  to  you  what 
you,  with  your  large  experience,  know  very  well,  that 
a  statement  of  the  kind  should  be  put  in  the  form  of 
an  affidavit,  and  if  it  appears  that  the  facts  are 
proved  theredoes  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  about  it. 

Sir  C.  EuaSELL. — My  reason  for  addressing  your 
Lordships  is  twofold.  First  that  I  may  put  your 
Lordships  in  full  possession  of  every  particle  of 
information  we  have,  and  next  that  your  Lordships 
may  on  the  spot  have  witnesses  called  and  hear  the 
story  straightway  and  cross-examined.  Let  me  remind 
your  Lordships  that  I  came  here  this  morning  prepared 
to  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  the  witness 
Pigott,  and  that  we  had  no  idea  that  he  would  not  be 
here. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — After  he  confessed  that 
he  had  forged  the  letters  did  you  expect  that  he 
would  get  into  the  bos  again  ? 

Sir  C.  Btjssell. — Certainly  ;  that  is  why  I  want 
to  read  this  letter.  Your  Lordship  may  express  what 
astonishment  you  please  in  this  matter.  According  to 
my  instructions,  this  man  Pigott  was  under  the  charge 
of  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  and 
also  of  two  Scotland-yard  detectives.  What  I  want 
your  Lordships  to  inquire  into  is  this — how,  when  they 
are  called  before  your  Lordships,  they  can  account  for 
Pigott's  escape,  for  the  moment,  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  My  Lord,  I  ask  permission  to  read  this 
letter. 

The  President.— Very  well. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— On  February  26,  1889,  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Lewis  wrote  this  letter  to  Mr.  Pigott  and 
sent  it  by  hand  at  12  o'clock  : — 

"  Sir, — Mr.  Labouchere  has  informed  us  that  on 
Saturday  last  you  called  at  his  house  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  make  a  statement  in  writing,  and  has  handed 
to  us  the  confession  you  made,  that  you  were  the 
forger  of  the  whole  of  the  letters  given  in  the  case  for 
The  Times,  and  purporting  to  be  written  respectively 
by  Mr.  Bgan,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Mr. 
O' Kelly,  and  that  in  addition  you  committed  perjury 
in  the  case  for  Tlie  Times.  Mr.  Parnell  has  instructed 
us  to  inform  you  that  he  declines  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  you  directly  or  indirectly,  and  we 
therefore  return  you  your  confession,  which  we 
enclose  and  which  we  send  by  hand  for  safety, 
"  Yours,  &c., 

"  Lewis  and  Lewis." 

I  ask  you  now,  my  Lord,  to  call  for  the  production 
of  the  constables  who  had  Pigott  under  their  charge, 
and  get  them  to  explain,  if  they  can,  how  it  comes 
about  that  this  man  has  escaped  from  justice  ;  and 
then  I  will  ask  that  I  may  examine  on  the  spot  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  President. — ^We  directed  that  a  subpcena  should 
be  issued  to  the  manager  of  Anderton's  Hotel,  and 
also   directing  him  to  bring  with  him  any  documents 
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that  might  be  at  the  hotel  for  Pigott.  I  am  told  he 
is  here  ;    let  him  be  called. 

SlE  0.  EirsSELL.— There  is  a  packet  of  letters,  I 
am  told,  which  was  addressed  to  the  care  of  Houston, 
3,  Cork-street. 

The  President. — Well,  by  accident,  more  has  been 
found  than  you  are  aware  of. 

SiE  C.  EussKLL.— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  it,  my 
Lord. 


Mr.  John  George  Evans,  the  manager  of  Anderton's 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  was  then  called,  and  he  produced 
a  packet  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Pigott  at  the 
hotel. 

The  Peesibent. — Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything 
of  his  whereabouts  ? 

Witness. — No,  my  Lord. 

Mk.  JtrsTiCB  A.  L.  Smith.— When  did  you  see  him 
last  ? 

Witness. — Yesterday  afternoon,  about  4  o'clock. 

The  Peesident. — Under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  this  case  we  think  that  any  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Eichard  Pigott  at  this  juncture  might  be  of  import- 
ance, and  therefore  we  direct  that  they  shall  be 
opened.  We  shall,  of  course,  use  our  own  discretion  as 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them. 

The  Attorney-Gbneeai,.— I  think  it  right  to  say 
that  a  letter  has  been  received  addressed  to  Mr. 
Houston  for  Pigott.  It  has  not  been  opened,  but  has 
been  handed  by  Mr.  Soames  to  Mr.  Cnnynghame. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — I  must  ask  that  it  be  produced. 

The  Attoekey-Geneeal.— Certainly,  if  your  Lord- 
ships think  it  right. 

The  Pbesident.— Let  it  be  produced. 

SiE  C.  Eussell. — Let  me  see  it  first.  I  have  a 
right  to  see  it.  (The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learned 
counsel.)  I  must  also  ask  that  Mr.  Evans  should  be 
directed  not  to  part  with  Mr.  Pigott's  luggage  at  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Labouchere  thinks  that  it  is  his  public  duty 
to  apply  for  a  warrant  for  perjury  against  this  man 
Pigott.  • 

The  Peesident. — I  do  not  think  I  can  go  further  as 
to  any  order  with  regard  to  the  luggage.  We  have  got 
a  letter  ;  you  want  it  to  be  opened,  Sir  Charles,  I  un- 
derstand. So  far,  I  do  not  see  what  object  there  is 
in  calling  this  witness. 

SiE  C.  Eussell. — With  regard  to  other  letters. 

The  Attoeney-Qeneeal.— Will  your  Lordships 
allow  this  other  matter  to  be  dealt  with  first  P  I  have 
shown  the  letter  to  Sir  Charles,  and  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  look  at  it. 

Sir  C.  EtrssKLL.— There  is  no  date  to  it  beyond 
Sunday  night. 

The  Attoeney-Qenkeal.— The  Court  having  certain 
information  with  reference  to  Pigotb 

SiE  C.  Eussell. — We  propose  to  produce  sworn 
evidence  as  to  this  statement  of  Pigott's. 

The  Pbesident. — I  will  allow  you  to  read  out  the 
letter. 

The  Attoenet-Qenebal,— I    think  your  Lordships 


ought  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  information  we 
have  in  the  matter. 

The  Peesident. — What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  ? 

The  Attoeney-GbNEEAL. — Sunday  night.  It  was 
written  on  Sunday  night  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Shannon 
on  Monday  morning. 

The  letter  was  handed  to  the  President,  who  read 
it,  and  then  showed  it  to  his  learned  colleagues. 

TheATTOENEY-GENEEAL. — Astatementhasbeenmade 
in  Court,  my  Lord,  that  a  confession  has  been  made 
by  Pigott.  I  venture  to  think  that  your  Lordships 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  any  information  we  have 
coming  from  the  witness,  whose  non-appearance 
must  have  a  bearing  on  a  portion  of  the  case.  The 
pther  side  has  made  public  this  confession,  and  it  is 
probable  your  Lordships  will  think  it  right-  that 
another  statement  made  by  Pigott  should  also  be 
made  public. 

SlE  C.  Eussell. — A  statement  by  Pigott  to  a  man 
called  Shannon.- 

The  Peesident. — I  can  only  say  now  that  we  have 
issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  man  Pigott. 
Where  is  Mr.  Houston  ? 


Mr.  Edward  Caulfleld  Houston  was  then  recalled. 

The  Peesident. — This  letter  has  been  handed  to 
you.  Has  any  other  letter  from  Pigott  been  given 
you  ? 

Witness. — One  letter  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Pigott 
on  Saturday,  asking  for  money.  I  produce  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  handed  to 

The  Pbesident,  who   read  it  as   follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
can  let  me  have  the  balance,  £33,  which  you  have 
repeatedly  promised  me.  I  am  told  I  am  to  be 
prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  I  therefore  require  the 
money  to  send  home  to  my  poor  children.  Yours,&c., 
E.  Pigott." 

SlE  C.  Eussell.— Will  your  Lordship  be  good 
enough  to  show  me  the  letter  addressed  to  Pigott, 
care  of  this  witness  ? 

The  Peesident.— Before  it  is  opened  ? 

SiE  C.  Eussell. — Yes, my  Lord,before  it  is  opened. 
(The  letter  was  handed  to  the  learned  counsel.)  (To 
witness.)    When  did  this  letter  arrive  ? 

Witness. — This  morning. 

Who  handed  it  to  you  ? — The  landlord,  who  givea 
me  my  letters. 

Was  there  any  other  letter  addressed  to  Pigott  ?— • 
No. 

Yon  are  quite  sure  about  that  ? — Perfectly  certain. 

This  is  the  only  one  ?— It  is  the  only  one. 

Was  he  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  letters  to  you  ?— 
That  was  the  first  letter  that  ever  came  to  my  caro 
for  Mr.  Pigott. 

Did  yon  receive,  addressed  to  yourself,  any  com« 
munication  containing  letters  for  Mr.  Pigott  ?— For 
Mr.  Pigott,  I  did  not. 
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Did  you  reeeiTe  any  communication  containing 
letters  of  remote  date  ?— This  morning  ? 

Yes.— Nt 

Or  yesterday  ?— Noi 

Or  the  morning  before  ?— No. 

Did  you  receive  any  of  your  own  letters  back  from 
Pigott  ?— I  did  not. 


Some  letters  were  here  opened  and  perused  by  the 
Commissioners,  after  which 

The  President  said, — We  have  examined  these 
letters.  They  are  all  of  a  private  nature,  and,  with 
one  exception,  they  have  no  bearing  on  this  case. 
There  is  one  which,  although  it  is  not  evidence  in  any 
way,  has  a  postscript  that  it  seems  to  us  should  be 
seen. 

The  letter  in  question  was  then  passed  to  the 
Attorney-General  and  Sir  C.  Eussell  for  perusal. 

The  Attoenby-Geneeal.— When  your  Lordships 
have  finished  with  the  documents  which  have  been 
handed  in,  there  is  one  matter  which  I  have  mentioned 
to  Sir  C.  Eussell  which  I  want  to  bring  before  your 
Lordships. 

SiE  0.  Eussell. — ^Before  that  I  should  ask  your 
Lordships  to  allow  me  to  call  Mr.  Gebrge  Lewis. 

The  Attoenet-Gkneral. — There  is  one  thing 
which  I  venture  to  submit  should  come  first.  Your 
Lordships  may  remember  that  when  Mr.  Soames  was 
in  the  box  my  learned  friend  called  for  a  communica- 
tion between  Pigott  and  Mr.  Soames,  and  Mr.  Soames 
at  once  said  he  would  produce  it.  On  my  asking  that 
it  might  be  put  in.  Sir  Charles  asked  me  to  postpone 
the  matter  until  Mr.  Pigott  was  in  the  box.  I  now 
ask  that  Mr.  Soames  should  be  put  in  the  box  before 
anything  else  is  done  to  read  those  communications. 

SiE  C.  Exjssell. — I,  have  no  objection  at  all,  if  it 
be  understood  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  call  Mr.  George 
Lewis. 

The  Commissioners  then  retired  for  consultation. 

On  their  return  to  Court, 

The  President  said, — The  circumstances  in  which 
this  witness  has  disappeared  are  undoubtedly  of  such 
a  character  as  to  make  it  natural  that  Sir  Charles 
Eussell  should  desire  to  put  the  Court  in  possession  of 
any  information  he  has  on  the  subject.  With  that 
view,  and  limiting  the  evidence  within  those  bounds, 
we  will  allow  the  witness  to  be  called. 

The  Attoenet-Genekal. — I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships, inasmuch  as  a  statement  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Lewis  has  been  brought  forward,  that  a  letter 
verified  by  the  statutory  declaration  of  Pigott  should 
also  be  read,  I  ask  that  the  letter  of  Pigott  to 
Shannon  which  Pigott  subsequently  swore  to  should 
be  read,  on  this  ground  — • 

Sib  C.  EussBlJi.— I  shall  object  to  any  statement 
made  by  Pigott  except  in  connexion  with  the  con- 
fession of  which  I  have  told  your  Iiordshiist 


The  Attoenet-General. — It  is  directly  in  con- 
nexion with  it. 

The  President. — We  will  receive  your  evidence 
first,  Sir  Charles,  and  then  deal  with  the  application. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— I  respectfully  submit 
that  before  this  evidence  is  taken  Mr.  Soames's 
evidence  should  be  given. 

The  President.— Oh,  yes,  I  forgot. 


Mr.  Joseph  Soames  was  then  recalled  and  examined 
by  the  Attorney-General. — Mr.  Soames,  will  you 
produce  the  letters  you  have  received  from  Pigott  ?— • 
They  are  here. 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  ;the  following 
letter  from  Pigott  to  Mr.  Soames  : — 

"  11  Sandycove  Avenue  West, 

"  Kingstown,  Co.  Dublin, 

"  November  11,  1888. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I    enclose    you    copy   of  a  letter  I  am 
sending    Mr.  Houston   by   this   post,  to  which  I  most 
earnestly  request  your  earliest  attention. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  EiCHD.  Pigott. 
"  J.  Soames,  Esq." 

Was  there  an  enclosure  wiih  that  letter  ? — Yes-, 
there  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Pigott  to  Mr 
Houston,  dated  November  11,  1888. 

The  President. — Was  this  enclosed  in  a  letter  tt 
you  dated  November  11  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  Lord.  The  letter  written  to  dm 
by  Mr.  Pigott  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mt. 
Houston  of  the  same  date. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pigott  to  Mr, 
Houston  was  then  read  by  witness  : — 

"  Sunday,  November  11,  1888 
"  Doar  Sir, — I    am    in   receipt    of    your   letters  of 
Friday    and    Saturday    (the    latter-  enclosing    £5,  for 
which  many  thanks).    You  will  excuse  me  for  dealinB 
with  Friday's  letter  at  some  length. 

"I  am  forced  to  deny  that  I  ever  consented  to 
appear — as  you  say — publicly  in  this  affair.  In  Dnblii: 
you  got  from  me  a  statement  of  the  evidence  I  would 
give  should  I  appear,  and  in  a  letter,  at  your  request, 
I  named  the  amount  of  remuneration  I  would  expect 
for  so  doing.  You  deferred  giving  your  decision  until 
I  met  you  in  London,  and  you  then  informed  me  that 
there  were  legal  objections  to  a  bargain  for  a  fixed 
sum,  but  that  I  might  rely  on  being  liberally  dealt 
with.  I  could  not  regard  that  as  in  any  way  binding 
you  or  any  one  else,  or  as  in  the  least  degree  satis- 
factory, and  I  told  you  so  very  plainly.  Nevertheless, 
you  induced  me  to  mee  -Mr.  Soames,  as  I  thought 
merely  to  talk  the  matter  over,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
that  he  would  take  down  the  evidence  I  would  give 
in  the  event  of  my  appearing  as  a  witness.  I  proi' 
tested  that  without  an  understanding  as  to  the  amount 
of  remuneration  I  would  receive  I  should  not  be 
asked  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  This  would  not  ba 
conceded.  However,  as  I  had  already  handed  you  a 
statement  o£  the  evidence  in  question,  I  saw,  on  con'< 
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sideratioB,  that  there  wa3  no  valid  reason  why  ,  I 
should  not  repeat  it,  and  I  did  so.  But  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  thereby 
conflrming  my  supposed  consent.  Had  you  told 
me  that  that  was  your  object  in  bringing 
me  to  Mr.  Soames  I  would  have  refused  to  go,  and,  as 
you  know,  I  never  consented  at  all.  Next  day  (26th 
October)  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  in  which  I  said  : — 

"  •  I  am  compelled  to  ask  a  clear  understanding.  I 
named  my  price,  but  you  neither  accept  nor  reject  it. 
Therefore  allow  me  to  say  that,  appreciating  your 
objection  to  a  formal  acceptance  of  any  offer,  I  under- 
stand you,  acting  ioT-The  Times,  to  agree  to  pay  me 
£5,000  when  I  will  have  given  my  evidence  and  done 
all  that  is  required.' 

"  When  I  subsequently  saw  you,  you  very  positively 
refused  your  assent  to  this  understanding,  and  in  con- 
sequence I  quite  as  positively  declared  that  I  would 
not  appear  as  a  witness.  And  iu  that  exact  position 
the  matter  remains  to  this  day.  I  am  absolutely  un- 
pledged to  give  evidence  for  Tlie  Times,  while  they 
and  you  are  pledged  beyond  recall  not  to  ask  me  to 
give  any  testimony  whatever,  or  use  any  compulsion, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  compel  me  to  do  so. 

' '  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  few  of  the  many  emphatic 
promises  and  declarations  I  have  had  to  this  effect  ; 
and  in  order  to  show  you  how  clear  and  unmistakable 
was  your  undertaking  that  I  should  have  absolutely 
no  responsibility  in  acting  for  you,  I  will  preface 
them  with  a  couple  of  extracts  from  letters  of  myown. 
I  wrote  to  you  from  Paris  on  the  24th  April,  1887, 
complaining  that  the  publication  of  the  facsimile 
letter  was  a  breach  of  the  conditions  upon  which  I 
purchased  it,  and  said  : — 

"  '  You  have  a  statement  of  my  own  for  which  I 
have  been  paid  nothing,  and  you  have  retained  two 
letters  also  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  for  which 
also  I  have  got  nothing.  I  submit,  therefore,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  use  these  documents  in  any  way. 
But,  above  and  before  all,  I  stipulated  that  my  name 
was  to  be  kept  secret  ;  that  it  should  not  be  known 
from  whom  or  how  the  letters  were  bought  ;  that, 
in  short,  my  part  in  the  whole  affair,  and  that  of  my 
friends,  should  not  be  revealed  under  any  possible 
circumstances.  ...  I  wish  you  to  understand  that, 
speaking  for  self  and  friends,  I  expect  you  will  keep 
to  the  strict  terms  of  our  bargain,  and  that  I  and  they 
shall  be  kept  altogether  free  from  personal  respoosi- 
bility.  I  acted  as  your  confidential  agent  merely,  and 
you  are  bound  in  honour  and  by  repeated  promises  to 
suppress  vigorously  in  subsequent  publications  or 
proceedings  any  indication  that  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  my  connexion  with  you,  and  also  of  those 
whose  identity  I  undertook,  with  your  assent,,  to 
carefully  conceal  in  this  connexion.' 

"  Jigain  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  22d  May,  '8V,  wben 
it  was  rumoured  that  there  was  a  probability  that  the 
Government  would  prosecute  Parnell  : — 

"  '  Despite  your  repeated  assurances  that  I  would 
not  be  expected  to  show  at  all,  or  take  any  responsi- 
bility whatever,  I  am  to  appear  as  a  witness  and  give 
information  as  to  matters  intrusted  to  me  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  and  in  doing  so  place  the  lives  of 
those  who  confided  in  me  in  the  gravest  and  all  but 
unavoidable  peril.  I  have  already  so  clearly  defined 
my  position  (particularly  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  of 
April  from  Paris,  to  no  statement  in  which  you  have 
taken  exception)  that  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
repeat  what  I  have  so  often  said.  Bat  I  wish  you  to 
linderstand  that  if  called  upon  to  give  evidence  I  will 


refuse,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  maybe.  .  .  . 
You  may  take  it,  therefore,  as  certain  that  any  pro- 
ceedings that  will  rely  for  success  on  any  testimony 
of  any  character  whatever  from  me  will    fail.' 

"  In  reply  to  these  letters  you  wrote  to  me  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  May  :— 

"  '  I  cannot  understand  these  repeated  suggestions 
of  having  broken  faith  with  you  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  you  back.  I  have  in  no  way  broken  any 
promise  regarding  you.  I  fear  you  must  look  amongst 
some  of  your  own  friends  if  you  wish  to  find  who  has 
been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  connecting  your  name 
with  the  discovery  of  the  documents.  .  .  .  With 
regard  to  the  two  letters  which  I  retain,  I  gave  you 
an  undertaking  that  no  public  use  would  be  made  of 
them,  and  when  last  I  saw  you  you  consented  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  my  possession  on  these 
terms.  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  none  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted  have,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
attempted  to  bring  about  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  and  that  there  is  no  intention  whatever  of 
asking  you  to  come  forward  in  the  way  you  speak 
of.' 

"  To  which  I  replied  :    — 

"  '  I  am  obliged  for  your  letter,  which  is  quite 
satisfactory,  and  I  take  it  as  a  renewed  assurance 
that  I  am  not  to  appear  in  any  possible  proceedings, 
or  have  any  further  responsibility  in  the  matter.' 

"  After  the  declaration  of  the  Attorney-General  at 
the  O'Donnell  trial,  that  The  Times  would  not  for 
any  consideration — even  did  the  verdict  depend  upon 
their  doing  so — reveal  the  names  of  the  parties  from 
whom  they  obtained  the  letters,  you  wrote  to  me  (on 
the  7th  of  July,  '88)  :— 

"  I  hope  it  is  pretty  clear  now  to  every  one  con- 
cerned that  an  undertaking  regarding  secrecy  can  be 
accepted  as  reliable  in  every  way.' 

"  And  on  the  20th  of  July  you  wrote  : — 

"  '  I  send  you  herewith  a  written  guarantee,  show- 
ing that  what  the  Attorney-General  has  stated  in 
regarded  as  binding  for  all  time  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance.' 

"  The  guarantee  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  Times,  Piinting-house-square,  E.G., 
20th  July,  1888. 
"  '  My  dear  Sir, — You    ask  for  a  written    guarantee 
that  the  undertaking    given    by  the    Attorney-General 
will  apply  to  future   as    well  as  past  confidences  with 
us,  and  I  hereby  give  it  with  pleasure. 
"  '  Truly  yours, 

"  '  John  C.  MaoDonald.' 

"  And  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  and  bring  it 
down  to  date  you  wrote  to  me  on  September  18th  : — 

"  '  As  regards  myself  and  those  with  whom  I  act, 
matters  stand  as  they  were,  and  we  are  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  new  position  of  affairs.  The  under- 
taking given  you  will  be  strictly  adhered  to.' 

"  Next  day  you  wrote  : — 

"  '  Your  idea  as  to  those  with  whom  I  act  being 
desirous  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  isentirely  with- 
out any  foundation.'       « 

"  Moreover, you  gave  me  repeated  verbal  assurances 
of  a  similarly  reassuring  and  unmistakable  character. 
You  more  than  once  declared  to  me  that  the  editor 
and  manager  of  The  Times  and  you  yourself  were 
lirmly  resolved  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  reveal  my 
name  or  that  of  any  of  my  friends.  And  as  a  matter 
of  course  I  duly  informed  the  other  parties  concerned 
in  the  transaction  with   me   that  in  no   circumstances 
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would  any  of  their  names  be  made  public,  or  any 
clue  given  that  would  reveal  their  identity. 

"  Is  it  not,  therefore,  clear  that  all  through  there 
has  been  an  understanding  clear  and  distinct  that  no 
responsibility  would  attach  to  me  or  my  friends,  that 
our  names  should  be  kept  secret,  and  that  no  attempt 
to  bring  any  of  us  forward  in  a  public  Court  or  other- 
wise would  be  made  ;  and  is  it  not  certain  that  this 
understanding  continues  down  to  the  present  time  ? 

"  In  such  circumstances  if  I  have  to  appear — that 
is,  if  The  Times  compel  me  to  come  forward— I 
can  only  repeat  that  I  will  do  so  unwillingly,  and 
with  the  feeling  strong  within  me  that  I  have  been 
unfairly  dealt  with.  And  I  would  also  again  warn 
them  of  the  grave  consequences  to  myself,  which  I 
have  already  indicated  to  you,  that  are  certain  to 
follow  my  appearance  in  the  witness-box.  But,  above 
and  before  all,  I  would  impress  on  them  that  it  is  my 
settled  conviction  that,  should  I  have  to  appear,  the 
cross-examination  would  most  certainly  tend  to  dis- 
credit my  evidence  in  chief.  (Laughter.)  It  must  uf 
necessity  do  so,  as  I  feel  utterly  unable,  from  defect 
of  memory  and  other  causes,  to  refute  satisfactorily  the 
many  allegations  founded  on  remote  events  of  my 
career  as  a  National  journalist  that  are  now  certain 
to  be  brought  up  in  judgment  against  me. 

"  May  1  venture  to  suggest  as  an  alternative  that  I 
should  not  be  asked  to  come  forward,  but  be  provided 
with  means  to  leave  the  country,  if  not  for  good,  at 
least  for  a  prolonged  period,  in  consideration  of  my 
consenting  to  The  Times  using  my  name  and  evidence 
as  given  to  Mr.  Soames  and  yourself,  to  the  truth  of 
which  I  woulcf,  if  necessary,  make  a  declaration  on 
oath,  only  stipulating  that  the  names  of  my  friends 
should  be  suppressed.  This  really  should  answer  all 
purposes  much  better  than  if  the  evidence  were  given 
by  myself  in  person,  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
it  would  be  neutralized  in  cross-examinatiou  ;  and 
my  own  non-appearance  could  be  truly  acoountel  for 
by  saying  that  it  was  owing  to  the  danger  to  myself 
and  others  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  admissions 
that  could  hardly  fail  to  be  drawn  from  me  regarding 
matters  which  I  am  sworn  to  keep  secret  under 
penalty  of  assassination.  I  most  earnestly  beg  of  you 
for  this  proposal  serious  and  favourable  considera- 
tion. To  save  time  and  trouble  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Soames. 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  add  that 
nothing  that  I  have  done  lately  changes  the  '  situa- 
tion '  in  any  way — as  you  suggest.  As  you  are  aware, 
you  encouraged  me  to  open  communications  with  the 
Parnellites.  It  is  true  I  continued  them  after  you 
had  asked  me  to  stop,  but  I  maintain  that  the  result 
justified  my  action,  inasmuch  as  I  was  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  their  proofs  and  their  manifest 
insufficiency  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  letters 
are  not  genuine.  Faithfully  yours,  Kichd.  Pigott. — 
E.  C.  Houston,  Esq." 

The  Attobnbt-GenbbAL  . — Did  you  answer  that  on 
November  15  ? 

The  Pbesidest. — How  did  that  come  into  your 
possession  ? 

Witness. — It  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  me  of  the 
same  date. 

The  Attornet-Geneeal.— On  November  15  you 
wrote  this  letter  (reading)  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
11th  instan,t  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  have 
addressed  to    Mr.  Houston.    Undoubtedly  at  the  time 


of  the  trial  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  action.  The  Times 
distinctly  declined  to  disclose  from  what  sources  the 
letters  were  obtained,  but  circumstances  have  changed 
and  the  Special  Commission  has  been  brought  about. 
The  Times  was  bound  by  the  pledges  already  given  and 
felt  that  no  disclosures  could  be  made  except  with  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Houston  and  yourself.  Mr.  Houston 
readily  gave  permission  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  when  I  saw  you  here  you  distinctly  relieved  my 
clients  of  any  obligation  of  secrecy  they  were  under 
to  you,  in  fact,  you  then  and  there  gave  me  a  state- 
ment of  the  evidence  you  were  prepared  to  give,  and 
subsequently  wrote  me  a  letter,  dated  the  22d  of  Octo- 
ber, in  which  you  asked  me  to  allow  you  to  correct  a 
couple  of  inaccuracies  in  the  statement  of  *  the  evi- 
dence '  which  I  took  down  on  the  then  preceding 
Saturday.  This  letter  is  corroborative  of  the  fact 
that  the  obligation  of  secrecy  had  been  removed.  I 
thereupon  instructed  my  counsel  to  state  that  we 
should  lay  before  the  Commissioners  all  our  informa- 
tion concerning  the  letters.  From  this  position  we 
cimnot  now  recede,  but,  had  you  not  yourself  relieved 
my  clients  from  all  obligations  to  .you,  your  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  would  have  been  sufficient  justification  for 
the  making  of  a  full  disclosure,  and  in  fact  would 
have  rendered  full  disclosure  absolutely  necessary. 
Before  you  gave  me  your  evidence  I  told  you  that  I 
could  make  no  bargain  with  you,  and  pointed  out  to 
you  distinctly  that,  were  I  to  do  so,  it  would  neutra- 
lize to  a  great  extent  the  value  of  your  evidence.  I 
told  you  at  the  same  time,  and  1  repeat,  that  my 
clients  will  not  see  harm  come  to  you  in  consequence 
of  your  supporting  in  the  witness-bos  the  statement 
you  have  given  to  me,  and  which  you  have  since  veri- 
fied on  your  oath,  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  made  a 
suggestion  about  going  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  I  have 
told  you  already  that  you  must  not  do  so,  and  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  sanction  the  advancing  you  money  to 
enable  you  to  take  such  a  step.  You  have  solemnly 
declared  that  you  have  been  offeredbyMr.  Labouchere, 
if  not  in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Parnell,  at  any  rate  at 
an  interview  at  which  ho  was  present, a  sum  of  £1,000 
to  swear  that  you  forged  certain  of  the  letters.  Were 
I  to  promise  you  a  sum  of  money  on  the  condition  of 
your  giving  evidence,  it  probably  would  be  suggested 
hereafter  that  I  had  offered  yon  money  to  induce  you 
to  adhere  to  the  statement  you  have  already  made  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  the  testimony  you  were  likely 
to  give.  I  cannot  place  myself  or  my  clients  in  so 
false  a  position,  nor  will  I  lend  myself  to  any  action 
which  would  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  yourtesfcimony 
or  possibly  to  bring  myself  under  the  censure  of  the 
Commissioners. 

"  On  reconsideration,  I  feel  satisfied  that  you  will 
concur  in  the  soundness  of  the  views  I  have  expressed, 
and  will  recognize  the  inevitable  necessity  for  your 
appearance  in  the  witness-box.  Of  course,  I  fully 
recognize  the  difficulty  of  your  position,  but  you  may 
rest  assured  that  no  harm  will  follow  your  taking  this 
the  only  honourable  and  straightforward  course,  and 
you  may  rely  that  my  clients'  treatment  of  you  will  be 
both  fair  and  honourable. 

"  As  I  have  caused  you  to  be  served  with  a  eubpcena, 
which  will  of  necessity  detain  you  until  after  your 
evidence  has  been  taken,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  I 
should  pay  for  your  loss  of  time,  and  I  will  conse- 
quently make  you  remittances  from  time  to  time. 
With  this  letter  I  send  you  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
£10  as  a  first  remittance," 
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Then   the  answer  to  that  is  November  17,  1888  (read- 
ing) :— 

"  Dear  Sir,^ — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
15th  inst.jto  which  I  proceed  to  briefly  reply.  To  begin 
with,  I  must  remind  you  that  Mr,  MacDonald's 
guarantee  was  given  after  the  Bill  constituting  the 
Commission  was  introduced,  and  that  it  bound  The 
Times  to  secrecy,  both  as  regards  past  and  future  con- 
fidences, or,  as  Mr. Houston  correctly  interpretedit, 'as 
binding  for  all  time,  and  under  every  circumstance ; ' 
therefore  the  Commission  could  not  have  made  any  such 
change  as  you  suggest.  Then,  I  must  take  strong 
exceptionto  your  assertion  that  I  relieved  your  clients 
from  the  continuous  obligation  of  secrecy,  when  I 
gave  you  a  statement  of  what  I  was  prepared  to  depose 
to,  in  the  event  of  my  agreeing  to  appear  as  witness  a 
at  the  Commission.  I  have  already  (in  my  letter  of 
the  lith  inst.  to  Mr.  Houston,  of  which  you  have  a 
copy)  told  you  what  occurred.  All  through  this  busi- 
ness I  had  no  communication  with  anyone  except  Mr. 
Houston,  and  to  him  I  previously  gave  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  in  question  at  his  request,  and  at  the 
same  time,  also  in  accordance  with  his  wish,  named  to 
him  in  writing  the  amount  of  compensation  I  would 
expect  in  the  event  of  my  agreeing  to  come  forward. 
Both  these  statements,  as  I  understand,  were  to  be 
submitted  to  you  and  your  clients  for  consideration  and 
decision.  But  neither  then  or  thereafter  a*  any  time 
did  I  give  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  undertaking  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness  for  Tlie  Times.  On  the 
contrary,  I  flatly  refused  to  do  so,  unless  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions,  to  which  assent  would  not  be 
given.  I  was  left  no  alternative  in  fact,  except  to 
believe  that  all  these  preliminary  conferences,  in- 
cluding that  with  yourself,  had  no  other  object  save 
and  except  to  determine,  first,  whether  what  I  was 
prepared  to  swear  would  be  of  service  or  not  ;  and, 
second,  should  the  question  be  decided  in  the  aftena- 
tive,  whether  the  terms  would  be  conceded  that  I 
asked  in  consideration  of  verifying  the  evidence  on 
oath  in  open  Court.  As  regards  my  letter  of  the  22d 
of  October,  it  simply  asked  corrections  to  be  made  in 
the  statement  given  you,  as  I  was  led  to  believe,  for 
yourown  information  and  guidance,  and,  moreover,  it  was 
written  to  youat  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Houston.to  whom  I 
had  written  previously,  asking  him  to  have  the  indicated 
inaccuracies  rectified  ;  if,  therefore,  it  corroborates 
anything,  it  is  only  my  contention  that  nothing  that 
took  place  releases  your  clients  from  their  pledge 
not  to  disclose  my  name  at  any  time  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  am  far  from  saying  that  you  and 
your  clients  do  not  sincerely  believe  that  what 
occurred  justifies  you  in  considering  that  I  did 
really  consent  to  cancel  the  condition  of  secrecy 
so  freely  assented  to  under  which  I  acted,  but  I 
can  only  comprehend  how  you  could  have  arrived 
at  such  a  conclusion  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Houston  has  deceived  you,  as  he  has  deliberately  de- 
ceived me.  He  took  me  to  your  office,  knowing  that 
I  had  not  consented  to  come  forward  as  a  witness,  and 
caused  me  to  repeat  details  I  had  already  given  him, 
in  order,  as  it  now  appears,  to  bind  me  against  my 
will,  and  by  a  subterfuge,  in  direct  violation  of  all  his 
pledges  and  asseverations,  to  compulsory  acquiescence 
in  proceedings  in  which  I  protested  I  would  not  have 
any  part  whatever,  except  on  conditions  that  would 
not  be  accepted.  This  deceit,  as  I  have  said,  may 
possibly  jusjiify  you  in  believing  that  I  had  agreed  to 
forego  the  immunity  that  was  my  right,  but  all  the 
same  I  emphatically  assert  that  to  neither  yourself  nor 


Mr.  Houston  have  I  given  any  promise,  expressed  or 
implied,  that  would  at  all  lead  to  such  a  conclusion. 
Even  supposing  that  I  had  given  consent,  I  hold  that  I 
would  be  free  to  withdraw  it,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  since  I  was  supposed  to  have  given  it  I  have 
learnt  from  Mr.  Houston  and  others  that  the  other 
side  have  obtained  evidence,  which  they  will  bring 
forward,  that  will  not  only  neutralize  my  testimony, 
but  subject  me  to  the  imminent  danger  of  assassina- 
tion. Mr.  Houston,  too,  is  responsible  for  my  recent 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Farnell  and  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  I  must  remind  you  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
your  office  in  my  presence,  and  that  you  did  not 
express  the  slightest  disapproval  of  the  action  I  took, 
but  now  it  would  seem  that  you  rely  on  it  to  sustain 
your  belief,  founded  on  Mr.  Houston's  delusive  pro- 
ceedings, that  I  have  in  effect  given  my  consent  to 
appear  as  a  witness  for  The  Times  I  It  is  quite  true 
that  Mr.  Labouchere  offered  me  £1,000  to  swear  a 
lie,  but  it  is  also  true  that  I  refused.  I  fail  to  see, 
therefore,  how  that  fact  tends  to  absolve  your  clients 
from  their  undertaking  to  hold  me  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  suggested  that  I  should  be  enabled 
to  go  away,  solely  because  of  the  strong  conviction  I 
hold  that  such  a  course  would  be  the  best  I  could 
adopt  in  your  clients'  interests.  However,  I  can 
hardly  hope  that  anything  I  can  say  further  will 
change  your  views  or  theirs.  I  must  appear  in  the 
witness-box,  no  chance  is  left  me,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  as  you  say,  that  I  will  experience  nothing  but 
fair  and  honourable  treatment  from  your  clients,  but 
I  would  gladly  forget  all  that  if  they  would  only  hold 
to  their  pledges.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  they  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  protect  me  ;  but,  after  all,  they 
can  do  but  little,  they  know  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  to  reckon.  And  I  am  bound 
to  again  warn  them  that  my  testimony  will  be  certain 
to  be  so  sensibly  weakened  in  cross-examination  as  to 
seriously  injure  instead  of  serving  their  case,  and  to 
repeat,  with  all  respect,  my  strong  protest  against 
having  to  appear  at  all,  as  a  breach  of  a  plain  and 
distinct  understanding  which  I  never  doubted  would 
be  honourably  adhered  to. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully 
yours,  KiCHD.  PiGOTT.— J.  Soames,  Esq." 

Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  letter  of  November 
19    from  Mr.  Soames  to  Pigott  (reading)  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
17th  inst.  ;  I  am  sorry  there  should  be  any  misunder- 
standing between  us,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that  when 
we  met  you,  in  my  view,  you  distinctly  relieved'me 
and  my  clients  of  all  obligations  of  secrecy.  Before 
you  made  your  statement,  I  told  you  distinctly  I  could 
not  discuss  any  monetary  arrangements  with  you,  and 
pointed  out  to  you  at  the  same  time  that,  as  matters 
stood,  it  would  be  imperative  that  you  should  give 
evidence.  In  this,  as  I  understood,  you  acquie»ced,  for 
you  immediately  thereupon  gave  me  a  statement  of 
the  evidence  you  were  prepared  to  give.  When 
making  this  statement,  no  kind  of  reservation  was 
made  by  you  ;  in  fact,  I  was  not  made  aware,  until 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst., of  the  pro- 
position you  had  made  to  Mr.  Houston.  I  repeat  that, 
had  you  not  relieved  my  clients  from  the  obligation  of 
secrecy,  your  negotiations  with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  Lewis  would,  in 
my  judgment,  have  released  them  from  all  pledges. 
What  was  discussed  in  my  office  was  wtiat  had  already 
taken  place  between  you  and  Mr.  M'Carthy.  It  was 
after   this,  and   contrary  to  my  express  wish,  that  you 
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had  theinterviews  which  led uptotheoffer  of  the£l,000 
and  to  your  telling  to  Mr.  Lewis,  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe  you  did,  your  connexion  with  the  letters. 
After  my  interview  with  you,  The  Times  pledged  itself 
to  disclose  to  the  Commissioners  the  source  from  which 
the  letters  came.  This,  no  doubt,  you  saw  by  the 
public  prints.  You  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  you 
that  you  did  not  then  at  once  say  that  you  had  not 
relieved  my  clients  from  their  obligations  to  you, 
which  I  think  you  should  have  done  had  any  doubt 
existed  in  your  mind  at  the  time.  The  pledge, 
having  been  given  by  The  Times,  must  be  performed, 
nor  can  I  see  any  reason  why  you  should  seek  to  con- 
ceal any  part  you  may  have  had  in  the  transaction. — 
Yours  truly,  Joseph  Soambs." 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  C.  EWSSELL, — Mr.  Soames, 
did  Pigott  ever  tell  you  that  ha  had  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  M'Carthy  ?— He  did. 

Did  he  tell  you  when  he  had  it  ? — I  do  not  think  he 
did,  but  I  can  tell  you. 

When  was  it  ? — Shortly  after   O'Brien  came  over. 

When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  the  date. 

Was  it  in  the  month  of  October  ? — I  think  it  was  in 
the  month  of  October,  in  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

You  did  not  answer  that  part  of  Pigott's  allegation 
in  which  he  says  "  Mr.  Houston,  too,  is  responsible 
for  my  recent  negotiations  with  Mr.  Labouchere  ai^d 
Mr.  Parnell"  ? — I  had  no  communication  at  all  with 
Mr.  Houston  before  I  replied  to  his  letter. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Houston  any  questions  about  it  ? — 
Not  at  any  time. 

When  did  you  first  hear  that  Pigott  was  the  person 
from  whom  these  letters  had  come  ? — I  think  I  have 
told  you  already — a  short  time  after  the  trial  of 
•<  O'Donnell  v.  Walter." 

We  know  now  that  a  letter  had  been  handed  to  Mr. 
MacDonald,  purporting  to  have  been  received  by 
Pigott  and  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  MacDonald  when  he  first 
heard  from  whom  the  letters  came  ? — No. 

When  you  learned  in  July,  a  few  days  after  the  trial 
of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  that  Pigott  was  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  letters  came,  did  you  communicate 
that  to  your  counsel  ? — I  do  not  think  I  had  any 
counsel  at  the  time. 

When  did  you  first  communicate  it  to  counsel  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  do  so  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " 
case  ? — My  impression  is  that  I  had  no  communication 
with  counsel  between  the  conclusion  of  that  trial  and 
the  passing  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Special  Com- 
mission . 

Do  you  pledge  your  recollection  to  that  statement  ? 
—I  only  speak  to  the  best  of  my  belief.  To  the'very 
best  of  my  belief  I  did  not  do  so.  Sometimes  I 
mentioned  matters  to  counsel  in  their  private  capacity, 
and  I  may  have  mentioned  that  matter,  but  my  belief 
is  that  I  did  not.  ^ 

Whether   you   made   the    communioation  to  them  in 


their  capacity  of  counsel  or  not,  did  you  communicate 
to  counsel  the  fact  that  Pigott  was  the  source  from 
which  the  letters  were  obtained  before  the  Act  was 
passed  ?— To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not. 

When  you  ascertained  that  Pigott  was  the  source 
from  which  the  letters  came,  did  you  yourself  take 
any  steps  to  inquire  into  what  Mr.  Pigott's  character 
and  antecedents  had  been  ? — 1  did  not.  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  Pigott's  character.  I 
immediately  set  to  work  on  the  inquiry,  and  I  have 
been  working  12  to  13  hours  every  day  since. 

Did  you  tell  anybody  else  that  Pigott  was  the 
source  from  which  the  letters  came  ? — I  did  not. 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  made  no  inquiry  as  to 
his  character  ? — You  are  to  take  it  so. 

Nor  anybody  on  your  behalf  ? — Nor  anybody  on  my 
behalf. 

Having  agents  in  Dublin,  more  than  one,!  think,Mr. 
Beauchamp,  Mr.  George  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Shannon  ?— 
You  make  a  mistake.  Mr.  Beauchamp  is  a  solicitor 
in  Limerick.  Mr.  Beauchamp  and  Mr.  Shannon  were 
both  over  here,  and  Mr.  George  Bolton  has  done 
nothing  for  us  but  serve  subpoenas. 

Did  Mr.  MacDonald  toll  you  when  he  first  learned 
the  source  from  which  the  letters  came  ? — I  have  told 
you  he  did  not. 

Did  you  ever  ask  him  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  Interviews  with  Mr.  Walter  ? — 1  have 
seen  him  constantly  before  and  during  the  progress  of 
the  Commission. 

Did  you  mention  to  him  that  the  letters  had  come 
from  Pigott  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of 
conversations  I  have  had  with  him  I  have  done  so  ;  in 
fact,  I  should  say  that  it  is  very  likely  I  have  done  so. 

I  mean  when  ? — I  cannot  say  the  time,  but  I  can  say 
this,  that,  several  times  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  Mr.  Walter,  Pigott's  name  has  cropped  up. 

I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  time  of  tha 
appointment  of  the  Commission  ? — I  had  very  little 
conversation  with  Mr.  Walter  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  care  little  or  great  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  had 
very  little  conversation  with  Mr.  Walter  at  that  time. 

Have  you  asked  Mr.  Houston  for  the  correspondence 
referred  to  in  Pigott's  letter  ? — I  have  not. 

First  of  all  there  is  a  letter  referred  to  of  Friday 
and  another  of]  Saturday.  Did  you  ask  for  copies  of 
these  ?— I  did  not. 

Do  you  notice  that  he  also  refers  to  a  letter  qf 
April  21,  from  Paris— Pigott  to  Houston  ?  Did  you 
ask  for  that  letter  ? — I  think  I  have  answered  tha 
question.    I  did  not  ask  for  any   one  of  them. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  May  26— < 
Houston  to, Pigott,  Did  you  ask  for  a  copy  of  that  ?-« 
t  did  not. 

Do  you  not  know  in  what  form  the  guarantee  of  Mr. 
MacDonald  of  July  7,  1888,  which  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was  the  very  date  of  the  "  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter  "  trial — do  you  not  Imow  in  what  form  and 
by   what  means  that   guarantee   reached   Pigott  f — I 
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believe  it  never  was  given  to  Mr.  Pigott  at  all. 
It  was  not  on  July  7.  Your  date  is  wrong.  It  was 
July  20. 

Do  you  also  see  a  reference  to  a  letter  of  July  7  ?— 
No,  I  do  not.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I 
gnd  letters  of  May  26  and  27,  and  then  of  July  20. 

See  it  there  is  not  one  of  July  7  ? — No. 

Now, do  you  know  what  arrangements  were  made  for 
keeping  an  eye  upon  Pigott  ? — There  have  been  no 
irrangements  of  late. 

■  Of  late  ? — I  told  you  in  my  examination-in-chief 
that  when  I  found  he  was  negotiating  with  Mr. 
Labouchere  and  the  others  I  had  a  watch  kept  upon 
him.  Two  men  were  then  watching  him  at  the  same 
time. 

But  do  you  not  know  that  there  was  an  Irish  con- 
stable in  his  hotel  ? — The  Irish  constable  was  not  put 
in  the  hotel  for  the  purpose  of  watching  Pigott.  His 
instructions  were  not  to  follow  Pigott. 

What  is  the  constable's  name  ?— Gallagher  was  the 
Brst. 

Who  was  in  charge  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ? — No 
Bue. 

Who  was  in  possession  ?— Nobody   was  in  possession. 

We  will  not  quibble  as  to  expressions.  Who  was 
the  constable  in  the  hotel  ? — Sergeant  Faussett  was  in 
the  hotel.     I  think  I  put  him  there  on  Thursday. 

Was  he  there  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mon- 
day ? — Yes.  1  put  him  there  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  that  nobody  interfered  with  the  witness. 

Were  there  not  two  detectives  from  Scotland-yard 
there  also  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  but  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Lewis  was  having  him  watched. 

That  is  not  a  fair  answer. — Excuse  me.  I  replied  to 
your  question  when  I  said, "Not  to  my  knowledge." 

Yes,  but  the  latter  part  of  your  answer  you  put  upon 
me, — i  did  not  inteiid  to  be  irregular.  The  Court  will 
judge. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  know  of  any  detective 
being  employed  to  watch  and  follow  him  ? — I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  The  first  intimation  that  I 
had  on  the  subject  was  contaified  in  the  words  that 
dropped  from  your  own  lips  in  Court. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Shannon  was  a  great  deal  in 
Pigott's  society  ? — I  know  he  was  not.  Pigott  has 
seen  him  occasionally. 

When  did  he  last  see  him  ? — At  midday  yesterday,  I 
think. 

We  hear  that  Pigott  was  in  the  hotel  as  lato  as 
4  o'clock  yesterday  ?— So  I  have  heard  in  Court. 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — As  far  as 
you  remember  did  yon  ever  mention  Pigott's  name  to 
any  of  your  own  counsel  before  the  opening  of  the 
Commission  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.  My  brief 
.was  prepared  without  anybody's  name  being  men- 
tioned, and  it  was  not  until  Pigott  had  relieved  us 
from  the  obligation  of  secrecy  that  I  told  you  of 
Pigott's  name. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  you  understood  that  he  relieved 


you  from  the  pledge  of  secrecy  at  the  interview  at  your 
own  oiBce  in  October  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  day  when  you  considered  that  you  were 
released  ? — Yes  ;  October  19. 

Before  October  19  had  you  ever  mentioned  Pigott's 
name  to  any  of  your  counsel  ? — No. 

Have  Messrs.  Shannon,  Walker,  Beaocbamp,  and 
George  Bolton  acted  under  your  instructions  in  this 
case  ?— Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Bolton  has  only  served  sub- 
poenas. Messrs.  Beauchamp  and  Shannon  have  assisted 
me  over  here  in  taking  evidence. 

Have  you  directly  or  indirectly  done  anything  to  get 
Pigott  away  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  done  everything 
I  possibly  could  to  see  that  he  should  be  in  Court  to 
be  examined.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the  first  day  asking 
me  to  make  him  an  advance  of  money,  and  I  posi- 
tively declined  lest  my  action  should  be  miscon- 
strued. He  wrote  on  the  23d  inst.  asking  for  an  ad- 
vance of  £25. 

The  letter  was  read  :—"  February  23.  Dear  Sir, — 
As  my  means  are  exhausted,  will  you  oblige  me  with 
an  open  cheque  for  £25.  I  have  been  here  for  four 
weeks  now  and  have  got  only  £20.  Faithfully  yours, 
Richard  Pigott." 

You  did  not  send  him  any  money  ? — Not  a  sixpence. 


Mr.  Shannon  re-called  and  examined  by  the  Attor- 
KEY-Geneeal.— You  heard  the  question  put  just  now 
as  to  your  having  been  constantly  in  communication 
with  Pigott  ?— Yes. 

Will  you  now  tell  us  what  you  have  seen  of  Pigott, 
in  order  of  date, from  the  time  when  his  cross-examina- 
tion began  ?— I  saw  him  before  his  cross-examination 
began  in  the  consultation  room  outside  and  spoke  to 
him  there.  I  saw  him  again  during  the  progress  of  his 
cross-examination  on  Thursday  evening.  That  was  the 
first  evening  on  which  I  saw  him.  I  went  to  his  hotel 
(Anderton's),  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charsloy,  solicitor, 
who  is  working  with  me  in  this  case.  I  went  to  the 
hotel  because  Pigott  had  said  after  his  examination 
on  that  day  that  he  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Soames, 
and  Mr.  Soames  was  too  much  engaged  to  go  himself. 
When  there  Pigott  spoke  generally  about  his  evidence, 
stating 

Sir  C.  Russell  objected. 

The  Attorney-General. — When  did  you  see  Pigott 
again  ? — On  Saturday  evening  at  the  hotel. 

How  did  that  come  about  ? — On  Friday  after  his  ex- 
amination he  was  in  very  low  spirits,  and  sat  in  the 
consultation  room  forsometime.  It  wasthought  better 
that  he  should  remain  there  a  short  time.  He  asked 
to  see  Mr.  Soames,  and  I  told  him  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it  then,  as  he  would  not  be  required 
agaih  until  Tuesday.  I  added  that  somebody  could  see 
him  on  Saturday.  On  Saturday  morning  the  head  con- 
stable staying  at  Anderton's  Hotel— Gallagher  is  the 
name,  I  think— came  to  me  and  said 

Sib  C.  K0SSELL  objected. 

The  Attorkey-Qenekal.— In  consequence  of  what 
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passed  did  you  go  to  the  hotel  ? — Yes,  on  Saturday 
eTening. 

Did  Pigott  make  any  statement  to  you  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  see  him  again  ?— On  Sunday. 

At  what  time  ? — It  was  aFter  9  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

What  kind  of  statement  did  he  make  ?— He  first 
made  a  verbal  statement,  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter 
in  my  presence. 

What  did  you  say  when  he  had  written  the  letter  ? 
— I  told  him,  if  he  believed  the  facts  were  correctly 
stated  in  the  letter,  to  send  it  to  me  next  morning. 

Then  you  did  not  have  the  letter  in  your  possession 
on  Sunday  night  ?^-No. 

Did  you  receive  that  letter  (produced)  on  Monday 
oSbrning  ? — I  did,  at  about  10  o'clock.  Head  Con- 
stable Gallagher  brought  it  to  me. 

What  did  you  do  ? — I  prepared  an  affidavit'  in  verifi- 
cation of  the  letter,  and  I  wrote  a  reply. 

Is  that  the  affidavit  (produced)  ? — It  is. 

Did  Pigott  afterwards  swear  to  that  before  a  com- 
missioner for  oaths  ?— He  did, but  I  was  not  present  at 
the  time.     I  sent  Mr.  Charsley  to  see  him. 

Is  that  the  letter  (produced)  exhibited  with  the 
affidavit  ?— Yes. 

SiK  C.  Bus<3ELL  objected  to  the  production  of  the 
letter. 

The  President. — We  think  we  mnst  have  it,  in 
order  to  see  what  the  sequence  of  events  has  been. 
This,  yon  must  remember,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
locutory proceeding,  which  you  have  yourself  ini- 
tiated. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal  read  the  letter  :— 

"  Anderton's  Hotel,  Sunday  Night. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  our  conversation  this 
evening,  I  now,  as  you  desirfed,  put  in  writing  the 
facts  conneoited  with  the  letters  which  I  mentioned 
to-day.  In  my  statement  to  Mr.  Labouchere  on  Satur- 
day I  stated  that  I  had  forged  all  the  letters.  That 
is  not  the  case."     (Laughter  in  court.) 

The   President. — Silence   must  be   observed.    We 
cannot  have  these  ebullitions. 
The  Attoknby-Geneeal  (reading)  :— 

"  I  did  get  the  11  letters — the  first  batch — from  a 
ynan  in  Paris  named  Patrick  Casey.  That  man  gave 
them  to  me.  I  knew  him  well,  and  he  is  well  known 
to  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  Nationalists.  He  gavie  them 
to  me  in  the  HOtel  des  Deux  Mondes.  Murphy  was  a 
fictitious  name.  Casey  had  lodgings  in  the  Kue  dn 
Bac,  where  he  showed  me  the  letters  and  the  black 
bag  left  by  Byrne.  Casey  had  them  in  his  possession 
about  three  months  before  I  could  induce  him  to  sell 
them.  I  paid  him  three-fourths  of  the  £500  for  these 
letters.  I  know  he  gave  some  of  the  money  to  Kirwan, 
O'Donnell,  Michael  Sullivan,  and  B.  O'Mahoney.  ' 
These  letters  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  genuine.  The 
second  batch  consisted  of,  two  of  Mr.  Parnell's  and 
one  oE  Bgau's.  The  two  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  wore 
forged  by  Casey  and  myself.  I  did  the"  body  of  them 
and  Casey  the  signatures.  Egan's  letter  is  genuine. 
It    was  given  to  me  by  Casey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 


IS  genuine.  The  last  batch  consisted  of  three  letters. 
Of  these,  two— one  of  Mr.  Davitt's  and  one  of  Mr. 
O'Kelly's — were  forged  in  the  same  way.  Egan's 
letter  is  genuine.  No  letter  of  Egan's  that  I  gave  to 
The  Times  or  Mr.  Houston  is  forged.  I  believe  the 
enclosure  handed  to  me  in  the  witness-box  was  really 
written  by  Egan  himself  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial. 
Patrick  Casey  knew  Egan  well.  He  is  a  printer,  and 
printed  United  Ireland  in  Paris.  Davis  first  told  me 
the  bag  was  left  behind  by  Byrne.  Casey  knew  of  it 
and  got  the  bag.  The  bribe  of  £1,000  offered  me  by 
Mr.  Labouchere  was  offered,  as  I  understood,  should 
I  state  that  all  the  letters  were  forgeries.  I  wish 
also  to  add  that  my  evidence  about  Eugene  Davis  is 
correct.  What  I  told  Mr.  Labouchere  was  not  accu- 
rate. When  I  made  that  statement  I  was  afraid  of  a 
prosecution  for  forging  some  of  the  letters.  He  pro- 
mised that  if  I  made  that  statement  I  should  not  be 
prosecuted.  He  said,  although, he  would  not  give  me 
£2,000,  he  would  pledge  his  word  that  that  sum 
would  be  given  to  my  children  by  the  Parnell  party, 
and  that  he  would  see  that  it  was  expended  on  their 
behalf.  I  have  now  stated  to  you  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  ask  you  to  intercede  on  my  behalf  with  The 
Times.  I  feel  I  have  treated  them  very  badly,  and 
would  ask  them,  as  I  have  stated  the  truth  and  made 
■  my  confession,  which  will  brand  me  a  forger  before 
the  world,  to  be  as  lenient  as  they  can.  I  have  been 
in  difficulty  and  great  distress  for  want  of  money  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  in  order  to  find  the  means  to 
support  myself  and  very  large  family  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  acts  which  must  ever  disgrace  me. 
This  is  the  only  excuse  I  can  offer. 

' '  Yours  faithfully, 

"  EicHAED  Pigott. 
"  P.S. — I  hope  to  send  you  this  by  hand  to-morrow, 
and  I  hope  also  to  write  a  letter  pointing  out  the 
mis.statements  and  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Labouchere." 
The  learned  counsel  also  read  the  affidavit  made  by 
Pigott  on  Monday  with  respect  to  this  letter.  In 
it .  he  swore  that  '  *  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  said 
letter  are  true  in  every  particular." 

The  President. — This ,  he  wrote  on .  Saturday,  I 
understand  ? 

The  Attoeney-GenerAl.— No,  my  Lord,  on  Sunday 
night,  and  the  witness  said  to  him,  "  You  must  think 
it  over,"  or  something  of  the  sort.  (To  witness.) 
What  did  you  say  to  him  on  Sunday  night  ?— I  told 
him  to  send  the  letter  to  me  in  the  morning  by  hand 
if  the  facts  in  it  were  correct. 

The  President. — From  this  it  appears  that  he  swears 
he  forged  two  letters. 

The  Attornby-Geneeal.— Four  letters,  my  Lord  ; 
two  of  the  Parnell  letters  and  the  Davitt  and  0 'Kelly 
letters. 

Cross-examined  by  SiR  C.  R0SSELL. — You  are  a 
Dublin  man,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

And  you  have  lived  there  all  your  life  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  hear  Pigott's  name  in  connexion 
with  these  proceedings  ? — When  I  came  to  London  to 
attend  this  Commission. 

In  November  ? — Not  for  some  time  after  the  opening 
of  the  Commission. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Soames  what  Pigott's  character 
was  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
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You  learnt  in  November  that  Pigott  was  the  source 
from  which  the  letters  came  ? — Yes,  I  learnt  It  in 
this  way 

I  do  not  care  how  yon  learnt  it. — ^But  I  wish  to 
explain.  Pigott  came  to  my  office  in  Dublin,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Houston,  and  made  an  affidavit.  I  think 
it  was  in  November.  From  that  I  gathered  that  Pigott 
had  something  to  do  with  the  letters. 
'  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  his  character  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I  should  say  that  I  was  not  then  em- 
ployed by  The  Times. 

Can  you  name  a  man  in  Dublin  better  known  ior  his 
antecedents  than  Pigott  ? — I  knew  nothing  against 
him,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  so  well  known  as 
yon  suppose. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries? — I  did  not.  I  was  not 
asked  to  do  so.  I  say  he  could  not  be  generally 
known  as  bearing  the  character  which  you  suggest, 
because  credit  has  to  my  knowledge  been  given  him 
by  an  establishment  in  Dublin. 

Do  you  know  that  after  1878  he  carried  on  a  system 
of  forging  bills  up  to  the  time  when  he  parted  with , 
the  Irishman  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  it  until  now. 

Who  were  the  people  who  gave  him  credit  in 
Dublin  ? — A  firm  of  general  merchants  for  whom  I 
acted.    They  instructed  me  to  proceed  against  him. 

And  because  you  were  instructed  to  serve  him  with 
a.  writ  you  think  that  he  was  trusted  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  liave  given  him  credit  had  he  been  as  well 
known  as  you  suggest. 

What  was  the  amount  of  the  credit  ? — The  bill  in 
respect  of  which  I  proceeded  was  small — about  £10, 

You  were  in  Court  when  this  man  was  examined  and 
cross-examined  ? — I  was,  in  and  out  of  Court. 

And  he  wrote  this  letter,  dated  Sunday,  in  your 
presence  ? — Yes. 

At  your  suggestion  ? — ^Yes  ;  at  my  suggestion  he  put 
in  writing  what  he  had  said  to  me. 

You  were  about  to  say  "  at  my  dictation  ' '  ? — No. 
I  mean  to  convey  distinctly  that  it  was  not  at  my 
dictation. 

From  what  you  now  know  of  Pigott,  from  fcis  own 
account  of  himself,  do  you  think  that  his  affidavit 
added  any  additional  sanctity  or  weight  to  his  letter  ? 
— I  thought  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  adhere  to 
any  statement  that  he  made  on  oath. 

Did  you  think  that  an  affidavit  would  lend  any 
additional  sanctity  or  weight  to  anything  he  might 
say  ? — I  thought  it  would  add  weight. 

The  Peesident. — It  adds  to  the  solemnity  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  should  have  it  on  his  oath  that  he 
is  a  forger.    What  more  do  you  want  'i 

Sib  C.  KuSSEtL. — Do  you  notice  that  in  that  letter 
he  tells  you  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  for 
perjury  ?  Were  you  struck  at  all  by  that  statement  ? 
—I  think  I  was. 

Were  you  anxious  that  he  should  reappear  for  con- 
tinued cross-examination  this  morning  ?— Certainly. 

Most  anxious  ?— Decidedly, 


Did  you  take  any  steps  to  prevent  him  from  bolting  ? 
— I  did  not.  I  believed  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  leave. 

Did  you  inform  Mr.  Soames  that  in  your  judgment 
it  would  be  wise  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him  ? — I  did 
not.  No  watch  has  been  kept  on  him  for  a  long  time 
past,  ... 

But  here  he  informs  you,  in  a  kind  of  valedictory 
epistle  verified  by  oath,  that  he  is  afraid  he  may  be 
prosecuted  ? — ^At  the  time  he  stated  distinctly  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  had  informed  him  that  his  side  (Mr. 
Labouchere's)  would  not  prosecute  him. 

Then  did  you  understand  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
prosecuted  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I  did  not.  I  understood 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  prosecuted  for  the  forgery 
of  some  of  the  letters. 

By  whom  ? — By  the  Government,  I  suppose.  I  do 
not  know. 

Did  you  tell  him  at  the  time  to  put  this  statement 
in  writing  ? — He  first  spoke  to  me  about  the  matter, 
and  he  told  me  all  that  was  in  that  letter — 1  think 
more. 

Did  you  ask  him  whether  he  would  come  up  to  the 
scratch  this  morning  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  reappearing  this  morning  ? — No,  I  had  none  what- 
soever. 

Did  you  think  he  would  ? — I  did.  I  firmly  believed 
it  ;  and  I  may  add  that,  unless  he  got  money  in  a  way 
that  I  do  not  know  of,  he  must  be  in  London  or  some- 
where close  by.  Heinformedmeon  Sunday  of  the  letters 
which  he  had  written  to  Mr. Houston  and  Mr.  Soames. 

Sib  C.  Eusseix.— I  call  for  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Soames. 

It  was  understood  that  the  letter  bad  been  already 
produced. 

Cross-examination  continued. — When  did  you  hear  of 
these  letters  ? — I  heard  of  them  first  from  himself, 
The  letters  were  written,  as  I  understood,  on  SalnT" 
day,  and  Mr.  Soames  did  not  get  his  until  Monday, 

Now,  let  us  go  back  to  Sunday,  if  you  please.  You 
told  us  you  went  to  the  hotel  in  consequence  of  » 
communication  made  to  yon  by  Gallagher  ? — ^Yes. 

At  what  time  was  that  communication  made  9—OJI 
what  day  are  you  speaking,  Saturday  or  Sunday  'i 

Did  he,  then,  write  anything  on  Saturday  ?~N0| 
nothing. 

The  President.— In  consequence  of  something 
Gallagher  said,  he  saw  him  on  Sunday. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Did  you  see  him  on  Saturday  ?—> 
Yes  ;  I  had  a  communication  made  to  me,  in  con" 
sequence  of  which  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  evening, 
after  8  o'clock,  I  should  say  about  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

How  long  were  you  with  him  on  Saturday?—!  think 
about  an  hour. 

Or  more  ?— I  do  not  think  sOc 

Then  you  went  away  ?— Yes. 
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Was  there  anything  on  that  occasion  written  ? — No, 
nothing. 

Did  you  suggest  to  him  on  that  occasion  that  he 
should  write  anytliing  ? — I  did  not. 

Then  on  Sunday  you  got  another  communication  from 
Gallagher  ?-^I  did. 

What  time  ?— After  1  o'clock  ;  about  2,  I  think. 

Where  did  he  make  it  to  you  ? — In  my  lodgings. 

And  in  consequence  you  went  down  again  ? — ^Yes  ; 
that  evening. 

What  time  ? — At  about  9  o'clock. 

At  night  ?— Yes. 

How  long  ? — I  was  with  him  until  about  12 — three 
hours  ;  I  think  I  was  with  him  there  about  three 
hours. 

It  was  then  that,  at  your  suggestion,  he  wrote  this 
letter  ? — First  be  stated  the  facts. 

It  was  then  that,  at  your  suggestion,  he  wrote  this 
letter  ? — It  was  during  that  interval. 

Did  he  tell  you  at  that  time  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Labouchere  ?— He  told  me  on  Saturday. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  had  gone  of  his  own  accord  ? — 
Certainly. 

Did  he  tell  you  Mr.  Labouchere  had  declined  to  see 
him  except  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person  ? — He 
did  not. 

Did  he  tell  you  he  saw  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
George  Augustas  Sala  ? — He  did  ;  and  that  during  the 
time  he  was  there  waiting  for  Mr.  Sala  he  himself 
was  reading  over  the  evidence  he  had  given  in   Court. 

The  print  of  what  he  had  given  in  Court.  He  told 
you  all  that  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  suspect  that  he  meant  to 
convey  to  you  that  Mr.  Labouchere  wanted  him  to  go 
away  ? — He  did  not. 

Did  you  form  any  such  suspicion  ? — I  did  hot.  I 
wish  to  state  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  go,  from  the  statement  he  made  to  me  as  to 
his  money  matters. 

When  did  you  give  him  any  money  last  ? — I  never 
gave  him  a  farthing  In  my  life — not  one  halfpenny  in 
any  capacity  in  my  life. 

Do  you  know  when  he  last  received  any  money  ? — 
He  received  a  cheque  from  Mr.  Soames  for  £20,  I 
think,  when  he  first  came  over  here. 

Now,  again  I  put  it.  Having  told  you  he  was 
afraid  of  being  prosecuted  for  forgery,  and  observing 
that  in  his  letter  of  Sunday  night,  while  denying  that 
all  are  forgeries,  he  admits  that  altogether,  I  think, 
four  were  forgeries,  do  you  persist  in  saying  that  you 
expected  him  to  be  here  on  Tuesday  morning  ?— Cer- 
tainly I  did. 

And  did  not  think  it  wise  to  mention  to  Houston  or 
to  Soames  or  anybody  else  to  keep  a  special  look-out 
after  him  ?— No,  because  he  had  not  been  specially 
looked  after  ;  the  man  could  have  gone  away  ages 
before  if  he  had  wished.  I  wish  to  state  that  I 
mentioned  the  matter  to  Gallagher  about  going  down 
there.  It  was  entirely  my  own  idea  that  Gallagher 
should  go  to  that  hotel  at  all.andthereason  I  suggested 


was  that  after  Mr.  Pigott's  examination  a  crowd  used 
to  remain  outside  for  his  coming  out  of  the  consulting 
room,  and  it  was  solely  to  prevent  his  being  mobbed 
at  the  hotel,  or  going  to  the  hotel,  that  I  made  the 
suggestion. 

When  did  you  see  him  on  Monday  ?— About  2^o'clook, 
I  think. 

Did  he  show  you  Mr.  Lewis's  letter  ?— He  did  not. 

Did  he  tell  you  of  it  ?— No,  he  did  not. 

Just  think  ? — I  swear  positively  he  did  not. 

How  long -were  you  with  him  on  Monday  ? — I  think 
I  was  with  h^  about  ten  minutes. 

Have  you  learnt  from  Mr.  Charsley  when  the  sworn 
declaration  was  made  ? — Yes  ;  it  had  been  sworn 
before  that.  It  was  early,  I  think.  It  must  have; 
been  before  12. 

And  you  were  vrith  him  about  ten  minutes  ? — ^After 
2,  yes. 

So  that  you  were  with  him  an  hour  and  60  minutes 
before  the  disappearance  from  the  hotel  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  the  time  he  disappeared.  I  went  there  at 
Mr.  Pigott's  request  to  see  him. 

The  President. — He  was  seenby  somebody  about  4. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — It  has  been  stated  that 
he  had  not  been  seen  since  4  30. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— You  say  that  he  asked  to  see  you 
on  Monday? — He  did,  through  Mr.  Charsley,  who. 
said  he  really  must  see  me  that  day. 

What  did  he  say  he  wanted  to  see  you  for  ? — Pigott 
said  he  wanted  ,  money.  His  manner  was  rather 
changed.  He  came  up  at  once,  and  the  moment  I  was 
'there  he  began  about  money.  He  could  not  understand 
why  Mr.  Soames  would  not  send  him  the  money  which 
was  due  on  the  previous .  Saturday,  and  why  Mr. 
Houston  would  not  send  him  money.  He  said  he  had 
only  a  £5  note,  and  he  owed  the  amount  of  his  hotel 
bill. 

Did  that  urgency  for  money  occur  to  you  a9 
strange  ? — I  thought  it  a  point  to  get  money. 

In  order  to  cut  ?— No  ;    I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  suspect  it  was  ?— No. 

Did  he  come  to  see  you  ?— Certainly  ;  that  inter-i 
view. 

I  thought  you  stated  that  he  wanted  to  see  you  ?— • 
Yes  ;  I  went  to  see  him.  It  was  at  Charsley's  lodg" 
ings  he  asked  to  see  me. 

Where  ?— It  is  somewhere  near  Holbom— 17,  Char- 
lotte-street. 

Where  is  that  ?  Fitzroy-square  or  Bedford-square  ? 
— I  do  not  know  London  well  enough  to  say.  It  is 
not  far  from  Lincoln's-inn.  He  said  he  was  being 
followed  about  by  two  men  who  had  been  put  on  on 
Monday  morning,  and  he  said  one  of  them  was  a  maa 
with  a  dark  moustache,  and  Charsley  told  me  he  had 
seen  that  man  at  the  hotel. 

Did  you  learn  any  reason  why  he  wished  to  see  you 
at  Charsley's  ?— Certainly.    It  was  money. 

He  had  sent  you  no  letter  ? — No  ;   none  whatever. 

Ee-examined  by  the   Attokney-Geneeal.— Had  yen 
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anything  to  do  with  either  of  these  two  men  put  on 
to  watch  him  ? — Nothing. 

You  had  not  put  them  on  ?— Certainly  not. 

Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  do  anything  to  get 
Pigott  out  of  the  way  ?— Certainly  not. 

You  arg  a  solicitor  practising  in  Dublin  ? — I  am. 

Did  you  say  anything  to  Figott  about  his  evidence  ? 
—Certainly.  , 

What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I  told  him  on  Saturday 
that  I  thought  he  should  speak  out  the  truth  at  once, 
because  I  told  him  plainly  that  men  did  not  believe  a 
word  he  was  saying  from  the  way  in  jrhich  his  ex- 
amination was  going  on.  I  said  would  he  state 
whether  the  letters  were  forged  or  not,  and  he  then 
told  me  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  statement. 

You  stated  that  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  Pigott 
was  when  you  happened  to  have  a  sworn  declaration 
in  Dublin  on  November  7,  1888  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the 
first  I  ever  heard  of  Pigott  in  connexion  with  these 
letters,  and  then  I  only  knew  what  I  gathered  from 
that  declaration. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon.  On 
its  re-assembling. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal  said, — My  Lords,  with 
regard  to  Sir  Charles  Russell's  questions  about 
money,  every  farthing  that  has  been  paid  to  Pigott  has 
been  paid  by  cheque  or  in  a  letter  in  writing,  and  if 
my  friend  desires  it,  we  can  prove  the  exact  amount. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  your  Lordships  wish  this  to  be 
followed  up. 

The  Ekesident. — I  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
grounds. 

The  A'xtoeney-Geneeal. — I  wish  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships whether  you  wish  us  to  call  any  of  the  other 
persons.     Gallagher  and  Faussett  are  both  here. 

The  President. — I  wish  to  point  out  to  you.  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  that  we  have  only  allowed  this  upon 
your  suggestion  that  justice  had  been  impeded  by  this 
witness  being  allowed  to  go  away,  and  the  evidence 
which  we  allow  you  to  call  must  be  strictly  limited 
to  that. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — It  shall  be  done,  my  Lords.  I 
begin  with  a  witness  from  Glasgow  to  prove  a  series 
Of  forgeries  over  a  series  of  years  by  Pigott. 

The  President. — That  is  what  we  should  not  allow. 
It  is  not  within  the  limit.  It  is  on  your  suggestion 
that  we  have  allowed  this. 

SiE  C.  Rtjssell. — And  it  was  in  that  connexion  that 
1  proposed  to  prove  this. 

The  President. — Then  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  we  cannot  allow  that. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
Sir  C.  Eusskll. — When  did  you  Bubpcena  Pigott  to 
attend  as  a  witness  ? — In  September, 1888.  I  abstained 
from  '  serving  him  with  a  suhpcena  duces  tecum  until 
recently,  a  short  time  before  he  was  examined. 

Is  it  correct  that  you  have  employed  detectives  in 
any  way  to  watch  Pigott  ? — I  have  not  watched  Pigott 


since  October  27.    That  is  the  exact  date  when  he  last 
called  at  my  office. 

We  have  heard  of  two  men  who  followed  him  about  ; 
had  you  anything  to  do  with  their  employment  ? — No  ; 
nor  any  gentleman  whom  I  represent, so  far  as  I  know. 

On  October  25  did  you  attend  at  Mr.  Labouchere's 
house  and  there  meet 

The  President.— This,  you  know,  is  exceeding  the 
limits.  We  are  not  now  at  a  stage  in  your  evidence 
to  go  into  that  which  occurred — is  alleged  to  have 
occurred — at  Mr.  Labouchere's. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  is  it  not  within  the 
suggestion  which  your  Lordships  made  and  repeated  as 
coming  from  me,  that  it  is  material  to  show  that  the 
interests  of  justice  are  defeated  by  the  absence  of 
Figott,  and  to  show  that  he  made  a  confession  on  that 
day? 

The  President. — ^No  ;  you  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
show  that  this  witness  had,  in  fact,  been  spirited  away. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — No,  my  Lords,  I  did  not  say 
that. 

The  President. — I  forget  your  exact  language,  but . 
it  was  on  that  ground  that  we  understood  it. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — Then,  my  Lords,  I  regret  that 
your  Lordships  have  entirely  misapprehended  me. 

The  witness. — May  I  be  permitted,in  my  own  justifi- 
cation, my  Lords  — - 

The  President. — I  do  not  think  — — 

Witness. — Simply  as  to  what  occurred  on  Monday. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — You  told  me,  did  you  not,  of 
an  alleged  confession  made  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  you  on  Monday  morning  cause  to  be  written  and 
send  a  letter  which  has  been  already  read  ? — Yes,  I 
did. 

And  did  you  in  that  letter  cause  to  be  returned  to 
Pigott  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  confession  signed 
by  Pigott  which  Mr.  Labouchere  had  sent  you  ? — I  did, 
after  obtaining  a  copy — one  copy  only. 

Had  you  anything  directly  or  indirectly  to  do  with 
the  interview  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  ? — Not  in  the  most 
remote  degree. 

Had  you  in  preparation  for  Mr.  Pigott's  resumed 
cross-examination  brought  a  gentleman  of  business 
from  Glasgow,  called  Lindsay  ? — I  have.  In  addition, 
I  had  prepared  a  great  many  instructions  to  counsel  in 
reference  to  his  adjourned  cross-examination. 

That  is,  matter  that  has  not  been  touched  upon  so 
far  ? — Certainly. 

Including  also  certain  dealings  of  his  in  relation  to  a 
particular  kind  of  literature  in  Paris  ? — Yes  ;  negatives 
from  Paris. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attoknet-Qeneeal. — Was 
the  document  that  you  returned  to  Mr.  Figott  in  Mr. 
Labouchere's  handwriting  ?— Yes  ;  excepting  the 
signature  and  a  very  short  statement  as  to  its  being 
the  truth. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  at  all ,  after  you  had  sent 
this  copy  back,  to  have  him  watched  ?— No  ;  I  did 
not. 


Mr.  Qeor£:e  Lewis. 
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Did  you  take  any  steps  to  see  that  be  was  in  attend- 
ance here  to-day,  yesterday  ? — I  never  entertained  the 
least  doubt  he  would  be  here. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  h.  Smith.— After  you  had  his 
written  confession  ? — I  believed  that  man  would  be 
in  this  box.  I  may  mention  that  I  had  determined 
upon  all  the  necessary  steps  that  I  should  adopt. 

Cross-examined  by  the  AiTOBNEY-GENEKiL. — At 
what  time  did  you  send  the  letter  to  Pigott  ? — Soon 
after  I  went  to  my  office  ;  about  half -past  11  o'clock. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  clerk  who  took  the  letter  ? 
— It  was  taken  by  the  office  boy  and  handed'  to  the 
head  waiter,  who  said  that  Mr.  Pigott  had  gone  out 
for  half  an  hour,  but  that  he  would  give  it  to  him  on 
his  return. 

Sib  C.  EusSELii. — I  would  ask  whether  it  is  not 
desirable  that  Gallagher  and  Faussett  should  be 
called  ? 

The  Attoenbt-Genebal.— Certainly. 


Head  Constable  Gallagher,  who  wore  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  uniform,  was  then  called. 
■  In  answer   to    the    Attoeney-GenerAI/    he  said, — I 
am    retained   here    in   London    on    subpoena    to    give 
evidence  before  the  Commission. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  C.  BuSSELL. — Who  gave  you 
the  order  to  look  after  Pigott  ?— Mr.  Shannon  sent  me 
to  Anderton's  Hotel  from  another  hotel. 

What  instructions  did  he  give  to  you  ? — To  go  to  the 
hotel  to  see  that  Pigott  was  not  mobbed  in  the 
place. 

You  did  not  wear  uniform,  I  presume  ? — No,  not 
since  I  came  here.  I  am  merely  wearing  it  now  for 
being  examined. 

Were  you  told  to  keep  an  eye  on  Pigott  ? — No  ;  my 
instructions  were  to  remain  in  the  place  to  see  that 
he  was  not  mobbed. 

That  is  to  say,  to  keep  your  eye  on  him  ? — To  that 
extent,  yes. 

Did  you  follow  him  when  he  went  out  ? — No. 

Was  there  any  one  with  you  ? — Sergeant  Faussett 
stayed  with  me. 

Did  he  follow  Pigott  to  see  where  he   went  ? — Once. 

What  was  that  once  ? — On  Sunday.  Faussett  had 
gone  out  when  I  came  in. 

Was  Faussett  sent  to  the  hotel  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  yourself  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  of  anybody  following  Pigott  about — 
"  shadowing  him,"  I  think,  was  <he  expression  he 
used  ? — He  told  me  two  men  were  watching  him,  and 
that  he  had  seen  them  in  Cheapside. 

Do  you  know  them  ?— I  have  seen  them. 

Do  you  know  them  ? — No,  Sir. 

Were  they  detectives,  or  what  ?— No,I  do  not  think 
they  were.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were  ;  I  know 
nothing  about  them. 

When  did  you  see  Pigott  la*t  ?— I  should  say  at  12 
o'clock  yesterday. 


Have  you  ascertained  from  Faussett  when  he  saw 
him  last  ? — I  have,  and  he  said  be  saw  him  between  3 
and  4  o'clock. 

In  what  district  are  yon  quartered  ? — In  London- 
derry. 

The  Attoenet-GeneeAL.— I  think  you  said  you 
had  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  ? — 
Yes. 

And  you  have  to  stay  in  London,  at  some  hotel  ? — 
Yes  ;  this  is  the  third  one. 


Sergeant  Faussett  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
the  Attoenby-Genebal. 

You  aro  a  sergeant  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ? 
—Yes. 

You  came  over  here  on  subpoena  with  reference  to 
evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — Yes. 

Where  are  you  staying  ? — ^At  Anderton's  Hotel. 

Cross-examined  by  SlB  C.  Eussell.— It  is  not  very 
easy  to  remember  all  the  faces,  but  I  think  I  have 
seen  you  before  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  examined  twice. 

And  not  finished  yet  ? — No.    (Laughter. ) 

When  were  you  employed  in  any  way  in  connexion 
with  Pigott  ? — I  think  on  Wednesday  evening — the 
evening  of  the  first  day  he  gave  evidence. 

By  whom  were  you  employed .'' — I  think  Mr. 
Shannon.  He  said  when  the  Court  adjourned  that  he 
would  like  if  I  would  follow  Pigott  and  see  him  safely 
into  the  hotel. 

Did  you  live  in  the  hotel  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

When  did  you  go  there  ? — On  Friday  last. 

Who  told  you  ? — Gallagher  told  me  he  had  received 
instructions  to  join  Pigott  at  the  hotel  and  see  that 
Pigott  was  not  interfered  with,  and  I  was  to  help  him. 

Did  you  follow  Pigott  ? — I  followed  him  on  Sunday. 
On  Saturday  evening,  in  the  smoking-room,  I  saw  two 
men  sitting  near  him,  and  he  drew  my  attention  to 
them  and  told  me  that  he  suspected  they  were 
watching  him.  He  said  he  wished  me  to  watch  them 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  I  saw  them  leave  the  hotel. 
He  said  he  had  seen  them  before  and  suspected  they 
were  watching  him. 

Were  you  aware  of  any  persons  following  him? — Yes; 
I  believe  these  two  men  were  following  him.  I  saw 
them  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  I  went  out. 

Had  they  "  shadowed  "  him  ? — He  said  they  had. 

Did  you  see  them  "  shadowing  "  him  ? — I  believe 
I  did,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

When  did  you  see  Pigott  last  ? — Between  half -past  3 
and  4  o'clock  yesterday  evening.  He  came  into  the 
smoking  room  of  the  hotel,  and  the  waiter  asked  if 
ho  had  received  two  letters  that  were  waiting  for 
him.  He  said  that  he  h&d  not,  and  would  like  to  have 
them.  The  waiter  fetched  them  aud  handed  them  to 
him.  Pigott  opened  and  read  them.  He  immediately 
sat  down  at  a  desk,  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper,  wrote 
a  letter,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  upstairs.  He 
passed  out  immediately,  and  I  did  not  see  hira  again. 

Was  the  letter  in  a  long  envelope  ?— Yes. 


Head  Constable  Gallagber. 


,  -Sergeant  Faussett. 
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Did  yon  see  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  ?-^h, 
no. 

The  Attoenet-Genebal  (handing  a  photograph  to 
witness). — Are  anyof  the  three  men  you  see  there  like 
those  whom  you  saw  in  the  coffee-room  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  are  ^-^ 

The  Pkesident.— Now,  Mr.  Attorney,  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  ? 

The  Attobnet-GeneeAIi. — I  shall  ask,  with  regard 
to  the  circumstances  I  mentioned  this  morning,  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  my  course. 

The   Peesideht. — Do  you   mean  that  you   wish   to 
consider  between  this  and  to-morrow  morning  ? 
The  ATTOBNEy-GENEEAi.— I  do,  my  Lord. 
The  Pebsident. — Very  well. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — I  have  no  objection  at  all,  my 
IjOrd.  I  shall  undoubtedly  take  steps  to  apply  for  a 
warrant  on  a  charge  of  perjury  against  Pigott. 

The  Attoekby-Genebal. — I  do  not  know  whether 
your  Lordships  consider  it  de.<iirable  that  this  part  of 
the  case  should  be  postponed  until  we  see  whether 
rigott  will  be  accessible  or  not. 

ThePEESiDEHT. — First  catch  your  hare.    (Laughter.) 

The  Attobnet-Genbeal.— Yes,  my  Lord,"  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  of  that.  But  I  should  like  to  know  it 
there  is  any  particular  course  which  your  Lordships 
would  prefer,  as  that  would  influence  us  in  the  course 
we  should  take.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  think 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  state  to-morrow  morning  what 
ooarse  I  propose  to  take. 

The  Pebsident. — I  think  that  would  be  a  better 
course.  I  cannot  now  consider  what  I  should  do  in  a 
state  of  facts  not  yet  ascertained  or  ascertainable. 

The  Court  then  adjourned,  at  25  minutes  to  3 
o'clock,  until  to-morrow  morning. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBBUABY  27. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  57th  sitting  to 
day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 

The  Attoenet-Gbneeal  rose  and  said, — My  Lords, 
I  have  to  state  that  documents  have  been  received 
this  rooming  from  Paris  addressed  to  Mr.  Shannon, 
and  supposed  to  be  from  Pigott.  The  envelope  has 
not  yet  been  opened,  and,  of  course,  I  desire  to  hand 
it  to  your  Lordships.  Immediately  upon  the  fact  be- 
coming known  communication  was  at  once  made  with 
Scotland-yard  by  Mr.  Soames,  giving  information,  so 
far  aS  we  could  know  from  the  outside  of  the  letter, 
where  the  witness  was  supposed  to  be.  Probably  yonr 
Lordships  will  think  it  right  to  open  the  letter. 

The  letter  was  then  handed  to  the  President,  who 
opened  it  and  handed  it  to  the  Secretary,  with  in- 
structions to  read  the  enclosureso 


The  Secretary  thereupon  proceeded  to  read  the  inrst, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Saturday,  Feb.  23,  1889. 

"  I,  Bichard  Pigott,  am  desirous  of  making  a  state- 
ment before  H.  Labouchere  and  G.  A.  Sala,  and  I 
make  this  of  my  own  free  will,  and  without  any 
monetary  inducement,  in  the  house  of  the  former. 

"  My  object  is  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  the  report 
of  my  evidence  in  The  Times,  and  also  to  make  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  facsimile  letter  in  The  Times,  and 
the  other  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  Mr.  0 'Kelly  produced  by  The  Times  in 
evidence. 

"  Corrections. — I  stated  that  after  I  disposed  of  my 
newspapers  in  the  year  1881  I  continued  in  touch  with 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  That  is  not  so.  I 
also  stated  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Egan  and  others 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  after  the  resignation  of  the  positions 
held  by  them  on  the  supreme  council  of  that  organi- 
zation. 

"  In  my  account  of  my  interview  with  Davis  at 
Lausanne  I  stated  that  I  made  rough  notes  in  his  pre- 
sence of  the  conversations  that  took  place  between 
us,  which  were  embodied  in  the  statement  read  in 
Court.  That  is  not  correct.  I  made  no  notes.  The 
statement  was  written  by  me  on  the  following  day 
from  my  recollection  only.  Davis  made  no  statement 
on  his  own  authority.  We  merely  gossiped.  I  am 
now  of  opinion  that  he  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  which  I  stated  was  left  in 
Paris  with  other  documents  by  a  fugitive  Invincible. 
I  gave  the  statement  to  Houston  as  the  heads  of  a 
pamphlet  which  I  said  Davis  would  write  at  a  future 
time.  He  did  promise  to  write  a  pamphlet  against 
the  Land  League,  but  not  founded  on  the  contents  of 
the  statement.  1  agreed  to  pay  him  £100  for  the 
pamphlet  when  written. 

"  Letters. — The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
obtaining  of  the  letters  as  I  gave  in  evidence  are  not 
true.  No  one  save  myself  was  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  I  told  Houston  that  I  had  discovered  the 
letters  in  Paris,  but  I  grieve  to  have  to  confess  that  I 
simply  myself  fabricated  them,  using  genuine  letters 
of  Messrs.  Parnell  and  Egan  in  copying  certain  words, 
phrases,  and  general  character  of  the  handwriting.  I 
traced  some  words  and  phrases  by  patting  the  genuine 
letter  against  the  window,  and  placing  the  sheet  on 
which  I  wrote  over  it.  These  genuine  letters  were 
the  letters  from  Mr.  Parnell,  copies  of  which  have 
been  read  in  Court,  and  four  or  five  letters  of  Mr. 
Egan,  which  were  also  read  in  Court.  I  destroyed 
these  letters  after  using  them.  Some  of  the  signa- 
tures I  traced  in  this  manner  and  some  I  wrote.  I 
then  wrote  to  Houston,  telling  him  to  come  to  Paris 
for  the  documents.  I  told  him  that  they  had  been 
placed  in  a  black  bag  with  some  old  accounts,  scraps 
of  paper,  and  old  newspapers.  On  his  arrival  I  pro- 
duced to  him  the  letters,  accounts,  and  scraps  of 
paper.  After  a  very  brief  inspection  he  banded  me  a 
cheque  on  Cook  for  £500,  the  price  that  I  told  him  I 
had;  agreed  to  pay  for  them.  At  the  same  time  ha 
gave  me  £105  in  bank  notes  as  my  owe  commission. 
The  accounts  put  in  were  leaves  torn  from  an  old 
account  book  of  my  own,  which  contained  details  of 
the  expenditure  of  Fenian  money  intrusted  to  me  from 
time  to  time,  which  is  mainly  in  the  handwriting  of 
David  Murphy,  my  cashier.  The  scraps  I  found  in  the 
bottom  of  an  old  writing  desk.  I  do  not  recollect  in 
whose  writing  they  arot 
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"  The  second  batch  of  letters  were  also  written  by 
me.  Mr.  Parnell's  signature  was  imitated  from  that 
published  in  The  Times  facsimile  letter.  I  do  not 
now  remember  where  I  got  the  Bgan  letter  from  which 
I  copied  the  signature. 

"  I  had  no  specimen  of  Campbell's  handwriting  be- 
yond the  two  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  letters  to  me, 
which  I  presumed  might  be  in  Mr.  Campbell's  hand- 
writing. I  wrote  to  Mr.  Houston  that  this  second 
batch  was  for  sale  in  Paris,  having  been  brought  there 
from  America.  He  wrote  asking  to  see  them.  I  for- 
warded them  accordingly,  and,  after  keeping  them 
three  or  four  days,  he  sent  mea'chequeon  Cook  for  the 
price  demanded  for  them,  £550. 

"  The  third  batch  consisted  of  a  letter  imitated  by 
me  from  a  letter  written  in  pencil  to  me  by  Mr. 
Davitt  when  he  was  in  prison,  and  of  another  letter 
copied  by  me  from  a  letter  of  a  very  early  date,  which 
I  received  from  James  O'Kelly  when  he  was  writing 
oh  my  newspapers,  and  of  a  third  letter  ascribed  to 
Egan,  the  writing  of  which  and  some  of  the  words  I 
copied  from  an  old  bill  bf  exchange  in  Mr.  Egan's 
handwriting.  This  third  letter  is  what  has  been 
called  the  '  bakery  letter.*  Two -hundred  pounds  was 
the  price  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Houston  tor  these  three 
letters.     It  was  paid  in  bank  notes. 

"  I  have  stated  that  for  the  first  batch  I  received 
£105  for  myself.  For  the  second  batch  I  got  £50  ;  for 
the  third  I  was  supposed  to  have  received  nothing. 

"  I  did  not  see  Breslin  in  America.  This  was  part 
of  the  deception.  It  was  mutually  agreed  between 
Houston  and  me  that  my  name  was  not  to  be  given  up, 
and  that  I  should  not  mention  ^ps  name.  I  did  not 
learn  until  October,  when  I  was  taken  by  Houston  to 
Mr.  Soames  to  make  a  statement,  that  Houston  had 
mentioned  my  name  to  Mr.  MaoDonald.  I  had  an 
angry  correspondence  with  Mr.  Houston,  and  also  with 
Mr.  Soames,  in  consequence  of  what  I  considered  to 
be  a  breach  of  faith. 

"  With  respect  to  my  interviews  with  Messrs. 
Parnell,  Lewis,  and  Labouchere,  my  sworn  statement 
is  in  the  main  correct.  I  am  now,  however,  of 
opinion  that  the  offer  to  me  by  Mr.  Labouchere  of 
£1,000  was  not  tor  giving  evidence,  but  for  any 
documents  in  Mr.  Egan's  or  Mr.  Parnell's  handwriting 
that  I  might  happen  to  have.  My  statement  only  re- 
ferred to  the  first  interviews  with  these  gentlemen.  I 
had  a  further  interview  with  Mr.  Labouchtre,  on 
which  occasion  I  made  him  acquainted  with  further 
circumstances  not  previously  mentioned  by  me  at  the 
preceding  interviews. 

"  I  stated  that  I  had  destroyed  all  Mr.  Houston's 
letters  to  me.  This  was  not  correct.  I  have  some  of  them. 

"  I  declare  that  this  statement  is  taken  down  by 
Mr.  Labouchere  at  mydictation  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
gala.  "  RlCEAKD  PiGOTT. 

"  February  23,  1889. 

"  Witness — George  Augustus  Sala."  ' 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  letters, 
which  accompanied  the  foregoing  : — 

"  10  and  11,  Ely-place,  Holborn,  London,  E.C., 
■25th  Feb.,  1889. 
"  Sir, — Mr.  Labouchere  has  informed  us  that  on 
Saturday  you  called  at  his  house  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  make  a  statement  in  writing,  and  he  has 
banded  to  us  the  confession  you  made,  that  you  are 
the  forger  of  the  whole  of  the  letters  given  in  evidence 
by  The  Times,  purporting  to  be  written  respectively 
by   Mr.    Parnell,    Mr.   Bgan,  Mr.    Dsivitt,   and  Mr. 


O'Kelly,    and   that  in   addition   you   committed  pet« 
jury  in  support  of  the  case  of  The  Times. 

"  Mr.  Parnell  has  instructed  us  to  inform  yon  that 
he  declines  to  hold  any  communication  directly  ot 
indirectly  with  you,  and  he  further  instructs  us  to 
return  you  the  written  confession,  which  we  enclose, 
and  which  for  safety  sake  we  send  by  hand. 
"  We  are,  Sir, 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  Lewis  akd  Lewis. 
"  Richard  Pigott,  Esq." 

"  HStel  des  Deux  Mondes,  22,  Avenne  de  I'Opgra, 
Paris  (M.  Leguen,  Propre). 

"  Tuesday. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Just  before  I  left  enclosed  was  handed 
to  me.     It  had  been  left  while  I  was  oat.    Will  write 
again  soon.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  E.  Pigott." 

The  Attoenev-GtEneral  then  rose  and  said,— I 
need  scarcely  assure  your  Lordships  that  since  the 
adjournment  yesterday  my  learned  friends  and  I  have 
communicated  with  those  whom  we  represent,  and 
have,  in  conjunction  with  them,  most  carefully  and 
anxiously  considered  the  course  which  It  is  onr  duty 
to  take  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  this  inquiry 
which  has  lately  been  under  your  Lordships'  considera- 
tion.My  Lords,itis  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  the 
letters  put  in  evidence  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  disputed, 
including  the  letter  of  ,  the  15th  of  May,  1882— also 
those  which  purport  to  bear  the  signatures  of  Mr. 
O'Kelly,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Patrick  Bgan — all  came  into 
the  hands  ot  the  managers  of  The  Times  from  one 
source,  from  one  man,  Bichard  Pigott.  I  desire  to 
say  nothing  respecting  that  witness,  except  that  I  pre< 
sume  every  one  will  agree  that  no  one  ought  to  attach 
any  weight  to  any  evidence  he  has  given  ;  but,  taking 
the  most  lenient  view  of  his  conduct,  he  certainly 
confessed  in  his  statement  to  Mr.  Shannon  that  he 
forged  some  of  these  letters,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  man  from  whom  he  received  others.  I  need  not 
say,  my  Lords,  that  I  had  not  heard  the  contents  of 
the  statement  received  this  morning  nntil  it  was  read 
by  Mr.  Conynghame.  My  Lords,  under  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  ns  that  the  course  which  we  ought 
to  take  is  clearly  defined  ;  and,  believing  that  we  are 
merely  doing  our  duty,  I  now,  on  behalf  of  those 
whom  we  represent,  ask  permission  to  withdraw  from 
your  consic^eration  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  letters  which  have  been  submitted  to  yon,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  denied,  with  the  full  acknow- 
ledgment that,  after  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given,  we  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  they  are 
genuine.  My  Lords,  although  it  is  possible  that  any 
expression  of  regret  used  by  me  in  making  this  state- 
ment may  be  misinterpreted,  those  whom  I  represent 
request  me  to  express  their  sincere  regret  that  these 
letters  were  published.  That  feeling,  which  most 
truly  exists,  will  at  the  proper  time  be  more  fuUy 
expressed  by  themselves.  If  I  were  entitled  to  do  so, 
I  could  say  much  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those 
whom    I   represent   have   been   imposed  upon,  bat  I 
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desire,  in  making  this  statement,  to  abstain  from 
introducing  any  controversial  matter  ;  but  I  claim, 
■with  your  Lordships'  permission,  to  state  that  some 
words  used  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Charles  Bussell 
yesterday  did  not  escape  our  attention.  My  learned 
friend  said  that  behind  Pigott  there  has  been  a  foul 
conspiracy.  I  desire  emphatically  to  say  that,  if  a 
foul  conspiracy  has  existed,  those  whom  we  represent 
have  had  no  share  whatever  in  it.  That  they  have 
been  misled  and  imposed  upon  is  true,  but  therein  lies 
their  fault,  and  it  it  be  suggested  that  their  error 
extends  beyond  this  fault,  they  earnestly  ask  that  your 
Lordships  will  make  the  fullest  inquiry  into  any  part 
they  have  taken,  either  in  procuring  these  documents 
or  in  placing  them  before  the  public. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  at  this  stage  and  in 
this  connexion  I  propose  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  few  observations.  I  am  sorry  that  my  learned 
friend, in  the  statement  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make, 
should  have  used  merely  this  language — that  in  the 
circumstances  which  are  now  before  the  Court  his 
clients  feel  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  say  that  the 
alleged  incriminatory  letters  are  genuine.  I  had 
hoped  that  a  stronger  statement,  even  at  this  juncture, 
would  have  been  made  on  their  part.  But,  whatever 
my  learned  friend  is  instructed  to  say,  or  whatever 
course  his  clients  in  this  regard  propose  to  adopt,  will 
in  no  jot  alter  the  course  which  my  clients  will  take, 
and  that  is  not  only  themselves  to  go  into  the  box 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  but  also  to  ask  your 
Lordships  for  assistance  in  endeavouring  to  see  whether 
it  is  true  that  this  young  man  Houston,  the  alleged 
journalist  and  the  secretary  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Union,  embarked  on  this  adventure  on  his  own  account 
solely.  It  is  in  that  direction  that  I  pointed  when  I 
spoke  of  a  conspiracy  behind  Pigott  and  behind 
Houston.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  your  Lordships'  feel- 
ing, one  and  all,  now  that  the  facts  are  before  your 
Lordships,  to  make,  and  to  make  promptly,  public  the 
expression  of  your  Lordships'  opinion  that  these 
letters  are  merely  forgeries.  And  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  without  delay,  for  the  relief  of  one  man 
particularly,  who  has  suffered  what  may  be  conceived 
but  may  be  difficult  to  describe,  who  has  held  an 
important  public  position,  and  who  has  suffered  the 
ujomerited  wrong  of  lying  under  this  grievous  accusa- 
tion for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  he  may  be  with 
all  speed  relieved  from  such  a  grossand  such  an  mi- 
founded  allegation.  My  friend  Mr.'Asquith  points 
out  to  me  that,  under  section  7  of  the  Act,  your  Lord- 
ships have  the  power,  if  you  think  fit,  to  make  reports 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Peksident.— Yes,  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  if  this 
meets  your  wishes  we  are  prepared  to  take  this  course 
—to  allow  you  to  call  such  witnesses  as  you  may  think 
fit  at  this  juncture  as  to  the  authenticity  of  thelettere, 
and  then  we  will  consider  the  propriety  of  making  a 
special  report. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  we  thank  your  Lord- 
ships, 


Mr.  Famell  was  then  called  and  sworn. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  put  in  the  witness's 
hands  the  letter  of  15,  5,  82,  known  as  the  facsimile 
letter.  Mr.  Parnell,  will  you  look  at  that  letter? 
(Letter  handed  to  Mr.  Parnell.)  Is  that  your  signa- 
ture ? — It  is  not  my  signature. 

Look  at  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  the  letter. 
Is  that  in  the  handwriting  of  any  person  whom  you 
know  ?— It  is  not. 

Is  it  in  the  handwriting — answerthe  question  specifi- 
cally— of  Mr.  Heiu-y  Campbell,  who  for  some  time 
acted  as  your  secretary  ? — It  is  not  Mr.  Henry  Camp- 
bell's handwriting. 

Did  you  ever  write  any  such  letter  ? — I  never  wrote 
any  such  letter. 

Or  authorize  any  such  letter  to  be  written  ? — I 
never  authorized  any  such  letter  to  be  written.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  letter  before  I  saw  it  published 
in  The  Times. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Campbell,  you  are  very  familiar 
with  his  writing  ? — Yes  ;  I  know  his  writing  very 
well  indeed. 

He  is  at  this  moment  sent  on  to  the  Continent  f — 
Yes  ;  I  sent  him  to  Antwerp  last  night,  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  traces  of  Mr.  Pigott  there. 

He  will  be  back  to-morrow  ? — In  a  day  or  two.  He 
will  be  recalled  at  once. 

Will  you  take  ill  your  hand  the  letter  of  9,  1,  82, 
beginning  "Dear  E., — What  are  those  fellows  waiting 
for  ?"  Will  you  look  at  the  signature  of  that  letter  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  that  your  signature  ?-*-It  is  not. 

Do  you  know  the  body  of  the  letter — the  handwrit- 
ing of  the  body  of  the  letter  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Is  it  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

Did  you  ever  write,  or  authorize  any  one  to  write, 
any  such  letter  as  that  ? — Never. 

Hand  it  in,  please.  My  Lords,  the  next  in  order 
is  "  Tuesday.  Dear  Sir, — I  see  no  objection  to  your 
givi'ng  the  amount  asked  for."  Is  that  letter  signed 
by  you  ? — It  is  not. 

Do  you  know  the  handwriting  of  the  body  of  it  ? — 
It  is  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Campbell's. 

Is  it  Mr.  Campbell's  ?— It  is  not. 

Did  you  ever  write,  or  authorize  to  be  written,  any 
such  letter  ?— No,  I  never  did. 

The  next,  my  Lords,  is  also  Tuesday.  "  Tell  B.  to 
write  to  me  direct."  Look  at  the  signature  of  that 
letter. — Yes. 

Is  that  your  signature  ? — It  is  not. 

Do  you  know  whose  the  body  of  the  letter  is  ? — I 
think  it  is  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Campbell's  hand- 
Writing.  It  is  not  so  good  an  imitation  as  the  last 
one. 

Is  it  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  ?— It  is  not. 

Did  you  ever  authorize  any  such  letter  to  be  written  ? 
—No. 

Or  write  any  such  letter  ? — No. 

The  next   is   also   dated  Tuesday.    "  Send  for  full 
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particulars.    What    amount    does    he  want  ?"    Is  that 
your  signature  to  that  letter  8 — It  is  not. 

Whose  writing  is  the  body  of  it  ?— An  imitation  of 
Mr.  Campbell's. 

Is  it  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

Did  you  ever  write,  or  authorize  to  be  written,  any 
such  lettei?  ?  — I  never  did. 

The  next,  my  Lords,  is  June  16.  Do  yon  see  the 
signature  to  that  letter  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  in  your  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

Whose  is  the  body  of  the  handwriting  of  that 
letter  ? — It  is  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Campbell's.  I 
think  this  is  about  the  best  imitation  of  the  whole 
series. 

Is  it  Mr.  Campbell's  handwriting  ? — It  is  not. 

Did  you  ever  write,  or  authorize  to  be  written,  any 
such  letter  ? — I  never  did. 

My  Lords,  the  next  is  the  same  date,  June  16,  1882. 
■^I  see  the  signature. 

Is  that  your  handwriting  f — It  is  not. 

What  do  you  say  to  the  body  of  the  handwriting  ? — 
It  is  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Campbell's. 

Like  the  last  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  Mr.  Campbell's  ? — It  is  not. 

Did  you  ever  write,  or  authorize  to  be  written,  any 
such  letter  ? — No. 

You  had   corresponded    yourself,  Mr.    Parnell,  for  a 
number  of  years  more  or  less  with  Mr.  Bgan  ? — Yes  ; 
very  frequently.     I  may  add  that  I  have  all  my  corre- 
spondence   with     Mr.    Egan   for   his    Lordship's    in- 
spection. 

That,  I  believe,  you  recently  gathered  together  ? 
— I  have  been  collecting  itduring  the  lasttwo  or  three 
months  while  this  Commission  has  been  sitting. 

Now  I  wish  you  to  look  at  the  Egan  letters.  You 
say  you  are  familiar  with  Egan's  handwriting  '/ — Yes. 

Will  you  look  at  that  (handing  letter  to  witness), 
and  say  whether  it  is  Egan's  handwriting  ?  This,  my 
Lords,  is  the  letter  beginning,  "  Write  undercover  to 
Madame  J.  Rouyer  ;"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
date  upon  it. 

Me.  JffSTiCB  A.  L.  Smith.— Is  not  the  24th  of 
February  upon  it  ? — Witness. — Yes. 

Examination  continued. — Is  thatBgan'sbandwriting  ? 
»— I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  Egan's  handwriting. 

The  next  two,  my  Lords,  are  together  ;  one  of  them 
is  dated' March  8,  1882,  anl  the  other  Tuesday, 
beginning,"  1  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell  on 
Saturday."  (To  witness.)  Is  either  of  those  letters 
in  Egan's  handwriting  ? — I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
neither  of  them  is  in  Egan's  handwriting. 

The  next  two  are  the  10th  of  June,  1881,  and  the 
18th  of  June,1881.  What  do  you  say  of  those  ?— Neither 
of  these  is  in  Egan's  handwriting. 

The  next  is  the  11th  of  March,  1882.  What  do  you 
say  with  regard  to  that  ? — That  is  also  a  fabricated 
letter  :    it  is  not  in  Egan's  handwriting. 

Look  at  the  "  2  "  in  the  date  of  that  letter.  Does 
it  appear  tiat  the  figure  "  2  "  has  been  altered  ?— It 
looks  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  originally  written  "  1." 


Now  look  at  that  letter,  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
1881  ? — That  is  not  in  Egan's  handwriting. 

Is  it  a  better  imitation  than  the  others  ? — It  does 
not  look  so  shaky.  Those  .letters  which  are  on  thin 
foreign  paper  appear  to  me  to  have  been  traced,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  copied. 
It  is  not  Egan's  handwriting  ?— It  is  not. 
Now  look  at  what  is  called  the  "  Bakery  letter." 
Can  you  form  any  judgment  upon  that  ?— That  is  also 
a  fabrication  ;    it  is  not  in  Egan's  handwriting. 

Is  that  a  bet  ter  imitation  than  the  others  or  no  ? — 
I  think  these  two  letters— the  one  of  the  25th  of 
October,  1881,  and  the  present  one — are  better  imita* 
tions  than  those  written  on  foreign  paper. 

My  Lords,  I  now  hand  to  the  witness  the  letter  put 
in  in  Mr.  MacDonald's  evidence,  purporting  to  be 
addressed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  signed  by  him,  addressed 
to  Pigott,  with  corrections  in  the  body  of  the  letter 
"  Will  fix  an  hour  " — the  word  "  hour  "  being  a 
correction — the  correction  also  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Parnell. — That  is  also  a  fabrication  ; 
it  is  not  in  my  handwriting. 

I  wish  you  particularly  to  look  at  the  notes  in  the 
body  of  the  letter,  purporting  to  be  corrections  in 
your  handwriting,  with  regard  to  fixing  an  hour  ? — 
That  is  not  my  handwriting.  The  words  "  Richard 
Pigott  "  are  also  an  imitation.  I  may  say,  my  Lords, 
that  my  secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  reminds  me  of  the 
fact,  which  he  has  clearly  in  his  recollection,  which 
I  did  not  remember,  that  in  the  spring  of  1881  Pigott 
called  at  the  hotel  in  Dublin  where  I  was  staying. 
He  was  downstairs,  and  sent  up  a  note  asking  for  an 
interview.  I  then  directed  a  letter  similar  in 
character  to  this  to  be  written,  which  I  signed  and 
which  was  sent  down  to  him,  and  we  believe  that  this 
letter  has  been  traced  from  that  genuine  letter. 

The  PEEsroBNT.— This  you  statefrom  Mr. Campbell's 
recollection  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  believe  this  to  be 
copied  from  that  letter. 

The  Prbsidknt. — I  may  tako  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  wethinkit  rightthatMr.  Campbellshould 
be  summoned  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep 
this  part  of  the  case  together  as  closely  as  we  can. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that  a  tele- 
gram has  been  despatched  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Examination  continued. — Now,  give  me  back  that 
letter.  I  think  a  number  of  letters  were  sent  to  you 
by  Pigott  after  the  sale  of  the  Irishman  ? — Yes. 

Which  you  handed  to  your  solicitor  ? — Yes. 

After  the  purchase  of  that  paper  did  you  ever  write 
to  Pigott  ?— 1  never  answered  his  letters  or  acknow- 
ledged them  in  any  way. 

Or  did  you  ever  make  an  appointment  with  him,  or 
use  the  words,  "  should  be  glad  to  see  you,"  as  this 
etter  purports  ? — No  ;  that  passage  has  been  inter- 
polated. 

About  the  body  of  the  letter  ;  what  do  you  say  of 
that  ? — I  should  say  that  the  body  of  the  letter  is 
intended  to  be  a  very  bad  imitation  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
handwriting. 
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Well,  if  it  was  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  it  was 
probably  intended  to  be  a  good  dno.  Mr.  O 'Kelly  has 
been  a  colleague  of  yours  in  Parliament  for  some 
time,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  I  Jiave  known  him  since  the 
end  of  1879  or  the  beginning  of  1880. 

Take  this  letter  in  your  hand.  Is  that  Mr.  0 'Kelly's 
handwriting  ? — I  know  bis  handwriting,  but  I  have 
not  seen  this  letter  before. 

Well,  will  you  just  examine  it  ?  Witness  (after 
carefully  examining  the  letter). — I  believe  that  letter 
to  be  a  fabrication. 

Now,  the  letter  purporting  to  be  Mr.  Davitt's.  Do 
you  know  Mr.  Davitt's  handwriting  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  examined  that  letter  before  (handing  it  to 
witness)  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  an  imitation  of 
Mr.  Davitt's  handwriting  also. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — On  this  point,  my  Lords,  we  pro- 
pose to  call  Mr.  O 'Kelly  and  Mr.  Davitt. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — ^As  I  understand  your 
Lordships  to  be  confining  the  evidence  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  I  have  no  questions  to  ask  the  witness.  I 
regret  to  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to 
have  till  to-morrow  morning  to  arrange  the  other 
evidence  which  I  may  have  to  bring  forward.  The 
fact  is  that  this  matter  is  so  grave  that  I  have  de- 
voted my  whole  attention  to  it — almost  entirely  every 
■second  of  my  time — and  your  Lordships  will  quite 
understand  the  responsibility  of  my  position.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  up  my  mind  before  taking  any 
course,  and  therefore,  though  I  regret  that  I  should 
cause  your  Lordships  or  my  learned  friends  any  incon- 
venience, I  think  your  Lordships  will  not  think  it 
unreasonable  if  I  ask  to  be  allowed  till  to-morrow 
morning  to  get  ready  evidence  on  the  other  part  of 
the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  C.  Kussell 
opposes  that,  but  if  he  does  I  shall  ask  him  to  meet 
me  on  personal  grounds. 

Sir  (J.  E0SSELL. — I  assent  willingly. 

The  Peesedbnt. — I  understand  you  are  not  prepared 
to  call  other  witnesses  ? 

Sie  C.  Russell.— Both  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
Davitt  are  almost  sure  to  be  here  to-mbrrow  or  the 
next  day. 

The  President. — You  think  it  would  be  convenient 
to  adjourn  until  to-moriow  ? 

Sir  C.  EtrsSBLL. — I  am  quite  in  your  Lordships' 
bands  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

The  President.— What  I  want  is  to  keep  this  part 
of  the  case  together,  and  perhaps  we  might  adjourn 
until  Friday. 

SlE  C.  Russell. — The  position  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Campbell  is  this.  We  do  not  know  at  the  moment 
where  he  is  until  we  get  a  telegram.  If  your  Lord- 
ships think  fit  to  adjourn,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be 
here  by  Friday  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr. 
Davitt  could  also  be  here  by  then. 

The  President. — I  suggest  that  we  should  adjourn 
until  Friday. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  11  o'clock 
till  Friday  morning. 


Mr.  Pariiell. 


FBIDAY,  MARCH  1. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  68th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Houston  rose  and  said, — May  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' permission  to  make  a  personal  statement  ? 

The  President. — It  is  an  inconvenient  time  to  do 
it  now. 

Mr.  James  O'Kelly  was  then  called,  and  examined 
by  Sir  0.  Russell. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — M!y  Lords,  I  will  hand  the  wit- 
ness a  letter  without  date  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
the  witness  and  addressed  to  "  Dear  Egan."  (To 
witness.)  Mr.  O'Kelly,  you  are  member  for  Ros- 
common, I  think  ? — Yes. 

Examine  that  letter,  please.  (Letter  handed  to 
witness.)  Look  at  the  signature.  Is  that  your  hand- 
writing ? — It  is  not.'  , 

Does  that  bear  any  resemblance  to  your  hand- 
writing, or  to  a  hand  that  you  at  any  time  wrote  ? — I 
think  not,  on  close  examination. 

Did  you  authorize  any  one  to  write  any  such  letter  ? 
— I  did  not. 

The  Attornet-Gbneeal. — My  Lords,  I  understand 
that  the  questions  will  be  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
case. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Of  course,  my  Lords,  every  one 
of  these  witnesses  will  he  recalled. 


Mr.  Henry  Campbell  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

You  are  now  one  of  the  members,  for  Fermanagh  ?— 
Yes,  South  Fermanagh. 

You  have  tor  some  time  acted  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— Yes. 

And  for  a  short  time,  I  think  for  some  months,  as 
secretary  to  Mr.  Egan  and  assisting  Mr.  Egan  in  letter 
writing  in  Paris  ? — Yes,  during  the  time  Mr.  Parnell 
was  in  prison  in  Kilmainham. 

You  yourself  have  never,  I  think,  been  under 
arrest  ? — No,  never. 

My  Lords,  the  first  letter  I  hand  the  witness  is  one 
of  the  alleged  Egan  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed 
by  Egan  to  "  My  dear  Friend, — ^Write  under  cover  to 
Madame  Rouyer."  Are  you  conversant  with  Egan's 
handwriting  ? — Yes. 

Just  look  at  that,  and  examine  it.  Is  that  your 
handwriting  ?— It  is  not. 

My  Lords,  I  next  hand  him  the  two  letters,  June  10, 
1881,  and  June  18,  1881,  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Egan  and  beginning  "  Dear  Sir.  "—Neither  of  these  is 
in  Mr.  Egan's  handwriting. 

My  Lords,  I  next  hand  the  witness  two  letters,  one 
dated  March  8,  1882,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Egan 
and  addressed  "  Dear  Sir,"  and  the  other  dated 
"  Tuesday,"  beginning  "  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Mr.    Parnell,"    purporting    to    be    signed   by   Egan, 
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Examine    these   two,  please. — Neither  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Egan.  , 

My  Lords,  the  next  is  March  11,  1882,  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  Egan,  addressed  "  Dear  Sir, — As  I 
understand  your  letter,  which  reached  me  to-day."— 
Nor  is  that  in  Mr.  Egan's  handwriting. . 
1  My  Lords,  the  next  is  a  letter,  October  5,  1881, 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  Egan,  and  purporting  to  be 
addressed  to  James  Carey.  Examine  that  letter, 
please. — I  think  that  is  a  better  imitation  of  Mr. 
Egan's  handwriting  than  any  of  the  others. 
1  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  in  Mr.  Egan's.  hanawriting  ? 
—It  is  not. 

You  think  that  is  a  better  imitation  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

The  next  is  the  "  City  Bakery  "  letter—"  Dear 
Sir, — I  hereby  undertake  on  the  conditions  stated," 
and  so  on. — This  is  not  Mr.  Egan's  handwriting. 

Is  it  as  good  an  imitation  as  the  last  P — It  is  pretty 
good. 

My  Lords,  that  completes  the  Egan  letters,  I  think, 
(To  witness.)    Will  you  look  at  this  letter,  dated  9 — 1. 
— 82,  "Dear  B., — What  are  these  fellows  waitingtor?" 
Is  that  Mr.  Pamell's  signature  ? — It  is  not. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  of  the 
letter  is  ? — I  do  not. 

Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  not. 

My  Lords,  the  next  is  the  facsimile  letter  of  the 
15 — 5 — 82,  addressed  to  no  one,  but  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Famell.  Look  at  that.  Is  that  Mr, 
Pamell's  signature  ? — It  is  not. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  the  body  of  the 
letter  is  ? — I  do  not. 

Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  not  ;  I  am  certain  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  write  any  such  letter  for  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
— Never  in  my  life. 

The  next  is  dated  "  Tuesday,"  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  beginning,  "Dear  Sir, — Tell  B. 
to  write  to  me  direct."  Is  that  Mr.  Pamell's  hand- 
writing ? — It  is  not. 

Do  you  know  whose  is  the  body  of  the  handwriting  ? 
—I  do  not. 

Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  not. 

The  next  is  also  dated  "  Tuesday,"  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  beginning  "  I  see  no 
objection."  Is  that  signature  Mr.  Pamell's  ?— It  is 
not. 

Do  you  know  whose  the  body  of  the  handwriting  is  ? 
•—I  do  not. 

Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  not. 

Up  to  this  time  have  the  bodies  of  any  of  the 
letters  I  have  put  to  you  been  imitations  of  yourhand- 
writing  so  far  as  you  can  judge  ? — So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  I  certainly  say  No. 

Look  at  this  one,  June  16,  1882,  "  Dear  Sir, — I  am 
sure  you  will  feel."  Is  that  Mr.  Pamell's  signature  ? 
— No,  it  is  not.  The  body  of  this  is  an  imitation  of 
my  handwriting. 

Is  it  yours  ? — It  is  not. .  ' 

Did  you  ever  write  any  such  letter  for  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
— I  never  did. 


The  next  is  "  I  shall  always  be  anxious."  Look  at 
the  signature  of  that  letter. — It  is  not  Mr.  Parnell'S 
signature. 

There  is  one  other  letter,  addressed  to  Kiohard 
Pigott.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  letter  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  addressed  to  "  Eiohard  Pigott, 
Esquire,"  and  beginning  "  Dear  Sir."  Look  at  the 
signature  first  ;  look  at  the  address,  "  Eichard  Pigott, 
Esquire,"  turn  over  the  page,  and  look  at  the  word 
"  hour."  Is  any  part  of  that  in  the  handwriting  o£ 
Mr.  Parnell  V— No,  no  part  of  it. 

The  President.— You  have  not  given  the  date. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — My  Lords,  there  is  no  date  to  it. 

Witness. — This  is  also  an  imitation  of  my  band' 
writing. 

Is  it  your  handwriting  ? — It  is  not  my  handwriting. 

Do  you  recollect,  Mr.  Campbell,  an  occasion  when 
Mr.  Pigott  did  call  to  have  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Parnell  at  his  hotel  ?— Yes,  at  Morrison's  Hotel.  He 
sent  up  his  card.  Mr.  Parnell  refused  to  see  him. 
I  Did  he  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pigott  ?— He  'did,  I 
wrote  it,  and  he  signed  it. 

Just  look  at  that  letter  again — "  If  you  will  fix  an 
hour  convenient  to  yourself  to  call  I  will  be  glad 
to  see  you  some  time  to-day."  Did  Mr.  Parnell, 
to  your  knowledge,  have  any  interview  with  Mr. 
Pigott  after  the  sale  of  the  Irishman  newspaper  ? 
— He  did  not.  He  was  very  much  annoyed  at  his 
having  called  at  all.  That  sentence  has  certainly  been 
added  to  the  letter. 

The  President. — By  that  do  you  mean  that  the 
rest  of  the  letter  is  genuine  ? — No.  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  writing  a  letter  and  refusing  to  give 
him  an  appointment,  and  I  should  say  it  is  upon  that 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  that  this  forgery  has 
taken  place. 

Do  yon  recoUecfr  the  fact  of  his  calling  and  trying 
to  see  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Distinctly  ;  he  called  several 
times. 

My  Lords,  I  will  now  ask  for  the  letters  which 
your  Lordships  will  recollect  Pigott  admitted  passed 
between  him  and  Egan.  He  had  written  to  Egan,  and 
on  the  back  of  them  are  what  purport  to  be  copies 
of  Egan's  letters.  There  are  three  of  them.  (To 
witness.)  Just  look  at  those  three,  at  the  writing  on 
the  inside  which  purports  to  be  a  draft  of  an  answer.— 
That  which  is  in  my  hand  is  June  15,  1881. 

Do  you  see  Mr.  Egan's  draft  answer  to  the  letter  ? 
—Yes. 

Is  that  Mr.  Egan's  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

The  next  is  May  16  ;  draft  answer  May  18,  188L 
Is  that  Mr.  Egan's  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

Look  at  the  next  ? — Mr.  Pigott's  letter,  March  9i 
1881.    Mr.  Egan's  writing,  March  11,  1881. 

Is  that  Mr.  Egan's  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

The  ATTOBNBy-GBNEEAL. — I  have  one  question  to 
ask  you.  I  understand  you  think  all  these  seven 
letters  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  have 
the  body  in  a  handwriting  imitating  yours  ? — Well,  I 
should  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  attempt   to   imitate 
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my  handwriting  except  in  these  two  letters  o£  June. 
I  have  a  distinct  reason  for  saying  so. 

Do  you  recognize  a  distinct  imitation  at  all  in  the 
body  of  the  handwriting  of  the  others  ? — I  do  not  ; 
there  is  an  imitation  of  certain  words  of  my  hand- 
writing. 

What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  that  the  best  imita- 
tion is  in  the  two  later  ones  of  June  ? — I  should  say 
one  of  them  is  a  fairly  good  imitation  ;  the  other  is 
not  so  good. 

In  the  other  bodies  you  see  an  imitation  of  some  of 
your  words,  but  not  of  every  word  ? — Not  every  word. 

Do  you  know  any  other  handwriting  that  yon  sug- 
gest to  have  been  imitated  ? — Certainly  not. 

My  Lords,  I  am  not  in  the  least  cross-examining  the 
witnes.s  as  to  authenticity,  .but  asking  some  questions 
as  to  hona  fides. 


Mr.  Michael  Davitt  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Sir  C.  Russell. 

My  Lords,  I  hand  the  witness  a  letter 
withgut  a  date,  purporting  to  be  sent  by 
the  witness,  and  beginning,  "  Dear  Friend,  I  need 
hardly  say."  Mr.  Davitt,  examine  that  letter. — It  is 
not  my  writing. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  ask  about 
the  alleged  incident  which  occurred. 

The  Pbesident. — Is  it  necessary  ? 

The  Attoknbt-General. — My  Lords,  I  should  only 
like  to  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Davitt — whether  he 
would  be  good  enough  justtoproduce  the  copy  he  made. 

Sir  C.  Russell.' — I  have  asked  him  about  it,  and 
he  said  he  had  not  got  it.  I  wanted  to  produce  it 
myself.  Mr.  Davitt,  I  believe  I  asked  you  some  days 
ago  whether  you  had  that  copy  ? — I  have  not..  It  was 
not  a  copy  ;  I  wanted  to  trace  this  writing  to  show 
to  Mr.  Parnell  in  order  to  point  out  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  my  handwriting. 

When  it  was  handed  to  you  what  did  you  say  ? — I 
said  at  once  it  was  a  forgery. 

There  were  two  other  letters,  which  you  said  were 
quite  right,  addressed  to  the  governor  ? — Addressed  to 
the  governor  of  Portland  Prison. 

The  Attorney-General.— Mr.  Davitt,  do  you 
think  you  cau  find  that  paper  ? — No.  I  have  searched 
for  it,  and  I  cannot  find  it. 

I  quite  understand  it  ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  it  for 
a  different  reason.  You  cannot  say  how  recently  or 
how  long  after  you  were  at  Mr.  Soames's  office  you 
lost  it  ? — I  showed  the  traced  copy  to  Mr.  Parnell 
that  evening,  and  I  have  not  seen  it  since. 

When  you  say  the  tracing  you  mean  the  copy  ;  you 
do  not'  mean  that  you  traced  it  over  ?— No,  no  ;  I 
tried  to  imitate  the  forgery. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  Was  next  called  and  examined 
by  Sir  C.  Russell. 
You  are  member  for  Londonderry  ?— Yes. 
It   has    been   said   by   Mr.  Soames  and  stated  in  a 
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letter    also  by  Mr.  Soames  that  you  had  an  interview 
with  this  man  Pigptt. 

The  Attorney-General. — No,  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Then,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  mis- 
apprehension about  it. 

The  President. — I  confess  this  has  taken  me 
rather  by  surprise.  I  do  not  recollect  any  alleged 
interview  with  Mr.  Pigott. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  it  was  mentioned  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  Pigott  on  November  1.5,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  "  your  interviews  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell, Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
(To  witness.)  Had  you  any  interview  with  Mr. 
Pigott  f — I  never  saw  Mr.  Pigott  in  all  my  lite. 

The  Attorney-General.— With  reference  to  what 
Mr.  Soames  is  supposed  to  have  said,  my  recollection 
is  that  Mr.  Soames  referred  to  Mr.  M'Carthy's  name 
in  reference  to  the  man  O'Brien.  (To  witness.) 
Did  you  see  the  man  called  O'Brien  ? — I  never  saw 
him  in  my  life  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Do  you  know  him  ? — I  do  not. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— The  letter  to  which  I  refer  is  of 
the  19th  of  November,  1888,  page  3,216  of  the  short- 
hand notes,  in  which  Mr.  Soames  says,  writing  to 
Pigott,  "  What  was  discussed  in  my  office  was  what 
has  already  taken  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
M'Carthy."  Mr.  Soames  furlher  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  M'Carthy,  and  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  where  the 
interviews  took  place — they  were  at  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden." 

The  ATTOENBY-GENBKAL.-^Were  you  cognizant  of 
Mr.  Labouchere's  negotiations  ? — At  the  time,  no. 

Did  you  know  they  were  taking  place  ? — No. 

Or  of  any  meeting  between  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
Pigott  ? — No  ;  not  until  afterwards. 

You  do  not  know  how  your  name  came  into  the 
account  of  the  meeting  with  Pigott  ? — No.  If  my 
name  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  interview, 
it  was  an  invention  of  Pigott's. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  was  then  'called  and  examined  by 
Sir  C.  Rus.SELL. 

I  would  bring  your  attention  to  the  interview  of  the 
34th  of  October,  which  took  place  at  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's house.  Did  you  on  that  day  drive  down  to 
Mr.  Labouchpre's  house  in  your  brougham  ? — Yes.  I 
drove  down  in  my  brougham  from  my  office  to  Mr. 
Labouchere's  house,  and  my  coachman  remained  out- 
side for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Were  you  aware  of  the  letter  which  Pigott  had 
written,  saying  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Parnell  or  Mr.  Labouchere  ?— I  was  not.  Mr.  Labou- 
chere called  in  the  morning  and  said  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Pigott. 

When  you  arrived  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  house  did  yon 
find  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Pigott 
together  ? — I  did. 

Did  yon,  as  soon  as  you  came  to  your  ofHce,  dictate 
to  youi  shorthand   clerk  an   accurate  memorandum  ot 
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tile  substance  of  -what  took  place,  as  far  as  you 
were  present  ? — I  did. 

Have  you  got  that  memorandum  before  yon  ? — Yes. 

My  Lords,  I  will  ask  that  the  witness  should  read 
his  memorandum  of  what  took  place  at  the  inter- 
view. 

The  Attobney-Genekal.— I  do  not  quite  see  how 
this  is  relevant  to  that  part  of  the  case  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — It  is  connected  with  the  question 
of  how  the  handwriting  of  the  letters  was  forged. 

The  Attorney-General.— The  part  of  the  case  with 
regard  to  which  my  learned  friend  made  special  appli- 
cation to  be  allowed  to  proceed  was  with  reference 
to  the  spiriting  away  of  Pigott. 

SiK  C.  RtrssBLL.— No,  not  at  all. 

The  Attoenky-General.— I  should  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  now  going  into  the  allegations 
charged  with  reference  to  this  alleged  conspiracy  ;  if 
BO,  the  whole  matter  must  be  gone  into. 

Sir  C.  Eus.'iELL. — No,  certainly  we  are  not. 

The  President. — We  do  not  propose  to  do  so. 

Sir  C.  EirssELL. — We  are  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

The  President. — Quite  so.  I  think  you  are  justified 
in  reading  the  statement,  but  I  hope  you  will  confine 
yourself  to  that  question. 

Sib  C.  Ktjssell.— Certainly,  my  Lord.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Now,  Mr.  Lewis,  will  you  kindly  read  your 
memorandum  ? 

The  witness  then  read  the  following  document  : — 

"  At  7  50  last  evening,  the  24th  of  October,  1888, 
I  attended  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  house,  24,  Grosvenor- 
gardens,  and  there  found  Mr.  Pigott,  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
Mr.  Labouchere.  Mr.  Labouchere  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Pigott,  and  I  told  Mr.  Pigott  that  the  object  of 
my  visit  was  to  obtain  from  him  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  forgery  of  the  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by 
Mr.  Parnell  and  by  Mr.  Bgan  ;  that  I  was  convinced 
he  was  the  forger  of  the  letters,  and  I  said  to  him,  I 
will  tell  you  how  you  forged  some  of  them  : — '  You 
had  in  your  possession  letters  written  by  Mr.  Egan  to 
you.'  He  said,  '  I  have  no  letters  in  my  possession 
written  by  Mr.  Bgan.'  I  said,  '  Did  you  not  write  to 
Mr.  Egan  several  letters,  for  I  have  them  in  my  pos- 
session ?'  He  said,  '  Oh,  yes,  I  did.'  I  said,  '  Did 
not  Mr.  Egan  answer  you  ?'  He  said,  '  Yes,  he  did.' 
I  said,  '  How  can  you  then  say  you  did  not  have  Mr. 
Egan's  letters  in  your  possession  ?  '  He  sajd,  '  Well, 
I  had  some  letters'  of  Mr.  Egan's.'  I  then  said, 
'  You  took  sentences  out  of  Mr.  Egan's  letters  and 
transferred  those  sentences  to  the  forged  letters,  and 
added  the  other  portions,  which  were  your  own 
language.'  I  said,  '  You  did  the  same  thing  with  Mr. 
Parnell's  letters.'  He  said,  '  I  had  no  letters  of  Mr. 
Pamell's.'  I  said,  '  Did  not  Mr.  Parnell  write  to 
you  on  the  13th  and  16th  of  June,  1881,  about  the 
.  purchase  of  the  Irishman  newspaper  ?'  I  then  said, 
'  The  two  letters  produced  by  The  Times,  dated  the 
16th  of  June,  1882,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  were  manufactured  by  you  out  of  the  letter  of 
the  16th  of  June,  1881.'  He  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand me.  I  said,  '  You  clearly  understand  me.  I 
charge  you  with  having  forged  these  letters.'  He 
said,  '  Do  you  mean   to  say   I  forged  them  myself  ?' 


I  said,  '  Yes,  and  you  may  as  well  tell  me  the  truth 
at  once,  as  you  will  have  to  tell  the  truth  when  you 
.get  into  the  witness-box,  and  it  is  useless  for  you  to 
attempt  to  deceive  me.'  He  said,  '  If  I  tell  you.  The 
Times  may  prosecute  me  for  forgery.'  I  said,  '  The 
documents  are  not  such  documents  as  would  enable 
them  to  charge  you  with  forgery, '  and  I  explained  to 
him  that,  not  being  negotiable  instruments  or  orders 
for  payment  of  money  or  for  the  delivery  of  goods, 
The  Times  could  not  prosecute  him  for  forgery, 
neither  could  Mr.  Parnell.  Ho  said  The  Times  had 
paid  money  for  these  letters,  believing  them  to  be 
genuine,  and  they  might  prosecute  him  for  obtaining 
the  money.  I  said,  '  Certainly  they  could  do  so,  and 
so  can  Mr.  Parnell.'  He  then  said,  '  What  assurance 
can  I  have  that  I  will  not  be  mixed  up  in  the  matter  ; 
what  am  I  to  gain  by  telling  you  ?  How  can  I  be 
saved  from  going  into  the  witness-box,  and  the  dis- 
grace which  will  follow  ?'  I  said,  '  In  any  case  you 
may  have  to  go  into  the  witness-box,  and  the  only 
chance  of  your  not  doing  so  is  The  Times  being 
satisfied  that  the  letters  are  forgeries.'  I  then  asked 
him,  '  Who  delivered  the  letters  to  The  Times  ?'  He 
refused  to  state.  I  asked  him,  '  Did  you  deliver  the 
letters  to  The  Times  ?'  He  said,  '  No.'  I  said,  '  Do 
The  Times  know  you  in  the  matter  ?'  He  said,  '  I  do 
not  think  they  do.'  I  told  him  that  The  Times, through 
their  counsel,  had  to-day  said  that  they  would  dis- 
close the  names  of  the  persons  through  whom  the 
letters  had  come  to  them  ;  and  I  then  asked  him, 
'  Did  the  letters  pass  to  The  Times  indirectly  from 
you  ?  '  He  said,  '  Yea.'  I, then  pressed  him  to  make 
a  full  disclosure  of  the  circumstances,  but  he  asked 
me  to  allow  him  to  postpone  doing  so  until  to- 
morrow. I  told  him  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  state  the  whole  of  the  facts  at  once,  but  he 
begged  very  hard  to  postpone  his  statement  until  to- 
morrow, telling  me  that  to-morrow  he  would  tell  mo 
the  whole  circumstances.  I  then  asked  Mr.  Parnell 
apd  Mr.  Labouchere  to  leave  the  room,  and  1  then 
said  to  Mr.  Pigott  : — '  You  may  hesitate,  Mr.  Pigott, 
to  speak  before  Mr.  Parnell,  who  has  suffered  so 
seriously,  or  before  Mr.  Labouchere,  but  now  we  are 
alone  you  can  tell  me.'  I  asked  him  in  how  many 
packets  the  letters  were  sent  to  The  Times.  He  said, 
'  In  three  packets.'  I  asked  him  when  the  first  packet 
was  sent  to  The  Times.  He  said,  '  In  July,  1887  ; 
that  that  packet  contained  the  Lord  I'rederick 
Cavendish  letter,  and  two  other  letters  purporting  to 
be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  other  letters  were 
divided  in  two  other  packets,  but  that  there  were  one 
or  more  letters  which  The  Times  had  not  published, 
but  which  they  possessed.'  He  then  said  to  me,  *  The 
Times  has  not  paid  so  large  a  sum  as  yon  may 
imagine.'  I  said,  '  I  did  not  suppose  they  had  paid  a 
very  large  sum.'  He  said,  '  Well,  it  is  under  £1,000.' 
He  then  asked  me  not  to  ask  him  any  more  questions, 
but  I  said  to  him,  'Youmust  answermeone  more  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Pigott.  Are  these  letters  forgeries  ?  'He  said, 
'  Yes,  they  are.  I  was  in  a  state  of  great  destitution 
when  I  did  it.'  I  then  asked  him,  '  Have  you  seen 
Mr.  Soames  ?'  He  said,  'Yes.'  I  said,  '  When  ?' 
He  said,  '  Last  Saturday.'  I  said,  '  Have  you  made 
a  statement  to  Mr.  Soames  ?  '  He  said,  '  Yes.'  I 
said,  '  Did  he  take  it  down  in  writing  ?  '  He  said, 
'  Yes.'  I  said,  '  I  suppose  you  led  Mr.  Soames  to 
think  the  letters  were  genuine  ?'  He  said,  '  Yes.' 
I  said,  '  Your  statement  to  Mr.  Soames  was  untrue  ?  ' 
He  said,  '■  Yes.'  Ho  then  said  he  would  meet  me  to- ; 
morrow  and  make  a  full  statement  of  the  whole  of  the 
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facts,  but  begged  me  to  devise  some  means  by  which 
he  should  not  be  put  into  the  witness-box.  I  told 
him  that  the  only  way  I  could  conceive  to  avoid  his 
being  placed  in  the  witness-box  would  be  by  The 
Times  being  satisfied  the  letters  were  forgeries,  but  I 
even  then  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners would  not  insist  upon  his  being  examined.  I 
asked  him  to  call  at  my  office  the  next  morning  at  11 
o'clock,  but  he  said  he  was  closely  watched,  and  said 
ho  could  not  go  there.  I  then  suggested  he 
should  call  at  my  house  at  10  30,  but  he  said  he  had 
an  appointment  at  11,  and  could  not  do  so.  1  then 
said  I  would  go  to  Anderton's  Hotel,  and  he  appointed 
1  o'clock  to-day  to  meet  me  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  and 
I  then  left  him.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Pigott  told  me 
that  The  Times  would  give  him  £5,000  if  he  esta- 
blished their  case,  and  asked  how  much  I  would  give 
if  he  gave  evidence  proving  them  to  be  forgeries,  and 
I  told  him  I  would  not  discuss  any  such  matter  what- 
ever, and  left  him." 

Witness. — I  may  say  that  I  did  not  believe  his  state- 
ment that  The  Times  had  offered  him  £5,000. 

Now,  1  think  your  next  interview  with  Pigott  was 
on  the  following  day  at  Anderton's  Hotel  ? — Tes.  I 
took  down  the  statement  in  pencil  which  has  been 
put  in. 

You  saw  him  in  his  own  bedroom,  I  think  ? — ^Yes. 
I  met  him  in  the  coffee-room,  and  ho  asked  me  to 
oome  up  to  his  bedroom. 

Did  you  take  down  what  he  said  as  he  spoke  It  ? — 
Yes. 

Without  anything  in  the  nature  of  cross-examina- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Was  he  sitting  near  you  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  quite  close 
to  him  ;  the    bedroom  was  a  small  one. 

The  last  interview,  I  think,  was  at  your  office  ?^ 
Yes  ;  on  the  following  day,  in  Mr.  Farnell's  presence. 

As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  except  the  inter- 
view at  Mr.  Labouchere's  house  and  the  interview  at 
your  office,  had  Mr.  Parnell  any  interview  whatever 
with  Pigott  ? — None  whatever. 

At  that  interview  did  you  take  notes  in  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  presence  and  read  them  over  to  Mr.  ParnoU  ? — 
Yes. 

Now,  doyou  recollect  Mr.  Labouchere's  handing  you 
a  packet  of  documents  ? — Yes  ;  he  handed  me  the 
Egan  letters  which  have  been  put  in  evidence. 

They  are,  more  properly,  the  Pigott  letters  ?— Yes. 
I  had  also  in  my  possession  at  that  time  copies  of  the 
letters  of  the  13th  and  16th  of  June,  1881,  in  Mr. 
Pamell's  handwriting,  with  reference  to  the  sale  of 
the  Irishman,  and  upon  those  letters  I  told  Pigott 
I  was  convinced  that  the  letters  were  forged. 

In  addition  to  those,  did  you  have  any  other  letters 
handed  to  you  as  coming  from  Egan  ? — Yes  ;  Mr. 
Labouchere  handed  me  also  several  letters  which  Egan 
had  sent  to  him,  written  by  James  Carey.  There  was 
»nother  letter  from  Pigott  to  Egan,  dated  December 
31,  1880,  which  has  not  beenput  in  in  evidence.  The 
letters  have  been  returned  to  me,  and  are  in  my 
possession. 

Now,  we   know   that  you  had  subpoenaed  Pigott  and 


Houston  P — They  were  the  first  two  witnesses  sub" 
poanaed  in  this  matter  by  me. 

We  also  know  that  at  a  later  date  Pigott  was  sub« 
poenaed  on  behalf  of  The  Times.  I  wish  to  ask  you, 
did  you  directly  or  indirectly  offer  any  monetary  or 
other  inducement  to  Pigott  to  make  that  confession  ? 
— I  never  did,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Were  you  directly  or  indirectly  a  party  to  giving 
him  any  mqney  ? — I  would  never  have  been  a  party  to 
giving  the  man  one  farthing. 

Did  you  directly  or  indirectly  make  yourself  a 
paity  to  anyone's  makingan  offer  of  moneyto  Pigott  ? 
— Not  at  all.  When  I  first  heard  of  his  havinj.'  de- 
manded money  I  expressed  myself  in  very  strong  terms. 

The  Attoeney-Gknebal. — I  do  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P.,  was  then  called  and 
examined  bySiBC.EussEtL. — Do  you  recollect  being 
waited  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  certain 
gentleman  who  said  that  became  from  America  with  a 
packet    for  you  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  fix — or  approximately  fix — the  date  of  that  ? 
— I  think  it  was  when  the  Commission  Bill  was  in 
Committee  in  theHouse  of  Commons  ;  I  cannot  fix  the 
date  beyond  that. 

Were  you  then,  handed  a  packet  of  letters  purporting 
to  come  from  Egan  ? — Yes. 

I  think  that  on  that  occasion  you  mentioned  the 
matter  to  me,  and  that  I  was  present  when  the  docu- 
ments were  opened  ? — You  were. 

Did  you  afterwards  hand  the  contents  of  that  packet 
to  Mr.  Lewis  ? — Yes,  a  week  or  two  afterwards. 

Did  that  packet  contain  Pigott's  letters  to  Egan, 
and  -Egan's  draft  answers  ? — Yes,  and  certain  letters 
of  Carey  to  Egan,  and  a  copy  of  Mr,  Pamell's  letter 
— in  Carey's  handwriting — to  Pigott. 

Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  question  of 
buying  the  Irishman  was  under  discussion  ;  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who  finally  wrote  closing 
with  the  offer,  and  then  forwarded  copies  of  his 
answer  to  Pigott,  to  Egan,  and  Mr.  G.  Fottrell.  (To 
witness.)  Now  I  propose  to  go  over  the  interview 
which  you  had  with  Pigott.  Is  it  true  that  yon  ever 
offered  £1,000,  or  any  money,  or  any  inducement  what- 
soever to  Pigott  if  he  would  go  into  the  box  and  swear 
he  was  the  forger  of  the  letters  ? — Never. 

Will  you  tell  us,  please,  what  you  said 
to  Pigott  with  reference  to  what  passed  about  the 
documents  ? — I  must  go  back  to  O'Brien,  as  that  was 
part  of  the  confession. 

Very  well.  Had  a  person  called  O'Brien,  who  ap- 
pears also  to  have  gone  by  the  name  of  Sinclair,  come 
from  Egan  in  America  ?— Yes,  and  from  Fitzgerald, 
the  head  of  the  Land  League. 

Had  Mr.  Parnell,  as  far  as  you  know,  anything  to 
do  with  O'Brien  or  Sinclair  f— Absolutely  nothing. 

Very  well.  Now  go  on,  please  ? — When  Mr.  Lewis 
had  had  the  separate  interview  with  Pigott  at  my  own 
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house  he  came  into  the  next  room,  where  Mr.  Parnell 
and  I  were,  and  he  said  to  me 

The  Pkesident.— Who  ?— Mr.  Lewis. 

The  President. — Never  mind  Mr.  Lewis.  We  want 
to  get  to  Pigott. 

Examination  continued. — In  consequence  of  some- 
thing Mr.  Lewis  told  you, did  you  go  hack  to  Pigott? — 
Yes.  When  I  went  back  Pigott  said  to  me,  "  The 
Times  have  offered  me  £5,000.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  ready  to  give."  I  saiqi  to  him,  "  I  will  give 
nothing."  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words.  He 
then  said,  "  But  O'Brien  said  that  he  would  buy  the 
original  Bgan  letters.'' 

The  originals  of  the  drafts  of  Egan's  answers  to 
Pigott's  letters  from  which,  as  we  supposed,  the 
forgeries  had  been  derived  ? — Yes.  Pigott  continued, 
"  And  he  referred  me  to  you."  I  said,  "  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  what  I  will  do  with  regard  to  that, 
but  I  would  be  ready  to  buy  of  you  or  anybody  else 
documents  of  that  sort."  He  then  said,  "Well,  would 
you  give  £5,000  for  them  ?"  I  said,  "  Certainly 
not  ;  nothing  of  the  sort. ' '  Then  I  think  he  said, 
"  Well,  would  you  give  £1,000  ?"  I  said,  "  We 
will  see  when  I  have  seen  the  documents.  I  will  tell 
you  it  would  be  more  in  the  way  of  £1,000  than 
£5,000."  I  think  that  was  all  that  was  said  on  the 
subject. 

Now,  except  that,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  you  in  any  way  offered  any  inducement 
at  all  to  Pigott  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  this 
matter  ? — ^None. 

You  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  getting  the 
originals  of  Egan's  answers  ? — Yes. 

Had  jou  a  subsequent  interview  with  Pigott  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  come  voluntarily  or  not  ?  That  was  the  one 
before  that  at  which  Mr.  Sala  was  present. — More  by  a 
mutual  agreement. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this.  At  that  subsequent 
interview  did  he  or  did  he  not  make  any  bones  about 
having  committed  forgery  ? — Oh,  no  ;  he  spoke  quite 
openly,  and    explained    the  whole  thing. 

Just  tell  us  what  he  said  about  his  journeys  to 
Lausanne,  Paris,  and  America  ? — He  was  talking 
about  how  he  had  done  it.  I  said  to  him,  "  I 
wonder  you  did  not  give  The  Times  the  letters  as  from 
America  ;"  and  he  said,  "  Well,  I  liked  travelling 
about.  Houston  gave  me  money  and  paid  my 
expenses,  and  I  did  not  see  why  I  should  give  up  the 
letters  at  once.  I  thought  I  should  have  a  few  trips 
at  his  cost."     (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  come  to  the  final  interview.  On  the  Saturday 
after  his  examination  here    he   came  to  your  house  ?— 

Yes. 

Did  you  expect  him  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  warning  of  his  coming  ? — No. 

And  had  not  asked  him  to  come  ? — No. 

What  took  place  on  that  occasion  ? — I  did  not  catch 
the  name  from  the  servant.  I  was  sitting  writing  at 
a  table,  and  looked  up  and  saw  Pigott  standing 
before  me.    He  said,  •'  I    suppose   you    are  surprised 


at  seeing  me  here  ?"  I  said,  "  Not  at  all  ;  pray 
take  a  seat."  Nothing  surprised  me  with  Pigott. 
(Laughter.)  He  sat  down  and  said  he  had  come  there 
to  confess  everything  ;  that  he  supposed  he  would 
have  to  go  to  prison,  but  that  he  would  be  just  as 
well  there  as  anywhere  else.  I  said  to  him  that  he 
must  thoroughly  understand  that  it  he  did  confess  the 
information  would  be  handed  to  Mr.  Lewis,  and  that 
I  must  have  a  witness.  He  then  said  that  he  had  not 
got  Mr.  Houston's  letters  to  him,  but  that  they  were 
in  his  house  at  Kingstown. 

Did  you  ask  him  about  them  ? — No,  he  volunteered 
it.  I  said  he  had  better  bring  them  into  Court  and 
give  them  to  the  Commissioners.  He  said,  "  I  have 
no  one  to  send  to  Kingstown,  can  you  send  any  one  ?" 
I  said,  "  Certainly,  but  you  will  have  to  give  me  a 
letter  to  the  servant,  or  whoever  has  got  them,  to 
give  them  up."  He  said,  "  I  will  do  so."  He  then 
asked  me  whether  he  would  get  an  indemnity  from 
your  Lordships.  I  said  I  really  did  not  know,  he 
seemed  to  have  perjured  himself  a  good  deal. 
(Laughter.)  He  then  asked,  if  he  did  not,  whether 
The  Times  or  Mr.  Parnell  would  prosecute  him.  I  said 
that  I  doubted  the  prosecution  would  be  made  either 
by  The  Times  or  Mr.  Parnell,  because,  if  he  did  not 
get  an  indemnity  I  presumed  thatyouf  Lordships  would 
order  a  prosecution. 

Was  Mr.  Sala  sent  for  by  this  time  P — Oh,  I  should 
say  Pigott  said  to  me,  "  I  shall  go  to  prison,  and 
perhaps  I  am  better  there  than  anywhere  else.  The 
only  thing  I  regret  is  the  position  of  my  children, 
who  will  starve."  I  said,  "  Well,  I  hope  they,  will 
not  starve,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  "  but  if  yoa 
want  me  to  make  any  promise  about  your  children, 
you  must  not  expect  anything  of  the  sort." 

Had  you  in  the  meanwhile  sent  for  Mr.  Sala  ? —  I 
said  to  Pigott,  "  Well,  I  have  not  had  my  breakfast, 
and  I  should  like  to  go  and  have  it."  He  said,  "  I 
will  look  through  my  evidence,  because  I  want  to 
make  a  very  full  confession, and  correct  any  inaccura- 
cies." I  then  rang  the  bell  and  had  copies  of  The 
Times  of  that  morning  and  for  two  or  three  days  back 
brought  him.  I  went  into  the  next  room  and  returned 
about  a  couple  of  minutes  before  Mr.  Sala,  for  whom 
I  had  sent,  arrived. 

Did  he  then  proceed  to  dictate  this  confession  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  take  it  down  as  he  dictated  ? — I  did.  Ho 
said  at  first  he  was  not  ready,  and  waited  about  ten 
minutes,  reading  through  his  evidence. 

Did  you  then  sit  down  and  take  his  confession  from 
his  dictation  ? — Yes,  from  dictation. 

Mr.  Sala  being  present  all  the   time  ? — Yes,  all  the 

time. 

And,  when  it  was  finished,  did  he  read  it,  or  was 
it  read  ? — I  think  I  read  it,  he  standing  behind  me 
looking  over. 

Then  did  he  sign  it  ? — He  signed  it  and  initialled 
each  page,  and  Mr.  Sala  signed  it  as  witness.  Then  I 
said  to  him,  before  he  went  away,  "  Do  you  want  me 
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to  send  for  these  Houston  papers?"  and  he  said, 
"  Yes."'  I  said,  "  Then  you  had  better  give  me  your 
letter."  He  said,  "  I  am  so  nervous  that  I  cannot 
■write  now,  hut  I  will  send  it  to  you."  He  never 
sent  it. 

Have  you  heard  the  postscript  of  the  letterin  which 
the  servant  said  that  she  had  destroyed  all  the  papers 
in  the  black  box  as  directed  ? — Yes. 

And  you  never  got  the  letter  ? — I  never  got  the 
letter  or  heard  anything  more  of  it. 


Mr.  Ueorge  Augustus  Sala,  examined  by  Sir  C. 
EussELL. — Mr.  Sala,  do  you  recollect  receiving  on 
Saturday  morning  last  a  request  in  Mr.  Labouchere's 
writing    to  come  round  to  his  house  ? — Yes. 

And  you  did  corac  round  and  you  saw  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  a  gentleman  you  had  not  known  before  ? — I  saw 
Mr.  Labouchere  in  his  library,  and  a  person  I  had  not 
known  before. 

I  need  not  take  you  through  the  whole  matter 
again.  Yoa  heard  Mr.  Labouchere's  account  of  what 
took  place  when  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  correct  ? — Every  word. 

The  Aitorxey-Ge^hkral.— I  have  no  question  to 
put  to  the  witness,  my  Lord.  I  wish  the  three  state- 
ments made  by  Pigott  to  Mr.  Soames  to  be  put  in  and 
read.  They  have  been  already  called  for  by  Sir  0. 
Kusseil,  and  seeing  that  Pigott's  other  statements 
have  been  read,  it  is  only  fair  that  these  should  be 
read  also. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  object. 


Mr.  .Toseph  Soames  was  then  recalled  and  examined 
by  the  Attorney-General. 

Do  you  remember  Sir  C.  Russell  asking  you  for  the 
original  statement  made  by  Pigott  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1888  ?— It  was  made  by  Pigott  on  the  19th 
of  October. 

Is  it  in  your  own  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

Y'ou  took  it  down  from  Pigott's  statement  in 
Houston's  presence  ? — Yes. 

Just  read  it. 

The  witness  read  the  statement,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  I  sold  the  Irishman  to  Mr.  Parnell.  I  had  inter- 
views and  correspondence  with  him  and  P.  Egan  about 
it.  I  also  on  a  previous  occasion  corresponded  with 
LI.  Harris  and  Jamea  Mullett  about  the  sale.  Harris 
and  Mullett  came  as  messengers  from  Bgan,  who  was 
mostly  in  Paris.  The  agreement  for  sale  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fottrell,  and  was  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Parnell.  On  that  United  Ireland  was  founded.  It 
was  founded  with  Land  League  money.  Neither 
Parnell  nor  Egan  had  money  enough  to  purchase  it. 
Eugene  Davis  had  been  in  my  employ  as  writer  in 
Paris,  but  I  did  not  know  him  personally.  He  con- 
tributed articles  from  Paris.  My  business  connexion 
with  him  ceased  when  I  sold  the  paper.  I  was  on 
friendly  terms  at  this  time  with  Egan.  I  only  had  a 
alight  acquaintance  with  X^arnell.  I  have  never  had 
any  disagreement  with  him.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
National  party.     I  was    one  of    the  Stephens  party  in 


the  Irish  Republican  Erotherhood.  This  has  merged 
into  the  Supreme  Council.  I  have  not  of  late  had 
much  to  do  with  politics.  I  introduced  Egan  to 
Davis.  He  wrote  me  for  an  introduction,  which  I 
gave,  and  for  which  he  wrote,  thanking  me.  I  wrote 
a  special  pamphlet  on  Parnellism, being  an  exposure  of 
the  methods  of  the  party,  for  Mr.  Houston.  I  thus  was 
brought  in  contact  with  him.  That  was  in  the  autumn 
of  18S5.  In  December,  1885,  Mr.  Houston  asked  me 
if  I  could  find  materials  for  other  pamphlets  directly 
implicating  the  leaders  with  the  crimes  hinted  at  in 
the  pamphlet  on  Parnellism.  Mr.  Houston  assured  me 
he  was  only  acting  as  a  journalist  and  political  agent, 
and  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  act  as  a  policeman  or 
informer.  I  objected  at  first,  but  was  induced  to 
undertake  it,  stipulating  that  nothing  I  might  get 
should  be  used  for  police  purposes.  Before  this  time 
Eugene  Davis,  Stephens,  and  another  were  expelled 
from  Prance.  He  went  to  Lausanne,  in  Switzer- 
land. Some  letters  passed  between  us,  and  ultimately 
I  went  to  Lausanne  to  see  him.  That  was  in  January, 
1886.  I  saw  him  there,  and  on  my  return  I  sent  him 
a  cheque  for  £3,  which  really  was  a  retaining  fee,  but 
was  sent  as  if  in  discharge  of  a  debt.  I  proposed  to 
him  to  make  a  statement  before  a  witness  of  all  he 
knew.  That  he  declined.  He  professed  to  know  a 
great  deal  of  the  doings  of  the  Pamellite=  in  Paris. 
He  said  if  he  told  all  he  knew  it  would  be  enough  to 
hang  Parnell  and  some  of  his  followers.  He  professed 
to  be  indignant  with  them  for  some  grievances,  and 
told  me  he  was  determined  to  expose  them,  and  that 
the  only  thing  which  prevented  him  was  that  the 
Fenian  organization  was  obliged  to  assist  Mr.  Parnell 
for  a  time,  which  had  not  expired.  I  came  back  and 
reported  to  Mr.  Houston.  He  pressed  me  to  go  back 
and  have  another  interview  with  him,  which  I  did. 
We  then  came  to  the  understanding  that  he  should 
write  a  pamphlet  embodying  all  he  knew,  particularly 
as  regards  the  doings  in  Paris.  He  then  dictated  a 
narrative  I  produce,  which  I  wrote  on  the  stamped 
hotel  paper  in  pencil.  In  that  statemsnt  and  in  the 
conversation  he  referred  to  letters.  On  that  I  in- 
structed him  to  make  inquiries  about  them.  He  indi- 
cated to  me  where  a  bag  containing  the  letters  would 
be  heard  of.  I  told  Mr.  Houston,  and  handed  him  the 
original  statement.  At  the  interview  I  arranged  to 
give  Davis  £200  for  the  pamphlet,  half  at  once  and 
the  balance  when  it  was  published.  I  paid  him  the 
£100  before  leaving  Lausanne.  Davis  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  after  this.  I  made 
several  attempts,and  made  several  journeys  to  I'ranee, 
and  went  once  to  America  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
remaining  there  about  two  weeks.  Ultimately  in  the 
month  of  July,  1886,  I  got  the  Parnell  letters,  except 
the  two  of  the  16th  of  June,  1882,  and  all  the  Bgan 
letters  except  the  Carey  letter  and  the  one  on  his 
business  note-paper.  Those  letters  never  passed 
through  Davis's  hands  at  all,  but  I  dealt  for  them 
direct.  The  two  letters  of  the  16th  of  June,  1882,  I 
got  from  different  sources,  and  they  were'  a  distinct 
transaction.  I  also  got  the  Egan-Carey  from  another 
source,  and  the  letter  on  business  paper  from  a  further 
source.  I  handed  them  all  to  Mr.  Houston  as  I  got 
them.  I  paid  £500  for  the  letters  in  Paris,  and 
altogether  for  those,  the  other  letters,  and  other 
documents,  £1,200,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Houston. 
1  was  paid  for  my  services  as  I  went  on.  I  had  no 
part  of  the  £1,200.  I  pledged  myself  not  to  give  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  whom  I  got  the  several 
letters,  and  cannot    do    so  without    their    permission. 
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Davis, when  he  got  the  £100,mvested  in  some  scheme. 
He  soon  becamehardup.  Hsyes.of  London, was  a  friend 
of  his.  He  wrote  to  him,  said-  I  was  a  Government 
agent,  and  wanted  to  borrow  £5  of  him.  Some  time 
after  that,  I  met  Hayes  and  Joseph  Carey  in  Paris. 
Hayes  attacked  me  for  having  endeavoured  to  seduce 
Davis  from  his  allegiance.  He  threatened  to  shoot 
me,  and  produced  his  appointment  as  the  Head  Centre 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  for  the  north  of  England. 
I  explained  the  matter  to  him  and  satisfied  him  that 
Davis  was  not  telling  the  truth.  I  afterwards  met 
Hayes  several  times  in  London.  I  oifered  him  to  meet 
Davis  face  to  face.  I  wrote  to  Davis  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  this  led  to  a  correspondence  and  disagree- 
ment. About  this  time  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  from  Davis,  saying  he  had  been 
approached  to  turn  traitor  and  that  he  had  refused. 
Davis  is  up  to  his  eyes  in  everything." 

Examination  continued. — Now,  Mr.  Soames,  did  you 
subsequently  receive  this  statement  in  his  own  hand- 
writing from  Pigott  ? — The  first  thing  I  received  from 
him  was  a  letter  making  two  corrections  inhis  statement. 

That  was  read  the  other  day,  was  it  not  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  think  not. 

The  Attokney-G-enekal.— Of  course,  I  shall  put 
that  letter  in  if  necessary.  When  did  you  receive  this 
statpment  from  Pigott  ? — Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed 
to  state  in  reference  to  the  question  that  on  the  Monday 
after  I  received  the  statement  from  Pigott  I  handed  it 
to  the  Attorney-General  as  disclosing  the  source  from 
whence  the  letters  came,  and  thatthe  blue  pencil  marks 
on  the  document  are  thope  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Ttiat  was  on  the  Monday  after  October  19  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  receive  the  paper  I  have  put  before 
you  ? — About  two  days  afterwards. 

In  order  to  get  the  order  of  time  correctly,  tell  me 
whether  you  received  that  document  before  or  after 
the  statutory  declaration  ? — Before. 

Is  that  in  Pigott's  handwriting  ? — It  is. 

The  Attorney-Geseral  then  read  the  document,  as 
follows  : — 

"  As  I  have  already  stated,  Eugene  Davis  informed 
me  that  he  believed  there  would  he  found  in  Paris  a 
hag  left  behind  by  a  fugitive  '  Invincible  '  in  '83 
(either  Byrne  or  Kelly)  containing  important  letters 
by  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Egan.  Later  on,  when  in 
Paris  in  the  month  of  April,  '86,  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Casey,  but  he  assured 
me  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  Egan  ques- 
tion. Before  leaving  Paris,  however,  I  was  accosted 
one  day  in  the  street  by  a  man  who  evidently  knew 
me.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  printer  who  had  been  in 
my  employment  for  a  short  time  in  the  year  '67,  and 
that  his  name  was  Maurice  Murphy.  I  could  not 
recollect  ever  having  seen  him  previously,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  what  he  told 
me  with  reference  to  his  having  worked  in  my  print- 
ing office  was  true,  inasmueli  as  the  foreman  printer 
himself  engaged  all  the  hands  without  any  reference 
to  me  whatever.  I  met  this  person  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  he  then  informed  me,  of  course  in  con- 
fidence, that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
Society  of  New  York.  This  statement  caused  me  to  in- 
quire if  he  knew  anything  about  the  compromising 
documents  that  I  was  commissioned  to  purchase,  but 
he  could  give  no  information  concerning  them.  He, 
however,  himself   undertook  to  make  inquiries,  and  a 


day  or  two  after  he  informed  me  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained where  they  were,  and  at  my  request  obtained 
copies  of  them,  which  I  forwarded  to  Mr.  H.  Sub- 
sequently this  man  told  me  that  the  documents  had 
been  claimed  by  the  chief  representative  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  in  Europe  as  being  the  property  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  could  not  be  sold  without  the  assent  of 
the  governing  body  in  New  York.  He  suggested  that 
I  should  proceed  there,  and  he  supplied  me  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  late  John  Breslin  of  that 
city.  Accordingly,  I  crossed  over  to  New  York,  in 
May,  1888,  and  had  hardly  arrived  at  the  Metro- 
politan Hotel  when  Breslin  called  upon  me,  having 
been  apprised  of  my  coming  by  a  cablegram  from 
Paris.  On  the  same  day  he  brought  me  in  a  sealed 
letter  addressed  to  Maurice  Murphy  what  he 
said  was  the  necessary  authorization  to  obtain 
the  required  documents  on  payment  of  the 
price  demanded,  and  I  returned  in  the  next 
steamer  to  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  my 
wife  I  did  not  go  to  Paris  for  some  weeks  after 
my  return,  and  on  my  arrival  there  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  Murphy  as  I  did  not  know  his 
address, but  I  at  length  succeeded  and  delivered  to  him 
the  letter  given  me  by  Breslin.  He  informed  me  that 
it  stipulated  that  the  assent  of  other  members  of  the 
organization  in  Paris  to  the  sale  should  be  obtained, 
and  he  undertook  to  procure  it.  Next  night  he  intro- 
duced me  to  a  meeting  of  the  organization,  composed 
of  five  persons,  held  in  a  cafi  in  the  Eue  Eoyale,  at 
which  I  was  compelled  to  take  a  formal  oath  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  1  reveal  the  names  of 
any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  tbe  transaction  should 
I  by  any  chance  afterwards  discover  them,  or  give  any 
clue  that  would  lead  to  the  revelation  of  their  iden- 
tity, and  I  was  warned  that  the  penalty  of  violating 
the  oath  would  be  certain  death.  On  these  conditions, 
with  which  I  made  Mr.  H.  acquainted,  the  letters 
were  delivered  to  me  by  Murphy  next  day  to  whom  I 
paid  the  price  agreed  to  be  given  for  them. 

' '  The  next  batch  of  letters  was  sold  by  another 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  known  as  Tom  Brown, 
with  the  same  formalities  as  the  first  ;  and  the  last 
lot  I  purchased  from  a  different  person,  also  belong- 
ing to  the  organization,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
America,  but  whose  name  I  did  not  know.  In  this 
case,  however,  I  was  not  asked  to  take  any  oath,  but 
it  was  understood  that  the  sale  took  place  under  the 
same  conditions  as  to  absolute  secrecy  that  were 
enacted  in  the  previous  transactions. 

"  I  may  add  that  the  first  batch  of  letters  was 
parted  with  by  the  sellers  with  evident  reluctance, 
and  not  long  afterwards  a  proposition  was  actually 
made  to  me  by  Murphy  to  return  me  the  full  amount 
paid  for  them  if  I  would  get  them  back  again.  But 
I  could  not  do  that.  I  should  also  explain  that 
owing  to  the  false  statements  of  Davis,  in  all  these 
dealings,  I  was  personally  regarded  with  mistrust  and 
suspicion. 

' '  After  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the  letters  in 
The  Times,  Egan  in  the  New  York  Herald  alleged 
that  it  was  forged,  and  that  he  held  proofs  in  his  hands 
that  I  was  the  forger.  But  in  private  he  denounced 
me  as  a  traitor  to  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  I  unearthed 
genuine  documents  and  put  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemies  of  Ireland.  The  result  of  his  denuncia- 
tion was  that  men  were  actually  sent  from  New  York 
to  assassinate  me.  This  can  be  proved  by  Superinten- 
dent Reddy  of  the  Dublin  police,  who  was  sent  to 
apprise  me  of  the  danger  I  was  in,  and,  as  the 
accompanying  letter  will  show,  was  apprehensive  that; 
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if  I  left  home  I  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
murder  by  these  patriots.  For  many  weeks  after- 
wards, until  I  changed  mj  residence,  I  was  under 
police  protection.  In  the  early  summer  of  1879  a 
conTention  of  the  F.B.  was  held  in  Paris,  which  was 
attended  by  the  late  C.  J.  Kickham,  Mat.  Harris, 
and  John  O'Leary,  representing  the  Irish  organiza- 
tion. John  Devoy,  who  came  from  New  York,  was 
present,  and  Michl.  Davitt  also  attended.  At  this 
meeting  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  the  Fenians 
and  the  Parnellites  were  settled,  and  Devoy,  who 
came  to  Ireland  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  land  agitation  in  motion,  was  also  commissioned 
by  the  '  Skirmishing  Fund  '  trustees  to  endeavour  to 
jiurchase  my  papers,  the  Irishman,  &o.  I  had  frequent 
interviews  with  his  representatives,  Matw.  Harris, 
James  MuUett,  and  John  O'Connor,  but  I  could  not 
come  to  terms  with  them.  However,  no  unpleasant- 
ness arose,  and  the  Fenian  Council  continued  their 
support  of  the  papers.  Patrick  Egau  knew  of  the 
negotiations,  but  had  no  part  in  them. 

"  In  September,  1880, the  League  was  almost  at  the 
zenith  of  its  career,  and  its  leaders  resented  the 
somewhat  independent  attitude  my  papers  maintained 
towards  the  agitation.  They  resolved  to  buy  them,  if 
possible.  Bgan  opened  negotiations  with  me  in  Sept., 
'80,  and  we  met  over  the  business  very  often  indeed, 
and  he  took  me  quite  unreservedly  into  his  confidence. 
We  could  not  agree  as  to  terms,  however,  but  he 
advanced  me  £200  on  the  part  of  the  League  to  pay 
off  some  pressing  demands. 

"In  January,  1881, there  were  rumours  of  Government 
prosecutions  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  indictment 
for  sedition  of  Parnell  and  others,  and  even  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Egan,  who,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  had  been  a  memberof  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  F.  B.,  assured  me  that  the  League  had 
made  arrangements  long  previously  to  meet  such 
action  on  part  of  the  Government  by  reprisals  on  an 
extensive  scale.  I  knew  myself  that  Devoy  had  laid 
the  groundwork  of  such  counter  action  when  he  was  in 
Dublin  in  '79 — that  is,  that  he  had  arranged  the 
system  on  which  the  '  Inner  Circle  '  of  the  F.  B.  was 
to  he  organized  for  active  work  when  required. 
Egan  then  explained  to  me  the  precise  inode  of  work- 
ing that  had  been  arranged,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Fenian  leaders  were  willing  to  supply  men 
everywhere  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  League, 
and  asserted  that  they  (the  Leaguers)  had  had  a  hand 
in  some  of  the  outrages,  murders,  and  attempted 
murders  that  had  taken  place  up  to  that  time.  I  put 
the  question  to  him,  was  Mr.  Pamell  cognizant  of  all 
this  ?  His  reply  was  emphatically  that  he  was  ;  that, 
moreover,  no  money  could  be  had  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses attending  such  work  without  his  consent  and 
approval.  By  this  he  meant  that  none  of  the  League 
money  could  be  had  without  Mr.  P.'s  signature  to  a 
cheque,  with  others.  But  he  also  told  me  that  only  a 
select  few  were  aware  that  the  League  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  outrages,  and  that  it  was  all  import- 
ant that  the  alliance  should  be  kept  secret,  inasmueh 
as  should  its  existence  transpire  the  Government 
would  have  ample  warrant  for  suppressing  the  League 
and  indicting  the  leaders  for  treason-felony,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  On  this  occasion  he  made  use  of 
this  threat  (and  I  believe  he  repeated  it  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  terms  to  others)  : — '  We  will  meet 
repression  by  reprisals  ;  if  the  Government  suppress 
the  League  and  imprison  us  we  will  make  the  lives 
of  every   Britisb   official   in   the   country  and  in  Eng- 


land a  burden  to  them  ;  from  the  Prime  Minister 
downwards  every  man  of  them  will  need  a  brace  of 
policemen  to  protect  them,  and  even  then  their  lives 
will  not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase.'  I  considered 
this  at  the  time  mere  idle  boasting  ;  but  soon  after 
I  learned  that  it  was  anything  but  that.  I  had  positive 
proof,  at  all  events,  that  League  money  was  being 
spent  in  '  getting  up  '  outrages.  Early  in  February, 
'81  (I  forget  the  exact  date),  Egan  and  myself  were 
together  in  the  Irishman  office  when  Brennan,  secre- 
tary of  the  Land  League,  Mat  Harris,  and  John 
O'Connor  came,  looking  for  him  to  sign  a  cheque 
which  Brennan  had.  I  saw  the  cheque,  which  was  for 
£200,  and  it  was  signed  by  C.  S.  Pamell.  Egan  signed 
it  in  my  presence  and  returned  it  to  Brennan,  who  then 
left  with  the  others.  Egan  then  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  the  money  was  to  '  square  '  a  Fenian 
centre  in  Claremorris,  co.  Mayo,  who  threatened  to 
interrupt  a  League  meeting  that  was  about  to  como 
off.  Whereupon  I  asked  Egan  was  the  money  for 
the  man  in  question,  that  is  for  his  own  use, 
and  he  replied,  certainly  not,  it  was  to  be  spent 
in  buying  arms,  and  in  '  polishing  off  '  a  landlord  and 
an  agent  who  were  pronounced  to  be  '  obnoxious.' 
About  a  week  after  this  Bgan  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  after  a  few  days  it  was  known  that  he  had  gone 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by  Parnell    soon   after. 

"  Soon  after  I  was  made  aware  of  the  formation 
of  the  'Invincible  '  ring  (though  not  by  that  title,  but 
simply  of  the  '  Inner  Circle')  ;  my  sub-editor,  Jam?s 
O'Connor,  brother  of  John  O'Connor,  the  agent  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  was  kept  regularly  informed  by  his 
brother  of  all  the  proceedings.  He  was,needlcsstosay, 
himself  a  Fenian,  and  from  him  I  heard  of  the  visits  to 
Dublin  of  Frank  Byrne,  Tynan,  Sheridan,  Eyan,  Torley, 
and  one  or  two  others,  whose  names  I  forget,  all  on 
the  same  business,  that  is,  of  the  Inner  Circle.  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  also  that  Sheridan 
was  getting  money  from  Egan  in  Paris  and  bringing  it 
over  here  for  distribution  ;  and  I  know  that  Mullett 
was  one  of  the  four  directors  of  the  Inner  Circle,  a 
fact  which  I  learned  from  himself.  In  July  of  this 
year  ('81)  I  completed  the  sale  of  the  Irishman, 
&c.,  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  the  League,  but  though  aftei 
that  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  learning  much 
concerning  the  doings  of  the  allied  Leaguers  and 
Fenians,  yet  I  was  able  to  keep  pretty  well  aucourant 
with  their  proceedings  by  means  of  correspondence 
and  casual  intercourse  with  some  of  them,  so  that  I 
was  morally  certain  when  the  Phosnix  Park  murders 
took  place  who  was  '  in  it  '  and  who  arranged  it. 

"  All  this  I  am  prepared  to  afBrm  on  oath,  and  to 
stand  by  it." 

The  Pkesidkkt. — What  is  the  bearing  of  this  docu- 
ment ?•  Is  it  a  part  of  Mr.  Soames's  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  put  the  letters  for- 
ward ? 

The  Attoeney-Gbnbkal. — My  Lords,  I  thought 
it  right,  as  far  as  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  are 
concerned,  that  all  that  they  had  before  them  when 
they  called  Mr.  Pigott  as  a  witness  should  be  put 
before  the  Court. 

Examination  continued.— Do  you  produce  the 
statutory  declaration  which  Pigott  swore  in  Dublin, 
before  Mr."  William  Deverell  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1887  ?— Yes  ;  and  also  this  letter  of  May  21, 
1888,  from  Superintendent  Reddy  to  Pigott. 
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TheATTORNBV-GBNEEAL  read  the  letter  asfoUows: — 

"  Detective  Department,  Metropolitan  Police, 
Dublin,  2lBt  May,  1887. 
"  Dear  Sir. — Referring  to  our  conversation  last 
evening,  may  I  ask  you,  unless  you  have  any  objec- 
tion, to  drop  me  a  line  from  time  to  time,  giving 
your  address  or  intended  movements  while  out  of  Ire- 
land. You  may  rest  assured  if  you  do  that  I  shall 
treat  the  matter  in  the  most  confidential  manner,  and 
only  use  it  in  your  own  interest. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 
"  William  Reddy,  Superintendent. 
"To  R.  Pigott,  Esq." 

The  Attobnby-Gbneral  read  Pigott's  statutory 
declaration  as  follows  : — 

"  On  Sunday,  October  14,  1888,  a  gentleman 
named  Whelan,  a  stranger  to  me,  called  at  my  place 
at  Kingstown  and  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  Lon- 
don that  night  to  meet  a  party  from  New  York  who 
wished  to  see  me  on  important  business.  As  he  would 
not  give  me  any  further  information  I  declined  to  go. 
Next  day  he  called  to  say  that  he  was  authorized  to 
tell  me  that  the  interview  with  the  American  gentle- 
man would  take  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  in  the  presence  of  that  gentleman. 
I  still  declined  to  go  without  further  information. 
Next  day  he  again  called,  and  introduced  an  American 
gentleman  who  gave  his  name  as  John  Sinclair,  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  the  representative  of  Patrick 
Egan,  and  had  come  over  specially  from  New  York  to 
make  arrangements  for  Egan's  defence  before  the 
Commission.  He  asked  me  it  I  had  any  of  Egan's 
letters  in  my  possession,  and  that  if  so  he  was  pre- 
pared to  purchase  them  at  a  high  price.  I  replied 
that  I  had  no  such  letters  or  any  other  documents  in 
Egan's  handwriting.  He  finally  informed  me  that  he 
would  make  me  a  proposition  in  a  few  days  at  an 
address  in  London  which  he  would  send  me,  and  gave 
me  £5  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
over.  On  the  17th  of  October  he  wired  me  from 
London  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Reply  paid.  Would  it  suit  you  to  come  over 
Friday  or  Saturday  ?  Reply  John  Sinclair,  19, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.' 

"  I  replied  that  I  would  go  over  on  either  of  tbese 
days  on  hearing  from  him.  Not  hearing  from  him  on 
Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  I  wired,  asking  him  did  he 
still  desire  to  see  me,  and  he  replied,  '  Certainly,  I 
cabled  my  Western  friend  (Egan),  He  is  coming 
East.  You  will  hear  all  details  on  Sunday.  Kindly 
be  prepared  to  act,  and  make  your  arrangements.'  I 
left  Kingstown  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October, 
and  arrived  in  London  next  morning.  I  called 
at  the  address  No.  19,  Henrietta-street,  that 
Sinclair  gave  me,  bat  he  was  not  known  there. 
On  the  20fch  of  October  (Sunday)  he  tele- 
graphed to  me  at  Kingstown — '  Am  ready  for 
you  ;  reply  your  wishes.  My  address  is  17,  not  19, 
Henrietta-street.'  On  the  same  day  I  called  at 
No.  17,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding  him  at  home. 
I  left  a  letter  for  him,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  time 
to  see  me.  Late  that  evening  he  called  on  me  at 
Anderton's  Hotel,  and  agreed  that  a  meeting  should  be 
arranged  for  me  with  Mr.  Labouchere  or  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  and  he  telegraphed  that  evening—'  To- 
morrow, at  my  place,  at  8  evening.  Sinclair,  17, 
Henrietta-street.'  I  accordingly  attended,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  him  alone.    After  some  conversation, 


he  asked  me  would  I  be  disposed  to  help  Mr.  Egan, 
and,  if  so,  what  sum  of  money  I  would  require  for  my 
evidence.  I  declined  to  name  any  sum,  and  reminded 
him  that  I  had  made  no  tender  of  evidence  whatever, 
and  that  on  the  contrary  I  had  come  expecting  to  re- 
ceive a  proposition  to  '  help  Egan  '  from  either  Mr. 
M'Carthy  or  Mr.  Labouchere,  neither  of  whom  were 
present  on  the  occasion.  He  then  read  for  me  a  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Labou- 
chere, to  the  eSect  that  my  evidence  would  be  de- 
sirable. He  pressed  me  strongly  to  accompany  him  to 
that  gentleman's  house,  but  I  declined,  and  said  I 
would  be  prepared  to  meet  Mr.  Labouchere  at  any 
time  he  would  appoint  on  the  following  day.  Late 
that  night  he  wired — '  To-morrow  morning,  at  H 
sharp,  at  my  place.  Sinclair,  17,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden.' 

"  I  had  acquainted  Mr.  Houston  with  all  that 
passed  as  here  narrated,  and  he  was  cognizant  of  and 
approved  each  step  I  took  up  to  this  point.  But  he  then 
informed  me  that  counsel  was  of  opinion  that  I  should 
proceed  no  further, and  that  I  had  better  not  meet  any 
of  the  parties  named.  Accordingly,  I  wired  Sinclair 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  October — '  Cannot 
keep  appointment,  and  matters  have  been  so  unsatis- 
factory that  I  will  not  proceed  farther.  Pigott.' 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Houston's  caution,  however,  I 
could  not  resist  following  up  the  affair.  I  was  aware 
that  the  ParnSllites  would  charge  me  with  forging  the 
letters,  and  I  wished,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what 
grounds  they  had  for  so  absurd  an  accusation.  I 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  which 
this, is  a  copy  : — 

"  '  Private  and  Confidential. 

"  '  Anderton's  Hotel, 

"  '  Fleet-st.,  Oct.  23,  1888. 
This    letter    has    been   read  already,    and    therefore  I 
will  merely  read  a  paragraph  in  it  ;— 

"  '  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
friendly  conversation  with  you  with  a  view  to  an 
arrangement,  or  with  Mr., M'Carthy,  or  (better  still, 
to  save  time)  with  Mr.  Parnell  himself.  Nothing 
may  come  of  it, but  no  harm  can  be  done  to  anyone,  as 
of  course  what  passes  will  be  entirely  confidential — as 
I  am  sure  you  will  also  regard  this  letter,  which  per- 
haps you  will  send  me  back  when  you  have  read  it,  so 
that  I  may  destroy  it,  and  it  may  have  highly  import" 
ant  results. 

"  '  As    I    have   reason  to  believe  I  am  watched,  it 
may  be  difficult  to    arrange    for  an  interview,  but  per- 
haps you  can  suggest  a  safe  place. 
"  '  Faithfully  yours, 

"  '  Ed.  Pigott. 

"  '  H.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  M.P.' 

"  To  this  letter  I  received  the  following  reply  next 
day  :— 

"  '  24,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W., 
"  '  Oct.  25th,  '88.' 
This  reply  has  also  been  read. 

"  I  did  not  receive  this  letter  until  after  the  time 
appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  telegraphed  Mr. 
Labouchere  informing  him  of  the  fact  and  asking  him 
to  name  another  hour.  He  replied  by  telegraph — '  At 
seven  this  evening.  Labouchere.'  I  attended  at  the 
appointed  time  and  found,  contrary  to  my  expectation! 
Mr.  Parnell  along  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  The  •  con- 
fidential conversation  '  opened  with  a  '  distinct 
pledge  from  each  of  the  gentlemen  that  what  would 
pass  would  be  regarded  as  quite  private  and   confideu- 
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tial.  and  that  nothing  that  would  transpire  would  be 
used  by  any  one  to  the  prejudice  of  either  side.  A 
long  and  desultory  talk  followed.  I  stated  that  my 
d'esire  was  to  avoid  giving  evidenon,  and  as  such  evi- 
dence as  I  could  give  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  damag- 
ing to  Mr.  Parnell's  case,  I  suggested  that  if  the  sub- 
r(Bna  with  wtiich  I  had  been  servo  1  would  be  witb- 
drawn  I  would  not  appear  at  all.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  listened  to,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chero  strongly  asserting  that  they  held  undoubted 
proof  that  I  was  the  forger  of  the  letters.  This  I 
quite  as  positively  denied,  holding  that  such  proof 
could  not  be  given  ;  nevertheless  they  bolh  adhered 
to  what  they  said,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  task 
of  endeavouring  to  convince  me  that  the  only  escane 
from  the  dilemma  I  was  in  lay  in  going  into  the  box 
and  swearing  that  I  had  fabricated  the  document, 
thereby  becoming  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the 
Judges  securing  me  against  subsequent  proceedings, 
either  civil  or  criminal.  After  some  time  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  called  me  outside  the  door  and  cautioned  me 
not  to  make  any  mention  of  money  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
because  that  would  be  a  matter  entirely  between  him- 
self and  myself.  Then  the  conversation  proceeded  as 
before,  and  I  endeavoured  to  fence  the  fishing  ques- 
tions put  to  me,  until  the,  to  me,  very  startling 
incident  of  the  sudden  entrance  of  Mr.  George  Lewis, 
interrupted  it,  I  had  no  intimation  whatever  that 
this  gentleman  was  expected,  and  I  then  realized  that 
I  had  been  caught  in  a  trap  .«:et  for  me  by  these  con- 
epirators,  and  resolved  that  I  would  pay  them  back 
in  their  own  coin  and  do  all  I  coald  to  deceive  then. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  threatening  and  persuasive  by  tm-ns. 
He  warned  me  that  if  I  appeared  for  The  Times  he 
would  have  me  arrested  at  once  on  leavir.g  the  box  on 
a  charge  of  perjury,  inasmuch  as  his  proofs  that  I  was 
the  forger  of  the  letters  were  incontestible.  Later  on 
he  stated  the  nature  of  their  proofs.  He  said  that 
Messrs.  Egan  and  Parnell  had  kept  copies  of  letters 
written  to  me  in  the  year  '81,  in  which  occurred 
words  and  phrases  that  also  ajipeared  in  the  letters, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  disputed,  and  the  allega- 
tion is  that  I  copied  these  words  and  phrases  m  forg- 
ing the  letters,  so  that  they  appear  identical  in  the 
copies  and  in  the  letters  published. 

"  I  pointed  out  that  such  '  proof  '  was  worthless, 
inasmuch  as  copies  could  be  fabricated  for  the  purpose 
without  trouble,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  swear  that 
no  letters  from  either  Parnell  or  Bgan,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  I  gave  Mr.  Houston, 
remained  in  my  possession  after  the  completion  of  the 
pale  of  my  papers  to  Mr.  Parnell,  in  August,  1881, 
such  as  I  had  received  up  to  that  time,  having  either 
been  destroyed  or  left  in  the  office  files,  or  somewhere 
on  the  premises  disposed  of.  Still  they  insisted  that 
I  was  in  fact  the  '  forger,'  and  suggested  that  I 
should  confess  that  I  was  so.  Mr.  Labouchere  nro- 
tested  that  if  I  would  but  confess  that  I  concocted  the 
letters  I  would  at  once  become  the  most  popular  man 
in  Ireland  :  that  I  might  make  sure  of  a  seat  in 
Parliament  ;  that  if  1  went  to  America  I  would  be 
welcomed  by  a  torchlight  procession  ;  there  was  no 
limit,  Vii  said,  to  the  popularity  that  would  be  mine 
it  I  would  only  declare  on  oath  that  I  had 
swindled  The  Times  ;  and  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment bo  beckoned  me  out  of  the  room  to  state  that 
if  I  would  do  what  was  wanted  he  would  guarantee 
lo  pay  me  £1,000.  I  had  previously  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  couverssltion  that  I  expected  to  get  £5,000 
from  The  Times,  which  was  not  true,  and  it    was  this 


intentionally  misleading  statenient  of  mine  that 
elicited  Mr.  Labouchere's  offer.  He  cautioned  me, 
as  before,  that  I  was  to  say  nothing  of  this  either  to 
Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Lewis,thoughI  overheard  him  iaa 
distant  part  of  the  room  discussing  with  Btr.  Lewis  the 
amount  he  would  offer.  Mr.  Lewis  also  suggcslel 
that  it  might  be  possible,  if  I  would  but  consent  to  do 
what  was  required,  to  avoid  putting  me  in  the  witness 
bos.  I  had,  he  urged,  only  to  .make  a  statement  to 
him  next  day  at  his  office,  acknowledging  that  I  was 
the  forger  of  the  letters,  and  he  would  at  once  com- 
municate the  fact  that  I  had  done  so  to  The  Times, 
witb  the  result  that  the  letters  would  be  withdrawn 
ani  the  matter  hushed  up.  My  answer  lo  that  was 
that  did  I  assent  to  so  outrageous  a  proposition  The 
Times  would  be  bound  to  prosecute  me  for  perjury 
and  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences.  He  ridiculed 
such  a  notion  as  that,  and  protested  that  The  Times 
Would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  with- 
drawing documents  that  they  know  are  spurious.  In 
brief,  for  several  hours  I  was  exposed  to  the  succes- 
sive bullying  aui  cajoling  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  suave 
persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Parnell, and  thesomewhat  boister- 
ous counsel  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  and,  at  last,  only 
eijcaped  by  the  promise  that  I  would  think  the  matter 
over  and  see  Mr.  Lewis  next  day. 

**  Accordingly  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  me  to  my  hotel, 
to  receive  my  '  statement,'  he  said,  though  I  made 
hitn  no  such  promise.  However,  I  gave  him  a  bold 
outline  of  what  I  had  previously  stated  to  Mr.Soames, 
to  the  accuracy  of  which  I  am  to  swear,  omitting 
names  and  other  particulars.  He  seemed  much  dis- 
appointed, but  deftlare;!  that  it  was  an  immense  relief 
to  him  to  learn  that  Captain  O'Shea  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  letters.  To  draw  him  on,  therefore,  I 
asked  him  that  should  I  succeed  in  inducing  The  Times 
to  withdraw  the  letters  by  informing  them  that  I  had 
been  deceived,  and  now  believed  them  forgeries, 
would  that  satisfy  Mr.  Parnell's  requirements,  and 
he  at  once  replied  that  it  would,  and  suggested  that  I 
should  communicate  not  only  with  Mr.  MacDonald, 
of  The  Times,  but  with  Mr.  Soames  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  I  further  asked  him  would  the  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Labouchere  stand,  and  his  reply  was 
*  Certainly,  it  would,'  and  furthermore  recommended 
me,  if  I  had  any  doubts  on  the  point,  to  go  at  once 
and  see  Mr.  Labouchere  himself  on  the  subject.  He 
then  left  to  confer  with  Mr.  Parnell.  I  did  not  visit 
Mr.  Labouchere. 

"  On  Friday,  the  25th  of  October,  I  received  a 
letter,  of  which  this  is  a  copy  :— 

"   '  10  and  11,  Ely-place,  Holborn,    London, 
E.G.,  Octr.  25,  88. 

"  '  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  call  here 
at  5  o'clock  to-morrow  to  see  our  Mr.  Geo.  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Parnell. 

"   '  Yours  truly,        "  '  Lewis  and  Lewis 

"  '  Kichd.  Pigott,  Esq.,  Anderton's  Hotel.' 

"  I  attended  accordingly,  and  found  both  gentlemen 
together  waiting  me.  Mr.  Parnell's  manner  was 
distinctly  threatening,  and  Mr,  Lewis  was  offen- 
sively so.  Mr,  Parnell  at  once  proceeded  to 
cross-examine  mo  upon  the  *  statement  '  I  was 
alleged  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Lewis,  that  is,  Mr. 
Lewis's  notes  of  what  passed  between  us  on  the 
previous  day,  but  I  declined  to  be  cross-examined. 
Both  ho  and  Mr.  Lewis  informed  me  that  they  had 
decided  that  nothing  short  of  my  going  into  the  wit- 
ness box  and  swearing  a  lie,  and  what  I  am  sure  they 
know  is  a  lie,  that  is  that  I  forged  the   letters,  would 
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satisfy  them.  They  could  and  would  prove  that  I  had 
done  so.  I  ventured  to  ask  if  they  could  what  did 
they  want  with  my  evidence  ?  To  this  no  reply  was 
vouchsafed,  but  Mr.  Tarnell  declared  that  he  could 
prove  other  forgeries  against  me — that  is,  that  I  ob- 
tained money  from  a  Dublin  bank  on  forged  documents. 
This  I  declared  to  be  a  lie  pure  and  simple.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  manager  of  both  the  National  and 
Hibernian  Banks  in  Dublin,  where  I  kept  accounts, 
will  testify  that  in  all  my  dealings  I  was  honest  and 
straightforward.  The  National  Bank,  which  held 
security  over  my  place,  would  have  lost  heavily  from 
inability  to  realize  the  amount  of  their  advance  with- 
out my  assistance,  and  after  I  concluded  the  sale  of 
my  Dusmess  to  Mr.  Pamell,  I  paid  the  Hibernian 
Dank  a  sum  of  between  £300  and  £400,  for  which  they 
had  not  any  security  whatever,  and  which  they  could 
not  recover.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  prejiarej  to 
swear  that  shortly  before  the  period  Mr.  Pamell  him- 
self was  in  the  habit  of  issuing  cheques  on  the 
National  Bank,  for  which  he  had  made  no  provision, 
and  which  wereaccordlnglydishonoured.  What  further 
passed  on  this  occasion  was  but  a  repetition  of  what 
occurred  at  Mr.Labouchere's,  and  I  left  on  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Lewis  again,  on  my  return  to  London  a  week  or  so 
thereafter. 

"  I  had  always  intended  to  tell  Mr.  Houston  all 
that  transpired  at  these  interviews,  but  hesitated  to 
do  so  until  I  had  proof  positive  that  the  other  parties 
had  not  kept  faith  with  me.  I  had  not  long  to  wait. 
The  cross-e.xamination  of  Captain  O'Shea  made  it  evi- 
dent to  me  that  I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  formed 
the  opinion  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  snare  deliberately 
set  by  '  honourable  '  men,  so  called,  to  betray  me.  I 
allude  to  the  question  put  to  Captain  O'Shea  by  Sir 
I  harles  llussell  as  to  whether  he  was  aware  that  Mr. 
Houston  had  taken  me  to  Mr.  Soames's  otEce.  Tbis  I 
felt  sure  Lewis  had  learned  from  me  and  me  only." 
Then  is  set  oat  the  letter  of  November  2,  1S88,  taxing 
Mr.  Lewis  with  having  divulged  his  conversation  with 
him,  and  Mr.  Lewis's  reply  thereto  of  the  same  date. 
The  statement  proceeds  : — 

"  I  may  remark  in  the  above  letter  that  the  state- 
ment that  I  told  Lewis  that  I  knew  the  letters  were 
spurious  when  I  bought  them  is  an  outrageous  lie. 
But  even  if  it  were  true  it  is  of  no  account,  inasmuch 
as  feeling  that  I  had  been  taken  in  I  felt  justified  in 
saying  anything  that  would  fend  to  mislead  those  who 
had  deceived  me,  and,  of  course,  what  I  told  Mr. 
Soames  is  true,  and  I  am  to  swear  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  truth.  Lewis's  game  now  is  to  deny  every- 
thing that  I  assert  as  having  been  said  on  either  side, 
and  I  may  safely  assert  that  he  is  the  most  outrageous 
liar  I  ever  met." 

Alter  setting  oui;  some  more  letters  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Lewis,  he  goes  on  : — 

"  On  the  day  following,  Tuesday,  the  6th  of 
November,  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  Law  Courts 
just  as  the  Commission  had  adjourned  for  luncheon,  and 
encountered  Lewis.  He  paused  as  if  wanting  to  speak 
to  me,  but  as  I  passed  on  he  shouted  after  me,  '  We'll 
have  you  in  the  witness  box  soon  and  show  you  up,' 
or  something  to  that  effect.  Later  in  the  day  a  man 
called  at  the  hotel  with  a  letter  from  Lewis,  but  I 
merely  glanced  at  it,  saw  it  was  a  communication  of 
the  usual  pattern,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  sent  it 
back  to  him  by  post  unread." 

Examination  resumed. — When   did   you  receive  that 


statement  from  Pigott  ? — My  recollection  is  that  I  re- 
ceived it  either  after  I  was  examined  or  during  the 
time  I  was  under  examination. 

Sir  G.  Eusskll. — All  these  statements,  so  far,  are 
what  he  swore  in  Court. 

.The  PEEi3iDENT.— The  object  is  to  show  what  state- 
ments Pigott  has  made.  1  think  I  have  already  inti- 
mated on  what  ground  we  should  allow  this  to  be 
read,  that  it  is  in  a  degree  a  personal  explanation  of 
M.  Soames. 

Cross-examined  by  Sir  C.  Eussell.— I  want  to  ask 
y  ou ,  Mr .  Soames,  tbis  statement  speaks  of  Mr .  Houston  as  a 
journalist  and  political  agent  ;  did  you  ask  what  Mr. 
Houston  was  political  agent  for  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  a^k  Mr.  Houston  what  political  agent  bo 
was  ? — I  did  not.  I  knew  he  held  the  position  of 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 

Therefore,  when  Mr.  Houston  introduced  himself,  or 
was  alleged  to  have  introduced  himself,  to  Mr, 
Pigott,  did  you  understand  he  introduced  himself  as  a 
journalist  or  political  agent  or  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  ? — That  is  what  Mr.  Pigott 
says. 

Did  yoa  ask  Mr.  Houston  anything  on  the  subject  ? 
— You  will  find  what  I  asked  Mr.  Houston  written  in 
his  own  handwriting  in  the  paper  you  hold  in  your 
hand.     I  asked  him  nothing  more. 

Sir  C.  Kussell.— This  is  the  statement  ; — "  I  corro- 
borate the  statement  of  Pigott  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  did  not  acquire  the  letters  for  The  Times. 
I  first  showed  Mr.  MacDonald  the  Egan  and  Parnell 
letters  in  November,  1886,  and  left  them  in  his  pos- 
session that  he  might  satisfy  himself  about  them.  No 
arrangement  was  made  about  them,  and  ultimately  I 
was  recouped  the  expense  to  which  I  had  been  put. 
The  first  payment  was  in  May,  1887,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  letter." 

Is  that  his  entire  statement  ? — It  is.. 

Did  Mr.  Houston  make  any  statement  in  addition  to 
this  y — Yes.  I  asked  him  to  make  his  own  statement 
in  writing.  That  is  the  only  statement  he  has  made 
besides  the  one  you  have  there. 

Did  you  treat  him  in  that  respect  differently  to  any 
other  witness  ? — No  ;  it  is  my  rule,  as  far  as  I  pos- 
sibly can,  to  make  every  witness  write  his  own  state- 
ment. It  is  a  rule  I  invariably  follow.  I  cross- 
examine,  as  a  rule,  also,  but  I  did  not  pursue  that 
course  in  regard  to  Mr.  Houston. 

When  did  he  write  his  own  statement  ? — I  can  give 
you  the  exact  date,  but  not  from  memory. 

Was  it  long  after  the  21st  of  October  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
I  had  his  statement  before  he -was  put  into  the  box.  I 
had  not    read    it  when  I  was  put  into  the  box  myself. 

Did  you  notice  Pigott's  statement  with  regard  to  the 
black  bag  and  the  supposed  letters  which  were  left 
behind  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  from  Pigott  in  order  to 
fix  the  place  at  which  it  was  alleged  they  were 
found  ? — I    did    not.    I  had  no  interview  with  Pigott 
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after  he  made  that  statement  until  I  had  given  mj 
evidence. 

Am  I  to  take  it  that  you  did  nothing  in  the  way 
of  endeavouring  to  fix  the  locality  in  which  was  the 
alleged  room  ? — I  did  not. 

He  mentioned  two  names  in  the  statement  ? — Hq 
mentioned  several  names,  but  only  two  were  connected 
with  the  letters.  He  meptioned  the  names  of  Maurice 
Murphy  and  Tom  Brown. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  about  "  Tom  Brown  "? — 
No  ;  but  I  made  inquiry  about  Maurice  Murphy.  I 
knew  there  was  a  man  named  Murphy  who  passed 
under  the  name  of  "  Enright,"  who  had  been  in 
America,  and  was  then  in  Paris. 

.Are  you  aware  that  Pigott  admitted, on  cross-exami- 
nation, that  he  had  invented  the  name  of  Maurice 
Murphy  ? — I  did  not  hear  you  ask  him  the  question, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  his  declaration 
he  made  to  Mr.  Shannon  he  said  that  Maurice  Murphy 
was  an  assumed  name. 

When  was  the  name  of  Casey  first  mentioned  by 
him  ? — I  do  not  think  he  ever  mentioned  it  to  me  in 
conversation.  Unless  it  is  in  the  statement  he  wrote 
himself,  he  did  not  mention  it. 

Do  you  recollect  the  statement  in  one  of  the  letters 
where  Pigott  says  that  counsel  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  any  further  interviews  with  Mr. 
O'Brien  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  counsel  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

In  his  statutory  declaration  of  November  11,  1888, 
Pigott  says  : — "  The  manager  of  the  Hibernian  Bank 
in  Dublin,  where  I  keep  an  accoimt,  can  testify  to 
the  nature  of  my  dealings,  and  that  I  am  honest  and 
straightforward."  He  also  says,  "  Mr.  Parnell  de- 
clares he  can  prove  other  forgeries  against  me — that 
is  to  say,  that  I  had  obtained  money  from  the  Hiber- 
nian Bank  on  forged  documents."  Did  you  ask  Pigott 
about  that  ?— No.  I  had  no  interview  with  him  after 
he  made  that  declaration. 

Did  you  write  to  him  demanding  any  explanation 
about  that  ? — No. 

Did  you  cause  any  one  to  write  to  the  Hibernian 
Bank  ? — No  ;  and  one  reason  why  I  did  not  was  that 
when  I  did  go  there  they  told  me  they  would  put 
every  possible  difEculty  in  my  way. 

You  said  that  before  ? — I  do  not  recollect    doing  so. 

You  did  when  the  question  of  the  examination  of  the 
fcooks  arose.— Well,  they  have  not  only  said  they 
would  put  every  difficulty  in  my  way,  but  they  have 
done  it. 

Did  Pigott  tell  you  of  a  series  of  charges  of  forgery 
made  against  him  from  1875  to  1881,  continuously, 
year  by  year  ? — You  have  before  you  every  single 
statement  Pigott  ever  made  to  me. 

Mr.  Healy  rose  and  was  about  to  cross-examine  the 
witness,  when 

The  Pkesident  said,— The  question  we  are  now 
upon  does  not  affect  you.  We  are  now  solely  upon  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

Mr.  Healy. — I   understand    I    am  one  of  the  co-con- 


spirators, and  in  my  own  interest  I  wish  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — But  the  only  question 
now  is  that  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  with 
which  you  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  Pkesident  (to  Mr.  Healy).— It  does  not  relate 
to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Healy. — I  submit  that  it  relates'to  us  all. 

SiK  C.  EtJSSELL.— May  I  point  out  that,  as  I 
understood,  your  Lordships  admitted  this  evidence,  not 
because  it  was  evidence  against  these  parties,  but 
rather  to  allow  the  Attorney-General,  to  explain  the 
circumstanes  in  which  The  Times  took  these  letters, 
and  to  show  some  foundation  for  the  statement  that 
the  conduct  of  The  Times  had  been  hond-fide.  It  is 
on  that  question  I  understand  Mr.  Healy  rises. 

The  President. — I  said  it  was  a  personal  explana- 
tion I  would  allow. 

Sir  C.  EnssELli.— It  was  with  that  view  that  I  put 
questions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  same 
direction  Mr.  Healy  proposes  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  Healy. — Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
matter  against  your  Lordship. 

The  President.- Well,  really,  Mr.  Healy,  my 
only  object  is  to  save  time.  The  point  we  are  on 
does  not  reflect  upon  you.  I  d6  not  in  the  least  mean 
that  you  are  not  entitled  to  cross-examine  generally, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled  to  do  so  on  the 
particular  matter  on  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Mr.  Healy. — I  do  not  think  I  have  troubled  your 
Lordships  for  the  past  foUr  months. 

The  President. — No. 

Mr.  Healy. — I  understand  all  this  evidence  has 
been  put  in  against  us  as  co-conspirators.  I  refer  your 
Lordships  to  section  9  of  the  Act,  which  says  that  any 
witness  may  be  cross-examined  on  behalf  of  any  of 
the  persons  charged.  . 

The  President. — We  are  too  familiar  with  that 
Mr.  Healy.  If  you  do  not  take  your  suggestion  from 
me  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr.  Healy. — Very  well,  I  will  bow  to  your  Lord- 
ship's ruling. 

Ee-examined  bytheATTORNEY-GENERAL. — Th'j  only 
statement  made  to  you  about  the  charge  of  forgery 
was  contained  in  the  statutory  declaration  made,  in 
which  Pigott  declares  the  thing  is  a  lie  pure  arid 
simple  ? — That  is  the  only  statement. 

Sir  C.  RtrssELL. — Of  course  it  is  in  your  Lordship's 
hands,  but  there  are  certain  statements  in  this  latter 
statement  which,  although  not  evidence  against  any 
of  the  persons  charged,  nevertheless  impute  certain 
things  to  Mr.  Lewis,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  he 
entirely  denies.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  not  think 
it  going  too  far  to  recall  him  to  deny  them. 

The  President.— I  will  admit  his  evidence  on  the 
same  ground  that  I  have  admitted  the  other  evidence. 


Mr.  George  Lewis  was  then  recalled,  and,  in  answei 
to  Sir  C.  Eussell,  said,— I  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Pigott  on  October  26  last,  when  Mr.  Parnell  was  pre- 
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sent.    That  was  the  last  interview  I  had  withMr.Pigott. 
Ihe    following  are  my  notes  of  what  took  place  : — 

"  Mr.  Pigott  called  by  appointment  to-day  at 
5  o'clocli  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Parnell  produced 
to  him  the  photographs  of  the  original  letters  and 
asked  him  to  point  out  to  him  what  letters  were  con- 
tained in  the  first  parcel  delivered  to  Mr.  Houston. 
He  picked  out  five  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's,  namely  : — 
'  Dear  JE,'  9  1  82  ;  the  Lord  Frederick'  Cavendish 
letter,  15  5  82  ;  two  letters  dated  '  Tuesday,';  '  I  am 
sure  you  will  feel,'  June  16,  82.  Three  letters  of 
Egan's— viz.,  '  My  dear  Friend,'  Feb.  24  '81  ;  'I 
am  in  receipt  of  your  note,  June  10,  '81  ;  '  Your 
two  letters,'  June  18,  '81.  The  second  batch  con- 
tained all  the  other  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  and  one 
from  Bgan  to  Carey.  Mr.  Parnell  asked  him  the  name 
of  the  person  from  whom  he  purchased  the  iirst  batch  ; 
he  refused  to  state  it.  He  said  that  he  had  copies  of 
the  first  batch  which  were  in  his  own  handwriting,  and 
which  were  made  by  him  before  he  made  the  purchase 
of  them,  and  which  he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Houston. 
Mr.  Parnell  asked  him,  '  What  story  was  told  to  you 
by  the  person  who  sold  the  letters  as  to  how  he  came 
into  possession  of  them  ?'  Mr.  Pigott  said,  *  I 
won't  say.'  Like  questions  were  put  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  other  two  lots,  but  Mr.  Pigott  equally 
declined  to  say  the  name  of  the  person,  or  what 
story  was  told  him  by  that  person.  Mr.  Parnell  asked 
him  whether  he  knew  the  person  in  Paris  from  whom 
he  made  the  iirst  purchase  before.  He  said  he  did. 
I  asked  him  where  he  lived  in  Paris  ;  he  declined  to 
say,  but  said  he  knew  the  place,  and  Mr.  Parnell 
asked  him  where  he  was  now,  and  he  said  he  was  in 
Paris  now.  Mr.  Parnell  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
the  man  from  whom  he  bought  the  two  lots  previously, 
and  he  said  ho  had  known  him  previously.  Mr.  Par- 
nell said  to  him,  '  You  are  not  making  a  full  disclo- 
sure ;  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  forged  the 
letters,  or  the  majority  of  them,  and  we  have  proof 
that  you  did  so;'  atd  I  said,  '  What  is  the  use  of  your 
telling  these  lies  when  you  admitted  to  me  that  you 
did  forge  them,  and  that  you  did  so  when  in  a  state 
of  destitution  ?'  He  said,  '  I  did  not  say  so  to  you.' 
I  said,  '  You  told  me  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  had  left  the  room,'  and  he  said  he  did  not 
tell  me  so.  I  said,  '  You  have  told  so  many  lies  that 
you  seem  to  forget  what  you  did  tell.'  I  then  said  to 
him,  'Can  you  account  to  me  why  you  should  have  paid 
£550  for  letters  which  you  believed  at  the  time  were 
forged  ?'  He  said,  '  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be 
forged.'  I  said,  '  You  told  me  yesterday  that  you 
believed  them  to  be  forged  when  you  bought  them  ; 
you  saw  me  write  down  the  statement  yon  made  when 
you  made  that  statement,'  to  which  he  made  no 
answer.  I  said,  '  Will  you  explain  what  had  occurred 
between  the  time  you  say  you  purchased  the  first 
batch  of  letters  and  the  time  when  you  wrote  to 
Archbishop  Walsh  to  induce  you  to  write  to  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  when  you  saw  The  Times  letter  pub- 
lished in  The  Times,  that  you  believed  it  to  be  a 
forgery?  He  said,  '  I  decline  to  give  any  information 
upon  that  point.'  I  said,  '  Yon  did  write  to  Arch- 
bishop Walsh,  as  you  told  me  yesterday,  that  you 
believed  them  to  be  forgeries.'  He  said,  '  I  did,  and 
I  wanted  to  assist  Mr.  Parnell  to  prove  them  to  be 
forgeries.  The  Archbishop  returned  me  my  two  letters 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  keep  such  letters  about  him  for 
fear  they  should  fall  into  other  hands.'  I  then  asked 
him,  '  When  you  went  to  America,  whom   ^xA   you  go 


to  seek  ?'  He  said,  '  I  went  to  find  out  anything  I 
could.'  I  asked  him,  '  Whom  did  you  see  in  America  ?' 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  three  or  four  persons. 
Ford  and  Miss  Ford,  Luby,  and  General  Burke.  I 
asked  him,  '  Did  you  inquire  from  them  whether  they 
had  any  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  ?'  He  said,  '  Oh, 
no.'  I  said,  '  Can  yo'i  mention  the  name  of  any 
person  from  whom  you  inquired  in  New  York  for  any 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Parnell  ?'  He 
considered,  but  said  he  could  not.  He  said,  '  Why  do 
you  ask  these  questions  ?'  I  said,  '  Because  it 
strikes  me  as  a  most  singular  thing  that  you  should  go 
to  New  York  to  seek  letters  of  Mr.  Parnell's  from  no 
one  at  all.  If  you  had  gone  to  find  any  particular 
person  I  could  have  understood  it,  but  you  say  you 
did  not.'  He  said,  '  I  was  paid  for  going,  and  why 
should  I  not  therefore  go  ?'  I  asked  him  whether 
all  the  sums  of  money  he  received  for  the  letters  were 
paid  in  bank-notes.  He  said  they  were  paid  in 
bank-notes,  I  asked  him  whether  they  were  large 
bank-notes  ;  he  said  he  believed  they  were.  I 
asked  him  did  he  take  a  receipt  from  either  of  the 
persons  from  whom  he  purchased  the  letters.  He  said 
he  did  not  ;  he  thought  Mr.  Houston  knew  the  names 
of  the  persons  from  whom  he  made  the  purchases,  and 
thac  he  had  also  informed  Mr.  Houston  at  the  time  of 
the  statements  that  they  had  made  to  him  as  to  how 
they  became  possessed  of  them,  but  he  still  declined 
to  give  any  information  upon  this  point.  Mr.  Parnell 
again  told  him  that  he  was  not  telling  the  truth  and 
that  he  was  the  forger,  and  that  he  would  either  have 
to  admit  it  when  he  went  into  the  box  or  perjure  him- 
self, and  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  distinctly  forbade 
the  Commissioners  from  giving  a  certificate  to  any 
witness  who  committed  perjury.  He  then  said  he 
hoped  to  get  The  Times  to  withdraw  the  letters.  I 
asked  him  how  he  would  do  that.  He  said  that  he 
should  write  to  Mr.  Houston  and  state  that  he 
believed  the  letters  to  be  forgeries.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  The  Times  would  not  accept  any  such  state* 
ment  ;  they  would  want  to  know  how  he  knew  them 
to  be  forgeries,  what  proof  he  could  give  them  that 
they  were  forgeries.  He  said  that  he  could  write  and 
satisfy  them  upon  this  point.  He  felt  certain  that  if 
he  wrote  to  The  Times  The  Times  would  withdraw  the 
letters.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  was  useless  his 
having  any  such  belief,  because  I  felt  sure  the  Com- 
missioners were  determined  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
these  letters,  and  would  insist  upon  his  being  examined, 
and  that  the  Attorney-General,  for  The  Times,  as  well 
as  ourselves  and  the  Commissioners,  would  get  the 
truth  out  of  him.  He  then  said  that  he  contemplated 
writing  to  Mr.  Houston  stating  the  letters  were 
forgeries  and  writing  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General 
to  say  that  he  had  done  so,  but  he  should  not  do  so 
until  he  had  moved.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that.  He  said  he  should  go  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
Both  I  and  Mr.  Parnell  warned  him  that  if  he  left  the 
country  a  warrant  would  be  out  for  his  arrest,  and 
that  he  would  be  arrested  on  his  return  and  kept  in 
prison,  although  the  Commission  might  have  been 
dissolved  ;  and  we  both  pointed  out  that  the  only 
course  for  him  to  adopt  was  to  go  into  the  witness" 
box  and  tell  the  whole  truth.  The  Commissioners  had 
the  power  to  give  him  a  certificate  if  he  told  the 
truth,  and  I  further  told  him  that  unless  he  did  tell 
the  truth  when  in  the  witness-box  Mr.  Parnell  would 
certainly  prosecute  him  for  perjury.  He  then  said 
that  he  would  admit  in  the  witness-box  that  he  had 
forged  them  rather  than  be   prosecuted   for   perjury. 
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He  said  he  was  going  home  to-night  to  Dublin,  but 
would  return  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  could  see  me  on  his  return.  I  told  him 
he  could  do  so.  He  said  could  Mr.  Parnell  be  present. 
I  said  if  he  would  give  roe  24  hours'  notice  I  would 
arrange  that  Mr,  Parnell  should  meet  him  here.  Mr. 
Pigott  also  stated  that  Mr.  Houston  had  told  him  that 
The  Times  would  produce  persons  who  had  seen  these 
letters  before  they  came  into  his  (Pigott's)  possession. 
I  said  to  him,  '  You  remember  the  other  night  you 
said  to  me,  **  Suppose  I  could  produce  persons  who 
saw  them  Before  they  came  into  my  possession?" 
Was  it  you  said  this  to  Mr.  Houston  or  Mr.  Houston 
who  said  it  to  you  ?'  He  said,  '  It  was  Mr.  Houston 
who  said  it  to  me.'  I  said,  '  You  remember  you 
made  that  statement  to  me  the  other  night.'  He  said 
'  Yes,  but  it  was  a  mistake.'  I  said  to  him,  '  Well, 
Mr.  Pigott,  it  looks  more  as  if  you  said  it  to  Mr, 
Houston,  because  if  you  remember  the  other  night 
you  said  The  Times  tad  offered  you  £5,000  if  you 
would  go  into  the  witness-box  and  establish  the 
authenticity  of  Ihe  letters  ;  whereas  yesterday  you 
told  me  that  you  had  written  to  Mr.  Houston  offering 
to  give  evidence  if  they  gave  you  £5,000.  You  see 
bow  impossible  it  is  to  depend  upon  anything  you  say.' 
To  which  he  made  no  answer." 

SiK  C.  PiUSjSELL. — One  other  question,  Mr.  Lewis. 
In  that  final  statement  Pigott  in  substance  says  this — 
that  you  said  that  you,  and  I  think  also  Mr.  Parnell, 
would  be  satisfied  if  he  wrote  to  The  Times  and  stated 
that  the  letters  were  forgeries.  Did  you  ever  make 
such  a  statement  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was 
convinced  before  I  ever  saw  him  that  Pigott  was  the 
forger  of  these  letters,  and  I  acted  under  that  belief. 


Mr.  Houston  then  rose,  and  said, — I  am  sorry  to 
intrude  ou  your  Lordships,  but  as  a  number  of  charges 
have  been  made  against  me  

The  President. — Do  you  desire  to  correct  any 
statement  made  in  your  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Houston. — I  do  not,  my  Lord.  I  simply  desire 
to  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  present  myself 
fur  cross-examination.  I  desire  also  to  say  that  I 
should  be  quite  willing  to  give  any  security  or 
guarantee  whatever  for  my  continued  attendance 
here. 

The  Attorsey-Genebal. — I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter  at  all. 

Th«  President.— I  think  Mr.  Houston  has  put  it 
quite  properly.  He  says  that  he  is  willing  to  sub- 
mit himself  for  cross-examination. 

The  Attorney-General.— Sir  Charles  Eassell 
asked  him  to  attend  and  to  produce  his  bank-books. 
He  did  produce  them,  and  no  question  whatever  has 
been  asked  on  them. 

The  President.— I  think  that  if  you  desire  to 
cross-examine  Mr.  Houston,  Sir  Charles  

Sir  C.  Kussell.— I  would  ask  your  Lordship  not 
to  call  upon  me  to  do  it  at  this  stage.  We  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  eliciting  further  facts  from 
Pigott.  We  do  not  yet  despair  of  that.  I  do  not 
believe  any  statement  of  Pigott's  because  I  do  not 
^lace  the  least  reliance  on  what  he  said. 


The  President. — It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  are  in 
a  position  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Houston  on  this 
particular  point  on  which  we  have  been  engaged  it 
should  be  done. 

SlE  C.  EnssKLL. — If  Mr.  Houston  has  any  explana- 
tion to  give  or  correction  to  make  of  anything  he  Has 
said,  or  if  he  has  any  evidence  to  give  bearing  on 
this  particular  point,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
But,  so  far  as  my  cross-examination  is  concerned,  I 
ask  your  Lordships  not  to  press  me  to  take  it  at  this 
moment. 

The  President. — Of  course,  I  cannot  tell  what  may 
take  place  hereafter.  You  need  not  say  anything 
more  then,  Mr.  Houston. 


Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  now  ask  your  Lordships  to 
exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  you  under  section  T, 
and  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters. 

The  President. — We  will  consider  the  point. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  must  point  cut,  while 
I  do  not  in  any  way  propose  to  dwell  on  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  your  Lordships'  exercising  your  dis- 
cretion to  make  a  report,  that  in  the  face  of  the 
statement  made  by  Sir  C.  Kussell  to  your  Lordships 
that  behind  Pigott  there  was  a  foul  conspiracy,  at 
least  before  any  such  report  should  be  asked  for  or 
mad<3,  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Houston  should  be 
completed.  Further,  if,  as  Sir  C.  Russell  says,  he  still 
hopes  to  elicit  facts  from  Pigott — which  I  sincerely  hope 
he  may  be  able  to  do  by  Pigott  being  brought  to 
justice— with  regard  to  this  question,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  would  be  right  that 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  touching  this  part  of  the 
case  should  be  before  you  before  your  Lordships 
undertake  the  framing  of  a  report. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — That  has  and  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,  as  to  which  the  Attorney-General  has  dis- 
tinctly, on  behalf  of  his  clients,  withdrawn  his  case. 
That  is  the  only  point. 

The  President. — I  may  point  out  that  what  the 
Attorney-General  has  said  with  regard  to  Sir  C. 
Russell's  charge  of  a  foul  conspiracy  has  no  bearing 
upon  this  point  which  we  are  now  asked  to  consider. 
We  have  a  limited  duty  and  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  only 
to  report  on  the  charges  and  allegations  made  against 
the  several  persons,  and  it  would  not  be  part  of  our 
duty  to  make  any  report  on  the  suggestion  of  a  foul 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  anybody  behind  Pigott. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  quite  agree,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — Very  well,  then,  that  will  stand 
over  for  us  to  consider. 

The  Attorney-General,- I  think  it  would  be 
important  that  the  document  which  Mr.  Soames  has 
in  Pigott's  handwriting  should  be  produced  and 
marked  and  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Court. 

The  President  assented. 


The  Attorney-General. — I  have  now,  my  Lords, 
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to  deal  with  that  part  of  the  case  which  relates  to 
the  Irish  World.  The  iirst  matter  I  shall  bring  before 
your  Lorilships  is  the  extracts  from  the  Irish  World 
which  are  actuallj  cited  in  "Parnellism  ami  Crime." 
I  shall,  however,  tender  other  extracts  from  that 
paper.  The  first  extract  I  shall  read  will  bo  found  on 
pa;,'a  199  of  the  Blae-book. 

SlE  C.  E'JSSELL. — My  learned  friend  now  proposes 
to  read  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World  newspaper  of 
October  24,  1885,  which  begins  with  a  reference  to 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt  of  October  7,  1885.  I  want  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  what  the  evidence  is 
with  reference  to  the  connexion  of  the  Irish  World 
with  the  persons  ciiarged,  and  I  think  that  matter 
would  be  conveniently  discussed  here. 

The  ATTOENEY-fiENEKAL.— I  shall  le  perfectly 
willing  to  consider  that  question  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  more  general  parts  of  the  case  ;  but  at 
present  I  think  it  is  better  to  confine  the  arguments 
to  **  Parnellism  and  Crime."  I  am  going  to  give 
evidence  of  this  specific  paper  of  October-  24,  1885, 
which  quotes  a  letter  of  Mr.  Davitt's  of  October  7, 
1SS5.  We  are  now  dealing  witli  the  truth  of  charges 
and  allegations  made  in  *' Parnellism  and  Crime,"  and 
the  charge  and  allegation  in  this  particular  instance 
was  that  Michael  Davitt,  in  a  letter  which  was  com- 
municated to  the  Irish  World,  had  made  a  certain 
statement  with  regard  to  the  connexion  of  Patrick 
Ford  with  the  Land  League  in  America  and  with  the 
Land  League  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  an 
allegation  concerning  one  of  the  persons  charged,  and 
I  desire  to  show  that  that  allegation  is  (rue.  That  is 
the  ground  on  which  I  put  in  this  jiarticular  extract. 

The  Pkesidknt. — Very  well,  let  us  deal  with  that 
first.  The  question  is,  How  do  you  propose  to  prove 
it? 

The  Attorhey-Genekal.— By  the  production  of 
the  Irish  World.  The  author  of  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime  "  says  that  the  Irish  World  stated 
that  Mr.  Davitt  made  this  statement,  and  I 
submit  that  the  production  of  the  paper  would 
be  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  statement 
was  true.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Davitt 
denounces  that  particular  allegation  as  untrue  or  not, 
but  I  propose  to  prove  that  it  is  true,  as  alleged  in 
"  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  and  as  set  forth  in  a  foot- 
note there,  that  such  a  letter  did  appear  in  the  Irish 
World.  There  is  a  particular  charge  or  allegation 
made  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  that  Mr.  Davitt 
adojited  a  certain  course,  and  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  on  the  question  of  the  truth  of  that  allega- 
tion, the  first  step  that  ought  to  be  taken,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Irish  World. 

SiK  H.  James. — I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words, 
iny  Lords.  We  have  a  statement  in  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime  "  that  in  the  Irish  World  a  certain  letter 
from  Mr.  Davitt  appeared.  In  the  note  to  the  extract 
there  is  "  Irish  World,  October  24,  1885,"  which 
conveys  to  the  public  that  the  proof  which  is  given 
in   support  of  the  allegation  that  Mr,  Davitt  wrote  to 


the  Irish  World,  is  the  appearance  of  the  letter  in 
the  Irish  World  of  Octofeer  24th,  1885.  If  this  were 
shut  out  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  If  no  proof  wero 
given  of  the  appearance  of  the  letter  my  learned 
friend  would  be  entitled  to  say,  "  you  have  made  a 
false  statement."  We  ask  no  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  prove  that  the  statement  did  appear  in  the  Irish 
World. 

SlK  C.  EussELL.— My  learned  friends  have  laboured 
a  point,  my  Lords ,  on  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  at 
all.  If  the  object  of  this  evidence  is  merely  to 
prove  the  statement  in  the  Irish  World,  I  am  not  in- 
structed to  raise  any  objection  to  that.  But  there  is 
a  broader  point.  Mr.  Davitt  does  not  deny  in  the 
leait  having  written  the  letter,  and  your  Lordships 
will  recollect  he  read  to  your  Lordships  a  long  speeqh 
giving  the  whole  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Land 
League.  The  point  is. not  merely  to  prove  whether  or 
not  The  Times  inserted  a  paragraph  from-  the  Irish 
World  which  did  in  fact  appear  in  the  Irish  World — 
for  it  may  be  taken  that  it  did  appear  in  that  paper. 
The  I'oint  is  whether  my  learned  friends  propose  todo 
this  with  aviewto  make  each  andallof  the  defendants 
responsible  for  all  thit  has  appeared  in  the  Irish 
World. 

The  Peesident. — I  think  we  may  avoid  raising  the 
point  at  present.  These  extracts,  I  understand,  are 
notoflerednowas  evidence  of  the  facts  related  in  them, 
but  to  justify  the  statements  in  The  Times  that  such 
and  such  statements  appeared  at  various  dates  in  the 
Irish  World. 

Sir  C.  KuSSELl. — We  do  not  allege  that  the  par- 
ticular statement  which  has  been  referred  to  did  not 
appear  in  the  Irish  World. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal  then  read  from  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
"  O'Donuell  v.  Walter  "  :  — 

"  The  Irish  World,"  wrote  Michael  Davitt  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1885,  "which,  cf  course,  means  Patrick 
Pord,  has  almost  always  been  *  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  ''  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from  Dart- 
moor ;  and  if  I  have  had  to  differ  occasionally  with 
some  of  its  teachings  and  to  criticize  the  wisdom  of 
its  plans  for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  the  unselfish  patriotism  which 
prompted  such  plans,  or  forgot  the  unparalleled  ser- 
vices which  you  rendered  to  the  Land  League  move- 
ment from  its  very  inception  until  its  organization — 
but  not  its  spirit — was  suppressed  by  the  Government 
of  England.  Indeed,  no  truthful  historian  can  write 
the  record  of  that  organization  and  its  giant  assault 
upon  the  citadel  of  felonious  Irish  landlordism  with- 
out recognizing  the  fact  that  the  chief  inspiration  of 
the  movement,  its  spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial 
strength  came  from  the  Irish  World." — {Irish  World, 
October  24,  1885.) 

"  I  believe,"  the  same  authority  added  last  May, 
"  that  three-fourths  of  the  enormous  sum  of  money 
received  by  the  Land  League  from  America  was  sub- 
scribed through  the  appeals  which  were  made  by 
Patrick  Ford  in  his  paper,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  hundreds  of  branches  of  the  auxiliary  American 
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Leagne  which    was    organized  by  the  Irish  World." — 
{Freeman's  Journal,  May  28,  1886.) 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Davitt's  contribution    on  May  28, 
1886,  was  read  at  the  request  of  Sir  C.  Russell." 
,  The  Attorney-General. — I   propose   now  to  read 
Mr.  Parnell's  letter    to    the  Irish  World,  dated  Janu- 
ary 26,  1881. 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — I  object  for  a  special  reason.  It 
will  be  proved  before  your  Lordships  that  on  this 
occasion  a  really  very  brief  communication  was  ex- 
panded into  a  very  long  one,  and  then  printed. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  cannot  accept  that  as 
a  fact  without  proof. 

The  President. — At  present  it  is  put  forward  as  a 
suggestion  only. 

The  Attorney-General.— Then  I  will  assume  for 
the  present  that  the  whole  of  this  letter  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  Mr.  Parnell's,  and  I  will  read  the  extract 
only: — "  Thanks  to  the  Irish  World  audits  readers  for 
their  constant  co-operation  and  substantial  support  in 
our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its  ulti- 
mate success."  The  next  extract  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  has  already  been  read  ; — "  None  of  us,"  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  declared,  "  whether  we  are  in  America 
or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be  satis- 
fied until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which  keeps 
Ireland  bound  to  England."  {Irish  World,  March  6, 
1880.) 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  learned  friend  is  reading 
these  paragraphs  as  if  they  were  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General.- The  last  extract  which  I 
have  read  is  evidence,  because  Major  Le  Carcn  said 
in  the  witness-box  that  it  was  a  correct  report  of  what 
Mr.  Parnell  said. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Yes  ;  Major  Le  Caron 
was  asked,  "  Were  you  a,t  Cincinnati  when  Mr.  Par- 
nell made  that  speech,  and  io  the  report  accurate  ?  " 

Sir  C.  Russell. — That  does  not  make  the  Irish 
World  evidence. 

The  President. -p-No,  but  it  is  proof  that  this  par- 
ticular thing  was  said. 

The  Attorney-General  was  about  to  read  another 
passage,  when 

The  President  interposed,  intimating  that  the 
passage  in  question  seemed  to  be  a  mere  summary  of 
something  that  had  appeared  in  the  Irish  World. 

The  Attorney-General.— Your  Lordship  has  ruled 
that  we  are  justified  in  reading  such  extracts  from  the 
Irish  World  as  are  quoted  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime." 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Only  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  such  extracts  appe.ared  in  the  Irish  World. 

The  President. — That  is  not  a  substantiation  ;  nor 
does  it  tend  to  substantiate  any  charge  against  any- 
body here.  Therefore  you  must  confine  yourself  not  to 
those  cases  where  you  have  given  arisitmS;  but  where 
you  quote  specific  passages  we  shall  allow  them  to 
be  given  on  the  principle  that  we  have  already  laid 
down. 


The  Attorney-General. — Certainly,  my  Lords. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 
On  its  reassembling, 

The  Attorney-General  said, — The  next  passage  I 
have  to  refer  to  is  page  200.  "  All  parts  of  Ford's 
paper  teem  with  praises  of  the  '  political  agent  called 
Dynamite.'  "  "  '  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,'  says  Ford,  in 
his  issue  of  September  15,  1883,  '  sitting  with  us  in 
the  private  office  of  the  Irish  World,  Brooklyn,  the 
night  before  he  sailed  for  Ireland,  informed  us  that 
Mr.  Parnell  told  him  the  first  subscription  that  was 
ever  paid  into  the  organization  was  from  '  Trans- 
atlantic' " 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Reid).— I  reserve  to  you 
leave  to  correct  any  quotations  that  may  be  inaccu'« 
rate. 

The  Attorney-General.— April  11,1882,  page  201, 
Freeman's  Journal  : — "  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  indeed, 
'  was  the  first  to  enter  the  compartment  and  greet  Mr. 
Parnell,  whom  he  warmly  shook  by  the  hand.  That 
gentleman  appeared  delighted  at  seeing  him,  and 
expressing  {sic)  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  him.'  "  ■ 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — My  Lords,  my  admission  of  that 
is  generally  subject  to  correction. 

The  Attorney-General. — Irish  World,  May 
20,  1882  :— "  On  the  10th  Mr.  Patrick  Bgan 
sent  two  telegrams  from  Paris.  The  one  gave  Ford 
his  cue  about  the  murders,  and  thanked  him  for  a 
heavy  subsidy  ;  the  other  scouted  a  suggestion  in  the 
Dublin  Freemanthsit  the  League  should  offer  a  reward 
for  the  assassins'  arrest,  and  declared  the  writer's 
•  determination  that  if  one  penny  of  the  Land  League 
Fund  were  voted  for  such  a  purpose  he  would  at  once 
resign  the  treasurership.'  " 

Mr.  Asquith. — Admitted  only  as  to  the  words  in 
inverted  commas. 

The  Attorney-General.— Page  200  :— "  Loud 
above  the  general  chorus  of  infernal  jubilation  and 
blasphemous  thanksgiving  over  the  new  instrument  of 
havoc  and  of  carnage  rise  the  homicidal  ravings  of 
the  maniac  '  Transatlantic'  '  London,'  this  wretch 
instructs  his  co-conspirators,  '  consisting  of  4,000,000 
of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  world,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  criminal  classes,  who  number  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  .  .  .  Make  a  note.  Spread  the  light  I 
O,  spread  the  light  !'  This  letter  is  printed  in  the 
same  column  with  one  from  the  secretary  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell's '  constitutional  agitation.'  " 

Mr.  R.  T.  Keid. — The  admission  only  related  to 
the  quotations. 

The  Attorney-General.— March  12,  1881. 

The  President. — This  letter  is  printed  in  the  same 
column. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid. — That  is  what  I  am  not  in  a  posi« 
tion  to  admit,  because  I  have  really  never  seen  it. 
In  regard  to  the  quotations  as  they  stand,  let  it  be 
admitted,  subject  to  our  finding  anything  wrong  and 
giving  notice  hereafter,  that  the  quotations  are  accu- 
rate.  Let  the  Attorney-General  tell  us  \rhat  he  wishes 
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ns  to  admit,  and  we  will  probably  be  able  to  admit  or 
deny  by  looking  at  the  Irish  World. 

The  Attop.ney-General.— My  Lords,  I  accept  Mr. 
Eeid's  suggestion.  "  '  By  all  means  send  the  Irish 
World  into  Ireland.  Its  power  for  good  is  wonder- 
ful.'" That,  I  think,  my  Lords,  will  be  found  in 
the  Irish  World  of  February  12,  1881.  "  In 
March  he  adjured  them  to  '  relax  not  in  their 
good  work  '  of  '  spreading  the  light  '  in  Ireland." 
That  is  March  14,  1881,  Irish  World.  Then  he 
"  '  claims  the  merit  for  Ireland  '  of  first  resorting  to 
this  new  mode  of  murder."  That  is  Irish  World,  June 
12,  1880.  "  He  exults  in  the  horrible  assassination 
of  Irish  landlords  as  '  executions  ofland  thieves.'  " 

Sir  C.  EtTSSELL. — My  Lords,  it  is  obvious 
to  your  Lordships  that,  in  view  of  the  admis- 
sion that  my  friends  have  made,  what  my 
friend  is  really  doing  is  insidiously  to  have  these 
things  published  and  reported  in  the  papers,  and 
repeated  in  the  reports  of  these  proceedings. 

The  President. — They  have  been  already  pub- 
lished. 

The  Attobney-Geseeal. — I  was  asked  bymy  friend, 
Mr.  Reid,  to  read  the  paragraphs  from  the  papers  so 
that  he  might  check  them. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Ebid. — Yes,  but  not  in  public  ;  you 
could  do  it  in  private. 

The  Attorney-General. — This  one  with  reference 
to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  on  page  200—— 

The  President. — Very  well,  that  is  sufficient  to 
refer. 

The  Attorney-General.— September  15,  1883.  I 
notice  I  have  passed  one  just  above  it  about  the  fling- 
ing of  vitriol  ;  that  is  in  the  Irish  World  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1880. 

Sir  C.  Etjssell. — My  Lords,  it  now  appears  that 
my  learned  friend  is  quoting  not  only  from  one 
number  or  from  one  year,  but  from  a  series  of  years. 
Then  I  again  ask  your  Lordships  to  rule  whether  the 
Irish  World  newspaper  is  to  be  treated  as  evidence. 

The  President. — No  doubt  this  is  a  very  important 
question,  and  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  discussed 
now.  1  suppose  it  could  be  put  in  this  way — these 
are  passages  wnich,  if  the  Irish  World  is  admissible 
in  evidence,  you  would  point  to  as  not  such  as  would 
meet   the  sanction  or  approval  of  those  charged. 

Sib  C.  Eussell.— Certainly. 

The  Attorney-General.— My  Lords,  of  course  I 
will  take  any  course  your  Lordships  think  right.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  argue  now  if  your  Lordships  think 
it  convenient. 

The  President.— I  think  it  is.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  passages  you  are  able  to  select 
from  the  Irish  World  are  to  be  admitted  as  evidence 
iu  this  case  against  the  persons  charged. 

The  Attorney-General.- I  need  scarcely  say  your 
Lordships  will  allow  me  afterwards  to  give  the  other 
passages  which  do  not  fall  within  this  ruling. 

The  Peesident.— Yes  ;  that  you  can  do. 

Sir   C,   Russell.- While   my   learned  friend     is 


getting  the  Nation  I  would  like  to  understand  our 
position.  I  admit  the  Nation  to  be  evidence — and  1 
presume  my  learned  friends  who  represent  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  will  admit  that  it  is  evidence— against  Mr. 
Sullivan,  but  as  regards  anybody  else  I  do  not  admit 
the  admissibility  of  the  Nation.  The  only  grounds 
upon  which  it  could  be  put  that  the  Nation  is 
evidence  are — (1)  either  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
Nation  was  the  organ  of  the  party  supported  by  Mr. 
Farnell  and  his  associates,  or  (2)  that  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  was  one  of  the  so-called  conspirators,  so 
that  evidence  against  him  would  be  evidence  against 
the  others,  and  then  it  must  be  within  the  objects  and 
machinery  in  and  by  which  the  supposed  conspirators 
have  agreed  to  act  in  concert. 

The  President.- We  will  keep  our  minds  opea 
upon  the  question. 

Sir  H.  James. — The  first  entry  is  from  the  Nation 
of  the  13th  of  March,  1880,  in  which — I  presume  as  an 
advertisement — appears  the  heading  "  Irish  National 
Land  League,  "with  the  announcement  that  the  follow- 
ing sums  had  been  received  since  the  last  acknow- 
ledgment on  March  6  : — "  Irish  World,  New  York, 
£100  to  relief  fund,  and  £100  to  Land  League  Fund." 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — These  are  two  items  in  a  column 
containing  acknowledgments  of  various  sums, 
beginning  with  the  Irish  Relief  Fund,  and  ending 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  £1  from  the  Eev.  J, 
Healy. 

Sir  H.  James.— The  next  entry  is  May  1,  1880  .— 
"Irish  WorZd,New  York  (relief  fund),  £300  3s.  9d.  ; 
per  Irish  World  (political  fund), £281  16s.  10*d." 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — This  purports  not  to  be  an 
original  publication  in  the  Nation,  but  an  extract 
from  the  Irish  Times  newspaper. 

Sir  H.  James. — There  is  a  report  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Egan,  Mr.  Quinn,  Mr. 
Kettle,  Mr.  T.  Healy,  and  others  being  present,  Mr. 
Lalor  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Davitt  made  a  speech  on 
general  matters.  Then  on  the  8th  of  May  there  is  a 
report  of  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Land 
League,  present  P.  Bgan,  Davitt,  Brennan,  Eoyton, 
and  others.  Bgan  announced  the  receipt  of  subscrip- 
tions of  £600  for  the  political  fund  from  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  New  York,  and  £131  from  the 
Irish  World  for  the  relief  fund,  and  £131  for  the 
political  fund. 

The  President. — That  appears  to  be  the  same  sum. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  think  they  are  different  sums,  my 
Lord  ;  the  amount  is  divided  between  the  two  funds. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  Nation  of  the  15th  of 
May.  At  a  League  meeting,  Mr.  Sexton  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Egan  announced  the  receipt  oi 
£163  15s.  4d.  from  the  Irish  World  for  relief 
purposes,  and  a  similar  sum  for  the  political 
fund.  On  the  22d  of  May  there  is  only  a  sub- 
scription to  the  relief  fund  from  the  Irish  World, 
£82  14s.  ;  on  the  29th  of  May,  £42  14s.  9d.  for  the 
relief  fund,  and  a  similar  amount  for  the  land  League 
funds   generally,  and   per  the  Irish    WerM  S106  10s, 
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for  the  political  fund.  June  19,  subscribed  per 
Irish  World  for  League  funds,  £43  4s.  5q., 
and  Irish  World  subscriptions  of  £47  19s.  4d. 
to  each  of  the  two  funds,  relief  and  political  ;  26th 
June,  Naiional  Land  League  meeting,  present  Egan, 
Brennan,  Boyton,  Kettle,  and  others;  Egan  announced 
the  receipt  of  £537,  £47  Is.  5d.  being  for  the  relief 
fund  and  £47  Is.  5d.  tor  Land  League  funds,  I  presume 
tke  general  funds. 

SlE  C.  EtrsSELL.— I  will  admit  that  the  Land 
League  received  considerable  sums  through  the  Irish 
World,  subscribed  by  various  people,  but  the  National 
League  has  not  received  a  penny  from  it. 

Sir  H.  James. — Nearly  every  week  through  July 
and  August,  18S0,  appear  subscriptions  in  the  Nation 
from  the  New  York  Irish  World,  and  in  November 
there  are  large  sums  announced  ;  also  in  January, 
1831.  On  the  22d  of  January  appear  suras  received 
from  branches  in  America,  and  also  on  February  2B. 
This  ,  goes  on  through  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
1881.  The  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League 
is  October,  1881. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — The  National  League  was  founded 
October  17,  1882. 

Sir  H.  James. — After  the  suppression  of  the  League 
contributions  were  sent  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
and  then  the  National  League — I  take  it  from  my 
learned  friend — was  established  in  October,  1882. 

SlE  C.  Edssell.— So  I  understand. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  do  not  say  it  for  cer- 
tain, but  X  think  that  it  will  appear  that  there  are 
acknowledgments  of  contributions  from  the  Irish 
World  very  much  later  than  the  date  which  Sir  0. 
Russell  has  suggested.  I  think  it  will  appear  so, 
and  I  should  argue  the  point  on  the  assamption  that 
we  put  before  your  Lordships  evidence  that  money 
coming  from  America,  from  the  Irish  World,  did  go 
to  the  same  persons  after  that  date. 

Sir  G.  Eussell.— Well,  you  had  better  show  your 
proof  of  the  fact  before  making  the  assumption. 

The  Attorney-General. —I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
actually  in  a  position  to  prove  it  until  1  have 
called  a  gentleman  from  the  bank,  but  we  have 
got  it  at  any  rate  that  up  to  the  year  1882  money  was 
received  for  League  purposes  from  the  Irish  World. 
I  will  argue  it  on  that  basis,  although  there  may  be 
a  distinction  as  to  a  later  period  of  time.  I  will  take 
it  that  at  present  we  have  only  to  prove  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  receipt  of  money  from  ih^IrishWorldup 
to  1882,  as  against  the  Land  League  up  to  1881,  and 
after  that  date  against  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  for  as 
we  suggest,  the  evidence  already  proves  them  to  be 
one  continued  organization.  I  subhiit,  my  Lord,  that 
the  Irish  World  is  evidence.  There  is  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  brought  to  your  Lordships'  notice,  and 
which  has  been  proved.  I  will  take  what  I  may  call 
in  the  IJrst  instance  direct  acts.  We  have  proved  through 
several  witnesses  the  Irish  World  being  gratuitously 
distributed  in  Ireland  at  the  various  branches  of  the 
Laud    League  throughout  a  period  of  time,  varying  in 


some  places  from  some  months  to  two  years  in  others. 
In  this  case  no  evidence  whatever  was  given  of  the 
paper  being  sold  ;  no  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  paper, 
except  in  one  instance  in  the  town  of  Galway.  Now, 
my  Lords,  there  was  one  case,  and  only  one,  in  which 
a  policeman  said  he  believed  that  the  Irish  World 
was  for  sale. 

SirC.  Russell. — There  wasthe  central  agent  inDablin. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  recollection  is  that, 
except  Larkin,  the  correspondent  of  the  7)'»s7i  World, 
there  was  no  central  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  paper. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — Murphy  was  the  lady's  name. 
Your  witness  Sheridan  mentioned  it. 

The  attorney-General. — I  state  the  evidence  as  I 
recollect  it.  Now,  in  all  these'  cases  copies  were 
marked  for  free  distribution.  The  witness  Farragher 
stated  in  his  examination  that  during  the  time  he  was 
at  the  central  oiSoe  of  the  League  there  arrived  from 
America  large  packets  of  the  Irish  World.  They  were 
broken  up  and  sent  away  to  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
is  that  the  Irish  World  was  sent  to  the  head  office  of 
the  Land  League,  and  from  there  sent  out  tor  distri- 
bution—for what  purpose  except  that  of  preaching  the 
doctrines  advocated  in  its  columns  I  cannot  under- 
stand. I  now  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  Sir  0. 
Russell  that  Mr.  Davitt  does  not  deny  that  he  wrote 
the  letter  in  which  a  statement  is  made  that  Patrick 
Ford  has  always  been  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  that  he  had  rendered  unparalleled  services  to 
the  League,  and  that  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  greatest  part  of  its  financial  strength 
came  from  the  Irish  World.  Sir  Henry  James  has 
been  reading  from  the  Nation  the  sums  of  money  re- 
ceived as  contributions  from  the  Ir%sh  World,  and 
they  amount  to  between  £50,000  and  £100,000. 

The  President. — For  the  Land  League  as  distin- 
guished from  relief  ? 

The  Attorney-General.- Yes,  the  exact  figure  ac- 
knowledged as  received  from  America  was  over 
£100,000. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — From  America. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— As  to  that  the  statement 
is  made  that  most  of  the  financial  strength  came  from 
the  Irish  World.  You  have  got  a  society  which  is 
working  by  means  of  money  obtained  partly  from 
Ireland  and  partly  from  America.  That  society  we 
allege  to  be  one  combined  organization.  I  submit 
where  you  have  a  society  receiving  contributions  from 
subscribers  in  America,  it  cannot  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  teachings  by  which  those  subscriptions 
are  obtained.  They  are  not  entitled  to  say,  "  We  will 
receive  the  money  for  our  organization,  but  we  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  teachings  and  doctrines 
advocated  in  the  paper  through  which  the  money  was 
subscribed."  If  it  could  be  shown  that  they  had  never 
circulated  the  Irish  World  in  Ireland,  my  learned 
friend  might  argue,  "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
money  was  obtained  from  the  preaching  of  the  Irish 
World,  but    we    did  not    know    what    their  doctrines 
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were."  If  they  had  never  circulated  the  Irish  World 
in  Ireland  they  might  have  said,**  We  are  not  respon- 
Bible."  Further  than  that,  I  will  show  that  the 
columns  of  United  Ireland  contain  extract  after  ex- 
tract from  the  Irish  World.  If  that  be  disputed  I 
will  put  together  hundreds  of  extracts  frooi  Unitei 
Ireland  containing  cuttings  from  the  Irish  World 
which  clearly  show  that  United  Ireland  and  those  it 
represents  knew  perfectly  well  what  principles  were 
advocated  in  the  Irish  World.  The  Nation,  in  like 
manner,  contains  extracts  from  the  same  paper.  So 
that  from  every  point  of  view,  whether  as  regards 
money  collected  for  them  hy  those  with  whom  they 
were  in  intimate  alliance  or  the  doctrines  preached  by 
those  persons  and  disseminated  freely  by  my  learned 
friend's  clients  in  Ireland  among  the  local  branches  of 
the  League,  I  submit  they  are  not  entitled  now,  when 
we  are  seeking  to  put  the  paper  in  evidence  to  show 
how  the  conspiracy  was  worked,  to  say,  "  We  cut 
ourselves  entirely  adrift,  and  we  are  not  responsible 
for  the  utterances  in  that  paper. ' '  I  wili  mention  one 
matter  as  to  which  I  will  reserve  my  right  to  bring  it 
forward  again.  A  number  of  telegrams  and  letters 
from  Mr.  Quinn,  the  secretary  of  the  Land  League, 
were  published  in  the  Irish  World  asking  for  copies 
of  that  paper  to  be  sent  on  account  of  the  good  they 
had  done  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles  may  say  that  we  do 
not  show  that  these  telegrams  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Quinn.  If  he  makes  no  admission  of  that  at  present 
I  must  simply  reserve  my  position  in  the  event  of  that 
fact  having  to  be  proved.  If  you  find  in  repeated 
issues  there  constantly  appear  cablegrams  upon  the 
face  of  the  paper  from  responsible  representatives  of 
the  Land  League,  like  Quinn  and  Brennan,  asking  for 
copies  of  the  Irish  World,  then  I  submit  it  is  primd 
facie  evidence.  If  my  learned  friend  is  going  to  ask 
your  Lordships'  judgment  upon  that  view,  it  must  be 
understood  that  I  will  bring  it  up  again.  If  it  is  said 
that  these  statements  in  the  Irish  World  do  not  prove 
the  fact,  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  that 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  letters  and 
cablegrams  appeared  in  the  Irish  World  purporting  to 
be  sent  by  certain  persons,  whether  Parnell,  Davitt, 
Brennan,  or  Quinn,  and  never  repudiated  by  them  or 
withdrawn,  or    suggested  to  be  without  foundation. 

The  PkesidB-NT. — That  would  arise  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  those  gentlemen.  I  will  never  assume 
that  anybody  reads  any  particular  newspaper. 

The  AttOKNBY-Genbral. — My  statement  is  that  I 
have  shown  that  thelrish  TForWwas  freely  distributed 
by  the  Land  League,  that  it  received  money  from  sub- 
scribers through  appeals  in  its  columns, and  that  there 
were  undoubted  communications  between  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland  and  the  Irish  World.  My  statement 
is  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  is  one  organization, 
worked  in  the  same  way  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  into  the  working  of  that  organization 
you  are  now  inquiring.  The  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  Ireland  are,  I  submit,  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  those  who  are  working   in   concert    with   them    iu 


America.  In  addition  to  their  communications  with 
reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  Irish  Worldj^we  can 
prove  that  Breiman,  Davitt,  and  Quinn  were  corre- 
spondents of  the  paper. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — I  should  like,  my  Lords,  to  say  a 
few  words  in  support  of  my  learned  friend's  conten- 
tion..  No  doubt  a  newspaper  should  not  be  admitted 
as  evidence  against  any  man  or  body  of  men  without 
some  foundation  being  shown  for  doing  so.  Yout 
Lordships  have  thought  it  right  to  admit  certain  news- 
pa;iers.  United  Ireland  must  be  considered  the  organ 
of  the  Land  League.  It  is  undisputed  that  United 
Ireland  was  the  organ  of  the  League.  From  that  we 
learn  that  the  Land  League  have  recognized  the  action 
of  the  Irish  World,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Irish  World  was  acting  for  that  body  and  has  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  objects.  It  has 
been  admitted  that  the  Land  League,  as  distinguished 
from  the  National  League,  was  supported  by  the  Irish 
World  from  its  beginning  to  its  suppression,  and  that 
that  paper  was  seeking  for  funds,  and  for  a  period  of 
20  or  21  months  collected  a  very  substantial  amount, 
and  the  League  and  all  its  members  must  have  been 
aware  of  that  fact.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Davitt  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  May  28,  1886,  to 
the  Freeman^s  Jourtial,  that  three-fourths  of  the  money 
received  for  the  Land  League  was  subscribed  iu 
response  to  appeals  by  Patrick  Ford  by  means  of  tho 
Irish  World.  By  means  of  the  views  promulgated  in 
its  columns  the  Irish  World  collected  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  which  was  received  by  tho  League. 
If  the  Irish  World  collected  money  for  the  Land 
League,  how  did  it  do  it  ?  Byvirtue  of  what  appeared 
in  its  columns.  If,  therefore,  the  Land  League  is 
willing  to  allow  this  agency  to  exist  for  purposes  of 
collection,  it  cannot  say  "  we  will  allow  this  paper 
to  be  our  collecting  agent  "  without  its  being  seen 
what  it  was  the  collecting  agent  for.  If  it  onco  be 
established  that  the  Irish  World  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Land  League  as  a  collecting  agency,  we  are 
entitled  to  show  what  the  Irish  World  placed 
before  the  public  as  to  what  a  particular  emissary  of 
the  League  said.  That,  my  Lords,  is  my  first  ground, 
and  if  the  case  stood  there  I  submit  it  would  form  a 
sufficient  ground  for  the  admission  of  the  evidence. 
My  second  ground  is  that  the  Land  League  dissemi- 
nated the  Irish  World  after  it  was  printed,  and 
used  its  contents  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  support, 
sending  it  forth  among  the  people  whose  judgment  it 
wished  to  affect.  On  this  point  the  principal  evidence 
was  that  of  the  witness  Farragher.  Farragher  was 
not  clear  as  to  when  he  went  into  the  Land  League 
offices,  but  there  is  evideqce  that  he  was  there  some 
months,  and  he  speaks  of  the  arrival  while  he  was 
there  of  several  parcels  of  the  Irish  World.  He  also 
speaks  to  their  being  sent  out  through  the  country 
to  branches  of  the  League  addressed  generally  to  the 
local  secretaries.  My  learned  friend  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  got  it  from  this  witness  that  these  parcels 
were  directed  to  a  man  named   Larkin   a  correspond- 
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ent  of  the  Irish  World,  but  in  re-examination  he 
declared  that,  though  they  were  directed  to  Larkin, 
they  were  received  at  the  ofBces  and  were  re-directed 
by  a  paid  clerk  of  the  League.  He  also  stated  that 
the  expense  of  sending  them  out  was  borne  by  the 
League.  Thus  we  have  it  that  during  a  certain  period 
of  time  these  papers  were  received  at  the  Land 
League  offices,  and  sent  out  from  there  to  the  secre- 
taries of  local  branches  free  of  charge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distribution.  There  were  also  certain  witnesses 
— police-constables,  I  think — who  spoke  to  seeing 
certain  papers  marked  for  free  distribution.  I  sub- 
mit, my  Lords,  that  all  this  forms  sufficient  grounds 
for  admitting  this  evidence, and  brings  the  IrishWorld 
within  the  category  of  newspapers  which  may  be 
called  the  organs  of  the  Land  League. 

Mr.  MuBPHT,  on  rising  to  support  his  learnedfriend's 
arguments,  was  greeted  with  an  ironical  laugh  from 
some  person  in  Court. 

The  President. — That  interruption  is  very  un- 
seemly. 

Mr.  MnnPHY. — My  Lord,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  President. — Of  course  not;;  but  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  usual  to  hear  more  than  two  counsel. 

Mr.  MuKPHY. — I  only  wished  to  point  out,  my  Lord, 
as  regards  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  proprietor  of  the  Nation, 
that  he,  together  with  those  among  whom  his  paper 
circulated,  thought  that  Mr.  Ford  was  a  man  on  whose 
opinion  they  might  rely.  Your  Lordships,  therefore, 
cannot  exclude  evidence  •  as  to  what  Mr.  Ford's 
opinions  were.  They  are  embodied  in  the  Irish  World, 
and  it  is  only  by  reading  the  Irish  World  that  your 
Lordships  can  get  at  them.  The  Nation  has 
already  been  admitted  as  one  of  the  journals  which 
recorded  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  Irish  World, 

Sir  H.  James  pointed  out  further  that  the  Nation  of 
October  8,  1881,  contained  a  full  statement  of  the 
moneys  remitted  by  the  Irish  World. 

SIK  C.  ExraSELL. — My  learned  friend  Sit  H.  James 
refers  to  what  purports  to  be  an  item  of  news  in  the 
Nation,  taken  from  the  Irish  World,  just  as  in  the 
next  column  I  find  an  item  of  news  taken  from  the 
Boston  Herald.  Mr.  Sullivan's  paper  was  a  weekly 
paper,  and  it  contained  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Land  League  during  the  preceding  week, 
taken  from  the  daily  organs  published  in  Dublin, 
among  them  being  the  Irish  Times,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  said  to  be  an  organ  of  the  League.  I  agree 
with  what  Sir  Henry  James  said  in  his  argument, 
which  made  me  rather  suspect  that  the  reason  of  this 
interlude  was  that  there  was  no  witness  ready  to  come 
forward- 

SiE  H.  JAMES.— No,  no. 

The  Pp.esident. — That  is  not  (i  propos.  It  will 
not  influence  our  judgment. 

Sir.  0.  Russell.— Well,  my  Lord,  the  proposition 
to  be  made  out  is  that  the  Irish  World  was  the  organ 
of  those  persons  who  are  here  charged.  Anything 
short   of    that  will   not   do.     If   this   evidence  were 


admitted,  it  would  follow  that  because  in  a  given 
number  of  the  Irish  World  there  is  an  announcement 
of  a  remission  of  money  collected  by  that  paper,  and 
there  appears  in  the  same  number  one  of  the  insane 
writings  of  "  Transatlantic  "  Mooney,  that  because 
the  Land  League  received  the  money,  they  endorsed 
the  teachings  of  "  Transatlantic  "  Mooney.  This 
proposal  has  been  supported  on  four  grounds — first,  that 
the  IrishNational  Land  League,  or  those  responsible  for 
its  action,  made  the  Irish  World  their  organ  by  circu- 
lating and  disseminating  it  in  Ireland.  I  beg  to 
observe  that  even  if  that  were  established— which  I 
deny — that  would  not  make  those  who  so  disseminate 
it  responsible  for  all  it  contains.  It  would  only  be  • 
evidence  that  in  respect  to  the  contributions  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Land  League  they  were  accepting 
the  assistance  of  the  Irish  World.  It  would  not 
follow  thatthey  were  endorsingall  the  teachings  of  the 
Irish  World,  fiven  in  relation  totheLandLeagueitself, 

The  Pbbsidbnt. — Surely  disseminating  it  would  be 
evidence  of  something  more  than  accepting  the  money 
received   through  it. 

Sib  C.  RtrasBLL. — I  agree,  my  Lwd,  but  it  would 
be  confined  to  the  particular  numbers  disseminated 
Non  constat  that  the  numbers  that  were  disseminated 
contained  anything  harmful.  Even  if  there  were  found 
in  them  things  utterly  deplorable,  that  would  not  fix 
those  who  disseminated  them  with  the  adoption  of  all 
they  contained.  What  is  the  evidence  on  this  point  ? 
The  first  witness  was  a  man  from  Kildare,  who  says 
that  in  September,  1880,  the  exact  date  he  does  not 
fix,  a  parcel  of  papers  arrived  for  Boyton,  that  they 
were  taken  to  the  local  Land  League,  of  which  a 
man  named  Heffernan  was  secretary,  that  he  saw  one 
parcel  arrive,  though  he  saw  during  the  course  of  the 
year  several  numbers  of  the  Irish  World,  how  circu- 
lated he  did  not  know.  I  will  not  appeal  to  your 
Lordships,  because  politics  do  not  affect  you,  but  I 
appeal  to  members  of  Parliament  who  are  here 
whether  they  have  not  received — I  know  my  learned 
friend  near  me  has  and  I  have  myself — frequently 
copies  of  the  Irish  World.  Am  I  tp  be  taken, 
therefore,  to  be  affected  by  it  ? 

The  President. — I  have  already  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  that.  What  if  you  sent  it  on  to  me  ? 

Sir  C.  EtrsSBLL. — I  would  certainly  never  send 
a  newspaper  to  anybody  if  I  am  to  be  taken  to 
endorse  everything  it  contains.  The  next  witness 
was  Constable  Richard  Kelly,  who  said  that  on 
August  21,  1880,  he  seized  ten  copies  of  the 
Irish  World  at  the  house  of  Matthew  Lydon,  at 
Kilkelly,  Mayo,  and  that  Lydon  was  treasurer 
of  the  local  Land  League.  Sergeant  Gormly  said 
that  in  1880  at  Carraroe,  Galway,  he  on  one 
occasion  saw  a  man  with  a  copy  of  the  Irish  World. 
Sergeant  Harvey  said  that  in  November,  1880,  at 
Castlereagh,  Roscommon,  a  bundle  of  copies  of  the 
Irish  World  arrived  for  the  secretary  of  the  League, 
and  that  in  February,  1881,  a  similar  bundle  was 
seized,  being   addressed   to    Miss  Kenny,  secretary  of 
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the  Ladies'  Land  League.  It  should  be  observed  that 
one  of  the  parcels  spoken  to  by  this  witness  came 
from  Liverpool.  Sergeant  Kelly  deposed  tha^  at 
Newport,  Tipperary,  in  February,  18S2,  he  saw  one 
copy  of  the  Irish  World  in  John  Eyan's  house,  and, 
fearful  to  relate,  he  saw  a  man  named  Martin  Boland 
reading  the  paper.  Then  James  Sheridan  gave  evidence 
respecting  O'Neil  Larkin,  correspondent  of  the  Irish 
World,  who,  he  said,  frequented  the  Laud  League 
offices,  which,  he  admitted,  were  frequented  by  other 
correspondents.  He  also  proved  that  there  was  a  shop 
in  Dublin  where  the  Irish  World  was  sold.  Head 
Constable  Thomas  Reilly  said  that  it  was  reported 
to  him  in  December,  1880,  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Innisshean  branch  of  the  League  was  distributing 
copies  of  the  Irish  World.  Sergeant  Fox  gave  similar 
evidence.  The  next  witness  said  that  at  Castlereagh, 
Roscommon,  at  some  time  between  1879  and  1883, 
he  eaw  copies  of  the  Irish  World  for  distribution. 
He  could  only  give  evidence  as  to  one  copy  in  1883, 
Sergeant  DriscoU  spoke  as  to  the  sale  of  the  news- 
paper in  Galway  in  1880.  Then  Patrick  Farragher, 
it  will  be  remembered,  stated  that  O'Neil  Larkin,  to 
whom  some  of  the  parcels  of  copies  of  the  Irish  World 
were  addressed,  had,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  connexion 
with  the  League.  All  he  said  was  that  a  lad  named 
Burt,  employed  in  the  League  office,  sent  away  some 
of  the  copies  that  came  for  Larkin  and  used  postage 
stamps  belonging  to  the  League. 

The  Pkesident. — Those  cases  should  be  distinguished 
in  which  copies  of  the  paper  had  "  for  free  distribu- 
tion "  stamped  upon  them.  That  is  a  question  of  fact 
from  which  we  have  to  draw  our  own  inference.  We 
have  to  draw  an  inference  as  to  whose  "  free  distri- 
bution "  it  was. 

Sir  C.  R0SSELL. — As  to  that  point  there  is  no 
ground  supplied  by  the  evidence  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  words  "  free  distribution  "  were  stamped 
upon  the  copies  by  anybody  connected  with  the  Land 
League  or  even  that  those  words  were  stamped  upon 
the  copies  in  Ireland.  Excepting  the  statements 
of  Farragher  that  some  of  the  copies  that  came  ad- 
dressed to  Larkin  were  posted  by  Burt,  a  clerk  in  the 
League  office,  who  used  stamps  belonging  to  the 
League,  tliere  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  that  the 
League  ever  paid  one  shilling  in  connexion  with 
these  copies  of  the  Irish  World.  Now,  as  to  the 
receipt  of  money  from  the  Irish  World.  The  sums 
that  came  from  that  quarter  only  came  through 
the  Irish  World,  which  should  be  viewed  as  a 
conduit  pipe  merely.  Let  us  test  the  matter  in  this 
^ay — supposing  that  there  came  from  Ford  in  America 
a  remittance  of  £1,000  contributed  by  many  different 
persons,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  the  money  should  be 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  in 
Dublin,  and  supposing  also  that  in  the  copies  of  the 
Irish  World,  in  which  statements  relative  to  these 
contributions  appeared,  some  of  the  frantic  and  insane 
writings  of  "Transatlantic"  were  published,  coukl  Mr. 
Parnell  possibly  be  held  responsible  for  them  ? 


Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Do  you  say  that  United 
Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell's  organ,  has  never  recognized 
"  Transatlantic  "  in  connexion  wlththe IrishWorld? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — The  answer  to  the  question  can 
hardly  affect  my  argument.  Given  that  money  cama 
to  Mr.  Parnell's  hands  in  the  way  which  I  hava 
described,  to  be  used  for  a  legitimate  purpose,  could 
he  be  called  upon  to  say,  "  I  reject  this  money 
because  it  comes  through  a  tainted  medium  ?  "  No 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  Land  League  for  whafi 
was  published  in  the  Irish  World.  Nothing  short  of 
making  it  appear  to  your  Lordships  that  the  Iris7i 
World  was  the  adopted  organ  of  the  National  League, 
in  the  same  sense  as  we  have  admitted  that  United 
Ireland  was,  will  justify  the  admissionof  this  evidence. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  object  of 'this  attempt  to  iu" 
troduoe  it  were  to  prejudice  a  fair  trial  and  to  diverfl 
your  Lordships'  minds  from  the  real  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Reid  (following  on  the  same  side). — It  iS 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Irish  World  is  evidence 
against  the  respondents  of  the  facts  stated  therein, 
and  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  opinions  ex« 
pressed  in  that  newspaper.  For  that  the  Irish  World 
must  be  the  agent  of  these  respondents,  but  where  is 
the  evidence  of  the  agency  ?■  If  a  man  distributes  news- 
papers, does  that  make  him  responsible  for  every  senti« 
ment  uttered  by  correspondents  in  those  newspapers  ? 

The  President. — Supposing  that  one  man  were  to 
give  another  a  great  number  of  copies  of  a  newspaper 
for  gratuitous  distribution  in  the  streets,  do  you  mean 
that  the  contents  of  the  paper  could  not  be  evidence 
against  the  distributor  ?  Would  you  not  be  entitled 
to  say  that  a  general  object  was  being  pursued  by  tha 
distribution  of  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Reid. — Much  would  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  practice  was  carried  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances.  If  I  were  to  distribute  copies  of  Thi 
Times  of  this  morning,  it  might  appear  that  I  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  Money  Article,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  maintained  that  because  I  distributed  thesQ 
copies  I  must  be  held  responsible  for  all  the  state» 
ments  and  all  the  opinions  appearing  in  the  whole 
paper.  Now  one  word  as  to  Mr.  Davitt's  letter 
which  has  been  read.  Supposing  that  a  newspaper 
furthers  in  a  legitimate  way  some  cause  which  a  man 
has  at  heart,  and  he  writes  thanking  the  managers  of 
the  paper  for  their  services,  can  it  be  said  that  by 
writing  such  a  letter  he  renders  himself  responsible 
for  everything  that  is  published  in  the  paper  ?  My 
learned  friend  on  the  other  side  has  said  that  the 
money  contributed  from  America  to  the  League  waa 
collected  by  means  of  the  articles  that  appeared  ia 
the  Irish  World.  Where  is  the  proof  of  that  ?  There 
is  none.  But  even  if  there  were,  ought  the  re« 
spondents  in  this  case  to  be  held  responsible  for  those 
articles  and  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  paper  that 
published  them  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  manager  of  a 
hospital,  who  receives  money  collected  for  the  in" 
stitution  by  a  weekly  journal.  Are  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed   in   that   journal  to  be  imputed  to  him  ?    In 
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such  a  case  there  is  no  legal  responsibility  upon  him 
to  admit  the  facts  which  are  relaterl  in  the  journal. 
To  say  that  because  copies  of  the  Irish  World  may 
have  been  distributed  that  jou;rnal  was  the  organ  of 
the  National  League  is  to  strain  the  effect  of  the 
evidence  much  too  far. 

SiK  H.  James. — I  protest  against  the  suggestion' 
which  has  been  made  that  the  object  of  this  applica- 
tion is  to  prejudice  the  case.  I  may  point  out  that 
one  of  the  specific  charges  in  the  particulars  is  "  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  newspapers  and 
other  literature  inciting  to  and  approving  of  sedition 
and  the  commission  of  crimes,  outrages,  boycotting, 
and  intimidation,  particularly  the  Irish  World,"  &c. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Irish  World  seeks  to 
collect  money  for  a  particular  object,  and  we  do  not 
Eeek  to  pub  in  evidence  the  contents  of  the  publica- 
tion except  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  particular 
object  in  respect  of  which  the  collection  is  made. 
The  means  by  which  the  money  is  collected  must  be 
evidence  against  those  who  received  it.  We  have  in 
Sir.  Davitt's  letter  an  admission  that  the  money  was 
got  in  consequence  of  appeals  that  appeared  in  the 
Irish  World.  This  newspnf  er  systcrcatically  collects 
money  for  the  League  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
League  continues  to  receive  the  money  week  aftej 
week,  and  the  members  of  the  League  must  be  held  to 
know  that  the  collection  depends  upon  the  contents  of 
the  paper.  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  the  Irish 
World  was  in  the  position  of  agent  to  the  League  for 
the  collection  of  money,  and  that  the  League  practi- 
cally recognized  it  as  such. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  counsel's  argu- 
ments the  Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being  a 
quarter  past  4  o'clock. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  5. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  59th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Ju.-itiee. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal  rose  and  said, — My  Lords, 
yesterday  morning  Mr.  Soames  received  a  letter  from 
Madrid  in  the  handwriting  of  Eichard  Pigott,  which 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Soames  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Graham,  one  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  this  case.  The 
letter,  my  Lords,  is  here,  and  I  am  prepared  to  hand  it 
to  your  Lordships.  I  do  not  know  the  contents  of  it;, 
but  I  am  informed  that  they  are  not  material  to  any- 
thing directly  before  the  Commission.  This  morning 
there  arrived  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Pousonby, 
posted  on  March  2,  which  Mr.  Soames  has  not  opened. 
If  your  Lordships  think  this  letter  had  better  be 
handed  to  the  Commission 

The  Peesident. — It  had  better  be  handed  in. 
■   ClR    C.  EUSSBLL    (to    the  Attorney-General). — And 
certain  telegrams  also  have  arrived. 

The  President. — I  shall  not  read  the  letter  now. 
The    question    which    was    argued    before    us    before 


the  adjournment  was  whether  or  not  the  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  World  were  admissible  in 
evidence  in  this  inquiry  against  the  persons 
charged.  One  ground  upon  which  it  was  contended 
that  they  were  adpiissible  was  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  received  from  or  through  the  Irish  World 
by  the  Land  League,  and  that  therefore  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used  by  the  Irish 
World  for  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  will  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  mere 
receipt  of  money  from  or  through  a  particular  news- 
paper does  not  affect  the  recipients  of  the  money  so 
as  to  make  them  responsible  for  articles  which  may 
have  been  contained  in  that  paper  ;  but  we  are  very 
far  from  saying  that  the  receipt  of  money  is  not  a  very 
important  matter  which  may  be  a  link  in  the  chain 
which  would  bind  those  persons.  But  for  the  present 
purpose  we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  evidence — at 
any  rate  no  evidence  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
upon  which  we  are  at  the  present  moment  prepared  .to 
act — to  phow  anything  more  than  a  receipt  of  money 
from  or  through  the  Irish  World.  But  there  remains 
another  important  question  connected  with  this  point. 
One  of  *the  charges  made  against  several  gentlemen 
is  that  they  dissem.inated  certain  newspapers  inciting 
to  outrage,  and  that  among  those  newspapers  was 
the  Irish  World.  This  is  a  specific  charge  oi  fact 
which  we  have  to  deal  with.  There  is  on  this 
point  the  evidence  of  a  great  number  of  con- 
stables, who  speak  to  having  seized  or  seen  large 
numbers  of  the  Irish  World  in  various  counties  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  circumstances  which  I  may  briefly  advert 
to.  A  constable  stationed  in  Clare  states  that  in 
September,  1880,  he  saw  at  a  post-office  a  parcel  of 
some  50  numbers  of  the  Irish  World  addressed  to 
Boyton,who  it  has  been  shown  was  an  organizer  of  the 
Land  League 'and  actively  connected  with  it,  and  that 
packet  was  taken  to  a  person  who  was  the  secretary  of 
the  local  Land  League  ;  and  he  produced  a  particular 
number-— 'namely,  that  of  Aupust  7,  1880 — which  had 
been  stamped  for  free  di.'itribution,  and  he  says  that 
he  saw  seveiral  parcels  over  a  period  of  12  months 
coming  every  week,  and  that  they  all  came  from 
Dublin.  liichard  Kelly,  another  constable,  whose 
station  was  somewhere  in  county  Mayo,  says 
that  on  September  4,  1880,  be  seized  copies  of  the 
Irish  World  of  the  date  of  August  21,  addressed 
to  Matthew  Lydon,  treasurer  of  the  Laud  League, 
He  also  saw  other  parcels  for  a  year  afterwards,  gene- 
rally at  Lydon's,  and  he  said  that  they  were  always 
marked  "  free  distribution."  Sergeant  George  Her- 
vey,  a  con.'-.table  in  Roscommon,  says  that  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1880,  he  saw  a  parcel  addressed  to  Michael 
Flannigan,  secretary  to  the  Land  League.  He  saw 
other  copies  at  different  dates,  and  on  November  24, 
1880,  ho  saw  a  parcel  at  the  station  addressed  to 
Thomas  Cremer,  secretary  to  the  Land  League.  On 
November  29,  1880,  he  saw  a  parcel  addressed  to 
Patrick  Conway,  secretary  to  the  Land  League,  and 
in  January,1881,he  saw  a  parcel  addressed  to  B.Costel- 
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loe,  secretary  to  the  Land  League.  It  further  appears 
that  at  some  date — February  18,  but  the  year  is  not 
given — a  parcel  was  addressed  to  a  Miss  Kenny,  secre- 
tary to  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and  that  the  copies 
contained  in  the  parcel  were  never  for  sale.  Newell 
corroborates  Hervey's  evidence  as  to  the  parcels 
being  marked  "  free  distribution,"  and  there  are 
other  constables  who  give  evidence  to  a,  similar 
effect.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Farragher,  who  became  a  clerk  at  the  head  office  of 
the  Land  League  in  Dublin,  and  he  says  that  during 
the  time  when  he  was  employed  there  he  saw  a  Dublin 
correspondent  of  the  Irish  World,  who,  although  he 
was  not  in  the  service  of  the  Land  League,  was  in 
the  Land  League  offices  for  the  purposes  of  his  cor- 
respondence, and  that  packets  of  the  Irish  World  were 
received  there  continuously,  and  that  they  were  sent 
to  various  persons  by  a  clerk  of  the  Land  League 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  Land  League.  The  exact  time 
during  which  this  witness  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Land  League  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  important 
for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration  what  was  the 
exact  date  ;  but  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  period  during  which  he  was  there  extended,  at  any 
rate,  from  February,  1881,  for  some  time  which  can 
only  be  identiljedbyreferencetothefacts.  Thefacts  are 
these  : — He  says  that  this  course  of  business  continued 
in  the  first  place  during  the  time  of  his  being  there, 
and  then  that  it  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Irish  World.  What  he  is  referring  to 
as  to  that  I  do  not  know.  But  it  appears  that  copies 
of  the  Irish  World  were  sent  to  and  received  by  the 
local  secretaries  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  which 
body  came  into  existence,  I  believe,  when  the  Land 
League  was  suppressed.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  the  exact  time,  but  it  is  somewhere  about  that 
time.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  this  makes  a  chain 
of  evidence,  establishing  from  a  period  which  may 
be  taken  upon  the  evidence  of  the  first  of  the  con- 
stables as  extending  from  May,  1880,  down  to  some 
date  in  October,  1881,  that  this  newspaper  was  either 
being  sent  directly  through  the  offices  of  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  or  was  found  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  was  marked  for  free  distribution.  Of 
course  this  is  only  primd  facie  evidence  and  may  bo 
met  hereafter  ;  but  we,  without  any  hesitation,  draw 
from  it  the  inference— assuming  the  evidence  to  be 
true  and  uncontradicted — we  draw,  without  hesitation, 
the  inference  that  the  newspaper  was,  at  any  rate 
during  that  period,  being  disseminated  by  the  Land 
League,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
various  places,  and,  therefore,  it  is  admissible  for 
that  period.  I  should  add  that  we  draw  the  further 
inference  that  the  newspapers  which  were  dissemi- 
nated were  contemporaneous  numbers  of  the  Irish 
World.  Of  course,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  what  I  have  and  no  more,  but  I  will  add  this— the 
object  being  to  establish  that  the  Land  League  was 
disseminating   newspapers   inciting  to  the  commission 


of  outrage,  it  remains  to  see  whether  the  Irish  World 
during  the  period  I  have  referred  to  will  fulfil  that 
description.  We  do  not  say  that  an  isolated  letter 
such  as  has  been  referred  to — that  an  isolated  letter  to 
that  effect  would  establish  the  charge.  That  is  a 
question  which  must  depend  rather  upon  whether  or  not 
the  tendency  alleged  may  be  properly  collected  from 
the  newspaper.  We  therefore  hold  for  the  present — and 
without  saying  that  it  may  not  be  admissible  for  a 
longer  period— we  hold  that,  at  any  rate  from  May, 
1880,  to  October,  1881,  the  Irish  World  is  admissible 
ic  evidence. 

The  Attorney-Gbnbeal. — I  will  limit  my  selection 
of  extracts  to  be  read  to  the  period  designated  by 
your  Lordship. 

Mr.  Eeid. — My  Lords,  one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
represent — Mr.  John  Dillon — ^has  been  ordered  by  his 
medical  advisers  to  leave  this  country  and  he  will  very 
shortly  sail  for  Australia.  I  thought  it  reasonable  and 
right  that  I  should  state  this  to  your  Lordships,  who 
are  sitting  here  as  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Atktnson  then  read  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Irish  World  : — 

"  15  May,  1880."  (Extract  from  letter  or  telegram 
of  Michael  Davitt,  dated  5  May.)  "  Copies  of  the 
Irish  World  should  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
Bishop  Moran  of  Ossory  (a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Culleu)  denounced  it  and  the  Land  League.  May 
Heaven  open  his  eyes  to  the  truth  !  '  Spread  the 
Light.'  " 

"29  May,  1880."  (Davitt's  second  visit  to 
America.)  "  Among  the  very  first  to  welcome  Davitt, 
next  to  Dr.  Carroll,  were  representatives  of  the 
Irish  World,  and  the  meeting  was  indeed  an  animat- 
ing one.  '  You  are  doing  a  noble  work,'  said  he, 
'  and  the  Irish  World's  Light — our  greatest  reliance — 
is  spreading  gloriously.'  " 

"  In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  Thomas  Brennan, 
this  answer  was  given  : — 

*'  *  I  believe  him  to  be  the  most  advanced  thinker 
on  this  Land  Question  in  Ireland,  and  one  who  is 
destined  by  his  ability  and  eloquence  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  this  movement  and  in  Irish  political 
life.  He  has  now '  the  chief  direction  of  Land 
League  organization  in  Ireland,  and  in  no  better  hands 
could  such  a  work  be  placed.'  " 

The  learned  counsel  also  read  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  in  America. 
The  extract  was  dated  June  5,  1880,  and  represented 
Mr.  Dillon  as  saying  that  it  would  be  "  their  duty  to 
disorganize  the  Irish  Constabulary,  which  for  the  past 
30  years  had  stood  at  the  back  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
bayonets  in  hand." 

From  a  leading  article  of  June  12,  1880,  an  extract 
was  read  in  which  it  was  said  that  it  was  an  open 
question  whether  the  political  agent  called  dynamite 
was  first  introduced  in  Russia  or  Ireland,  but  it  was 
not  of  much  importance  which  of  the  two  countries 
took  precedence  in  this  onward  step  in  civilization. 
Then  the  article  said  that  the  "  introductory  blast 
was  blown  in  England." 

SiK  C.  KtrssELL.— May  I  suggest  that  these  extracts 
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should  not  be  read  now  ?  By  to-morrow  we  can  com- 
pare them  with  the  contests  in  the  columns  of  the 
l7'ish  World  and  determine  whether  we  wish  to  sup- 
plement them.  Time  would  in  the  long  run  be  saved 
by  this  plan. 

,  The  Pbesidext.— I  should  be  very  glad  if  some 
such  arrangement  could  be  arrived  at. 

The  Attokney-Gekeeal.— I  may  point  out  that  our 
arrangements  with  regard  to  evidence  to-day  have 
been  made  on  the  assumption  that  we  should  have  to 
read  these  extracts. 

The  Peesideht.— Of  course  you  must  go  on  if  to 
postpone  the  extracts  would  inconvenience  you.  But 
I  may  make  a  counter  suggestion.  (To  .Sir  C. 
Eussell.)  If  to-day  you  would  verify  the  fact  of  the 
extracts  being  there,  then  you  could  reserve  till  to- 
morrow morning  the  portions  you  wish  read. 

SiE  C.  Eussell. — We  should  then  have  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  twice. 

The  Pbesident. — It  would  not  be  necessary  for  you 
to  search  out  to-day  the  qualifying  passages.  You 
could  have  them  ready  for  reading  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.   • 

Mr.  Reid. — I  am  afraid  we  might  have  to  read  the 
passages  all  over  again. 

The  Pkesident. — I  despair  of  getting  any  sugges- 
tion accepted  in  the  sense  in  which  I  make  it. 

The  Attoenet-Geneeal  then  read  aspeech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Davitt,  which  appeared  in  the  Irish  World  on 
June  5.  In  it  the  speaker  referred  to  the  cursed 
system  of  feudalism  which  existed  in  Ireland!  There 
were,  he  said,  men  in  Ireland  of  courage  and  con- 
sistency who  would  carry  on  the  flght,  and  there  was 
a  movement  which  must  overthrow  an  alien  and 
hostile  Government.  The  movement  being  national, 
he  felt  sure  of  the  constant  support  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  Jt  was  such  a  movement  as  was  required 
to  destroy  the  system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland. 
In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  they  appealed  tn  Irishmen 
in  America  for  support.  He  urged  upon  the  Irish  organ- 
ization and  the  American  organization  to  sink  their 
differences  in  order  to  attain  their  common  end.  Then, 
said  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Dillon  also  spoke,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  that  they,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  party,  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  that 
was  to  stand  in  the  path  of  the  English  Government. 
It  was  their  duty,  and  they  would  set  about  it  without 
delay,  to  disorganize  and  to  break  up  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary. The  hour  at  \*hich  they  took  away  the 
bayonets  of  the  Irish  policemen  would  be  the  hour 
when  the  Irish  landlords  would  come  to  them  for  a 
settlement.  If,  instead  of  £120,000  a  year,  only 
£10,000  a  year  were  spent  upon  the  Irish  constabu- 
lary he  should  like  to  see  the  Irish  landlord  who  would 
dare  to  face  the  Irish  tenant,  and  they  would  soon 
have  a  settlement  of  the  land  question. 

The  Attorney-General,    after   having    consulted 


with  his  learned  friends,  said, — My  Lords,  I  do  feel 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  save  time,  and 
I  think  if  my  learned  friends  were  to  go  through  these 
extracts  they  might  make  some  arrangement  by  which 
we  might  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of 
these  extracts  to-morrow  morning.  W&  have  given 
them  a  complete  list  of  all  the  passages  which  we 
propose  to  read. 

The  Peesident. — We  should  be  glad  if  some  such 
arrangement  could  be  mads. 

The  Attoeney-GeneeAL.— Then  now,  my  Lords,  I 
will  proceed  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
certain  of  the  charges  which  have  been  made.  I  have 
been  looking  at  the  charges  contained  in  the  articles, 
and  I  must  either  call  upon  my  learned  friends  to 
admit  the  facts  alleged  in  those  articles,  or  else  I  must 
cover  the  ground  by  evidence.  I  will  read  to  your  I^ord- 
ships  a  passage  from  a  leading  article  whichappearedin 
TJw  Times  of  March  10,  1887.     It  is  as  follows 

SiE  C.  Russell. — You  are  about  to  put  in  an 
argumentative  statement  the  truth  of  which  it  is  your 
business  to  prove. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.-^I  am  aboutto  particularly 
call  your  Lordships' attention  to  two  or  three  passages  m 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred, the  truth  of  which 
I  wish  to  prove.    The  first  extract  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Once  the  law  had  been  vindicated,  the  murderers 
lost  heart.  Early  in  the  new  year  (18S3)  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Crown  had  valuable  information. 
A  sudden  swoop  was  made  by  the  police.  A  man 
named  Farrell  turned  Queen's  evidence.  Criminals 
more  guilty  and  deeper  in  the  conspiracy  grew  uneasy 
for  their  necks.  Among  the  prisoners  was  James 
Carey,  who  had  been  just  elected  a  town  councillor 
for  Dublin  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  as  a  candidate  '  untrammelled  with  Castle 
influence.'  This  man  was  suddenly  transferred  from 
the  dock  to  the  witness  table.  He  appalled  the 
civilized  world  with  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  he  in 
part  revealed.  Carey  swore  that  he  had  been  a 
Fenian,  and  that  Thomas  Brennan,  secretary  to  Mr. 
Parnell's  'constitutional  organization,'  had  previously 
filled  that  same  ofGce  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fenian 
I^rotherhood.  He  swore  that  in  November,  1881,  a 
'  Mr.  Walsh,'  from  the  north  of  England,  came  over  to 
establish  '  a  society  that  would  make  history. '  This 
society  was  called  '  the  Irish  luvincibles  ;'  its 
object  was  '  to  remove  all  tyrants  from  the  country,' 
and  the  Park  murders  and  the  murderous  attacks  on 
Mr.  Justice  Lawson  and  Mr.  Field  were  its  work. 
Carey  swore  that  Walsh  introduced  him  to  P.  J. 
Sheridan, then  disguised  as  'theRev.  Father  Murphy  ;' 
that  Sheridan  (the  '  chief  organizer '  of  the  '  constitu-> 
tional  agitation  '  in  Connaught)  stated  he  '  had  been 
in  the  country  to  extend  the  branches  of  the  luvinci- 
bles ;'  and  that  on  another  occasion  this  colleague  and 
paid  officer  of  Mr.  Parnell  undertook  to  see  to  the 
despatch  of  arms  to  the  murderers  from  London.  He 
swore  further  that  he  knew  Frank  Byrne  (secretary 
to  the  '  constitutional  organization  '  in  Great 
Britain),  that  Frank  Byrne  was  a  Fenian,  and  that  a 
woman,  whom  he  believed  to  be  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne, 
brought  the  knives   to   Dublin   with   which  the  Vuck 
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murders  were  done.  Tb©  whole  devilish  machinery 
was  controlled  by  a  nameless  agent,  known  to  his 
subordinates  as  '  No.  1.'  He  gave  Carey  £80,  and 
told  him  that  'if  they  required  £1,000  they  should 
have  it. '  The  marderers  were  divided  ,  in  opinion  as 
to  the  source  of  this  wealth.  Oarey  suggested 
America  ;  some  of  the  others  said,  '  Perhaps  we  are 
getting  some  of  this  from  the  Land  League.'  " 

Now,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  prove  that  that  is  a  cor- 
rect statement  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  the  effect  of 
Carey's  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murderers. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — I  do  not  object  to  Carey's  evi- 
dence being  read,  but  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  evidence  now  offered  is 
not  directed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statements  in 
The  Times  article, but  to  prove  the  source  from  which 
The  Times  got  their  information  and  upon  the  base  of 
which  they  wrote  their  articles. 

The  Attorney-General. — Carey  is  dead,  and  he 
gave  his  evidence  upon  oath,  and  was  subjected  to 
cross-examination.  The  Times  are  giving  in  the 
passage  I  have  read  the  sources  from  which  they  got 
the  statements  which  appeared  in  "  Parnellism  and 
Crime."  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  Carey  to  be 
examined,  and  this  is  a  point  upon  which  your  Lord- 
ships must  have  accurate  information  as  to  what 
Carey'sstatement  onoathwas.Isubmit,therefore,that  we 
are  entitled  to  show  the  sources  of  our  information  and 
the  authority  upon  which  we  made  the  statement,  and 
also  what  the  witness  stated  upon  oath  and  in  his 
cross-examination . 

Sib  C.  Etjssell. — My  learned  friend  is  endeavouring 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  fact,  not  merely  the  truth  of 
the  source  of  their  information.  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  paragraph  in  question,  I  have  no  objection 
to  Carey's  evidence  being  read. 

The  President.— Then  let  it  be  read. 

Mr.  Atkinson  proceeded  to  read  extracts  from 
Carey's  evidence, in  CTmJecZi'j-ctondof February  24,  1883, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  paragraph  from  The  Times 
article  of  the  10th  of  March,  1887,  which  had  been 
read  by  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Attobnet-Gbnebal. — I  will  now  read  another 
important  paragraph  from  the  same  article  in  The 
Times  of  the  10th  of  March,  1887  :— 

"  So  long  before  as  January,  1882,  Daniel  Connell, 
•Captain,'  or  rather  'Lieutenant,'  'Moonlight,' 
swore  at  Cork  that  '  he  was  offered  a  Parnell  medal 
for  bravery  '  and  that  the  '  Captain  got  a  medal.' 
The  teats  for  which  these  badges  were  awarded  are 
described  in  the  famous  '  regimental  order  '  dated 
'  30-12-81,'  and  '  signed  and  confirmed  '  by  '  Captain 
Moonlight.'  The  paper,  which  was  produced  and 
sworn  to,  runs  as  follows  :— '  Thomas  Sullivan  to  be 
shof^n  the  legs  ;  the  mother's  and  daughter's  hair  to 
be  clipped  for  dealing  with  Hegarty,  of  Mill-street  ; 
and  John  Lehane,  for  story-telling  to  Father  Twomey, 
to  be  clipped  also.  John  Murphy  to  be  shot  in  the 
legs  for  paying  his  rent.'  Once  Carey  had  spoken, 
panic  filled  the  dastardly    crew  of    •  village   rufSans,' 


and  the  Crown  found  plenty  of  witnesses.  In  March 
a  second  gang  of  murderous  conspirators,  known  as 
the  '  Patriotic  Brotherhood,' were  tried  at  the  Antrim 
Assizes.  It  was  proved  that  P.  J.  Sheridan,  '  our 
great  organizer  in  Mayo,'  as  the  chief  local  assassin 
styled  him,  had  taken  a  principal  part  in  forming 
this  association — an  association,  said  Mr.  Justice 
Lawsoa,  '  avowedly  established  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  murder.'  Not  only  was  this  murder  club 
organized  by  one  of  Mr.  Parnell's  official  '  chief 
organizers,'  but  its  victims  were  selected  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell's organization.  The  Brotherhood  kept  regular 
books.  '  Under  date  May  24,  1882,'  the  Judge  noted 
in  his  charge,  '  there  was  the  entry  : — "  At  the 
request  of  the  Land  League,  conveyed  through  Thomas 
Murphy, men  have  been  sworn  in  specially  to  kill  Mr, 
Brooke."  Similar  evidence,  directly  connecting  the 
'  constitutional  organization  '  withlocal  '  vigilance  ' 
and  '  Invincible  '  murder  committees,  was  given  at 
Ennis  and  at  Siigo." 

I  have  here  a  report  of  the  trial  in  the  Cork  Daily 
Herald,  in  which  these  facts  are  stated. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  report  of  the  trial  in 
the  Cork  Daily  Herald,  in  which  D.  Connell  stated 
that  he  had  copied  the  "  regimental  order  "  from 
the  "  head's  "  book. 

Sir  C.  EtrsSELL.— I  hope  your  Lordships  recognize 
the  position  in  which  this  man  stood.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  been  Captain  Moonlight  ;  he  turned  informer, 
produced  these  documents,  and  said  he  had  copied 
them  from  some  other  documents.  I  am  informed  that 
he  had  given  evidence  to  the  police  before  he  was 
arrested. 

The  Attorney-General. — No,  that  is  not  so.  I  do 
jiot  know  whether  your  Lordships  will  wish  that  I 
should  now  prove  verbatim  the  various  extracts  in  the 
Blue-book,  from  the  Cowper  Commission.  There  are  a 
number  of  references  to  the  evidence  in  the  Cowper 
Commission,  with  the  names  of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  it,  many  of  whom  have  appeared  before  your 
Lordships,  and  a  number  of  questions  and  answers. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  do  not  doubt  they  are  correct. 
If  we  think  it  necessary  we  will  supplement  them. 

The  Attorney-General.— I  now  desire  to  show  the 
formal  orders  which  were  sent  by  the  head  League  to 
the  branch  Leagues,  and  the  directions  to  organizers. 
Your  Lordships  will  also  probably  recollect  that  I 
opened  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  February,  1883,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  I  propose  to  read  or  to  indicate  to  your 
Lordships  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Parnell,  bringing  to  his 
notice  specific  outraees  and  specific  matters  relating 
to  the  Land    League  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883. 

Mr.  EoNAN  then  read  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Nation  of  January  3,  1881  : —    . 

"  The  Irish  National  Land  League. 
"  The  committee  of  the  above  body  held  a  meeting 
at  their  rooms  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  inst.  There  were 
present — the  Eev.  John  Behan,  C.C.,  in  the  chair  | 
Messrs.  P.  Cummins,  P.L.G.,  P.  Egan,  A.  J.  Kettle, 
Michael  Davitt,  E.  J.  Donnelly,  Thomas  Brennan, 
Thomas  Grehan,  James  F.  Grehau.    A   report   on   the 
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distress  at  present  existing  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Davitt,  who  had  recsntly 
visited  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  James  F.  Grehan,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
resolved: — 

"  '  That,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  existing, dis- 
tress, the  Land  League  will  undertake  to  receive  and 
distribute  any  assistance  which  may  be  intrusted  to  it 
for  that  purpose.' 

"  Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Michael  Br'ennan, 
P.P.,  Chairman  Keelogues  Tenants'  Defence  Associa- 
tion ;  Mr.  James  Byrne,  Wallstown  Castle  ;  the  Eev. 
W.  Joyce,  P.P.,  Louisburgh  ;  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  J. 
Kenny,  P.P.,  Scariil.  A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr. 
Matthew  Coneys,  Ballinaboy,  Clifton,  relative  to  the 
distress  in  his  district.  Various  applications  having 
been  received  from  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  England  and  Scotland  for  rules  to  aid  in  the  for- 
mation of  branches  of  the  Land  League,  the  following 
suggestions  on  organization  were  submitted  and  adopted, 
pending  the  preparation  and  issuing  of  rules  for  the 
proper  management  of  such  bodies  : — 

"  '  A  branch  of  the  Irish  National  League  should  be 
formed  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  or  at  least  in  every 
barony,  with  sub-branches  of  tenants'  clubs  upon 
every  large  estate  if  possible.  Land  clubs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Kational  Land  League,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  it  in  its  labours  to  emancipate  the 
Irish  tenant-farmers  from  landlordism,  should  be 
formed  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland,  as  also  in  the 
centres  of  Irish  population  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
America.  The  tenant-farmers  of  a  parish  or  barony 
interested  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  question 
should  convene  a  meeting  in  some  central  place,  and 
proceed  to  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  Wherever  a  public  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  agitation  for  reduction  of  rents  and  change 
of  land  system  has  been  or  is  held,  a  local  branch  of 
the  Land  League  should  be  formed.  The  committee 
which  organizes  such  meeting  can  undertake  the  call- 
ing together  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  district, 
parish,  or  barony,  and  others  desirous  of  co-operatiug, 
and  superintend  the  election  of  the  officers  of  the 
branch  to  be  formed.  A  president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  should  be  elected  as  the  executive  of  the 
branch  or  association,  and  with  them  four  other 
members  to  form  an  executive  committee  of  seven  for 
the  general  management  of  its  affairs.  These  offices 
should  be  held  for  a  term  of  one  year,  unless  miscon- 
duct should  necessitate  the  removal  of  any  officer 
before  his  term  of  office  expires.  The  election  of 
officers  should  take  place  by  ballot.  The  member- 
ship qualiCcations  should  not  be  less  than  one 
shilling  each  year  from  tenant-farmer  or  labourer. 
A  higher  rate  of  subscription  could  be  i3xed  at  the 
formation  of  a  branch  association  if  the  means  of  the 
farmers  in  the  locality  would  justify  such  a  rate.  An 
honorary  membership  for  merchants  and  sympathizers 
could  be  created  in  coimexion  with  each  association 
with  a  yearly  subscription  of  not  less  than  ten  shil- 
lings. 

"  •  The  funds  of  a  local  branch  of  the  Land  League 
should  be  used  for  defending  such  of  its  members  as 
might  have  to  resist  rack-renting,  arbitrary  disturb- 
ance by  landlord,  or  any  unjust  action  in  connexion 
with  a  tenant's  holding,  for  which  public  opinion 
should  be  evoked,  or  compensation  claimed  under  the 
provisions  for  that  purpose  .set  forth  jn  the  Land  Act 
of  1870.  Local  branches  voting  a  percentage  of  their 
funds  to  the    National   Laud    League    could  claim  its 


assistance  in  defending  such  actions  as  the  foregoing 
when  resolved  upon  in  the  interest  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  member  sought  to  be  wronged  or  injured  by  his 
landlord  or  agent. 

"  '  When  a  case  for  trial  should  be  determined  upon 
by  a  local  branch  a  special  levy  should  be  made  upon 
each  member  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  if  the 
fund  in  hand  of  such  branches  should  be  inadequate. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  members  should  be  called 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  amount  of  special  levy  fixed 
upon.  No  man  taking  a  farm  from  which  another  has 
been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  should  be 
allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the 
Land  Leagrue. 

"  '  Any  member  of  a  branch  association  bidding  for 
or  occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  nou- 
member  has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land 
which  a  member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered 
on  grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair 
reduction  of  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the 
branch  for  such  action,  and  should  be  looked  upon  and 
shunned  as  a  traitor  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow 
tenant-farmers,  and  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  No  man  assisting  to  serve  jirocesses  of  eject- 
ment, or  taking  part  in  an  eviction,  or  purchasing 
stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of  a  rack- 
rent,  to  be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch  or 
association.  Any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled 
and  denounced  for  his  action.  Meetings  of  the 
branches  could  be  held  in  the  chapel-yard  on  a  San- 
day  if  no  other  place  of  meeting  be  available.  Cases 
of  rack-renting,  contemplated  evictions,  &c.,  should 
be  then  reported,  and  the  particulars  forwarded  to  the 
Land  League  by  the  secretary  of  the  branch.  The 
managing  committee  of  each  branch  of  the  League 
should  keep  a  register  of  the  members,  particulars  of 
their  holdings,  names  of  their  landlord  and  agent, 
amount  of  rent  paid  annually  or  otherwise,  excess  of 
same  over  Ordnance  valuation,  cases  of  rack-renting 
and  eviction,  and  all  other  necessary  particulars 
touching  the  relations  of  landlords  with  their  tenants 
in  the  locality  of  such  branch  of  the  League.  The 
managing  committee  should  undertake  the  organizing 
of  public  meetings  in  connexion  with  the  National 
land  movement  within  the  district  or  districts  forming 
the  branch  of  the  League  to  which  they  belong. 

"  '  Meetings  to  protest  against  evictior^s  to  be  also 
superintended  by  the  managing  committee  of  such 
branch  as  may  be  within  the  district  where  the 
eviction  takes  place.  An  evicted  member  and  bis 
family  to  be  sheltered  and  protected  by  his  branch 
association.  Irish  National  Land  Clubs  should  bo 
formed  in  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  England,  Scot- 
land, America,  Canada,  and  Australia  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  National  land  movement  in  effecting  a 
final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Irish  land 
question.  Such  land  clubs  should  be  like  the- 
National  Land  League — non-sectarian.  The  particular 
organization  of  such  clubs  could  either  be  left  to 
opinions  on  same  prevailing  at  initiatory  meetings  or 
be  based  upon  that  laid  down  for  branches  of  the  Land 
League,  which  requires  a  managing  committee  of 
seven,  includmg  a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 

"  '  The  subscription  fixed  upon  for  membership  of 
land  clubs  should  be  remitted  to  the  treasurers  of'  the 
National  Land  League,  Dublin,  less  the  working 
expenses  of  such  clubs,  such  moneys  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  National  land  movement  in 
effecting  such  a  change  in  the  land  system  of  Ireland 
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as  will  establish  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  as  the 
owner  thereof.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  October  21,  1879,  it  was 
resolyed  : —  That  none  of  the  funds  of  this  League 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  landlord's 
interest  in  the  land  or  for  furthering  the  interests  of 
anj  Parliamentary  candidate.  Land  clubs  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Land  League  should  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  labour  and  humanity  everywhere  as 
■well  as  in  Ireland.  Beading •  rooms  and  National 
libraries  should,  if  possible,  be  established  in  con- 
nexion with  land  clubs.  Prizes  for  essays  upon  the 
most  feasible  settlement  of  the  land  question  should 
be  offered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  prize  essay 
printed  for  circulation  among  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland.  Land  clubs  outside  of  Ireland  should  also 
undertake  the  forwarding  of  papers  friendly  to  Ireland 
and  the  land  movement  to  local  branches  of  the  Land 
League  for  distribution  among  the  poor  portion  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  Such  land  clubs  should  also 
support  and  patronize  those  of  the  National  papers  in 
Ireland  which  advocate  the  ownership  settlement  of 
this  land  question.  Land  clubs  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  America  should  also  undertake  the  task  of  edu- 
cating the  people  surrounding  them  on  the  claims  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  a  free  soil,  and  endeavour  to  en- 
list foreign  sympathy  everywhere  for  the  efforts  which 
the  farming  classes  are  now  bent  upon  making  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  a  feudalistic  land  code 
which  has  been  swept  from  the  path  of  every  other 
civilized  people.'  " 

The  ATTOr.NEr-GEXERiL. — I  -wish  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  date  of  these  ordfers.  They  are 
published  in  the  Nation  of  the  3d  of  January,  1880, 
and  the  rules  to  the  organizers  appear  iu  the  same 
paper  of  the  27th  of  November,  1880. 

Mr.  BONAN  then  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Nation  of  the  27th  of  November,  1880  :— 

"  The  Land  League. 
•'  Bales  for  the  Formation  of  Branches. 

"  The  following  rules  for  the  formation  of  branches 
of  the  League  in  the  provinces  have  been  issued  : — 

"  That  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary, 
and  with  them  not  less  than  seven  members,  be  elected 
as  committee  for  the  general  management  of  business. 

"  That  the  officers  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  branch. 

"  That  the  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  by 
ballot. 

"  That   the   membership  subscription   shall   not    be 

less  than   Is.  each  year,  the  subscription  being  based 

on    Government    valuation   as   follows  ; — Is.  annually 

for   the  first   £5  valuation  and  under;  and  an  increase 

"of  Is.  for  every  £10. 

"  That  all  branches  affiliated  to  the  League  shall 
forward  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  half  of  the 
funds  on  hand,  and  with  it  a  monthly  statement  to 
the  Central  Executive. 

"  That  the  treasurers  shall  in  all  cases  furnish  the 
members  with  regular  Land  League  receipts  for  the 
full  amount  of  subscription  paid  on  forms  supplied  by 
the  Central  Executive,  the  countdrparts  of  which  shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  Central  office. 

"  That  all  cards  of  membership  shall  be  supplied  bj 
the  Central  Executive,  and  will  be  furnished  when 
Rule  6  has  beau  complied  with. 


"  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  membership 
who  does  not  give  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of 
the  League. 

"  That  no  one  taking  a  farm  from  which  another 
has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust  rent  shall 
be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the 
Laud  League. 

"  That  any  member  of  a  branch  bidding  for  or 
occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-member 
has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which  a 
member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on 
grounds  of  excessive  rent  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair 
reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch 
for  such  action. 

*'  That  no  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of  eject- 
ment, or  taking  part  in  any  eviction,  or  purchasing 
stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of  rack-rent, 
be  allowed  a  membership  of  any  branch.  Any  membei 
of  a  branch  proved  guilty  o!  any  of  the  foregoing  acts 
to  be  at  once  expelled. 

"  That  the  managing  committee  of  each  branch  of 
the  Land  League  shall  keep  a  register  of  theme;nbers, 
particulars  of  their  holdings,  names  of  their  landlords 
and  agents,  amount  of  rent  paid  annually  or  other- 
wise, excess  of  same  above  Government  valuation, 
cases  of  rack-renting  and  eviction,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary particulars  touching  the  relation  of  landlords 
with  their  tenants  in  the  locality  of  such  branch  of 
the  League,  in  books  to  be  supplied  by  the  Central 
Executive. 

"  That  all  sectarian  discussion  be  excluded  from 
meetings." 

The  Attokney-Genekal. — I  now  come  to  the  first 
extract  from  *'  Hansard."  I  propose  to  read  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  made  on  the  28th  of  January,  1881. 

Sib  0.  Russell.— I  would  really  ask  whether  it 
serves  any  good  purpose  to  read  a  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. 

The  President. — I  must  deal  with  the  matter  on 
legal  grounds  ;  'anything  said  in  another  man's 
presence  is  evidence  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
that  person  at  the  time,  however  little  importance 
may  be  attached  to  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  shall  call  upon  my  learned 
friend  to  prove  Mr.  Parnell's  presence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  any  particular  occasion.  I  have  a  recol- 
lection of  his  replying  to  that  speech  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, but,  apart  from  that,  I  shall  ask  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prove  Mr.  Parnell's  presence. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  stated  that  I  should 
propose  to  bring  before  your  Lordships  that  certain 
facts  ic  connexion  with  the  Land  League  had  been 
stated  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the  persons 
charged . 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  following 
extract  from  "  Hansard  "  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
of  the  28th  of  January,  1881  :— 

"  Hon.  gentlemen  would  have  us  suppose,  some- 
times that  this  crime  is  owing  to  distress  in  Ireland  ; 
sometimes  that  it  is  owing  to  evictions  in  Ireland, 
It  is  evident  by  the  testimony  afforded  by  facts  that 
it  is  owing  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other. 
('  Oh,  oh.')  Well,  Sir,  the  distress  of  Ireland  in  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  was  very  great    and    bitter 
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in  many  portions  of  the  country.  But  those  six  months 
contributed  only  one-fourth,  instead  of  one-halt,  to  the 
agrarian  outrages  of  the  year.  In  the  last  six  months 
of  last  year  that  distress  was  wonderfully  mitigated, 
and  in  many  districts  of  the  country  entirely  removed. 
But  the  agrarian  outrages  rose  to  three-fold  the  figure 
they  had  reached  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  easy,  then,  to  fix  the  crime  upon  the  distress.  Can 
yoa  fix  it  upon  evictions  ?  Let  us  see  how  they  stand. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  ISSO  the  crime  was 
small  and  the  evictions  were  very  large.  There  were 
ill  that  quarter  4yO  evictions.  In  the  next — the 
second  quarter — there  were  622  evictions,  or  about 
1,100  for  the  half-year  ;  and  that  half-year  was  not 
marked  by  any  considerable,  scarcely  any  perceptible, 
increase  of  crime.  We  come  to  the  third  quarter. 
There  was  still  a  large  number  of  evictions,  about, 
the  same  as  in  the  second  quarter— 629.  Crime,  I 
admit,  increased  in  that  quarter,  but  the  evictions 
have  not  materially  increased.  We  pass  on  to  the 
fourth  quarter,  when  evictions  almost  disappear. 
They  sunk  to  152  ;  but  while  the  evictions  sink  from 
629  to  152,  the  crime  rises  from  about  600  to  1,300 
cases.  It  seemstomethatif wewishtoascertain  whence 
this  crime  really  comes  we  must  watch  its  move- 
ments, and  we  must  see  what  are  the  concomitants  of 
this  crime.  Thit  which  diminishes  while  the  crime 
increases  is  not  likely  to  be  the  immediate  and 
direct  cause  of  that  crime  ;  but  that  which  increases 
with  the  crime  and  the  movements  of  which  corre- 
spond with  it  with  wonderful  exactness,  then  it  is 
that  the  judicious  inquirer  will  begin  to  believe  that 
he  is  getting  nearer  to  the  true  cause  and  incentive 
to  the  crime.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  see  what  is  the  real  rela- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  Land  League  to  the 
crime  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  speak  of  these  operations 
as  a  whole,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  have  connected  themselves  with  it, 
who  would  not  tolerate  or  excuse  crime,  or  willingly 
contribute  to  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  however 
indirectly.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  look  to 
the  words  that  have  been  used,  and  •we  must  look  to 
the  consequences  that  have  followed  from  the  use  of 
them.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  : — '  Why  had  you  not 
the  courage  to  withdraw  the  ticket-of-leave  from 
Mr.  Davitt  ?'  Well,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
have  to  deal  with  anyone  whose  words  and  actions  are 
to  be  called  in  question,  there  is  no  safer,  no  more  up- 
right course  than  to  challenge  some  member  of  this 
House.  I  will  take  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  on  the  19th  of  September,  at  Ennis.  The  hon. 
gentleman  gave  us  in  this  House  a  most  attractive 
account  of  the  operations  and  objects  of  the 
Land  League.  Nothing  could  be  smoother  than 
his  language,  nothing  could  be  more  moderate 
than  its  purposes,  as  he  described  them.  But  let 
us  see  what  is  the  language  he  holds  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  ■  Now  what  are  you 
to  do,'  he  asks,  '  for  the  tenant  who  bids  for 
a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted  ?' 
He  then  describes,  as  I  will  read  by  and  by, the  punish- 
ment that  is  to  be  inflicted.  But  I  wish  to  observe 
before  going  on  to  the  pULishment  what  the  hon. 
gentleman's  definition  is  of  the  offence.  Wo  are  told 
in  this  House  that  the  object  of  tht*  Ijand  League  is  to 
prevent  persons  frofin  taking  farms  i'rom  which  others 
have  been  unfairly  evicted,  harshly  evicted,  tyranni- 
cally evicted — evicted  for  the  non-piiyment  of  unfair 
rents.    All  these   limitations,  with    which  we  in  this 


House  can  perfectly  well  dispense,  are  prodigally 
showered  upon  us  here,  but  they  disappear  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  Ireland.  (Mr. 
Parnell  dissented.)  Well,  I  will  read  the  words  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  will  be 
in  vain — 

"  '  Now,  what  are  you  to  do  with  a  man  who  bids 
for  a  farm  from  which  his  neighbour  has  been  evicted?' 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — Unjustly  evicted. 

"  Mr. Gladstone. — I  read  the  words  as  they  have  been 
reported  accurately  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  authen- 
tic evidence. 

"  Mr.  Healy. — Jeremiah  Stringer.     ('  Order  !  ') 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — I  rise  to  order.  In  all  the  speeches 
that  I  have  made  in  Ireland  in  which  I  have  referred 
to  tenants  being  evicted,  I  cannot  recollect  a  single 
occasion  upon  which  I    omitted   the  word  '  unjustly.' 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — ^All  I  can  say  is  that  the  memor.y 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  seeoas  to  he  fallible.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  not  quoting  from  any  haphazard  and  un- 
authentic report,  but  from  a  report  prepared  by  a 
shorthand  writer  of  the  highest  credit  and  eminence, 
and  sworn  and  proved  in  a  Court  of  justice.  Such, 
Sir,  is  the  crime.  It  matters  not  whether  the  landlord 
has  been  tyrannical  and  harsh,  or  whether  he  has  been 
kind,  indulgent,  considerate,  and  forbearing.  The 
crime  is  of  occupying  a  farm  from  which,  even  in  the 
last  extremity — even  to  meet  his  own  personal  wants  • 
and  those  of  his  family — a  landlord  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  tenant.  That  is  the  crime.  What  is 
the  punishment  ?  When  a  man  takes  a  farm  from 
which  another  has  been  evicted 

"Mr.  Parnell. — Unjustly  evicted. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — It  is  a  pity  these  odd  words  so 
constantly  dropout.  ('Shame.')  Such,  Sir,  is  the 
crime.  What  is  the  punishment  ?  When  a  man 
takes  a  farm  from  which  anotherhas  been  evicted ■ 

"  Mr.  Parnell.— Unjustly.     ('  Order.') 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — I  shall  read  on.  Sir,  from  the 
sworn  testimony  which  I  have  in  my  hand — '  You 
,  must  show  him  on  the  roadside  ('  Shun  him  ')  when 
you  meet  him.  You  must  show  him  in  the  streets  of 
the  town  ('  Shun  him  ' )  ;  you  must  show  him  at 
the  fair  and  market-place,  and  even('  Shun  him  ') ■ 

"Mr.  Speaker. — Order,  order.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  be  heard  without  interruption, 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — '  You  must  show  him  at  the  fair 
and  market-place,  and  even  in  the  house  of  worship, 
by  leaving  him  severely  alone,  by  sending  him  to  a 
moral  Coventry,  by  isolating  him  from  the  rest  of 
his  kind  as  if  lie  were  the  leper  of  old  ;  you  must 
show  .him  your  detestation  of  the  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted, and  you  may  depend  upon  it  if  the  counties 
of  Ireland  carried  out  this  doctrine  that  no  man,  no 
matter  how  full  of  avarice,  how  lost  to  shame,  will 
transgress.'  What?  The  regulations  of  the  Land 
League  ?  No.  '  Your  unwritten  code.'  Does  the 
hon.  gentleman  believe,  or  does  ,  the  House  believe, 
that  words  like  these  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
observance  of  the  law  ?  The  words  sworn  in  Court  are 
these  : — '  That  it  a  man  occupies  a  farm  from  which 
any  man  has  been  evicted  from  whatever  cause  '  ■ — ■ 

"  Mr.  Parnell.— Unjustly  evicted. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — These  are  the  words  sworn  to  in 
Court.  They  were  not  shaken  in  Court,  and  if  there 
had  been  an  attempt  to  shake  them,  those  who 
attempted  to  shake  themwould  have  been  subjected  to 
cross-examination.  These  are  the  words  which  are  so 
declared  to  have  been  used,  and  irrespective  of  the 
cause,    the  circumstanceSa  and   the  character   of  the 
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proceedings,  it  is  characterized  as  a  detestable  crime 
deserving  of  complete  isolation  from  all  human  kind, 
for  any  man  to  enter  upon  a  farm  from  which 
another  man  for  whatever  reason  has  been  evicted.  And 
here  is  another  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  spoken,  I  believe,  at  tralway  : — 

"  '  Let  no  man  take  a  farm^  no  matter  what  has 
been  the  cause — let  no  man  take  a  farm  from  which  a 
man  has  been  evicted  ;  let  him  be  looked  upon  as  a 
leper  whenever  you  meet  him  in  the  street.  In  this 
way  landlords  cannot  stock  your  land  ' — 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
('  Order  ')  state  from  what  he  is  now  reading  ?  Is 
he  now  reading  from  the  shorthand-writers'  notes  ? 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in 
possession  of  the  House,  and  is  entitled  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  If  the  hon.  member  for  the 
city  of  Cork  desires  to  make  any  explanation  at  the 
termination  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  address,  it 
will  be  open  for  him  to  do  so. 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — It  was  simply  to  deny  that,  that  I 
rose.     I  have  no  explanation  to  make, 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  should 
be  liable  to  severe  censure  if  I  had  attempted  to  dis- 
guise the  quarter  from  which  I  have  derived 
what  I  have  been  citing,  or  if  I  had  taken  it  from  any 
secondary  source.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  citing 
these  speeches  in  the  hearing  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friendsthe  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  I  am  speaking  from  the 
evidence  sworn  in  Court  on  the  Dublin  trial. 

"Mr.  Parnell. — ^Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  give 
the  date  ?    ('  Order.') 

"  Mr,  Gladstone. — I  believe  I  ought  to  have  men- 
tioned that  the  date  is  the  24th  of  October  last. 
That  which  I  speak  of  is  not  the  intention,  it  is  not 
the  motive,  which  are  entirely  beyond  my  cogniz- 
ance ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  language,  and  the 
tendency  of  such  language  coming  from  a  gentlejnan 
in  the  position  of  the  hon.  member,  especially  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
agrarian  crime,  much  of  which  has  been  associated  in 
a  most  direct  manner  withthisverybusiness  of  eviction 
with  which  I  have  to  deal.  It  is  not  uncharitable  or 
rash  to  assume  a  connexion  between  the  words  of  the 
speaker  and  the  acts  which  followed.  I  will  now 
read  one  other  passage,  not  from  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member,  but  from  a  speech  of  one  of  his  leading 
friends — who,  I  hope,  is  in  his  place — the  hon, 
member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar).  These  are  the  words 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan,  spoken  at  ICinlock,  in 
the  county  of  Leitrim,on  the  31st  of  October,  1880, 
'  It  is  your  duty  ' — he  was  recommending,  of  course, 
the  cause  of  the  Land  League  : — 

"  '  It  is  your  duty,  and  it  is  your  interest,  to  give 
your  assistance  in  such  a  manner  as  I  will  now  point 
out  to  you.  We  do  not  recommend  shooting  landlords 
—that  is  an  extreme  measure,  and  certainly  we  do  not 
recommend  it,  and,  besides,  it  is  held  undesirable  for 
the  interests  of  the  cause  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
for  this  reason— that  when  such  a  thing  takes  place,  it 
is  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  English  newspapers,  and 
prejudice  is  excited  in  English  minds  against  the 
Irish  tenant  farmer,  which  is  calculated  to  interfere 
to  a  material  extent  with  the  advocacy  of  my  hon. 
friend  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  on  behalf  of  the  tenant 
farmers.' 

('  Hear,  hear.')  The  hon.  member  appears  to 
approve  of  this  language.    I    cannot   understand   that 


cheer  otherwise.  If  he  does  approve  of  it,  I  would 
advise  him  to  repeat  the  cheer,  and  then  we  shall 
know  that  there  are  two,  and  not  one  only,  among 
the  leaders  of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  consider 
that  such  language  as  I  have  just  now  read  is  within 
the  limits  of  just  and  legitimate  popular  agitation. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  other  citations. 
Now,  let  us  look  to  the  facts,  these  being  the  words 
that  I  used.  The  Irish  people  are  naturally,  and  from 
long  tradition, ^a  susceptible  people,  and  the  relations 
that  exist  between  them  and  their  landlords  ought  to 
impose  special  care  in  dealing  with  these  subjects. 
It  is  for  the  House  to  judge — I  would  even  say  it  ia 
for  the  members  who  have  made  those  unhappy 
speeches  to  judge — whether  their  own  consciences 
can  acquit  them  from  having  used  language  which, 
whatever  the  intention,  must  necessarily  tend,  when 
addressed  to  less  educated  persons,  under  stronger 
temptations  and  with  fewer  restraints, towards  breaches 
of  the  law.  Now,  Sir,  what  has  been  the  relation 
of  the  movement  of  crime  to  the  movements  6f  the 
Land  League.  In  1879  the  meetings  of  the  League 
were  comparatively  few,  and  yet  even  in  that  year  as 
the  meetings  of  the  Land  League  moved  upwards  in 
number,  so  did  the  number  of  agrarian  crimes 

"  Mr.  Healy. — And  also  the  evictions. 

"  Mr.  Daly. — What  description  of  crimes  ? 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — In  the  third  quarter  of  1879  thero 
were  50  meetings  of  the  Land  League.  I  do  not  quote 
the  quarter  before  this,  because  although  the  League 
was  in  existence,  it  was  in  its  infancy.  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1879  there  were  50  meetings  of  the  Land 
League  and  155  agrarian  outrages.  Inthefourthquarter 
the  50  meetings  grew  to  lOB,  and  the  155  agrarian  out- 
rages rose  to  462.  We  then  come  to  1880.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1880  there  were  42  meetings  of  the  Land 
League,  and  there  were  293  agrarian  outrages 

"  Mr.  Healy. — How  many  evictions  ? 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — I  shall  allude  to  the  evictions 
presently.  I  am  not  quoting  this  as  a  case  of  great 
increase.  On  the  contrary,  42  is  not  a  very  large  number 
of  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  and,  compared  with 
the  number  in  some  previous  years,293  was  not  a  very 
excessive  or  extravagant  amount  of  agrarian  outrages. 
Buc  this  quarter  is  my  starting  point.  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1880  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  fell  to  31  ;  and  sure  enough 
the  agrarian  outrages  went  down  with  the  meetings  to 
247.  But  in  the  third  quarter  of  1880  the  meetings  of 
the  Land  League  became  very  frequent  indeed.  They 
rose  to  137,  and  the  agrarian  outrages  rose  to  354.  In 
the  fourth  quarter  ol  1880  the  meetings  of  the  Land 
League  were  more  than  double — nearly  treble — they 
rose-from  137  to  392,  and  the  agrarian  offences  rose 
from  354  to  1,671,  the  evictions  in  the  meantime 
having  enormously  diminished,  and  having  been  in 
that  quarter  only  about  one-fourth  of  what  they  had 
been  before.  I  will  carry  this  one  step  further.  I 
have  liitherto  spoken  of  Ireland  as  a  whole.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  there  were  fitful  movements  in 
different  directions,  and  that  one  of  these  movements 
may  have  neutralized  the  other.  Now  I  will  compare 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  not  for  the  quarters, 
but  for  the  years  1879  and  1880.  In  1879  Leinster  had 
22  meetings  and  147  agrarian  crimes.  In  1880  these 
meetings  rose  to  117  and  the  crimes  to  351 

"  Mr.  Healy.— Nearly  all  of  them  threatening 
letters. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — In  Ulster  in  1879  there  were  44 
meetings  and  109  crimes.    Ia  1880  the   meetings   rose 
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to  83,  and  the  agrarian  crimes  to  259.  In  Connaught 
in  1879  the  meetings  were  71, and  the  crimes  171.  In 
1880  the  meetings  rose  to  213,  and  the  crimes  to 
9C1.  In  Munster  in  1870  the  meetings  were  26,  and 
the  crimes  136— both  very  low  numbers.  But  in  1880 
the  meetings  rose  to  160,  and  the  agrarian  crimes  to 
990.  So  that  with  fatal  and  painful  precision  the 
steps  of  crime  dogged  the  steps  of  the  Land  League, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  rid  by  any  ingenuity  of 
facts,  such  as  I  have  stated,  by  vague  and  general 
complaints, by  imputations  against  parties,  imputations 
against  England,  imputations  against  Governments. 
You  must  meet  tbem  and  confute  them  if  you  can." 
I  do  not  think  I  need  read  any  further. 

The  President. — As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  only 
admissible  in  evidence  in  connexion  with  the  conduct 
of  the  persons  charged,  and  therefore  it  becomes 
necessary  to  hear  what  they  said. 

Mr.  XocKWOOD. — That  was  the  last  speech  of  the 
debate  that  night.  The  debate  was  adjourned  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Lewis. 

The  Attoeney-Uenek.1.1..— Tim  debate  I  have  just 
quoted  from  took  place  on  Friday,  January  28,  1881, 
and  the  House  sat  on  the  ensuing  Monday, January  31, 
when  Mr.  Parnell  spoke,  but  I  shall  not  put  in  his 
speech. 

Slit  H.  James. — We  shall  now  refer,  my  Lords,  for 
the  same  purpose,  io  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  on  February  22,  1883.  The  first  part  of  the 
speech  seems  to  be  on  political  matters.  This  is 
what  is  relevant.  It  is  in  "  Hansard,''  vol.  270, 
col.  CIS  :— 

"  I  had  fully  expected  thab  the  hon.  member  for 
the  city  of  Cork  would  have  spoken  in  this  debate.  I 
should  have  troubled  the  House  earlier,  but  I  thought 
he  would  think  it  right  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  recent  disclosures  are  not  proofs  ;  but  it  is  also 
true  thatthey haveincreased,notmerely in  this  House, 
but  throughout  the  country,  the  suspicion  which 
formerly  existed  that  the  Land  League  organization, 
of  which  the  hon.  member  is  the  chief, was  concerned 
in  the  outrages  that  took  place.  I  think  that  public 
opinion  was  exjjressed  in  this  House  and  the  Press 
(Mr.  O'Kelly. — The  English  Press)  when  it  was  said 
that  members  of  this  House  did  expect  that  the  hon. 
member,  considering  what  the  charge  was,  would  have 
attempted  to  remove  that  suspicion.  (Mr.  Parnell. — 
What  charge  ?)  That  it  was  .expected  that  the  hon. 
member  for  the  city  of  Cork  would  have  done  so  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  House  without  this  motion 
(Mr.  Biggar. — What  is  the  charge  ?) — at  any  rate,  that 
he  would  have  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by 
this  motion.  I  understand  that  he  will  address  the 
House  either  in  this  debate  or  in  moving  his  own 
amendment.  Now, I  wish  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion 
— and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  many 
others — no  mere  disclaimer  of  connexion  with  outrage 
will  be  sufTicient.  We  have  had  disclaimers  before  ; 
I  am  told  that  James  Carey  even  wrote  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Miss  Burke  on  tho  murder  of  her 
brother.  Do  not  let  the  hon.  member  suppose  that  I 
charge  him  with  having  planned  any  murder,  or  with 
complicity  with  murder.  But  I  wish  there  to  be  no 
mistake  that  this  I  do  charge  the  hon.  member  and 
his  friends  with.      He  and  thev  allowed  themselves  to 


continue  the  leaders — he  the  avowed  chief — of  an  organi- 
zation which  not  merely  ostensibly  advised  and  urged 
the  ruin  of  those  who    opposed  them,  an  I   avowed  that 
doctrine    of    '  boycotting,'  which    was    to    make  life 
almost  more  miserable    than    death,  i  but  which  set  on 
foot  an  agitation,  which    organized    or  promoted    out- 
rage and  incited  to  murder, of  whichthe  natural    result 
and  outcome  was  murder,  and    the   hon.  member  ought 
to  have  known   this    to    be  tho    natural    outcome.     It 
is  very  hard  for  me  to  understand  how  hedid  not  know 
it,  and  how  Le  did  not    separate  himself  from  it  alto- 
gether, and  disavow  and    denounce    it.     Now,    let  mo 
illustrate    my  meaning.    We    have    heard    of    cases  in 
which  gentlemen  get  into  this  House  and  get  out  of  it 
by  bribery.     Very  often  the    candidate   or  the  member 
is  not  found  guilty  of  bribery  himself.    What    happens 
is  this — that  he  gives  money,  but  takes  very  good  care 
not  to  know  what    are    the    acts    of  bribery.     But  the 
bribery    becomes    rampant  ;    and    it    is  very    hard,    I  . 
believe,  in  some    cases    to    say    that  these  candidates 
have  not  known    very  well    what    were    the  means  by 
which  they  hoped  to    get    a    seat    in  the  House.     The 
hon.  member  for  the    city  of    Cork  was    not  merely  in 
the  position  of  a  candidate  ;    he  was  also  in  the  posi- 
tion of    the  chairman  of    an    election  committee.     He 
was    the    man    who,     more    than    any     other,   derived 
advantage  and    power    until    we    took    it   from  him — 
power  by  help  of    this    terrorism.      What  I  say  is — he 
has  to  show    us    how    it  was  that    he   did  not  find  out 
that  this  terrorism  was  so  used, and  what  steps  he  took 
to  find  it  out,  or  what  steps  he  took  to  discourage  it  ; 
but  we  know  that  he  took  none,  and   we  know  that  bo 
remained  content  to  reap  the  advantages  of  this  agita- 
tion.    The  hon.  member,  I  have    no  doubt,  will  make 
a  full  speech.  It  is  rather  diificult  to  discover  whether 
he  means  to  persevere  in  his  amendment.    All   I    have 
heard  was  that  we  should  get  a  few  remarks  to-night, 
and  possibly  might  have  the  amendment  also.  I  should 
like  to  give  him  some  assistance  in  framing  his  speech 
upon  the  amendment.    There    are    several  points,  and 
detailed  points,  upon  which  I  think    the   House  would 
expect  information,  and  the  country  would    be  glad  to 
get  information.     Questions   have    been    asked   about 
the  funds  of  the  Land  League.     The    hon.    member  for 
Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  very  bold  with  regard 
to  these  funds  ;    but  nobody  suspects    him  of  being  in 
the  counsels  of  the  League.       I    cannot    conceive    any 
sane  men,  connected    or    bound    together  for  any  pur- 
pose, bad  or  good,  admitting    the   hon.^  member    into 
their    counsels.    Now,    Sir,    what    I    want    to    know 
is  whether    the    hon.    member    for    the  city  of  Coric, 
either  before  his  arrest  or  since  his  release,  has  found 
out  what  has  been  done   with  those  funds  ?    The  hon. 
member  for  the  city  of    Cork  will,  no  doubt,  say  that 
during  the    time    he    was    in    Kilmainham    he    knew 
nothing.     Certainly  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  com- 
munications between    him    and  his  a,ssociates  outside. 
I  earned  opprobrium  by  sending  Mr.Brennan  away  and 
isolatinghim.  Supposing, however, thatthe  hon. member 
was,  as  I  hope  he  was,  but  as  I  fear  he    was  not,  shut 
out  from  communication    with  his  friends,  what  steps 
did  he  take  before    this    arrest   to    find  out  how  these 
funds  were  used,  and  what  step  has  he  taken  since  his 
release  ?    I  have  two  or  three  questions  perhaps  more 
detailed  to  ask,  and    they  shall    relate    to  the  period 
before  the  arrest,  so  that  the  hon.  member  will  not  be 
able  to  plead  his  residence  at  Kilmainham  as  a  reason 
for  not  according  the  information.      I  will  first,  how- 
ever, make  one  remark    with    regard   to  crime  before 
and    after    the    hon.    member's    release.     It   does   so 
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happen  that  as  regards  the  most  serious  offence, murder 
— and  I  ask  ray  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ipswich 
(Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings)  to  pay  attention  to  this— that  for 
the  three  months  before  the  release  of  the  hon. member 
for  the  city  of  Cork  there  were  five  agrarian  murders, 
and  in  the  three  months  afterwards  there  were  nine, 
not  including  ihe  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish and  Mr.  Burke  as  agrarian  murders.  Now,  I  will 
ask  questions  relating  to  the  period  before  his  arrest, 
and  I  will  give  dates  and  particulars.  \  ask  them 
because  I  want  to  know  how  far  the  hon.  member 
inquired  into  the  actions  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  ?  He  was,  and  is,  responsible  for  them  ; 
and  the  only  ground  upon  which  he  can  escape  re- 
sponsibility is  utter  ignorance  of  their  conduct  ;  and 
if  there  was  utter  ignorance  it  was  a  careless  and,  I 
may  say,  a  reckless  ignorance.  I  cannot  believe  in 
his  absolute  ignorance.  Did  the  hon.  member,  for 
instance,  inquire  into  the  actions  of  his  trusted  col- 
}eague,  Mr.  Erennan,  the  paid  secretary  of  the  Land 
League,  of  which  he  was  president  ?  (Mr.  Farnell 
assented.)  The  hon.  member  says  he  did  inquire.  1  ask 
i^hether  these  tacts  came  before  him.  lie  must  re- 
collect that  in  the  winter  of  1880-81  an  unfortunate 
child  was  murdered  at  Salford  by  an  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite. Reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  hon.  member,  being  pre- 
sident of  the  Land  League,  then  expressed  himself 
thus  : — 

"  '  The  only  reason  for  this  panic,'  said  the  hon. 
member,  '  was  that  a  tin  containing  dynamite  was  ex- 
ploded at  Salford  and  the  circumstances  pointed  to  its 
being  meant  as  a  practical  joke.' 

What  iid  his  paid  secretary,  a  man  who  had  been 
with  him  in  America  ('  No  ') — well,  with  him  at  the 
same  time  when  he  was  In  America  ?    ('  No.') 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell. — The  well-informed  Chief  Secre- 
tary! 

"Mr.W.  E.Forster. — We  arenow  talking  of  what  he 
did  while  he  was  the  secretary  of  his  Land  League. 
On  that  very  day  this  '  practical  jnke  '  was  thus 
spoken  of.     Mr.  Brennan  wrote  to  the  Irish  World  : — 

"  '  All  sorts  of  theories  are  afloat  concerning  this 
explosion  ;  but  the  truly  loyal  one  is  that  I'enianism 
did  it.' 

This  is  what  Mr.  Brennan,  writing  as  secretary  of  the 
Land  League,  said  to  his  friends  in  America  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  flow  of  subscriptions.  This  is  the  im- 
pression he  gave — dynamite  and  con.spiracy  are  succeed- 
ing ;  the  light  is  beginning  to  spread  ;  give  us  more 
money.  Did  the  hon.  member  not  see  that  letter  ? 
(Mr.  Parnell  dissented.)  Oh,  he  did  not.  Then  it 
does  surprise  me  that  Ihe  hon.  member  did  not  read 
the  Irish  World.  Why, his  agitation  was  living  at  that 
time  upon  the  Irish  World  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  was  one  column  in  the  Irish  World  that 
week  after  week  would  be  brought  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's attention,  and  that  was  the  subscription  column. 
(Mr.  Parnell  dissented.)  The  hon.  member  shakes  his 
head.  Plenty  is  said  about  the  Irish  World  to  excite 
his  suspicion  ;  and  was  he  really  that  innocent  in- 
dividual that  could  think  it  safe  or  right  to  have  his 
friends  supported  out  of  this  money,  and  to  have  these 
charges  made  against  this  paper,  and  never  look  to 
see  what  this  paper  was  doing  ?  There  is  another  of 
his  colleagues,  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  am  not  asking  what 
Mr.  Sheridan  may  have  done  lately,  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  .only, after  all.the  statement  of  Carey  ; 
but  I  am  asking  what  the  hon.  member  must  have 
known  he  was  doirg  before  bis  arrest.    He  called  him 


the  organizer  of  the  Land  League.  Well,  I  refer  to  a 
speech  on  August  1,  1880.  Did  the  hon.  member 
read  that  speech  ?  It  is  very  curious  if  he  has  not, 
because  it  is  a  speech  which  I  believe  was  produced 
at  the  trial.     Mr.  Sheridan,  in  that  speech,  said  : — 

"  '  Organize  yourselves  ;    join    the    National  Land 
League  ;  and  by  this  means  you  will  see  your  country 
what  it  once  was — a  free  and  prosperous  country.' 
What  followed  ?  :— 

"  '  If  we  do  not  get  these  things  through  our  mem- 
bers of  Parliment,  I  would  ask  you,  then  to  ring  out 
your  voices  from  the  muzzles  of  Minie  rifles  as  well 
as  from  many  platforms."  ' 

Did  the  hon.  member  approve  of  this  ?(Mr.  Parnell.— 
'  Hear,  hear.')  Well,  then,  he  did  approve  of  wh.at 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  violence.  I  do  not  myself 
believe  he  did  ;  but  he  was  content  that  the  League 
should  be  thus  organized  and  that  his  power  should  be 
thus  increased.  This  is  the  charge  I  make  upon  him — ■ 
that  he  was  reckless  of  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues, 
and  was  content  to  derive  advantages  from  their 
violence,  instead  of  doing  what  I  should  have  thought 
any  man  of  his  education  and  position  would  have 
done — that  is,  that  he  would  have  declared,  '  This  is 
a  wicked  and  dangerous  matter,  and  I  will  disavow 
all  connexion  with  it.'  There  is  another  organizer 
of  the  Land  League — Mr.  Boyton.  On  the  5th  of 
March,  1881.  he  said  : — 

' '  '  We  have  seen  plenty  of  landlords  and  agents  that 
deserve  to  be  shot  at  any  man's  hands.  I  have  always 
denounced  the  commission  of  outrages  by  night.  If 
you  have  to  blow  out  a  man's  brains  you  should  blow 
them  out  by  daylight.' 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — With  regard  to  the  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  respecting  Mr.  Boyton,  I  think 
it  right  to  say  at  once  that  immediately  he  heard 
that  this  was  a  charge  on  which  he  was  reasonably 
suspected  of  inciting  to  murder,  he  wrote  to  this 
House  to  deny  it.  That  denial  was  published  in  thig 
House.  He  denied  having  made  use  of  these  words  or 
anything  like  them.  .The  right  hon.  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boyton  made  that  state- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. — I  am  also  aware  of  this  fact, 
that  when  a  man  has  incited  to  murder,  and  proof  has 
been  obtained  of  it,  he  is  very  likely,  indeed,  to  write 
and  deny  it.  But  that  speech  was  quite  consistent 
with  others  which  he  made,  and  which  he  did  not 
deny.  IVhat  I  wish  to  ask  the  hon.  member  is  this. 
It  was  not  in  his  power  to  drive  out  Mr.  Boyton  from 
the  Land  League  after  this  speech  was  made,  because 
he  was  arrested  and  shut  up  in  Kilmainham.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  this — Did  he  know  what  sort  of  man 
Mr.  boyton  was,  who  was  his  organizer  ?  He  had 
given  him  fair  warning  of  what  he  was  likely  to  do. 
Here  is  another  speech  delivered  on  ,Tune  13 : — 

"  '  1  want  you  to  lift  your  voices  and  hands  to  fight 
for  the  green  soil    of   Erin.     .     .    For  the    short  time 
this  movement   has    been    on    foot  no  leader  has  ever 
gained  so  much  for  us  ' — 
and  he  might  have  added  '  for  himself  ' — 

"  as  our  illustrious  leader,  Parnell." 
Did  the  hon. member  for  the  city  of  Cork  ever  inquire 
into  the  action  of  another  of  his  assistants — Redpath 
— an  intimate  ally  of  the  Land  League  leaders  ?  Red- 
path  spoke  at  the  Land  League  Convention  in  Dublin 
.—he  was  Mr.  Sexton's  right  hand  man  ;  and  at  a 
banquet  he  publicly  avowed  his  intentions  to  commit 
murder.  I  never  heard  any  denunciation  of  Kedpath 
afterwards.    (Mr.   T.   P.  O'Connor. — Read  the  words.) 
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I  will.  *  No  English  nobleman  would  ever  cross  the 
Mississippi,  or  hunt  deer  or  buffaloes  on  the 
American  plains,  without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  an 
Irish  bullet.' 

Did  the  hon.  member  keep  himself  in  ignorance  of 
Bpeeches  such  as  that  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  he  did 
not  know  what  effect  they  would  have  ?  They  had 
two  effects — they  brought  money  into  the  Land 
League  treasury,  and  thereby  increased  its  power — 
they  stimulated  to  murder,  and  incited  to  outrage. 
We  have  heard  John  Devoy  alluded  to.  He  made 
very  strong  statements  with  regard  to  an  extensive 
system  of  firing  cities.  Has  the  hon.  member  thought 
it  worth  while  to  try  and  find  out  what  sort  of  agita- 
tion Devoy  was  conducting  ?  He  ought  to  have  done 
BO  before  he  made  use  of  it.  It  was  proved  in  evi- 
dence that  the  printing  manager  of  the  Land  League 
printed  5,000  copies  of  Devoy's  letters  for  distribu- 
tion. There  is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  Devoy.  The  hon.  member  for  Longford 
(Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy) — there  is  a  point  where  he 
began  to  show  some  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  disavow 
this  agitation,  though  he  was  always  overruled,  but 
eventually  this  Devoy  was  too  much  for  him — the  hon. 
member  declared  for  himself,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted  in  this  House — I  doubt,  however,  whether  he 
spoke  for  anybody  but  himself  at  that  time^that  he 

"  '  utterly  repelled  the  charges  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  he  declared  deliberately  that  they  had 
no  more  to  do  with  these  schemes,  plots,  and  plans 
than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself.' 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  was  followed  by  the  hon, 
member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  who  said  : — 

*'  '  He,  for  one,  would  not  remain  silent  and  hear 
the  cowardly  and  miserable  attack  made  on  hi^ 
absent  friend,  Mr.  John  Devoy.  He  never  in  his 
experience  read  of  anything  more  cowardly  or  con- 
temptible than  that  a  man  with  the  ear  of  the 
world  ' 
—that  is,  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Home  Secretary — 

' '  '  should  use  his  power  to  destroy  and  blast  the 
character  of  an  honourable  gentleman,  whom  he  (Mr. 
Dillon)  had  the  honour  to  call  his  friend.' 
Did  not  that  stimulate  the  hon.  member  for  the  city 
of  Cork  to  find  out  for  himself  'what  sort  of  a  man 
Devoy  was  ?  Has  he  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  ?  If 
so, will  he  give  the  result  of  his  investigations?  There 
is  another  friend  of  the  hon.  member,  or,  at  least,  he 
was  a  friend  of  his — Patrick  Ford,  editor  of  the  Irish 
World.  He  was  a  powerful  and  helpful  friend  of  the 
hon.  member  for  months  before  his  incarceration. 
There  is  some  quan'el  now  as  to  how  the  money  has 
been  spent.  At  that  time  he  was  the  main  pillar 
of  the  Land  League.  Did  the  hon.  member  find 
out  how  the  money  which  came  to  him  from 
week  to  week  was  got  ?  I  must  take  the  Irish 
World  as  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Land 
League  ?  (Mr.  Pamell. — 'No, no.')  That  is  denied. 
For  months  the  special  Irish  correspondent  of  the 
Irish  World  was  Mr.  Brennan,  the  then  paid  official 
secretary  of  the  Land  League.  This  is  beyond  dispute. 
His  signed  contributions  appeared  weekly  until  the 
time  of  his  arrest.  Here  is  what  appeared  in  a  letter 
of  his  I— 

"  '  No  copies  of  the  Irish  World  have  been  re- 
ceived in  Ireland  during  the  past  two  weeks.  It  is 
thought  the  Government  have  intercepted  them.  Let 
those  who  have  so  generously  assisted  us  in  spreading 
the  light  relax  not  in  their  good  work  ;  let  them  con- 
tinue to  aid  ns  in  the  holy  work  in  which  we    are  en- 


gaged. The  Irish  World  will  find  its  way  into  Ireland 
in  spite  of    the  efforts  that  are    made  to   keep  it  out. 
(Signed)  Thomas  Bbbnnan.' 
Again,    on   January    3,    1881,  I    find  these  words  :— 

"  '  In  the  name  of  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender 
to  the  readers  of  thelrish  TFoj-Wandto  allco-operatora 
its  sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
(Signed)  Thomas  Brennan.' 

It  was  not  only  Mr.  Brennan  ;  but  here  is  a 
letter,  dated  January  26,  1881 — no,  it  is  not  a  letter, 
but  a  telegram  ;  they  could  not  wait  for  a  letter,  but 
a  special  cablegram  was  despatched  to  the  Irish 
World,  commencing  thus — 

' '  '  The  Land  League  has  scored  a  victory.     The  ten 
to    two    disagreement    of    the    jury    in    face    of  the 
tremendous   pressure  of  the    Court  is    everywhere   ac- 
cepted as  having  the  effect  of  an  acquittal.' 
And  the  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — 

' '  '  Thanks  to  the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for 
their  constant  co-operation  and  substantial  support  in 
our  great  cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  for  its  ulti- 
mate success.' 

And  that  is  signed  '  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.' 
No  wonder  the  hon.  member  at  that  particular  time 
thanked  the  Irish  World  ;  for  on  November  20,  1880, 
there  had  appeared  in  the  Irish  World  immediately 
before  the  opening  of  the  trial  the  following  threat  ; 
and  this,  bear  in  mind,  appeared  in  a  paper,  a  large 
number  of  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  Ireland  and 
circulated  from  the  office  of  the  Land  League  : — '  I 
dare  them  to  convict,'  says  the  writer.  '  I  say  "  dare  " 
advisedly.  Let  my  words  go  forth.  Accursed  be  the 
juryman  who  will  d^re  to  find  these  men  (the  tra- 
versers) guilty  of  any  crime  against  the  people  of 
Ireland.'  No  wonder,  then,  the  hon.  member  for  the 
city  of  Cork  thanked  the  Irish  World.  Did  he  not 
know  what  the  Irish  World  was  then  doing  besides 
helping  him  and  trying  to  obtain  for  him  an  acquittal? 
On  July  31,  1880,  a  dreadful  agrarian  outrage  was 
committed  in  Mayo,  in  which  a  man  was  shot,  who, 
after  long  weeks  of  lingering,  at  last  died.  On  this 
the  Irish   World  says  : — 

' '  '  Somebody  said  long  ago  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence among  neighbours  who  dies  first.  Those  killings 
on  both  sides  have  been  too  long  continued  for  us  to 
hope  that  they  will  be  discontinued.  But  every  pistol 
shot  will  stimulate  action.  .  .  .  There  are  stirring 
times  before  us.  Awaken  your  neighbours.  It  will 
soon  be  daylight.' 

Is  not  that  an  incitement  to  murder  ?  Another  foul  and 
brutal  murder  was  committed.  Did  the  hon.  member 
see  this  ?  Who  was  it  took  pains  to  conceal  from  him 
this  paper?  Another  foul  and  brutal  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  this  is  how  the  organ  of  the  Land  League 
— the  unofficial  organ  perhaps — ^heads  the  paragraph  : 
— '  Another  Land  Thief  Executed.'  Here  again  is  an 
article  in  the  Irish  World  of  June  20,  1880,  after 
reading  which  I  should  have  thought  the  hon.  member 
would  have  said,  '  Not  one  penny  more  shall  come  to 
any  society  with  which  I  am  connected  from  such  a 
source  as  this.'  Here  is  what  appeared  in  a  paper 
circulated  not  merely  in  America,  but  in  Ireland  : — 

"  '  Some  think  it  an  open  question  whether  the 
political  agent  called  "  dynamite  "  was  first  com- 
missioned in  Russia  or  first  in  Ireland.  Well,  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  which  of  the  two  countries  takes 
precedence  in  this  onward  step  towards  civilization. 
Still  we  claim  the  merit  for  Ireland.  True,  the  in- 
troductory  blast  was  blown  in  England,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  enemy's  headquarters.  But  the  work 
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itself  was  no    doubt  done  by  one    or  two  Irish    bands, 
wliicb  settles  both  the  claim  and  the  priority.' 
Again,  on  Marcn  12,  1881,  the  Irish  World  says  :  — 

"  'London, consisting  of  fourmillions  of  the  wealthiest 
people  in  the  world,  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  criminal 
classes,  who  number  250,000,  guarded  by  only  2,500 
regular  troops,  10,000  policemen,  and  10,000  men  in 
Volunteer  companies— the  latter  merely  holiday 
soldiers.     Make  a  note  !' 

Did  the  hon.  member,  I  ask,  make  a  note  ?  The 
article  goes  on,  '  Spread  the  light  !  0,  spread  the 
light  !'  No  wonder.  Sir,  we  have  murders  and  out- 
rages when  we  have  a  man  of  the  energy,  eloquence, 
and  position  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork 
condescending  to  carry  on  an  agitation  by  the  help  of 
such  means  as  this,  and  which  could  not  be  conducted 
without  the  money  which  was  obtained  by  this  ruffian 
print.  I  have  now  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
questions  that  I  have  to  ask  the  hon.  member  in  order 
to  help  him  in  his  speech.  Has  he  read  the  articles 
in  the  United  Ireland  ? 
"  Mr.  Parnell.— I  have. 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  Forster.— Does  he  approve  of  them  ? 
"  Mr.  Parnell. — Yes. 

"  Mr.  W.  E.    Forster.— He    does.      Does    the    hon. 
member  for  the  county  of  Longford    approve  of  them  ? 
"  An  hon.    member. — He  is    part    proprietor    of  the 
paper. 

"Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy.— I  do  not  know  what  the 
articles  are  to  which  you  refer. 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  Forster. — The  hon.  member  is  part  pro- 
prietor of  the  United  Ireland.  Does  he  approve  of  the 
articles  ? 

"  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. — What  I  have  seen  and  read 
I  do  approve  of. 

"  Mr.  \y.  B.  Forster. — I  suspect  the  hon.  member 
has  been  very  careful  not  to  read  the  articles  to 
which  I  allude.  Is  he  aware  that  murder,  arson, 
robbery,  insults  to  the  dead. attacks  upon  women  were 
habitually  described  in  this  paper — which  the  hon. 
member  for  the  city  ot  Cork  approves  of  and  which 
the  hon.  member  for  the  county  of  Longford  does  not 
disapprove— as  '  incidents  in  the  campaign  ?' 

"  Mr.  O'Brien. — Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
state  at  what  period  any  such  paragraph  appeared  in 
United  Ireland  'i  ' 

'"'  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster.— I  am    glad    to  End  the    hon. 
member  (Mr.    O'Brien)    does    not    approve    of  them, 
although  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  does  ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of    the  paper. 
There  is  no  question    about  this — that    the  heading  is 
'  Incidents  in  the  campaign.' 
"  Mr.  O'Brien. — Excuse  me.     ('  Order.') 
"  Mr.  W.    B.    Forster. — And    another    heading    de- 
scribes   these  atrocious    deeds  as  '  The    spirit   ot  the 
country.'     Is    that    the  way    in  which    to    put    these 
murders  and  outrages    before  the    people  of   Ireland  ? 
I  am  not  now  making  a  charge  on  the  hon.  member  for 
Mallow.    I  am  not  perfectly    sure  whether  he   was  in 
Kilmainham  at  that  time  or  not. 
"  Mr.  O'Brien.— Hear,  hear. 
"  Mr.  Parnell.— You  know  it  very  well. 
"  Mr.  W.  B.  Forster. — My  charge  is   not  against  the 
hon.  member  for  Mallow,  but  against  the  hon.  member 
for  the  city  of  Cork.     It  is  this— that  he    remains  part 
proprietor  of  this  paper  ;    and  I    have  not   heard   that 
be  has    attempted  to  disavow  all  concerned    with    the 
articles    published  in    that    paper.      Well,    I    have  a 
general  question  to  ask.      It    has  been    often    enough 
stated  and  shwwu  by  statistics    that  murders  followed 


the  meetings  and  the  action  of  the  Land  League. 
Will  the  hon.  member  deny  and  disprove  that  state- 
ment ?  I  will  repeat  again  what  the  charge  is  which 
I  make  againsthim.  Probably  a  more  serious  Charge  was 
never  made  by  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
against  another  member.  It  is  not  that  he  himself 
directly  planned  or  perpetrated  outrages  or  murders  ; 
but  thathe  eitherconnivedatthem.or  when  warned 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — It  is  a  lie.  (Loud  cries  of  '  Order  ' 
and  '  N^me,  name.') 

"  Mr.  O'Kelly.— It  is  a  lie.  ('  Name.')  It  is  a  lie. 
(•  Order,')  It  is,  i  say,  a  lie.  ('  Name.')  It  is  a 
lie.     ('Name.')," 

Then,  my  Lords,  the  Speaker  interfered,  and  Mr, 
O'Kelly  was' suspended.     Mr.  Forster  goes  on  : — 

"  What  I  intended  to  state  when  hon.  members  did 
not  permit  me  to  finish  my  sentence  was  that  though  I. 
did  not  charge  upon  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of 
Cork  that  he  himself  directly  planned  or  perpetrated 
outrages,  I  gave  him  an  alternative  that  either  he 
connived  at  outrages,  or,  when  warned  by  facts  and 
statements, he  determined  to  remain  in  ignorance;  that 
he  took  no  trouble  to  test  the  truth  of  whether  these 
outrages  had  been  committed  or  not,  but  that  he  was 
willing  to  gain  the  advantage  of  them.      I  have  only 

one  other  question  to  ask — 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell, — ^On  a  point  of  order.  Sir,  as  the 
measure  of  our  language  on  a  future  occasion,  I  rise 
to  ask  is  the  language  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Bradford, which  he  uses  under  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  order,  according  to  the  rules  of  ^his  House  ? 

"  Mr.  Speaker.— The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  not 
out  of  order. 

■  "  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. — I  have  only  one  further  ques- 
tion to  ask.  The  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Mallow  purported  to  show  that 
they  felt  indignation  against  the  perpetrators  ot  the 
Phcenis  Park  murders.  Will  the  hon.  member  for  the 
city  of  Cork  when  he  makes  his  speech  give  us  the 
terms  in  which  he  expressed  indignation  against  pre- 
vious murders  ?  I  will  not  detain  the  House  more 
than  a  few  minutes  ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  make 
one  or  two  statements.  I  daresay  the  hon.  members 
will  tell  us  that  they  made  certain  attempts  to  dis- 
courage assassination.  Let  me  give  the  House 
the  form  in  whicii  these  attempts  to  discourage  assassi- 
nation were  clothed.  Very  early  in  the  agitation, 
before  the  Protection  of  Lite  and  Property  Act  and 
the  Crimes  Act  were  passed,  long  before  the  hon. 
member  was  sent  to  Kilmainham,  a  terrible  murder 
was  committed  in  Kilkenny.  The  hon.  member  had 
an  opportunity  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  murder  ; 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  disapproved 
it  and  of  imitating  the  example  of  O'Connell — an 
opnortunity  of  showing  that  he  would  not  gain  ad- 
vantages by  crime  and  outrage.  But  how  did  he  deal 
with  this  murder, in  which  one  man  was  killed, another 
wounded,  and  by  which  their  father,  who  was  on  the 
car,  was  made  miserable  for  life  ?    He  said  : — 

"  '  I  have  wished,  in  referring  to  a  sad  occurrence 
that  took  place  here  of  shooting,  or  attempting  to 
shoot,  a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  recourse 
had  not  been  had  to  such  measures, as  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary ' 

— that  is  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  member  dis- 
courages assassination — 

'  and  absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a    suitable 
organization  among  the  tenants  themselves.' 
The  hon.  member    knew  that  there  had    been   agrarian 
murders  before  in  Ireland.    He   knew  what  the  temp- 
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tation  would  brf  to  commit  them  ;  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  showing  how  he  would  head  what  he 
called,  and  what,  I  think,  my  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Ipswich  (Mr.  Jesse  CoUings)  called  yesterday,  a 
constitutional  agitation  ;  and  this  is  the  way  he  dis- 
countenanced crime.  Well,  I  must  give  one  further 
quotation.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member 
f»r  Cavan  i^Mr.  Biggar)  is  in  his  place.  I  am  sorry 
he  has  gone.  I  daresay  the  hon.  member  will  speak 
in  the  debate  on  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  member 
for  the  city  of  Cork, by  which  the  hon.  member  would, 
if  he  could,  make  these  crimes  as  unlikely  to  receive 
punishment  now  as  before.  Thehon. member  for  Ca  van, 
in  a  speech  at  Castleisland  on  October  10,  again 
before  the  Frotection  Act  was  passed,  discom-aged 
assassination  in  this  way.     He  said  : — 

"  '  There  is  another  question  which  has  been  raised 
very  much.  The  Land  League  has  been  unfairly 
charged  with  shooting  landlords.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Land  League  to  recommend  the  shooting 
of  landlords  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.' 
This  is  no  new  quotation  ;  it  was  given  at  the  trial 
at  which  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  was 
acquitted,  or  rather  was  not  found  guilty — thanks  not 
a  little  to  the  threats,  of  which  I  have  already  read 
one  from  the /rt's/i  TForW. Then  thehon. membergoeson: — 

"  '  I  never  gave  any  advice  of  tha  sort.  Mr. 
Hussey  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  other  men  as  bad  as  Mr.  Hussey  ;  and  if  any  one 
is  charged^  with  shooting  or  offering  violence  to  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Land  League 
to  see  that  the  person  who  is  charged  shall  have  a  fair 
trial.' 

(Home  Kule  cheers.)  Oh,  exactly.  We  know  the  old 
story  of  *  Don't  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump.'  Was  there 
ever  a  better  exempliiication  ?  We  do  not  particu- 
larly advise  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Hussey  ;  he  is  a  very 
bad  man  ;  lut  if  you  do  shoot  him  you  will  be  well 
defended.  There  is  another  speech  in  the  same 
month  : — 

**  *  It  is  your  duty  to  give  your  assistance  in  a 
manner  which  you  can  easily  do.  We  do  not  re- 
commend the  shooting  of  landlords  ;  that  is  an 
extreme  measure,  and  certainly  we  cannot  recommend 
it.'  (Mr.  Biggar. — Hear,  hear.)  '  And  besides,  it  is 
held  undesirable  for  the  interest  of  the  cause  that  it 
should  be  done  for  this  reason — that  when  such  things 
take  place  they  are  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  Engli.sh 
newspapers,  and  prejudice  is  excited  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind  against  the  Irish  party,  which  is  calculated 
to  interfere  to  a  material  extent  with  the  advocacy  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  on  behalf  of  the 
tenant-farmers.' 

When  the  hon.  member  talks  about  attempts  to  dis- 
courage assassination,  what  I  say  is  this — that  no 
speech  could  have  been  made  more  calculated  to 
cause  fresh  murders  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
man  who  made  it  free  from  the  law  as  it  then  was 
than  this  speech.  Well,  the  hon.  member  for  the  city 
of  Cork  had  a  substitute  for  murder  which  was  to 
make  murder  unnecessary.  It  was  '  boycotting.'  I 
do  not  need  to  quote  again  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  at  Ennis.  It  was  not  a  mere  outburst  but  a 
plain  proclamation  of  themode  in  which  the  agitation 
was  to  be  carried  on — that  a  man  should  be  tabooed  in 
his  shop,  in  his  family,  and  even  in  his  church  ;  that 
his  life  should  be  made  a  perfect  misery  to  him  ;  not 
only  that  he  should  be  ruined,  but  that  mere  pecuniary 
ruin  should  be  nothing  compared  with  the  suffering  he 
was  to  undergo    if    he  was    not  to  keep  the  unwritten 


law  of  the  hon.  member  and  obey  the  will  of  himself 
and  his  myrmidons.  That  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
hon.  member  would  have  made  murder  unnecessary. 
My  right  hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a'power- 
ful  speech  made  last  year,  used  these  words  in  refer- 
ence to  '  boycotting  ;'  and  they  are  very  true.  He 
said  : — 

"  '  The  creed  of  "  boycotting,"  like  every  other 
creed,  requires  a  sanction,  and  the  sanction  of  "  boy- 
cotting " — that  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  "  boy- 
cotting," by  which  alone  "  boycotting  "  can  be 
made  thoroughly  effective — is  the  murder  which  is  not 
to  be  denounced.' 

Was  the  hon.  member  so  ignorant  of  the  passions  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  that  he  did  not  know  that  this 
must  be  the  result  ?  What  was  the  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  They  did  not  draw 
the  line.  Those  miserable  wretches  who  planned  the 
murders  in  Dublin  ;  they  took  not,  indeed,  the  letter 
of  the  hon.  member''s  advice,  but  what  seemed  to 
them  its  spirit.  They  said — '  We  do  not  know  how  to 
draw  the  line  between  ruining  a  man  and  killing 
him  ;  we  find  killing  the  easier,  and  we  will  carry 
out  that  as  the  principle  which  has  been  pointed  out 
to  us.'  And,  talk  about  this  as  a  constitutional  agita- 
tion. Some  members  yesterday  were  referring  to  it 
as  such  and  appealing  to  us  that  we  should  not  allow 
liberty  to  be  invaded  by  putting  down  a  constitutional 
agitation.  There  never  was  such  an  attack  on  liberty 
as  was  this  terrori.sm.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  either  England  or  Ireland, so  far  as  I  know, 
in  which  an  agitation  has  been  conducted  by  appeals 
to  personal  injury  to  individuals  and  not  by  appeals  to 
the  voter  or  to  public  opinion.  There  has  been  -strong 
language,  thefe  has  even  been  rebellion  ;  but  it  is  a 
new  experiment  in  agitation,  of  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Cork  may  claim  the  great  credit — 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  succeed,  not  by  appeals  to 
constituencies  and  public  opinion,  but  by  terrorism 
and  injury  of  individuals.  No  wonder  that  from  such 
an  agitation  as  this  has  followed  the  iirst  political 
assassination  whichhasdisgracedourannalsfor  hundreds 
of  years.  Now  at  last  the  meaning  of  this  agitation 
has  been  discovered,  and  there  is  an  abhorence  of  it 
in  England  and  Scotland.  I  believe  there  are  many 
hon.  friends  of  mine  who  have  considered  me  irrecftn- 
cileable  with  the  hon.  member  for  Cork,  but  I  have 
felt  that  until  he  expressed  his  regret  and  repentance 
for  having  set  on  foot  such  an  agitation  as  this  I 
would  hold  no  communication  or  conference  with  him. 
I  said  there  was  abhorrence  in  England  and  Scotland. 
But  there  is  also  abhorrence  in  Ireland,  but  not  so 
much  as  there  ought  to  be,  because  of  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork 
and  his  friends  in  demoralizing  the  Irish  people  by  in- 
timidation and  by  terror.  But  they  are  beginning  to 
find  out  the  meaning.  (An  hon.  member  on  the  Irish 
benches. — Mallow.)  Yes  ;  the  constituency  of 
Mallow  was  threatened.  But  they  are  beginning  to 
find  out  the  meaning  even  althongh  the  shopkeepers  of 
Mallow  did  not  dare  to  vote  against  the  hon.  member 
because  of  the  threats  that  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  There  are  many  grounds  for  discouragement  in 
the  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  for  any  man  '  who  has 
been  connected  with  its  government  to  deny  them  or 
to  be  sanguine.  There  have  been  illusions  and  they 
have  disappeared.  There  is,  however,  one  ground 
for  hope — nay,  there  are  two  grounds  for  hope  and 
encouragement.  One  is  that  the  Irish  Government 
has   now  the  power  to  uphold   the  law    and  will  use 
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it  ;  and  the  other  ground  is  that  the  hon.  member  for 
the  city  of  Cork  and  his  fellow  chiefs  in  this  so- 
called  agitation  have  been  found  out,  and  that  the 
hideous  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  this  agitation  have 
been  unveiled  and  unmasked  and  exposed.  I  have 
only  one  further  remark  to  make.  I  repeat  I  have 
50  framed  my  questions  that  the  boa.  member  will 
Bod  that  he  cannot  plead  his  residenoeat  Kilmainham 
as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  answer  them." 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  find  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  go  back  to  the  debate  one  speech  from  which  has 
been  read  already  by  the  Attorney-General — a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  is  a  direct  answer  to 
the  charges  of  Mr.  Forster. 

The  Attoknet-Gesteral.— That  is  perfectly  fair  ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  take  Mr. 
Parnell's  answer  first. 

Mr.  Lock-wood.— I  agree  ;  perhaps  that  would  be 
more  convenient. 

Mr.  A3QUITH  then  rose  to  read  Mr.  Parnell's 
answer.  He  said, — This  is  still  the  debate,  my 
Lords, on  the  Address  in  answer  to  theQueen's  Speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Forster  made  the  speech 
my  learned  friend  has  cited.  The  debabe  was  ad- 
journed, and  on  the  next  evening  it  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Parnell  (reading)  : — 

"  I  wish  to  intervene  for  a  very  short  while  and  to 
a  very  limited  extent  in  this  debate.  In  doing  so  I 
can  assure  the  House — and  I  may  venture  to  make  the 
assurance  with  the  greatest  possible  respect,  al- 
though some  people  may  think  it  not  a  very  re- 
spectful assurance  to  make,  but  still  [  make  it 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect — I  can  assure 
the  House  that  it  is  not  from  any  belief  that 
anything  I  can  say,  or  wish  to  say,  at  this  time  will 
have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
House  or  upon  the  public  opinion  of  this  country.  I 
have  been  accustomed  during  mypolitical  life  to  rely 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  those  whom  I  have  desired 
to  help,  aud  with  whose  aid  I  have  worked  for  the 
cause  of  prosperity  aud  freedom  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
utmost  that  I  desire  to  do  in  the  very  few  words 
which  I  shall  address  to  this  House  is  to  make  my 
position  clear  to  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
from  the  unjust  aspersions  which  have  been  cast 
upon  me  by  a  man  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have 
devoted — ('  Oh,  oh  ')^who  ought  to  be  a.shamed,  I 
say,  to  have  devoted  his  high  ability  to  the  task  of 
traducing  me.  I  do  not  intend  to  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  ('  Oh,  oh.')  I 
consider  that  he  has  no  right  to  question  me,  standing 
as  he  does  in  a  position  very  little  better  than  that  of 
an  informer,  with  regard  to  thesecretsof  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  associated  ;  aud  he  has  not  even  the 
pretext  of  that  remarkable  informer  whose  proceedings 
we  have  lately  heard  of — he  has  not  even  the  pretext 
of  that  miserable  man — that  he  was  attempting  to  save 
his  own  lifes  No,  Sir  ;  some  other  motives  of  less 
importance  seem  to  have  weighed  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  extraordinary  course  which  he 
has  adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  of  going  out  of 
his  way'  to  collect  together  a  series  of  extracts, 
perhaps  nine  or  ten  in  number,  out  of  a  number  of 
speeches — many  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands — de- 
livered during  the  land  movement  by  other  people, aud 


not  by  me,  upon  which  to  found  an  accusation  against 
mo  for  what  has  been  said  and  done  by  others.  It  the 
right  hou.  gentleman  had  even  been  accurate  in  his 
statements  of  fact  there  might  have  been  some  excuse 
for  it  ;  but,  unfortunately,  upon  this  occasion  also  he 
has  displayed  the  same  remarkable  ignorance  as  to 
matters  of  fact  in  connexion  with  Irish  affairs  as  he 
displayed  during  his  tenure  of  office  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland.  He  has  charged  me  with  the  re- 
spuasibiiity  for  writings  in  the  Irish  World.  Sir,  I 
suppose  if  there  is  one  newspaper  that  I  differ  with 
more  than  another  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  and 
have  read  less  of,  that  I  hava  studied  less,  it  is  the 
Iriih  World.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to 
have  been  studying  the  ZrJs/iWorW  very  closely  during 
the  progress  of  this  land  movement  ;  and  if  he  con- 
sidered that  the  articles  in  that  newspaper  incited  or 
were  likely  to  produce  crime  in  Ireland,  why  did  he 
not  exercise  the  powers,  the  common  law  powers, 
which  he  subsequently  exercised,  and  refuse  to  allow 
that  newspaper  to  circulate  in  Ireland  ?  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  responsibility  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman, who  read  these  articles,  and  who  from  that 
perusal  derived  what  their  tenohr  and  result  would 
be,  and  who  refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting their  circulation  among  the  peasantry, aud  the 
responsibility  of  myself,  who  never  read  the  articles 
which  are  now  bro.ught  up  as  an  accusation  against 
me,  because,  indeed,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  in  his  office 
in  Brooklyn,  or  in  New  York,  chooses  to  direct  his 
newspaper  for  the  purpose  of  destroying,  or  attempt- 
ing to  destroy,  the  movement  which  we  have  been  so 
carefully  building  up  in  Ireland  ?  Mr.  Patrick  Ford's 
aims  and  objects  and  programme  are  not  my  aims  and 
objects  and  programme,  although  they  may  be  much 
nearer  the  aim's  and  objects  which  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  appeared  desirous  to  bring 
about.  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  look  into  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  to  arrange  the 
different  accusations  which  he  has  made  against  me 
in  order  ;  but  I  thinii  another  of  his  great  points  was 
that  which  he  made,  not  against  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  O'Brien),  the  editor  of 
United  Ireland,  but  against  me  for  some  paragraphs 
which  appeared  in  that  journal.  He  asked  me — '  Does 
the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  approve  of  the 
articles  in  United  Ireland  ?'  and  I  nodded  my  head.  I 
suppose  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  United  Ireland  either  before 
or  since  my  imprisonment  ;  but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise to  find,  after  he  had  gone  further,  that  he  was 
alluding  to  some  paragraphs  in  that  newspaper  at  the 
time  when  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Mallow, 
the  respou-sible  editor — aud,  recollect,  the  editor  re- 
sponsible in  the  eyes  of  the  law — ^when  he  and  myself, 
together  with  the  majority  of  the  staff,  were  in 
prison  ;  when  we  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
seeing  a  single  copy  of  that  newspaper  ;  when  it  was 
utterly  impossible,  so  close  was  the  watch  kept  by 
the  gaolers  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  fulfilled 
their  trust  well  and  faithfully,  as  I  know — so  close 
was  the  watch  of  the  gaolers  of  thp  right  hon.  gentle- 
man that  it  wai  perfectly  impossible  to  obtair  a  single 
copy  of  that  newspaper  ;  and  yet  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman does  not  scruple  to  take  advantage — and,  re- 
collect, this  is  what  makes  such  conduct  guilty  ;  it 
is  the  conduct  which  has  marked  his  career  ever  since 
ho  became  Chief  Secretary— to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  members  of  this  House  on  Irish 
questions,  to  take    advantage    of  the  prejudices  which 
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prevail  in  this  country  in  reference  to  Ireland — and, 
o£  course,  there  are  reasons  for  these  prejudices,  for 
there  always  must  be  prejudices  and  ignorance  when 
one  nation  attempts  the  impossible  task  of  governing 
another — to  take  advantage  of  the  trials  in  Dublin, 
where  20  men  will  have  to  face  a  tribunal  constituted 
under  the  Crimes  Act,  which  is  to  say  whether  they 
are  to  live  or  not — to  take  advantage  of  all  those  un- 
precedented and  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
surround  us  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  attack  us — 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  selects, in  this  way,  writings, 
and  passages,  and  incidents  such  as  these  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  an  accusation  against  me, and  making 
me  responsible  for  the  words  of  others.  And,  further- 
more, he  is  not  only  guilty  of  sins  of  commission,  he 
is  guilty  of  suppression  of  the  truth  also.  Not  only 
the  suggcstio  falsi ,  hnt  the  suppressioveri,  is  applica- 
ble to  his  speech.  The  heading  of  these  paragraphs 
was,  I  believe,  '  Incidents  of  the  Campaign.'  But 
the  very  moment  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Mallow  was  released  from  prison,  and  resumed  control 
of  his  paper,  that  very  moment  the  heading  disap- 
peared. It  is,  I  say,  infamous  and  shocking  that  we 
should  have  such  accusations  made  against  us  in  this 
House  for  acts  and  things  over  which  we  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  the  slightest  control  or  know- 
ledge of.  Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  accept  the 
rather  indecent  invitation  which  has  been  held  out"  to 
me  to  discuss,  at  the  present  time, the  recent  proceed- 
ings in  Dublin.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  an  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  put  in 
evidence  at  the  preliminary  investigation  now  taking 
place  at  Kilmaiuham.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  is  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  and 
ability,  rebuked  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson), 
for  asking  him  to  go  into  these  matters,  and  expressly 
declined  to  go  into  them.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentlemjin,  however,  shortly  afterwards  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  subsequent  speech  of  an  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  in  which  he  invited  me  to 
go  into  these  matters,  and  not  only  loudly  applauded, 
but  rolled  on  his  seat  in  ecstaoy.  I  do  not  wish — for 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  even  to  do  bo — to 
refer  to  the  evidence  which  is  now  being  given  before 
the  Courts  at  Dublin  ;  but,  as  that  evidence  has 
been,  by  the  Dublin  correspondence  of  the  London 
papers,  garbled  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  I  will 
just  refer  to  it  so  far  as  to  state  what  the  evidence 
actually  was — I  mean  the  evidence  which  is  supposed 
to  throw  suspicion  on  some  members  of  the  Land 
League — as  having  connected  them  with  these  terrible 
trsassinations  in  the  Phojnix  Park.  Now,  Sir,  the 
statements  that  were  made  in  that  direction  were 
made  by  the  approver  Carey.  There  is  no  need  to 
comment  upon  that  fact  beyond  saying  that  they  were 
statements  not  of  facts,  but  of  belief,  of  the  belief 
of  others.  They  are  three  in  number.  Firstly,  Carey 
swore  that  he  had  met  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a 
priest,  that  he  was  introduced  to  him  as  Father 
Murphy,  and  that  this  man  informed  him  (Carey)  that 
ho  was  going  down  into  the  country  to  form  a  branch 
of  the  '  Invincible  '  organization.  Carey  then  said 
that  he  was  afterwards  informed — but  he  did  not  say 
by  whom — that  this  Father  Murphy  was  Mr.  Sheridan 
of  Tubbercurry.  Secondly,  Carey  swore  that  some 
among  his  comrades  believed  the  money  came  from 
America,  but  others  believed  it  came  from  the  Land 
League.      This,  again,  the  House  would  bear  in  mind, 


was  only  a  statement  of  belief,  and  the  House  will 
acquit  me  of  any  desire  to  comment  on  this  evidence. 
I  simply  quote  it  to  show  what  the  evidence  really 
was,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  allow  the  House 
to  draw  its  own  conclusions.  Thirdly,  Carey  swore 
that  a  woman,  whom  he  was  informed  was  Mrs. 
Prank  Byrne,  wife  of  the  secretary  to  the  English 
Land  Confederation,  had  brought  him  weapons.  That, 
too,  is  hearsay  evidence.  I  wish  to  point  out  again 
that  all  these  statements  of  Carey's  would  not  have 
been  admissible  in  an  ordinary  case,  and  would  not 
have  been  admitted  here  were  it  not  that  this  was  a 
case  of  conspiracy,  and  were  it  not  that  he  had  sworn 
that  he  hoard  these  statements  made  by  some  among 
the  prisoners  who  were  charged  with  being  partici- 
pators in  the  conspiracy.  That  evidence,  I  say  again, 
was  only  hearsay  evidence  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone,  the  third  statement — that  the  woman  who 
brought  the  weapons  was  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne — has  been 
abundantly  disproved, for  when  Mrs.  Byrne  was  brought 
over  to  Dublin  for  identification  Carey  failed  to 
identify  her,  and  she  was  discharged  by  the  Detective 
Department  with  abundant  and  profuse  apologies. 
The  second  of  the  other  statements — namely,  with 
regard  to  the  source  from  which  the  money  came, 
seems  to  rest — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
go — on  what  was  said  by  some  of  his  comrades  and 
which  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  true — that  some  of  these  men  got  cheques 
for  the  support  of  their  families  from  the  Sustentation 
Fund  while  in  prison.  Those  cheques,  it  is  right  to 
tell  the  House,  were  sent  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  the  families  of  prisoners  throughout  the  country. 
It  was  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  managers  of  the 
Sustentation  Fund  to  give  money  to  the  families  of 
all  prisoners  ;  and  very  often  it  was  given  to  the 
prisoners  themselves,  as  in  the  present  case  ;  and  it 
was  given  because  the  families  of  the  prisoners  were 
very  often  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  support 
by  the  imprisonment  of  the  bread-winner  :  and  I 
believe  evidence  will  be  produced  to  show  that  Kdward 
M'Caifery,  one  of  the  prisoners,  actually  sent  backhis 
cheque  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and  told  them 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Land  League,  that  he 
did  not  sympathize  with  their  objects,  and  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  support  out  of  the  Sustentation  Fund. 
And  yet  the  fact  that  the  Ladies'  Land  League  sentthis 
man  a  cheque,  in  common  with  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  other  suspects  throughout  Ireland,  has  been  put 
forward  as  implicating  us  in  a  grave  suspicion  of 
having  found  money  for  the  purpose  of  committing  the 
Phcenix  Park  murders.  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Sheridan.  A  statement  has  been  made,  and  very 
extensively  circulated  in  the  English  newspapers,  that 
I  offered  the  services  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  the  English 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  outrages 
in  the  west  of  Ireland, and  considered  him  a  fit  person 
for  the  work  because  he  knew  all  the  details  of  these 
outrages.  This  statement  is  based  upon  a  celebrated 
Cabinet  memorandum,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
states  he  furnished  to  his  colleagues,  and  which  they 
were  in  full  possession  of  at  the  time  when  they  de- 
cided upon  our  release.  But  it  is  right  to  point  out  for 
the  information  of  the  English  public  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  is  directly  contradicted  with  regard 
to  that  Cabinet  memorandum  and  the  statements  upon 
which  it  is  based  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  tor 
Clare  (Mr.  O'Shea).  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Clare  wrote  as  follows  to  all  the  London  newspapers 
on  the  18th  of  May— that  was,  I  think,  the  day  follow 
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ing  the  publication  of  the  Cabinet  secret  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bradford  : — 
~"'  The  following  are  the  facts.  I  myself  know 
nothing  about  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  ; 
but  I  told  Mr.  Forster  that  I  had  been  informed  by 
Mr.Pamell  the  day  before  that  if  the  arrears  question 
were  settled  that  organization  would  explain  the  boon 
to  the  people  and  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  assist 
the  operation  of  the  remedial  measure  in  the  tran- 
quillizing of  the  country.  I  added  that  Mr.  Pamell 
had  expressed  his  belief  that  Messrs.  Davitt,  Egan, 
Sheridan,  and  Boyton  would  use  all  their  exertions  if 
placed  in  a  position  to  do  so  to  advance  the  cacifica- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  influence 
was  of  special  importance  in  the  west,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  the  chief  Laud  League  organizer 
in  Connaught,  while  Mr.  Boyton  had  held  a  similar 
appointment  in  Leinster.  Upon  these  points,'  the 
hon.  member  concluded,  '  I  heard  no  more,  I  knew  no 
more,  and  I  said  no  more.' 

So  that  the  House  will  see  it  comes  at  once  to  this 
— that  a  question  of  grave  dispute  with  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fact  has  arisen  between  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Bradford  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Clare.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  not  have  men- 
tioned those  other  names  in  his  Cabinet  memorandum. 

"  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster. — Jhey  were  not    mentioned  to 
me. 

"  Mr.  O'Shea. — They  were  mentioned. 

"  Mr.  Pamell. — Mr.  Davitt  was  released  imme- 
diately afterwards,  owing  to  the  representations  which 
were  made  by  me  to  the  hon.  meiflber  for  Ciare.  Why 
was  Mr.  Davitt's  name  not  included  in  this  Cabinet 
memorandum  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Boyton's  name  not  in- 
cluded in  this  Cabinet  ■  memorandum  ;  who  had  left 
Ireland  immediately  after  his  release  and  who,  it  was 
known,  could  not  return  to  Ireland  without  being 
arrested  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Egan's  name  not  included  in 
the  Cabinet  memorandum  ?  Why  was  it  that  only  Mr. 
Sheridan's  name  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  make  out  that  I  was  privy  to — (hear, 
hear) — that  I  was  privy  to  and  knew  of  some  supposed 
connexion  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  with  outrage  or  attempted 
outrage  ?  Sir,  I  leave  these  questions  to  be  answered 
bj  hon.  members  whomay  have  a  better  knowledge  with 
regard  to  what  actually  passed  than  I  have.  I  hope, 
however,  their  significance  will  be  considered  and 
pondered  on  by  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  asked  me  to  defend  myself.  Sir,  I  have  nothing 
to  defend  myself  from.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
confessed  that  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  declaration 
or  public  promise  from  me,  which  would  have  had  the 
eltect,  if  given,  of  discrediting  me  with  the  Irish 
people.  He  has  admitted  that  he  failed  in  that 
attempt,  and,  failing  in  that  attempt,  he  lost  his  own 
position.  He  boasted  last  night  that  he  had  deposed 
me  from  some  imaginaryposition  which  he  was  pleased 
to  assign  to  me  ;  but  at  least  I  have  this  consolation 
—that  I  am  in  pretty  good  company,  for  he  has  also 
deposed  himself.  We  both  fell  into  the  ditch,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  in  the  process  of  pulling  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  and  myself  out  of  the  ditch  I  have 
Buffered  quite  so  much  in  the  opinion  of  my  countrymen 
ssthe  right  hon.  gentleman  has  suffered  in  the  opinion 
of  his  countrymen.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
deposed  me  from  my  position  as  a  prominent  Irish 
politician  I  admit  that  he  has  been  very  successful  in 
that.  I  have  taken  very  little  part  in  Irish  politics 
since  my  release  from  Eilmainham.      I    expressed  my 


reason  for  that  upon  the  passing  of  the  Crimes  Act.  I 
said  that  in  my  judgment  the  Crimes  Act  would  result 
in  such  a  state  of  affairs  that,  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  secret  societies,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  constitutional  agitation  to  exist  in  Ireland.  I 
believe  so  still.  And  what  is  the  item  of  news  which 
was  published  in  the  journals  of  yesterday  cabled  from 
America?  That  Mr. Patrick  Ford,  of  the  Irish  World, 
who  used  to  collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
it  to  us,  is  now  collecting  it  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. The  right  hon.  gentleman  may  proudly  claim  it 
as  a  part  of  his  work.  I  regret  that  it  should  be  so. 
I  look  With  the  utmost  apprehension  to  the  future  re- 
lations between  England  and  Ireland.  I  see  that  it 
is  imjjossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  prejudice  which 
has  arisen  daring  the  last  few  days.  I  regret  that  the 
officials  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  Act 
are  unfitted  for  their  post.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  present  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  must  admit  that  to  the  fullest  extent  ; 
and,  looking  round  upon  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Bradford,  he  must  say  to  himself,  '  Why  am  I  here 
while  he  isthere?'  Why  was  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  member  for  Bradford,  who  had  acquired  experience 
in  the  administration  of  Ireland,  who  according  to  his 
account  knew  everything,  although  he  was  invariably 
wrong — why  was  he  deposed  from  his  position  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Trevelyan),  a  'prentice 
although  a  very  willing  hand,  placed  in  his  stead  ?  I 
think  that  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
must  say  to  himself,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  '  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe-latchet.'  It  would 
have  been  far  better,  it  you  were  going  to  pass  an  Act 
of  this  kind  and  to  administer  it  as  you  are  going  to 
administer  it,  and  as  you  have  administered  it — up  to 
the  hilt — to  have  had  it  administered  by  the  seasoned 
politician  who  is  now  in  disgrace.  Call  him  back  to 
his  post  !  Send  him  to  help  Lord  Spencer  in  the  con- 
genial work  of  the  gallows  in  Ireland.  Send  him  to 
look  after  the  secret  inquisitions  of  Dublin  Castle. 
Send  him  to  levy  the  payment  of  blood  money.  Send 
him  to  raise  the  taxes  which  an  xmfortanate  and 
starving  peasantry  have  to  pay  for  crimes  not  com- 
mitted by  them.  All  that  would  be  congenial  work  for 
him.  We  invite  you  to  fill  up  your  ranks  and  send 
your  ablest  and  best  men  to  push  forward  the  task  of 
misgoverning  and  oppressing  Ireland.  For  my  parti  am 
confident  as  to  the  future  of  Ireland.  Although  her 
horizon  may  appear  at  this  moment  clouded,  I  believe 
that  our  people  will  survive  the  present  oppression  as 
they  have  survived  many  and  worse  ones.  Although 
our  progress  may  be  slow,  it  will  be  sure  ;  and  the 
time  will  come  when  this  House  and  the  people  of 
this  country  will  admit  once  again  that  they  have 
been  mistaken,  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  deceiving  them— that  they 
have  been  led  astray  as  to  the  right  method  of  govern- 
ing a  noble,  a  generous,  a  brave,  and  impulsive  people ; 
and  that  they  will  reject  their  present  leaders,  who 
are  conducting  them  into  the  terrible  course  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  Government  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined to  enter — that  they  will  reject  those  guides  and 
leaders  with  just  as  much  determination  as  they 
rejected  the  services  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Bradford." 


At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon.  On 
its  reassembling, 

Mr.  LooKWOOD  said,— My  Lords,  I  wish  to  read  now 
the  'Speeches   which   were   made   subsequent  to  the 
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speech  which  was  read  by  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-Creneral — the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  deli- 
vered on  January  28,  1881.  I  want  to  explain  to  your 
Lordships  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
speeches  whichlam  now  abouttoread  were  delivered. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was  on  Friday  ;  the  debate 
was  resumed  on  Monday,  and  on  Monday  night,  in  the 
course  of  that  debate, the  motion  for  adjournment  was 
made,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  resisted  it,  and  that  debate 
continued  on  motions  for  adjournment  until 9 o'clock  on 
the  following  Wednesday  morning,  and  these  speeches 
were  necessarily  made  on  the  motions  for  adjourn- 
ment. At  9  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the 
Speaker  retired — I  should  think  he  retired  in  the 
meantime  probably  (laughter) — bat  he  came  back  into 
the  House  and  intimated  that  he  should  close  the 
debate,  and  therefore  the  main  question  never  was 
debated  after  the  motion  for  adjournment  on  Monday 
night.  That  will  explain  some  of  the  interruptions 
to  which  the  speakers  were  subjected. 

The  Peesident. — Be  as  merciful  as  you  can. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — My  Lords,  I  will.  This  is  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Famell  (reading)  : — 

"  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  accused  the 
Irish  members, in  a  speech  which  he  put  into  his  (Mr. 
Parnell's)  mouth — a  speech  which  was  spoken  by 
somebody  else — of  having  incited  crimes  of  violence 
and  to  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  indicated 
him  as  one  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  be  imprisoned. 
Now,  if  he  imitated  the  Prime  Minister  in  certain 
speeches  he  had  made  in  the  House  and  in  the  couotry 
npon  the  Irishquestion,heshouldhave  fallen,and  justly 
fallen,  under  the  criticism  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. He  had  been  very  much  struck  by  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  Scotland  in 
1879 

"  Mr.  Speaker. — I  invited  the  hon.  member  for  the 
city  of  Cork  to  speak  more  strictly  to  the  question, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  carrying  on  the  observa- 
tions he  has  been  making  and  in  reading  so  many  ex- 
tracts he  is  really  trying  very  severely  the  patience 
of  the  House. 

"  Mr.  Pamell  said  he  would  not  for  the  world 
transgress  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  he  should  have  to  try  very  severely  the 
patience  of  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  was  not  aware,  however,  that  trying  the  patience 
of  the  House  was  a  breach  of  order,  and  it  sometimes 
became  necessary  to  do  6o.  Personally  he  should  be 
very  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  if  he  was  told  by  the 
Chair  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  read  the  extract  he 
was  reading  at  the  time  he  should  at  once  desist 
from  doing  so.  His  object  was  to  show  that  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  delivered  in  Dal- 
keith on  the  ,24th  of  November,  1879  ('  Order  '), 
was  far  more  criminal  ('  Order  ')  and  far  more 
liable  to  censiire  than  the  speech  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  quoted  from  him  (Mr.  Pamell)  on 
Friday  night,  and  which  the  right  hou,  gentleman  inti- 
mated ought  to  include  him  within  the  scope  of  the 
Bill  about  to  be  introduced.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man intimated  as  plainly  as  he  could,  and  gave  the 
House  to  understand,  in  fact,  that  his  (Mr.  Parnell's) 
speech  on  a  particular    occasion    was  calculated  to  in- 


cite to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace.  The  point  which 
he  wished  to  establish  now  was  simply  this  ('  Ques- 
tion ') — was  simply  this  ('  Question  ')— the  point 
he  wished  to  establish  was  simply  whether  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  delivered  in  Scotland  in 
November,  1879    ('  Question  ') 

"  Mr.  Speaker. — The  hon .  gentleman  the  member  for 
the  city  of  Cork  does  not  appear  to  understand  clearly 
the  question  before  the  House.  The  question  before 
the  House  is  that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned,  and 
the  hon.  member  is,  in  speaking  to  that  question,  en- 
titled to  refer  to  the  main  question  before  the  House 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  question  whether  thij 
debate  shall  or  shall  not  be  adjourned .  References  to 
speeches  which  have  been  made  at  different  times, and 
notbearinguponthe  question, aslhavepointed  out  to  the 
hon.  member,  are  not  in  order. 

"  Mr.  Pamell  continued, — Of  course,  after  the 
ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker  that  a  reference  to  the  speech 
in  question  was  not  in  order,  he  should  not  think  of 
pressing  it  for  a  single  moment,  and  he  should  have 
desisted  long  ago  if  the  Chair  had  distinctly  expressed 
that  opinion.  He  might  state  as  explanation  that  his 
reason  for  making  the  reference  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  this  ('  Question  '  ;  '  Order  ') 
— that  the  Irish  members  were  particularly  upon  their 
trial  in  that  House.  The  Irish  people  were  also  upon 
their  trial  ;  and  he  considered — until  he  heard  the 
ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker — he  considered  he  was  entitled 
to  shbw.by  reference  to  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  by  a 
comparison  between  theright  hon.  gentleman's  speeches 
and  those  which  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  delivered,  the 
harmlessness  of  his  .own  contrasted  with  the  par- 
ticular statements  made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were,  of  course, 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  Prime  Minister. 
('  Order  '  and  '  Question.')  He  would  now  leave 
the  question  of  the  Prime  Minister's  speeches,  and 
merely  say  he  believed  that  it  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  had 
uttered  the  sentences  which  he  had  been  about  to  read 
from  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  iu 
Scotland  as  his  own  he  would  have  been  prosecuted. 
('  Question  '  ;  '  Order.') 

"  Sir  R.  Assheton  Cross. — I  rise  to  order.  I  under- 
stood you.  Sir,  to  rule  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
to  confine  himself  to  the  question  before  the  House, 
and  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  refer  to  the  speeches 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  Scotland.  I  put  it  to  you.  Sir, 
whether  the  hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Cork  is 
obeying  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  or  not  ? 

"  Mr.  Speaker. — I  must  call  upon  the  hon.  member 
to  speak  to  the  question  before  the  House,  which  ia 
that  this  debate  be  now  adjourned.  He  is  entitled  to 
refer  to  the  main  question  before  the  House  in  so  far 
as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  question  that  the  debate 
be  now  adiourned. 

"  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. — Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  a 
word  upon  this  point  of  order?  ('  Order.')  I  wish 
briefly  to  submit  to  you 

"  Mr.  Speaker. — I  have  been  appealed  to  on  a  point 
of  order,  and  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  upon  that 
point  of  order.  Having  done  so,  the  hon.  member  for 
the  city  of  Cork  is  in  possession  of  the  House. 

"  Mr.  Parnell  resumed,— The  Irish  members  askedfor 
more  time  to  conclude  the  debate,  and  thoy  expressed 
the  opinion  that  one  night  more  would  be  sufficient. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  and   the  House  refused  to  give 
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them  that  one  more  night,  it  would  be  a  sign  that 
they  did  not  desire  the  Irish  members  to  have  that 
full  and  fair  opportunity  of  discussing  the  question 
which  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to.  He  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Speaker  with  all  due  respect  that  the 
Irish  members  were  the  best  judges  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  resistanco  which  they  ought  to  make 
to  this  measure  of  coercion.  If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment continued  to  oppose  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  that  night,  they  could  not  possibly  save  the 
day  that  the  Irish  members  desired  to  have  for  the 
purpose  of  full  and  fair  discussion.  He  asked,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  and  common  reason,  what  was 
the  use  of  entering  into  the  contest  that  th6  Govern- 
ment now  proposed  to  eater  into  ?  What  did  they 
propose  to  gain  by  it  ?  They  would  not  save  time. 
Did  they  think  they  would  save  the  credit  of  their 
Assembly  ?  Did  they  think  when  the  Government  were 
exhibited,  as  they  must  be  exhibited,  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  a  Government  bent  on  forcing  a  policy  of 
coercion  down  the  throats  of  the  Irish  people  in  hot 
haste,  andalmost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, pressingit 
forward  from  day  to  day, almost  without  allowing  proper 
time  for  the  inspection  of  the  returns  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, without  waiting  for  the 
other  returns  explaining  the  outrages  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December  on  which  they 
based  their  entire  case — did  they  think  that  such 
conduct  would  be  looked  on  as  fair  or  generous  in  Ire- 
land ?  Did  they  expect  that  the  reputation  of  that 
Assembly  would  be  maintained  as  one  desiring  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  question  before  it  pronounced  its 
judgment  ?  And  did  they  suppose  that  public  opinion, 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  this  country,  would  not  support 
the  Irish  members  in  the  appeal  to  all  the  forms  of 
the  House  against  the  indecent  haste  with  which  the 
measure  was  being  pressed  forward  ?'* 

The  following  portions'  of  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  were 
read  next  : — 

' '  It  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  relax  their 
opposition,  which  a  sacred  duty  pledged  them  to  make 
to  this  measure,  and  it  could  not  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Bill  would  be  speedily  passed  into 
law.  But  when  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  its  place 
was  taken  by  remedial  legislation,  the  arguments  and 
opposition  given  to  it  by  hon.  members  below  the 
gangway  would  be  so  prolonged  that  it  was  easy  to 
see-  that  the  progress  of  remedial  legislation  through 
the  House  would  be  very  uncertain.  The  result  of  the 
Session,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  the  Coercion 
Bill  and  nothing  else.  One  remark  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  showed  how  little  of  serious 
care  he  had  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  details 
of  this  subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  an 
hon.  member  had  complained  that  meetings  were  sup- 
pressed, and  yet  he  said  that  460  meetings  had  been 
held,  and  he  did  not  know  how  one  fact  could  be  re- 
conciled with  the  other.  But  the  eiplana.tion  was  that 
these  meetings  were  held  before  the  Government 
began  to  interfere  with  free  expression  in  Ireland. 
Could  the  right  hon.  gentleman  see  any  inconsistency 
in  that  ?  He  would  only  say  that  it  appeared  that 
tie  right  hon.  gentleman  had  addressed  the  House 
without  having  bestowed  that  care  upon  the  subject 
which  had  always  marked  his  speeches  on  English 
politics.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  made  it  the 
basis  of  the  demand  for  coercion  that  person  and 
property  were  not  protected  and  that  liberty  was  not 
secured  in  Ireland.  Bub  the  Government  appeared  to 
con6ne  their  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 


of  one  especial  class.  Irish  members  did  not  yield 
to  them  in  their  desire  to  protect  person  and  property 
and  to  secure  liberty  in  Ireland,  but  they  said  thai 
the  person  and  property  of  every  class  and  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  community  had  an  equal  claim 
upon  a  statesmanlike  Government — indeed  a  greater 
claim  upon  them  than  the  liberty,  property,  or  life  of 
any  particular  class.  Now  the  Irish  Land  League  de- 
I  voted  itself  to  the  protection  of  property  and  the  se- 
curity of  liberty  in  Ireland,  but  the  charge  made 
against  it  in  that  House  was  that  it  had  preferred  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  the  many  to  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  few." 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — I  wish  also  to  read  the  following 
passages  of  the  speech,  of  which  I  trust  your  Lordships 
will  kindly  read  the  whole  : — 

"  The  Chief  Secretary,  referring  to  another  matter, 
had  said  that  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the 
most  powerful  man  in  a  district  in  Ireland  was  a  most 
contemptible,  dissolute  ruffian  and  blackguard,  and 
by  a  series  of  skilfully-contrived  phrases  he  had 
managed  to  convey  to  the  House  and  the  country  that 
there  was  a  connexion  existing  between  the  hon, 
member  for  Cork  and  the  Land  League  and  such  '  con- 
temptible, dissolute  ruffian  and  blackguard.'  He 
(Mr.  Sexton)  could  not  too  strongly  or  too  indig- 
nantly resent  the  imputation,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  might  come,  that  there  was  between  the 
hon.  member  for  Cork,  or  any  other  hon.  member  in 
that  House,  or  between  the  Land  League  and  those 
who  perpetrated  these  crimes,  any  sodality  or  sym- 
pathy whatever.  One  of  their  objects  in  promoting 
the  Land  League  had  been  to  put  an  end  to  crime, 
because,  although  they  saw  that  some  crime  would  come 
from  the  distress  and  from  the  endeavours  of  the  Land 
League  to  get  the  rent,  and  that  the  enemies  of  the 
people  might  be  in  consequence  enabled  to  accuse 
them  of  some  sympathy  with  such  crime,  and,  in  fact, 
of  some  responsibility  for  causing  it,  yet  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  standing  aloof  from  the  people  in 
their  distress.  They  knew  that  the  people  had  no 
hope  from  this  Parliament,  seeing  how  easily  the 
Government  was  put  down  last  year,  and  they  saw 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the  people  to  orga- 
nize and,  by  organized  and  peaceful  action,  oppose 
the  landlords  who  were  disposed  to  tyrannize.  They 
were  confident  that  by  substituting  such  a  method  for 
the  unfortunate  method  of  terrorizing  by  private  and 
cowardly  crime  they  would  be  able  to  bring  down  the 
level  of  crime  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  thought  he  could 
safely  say  that  if  the  Land  League  had  not  existed, 
and  had  not  exerted  itself  to  show  the  people  that 
there  were  peaceful  and  public  means  of  pressing 
their  claims  on  the  landlords,  and  of  showing  their  de- 
termination to  keep  themselves  and  their  homes,  it 
was  not  hundreds  but  thousands  of  outrages  the  House 
would  now  have  on  the  records  before  it.  The  con- 
sciences of  the  members  of  the  Land  League  acquitted 
them  of  any  complicity  in  crime.  Outrages  were 
especially  painful  to  them,  and  it  was  really  exaspe- 
rating when,  after  having  devoted  their  efforts  so 
thoroughly  as  they  had  done  to  the  direction  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  into  public  channels  of  agitation 
that  were  peaceful  and  legal,  they  found  themselves 
coupled  with  such  innuendoes  as  thatthey  had  connived 
at  or  contributed  to  the  commission  of  these  crimes 
and  outrages." 

Mr.  Beid. — ^I  would  observe  that  a  good  many  of  the 
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gentlemen  whom   I  represent    were   absent  from  the 
House  on  this  occasion. 

The  ATTOENET-CfBNEEAi,.— Now  I  will  read  por- 
tions of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  April  4,  1882  :— 

"  There  is  another  point  in  the  outrages  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  did  not  refer,  and  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  gravest  subject — the 
absence  of  evidence  that  the  outrages  in  Ireland  are 
not  associated  with  some  influence  behind  them  higher^ 
than  that  which  belongs  to  those  who  commit  the  out- 
rages. It  is  not  for  me  to  explain  that  influence  ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  assured 
that  the  funds  of  the  Land  League  were  not  made 
available  for  the  commission  of  the  outrages.  I  only 
know  one  instance  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
directly  mentioned  in  this  House.  It  was  not  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  Session  that 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  frieiid  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  alluded  to  a  case  in  which  money  had  been 
sent  down  from  Dublin  to  a  place  where  assizes  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  defending  one  of  those  who  I 
believe  were  associated  with  '  Captain  Moonlight.' 
My  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  stated  on  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  coansel  for  the  prisoner  had 
received  a  feo  of  100  guineas  ;  and  he  asked  in  the 
face  of  the  House  whether  that  100  guineas  was  or 
was  not  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the  Land 
League.  No  answer  has  ever  been  made  to  that  ques- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  answered  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider what  has  taken  place  in  Ireland,  the  language 
that  has  been  held,  the  natural  effect  of  that  language 
upon  uninstructed  minds,  the  tendency  of  every  move- 
ment of  this  kind  to  draw  into  its  own  channel  and  to 
imbue  with  its  own  spirit  that  part  of  the  population 
who  are  naturally  the  most  restless  or  the  most  prone 
to  crime,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  it  is  in  the 
power  of  some  gentlemen  who  regard  themselves  as 
more  than  any  others  the  representatives  of  the  Irish 
people  to  repress  outrage  ;  but,  instead  of  doing 
much  in  that  direction,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  doing 
nothing  at  all.  There  is  quoted  in  a  journal  of  this 
morning  a  letter  of  the  hon.  member  forWexford  (Mr. 
Healy)— I  refer  to  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  denied  it 
not  true." 

This  is  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Healy  : — 

"  Withregardto  the  second  resolution  which  you  have 
forwarded  Mr.  Forster,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
point  out  to  that  gentleman  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion (as  I  had  already  spoken)  that  the  constituency 
which  he  invited  me  to  lecture  respecting  outrages 
was  a  good  deal  freer  from  crime  thanhis  own  town  of 
Bradford.  The  outcry  which  the  Engli^  raise  about 
outrages  in  our  country  must  be  considered  hypocriti- 
cal. When  a  few  exasperated  peasants,  driven  by 
want  and  oppression,  retaliate  by  the  commission  of 
regrettable  disorders,  a  howl  is  instantly  raised  in 
England  ;  but  when  outrages  are  committed  upon  the 
people  themselves  there  is  not  a  single  word  of  pro- 
test, as  the  eviction  of  tens  of  thousands  and  the  ruin 
imd  enfeeblement  brought  upon  hundreds  of  persons 
Imprisoned  without  trial  continually  witness.  Yet 
this  same  nation,  within  a  year  or  two  past,  has,  un- 
provoked, slaughtered  thousands  of  Afghans  in  cold 
blood,  has  blown  up  Babutos  and  Zulus  with  dynamite 
in  their  caves,  have  been  the  curse  of  every  country 
they  have  invaded  ;  and  now,  in  admiration  ot  its 
own  virtues,  holds  up  its  hands  in  pious  horror  at  the 
proceedings  of  a  small  section  of  the  oppressed 
Classes    in    Ireland.     Of  course,  we   can   only    regard 


such  conduct  as  worse  than  Pharisaical.  For  myself, 
I  look  upon  the  English  in  Ireland  simply  as  a  gang 
of  brigands,  whose  rule  has  degraded  and  whose 
exactions  have  impoverished  our  country." 

In  the  debate  in  May,  1882,  Mr.  Dillon  said  : — 

' '  He  had  always  endeavoured  to  be  honest  with  tha 
House.  He  had  told  them  that  as  long  as  they  main- 
tained a  law  which  placed  the  lives  of  the  peasants 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  and  left  the  tenants  no 
tenure  except  the  landlords'  forbearance,  he  could 
not  tell  them  outrage  would  cease  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  had  refused  to  go  to 
Ireland  and  place  himself  on  the  side  of  the  landlords 
by  denouncing  outrages.  But  he  had  done  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  much  morc'effective  for  the  prevention  ot 
outrage — he  had  from  numberless  platforms  endeavoured 
to  wean  the  people  from  outrage.  He  had  never 
denounced  outrage,  and  never  would  until  Parliament 
denounced  evictions.  But  he  had  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  the  people  that  theirown  interests,both  as 
regarded  their  good  name  before  the  world,  which  had 
now  been  sadly  blotted  by  their  enemies,  and  the 
protection  of  their  rights  and  the  future  welfare  ot 
their  country,  distinctly  lay  in  putting  a  stop  to  out- 
rage ;  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  them 
that  a  weapon  lay  near  their  hands  which  could  take 
the  place  of  outrage.  That  was  a  point  which  raised 
a  question  of  Considerable  interest.  One  means  which 
he  relied  on  to  prevent  murder  in  Ireland  and  to  alter 
the  character  of  agrarian  agitation  was  this — that  he 
thought  he  saw  in  open  public  corbbination  acting  by 
somewhat  rough  methods,  but  not  by  such  methods  as 
shooting  men  in  the  legs,  nor  by  maiming  animals,  nor 
by  violent  outrages,  nor  by  night  attacks  on  dwellings, 
but  by  that  practice  which  had  been  called  "  boy< 
cotting  " — a  practice  which  the  Government  had 
denounced  as  intimidation,  but  which,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  say,  he  had  openly  advocated  in  Ireland. 
In  this  he  thought  he  saw  a  means  by  which  he  could 
convince  the  people  that  they  could  protect  their  rights 
more  effectually  than  by  murder  and  incendiarism, 
and  other  processes  familiar  in  the  history  of  Ireland." 
Now  this  wag«said  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  May  24— the 
date  is  important — in  reply  to  that  speech  in  Mr. 
Dillon's  presence  : — 

"Hebegins  by  saying  that  he  will  refuse  to  denounce 
outrage  as  long  as  we  refuse  to  denounce  eviction, 
(Mr.  Biggar. — Hear,  hear.^  Now,  let  us  see  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  proposition.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  in  heat.  I  will  not  be  driven  to  the  expression 
of  passionate  or  extreme  opinion. 

"  Mr.  Dillon. — It  is  only  just  to  me  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  give  the  context  of  my  obser- 
vations. I  said  I  had  endeavoured  to  wean  the  people 
from  outrage. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone. — I  am  very  glad  the  hon.  member 
should  give  whatever  explanation  he  thinks  fit.  I 
should  have  referred,  without  his  interposition,  in  a 
few  moments  to  what  he  has  just  said.  I  stand,  how- 
ever, upon  my  declaration — it  is  a  correct  declara- 
tion. Now,  what  does  it  mean  ?  I  am  not  here  to 
express  extreme  opinions  against  the  hon.  member, 
though,  perhaps,  he  may  have  done  something  to 
provoke  them.  Eviction  is  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
doubted legal  right,  which  may  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  neighbour,  whi  ch  may  involve  the  very  highest  moral 
responsibility— nay,  even  deep  moral  guilt  upon  the 
person  exercising  it.  There  may  be  outrages,  all 
things    considered- the   persons   and    the   facts- that 
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may  be  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  than  evictions. 
That  I  do  not  deny  ;  but  there  may  be  evictions 
■which  are  the  last,  the  extreme,  the  inevitable  remedy 
for  the  establishment  of  those  legal  rights  on  which 
the  existence  of  society  depends — against  a  man  who 
deliberately  and  insolently  and  wilfully  denies  them, 
the  man  who  andaciously  refuses  to  fulfil  his  contract 
—the  most  equitable  contract  in  the  world — a  con- 
tract under  the  judicial  rents  recently  established 
with  money  in  his  pocket,  perhaps  loaded  with 
benefits  from  the  man  whom  he  defies.  And  in  the 
case  where  the  possessor  of  property,  after  exhausting 
evpry  means  of  conciliation,  is  driven  to  make  use  of 
the  powers  of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  legal 
right,  and  perhaps  to  support  himself  and  family,  that 
man  is  placed,  by  the  deliberate  declaration  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  upon  the  footing  of  a  perpetrator  of 
outrage  ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  denounce  evic- 
tions with  the  same  sense,  and  even  with  the  same 
nnlimited  scope,  as  we  are  allowed  to  denounce  out- 
rage. Upon  these  conditions  it  is  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  proceed  to  Ireland  to  denounce  out- 
rages. I  have  not  exaggerated  a  word.  I  would  not 
for  a  world  exaggerate  a  word.  The  fact  is  that 
what  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  does  not 
require'  exaggeration.  I  will  almost  say  it  does  not 
admit  of  exaggeration.  Bat  that  these  declarations 
should  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland — 
that  they  should  be  made  in  the  name  of  liberty  in 
this  great  temple  of  liberty  (Mr.  Biggar.— Oh, 
oh  !) — and  the  scoffing  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan 
consummates  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  among  the 
gravest  and  the  most  grievous  facts  which  can  carry 
Borrow  to  the  depth  of  my  heart,  or  rejoicing  and 
mockery  to  the  heart  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan. 
The  hon.  .member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  says  he 
has  endeavoured  to  wean  the  people  from  outrage, 
and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  from  what  it  is  that  he 
endeavours  to  wean  the  people.  He  endeavours  to 
wean  the  people  from  what  he  terms  outrages  ;  but 
he  takes  care  that  we  shall  not  misunderstand  him. 
The  hon.  gentleman  is  perfectly  ingenuous.  He  does 
not  mean  by  outrage  the  perpetration  of  illegal  acts. 
He  conceives  that  the  safe  and  the  wise  course  which 
he,  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  recommends  is  to  draw  a 
deliberate  and  advised  distinction,  and  to  found  the 
policy  upon  a  distinction  between  one  kind  of 
illegality  and  another.  There  is  one  kind  of  illegality 
whichjthough  he  willnot  denounce  it  except  on  the  con- 
dition I  have  described,yet  he  wiUtryto  wean  the  people 
from, and  that  is  what  he  terms  violent  outrage— murder, 
for  example.  That,  evidently,  the  hon.  gentleman 
will  not  denounce — oh,  no  ;  he  will  not  denounce  it. 
The  view  he  takes  of  murder  may  be  judged  of, 
perhaps,  from  another  passage  of  his  speech  which  I 
noticed  incidentally  and  took  down  when  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  speaking  on  what  he  called  the  blood 
tax  and  showing  how  useful  the  blood  tax  would  be. 
With  great  nalveti  he  let  fall  a  sentence  which  opened 
to  us  the  interior  of  his  heart  ;  and  the  sentence  was 
this.  He  said  :— '  What  will  a  mere  blood  tax  do  ? 
Jt  is  quite  useless.  It  may  make  the  Irish  peasant 
gorry  for  the  murder  unless  he  obtains  the  advantage 
of  it. '  That  sentence  I  qopti  faithfully  from  his 
speech  ;  and  it  really  wants  nothing  to  complete  the 
scene  and  the  testimony  except  the  usual  mocking 
cheer  of  the  hon.  member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar). 
Well,  as  to  the  distinction  between  one  kind  of  out- 
rage and  anotjier,  murder  is  not  to  be  denounced 
unless   eviction— including   such  eviction  as  I  have 


described — is  to  be  denounced  also.  And  the  people 
are  to  be  weaned  from  murder  by  such  a  process  t 
Bat  what  does  the  hon.  member  consider  the  kind  of 
outrage  which  is  not  to  be  denounced,  and  from  which 
the  people  are  not  to  be  weaned,  but  upon  which,  on 
the  contrary,  the  policy  towards  Ireland  is  to  be 
founded  ?  The  process  called  '  boycotting  '  is, 
according  to  the  hon.  member,  a  legitimate  and  proper 
process.  What  is  meant  by  '  boycotting  ?'  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  combined  intimidation ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  combined  intimidation  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  private  liberty  of  choice 
by  fear  of  ruin  and  starvation  ;  in  the  third  place, 
that  being  what  '  boycotting  '  is  in  itself  we  must 
look  to  this^ — that  the  creed  of  '  boycotting,'  like 
every  other  creed,  requires  a  sanction  ;  and  the 
sanction  of  '  boycotting  ' — that  which  stands  in  the 
rear  of  '  boycotting  '  and  by  which  alone  '  boy- 
cotting '  can  in  the  long  run  be  made  thoroughly 
effective— is  the  murder  which  is  not  to  be  denounced. 
('  No.') 

"Mr.  Dillon. — I  have  over  and  over  again,  as  I  stated 
to  the  House,  defined  what  I  meant  by  '  boycott- 
ing  ; '  and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  challenges  me 
to  the  proof  I  can  bring  passage  after  passage  of  my 
speeches  in  which  I  denounced  outrage. 

' '  Mr.  Gladstone. — I  have  not  in  the  least  misrepre- 
sented the  hon.  gentleman.  What  I  have  stated  is  in 
precise  accordance  with  what  he  has  said.  By  '  boy- 
cotting '  he  means  nothing  but  merely  ruining  men 
who  claim  to  exercise  their  private  judgment  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  his." 

Mr.  Beis. — I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  your  Lordshipa 
with  more  of  this  kind  of  thing  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  will  say,  therefore,  once  for  all,  that 
your  Lordships  will  find  that  wherever  charges  were 
made  against  Irish  members  of  complicity  in  outrage 
they  repudiated  those  charges.  If  I  am  to  read 
passages  to  that  effect  I  will  do  so,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  really  necessary. 

The  AttoEney-GbnerAl. — That  certain  statements 
were  made  by  the  Irish  members  in  Parliament  I  con- 
cede. 

Mr.  Ebid. — Here,  for  example,  is  part  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy's  :— 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  same  time  made 
a  distinct  charge,  the  most  distinct,  perhaps,  they 
had  yet  heard  made  in  the  House,  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Land  League  in  connexion  with  outrages 
in  Ireland.  Ho  said,  in  effect,  and  the  words  might 
as  well  have  been  spoken  frankly,  that  he  believed 
the  outrages  in  Ireland  were  associated  with  some 
influence  behind  and  higher  than  those  who  actually 
committed  them  ;  and  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
funds  collected  tor  the  Laud  League  had  not  been 
applied  in  some  cases  to  the  encouragement  of  oat- 
rage.  Well,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  executive  of 
the  Land  League.  He  held  no  place  whatever  in  its 
body,  except  that  of  an  ordinary  humble  member  ; 
but  those  who  were  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Land  League  he  knew  well.  He  knew  what  they  did, 
and  what  their  hopes  and  ambitions  were  with  regard 
to  Ireland  ;  and  he  would  say  that  there  was  not  in  that 
House  any  body  of  men  against  whom  such  a  charge 
could  be  less  justly  brought  than  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Land  League.    They  were  men  not  one 
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of  whom  was  capable  of  having  the  slightest  sympathy 
or  part  in  the  commission  of  outrage." 

I  see  that  Mr.  Kedmond  also  spoke  in  the  same  sense. 
The  next  passage  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention 
is  one  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon,  but  perhaps  it  will 
be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  an  entire  denial  on 
the  part  ot  Mr.  Dillon  of  the  charge  against  him. 

The  Attorney-General. — There  is  one  more  im- 
portant point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention.  Your  Lordships  will  find  on  page  195  of 
the  Blue-book  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — 

"  The  pilot  of  the  Crimea  Act,  the  fiercest  and  the 
loudest  assailant  of  the  l^eague,  is  a  yet  more  recent 
convert,  equally  fervent  and  equally  sincere.  Not 
long  since  Sir  W.  Harcourt  exposed  the  League's  inti- 
n-ate  connexion  with  '  Communism  in  Paris  and 
Fenianism  in  America,'  and  demonstrated  its  authentic 
doctrine  to  be  '  the  doctrine  of  treason  and  assassi- 
nation.' Only  18  months  back  he  was  still  convinced 
that  '  the  absolute  separation  of  the  two  countries  ' 
was  the  aim  of  his  present  allies." 

I  now  call  your  Lordships*  attention  to  some  cate- 
gorical statements  of  facts  made  in  a  speech  of  Sir 
W.  Harcourt  on  the  3d  of  March,  1881,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Healy. 

The  President. — Are  they  simply  statements  of 
fact  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  am 
aware  that  there  were  passages  which  were  argumen- 
tative. 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  presume  it  is  intended  to  inter  that  by 
Bilence  or  speech  they  were  assented  to. 

The  Attorney-General. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Keid. — Because,  otherwise,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  is  relevant,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into 
the  newspaper  speeches  made  some  time  ago. 

The  President. — I  have  already  explained  the 
ground  on  which  these  speeches  can  be  admitted. 
They  are  admitted  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  charged  when  the  speeches  were  made. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  object  is  to  show  that 
notice  was  given  to  the  persons  charged  of  matters 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  case. 

The  President. — I  hope  you  will  confine  yourself 
to  strict  statements  of  fact  ;  let  us  be  spared  the 
oratory.     (Laughter.) 

.The  Attoeney-Geneeal, — I  will  do  so  as  far  as  I 
possibly  can,  my  Lord. 

The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  following 
extract  from  Sir  W.  Harconrt's  speech  of  the  3d 
of  March,  1881  :— 

"  We  have  heard  the  doctrine  of  the  Land  League 
expounded  by  the  man  who  is  an  authority  to  explain  it  ; 
and  to-morrow  every  subject  of  the  Queen  will  know 
that  the  doctrine  so  expounded  is  the  doctrine  of 
treason  and  assassination.  Sir,  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  bon.  member 


"  Mr.  Dillon. — I  rise  to  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  correct  a  mistake. 

"  Mr.  Speaker. — The  right  hon. gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  is  in  possession  of  the  House. 

"  Mr.  Dillon. — May  I  not  say  a  word  in  explana- 
tion ?    ('  No  !'  '  Order  !  ') 

"Sir  William  Harcourt. — No,  Sir,  I  did  not  interrupt 
the  hon.  member,  for  I  was  determined  that  without 
interruption  he  should  be  allowed  to  give  utterance 
to  sentiments  which,  1  venture  to  say,  will  bring 
horror  and  disgust  into  the  mind  of  every  honest  man. 
He  said  it  was  true  that  over  and  over  again  he 
had  advised  the  Irish  people  to  arm  themselves  ■witl' 
rifles,  and  he  told  us  he  would  explain  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  to  have  these  rifles.  He  added  : — '  I 
have  not  in  Ireland  explained  to  them  exactly  what  I 
meant.'  It  was  well  he  did  not.  He  has  come 
here,  under  the  privilege  of  this  House,  to 
explain  what  he  meant.  He  said  : — '  If  I  was 
an  Irish  farmer,  and  if  I  saw  men  come  upon 
my  land  to  put  me  out  of  the  land,  then  whatever 
people  might  think,  and  although  they  might  come  in 
the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  I  would 
shoot  as  many  of  them  as  I  could.'  That  has  been 
said  in  the  hearing  of  the  House  of  Commons.  To- 
morrow it  will  be  in  the  hearing  of  the  civilized 
world,  which  will  pronounce  its  judgment  on  this — I 
will  use  the  word — this  vile  conspiracy.  Sir,  I  knew 
that  these  were  the  objects  of  the  Land  League.  I 
knew  it  as  one  responsible  for  the  public  peace  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen,  and  as  one  whose  duty  it  was 
to  denounce  it  as  I  have  denounced  the  language  of 
John  Devoy,  as  I  denounced  the  language  of  Redpath, 
and  as  I  denounce  the  language  of  the  member  for 
Tipperary.  I  call  them  confederates.  They  are  con- 
federates in  action,  and  their  language  is  the  same. 
The  language  of  Eedpatb,  which  I  read  out  the  other 
day,  and  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  landlords 
should  be  shot  down  like  rabbits,  was  exactly  the 
language  which  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  has 
just  used. 

"  Mr.  Dillon. — I  rise  to  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

"  Sir  William  Harcourt. — No,  no  ;  the  hon.  member 
was  not  interrupted  when  he  was  speaking. 

"  Mr.  Dillon. — I  did  not  advise  the  Irish  people  to 
do  any  such  thing.  I  say  it  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

"  Sir  William  Harcourt. — I  am  speaking  in  the 
hearing  of  the  House,  who  know  whether  or  not  I 
have  misrepresented  him. 

"  Mr.  Dillon. — You  have  misrepresented  me. 

"  Sir  William  Harcourt. — I  have  said  that  it  was  the 
language  of  assassination.  I  have  said  that  it  was  the 
language  of  treason.  You,  Sir,  were  obliged  to 
rise  in  your  place  and  stop  the  hon.  member,  who  said 
he  advocated  and  desired  civil  war.  We  now  know 
what  the  hon.  member  and  his  friends  mean  by  saying 
that  they  are  the  friends  of  constitutional  agitation.  I 
have  given  the  hon.  member  greater  credit  for 
his  frankness.  I  said  his  doctrines,  his  p^icy,  and 
his  principles  were  such  as  deserved  the  severest  re- 
probation ;  but  I  also  said  that,  at  all  events,  he  had 
the  manliness  to  avow  them,  and  did  not  pretend  to 
the  hypocrisy  of  those  who,  While  advocating  such 
schemes,  pretend  that  they  are  acting  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  matter  has 
passed  beyond  the  region  of  debate  when  we  have  a 
man  in  the  position  of  the  member  for  Tipperary 
getting   up  and  speaking  as  he  has  done.    He   said 
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I  was  cowardly  in  my  attack  oq  John  Devoy  in  the 
absence  of  the  man.  Did  Devoy  think  of  the  absence 
of  4,000,000  of  people  when  he  said  he  meant  to  set 
London  on  fire  1"  Was  that  not  a  cowardly  action  on 
the  part  of  a  man  who  was,  in  a  manner,  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Land  League  in  America  ?  I  felt  it  my 
duty — and  I  hope  the  House  still  think  that  I  did  my 
duty — in  telling  them  what  I  knew — that  the  Land 
League  is  an  association  which  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Fenian  conspiracy.  The  hon.  member 
has  avowed  it  to-day.  Who  are  the  men  they  know  ? 
Who  support  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  ?  Is  it  sup- 
ported by  Irish  subscriptions  ?  Why,  the  Irish  sub- 
scriptions are  coppers  ;  but  the  gold  and  silver  come 
from  Fenianism  iu  America.  That  is  where  it  comes 
from,  and  the  hon.  member  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do. 
Who  are  the  meu  they  take  for  their  agents  to  send  this 
moneyto  Paris  and  thence  to  Dublin  ?  Men  like  Devoy, 
a  convicted  Fenian.  When  they  set  to  work  to  orga- 
nize this  Land  League,  who  were  the  chief  agents  by 
whom  it  was  started  and  conducted  ?  Why,  they  were 
notorious  Fenians,  many  of  whom  had  been  convicted, 
while  others  were  perfectly  well  known  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  con.spiracy.  I  am  not  accusing 
all  the  people  who  are  members  of  the  Land  League. 
The  hon.  member  for  Longford  (Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy) 
appealed  to  me  the  other  night  ;  but  who  would  sup- 
pose that  he  had  sympathized  with  views  of  this  kind  'i 
I  do  hope  and  believe  that  most  of  those  hoq.  mem- 
bers who  sit  upon  that  bench  will  view  the  sentiments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Tipperary  with  the  same 
abhorrence  aa  I  do,  and  that  they  will  to-night  get  up 
and  disavow  the  language  we  have  heard." 

Mr.  KElDthen  read  the  following  erfracts  from  Mr. 
Dillon's  speech  referred  to  in  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
speech  :  — 

"  Who  was  the  obscure  man  whom  the  Home  Secre- 
tary'had  attacked  ?  He  was  a  man  who  had  spent  his 
whole  life — who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  man- 
hood— struggling,  sometimes  in  the  direst  poverty, 
against  a  hateful  and  atrocious  Government,  which 
he  saw  was  destroying  his  country.  He  had  shown,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  best  and  highest  quali- 
ties of  courage  ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that  when 
the  Home  Secretary  taunted  him  with  cowardice  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  his  history.  For  seven  long 
years  he  endured  the  torture  of  an  English  convict 
prison,  and,  though  he  had  never  proclaimed  it  before 
the  world,  he  had  described  to  him  treatment  he  re- 
ceived which  would  have  disgraced  the  dungeons 
of  Naples.  With  regard  to  the  language  used  in  refe- 
rence to  Mr.  Devoy,  he  did  not  know  whether  hon. 
members  of  that  House  were  aware  how  inaccurate 
the  reports  of  American  newspapers  usually  were  ;  and 
to  charge  a  man  with  being  an  assassin  because 
of  some  report  published  in  an  American  paper  was  a 
most  unjust  and  unwise  proceeding.  But  suppose,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  Mr.  John  Devoy,  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  used  the  very  language  which  was  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  Home  Secretary,  he  (Mr.  Dillon) 
would  prefer  his  friendship,  even  after  he  had  thus 
spoken,  to  the  friendship  of  a  sleek  and  contented 
Home  Secretary  who  could  make  the  attack  he  had 
spoken  of.  Mr.  John  Devoy  had  faced  imprisonment 
and  exile,  which,  to  him,  were  very  bitter  ;  he  had 
devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  a  cause  which  he 
held  sacred  ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  all  his  exer- 
tions  and  all  his  sacrifices,  he  saw  bis  country,  as  he 


believed,  about  to  be  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her 
children  deliberately  by  the  Government. 

He  wished  he  could  take  hon.  gentlemen  into  the 
oiRces  of  the  Land  League,  and  show  them  the  un- 
fortunate farmers  coming  in  from  every  district  with 
handfuls  of  writs  and  ejectment  notices,  which  were 
falling  in  Ireland  as  thick  as  snowflakes  ;  in  fact,  ho 
believed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  landlords 
would  justify  any  extreme  that  the  people  might  have 
recourse  to,  had  they  any  chance  of  success.  The 
landlords  knew  this  themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  they 
asked  the  Government  to  take  ths  arms  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  people.  He  must  confess  that  the 
Property  Defence  Association  had  given  him  a  great 
deal  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  had  the  Coercion 
Bill,  for  they  hired  gangs  of  armed  men  and  sent 
them  down  to  sales  of  property  seized  upon  for  rent. 
The  danger  attending  these  proceedings  was  terrific. 
They  came  down  in  the  midst  of  furiously  excited 
masses  of  people.  They  came  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
they  purchased  the  cattle  of  farmers  which  had  been 
seized  upon  and  sold  for  rent.  He  acknowledged 
honestly  that  these  proceedings  had  interfered  a  great 
deal  more  with  the  power  of  the  Land  League  than 
the  Coercion  Bill  could,  and  that  he  was  much  more 
uneasy  about  them  than  he  was  about  the  Coercion 
Act.  Cut  he  still  believed  that  he  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  Property  Defence  Association.  What  he 
wished  to  point  out  was  the  cowardice  of  these  men, 
who  sent  down  hired  gangs  of  armed  persons  whom 
they  would  not  disarm,  but  would  leave  arms  intheir 
hands,  to  seize  upon  the  goods  of  the  people,  and  who 
were  surrounded  by  crowds  of  armed  police,  and  the 
soldiers  of  England,  who  alone  supported  them  in 
their  brutal  conduct  in  Ireland.  And  while  these  men 
were  permitted  to  pursue  this  atrocious  conduct  the 
Government  wanted  to  strip  the  people  of  their  arms, 
for  fear  on  some  occasion  they  might  in  desperation 
resist  the  proceedings. 

He  would  ask  the  House  to  consider  that  while  the 
people  were  taking  that  advice  of  his,  which  had 
been  represented  as  murderous,  while  they  were  acting 
upon  his  advice  of  supplying  themselves  with  riiles, 
had  murderous  outrages  increased  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  had  been  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  deny  it,  that  while  the  people  were 
armmg  themselves  with  rifles,  outrages  decreased  in  a 
most  marked  manner,  and  while  Arms  Acts  such  as 
these  were  in  operation,  ten  times  more  murders  were 
perpetrated  in  Ireland  than  there  were  now.  There 
was  much  of  the  philosophy  of  Irish  history  contained 
in  that  sentence  of  the  Home  Secretary's.  He  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  looked  forward,  he  dared  say, 
without  regret,  to  an  increase  of  murderous  outrages 
in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  num- 
bers of  these  arms  would  be  retained  in  spite  of  all 
their  exertions,  that  horrible  crimes  would  be  com- 
mitted with  them.  He  (Mr.  Dillon)  was  afraid  that 
was  so.  He  was  afraid  that  if  they  drove  those 
people  to  desperation  that  they  would  have  recourse 
to  the  old  methods  of  avenging  crime,  which  they  had 
hoped  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  themfrom.  He  told 
the  House  the  simple  truth  in  that  he  said  the  moa 
had  come  to  him  in  Ireland  and  had  blamed  him  be- 
canse  they  had  induced  the  people  to  leave  the  old 
methods  which  they  considered  effectual.  They  said 
it  was  all  very  well  to  drive  them  into  constitutional 
agitation  :    but   there   they  were  now  to  be  disarmed 
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and  put  under  the  heel  of  the  landlords.  Formerly, 
when  they  used  the  more  effectual  weapon,  one  or  two 
landlords  were  marked,  then  shot,  and  that  proved 
more  beneficial  than  all  your  constitutional  agitation. 
By  their  Coercion  Acts  they  had  driven  the  Irish  people 
out  of  their  paths  of  legal  and  constitutional  agitation 
which  they  induced  them  to  go  into  ;  and  if  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  dark  ways  of  assassination  by  these 
Coercion  Bills,  passed  amid  the  jeers  of  a  triumphant 
Ministry  and  a  triumphant  Irish  Liberalism  ;  if  they 
were  driven  back  to  the  dark  and  desperate  methods 
which  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  had  almost 
successfully  induced  them  to  give  up,  he  said  that  the 
blame  of  the  murders  which  would  be  committed  on 
the  return  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  old  methods  must 
be  laid  at  the  doors  of  those  men  who  struck  out  of 
their  hands  the  weapons  of  open  and  legal  agitation 
by  arresting  the  men  who  committed  any  crime,  and 
driving  the  Irish  people  back  into  desperation,  from 
which  they — the  Land  League — sought  in  vain  to  save 
them." 

OPhe  Attoknet-Genekal.— I  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
tow  here  a  report  of  the  trial  referred  to  in  page  203 
ofthe  Blue-book,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  areport  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  March  22,  1883,  of  the  trial  of  six  persons 
for  conspiracy  to  murder.  Patrick  Duffy  in  his  evi- 
dence gave  an  account  of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood. 
One  of  its  objects  was  to  free  Ireland  from  British 
rule,  to  murder  any  persons  Who  made  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  members,  and  to  destroy  the  Queen's 
Government  in  Ireland.  The  witness  had  stated  that 
the  officers  were  called  B's  and  C's  ;  the  Crossmaglen 
book  was  also  referred  to  by  him. 

Mr.  Beid. — There  is  an  entry  in  the  book  that  a  cer- 
tain man  was  sworn  in  specially  to  murder  Mr.  Brookes  ; 
I  would  understand  the  importance  of  proving  that  a 
certain  man  was  sworn  in  to  do  so  at  the  request  of 
the  Land  League,  but  that  is  not  what  is  attempted  to 
be  proved.  All  that  is  now  being  attempted  is  to  take 
an  extract  from  some  trial  of  people  from  Cross- 
maglen, and  to  read  to  your  Lordships  from  some  pub- 
lication a  statement  of  a  witness  who  purported  to 
substantiate  that  charge  of  murder. 

The  Attorney-General.— The  book  was  produced 
and  read  in  evidence,  and  there  was  the  entry  in  thiit 
book. 

The  President. — The  writer  seems  to  have  taken 
the  Judge's  statement  of  what  was  proved. 

Mr.  RbiD.— I  take  no  objection  to  any  attempt  to 
show  that  there  was  such  an  entry  in  the  book  of  the 
Patriotic  Brotherhood.  But  if  that  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  my  learned  friend,  then  that  and  other  kindred 
matters  are  immaterial  to  this  inquiry.  Tour  Lord- 
ships are  trying,  not  whether  The  Times  was  guilty  of 
misconduct  in  publishing  inaccurate  statements,  but 
whether  the  charges  and  allegations  made  by  The 
Times  against  the  Irish  members  were  true.  The  pur- 
pose must  be  to  get  this  recorded  as  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Land  League  was  responsible. 

The  Pbesident.— 1^0,  of   the  fact  that  there   was 


such  an  entry  in  the  book  of  the  Patriotic  Brother- 
hood ;    that  is  ail. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  submit  that  we  are  not  impeaching 
the  accuracy  of  this  citation,  and  that  this  is  not  evi- 
dence against  us. 

The  President. — This  was  discussed  this  morning, 
when  perhaps  you  were  not  present,  Mr.  Beid,  and  we 
established  this  modus  Vivendi,  that  these  entries  were 
to  be  read,  but  their  value  and  applicability  were  to 
be  reserved. 

Mr.  T.  HaeeIKGTON.— There  is  one  observation  I 
should  like  to  make,  my  Lords.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  authenticity  of  the  Crossmaglenbook  has  been  over 
and  over  s^gain  disputed.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Government 
agreed  to  an  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  these  men.  I  wish  to  guard  myself  from 
accepting  the  bona  fides  of  this  book  or  any  evidence 
derived  from  it. 

The  President. — It  appears  in  this  case  to  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Judge  as  proved  before  him. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington. — The  late  Conservative  Lord 
Lieutenant  did  enter  upon  an  inquiry,  but  had  not 
time  to  complete  it. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal. — I  must  not  be  understood 
to  assent  to  any  part  of  the  learned  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Atkinson  (continuing  to  read  from  the  Free 
man's  Journal). — He  next  gives  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Patriotic  Brotherhood. 

The  President. — Is  that  in  the  statement  of  a  wit- 
ness ? 

The  Attorney-Genbral.— It  is  in  the  Judge's 
charge  and  in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses.  It 
shows  that  in  March,  1881,  the  gang  was  formed  by 
P.  J.  Sheridan. 


Mr.  George  Fottrell,  Clerk   of   the   Crown   for  the ' 
city  and  county  of  Dublin,  was  then    called  upon   his 
subpoena  to  produce  the  true  bills  found  by  the    grand 
]ury  against   John   Walsh,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  and   P.  J. 
Tynan  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  H.  Burke. 

The  Attorney-General. — Do  yon  produce  the  true 
bills  against  John  Walsh,  P.  J.  Sheridan,  and  P.  J. 
Tynan  ? — I  can  give  you  the  entries  in  the  Crown 
book.  I  was  not  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  at  that  time, 
and  cannot  at  the  moment  find  the  bills  among  the 
number  I  have  here. 

Can  you  give  us  the  date  p — I  cannot  at  the 
moment. 

The  book  was  handed  to  the  Attorney-General. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal. — The  date  of  the  true 
bills  appears  to  be  April  4,  1883,  for  feloniously  kill- 
ing and  slaying  Thomas  H.  Burke  on  May  6,  1882. 
(To  Mr.  Fottrell.)  Will  you  try  and  find  the  true  bills 
in  the  bundle  you  have  there  and  leave  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  Court  ? — I  will  look  for  them. 
I  have  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  them  elsewhere. 

The  President.— We  have  poBsesslon  of  yon  first. 
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The  Attokney-Gknekal.— If  the  documents  are 
wanted  elsewhere  foranothei  trial  foucan  get  them.  ' 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  cannot  ask  you  upon  oath,  but  only 
upon  your  subp<»na.  Do  you  produce  any  true  bill 
against  Patrick  Egan  ? — There  is  no  bill  against  Egan. 

The  Attokney-Gbneeal.— You  are  confusing  a  true 
bill  and  a  warrant.  (To  Mr.  Fottrell.)  You  have 
not  the  custody  of  warrants  ?— No. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Have  you  a  true  bill  against 
Thomas  Brennan  ? — If  there  is  a  true  bill  against 
Thomas  Brennan  it  would  be  in  the  index. 

The  Attorney-Genbkal.— It  is  not  in  the  index  ; 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 


Myles  Jennings,  late  sergeant  Boyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, was  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Atkinson', 
He  said, — I  was  stationed  at  Carrickglasse,  county 
Longford,  from  1875  to  1882.  I  had  a  son  who  lived 
in  the  house  of  Francis  Scanlan  from  October  22, 
1881,  to  November  10,  1881. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — This  refers  to  the  evidence  of 
Francis  lago. 

Examination  continued.— On  November  11,  1881, 
between  11  and  12  o'clock  at  night,  I  met  a  body  of 
20  men  marching  four  deep.  They  were  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Scanlan's  house  when  I  met  them.  I 
knew  one  man — James  Fury.  I  asked  him  for  his 
name,  but  he  gave  me  a  false  name,  and  I  caught 
hold  of  him  to  see  if  he  had  any  arms  about  him.  He 
got  away,,  but  I  arrested  him  the  following  day.  The 
night  I  met  the  men  I  had  had  no  report  of  any  out- 
rage at  Scanlan's  house.  At  8  o'clock  the  following 
morning  the  outrage  there  was  reported  to  me.  I 
knew  a  man  called  Matthew  Harrison.  He  was  re- 
ported to  have  lent  a  plough  to  a  man  named  Hogan, 
I  found  the  plough  thrown  into  the  river.  Mr.  James 
Bond  was  a  magistrate  in  the  district.  Shortly  after 
he  arranged  terms  with  his  tenants  bonfires  were 
lighted  on  bis  property.  It  was  reported  to  me  that 
these  bonfires  had  been  put  out,  and  I  visited  the  spot 
and  found  the  bonfires  scattered  about. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 


Michael  Walsh,  a  young  lad,  called,  examined  by 
Mr.  Eonan. — I  know  James  Walsh  who  was  examined 
here.  He  is  not  one  of  my  family.  My  father's  name 
is  Patrick  Walsh.  I  live  at  a  place  called  Ballina- 
more.  I  remember  the  Plan  of  Campaign  there.  My 
father  did  not  join  it.  I  remember  a  number  of 
people  coming  tomy  father's  house  at  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  There  were  about  a  score  of  men. 
Among  the  men  I  knew  James  M'Bllin,  John 
Flannery,  and  Peter  Malony.  They  asked  for  my 
father  and  said  they  wanted  to  see  him.  My  mother 
said  he  was  out.  They  said  they  wanted  to  see  him 
in  the  morning,  but  they  did  not  say  what  they 
wanted  to  see  him  for.  After  that  we  were  boycotted. 
My  schoolfellows  then  called  me  "  a  boycott." 


Mary  Walsh,  examined  by  Mr.  RONAN,  said, — I  live 

Myles  Jennings,  Michael  Walsh, 
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at  Ballinamore.  I  am  the  wife  of  Patrick  Walsh  and 
the  motherof  the  last  witness.  I  remember  in  January 
of  last  year  some  people  coming  to  our  house.  I  only 
knew  one  of  them,  James  M'Ellin.  He  spoke  to  me 
and  asked  if  my  husband  was  at  home.  I  saidjie  was 
not.  My  husband  had  refused  to  join  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  After  that  we  were  not  able  to  sell  goods 
at  the  market  as  usual.  We  could  only  sell  them  at 
night.  We  had  never  suffered  anything  of  this  sort 
before. 

There  was  no  cross-examination. 

George  Harvey  was  next  called  and  examined  ^uy 
Mr.  MuBPHY.  He  said, — I  am  a  sergeant  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Constabulary.  I  was  stationed  at  Castle- 
reagh  in  1881.  In  consequence  of  information  I 
received  I  went  on  July  8, 1881,  to  the  railway  station 
at  Castlereagh.  I  there  found  a  box  addressed  to 
J.  Farrell,  Esg.  The  carrier  who  was  carrying  for 
Mr.  Farrell  put  the  box  in  his  cart.  I  took  posses- 
sion of  the  box  and  opened  it.  I  found  it  to  contain 
five  six-chambered  revolvers.  They  were  Colt's  re- 
volvers. Bent  from  London. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined,  ' 


Daniel  Gallagher,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Muepht,  said 
—I  am  a  head  constable  in  the  Boyal  Irish  Con" 
stabulary.  I  am  at  present  stationed  at  Londonderry, 
In  October,  1880,  I  was  sent  to  London  to  watch  the 
movements  pf  certain  members  of  a  secret  society.  I 
received  certain  information  about  a  person  named 
Thomas  Walsh,  and  in  December,  1881,  I  was  at 
London-bridge  watching  the  shop  of  Morton,  a  gun 
maker.  I  saw  Walsh  come  there.  He  was  driving  in 
a  van  with  another  man  named  Lovelock.  He  went 
into  Morton's,  then  came  out  and  drove  away.  I  traced 
him  to  a  store  in  Nesbitt-street,  Homerton.  Thfere  he 
put  some  cases  into  the  van  and  drove  back  to  the 
City.  Two  of  the  cases  were  booked  at  the  Great 
Western  booking-ofBce  in  King-street.  They  were 
addressed  to  a  Miss  Doherty,  Cahir,  Tipperary,  and  to 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Flanagan,  of  the  same  place.  A 
cask  was  booked  at  the  Great  Western  booking-ofSce 
in  Gresham-street.  It  was  addressed  to  W.  Eelleher, 
grocer.  Great  George-street,  Cork.  Two  other  cases 
he  booked  at  the  Swan  booking-ofEce,  Gresham- 
street.  They  were  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hutton, 
and  to  another  man  at  Limerick.  After  he  had 
gone  away  I  opened  the  cask  and  all  the 
cases.  I  found  they  contained  rifles,  bayonets, 
and  cartridges.  The  stocks  of;  the  rifles  were 
all  sawn  across  under  the  middle  band  so  as  to 
make  them  fit  into  short  cases.  They  were  sent  on. 
I  went  across  with  some  of  them.  Some  other  men 
accompanied  the  others.  On  December  30,  1881,  I 
met  Walsh  in  London  again,  driving  towards  Homerton 
in  the  same  van  and  with  the  same  driver.  I  saw  him 
at  the  store  and  followed  him  back  to  the  City,  where 
I    saw    him    book    a   case    at   the   Phoenix    receiving 
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oflSce  and  a  cask  at  the  Great  Western  goods  station, 
Smithfield.  Tho  case  was  addressed  to  M.  Glynn, 
Esq.,  Kilrush,  county  Clare,  and  the  cask  to  J.  F. 
Egau,  Castlegregory,  near  Tralee.  I  opened  this 
case  and  cask  and  found  they  contained  rifles  and 
bayonets  and  cartridges.  On  January  3,  1882,  I  saw 
Walsh  again.  I  saw  him  book  a  ease  at  the  Midland 
goods  station.  Falcon-square,  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maguire,  Clara,  King's  County.  The  consignment 
note  stated  the  contents  to  be  books,  I  opened  the 
case  and  found  it  contained  arms  agaiu,  Walsh  was 
arrested  eventually  In  Barl's-buildings,  Featherstone- 
street.  He  was  convicted  of  treason  felony  before 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  LoCKWOOB. — You  attended 
the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  and  gave  the 
evidence  you  have  given  here  to-day  ? — Well,  I  gave 
it  at  greater  length. 

Tour  evidence  on  that  occasion  included  all  you 
have  stated  to-day  ? — Yes. 

By  Mr.  Ebid. — Was  the  name  Thomas  Walsh  ? — Yee. 

William  George  Scboof,  examined  by  Mr.  MtrEFHY, 
said, — I  live  in  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell.  A  man 
who  proved  afterwards  to  be  Thomas  Walsh  took  a 
stable  from  me.  He  was  arrested  in  June,  1682,  and 
a  quantity  of  arms  were  found  in  the  stable. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  minutes  tn 
"4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH    6. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  60th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Mr.  Atkinson  rose  and  said, — My  Lords,  the  next 
extract  from  the  Irish  World  is  July  10,  1S80. 

Sir  C.  RtrssELL.— My  Lords,  may  I  say  in  re- 
ference to  this  Irish  World  that  yesterday  my  friend 
Mr.  Asquith  went  through  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
World  for  the  period  covered  by  the  ruling  of  your 
Lordships — May,  1880,  to  October,  1881 — and  we  have 
no  objection  to  the  whole  of  the  paper  being  before 
your  Lordships.  We  ask  your  Lordships  to  be  good 
enough,  if  we  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  file  for  thatperiod, 
to  look  at  the  articles  and  judge  of  the  character  and 
the  tone  of  the  whole  of  them.  My  learned  friend 
says  that  it  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  at  that 
time,  although  there  are  occasionally  contributions  or 
letters  which  are  of  a  wild  character,  it  is  not  true  to 
say  that  at  any  part  of  that  time  there  is  an  advocacy 
of  crime  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  World.  During  the 
reading  of  my  learned  friends  we  will  interpose  as 
little  as  possible,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us,  on  the  instant,  to  ask  to  read*  something. 
A  paragraph  was  read  in  the  paper  of  June  12 — "  Some 
think  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  political 
agent  called  dynamite  was  first  commissioned  in  Russia 
or  first  in  Ireland."  Wo  wish  to  read  some  of  the 
,  context  of  that. 


Mr.  Asquith. — I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole 
article,  my  Lords,  but  the  only  point  for  which  I  want 
to  read  a  few  sentences  was  that  it  was  dealing  with 
what  was  going  on  in  Russia  rather  than  what  was 
going  on  in  Ireland.  After  the  extracts  my  learned 
friends  read,  it  goes  on  in  this  way  ; — 

"  It  is  now  some  14  years — just  about  the  length  of 
John  Mitchel's  sentence  of  transportation — since  a 
hatful  of  the  '  scientific  '  disestablished  a  wing  of 
Clerkenwell  Prison  in  the  City  of  London.  Somebody 
has  written — 

"  '  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 

"  '  Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has 
made.' 
But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  '  light  '  thus  let  in 
reaches  only  tho  individual  soul  immured  in  that  one 
cottage.  Now,  the  '  chink  '  made  in  Clerkenwell 
Prison  let  in  a  light  that  '  Cashed  frantic  and  far  ' 
over  the  three  kingdoms  first.  And  then,  if  our  esti- 
mate of  dates  be  correct,  fiashed  across  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, taking  Moscow  in  its  way. 

"  This  new  kind  of  '  light  ' — this  new  army  in  the 
field — more  strictly  '  army  equivalent  ' — has  fared 
differently  in  its  visit  to  the  two  different  countries. 
In  the  first  Gladstone  was  glad  to  take  a  friendly  hold 
of  it.  And  talk  to  it  in  this  way — 'Now you  be  qui«t, 
and  see  what  I  will  do  on  your  account,  purely  as  a 
mark  ot  respect  to  yourself.' 

"  So  the  new  light,  or  force,  or  '  army  equivalent,' 
or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  did  stay  quiet, 
for  there  is  a  peculiar  good-natured  inertia  about  it. 
It  reposes,  probably,  on  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
power,  should  the  need  at  last  come,  and  it  really 
will  not  move  if  things  look  at  all  like  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  And  Gladstone  moved  them  a  little  in 
the  right  direction,  not  much,  to  be  sure,  but  enough 
to  make  the  slumbering  '  army  equivalent  '  hope  for 
more,  for  a  good  deal  more,  for  all,  even  by  and  by, 
in  which  case'the  *  army  equivalent  '  assures  us  that 
it  will  not  move  at  all  to  disturb  anybody. 

"  Entirely  different  was  its  reception  in  the  Russias. 
There  nothing  was  presented  to  it  but  a  rock  of  re- 
sistance, and  it  has  been  thundeiing  at  the  rock, 
making  a  disquieting  and  disagreeable  noise  over  all 
Europe.  Between  every  bang  it  sent  forth  a  distinct 
voice,  offering  tranquillity  on  definite  conditions.  .  .  . 
The  practical  means  to  be  employed  to  effect  all  these 
reforms  are — (1)  active  propaganda  and  agitation  ; 
(2)  active  destruction  and  terror.  To  men  looking  on 
coolly  from  a  distance  it  would  seem  that  it  would  be 
not  only  safer  but  wiser  and  better  for  the  Russian 
Usurpation  to  consent  to  the  conditions  thus  offered  to 
it.  A  face  of  content  and  happiness  on  a  nation  would 
be  a  far  more  pleasant  sight  to  look  on  than  a  face  of 
scowling  discontent.  It  would  be  safer,  too,  to  repose 
at  night  upon  the  respect  and  love  of  a  people  than  to 
be  surrounded  with  their  discontent  and  hatred.  The 
Emperor  could  just  wear  as  good  a  coat,  cat  as  good 
a  dinner,  and  mount  as  good  a  horse  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  The  same  condition  would  apply  to 
our  own  caucus-bom  gentlemen — all  of  them  from  the 
high  to  the  low.  It  they  would  just  leave  off  intriguing 
and  plundering,  lift  off  the  tension  of  roguery  that 
now  is  a  perpetual  strain  en  (heir  mind,s,  aim  to 
transmit  or  preserve  a  Republic  to  their  posterity 
instead  of  trying  to  build  up  a  petty  little  corrupt 
dynasty  of  theirown— if  they  would  lift  up  their  down- 
going  souls  to  work  like  this— we  would  guarantee  to 
them  a  return  of   that  moral    and  religious   health  to 
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nhich  they  have  so  long  been  strangers,  and  a  good 
coat,  and. a  good  dinner,  and  a  good  saddle-horse  into 
the  bargain." 

Mr.  Atkinson  next  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Irish  World,  July  10,  1880  :— 

•  "A  hearty  coming  together  of  our  scattered  race — 
the  '  sea-diyided  Gael  ' — with  honest  and  courageous 
leaders,  a  united  watchword,  '  free  lauds  in  free 
Ireland.'  We  have  in  those  elements  material  power, 
not  cnly  to  free  our  island  from  the  felon  grasp  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  but  to  follow  the  felons  if  we 
think  it  best  into  their  own  country,  and  there  defeat 
them  in  the  open,  and  in  their  cities,  and  thus  destroy 
It  once  and  for  ever  the 'British  Empire,' the  greatest 
scourge  which  the  human  race  ever  experienced." 

Mr.  AsQcriTH.— That  is  from  a  letter  of  "  Trans- 
atlantic . ' ' 

SlE  C.  EtrssELl,. — That  is  not  a  leading  article,  my 
Lords. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — My  Lords,  to  shorten  the  matter  I 
will  simply  say  that  in  that  number  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships  to  note  a  leading  article  called  "  Carry  the  War 
into  England." 

The  Pkesident. — I  will  ask  some  one  to  have  the 
kindness  to  let  me  have  a  volume  of  "  Hansard  " 
which  I  was  requested  to  read,  and  which  I  have  not 
myself. 

Mr.  Atkinson  next  read  the  following  letter  of  Mr. 
Davitt's  from  the  Irish  World,  July  24,  1880:— 

"  Gentlemen, — .  .  .  .  The  Land  League  move- 
ment is  but  a  temporary  one.  .  .  .  The  land 
movement,  therefore,  does  not  arrogate  to  itself 
the  task  which  other  organizations  are  and  have 
been  engaged  in  here  in  America  in  working  for 
Ireland  in  another  direction,  nor  do  its  leaders 
desire  to  interfere  with  such  work,  or  expect  men 
engaged  in  it  to  transfer  their  exertions  from  one 
department  of  national  labour  to  that  of  the  Land 
League.  What  we  want  is  that  the  Land  League 
movement  be  appreciated  and  supported  on  the  merits 
of  its  platform,  its  work  and  object  as  published  to 
the  world,  by  all  Irishmen  who  believe  that  they 
would  be  thereby  advancing  the  interests  ot  ourpeople' 
at  home  and  lifting  their  fatherland  from  the  mire  of 
social  serfdom.  The  Laud  League  movement  was 
never  intended,  nor  does  it  purpose,  to  be  placed  in 
opposition  to  those  movements  which  aim  at  achieving 
either  national  independence  on  the  one  hand,  or  what 
is  known  as  Home  Enle  on  the  other.  With  a  clear 
and  distinct  pnrpose  in  view,  we  desire  to  work  in 
harmony  with  all  the  friends  of  Ireland  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  while  striving  for  the  rescue  of  our 
people  from  the  slavery  of  landlordism,  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  that  task  from  conflicting  with  any 
just  principle  or  causing  injury  to  any  higher  national 
aspiration  for  the  complete  redemption  of  Ireland. 
.  .  .  We  also  appeal  to  non  political  societies  to 
render  us  some  help  in  this  Land  League  movement. 
The  cause  of  benevolence  and  temperance  among  oar 
people  in  America  will  not  suffer  by  aiding  a  work 
which  will  advance  the  material  and  moral  wellbeing 
of  our  people  in  Ireland.  Generous  help,  I  am  happy 
to  acknowledge,  has  already  been  extended.  .  .  . 
"  Michael  Davitt." 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — My  Lords,  I  should  like  to  read  one 
extract  from  that  paper.     (Reading)  : — 

"  A  Lie  Nailed. — The  following,  from  the  Dublin  J 


Freeman    of   July  3,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
Land  League  in  Dublin  ; — 

"  '  Editor  Freer/ian's  Journal. 

"  '  Sir, — By  kindly  giving  publicity  to  the  enclosed 
letter  from  the  eminent  firm  of  auditors  and  public 
"accountants,  Messrs.  Kevans  and  Kean,  you  will  much 
oblige  "  '  Yours  faithfully, 

"  '  PATBICK  Egan. 
"  '35,  Dame-street,  Dublin,  July  2,  1880. 

"  '  Gentlemen, — We  have  your  favour  requesting 
our  attention  to  the  statement  (as  reported  in  this 
morning's  papers)  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Callan,  M.P.,  that  the  Land  League  had  dis- 
honestly and  fraudulently  allocated  money  intended 
for  the  relief  of  distress  to  political  purposes  at  the 
last  general  election  and  had  refused  an  audit  of  their 
accounts.  In  reply  we  can  state  the  accounts  of  the 
Land  League  Relief  Fund,  from  its  commencement  to 
30th  April  last,  were  submitted  to  us  for  audit,  and 
on  20th  May  we  certified  them  correct.  We  can 
further  testify  that  no  portion  of  such  fund  was  ap- 
plied to  any  other  purpose  whatsoever  than  the  relief 
of  distress,  and  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Callan  to 
the  contrary  is  entirely  devoid  of  foundation. 
' '  '  We  are  yours  truly, 

"  '  Kevans  and  Kean.'  " 
That    is    addressed   to   Patrick  Egan,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Land  League. 

Mr.  Atkinson   next   read   the   following    editorial 

paragraph  on  Ferrick's  murder  : — 

"  July  31,  1880. 

"  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  account  also.  But 
the  fact  and  the  omens  remain.  Meehan  shot  on 
one  side  to-day,  Ferrick  shot  on  the  other  side  to- 
morrow. Somebody  said  long  ago  that  *  it  made  no 
difference  among  neighbours  who  dies  first.'  Those 
killings  on'  both  sides  have  been  too  lung  continued 
for  us  to  hope  that  they  will  be  discontinued  now. 
But  every  pistol  shot  will  stimulate  action — of  the 
thieves  to  guard  the  stolen  goods  away  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  of  the  true  men '  to  let  the  light  in  on  the 
darkness  and  the  true  owners  in  on  the  stolen  goods. 
There  are  stirring  times  before  us.  Awaken  your 
neighbours.     It  will  soon  be  daylight." 

Mr.  AsQUlTH  drew  their  Lordships'  attention  to  two 
leading  articles  under  the  dates  of  August  7  and 
August  14,  headed  respectively,  "  Unreasoning 
Opposition  to  the  Land  Agitation  "  and  "  Landlord 
Liars.'" 

The  next  extract  read  by  Mr.  Atkinson  was  dated 
August  21,  1880.  It  was  an  extract  from  Michael 
Davitt's  speech  at  Scranton  : — 

"  The  Land  League  did  not  mean  to  precipitate 
open  revolt,  and  thereby  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  but  they  were  resolved  on  organizing  steadily, 
effectively,  to  secure  one  victory  for  Ireland  that  had 
sustained  so  many  honourable  defeats.  ...  If 
Ireland  had  the  men  and  the  arms,  he  would  say  settle 
the  difficulty  as  America  had  done  ;  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question  at  this  time,  with  England  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  rapacious  Empires  on  the  earth. 
He  was  sure  they  all  shed  tears  when  they  read  of  her 
defeat  in  Afghanistan." 

The  learned  counsel,  continuing. — "  Irish  World, 
August  28,  1880.  Extracts  from  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches 
at  Chicago.  1.  Speech  at  picnic  of  the  United 
Irish  Societies  of  Chicago  at  Ogden  Grove  : — 

"  Davitt  '  alluded   to    the  seizure  of  the  40  guns  bj 
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the  British  constabulary,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
vulsion of  horror  which  grew  out  of  it  was  because 
the  English  GoTernment  knew  there  were  men  in 
Ireland  to-day  absolutely  feverish  to  clutch  himdreds 
and  thousands  of  rifles,  in  order,  not  only  to  abolish 
Irish  landlordism,  but  to  consummate  the  hopes  of 
Irishmen  of  abolishing  something  else.  The  penal 
code,  he  said,  making  it  a  crime  to  be  an  Irishman, 
had  been  established  by  Irish  landlords,  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  to-day  in  the  face  of  the  world 
were  making  it  a  crime  to  be  an  Irish  landlord.' 

"  2.  Extracts  from  address  of  the  Civic  and  Mili- 
tary Organizations  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  and  from  Davitt's  reply  thereto  : — 

' '  '  But  the  hand  that  carried  the  gift  of  charity  was 
ready  when  the  call  came  to  seize  the  rifle.  It  was 
eminently  proper,  therefore,  that  the  Order  should 
welcome  to  the  United  States  one  who  had  carried 
charity  to  many  homes,  who  had  nursed  the  Irish  and 
buried  the  Irish  dead,  who  for  the  principles  of 
political  and  religions  liberty  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment, and  would  gladly  have  suffered  death.  If  he  had 
no  other  claim  upon  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  United  States,  what  claim  could 
be  greater  in  their  eyes  than  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  distinction  which  any  Irishman  could  enjoy 
^that  of  being  persecuted  for  Ireland's  sake  by  the 
British  Government.' 

"  '  Mr.  Davitt  responded  briefly,  but  with  feeling, 
referring  to  the  noble  work  of  the  Order  both  here 
and  in  Ireland,  in  its  charitable  as  well  as  its 
political  aspects.  It  had  been  the  first  organization,' 
as  snch,  that  sympathized  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  the  warfare  against  Irish  landlordism.  If  necessary 
he  was  sure  that  the  hands  which  now  dispensed 
charity  would  dispense  blows  to  the  enemies  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  if,  the  people  there  were  ever  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  a  blow  for  independence,  the  Order 
would  nobly  respond  to  their  call.' 

"  3.  Extract  from  Davitt's  speech  at  meeting  : — 

"  '  The  present  conflict,  if  it  could  be  avoided, 
would  not  be  one  of  physical  force.  Ireland  had  not 
the  means  for  that,  and  to  engage  in  premature  insur- 
rection would  be  a  mistake,  and  would  be  apt  to 
alienate  the  common-sense  people  of  America.  But 
the  Land  League  was  not  opposed  to  the  cause  :of 
Irish  independence.  If  Ireland  was  ever  to  become 
independent,  however,  she  must  socially  emancipate 
her  people  by  striking  off  the  social  fetters  that  hound 
their  brains  and  muscles.  When  that  was  done,  Irish 
brain  and  muscle  would  carve  out  a  pathway  to  Irish 
Freedom..'  " 

The  following  was  also  read,  it  being  understood 
that  it  was  a  letter  contributed  to  the  paper  : — 

Irish  World,  August  28,  1880  :— 

"  Five  years  ago  O' Donovan  Rossa,  through  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  made  known  to  the  Irish  people 
the  idea  of  skirmishing.  .  .  He  did  not  himself 
write  the  address  that  was  published.  Bossa  called 
for  $5,000.  The  first  notion  seemed  to  rise  no  higher 
than  the  rescue  of  a  few  Fenian  prisoners  then  held  in 
English  gaols.  He  wanted  badly  to  '  knock  a  feather 
out  of  England's  cap.'  That  sort  of  theatrical  work 
did  not  satisfy  us.  Nor  did  it  commend  itself  to  some 
others  either.  Eossa  then  said  he  was  willing  to  burn 
some  shipping  in  Liverpool.  '  Why  not  burn  down 
London  and  the  principal  cities  of  England  ?'  asked 
one  of  the  two  whom  Eossa,  in  the  beginning,  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  movement.    Eossa  said  he  was 


in  favour  of  anything.  The  question  of  loss  of  life 
was  raised .  '  Yes, '  said  he  who  had  put  forward  the  idea, 
'  yes,  it  is  war,  and  in  all  wars  life  must  be  lost,  but 
in  my  opinion  the  loss  of  life  under  such  circum- 
stances would  not  be  one-tenth  that  recorded  in  the 
least  of  the  smallest  battles  between  the  South  and 
North.'  Some  one  suggested  that  plenty  of  thieves 
and  burglars  in  London  could  be  got  to  do  this  job. 
Here  we  interposed  : — '  Why  should  you  ask  others  to 
do  what  yon  yourself  deem  wrong  ?  After  all,  would 
it  not  be  you  yourself  that  would  be  committing  the 
sin  ?  Gentlemen,  if  you  cannot  go  into  this  thing 
with  a  good  conscience  you  ought  not  to  entertain  the 
notion  at  all.' 

"  Here,  now,  two  questions  presented  themselves  :— 
1.  Was  the  thing  feasible  ?  2.  If  feasible,  what 
would  be  the  probable  result  ? 

' '  That  the  idea  could  be  carried  into  execution  that 
London  could  be  laid  in  ashes  in  24  hours  was  to  us 
self-evident.  England  could  be  invaded  by  a  small 
and  resolute  band  of  men — say,  ten  or  a  dozen,  when  a 
force  of  a  thousand  times  this  number,  coming  with 
ships,  and  artillery,  and  banners  flying  could  not  effect 
a  landing.  Spaniards  in  the  days  of  the  '  Invincible 
.Armada  '  and  Zulus  to-day  could  not  do  what  English- 
speaking  Irishmen  can  accomplish.  Language,  skin- 
colour,  dress,  general  manners  are  all  in  favour  of  tha 
Irish.  Then,  tens  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  from  long 
residence  in  the  enemy's  country,  know  England's 
cities  well. 

"  OuB    Irish    Skiemi3hees  would   bb   well 

DlSQTJISED. 

"  They  would  enter  London  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
When  the  night  for  action  came — the  night  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong — this  little  band  would 
deploy,  each  man  setting  about  his  own  allotted  task, 
and  no  man,  save  the  captain  of  the  band  alone,  know- 
ing what  any  other  man  was  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  instant  '  strike  with  lightning'  the  ^nemy  of 
their  land  and  race.  .  ■ .  In  two  hours  from,  the  word 
of  command  London  would  be  in  flames  shooting  up  to 
ike  heavens  in  fifty  different  places.  While  this  would  be 
going  on,  the  men  could  be  still  at  work.  The  blazing 
spectacle  would  attract  all  eyes,  and  leave  the  '  skir- 
mishers '  to  operate  with  impunity  in  the  darkness.    . 

"  Of  the  feasibility  of  the  thing  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied. 

"  What  would  be  the  probable  result  of  all  this  ? 
Destroy  London  and  you  destroy  her  credit.  Lay  Lon- 
don in  ashes,  and  down  go  her  banks,  her  insurance 
companies,  and  her  prestige.  .  .  What  then  ? 
Would  not  Englishmen  play  at  this  game  too  ?  Might 
not  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Galway  share  the  fate 
of  London  ?  Possibly,  but  not  likely.  But  if  so  then 
lay  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  likewise 
in  ashes  !  The  four  English  cities  are  worth  more 
than  the  four  Irish  cities.  What  then  ?  Then  tha 
Flag  of  the  REVOLUTION  would  appear  in  England.  .  . 
.  .  Ireland  would  be  England's  regenerator  as  well 
as  her  own  emancipator ;  and  over  the  blackened  ruins 
the  English  Republic  and  the  Irish  Republic,  forget- 
ting and  forgiving  the  past,  would  sign  a  Treaty  of 
Perpetual  Peace  ! 

"  Having  reached  this  conclusion  we  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  :— 

"  MAXIMS  FOR  SKIRMISHERS. 


"  The  History  of  the  Fund. 
"  Mr.  P.  W.  Crowe,  of  Belleville,  now  of  Peoria- 
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Illinois,  laid  the  visible  foundation  of  the  Skirmish- 
ing Fund  in  the  shape  of  §50,  which  he  forwarded  to, 
the  editor  of  the  Irish  World  with  the  request  that 
he  would  act  as  Treasurer.  We  declined  to  act  as 
Treasurer,  and  sent  the  money  back.  Some  weeks' 
elapsed,  and  again  Mr.  Crowe  reforwarded  on  the  $50, 
with  a  similar  request.  We  promptly  and  absolutely 
refused.  Thereupon  O'Donovan  Bossa  temporarily 
took  it  in  charge.  We  suggested  the  name  of  James 
J.  Clancy  as  Treasurer.  Ho  was  accepted.  Bossa 
likewise  joined  to  him  Augustine  Ford  as  Trustee. 
The  fund  was  opened  in  this  paper.  We  put  down  §50 
ourselves.  In  addition  to  that  we  expended,  from  our 
own  pocket,  upwards  of  $300  on  circulars,  &c.,  in  its 
behalf,  and  for  more  than  a  year  continued  to  pay 
into  the  fund  $5  a  week — giving  in  all,  about  5700 
thereto.     Transatlantic  sent    along  $100.     .     .     . 

"  Bossa  at  that  time  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na- 
Gael.  He  was  likewise  head-centre  of  the  Fenian 
organization.  Some  of  the  officers  of  these  two 
'  societies  evidently  were  afraid  that  Bossa  might  '  pre- 
cipitate matters  '  by  blowing  up  the  British  Enipire 
before  they  had  got  ready,  and  thereby  deprive  them 
of  the  glory  ;  and  they  begged  him  to  be  cautious.  He 
was  cautious.  For  a  whole  year  he  was  laying  his 
plans  profound  and  deep  ;  and  then,  when  the  idea  was 
fully  developed,  he  came  into  this  office  with  »  man 
and  onfolded  a  map  of  operations. 


' '  Early  in  the  spring  of  1877  this  letter  was  sent  to 
O'Donovan  Bossa  : — 

"  '  Irish  World  office,  March  14,  1877.  ■ 

"  '  Mr.  J.  O'Donovan  Bossa.— Dear  Sir— With  this 
I  tender  into  your  hands  my  resignation  as  trustee  of 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  and  beg  to  withdraw  my  name 
from  your  Executive  Committefe. 

"  '  The  motive  that  induces  me  to  this  step  is  two- 
fold. My  duties  on  the  Irish  World,  which  are 
onerous  and  multifarious,  demand  all  my  attention  for 
their  faithful  performance,  and  'deny  me  that  time  and 
liberty  which  are  needful  to  an  officer  in  a  national 
organization.  Apart  from  this,  I  have  thought  all 
along,  and  I  still  think,  that  the  best  interests  of 
this  movement  would  be  better  subserved  by  having 
the  Skirmishing  Fund,  with  its  entire  management, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  possess  more  activity 
and  experience  in  national  affairs  than  I  can  lay 
claim  to.  Such  are  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  General 
Bourke,  Dr.  Carroll,  John  Breslin,  John  Devoy.  Other 
names  will  suggest  themselves  to  you 

' '  '  All  these  gentlemen,  from  what  I  know  of  them, 
are  ready  and  willing  to  go  into  harness  whenever 
called  on.  The  initiatory  step  remains  with  you. 
Move,  then,  at  once  and  reorganize. 

"  '  With  ardent  prayers  night  and  morning  tor  the 
success  of  the  Irish  cause,    "'  I  remain,  truly  yours, 

"   '  AtTGUSTINE  FOKD.' 

"  The  suggestion  here  thrown  out  was  immediately 
acted  on,  and  the  gentlemen  named  became,  on  invita- 
tion, the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  Soon  an 
address  from  them  was  published.  Therein  thoy 
changed  the  name  of  the  fund  from  '  Skirmishing  ' 
to  '  Irish  National.'  They  proposed  also  to  enlarge 
the  original  scope  of  the  fund.  We  are  frank  to  say 
we  did  not  like  the  change  in  name.  To  us  it 
indicated,  not  indeed  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the 
original  idea,  bat  the  adoption  of  a  Fabian  policy  of 
masterly'  inactivity,  which  would  watch,  but  would 
(not  seek  to  create,  the  desired  opportunity. 

"  The  existence  of   an  unpleasant  feeling  between 


Bossa  and  his  confreres  began  to  show  itself,  ,  ,  . 
Finally,  they  declared  that  he  or  they  would  have  to 
resign.      He   resigned   on    condition   that   Augustine 

Ford  would  take  his  place   as   secretary 

"  Object  of  the  Land  League. 

"  Now,  the  Land  League  is  not  per  se  a  Parlia- 
mentary party.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  political 
party  at  all.  .  ,  ,  Some  of  its  members  have  a 
contempt  for  Parliament,  and  look  for  nothing  good 
ever  coming  out  of  its  doors.  (The  Irish  World — is  it 
necessary  for  us  to  reiterate  what  we  have  so  often 
said  ? — has  no  faith  whatever  in  Parliament  or  Par- 
liamentary measures.)  The  Land  League,  as  we  under- 
stood it,  first  of  all,  is  an  association  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel  of  man's  natural  rights ;  emphasizing 
that  first  and  fundamental  right    of    all — ^the  right  to 

the  land 

The  Land  League,  however,  while  it  is  not  itself  a. 
Parliamentary  party,  does  not  exclude  from  member- 
ship those  who  look  in  that  direction.  Pamell  is  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Pamell,  however,  is  not  a 
West  Briton.     Is  not    a    loyalist." 

"  We  are  morally  certain  that  not  one  cent  of  the 
money  in  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ever  was  given  to  the 
Land  League.  Not  one  cent.  Were  it  otherwise, 
O'Donovan  Bossa  ought  not  to  be  the  first  to  cry 
out  against  it.  He  devoted  some  two  thousand 
dollars  of  the  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
O'Mahony  obsequies.  That  sort  of  work  was  cer- 
tainly not  skirmishing.     ,     .    . 

"  Another  thing,  the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  are  not  a  unit  on  this  land  agitation.  John 
Devoy,  in  the  belief  that  an  open  movement  will 
aid  the  secret  movement,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
identified  with  it  ;  but  Dr.  Caroll  has,  over  his 
own  name,  given  it  to  be  understood  very  distinctly 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League."     .     .    . 

Irish  World,  Sept.  4,  1880. 
[The  Land  League  and  the  SkirmishingFund — Extracts 
from  Leading  Article.] 

"  '  New  York,  Dec.  17,  1879. 
"  '  Patrick  W.  Crowe. 
"  '  .     .     .     .    The  land  movement  has  received  some 
aid   from    the   fund.    I    suggested   it.     ,     .     .    After 
reading,  bum  this  letter.     .     .     , 

"  '  Auo.  FOKD.' 

"  The  letter  quoted  by  him  (Bossa)  does  not  admit 
that  '  some  of  the  skirmishing  money  was  given  to 
the  Land  League.'  Some  aid  was  given— or  rather  ha4 
been  ir^tended  to  be  given — to  Michael  Davitt  about  a 
year  ago  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  his  anti-rent 
mission.  At .  that  time  the  Land  League  was  not  in 
existence.  There  was  no  organization  of  any  sort. 
Michael  Davitt  and  a  few  others,  among  whom  was 
Thomas  Brennan,  went  out  as  apostles  to  preach  to 
the  people  the  gospel  of  their  natural  rights.  They 
gave  their  time,  their  labour,  and  their  means  to  the 
cause  they  had  espoused.  Not  one  penny  from  any 
quarter — either  from  organizations  or  individuals — 
came  to  them.  '  Who  serveth  as  a  soldier  at  his  own 
expense  ?'  asks  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
himself  did.  In  our  day  (let  us  say  it  reverentially) 
Michael  Davitt  and  his  brother-workers  did.  He  had 
been  in  America,  it  will  be  remembered,  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  in  a  lecture  tour  east  and 
west  made  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Every  dollar  so 
gathered  was  expended  by  him,  afterwards  in  preaching 
the  Land  Gospel  in  Ireland.    What  was  Mr.  Davitt  to 
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do  nov  that  he  was  spent  ?  What  was  the  cause  to 
do  ?  Monej  cannot  effect  everything  in  thi«  world, 
but  irithout  money  much  will  be  left  undone  that  the 
Tyorld  greatly  needs.  The  knowledge  of  Mr.  Davitt's 
situation  came  to  us.  He,  of  course,  wanted  nothing 
for  himself,  but  the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  wanted 
him  ;  and  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  do  something  to 
sustain  the  good  work.  The  idea  of  starting  a  fund 
through  the  columns  of  this  paper  suggested  itself.  But 
that  might  work  slowly  for  a  time,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  would  not  admit  of  that. 

"  The  proverb  '  What  is  given  quickly  is  doubly 
given  '  came  to  mind  ;  wp  spoke  of  the  matter  to 
Augustine  Ford,  and  he,  at  our  instigation,  submitted 
a  proposition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  they 
would  give,  or  loan,  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  Mr. 
Davitt  for  the, purpose  stated.  They  voted  $5,000. 
The  money  was  to  be  sent  over  in  instalments.  About 
$1,000  had  reached  its  destination  when,  by  some 
means,  it  leaked  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  '  the  Skirmishing  Fund  was  at  the  back  of  the 
land  agitation.'  Mr.  Davitt,  it  is  known,  is  a  ticket- 
of-leave  man  ;  he  holds  his  personal  liberty  at  the 
sweet  mercy  of  the  British  Government  ;  any  pimp 
of  that  Government,  if  the  source  of  this  pecuniary 
aid  came  to  his  knowledge,  could  make  it  unpleasant 
for  Mr.  Davitt — although  Mr.  Davitt  had  never  asked 
the  Skirmishing  Board  for  a  penny,  nor,inpoi7ii  of  fact, 
did  he  know  from,  whence,  when  promised  by  «»,  the 
money  was  expected  to  come.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Davitt  was  informed,  he  signiiied  his  willingness  to 
receive  it  as  a  loan  ;  but  when  the  idle  tale  appended 
to  it  came  to  his  ear,  Mr.  Davitt  promptly  wrote  to 
America  to  tell  the  Board  of  Trustees  not  to  send  him 
any  more  money  ;  and  what  money  they  had  sent  him 
he  would  repay  them  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  The 
§1,000  received  by  him  we  believe  is  now  paid  up. 
The  other  $4,000  he  never  totwhed  and  never  will  touch  I 

"  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  aid  given — or  the 
aid  intended  rather — was  designed  for  the  '  land 
movement,*  as  Augustine  Ford's  letter  states,  and  not 
for  the  Land  League,  as  O'Donovan  Eossa  stupidly  or 
maliciously  would  have  people  infer.  The  Land 
League  did  not  exist  at  the  time.  At  that  time  Farnell 
was  not  in  the  movement. 

' '  We  see  nothing  in  this  transaction  that  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  a  patriotic  Irishman, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  If,  however,  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  act,  the  Irish  World  is  willing  to 
bear  the  responsibility." 

Mr.  AsQTjlTH  read  portions  of  the  report  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Davitt  at  St.  Louis  on  August  23, 
1880.  In  this  report  the  following  passages  appeared  : — 

"  How  shall  we  abolish  the  landlords  ?  (Cries  of 
'  Shoot  them  !')  No,  that  was  no  remedy,  ^e  did 
not  believe  in  shooting  them.  He  would  instead  shoot 
the  system.  Shooting  landlords  would  not  settle  the 
question.  They  had  no  right  to  resort  to  such  means, 
and  by  resorting  to  them  they  would  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  people  and  of  all  other 
peoples." 

Mr.  Atkinson.— The    next    extract    I    will   read  is 
from  the  Irish  World,  September  11,  1880  :— 
"  Davitt's  Advice. 

"  The  closing  words  of  Davitt's  great  speech  at  St. 
Louis,  which  we  reported  last  week,  were  omitted  by 
an  oversight.  They  were  an  exhortation  of  his  hearers 
to  send  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland  as  one  of  the 
deadliest  batteries  that  has  been    opened  on  landlord- 


ism, and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  hastening  the  day 
of  its  final  overthrow." 

The  learned  counsel  read  the  following  extract  from 
Davitt's  speech  at  Kansas  City  from  the  Irish  World 
of  the  11th  of  September,  1880  :— 

"  In  addition  to  that  we  have,  as  yon  have  already 
been  told,  declared  an  unceasing  war  against  land> 
lordism,  not  a  war  to  call  on  our  people  to  shoulder 
the  rifle  and  go  out  in  open  field  and  settle  the 
question  that  is  now  agitating  Ireland.  Although  I  am 
not  opposed  to  a  settlement  of  that  nature,  providing 
I  could  see  a  chance  of  success  ;  but  for  the  fourth 
time  during  the  present  century  we  have  tried  a 
physical  struggle  with  England,  and  instead  of  hurting 
England  we  have  generally  hurt  ourselves.  Now  I 
believe  it  is  far  better  to  meet  on  different  ground, 
and  to  do  battle  in  a  different  mode.  And  in  declar- 
ing this  war  against  Irish  landlords  ;  in  not  paying 
rent  in  order  to  bring  down  their  garrison  in  England 
(sic),  we  know  we  are  doing  a  proper  work.  We  are 
preparing  the  way  for  that  independence  which  you 
enjoy  in  this  great  American  Republic.  At  present, 
however,  we  are  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution." 

Mr.  ASQUITH  read  an  extract  from  the  same  speech 
in  which  the  speaker  declared  that  the  war  which 
was  being  carried  on  was  one  of  ideas  rather  than  of 
blows,  and  to  put  justice,  reason,  and  common  sense 
against  theft  and  tyranny. 

Mr.  Atkinsoji  continued  to  read  from  the  same 
speech  as  follows  : — 

"  James  Kedpath,  an  American,  who  went  over 
to  Ireland,  and  travelled  considerably  in  that 
country,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  the  im- 
poverished and  hard-working  class  of  our  people, 
declared  in  Dublin  that  the  only  compensation  he 
would  give  the  Irish  landlords  would  be  about  three 
yards  of  rope,  and  in  an  emphatic  manner,  so  peculiar 
to  Americans,  he  declared  he  would  make  every  one 
of  them  work  three  months  to  earn  the  rope  before  he 
would  hang  them.  Now,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  such 
severe  measures  as  that,  although  I  think  a  little 
imprisonment  visited  upon  them  would  improve  their 
morals." 

The  learned  counsel  also  read  tha  following  ex* 
tracts  : — 

"  The  Irish  World,  September  11,  1880. 
"  The  War. 
■  "John    Harrington    took    a    farm    from    which    J. 
Flaherty  had    been  driven  out    by  a  land-thief  named 
Stoughton.      Someway  his    house    was    burnt    to    the 
ground  the  other   night.     Two    other   '  agrarian    out- 
rages '  took    place  under    similar  provocations.      One 
the  tearing  up  of  the  interloper's  crop,  and    the  other 
the    burning    of    the    house    of    an    interloper  named 
Halloran.  Ail  in  North  Kerry,  near  Bally  duff.  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  for    both  thief  and    interloper  to    give  up 
their  war  of  extermination  ?      What  army  can  protect 
them  from  even  a  worse  vengeance  than  this  ?" 
The  following  editorial    paragraph   appeared    in    the 
Irish  World,  October  9,  1880  :— 

"...  Inthesocialwarthathaslongsmoulderedin 
Ireland,  one  side,  the  robber  side,  always  maintained 
the  aggressive.  The  offer  of  battle  was  always  present, 
always  urged.  '  Either  be  my  slave  and  till  the  land 
for  me  or  fight  me, '  was  for  ever  the  standing  con- 
dition. 

"  It  was  accepted  in  a  desultory  way  now  and  then. 
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The  man  who  slew  hundreds  bj  distress  and  hunger 
was  himself  slain  and  the  world  echoed  to  the 
'  agrarian  crime.'     .     .     . 

"  The  ocean  of  murders  in  '47,  and  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  the  same  kind  flowing  down  from  age  to 
age,  present  one  side  of  the  war.  The  killing  of  a 
Lord  Leitrim  and  a  Lord  Claremorris  (sic)  are  samples 
of  the  other  side.     .     .     . 

"  The  death  of  Lord  Claremorris  {sic)  is  related  in 
another  part  of  our  paper.  So  also  are  a  great  number 
of  outpost  skirmishes — all  historic  of  the  social  war. 
For  more  reasons  than  one  we  regret  thi'?  last  execu- 
tion. '  God  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
rather  that  he  be  converted  and  live.'  Through  that 
sentence  breathes  a  morality  that  should  be  ever 
present  with  us.  Besides,  this  wretched  man  did  not, 
and  not  one  of  these  wretched  men  does,  know  what  a 
curse  he  is  on  the  earth.     .     .     . 

"  Besides,  there  is  a  flash  of  light  descending  on  us 
that,  if  we  only  welcome  it  and  spread  it,  may  render 
unnecessary  the  flash  of  a  musket.  If  it  doesn't, 
why,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  what  you  must  do.  But 
never  till  then  ! ' ' 

An  extract  from  a  letter  from ' '  Trans-Atlantic, ' '  which 
appeared  in  the  Irish  World,  October  23,  1880  : — 

"  Foolish  Work. 

"  At  the  Claremorris  Petty  Sessions  a  man  was 
charged  with  maliciously  cutting  off  the  tails  of  three 
cows.     The  prisoner  was  remanded. 

"  This  is  foolish  work.  Better  take  out  a  scythe, 
reaping-hook,  or  butcher's  knife,  and  cut  open  the 
bellies  of  the  animals.  Let  them  drop  dead,  then  they 
can't  all,  flesh,  skin,  and  bowels,  be  carried  off  to 
England.  You  can  kill  an  ox  with  a  revolver  bullet 
or  two  if  you  hit  the  beast  in  the  forehead  between 
the  two  horns.    This  is  the  more  human  (sic)  method." 

An    extract    from  the /risJ  JForW,  October  30,  1880  :— 

"  (Report  of  speech  by  Davitt  at  Leadville, 
Colorado.) 
"  During  the  speech  Davitt    made  a  complimentary 
allusion  to  the  Irish  World,  characterizing    it    as  one 
of  the  noblest  friends  of  the  Irish  people, which  senti- 
ment was  responded  to  by  ronsing  cheers." 

An  extract  from  the  Irish  World,  November  6,1880: — 

"  [*  Trans-Atlantic  '  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 

Cork  Land  League.] 

"  The  Fenians  Join  the  Land  Leaguers. 

"  .  .  .  That  great  Cork  procession  of  Sunday  last 
was  beaded  by  a  thousand  men,  who  are  Of  the  advanced 
guard  of  Ireland.  Thpre  had  been  a  coolness  between 
those  National  Guards  and  the  Land  Leaguers,  but  the 
grand  event  of  Sunday  has  removed  all  that.  And 
now  we  find  the  following  paragraph  appears  in  the 
daily  papers  : — 

"  '  The  dissolution  of  the  Cork  Land  League  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  body,from  which  all  the  obnoxious 
elements  will  be  expunged,  shows  that  even  the  ad- 
vanced Nationalists  who  mobbed  Mr.  Pamell  atEnnis- 
corthy  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  are  now  falling  in 
with  the  agitation.  It  ia  notorious  that  the  obnoxious 
members  of  the  Cork  League  were  those  men  who  pro- 
posed and  carried  a  resolution  condemning  the  raid  for 
arms  on  the  Norwegian  barque  Juno  at  Passage  in 
August  last.      These  men  were  forcibly   removed  from  J 


the  carriages  in  Mr.  Parnell's  procession  at  Cork  on 
Sunday  by  a  number  of  Fenians  armed  with  revolvers. 
In  ejecting  the  obnoxious  Land  Leaguers,  the  men 
with  the  revolvers  declared  that  they  had  "  better 
men  to  sit  beside  Parnell,"  and  who  these  better  men 
are  will  be  seen  next  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Parnell 
goes  down  to  Cork  to  join  the  new  Land  League.' 
All  joy  and  all  honour  to  those  Irishmen  who  thus  put 
forth  their  hands  to  each  other.  There  need  not  be 
any  secret  in  the  objects  of  the  Fenians  or  of  the  Land 
Leaguers.  Both  have  as  their  common  purpose  to  free 
the  lands  of  Ireland  from  land-robbers  and  fish- 
thieves  (sic).  The  Fenians  desire  to  get  back  their  un- 
questionable right  of  selE-govemment,  such  as  England 
helped  Greece  to  wring  from  the  Turks.  ...  I 
shall  for  one  join  in  and  second  the  Nationalists  as 
heartily  as  second  (sit:)  the  Land  Leaguers.  We  go /or 
free  lands  in  a  free  country. " 

*'  The  Fenians  and  the  Land  Leaguers. 

"  ['  Trans-Atlantic  '  quotes  a  report  of  a  meeting 
at  Aughmore,  where  a  resolution  declaring  utter  dis- 
belief in  the  eificiency  of  a  moral  force  agitation  was 
carried.    He  says  : — ] 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  advanced  guard  !  This  land 
agitation  has  passed  out  of  the  moral  force  agitation 
state  ;  it  is  now  from  Cork  to  Aughmore.  a  physical 
force  agitation,  within  a  '  measurable  distance  '  of 
the  open  battle  for  our  '  national  independence.'  Fall 
in  !  fall  in,  I  say.  Your  friends  of  the  '  advanced  ' 
guard  in  Cork  have  fallen  in  with  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
have  made  a  '  show  '  to  England  that  is  not  to  be 
sneered  down." 

Another  paragraph  from  the  same  letter  : — 

"  Mr.  Smyth,  M.P.,  is  quite  willing  nowadays  to 
do  not  a  thing  that  shall  '  disturb  society, '  and  quite 
agrees  with  .  .  .  .all  the  respectables  (idlers)  of 
society  that  a  mixture  of  good  ....  (devils) 
landlords  would  benefit  society.  As  to  pulling  down 
what  John  Mitchel,  his  master,  designated  the  '  pirate 
fiag  of  Britain,'  as  to  getting  Irishwomen  to  fling  out 
vitriol  upon  the  ruffianly  soldiery  which  Englishfelony 
may  send  over  to  Ireland,  as  John  Mitchel  taught 
Mr.  Smyth  soon  after  his  college  days.  Tut,  Tut. 
The  Smyth  of  to-day  is  not  that  kind  of  a  patriot  at 
all.  He  "would  not  now  after  the  teaching  of  O'ConneU 
take  the  liberty  of  Ireland  if  it  cost  one  drop  of 
blood.    Not  he  !  not  he  !" 

An  extract  from  the  Irish  TForW,  November  13,1880, 
containing  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Jersey  City 
Land  League,  at  which  Davitt  and  Breslin  spoke  :— 

"  Mr.  John  Devoy  followed  in  his  usually  vigorous 
style,  giving  his  reasons,  as  a  Separatist,  for  joining 
and  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Land  League.  Mr. 
Devoy's  remarks'  could  not  fail  to  carry  conviction  to 
his  hearers  that  the  fall  of  landlordism  would  be  the 
first  substantial  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  British  rule 
in  Ireland,  and  tliat  the  triumph  of  the  Land  League 
would  place  the  Irish  people  in  a  better  position  than 
they  ever  occupied  before  the  working  out  of  their 
jiolitical  and  social  emancipation." 
"  Trans-Atlantic,"  in  a  letter  in  the  Irish  World, 
November  20,  1880,  said  :— 

"  Spread  the  light  !  My  countrymen,  spread  the 
light  !  Better  than  dynamite,  though  a  grand  '  factor  ' 
in  our  affairs — better  still  is  the  light  of  truth. 

"  T.  A." 
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A  letter  from  James  Baine,  published  in  the  Irish 
World,  November  27,  1880  :— 

"  Waterproof,  La. — ^Editor  Irish  World. — I  have 
concluded  to  come  to  the  front  again.  The  Irish 
World  informs  me  that  things  are  getting  very  hot  in 
Ireland.  I  enclose  P.O.  order  for  $2  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Land  League  Fund  to  buy  powder  or  any- 
thing that  will  help  to  drive  the  land  thieves  out  of 
Ireland  first,  and  the  English  red-coats  after.  If  things 
get  hotter,  my  subscription  will  be  larger.  Where  are 
the  millions  of  Irishmen  ?  Let  them  be  up  and  doing. 
Tou  will  hear  from  me  again  when  needed. 

"  Yours  truly,  "  JAMB3  Bainb." 

Extract  from  the  Irish  World,  November  27, 
1S80  :— 

•'  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Pepper  is  again  returned  for  the 
third  year  to  his  present  charge  at  Bellevue,  Huron 
Co.,  Ohio.  The  North  Ohio  Conference,  of  which  he 
is  a,  member,  recently  met  in  Norwalk.  He  expects 
to  visit  his  native  land  in  the  summer.  When  Par- 
nell  was  in  this  coimtry  he  urged  as  a  special  favour 
that  Mr.  Pepper  should  visit  the  old  land  and  deliver 
a  number  of  addresses.  He  is  also  coming  Bast  this 
season,  and  is  under  engagement  for  a  week  in  Con- 
necticut." 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Irish  World,  December 
18,  1880,  "  Transatlantic,"  after  describing  and  com- 
menting upon  the  murder  of  young  Mr.  Wheeler  in 
county  Limerick,  said  : — 

"  '  Outrages  '  !  They  haven't  begun  yet  !  Out  ye 
vipers  of  darkness  !  Out  ye  hungry  wolves  !  Ye 
bloodhounds  !  Out  from  God's  holy  isle  ere  ye  are 
overtaken  by  that  punishment  which  caught  the 
wicked  land-wolvesof  France  from  1779(sic)  to  1793." 

[The  article  then  comments  on  the  foreign  em- 
barrassments of  England,  and  concludes  : — 1 
"  Moral — Irishmen  ! 
"You  will  perceive  from  all  those  facts  which  I  have 
gatheied  for  your  study  that  England  must  be  near 
'  standing  on  her  last  legs.'  Another:  Sepoy  rising 
in  India,  another  KafBr  rising  in  South  Africa,  another 
war  in  Cabul,  another  war  in  Burmah,  no  enlistments 
in  Ireland,  England,  or  India.  .  .  .  Then  the 
coming  battle  in  England  and  Ireland  between  the 
people  who  labour  and  the  people  who  idle,  who  rob 
the  labourers  by  50  different  stealthy  methods.  This 
battle  is  coming.  Nothing  can  keep  it  back.  There- 
tore,  Irishmen,  cheer  up.  Cheer  each  other  !  Be 
brothers.  '  Fall  in.'  Study,  military  knowledge 
night  and  day,  Sunday  and  holiday.  Keep  sober  with 
closed  lips,  but  burning  hearts.  The  day  for  your 
emancipation  is  nearer  than  you  suppose.  God  may 
make  you  worthy  of  freedom  !" 

Extract  from  Irish  World,  December  25,  1880  : — 

"  A  Branch  in  Olneyville,  R.I. —Editor  Irish 
World. — A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held 
in  Springer's-hall,  Olneyville,  Sunday,  December  12, 
for    the    purpose   of   organizing  a  branch  of  the  Land 

League Prof.   Henry  Appleton  was   next 

introduced  amidst  great  applause.  He  said  that  what 
Pamell  said  iu  his  Waterford  speech  was  exactly 
what  Patrick  Ford  wanted  him  to  do  when  first  he 
started.  He  went  on  to  say  that  when  Messrs.  Pamell 
and  Dillon  landed  in  America  their  next  step  was  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  Irish  World  office,  and  that 
Mr.  Davitt  was   a  child  of  the  Irish  World.    He  ex- 


plained to  his  audience  the  reason  why  working  men 
should  becoiue  members  of  the  Land  League,  and 
predicted  that  Pamell  would  win  for  himself  a  name 
in  history  if  he  continued  to  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  Irish  World.  He  held  his  audience  spell-bound 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  sat  down 
amidst  deafening  applause. — C.N.G." 

Extract  from  the  Irish  World,  January  1,  1881  : — 
"  Land  League  Work. 
"A  Rousing  Meeting  and  Branch  in  Omaha. 
"  Editor   Irish    World. — One  of  the  most    spirited 
meetings    ever  gotten   up  here  was  held  last  Wednes- 
day to  help  the  Land  League.    .    .    . 

"General  O'Brien  reviewed  the  career  of  landlordism 
in  Ireland,  and  was  glad  to  see  all  Ireland  now  united 
against  it.  •  They  talt  of  agrarian  murders  !  Why 
shouldn't  there  be  under  such  a  robber  system  ?  It  is 
only  a  natural  outcome.  The  people  of  Ireland  were 
robbed  of  their  property,  and  it  wasn't  to  be  wondered 
at  that  a  robber  was  occasionally  killed.  He  was 
glad  to  see  the  bishops  and  priests  of  Ireland  joining 
with  their  people  for  their  people's  rights.  He 
advised  all  to  lend  a  hearty  helping  hand  to  the  Land 
League.  "  John  Gkoves." 

Extract  from  the  same  paper  : — 

"  Spread  the  Light  ! 
"  Fisher's  Station,  Ontario  Co.,  N.Y.— Editor 
7.  W. — Please  find  enclosed  $2  to  send  40  copies  of 
the  Irish  World-  to  spread  the  light  in  the  valleys  of 
my  native  county.  10  copies  to  Timothy  Horan, 
Castleisland  ;  D  to  Michael  Costello,  of  Ballyma- 
celligot  ;  5  to  John  Cronin,  of  Boherbee,  Tralee  ; 
5  to  John  Lamb,  Boherbee,  Tralee  ;  5  to  Cor- 
nelius O' Sullivan,  of  Killflynn  ;  5  to  Thomas 
Stack,  Church-street,  Listowel  ;  and  5  to  Rev. 
Father  O'Connor,  of  Bally bunnion,  all  of  the  county 
Kerry,  Ireland.     .     .     . 

"  Yours  truly,  "  Thos.  Sullivan." 

Irish  World  Jan.  15,  1881  :— 

"  Ballinaglera  Branch  of  the  Land  League. 

"  Dowra  P.O.,  Co.  Leitrun.— Editor /rtsA  World.  1 
beg  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  Irish  World 
which  I  received  for  '  free  '  distribution.  This  will 
help  to  spread  the  light,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
if  you  only  knew  our  position  geographically,  socially, 
and  intellectually,  you  would  by  some  contrivance 
send  us  3,000  copies  of  the  Irish  World.     .     .     . 

"  Any  papers  to  spread  the  light  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  this  branch  of  the  Land  League  shall  be 
duly  distributed  among  the  people. 

"  Thanking  you  for  the  present  and  past  favours,  I 
remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

"  Patkick  McMueeay,  Secretary." 

Irish  World,  Jan.  22,  1881  :— 

"  Spread  the  Light. 
"  Kinlough,  Co.  Leitrim.— Editor,  /.  W.—l  beg 
leave,  on  behalf  of  Bryan  McBnroy,  secretary  of 
Glenade  Land  League,  and  of  myself,  assistant-secre- 
tary, to  ask  leave  (sic)  the  Irish  World  supplied  us 
for  free  circulation. 

"  Bryan  McEnroy  is  an  old  direct  subscriber  to  tha 
Irish  World,  and  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  its  prin- 
ciples. He  it  was  who  organized  it— Leitrim — in  tha 
interest  of  the  Land  League, and  he  it  is  who  is  recog- 
nized by  all  surrounding  local  branches  as  the  central 
figure,    to     be    consulted   and    acquainted   with   all 
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matters  of  detail  in  the  local  management  of  said 
branches.  .  .  .  Best  assured  oar  faith  embraces 
every  article  of  your  creed. 

"  Yours,  &e.,  "  Brian  McGowan." 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  roadfromthe  Irish  World  of  the 
eame  date  letters  from  Patrick  Higgins,  hou.  sec.  of 
the  Cong  branch  of  the  National  League,  thankiug  for 
copies  of  the  paper,  and  the  following  letter  from  T. 
Brennan  : — 

"  Land  League  Fund. 
"  Secretary  of  the  Land  League  writes  : — 

"  The  Irish  National  Land  League,  o£5oe,  39, 
Upper  Sackville-street. 

"  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  Editor  Irish  World. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Irish  World 
weekly  letters  with  remittances  for  the  Land  League 
Fund,  and  we  endeavour  to  acknowledge  them  promptly 
of  late.  If  anything  takes  place  here  that  will  render 
the  transmission  of  money  from  your  side  unsafe,  I 
will  immediately  cable  the  Irish  World.  In  any 
case,  if,  as  we  expect,  the  news  is  fashed  across  to 
you  one  of  these  days  that  the  habeas  corpus  is  sus- 
pended in  Ireland,  better  not  mail  any  more  money 
for  some  time.  ' '  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Thomas  Bebnnan,  Secretary." 

A  letter  from  M.  Hiokey,  Brosna,  county  Kerry,  from 
United  Ireland  of  January  29,  1881,  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  Atkinson",  in  which  the  writer  thanked  the  editor 
for  copies  of  the  paper.  The  following  extract  from 
a  cablegram  was  also  read,  from  United  Ireland  of 
February  S,  1881  :— 

"  The  Land  League  has  scored  a  victory.  The  ten- 
to-two  disagreement  of  the  jury,  in  face  of  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  the  Court,  is  everywhere  accepted 
as  having  the  force  of  an  acquittal.  .  .  .  Thanks 
to  the  Irish  World  and  its  readers  for  their  constant 
co-operation,  and  substantial  support  in  our  great 
cause.  Let  them  have  no  fear  of  its  ultimate  success. 
"  Charles  Stewart  Parnell." 

Mr.  ASQtriTH  then  read  an  extract  from  the  same 
paper,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  landlords  would 
now  shower  eviction  notices  down  which  the  Land 
League  was  endeavouring  to  stave  off,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  pour  in  troops  so  to  exasperate  the 
people  as  to  provoke  rebellion,  and  then  shoot  down 
the  people,  but  passive  resistance  to  bad  laws  was  the 
best  weapon. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  following  extracts  from 
United  Ireland  of  February  12,  1881  :— 

"  The  thousand  pounds  (£1,000)  cabled  this  week  by 
the  Irish  World  is  received.  Its  announcement  was 
received  with  applause.  The  substantial  aid  and 
continued  encouragement  which  we  are  receiving  from 
our  kindred  and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  America 
are  inspiriting  our  people  very  much  ;  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  League  I  beg  to  tender  to  the 
readers  of  the  Irish  World  and  to  all  co-operators  its 
sincere  and  most  grateful  acknowledgment. 

"  By  Special  Cable  to  the  Irish  World. 

"  London,  Feb.  23,  1881.— The  fight  the  Irish  mem- 
bers are  making  tor  the  liberties  of  the  people  is 
inspiriting  and  strengthening  every  Irishman.  We  are 
now  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict.  The  present  struggle 


against  coercion  will,  please  God,  be  such  as  never 
has  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

"  ChariiES  Stewart  Parnell." 
Irish    World,  March   12,   1881  ;    letter   from   Bgan, 
dated 

"  Hfitel  Brighton,  Eue  Eivoli,  25  Feb. 

"  Let  the   readers   of  the  Irish  World  aai  all  the 
friends  of  the  Land  League  accept  our  warmest  thanks 
for  the  noble  work  they  are  so  bravely  doing." 
March  19,  1881,  cablegram  from  T.  Brennan  :— 

"  The  moral  and  financial  aid  which  is  constantly 
coming  from  our  brothers  in  America  through  the  Irish 
World  and  other  channels  cheers  us  in  our  work." 

Mr.  Atkinson. — The  next  extract  is  from  a  leading 
article  in  the  Irish  World  of  the  19th  of  January, 
1881. 

Mr.  Davitt. — I  should  like  to  say,  my  Lords,  that 
his  is  not  the  constitution  of  the  Land  League  as  first 
drawn  up  and  constituted  by  me  in  America.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  the  official  copy  in  his  possession. 

The  President. — That  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  ;  we  are  now  dealing  only  with  some- 
thing  which  is  stated  in  the  Irish  World. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Very  soon  this  constitution  was  out  of  print,  and 
instead  of  republishing  it  Mr.  Davitt  wrote  out 
a  little  '  Rules  and  By-laws  '  himself,  omitting  the 
names  of  the  officers  of  the  I. N.L.I. L.,  U.S.A.,  and 
casting  out  their  presentation  of  the  '  objects  '  of  the 
Land  League.  Davitt  went  to  Ireland.  After  months 
of  masterly  inactivity  the  executive  "  (of  the  Trenor 
Hall  League)  "  quietly  went  to  pieces. 
"  How  the  Irish  World  Organized  the  Land  League 
in  America. 

"  Meanwhile,  seeing  that  nothing  was  being  done  in 
the  way  of  organizing  the  country,  while  hundreds  of 
letters  were  pouring  in  upon  the  IrishWorld  begging 
it  to  do  something  in  that  direction,  we  drafted  a  con- 
stitution fully  expressing  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
World,  and,  at  our  own  expense,  printed  and  mailed 
five  thousand  (5,000)  copies  of  the  same.  Here  is  the 
Irish  World  Land  League  Constitution  : — 

"  Executive  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League  :— 
President,  Chas.  Stewart  Parnell  ;  Secretaries, 
Michael  Davitt,  A.  J.  Kettle,  Thomas  Brennan  ; 
Treasurers,  Patrick  Egan,  Joseph  G.  Biggar,  M.P,, 
William  H.  O'SuUivan,  M.P. 

"  Declaration  of  Principles. 

"  We  hold  these  propositions  to  be  self-evident 
truths  : — That  God  made  the  world  for  man's  use  and 
benefit  ;  that,  creating  all  mankind  with  equal  neces- 
sities, He  likewise  created  them  with  equal  rights  to 
His  free  gifts  ;  that  the  land,  the  air,  the  light,  and 
the  water  are  equally  essential  to  man's  life  andproper 
action  ;  that  they  were  made  for  no  special  class,  but 
are  the  natural-  inheritance  of  aU,  and  can  be 
alienated  from  none  without  contravening  the  law  of 
God  ;  that  any  monopoly  of  these  gifts  is  a  crime  and 
a  blasphemy  against  the  Creator  deserving  the  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  humanity  ;  that  labour  is  the 
law  of  life,  and  the  full  fruits  thereof  belong  injustice 
and  reward  to  the  labourer  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  Ireland,  suffering  for  ages  from  a 
wicked  and  unnatural  land  system — a  system  that  has 
exiled,  impoverished,  and  wasted  its  people,  fostered 
iniquity  and  idleness  at  the  expense  of  virtue  and  in- 
dustry, degraded  and  disinherited  the  many  to  subserve 
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the  selfishness  and  profligacy  of  the  few,  enthroned 
vice  and  injustice,  filled  a  land  capable  of  supporting 
many  times  its  present  population  with  the  wailings 
of  famine  and  desolation,  and  in  every  shape  and  form 
violated  eternal  justice — has  at  last  risen  in  its  man- 
hood, and,  nnder  the  banner  of  natural  rights,  seeks 
to  demolish  for  ever  the  curse  that  has  borne  down  its 
people  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  viewing  the  struggle  now  being  mads 
against  landlord  iniquity  by  the  Irish  people  as  the 
dawn  of  humanity's  emancipation  the  world  over,  and 
holding  it  to  be  the^duty  of  every  one — without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality  or  creed — to  send  substantial 
aid  and  cheer  to  them  in  this  hour  of  their  trial ;  and  be- 
lieving that  this  may  best  be  effected  by  co-operation 
and  organization,  we  therefore  band  ourselves  to- 
gether until  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  shall  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  equal  right  of  every  man 
to  share  in  the  bounties  of  God  free  of  rent  or  other 
immoral  exaction  shall  have  been  acknowledged 
and  established;  never  more  to  be  denied  or  abridged. 
Therefore  be  it 

"  Sesolved,  That  we  do,  herein  and  now,  form  our- 
selves into  an  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
Land  League,  with  '  The  Land  for  the  People  and  no 
Compromise  '  for  our  motto.  , 

"  Article  I. — Name. — The  name  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  be 

"  The  American  Auxiliary  Branch  of  the  National 
Land  League  of  Ireland  of— 

"  Article  VI. — Duties  of  Officers  and  Com- 
mittees.    .     .    . 

"  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  paid  the 
Financial  Secretary,  and  forward  the  same  at  least 
once  a  month  to  the  Irish  World  ofiice,  10,  Spruce- 
street,  New  York,  for  aoknowledgnient  through  its 
columns,  and  direct  transmission  to  the  National  Land 
League  of  Ireland." 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — These  passages  are  taken  from  a 
long  leading  article  headed  "  TheBuilalo  Convention  ; 
Why  the  Irish  World  Ignored  It."  Your  Lordships 
have  had  your  attention  drawn  to  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Buffalo  Convention  and  the  Irish  World. 
The  article  observes  that  the  question  was  often  asked 
why  the  Irish  World  ignored  the  Buffalo  Convention, 
and  that  the  time  had  come  to  break  silence  on  the 
question;  thereasons  why  they  had  ignored  it  were  (1) 
that  it  was  irregularly  called  ;  (2)  that  on  territorial 
and  numerical  considerations  it  was  not  representa- 
tive in  its  character  ;  (3)  that,  as  far  as  the  selection 
of  officers  went,  it  was  a  cnt-and-dried  aSair  ;  (4)  that 
P.  A.  Collins  was  a  machine  politician,  who  would 
give  up  to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ;  and 
(5)  they  did  not  believe  that  the  Land  League  would 
grow  either  in  sound  principles  or  pecuniary  strength 
under  the  hands  of  a  centralized  organization  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sir  C.  EcrssELL. — Your  Lordships  will  remember 
that  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that,  while 
thanking  the  American  Press  for  its  sympathy,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  paper  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  continued  to  read  extracts  from 
the  Irish  World.  In  a  leading  article  of  March  26, 
1881,  it  was  stated  that    "  The  Irish   World    .    .    . 


is  in  possession  of  the  channel  for  transmitting  moneys 
specially  authorized  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Land 
League,oow  resident  in  Paris.  The  name  of  the  Bank- 
ing House  was  cabled  to  the  Irish  World  by  Mr. 
Sgan,  with  the  injunction  to  keep  that  name  '  pri- 
vate.' ".  In  the  issue  of  the  4th  of  June,  1881,  the 
following  extract  from  a  cablegram  of  Egan  ap- 
peared : — 

"  Friends  in  America  !  towards  you  we  turn  ou^ 
eyes.  England  too  is  watching  you.  You  are  the 
Land  League's  base  of  operations.  Eealize  the 
glorious  possibilities  of  which  you  are  capable  ;  be 
faithful  to  the  banner  of  '  The  Land  for  the  People,' 
which  is  the  initial  principle  in  popular  rights  ;  and 
with  your  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  now 
gallantly  struggling  with  landlordism  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  Revolution  show  a  bold  and  determined 
front  to  the  foe,  give  'the  enemy  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  you  have  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  is  beyond  doubt 
assured  !" 

Mr.  ASjJuiTH. — I  will  read  an  extract  with  reference 
to  the  occasion  of  that  telegram  : — "  The  treacherous 
dogs  of  the  British  Government  have  arrested  Brennan, 
and  intend  pouncing  on  several  priests  and  others. 
Breiman  is  now  in  a  felon's  cell." 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  following  extract 
from  the  Irish  World,  June  25,  1881  : — 

"  Landlordism  Doomed. 

"  Here  is  a  sample  notice  that  has  had  a  terrifying 
effect  in  the  Loughrea,  oo.  Galway,  district,  where  it 
has  been  extensively  posted.  What  is  especially 
terrifying  about  these  notices  is  that  they  are  gene- 
rally meant. 

"The  placards  were  headed,  'More  to  be  murdered.' 
The  writer  said  that  the  authorities  were  mistaken, 
as  they  had  the  wrong  men  in  custody  for  the  murders 
recently  committed  in  the  district,  and  concluded  as 
follows  : — 

"  '  The  man  who  shot  the  men  is  still  at  large  and 
has  more  good  work  to  do  in  the  district  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Land-grabbers  must  be  stopped 
at  any  price.  The  next  place  to  be  visited  is  near 
the  residence  to  the  man  Kennedy,  who  holds  the 
widow  Dempsey's  land  at  Kylebeg.  This  Kennedy 
dug  up  the  evicted  widow's  potatoes  after  being  sown. 
Does  the  Government  think  that  such  wretches  will 
be  allowed  to  live  because  they  have  passed  the 
Coercion  Act  ?  No.  Such  wretches  will  be  shot  if 
they  had  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  force.  No 
more  land-grabbers  will  be  allowed  to  live  in  Ireland. 
The  next  parties  to  be  settled  with  are  land-grabbers 
named  Clarke  and  Glennon,  who  took  a  farm  which  a 
tenant  had  been  evicted  from  in  Shaagarry,  recently, 
by  Lord  Clancarty.  These  wretches  will  be  made 
short  work  of  too,  should  they  continue  to  keep  the 
lands.  After  that  five  more  landlords — two  Catholics 
and  three  Protestants — will  be  shot.  No  more  land- 
lord tyranny  will  be  tolerated  in  the  district.  Land- 
lordism is  doomed.  It  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  it  is 
not  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to  keep  it 
alive.  .It  must  go  and  make  room  for  the  owners  of 
the  land  of  Ireland — the  people  who  are  ready  to  till 
it,  and  not  the  lazy  drones  who  squandered  the 
pepple's  money  for  years.    Away  *ith  tyrants. 

''  '(Signed)  KORV.'  " 
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July  2,  1881,  cablegram  from  J.  P.  Quinn  : — 

"  We  again  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and 
sympathizers  with  suffering  humanity  to  send  the 
Irish  World  to  Ireland.  The  success  of  the  cause  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  acceptance  of  its 
principles. 

"  When  the  Irish  World  is  read  in  every  hamlet  in 
every  county,  it  -will  be  beyond  the  power  of  earth 
and  hell  to  perpetuate  landlordism  in  Ireland. 

"  More  light  !" 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — Quiim  was  also  a  correspondent 
of  the  Irish  World. 

Tke  President.— Has  that  been  proved  ? 

Sir  0.  EtraaELL.— After  Brennan  was  put  in  prison 
Quinn  acted  as  secretary  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Was  he  correspondent 
kt  this  time  ? 

Sir  C.  Eitssell. — I  presume  so. 

The  President.— I  do  not  recollect  that  it  has  been 
proved  that  he  was  a  correspondent. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  think  the  question  was  put  to 
some  witness,  and  the  witness  said  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  read  the  following  e2:tract  from 
a  cablegram  from  Quinn,  in  the  Irish  World  of  July  9, 
1881  :— 

"  Thomas  Breiman — bold  and  brave  Brennan — has 
been  removed  from  Naas  prison  to  Kilmainham  under 
a  strong  escort.  I  visited  him,  Dillon,  and  Kettle 
yesterday.  All  throe  well.  Brennan  reiterated  his 
belief  that  a  strike  against  rent  altogether,  cutting 
oS  the  landlords'  supplies  completely  (sic),  as 
Ireland's  only  hope  for  success,  and  I,  his  successor 
and  your  correspondent,  heartily  endorse  Brennan, 
who  speaks  for  the  true  apostles  of  the  cause,  every 
one  of  whom  wants  to  see  that  movement  go  forward. 
The  sole  reliance  of  the  cause  now  is  the  Irish 
World.  Another  20,000  francs  received  Monday. 
.  .  .  Men  of  America  !  We  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the /risA  World's  light.  Spread  the  light 
and  all  else  will  follow,  and  you  may  be  sure  there 
will  be  '  No  surrender  1'  " 

Irish    WoriJ,    July  16,  cablegram  from  Quinn,  report- 
ing a  meeting  in  Dublin,  July  4,  1881  : — 

"  Mr.  Lark  in  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Land 
League  in  Dublin,  expounding  the  Irish  World's 
doctrine,  on  the  Land  Question.  He  met  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  Three  times  three  were  heartily 
given  for  the  Irish  World.  We  again  appeal  to  all 
American  reformers  to  send  the  Irish  World  to  every 
part  of  Ireland.  Spread  the  light  and  justice  fol- 
lows." 
August  13,  also  from  Quinn  : — 

"  I  had  a  lengthened  interview  with  Brennan, 
Kettle,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton  on  Saturday.  .  ... 
All  send  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  reformers  of 
America,  and  appeal  from  their  prison  cells  to  send 
the  Irish  World  into  Ireland  as  the  only  preventative 
{sic)  at  the  present  moment  of  keeping  the  movement 
out  of  the  hands  of  time-servers." 
September  20,  extract  from  letter  of  Bgan's,  dated 
July  26  .— 

"  Normandy  Hotel,  Eue  de  I'Echelle,  Paris. 
"      .    .     .     .     I    perceive    we    are    going     to     have 
trouble   in   the   near   future.    Already  the  Whigs  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  their  heads    and  to  get   up  a 


chorus  of  '  thanks  to  Gladstone.'  The  Freeman's 
Journal  led  off  on  yesterday  with  a  most  dastardly 
article,  but  we  will  trample  upon  any  such  attempts 
as  we  did  before,  and  we  will  not  rest  until  we  have 
made  it  impossible  to  any  longer  carry  on  this  system 
of  landlord  plunder. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Patrick  Egan. 

"  Patrick  Ford,  Irish  World,  New  York." 
September    3,   1881,   extract  from     cablegram     from 
O'Neill  Larkin  :— 

"  24  Aug. — I  have  been  in  consultation  with 
Dillon,  Father  Sheehy,  Brennan,  Boyton,  and  others. 
They  are  all  anxious  for  the  future  of  the  movement. 
The  coming  Convention  in  their  opinion  is  to  decide 
whether  Ireland  shall  go  straight  or  crooked  on  the 
Land  Question  ;  and  they  say  that  the  Irish  World 
must  turn  the  tide  in  favour  of  reform  at  that  Con-' 
vention." 

Mr.  Asquith  then  read  a  passage  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Larkin,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  their  con^ 
fidence  in  Mr.  Parnell's  ability  and  honour  was  un- 
shaken ;  that  he  was  not  probably  as  advanced  as  they 
could  wish,  but  be  was  growing,  and  in  the  near 
future,  when  he  had  got  out  of  the  influence  of  the 
London  fog,  he  would  prove  to  be  the  best  and 
greatest  leader  Ireland  had  ever  had. 

Mr.  Atkinson  continued  reading  extracts  from  the 
Irish  World,  The  following  letter  from  Quinn  was 
from  the  issue  of  September  3,  1881,  and  was  dated 
August  24  : — 

"  Your  correspoudent  visited  the  Suspects  in  the 
Drogheda  Gaol.  Cox,  M'Sweeny,  and  Hubon  send 
greetings  to  the  Irish  World.  They  appeal  to  the 
friends  in  America  to  flood  Ireland  with  the  Light. 
The  tongues  of  the  Light-Spreaders  are  stilled  in  the 
Bastile,  and  their  only  hope,  their  sole  reliance,  in 
the  triumph  of  the  true  creed  of  the  Land  for  the 
People  is  in  the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Irish  World." 
The  next  is  from  the  issue  of  September  24,  1881  : — 

"  I  have  filled  my  letter  with  arguments,  recom- 
mendations, and  proofs  to  show  my  countrymen  the 
weak  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  to  teach  them 
where  and  how  to  strike.  There  is  plenty  of  dry 
kindling  wood  in  England  and  Scotland  to  set  the 
whole  working  population  in  a  blaze.  The  farm 
labourers,  the  miners,  the  factory  hands,  the  million 
of  paupers  disinherited  from  the  common  lands  by  the 
rich,  the  one  hundred  and  eighth-six  thousand  imprisoned 
English  criminals,  the  half-million  uncaught  criminals 
in  England,  the  failing  English  manufacturers,  the 
idle  workpeople  and  their  starving  children.  Here 
are  abundant  materials  for  the  prophet  of  the  people. 
He  must  be  somewhere  in  the  crowd,  at  present  ob- 
scure. Let  him  come  forth  to  save  thepeople.  Spread 
the  Light  through  England." 

On    October    1,    1881,    appears  a  letter  or  telegram 
from  Mr.  Parnell  to  Patrick  Ford,  in  which  he  says : — 

"  The  tenants  were  instructed  not  to  use  the  real 
(sic  Eent  ?)  fixing  clauses  of  the  Land  Act, but  to  keep 
out  of  court  and  follow  the  old  lines  and  rely  upon 
old  methods.  The  Executive  was  empowered  to  select 
test  cases  in  order  that  tenants  in  surrounding  dis- 
ti:icts  may  understand    the  worthlessness  of  the  Land 

Act I   heartily   thank  the  Land  Leaguers 

throughout  the  United  States  for  their  glorious  work. 
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"  I  thank  yoa  for  the  invitation  to  visit  America, 
but  the  movement  will  probably  claim  my  constant 
attention  and  presence  in  Ireland  this  winter,  render- 
ing a  visit  to  the  States  improbable. 

"  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  will  start  for  America  early 
in  October,  and  will  represent  my  views  and  those  of 
the  Irish  organization ._ 

"  c'hakles  Stewabt  Parnell." 

Ibe  next  is  an  extract  from    a   letter  or    telegram 
from  Quinn,  dated  October  5  : — 

"  Numerous  applications  are  daily  received  at  the 
Land  League  Executive  office  for  copies  of  the  Irish 
World.  I  appeal  to  our  friends  in  America  to  furnish 
us  with  as  many  copies  as  they  can,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  meet  the  constant  demand  for  It.  Its 
circulation  just  now  can  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
cause." 

The  next  is  October  29,  1881  :— 

SiK  C.  HusSELL. — 'We  have  now  come  to  the  date 
when  the  suspects  were  put  in  prison.  I  understood 
from  your  Lordship's  concluding  words  that  you 
would  hold  that  for  the  present  purposes  the  Irish 
World  would  not  be  admissible  in  evidence  after 
October,  1881. 

The  President.— The  reason  why  I  fixed  that  date 
was  that  then  we  got  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ; 
but  I  think  such  a  case  has  now  been  made  out  to 
show  that  this  paper  was  being  circulated,  and  unless 
some  very  great  change  took  place 

Sir  C.  Eu^sell.— The  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  in  gaol  at  that  time,  my  Lord.  We  have  now 
got   to   the   date   when   the    Land   League   was  snp- 


The  President, — Yes,  but  the  movement  went  on. 

Sir  C.  RusselIi. — We  respectfully  submit  that  the 
point  has  now  been  reached  when  the  Irish  World 
should  cease  to  be  used. 

After  consulting  with  his  colleagues, 

The  Pbesidbkt  said, — We  are  of  opinion  that  suffi- 
cient foundation  has  now  been  shown  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Irish  World  after  the  date  I  mentioned, 
though,  of  course,  it  will  be  open  for  it  to  be  shown 
that  a  change  had  taken  place . 

Mr.  Atkinson  resumed,  the  reading  of  the  extracts 
from  the  Irish  World.  The  issue  of  October  29,  1881, 
contains  a  series  of  telegrams  between  Egan  and 
Ford  :— 

Egan  to  Ford.— Hdtel  Normandie,  14  Oct.  :— "Again 
Gladstone  and  Forster  are  at  their  work  of  cowardice, 
meanness,  and  treachery,  &c." 

Ford  to  Egan  (14  Oct.) — contains  this  passage  : — 
"  Meanwhile  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  keep  out  -of 
Ireland." 

Ford  to  Egan  (17  Oct.)— contains  the  following 
passage  : — "  Communicate  with  Parnell  if  possible, 
consult  with  your  colleagues,  and  then  issue  a  mani- 
festo—' NO  RENT  !'  " 

Egan  to  Ford  (undated)  :— "  Your  suggestion  is  ap- 
proved. Prompt  measures  are  now  in  progress  to  pro- 
cure a  general  strike  against  Eeht, 

"  The  manifesto  will  be  issued  without  delay. 
It  is  the  only  weapon  now  that  remains  in  our 
hands." 


The  next  is  an  extract  from  the  reply  of  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.P.,  to  an  address  of  welcome  read  by 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Wallace  on  October  29,  1881  :— 

"  What  is  the  English  Government  based  upon  ?  It 
is  based  upon  murder,  rapine,  violence,  coniiscatlon, 
sacrilege,  buckshot,  bayonets,  and  flying  columns. 
Oh  !  that  these  latter  were  to  meet  the  Irish  people 
of  America,  then,  indeed,  would  they  be  'flying 
columns.'  (Cheers.)  " 
Then  comes  November  12,  1881 : — 

"  By  special  cables  from  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  to  the 
Irish  World  last  week  we  were  informed  that  Rev. 
Eugene  Sheehy  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  were  to 
sail  for  America  on  Saturday.     .     . 

"  Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  the  news  a  meeting 
of  the  representative  Land  Leaguers  of  New  York 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  B.  Wallace, 
President  of  the  Irish  National  Land  and  Industrial 
League  of  ;New  York,  E.  48th-street,  and  preparations 
for  one  of  the  heartiest  welcomes  ever  given  under 
Irish-American  auspices  were  at  once  gone  into. 
Cooper  Institute  was  immediately  hired  for  Thursday 
evening,  Nov.  10,  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
get  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Irish  societies,  and  have 
succeeded,  the  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have  not 
hitherto  participated  as  a  body  in  any  public  demon- 
stration of  the  sort-  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Land  League  agitation,  the  A.  O.  H.,  the  Longshore 
men,  St.  Patrick's  Mutual  Alliance,  the  temperance, 
and  various  other  organizations  all  joining  in  most 
enthusiastically. ' ' 

Under  date  November  12,  1881  :—"  0,^cc  of  State 
Delegate,  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
—Editorlrish  World.— 'Erxclosei  find  §153.00  donated 
by  the  various  divisions  of  the  A.  O.  H.  of  Allegheny 
Co.,  as  a  proof  of  their  love  and  adherence  to  the 
cause  for  which  Parnell  and  his  co-patriots  are  now 
incarcerated  in  British  dungeons.  Though  small,  we 
hope  it  will  help  the  good  cause  along  and  be  a  little 
encouragement  to  those  now  fighting  for  justice.  They 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the'  members  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians." 

On  November  26,  1881,  is  an  editorial  comment  on 
corporate  action  of  the  A.  0.  H.  : — 

"  The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has  contributed 
well  to  the  Land  League  Fund' from  the  start, but  they 
have  now  decided  to  act  systematically  and  regularly 
as  a  body  in  the  support  of  the  Land  League's  No-rent 
Manifesto.  Organized,  deliberate  action  like  this  is 
England's  real  terror." 

The  next,  dated  November  26,  1881,  is  the  call  for 
the  first  Chicago  Convention. 

Sir  C.  EtrsSELL. — This  has  appeared  already  in  Le 
Carou's  evidence.    Let  it  be  taken  as  read. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — From  the  issue  of  November  26, 
1881,  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  or  telegram  from 
Egan,  dated  NoveAber  16  : — 

"  However  Dr.  Croke  may  attempt  to  explain,  his 
action  is  looked  upon  by  all  the  best  men  in  Ireland, 
lay  and  clerical,  as  simple  treachery  to  the  cause. 

"  Neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  stop  a  nation's 
onward  march. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  a  combined  call  for  a  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago.  All  Irish  Nationalists  must  now 
stand  together.    Let  there  be-" 

"  No  half-way  measures  1 

"  No  compromise  )■ 
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"  No  flinching  ! 

"  We  must  win  Irish  freedom  now  or  never  ! 

"  Eeoeived  per  cable  from  the  Irish  World,  36,000 
francs.    Accept  warmest  thanks. 

"  Patrick  Egait." 

Sib  C.  Russell.— That  refers  to  Archbishop  Croke 
and  his  action  in  connexion  with  the  No-rent 
Manifesto. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— The  next  is  December  3,  1881. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Daniel  J.  Hishon  ! — 

"  Shanagolden,  Nov.  3,  XB&l.—'E.iitot IrishWorld." 
[fiishon  boasts  that  his  branch  was  the  first  to  unfurl 
the  No-rent;  flag,  and  gives  resolution.]  "  Rest 
assured  that  this  resolution  will  be  faithfully  adhered 
to.  No  traitors  permitted  in  this  locality.  I  enclose 
some  extracts  to  show  you  how  we  are  battling  with 
illegality,  and  also  to  show  you  that  the  land-robbers 
are  giving  their  last  kick  with  the  assistance  of  Bomba 
Gladstone,  Buckshot  Forster,  and  Co.  Spread  the 
Light  !  Tlood  Ireland  with  Irish  Worlds — never  more 
needed  than  now  to  inspire  the  timid. 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Dauiel  J.  Hishon,  Hon.  Sec.  I.N.L.L." 
On  December  3,  1881,  appears  : — 

"  Statement  of  services  rendered  by  the  Irish  World 
to  the  Land  League  for  which  no  charge  has  been 
made. 

'  1881,  Aug.— 2,000  circulars  for  Pamell's 
projected  lecture  tour,  based  on  corre- 
spondence  between    Mr.  Pamell    and    Mr. 

Ford $16-04 

Postage  on  same 20'00' 

December  17, 1881  .-Extract  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
M.P.'s,  speech  at  reception  to  the  Irish  delegates  in 
M'Cormick-hall,  at  first  Chicago  Convention  : — 

"  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  ten 
thousand  who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  get  any  rent.  (Applause.)  What  becomes  of 
the  ten  thousand  farmers  meantime  ?  We  will  put  the 
tenants  near  {sic)  these  farms  as  we  possibly  can. 
They  like  to  have  a  glimpse  of  their  old  home,  and  if 
I  was  an  agent  of  an  insurance  society  I  would  not 
like  to  have  my  whole  organization  and  corporation 
dependent  on  the  ten  thousand  farmers  who  will  go 
into  the  farms  that  the  other  ten  thousand  have  been 
evicted  from.  (Applause  and  laughter.)" 
The  next  is  December  17,  1881. — Extracts  from  lead- 
ing article  : — 

"...  Theunderstandingaitheinitialmeetingheld 
in  the  Irish  World  office  previous  to  the  call  for  the 
Convention,  at  which  Father  Sheehy,  Mr.  O'Connor, 
Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr  Finerty  were  present,  was  that  no 
treasurer  should  le  appointed.  '  If  the  question  comes 
up, 'said  Mr.  Finerty,  '  I  shall  move  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  be  declared  treasurer,  and  let  there  be  as  many 
channels  of  transmission  of  moneys  to  bin  as  people 
will.'    That    agreed    with    our  view   of    the    matter. 

This  money  question  is  a  veryticklish  one 

The  reasons  why  men  transmit  their  moneys  to  the 
Land  League  through  the  Irish  World  are  these  : — 
'  1..  A  dollar  sent  through  the  Irish  World  is  a 
significant  endorsement  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  the  Irish  World.'  " 

Next  come  further  extracts  from  article  of  same 
date  : — 

".  .  .  Passingovertheminordetails,  which  will  be 
found  duly  noted  in  our  very  full  report,  the  paramount 


question  was — Should  the  Convention  endorse  the  No- 
rerii  manifesto  ?  This  was  the  dividing  line.  Those 
who  believed  with  the  Irish  World  held  that  the  No- 
rent  manifesto  ought  to  be  heartily  endorsed  without 
qualification.  Men  opposed  -  to  the  Irish  World  and 
its  policy  were  somewhat  divided  among  themselves. 
Some  were  totally  opposed  to  the  No-rent  mani- 
festo. .  .  .  Others,  again,  on  that  side  of 
the  line  held  that,  as  the  No-rent  policy  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Irish  Executive,  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion ought  to — stomach  it  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ought  to  be  gently  intimated  that  there  was  something 
about  this  piece  of  business  they  didn't  exactly  like  ; 
the  endorsement  should  be  made  '  conditional  'j  and, 
as  a  significant  squint  in  this  direction,  the  word 
'  until  ' — i.e.,  until. the  suspects  were  released — ought 
to  be  inserted.  This  conditional  endorsement  was 
vigorously  opposed  through  the  heated  hours  of  a  long 
night  of  debate  ;  but  finally  the  smoke  of  battle 
lifted,  and  the  banner  of  the  positive  men  was  seen 
waving  in  victory  I 

' '  To  Father  Sheehy  more  than  to  any  other  man  in 
the  Convention  that  day  is  due  the  credit  of  that  vic- 
tory. His  glorious  speech  tat  i  the  reception  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Convention  decided  the  issue.  Cordi- 
ally co-operating  with  Father  Sheehy  were  Messrs. 
O'Connor  and  Healy,  Mayor  Powderly,  of  Scranton, 
and  Mr.  Finerty,  of  Chicagp." 

These  are  extracts  from  another   article  of  the  same 
date  : — 

"  Yet,  after  the  mere  fact  of  No  Rent  had  been 
settled,  the  very  delicate  question  still  remained  of 
whether  No  Rent  should  be  endorsed  pefiding  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  suspects,  and  as  a  war  measure,  oi 
whether  it  should  be  No  Rent  without  qualification. 
On  this  point  there  etill  remained  a  splendid  bone  ot 
contention  for  the  enemies  of  No  Rent,  and  the  point 
did  not  come  up  in  dead'  earnest  until  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  had  retired  for  deliberation  and  action. 
But,  fortunately,  while  these  matters  remained  un- 
settled, the  magnificent  reception  ot  Messrs.  O'Con- 
nor, Healy,  and  Father  Sheehy  took'place  in  the  hall 
of  the  Convention.  The  grand  and  memorable  appeal 
of  Father  Sheehy  on  that  occasion  scattered  all  re- 
maining resistance  to  the  No-Rent  policy  to  the 
winds.  .  .  .  Without  qualification,  as  appears  in 
the  resolution,  the  No-Rent  position  was  stated  with 
a  boldness  and  conciseness  which  does  lasting  honour 
to  the  Convention,  and  will  strike  terror  to  the 
weakening  forces  of  landlordism.  Nevertheless, 
candour  requires  us  to  state  that  the  No-Rent  position 
was  debated  by  the  committee  nearly  all  night.  This 
makes  the  victory  for  that  principle  only  the  grander. 

' '  Another  source  of , very  animated  discussion  was  as 
to  the  desirability  and  feasibility  ot  uniting  all  the 
various  existing  organizations  uiider  one  head.  As  to 
the  value  of  union  in  work  and  purpose  all  were 
agreed  ;  but  the  organizations  proper  were  very 
jealous  of  any  scheme  which  would  forfeit  their  in- 
dividuality. After  a  protracted  debate,  which  at  one 
time  threatened  to  be  acrimonious  and  personal,  a 
happy  compromise  was  effected,  which  leaves  the 
matter  of  organization  for  the  present  where  it  was, 
and  reserves  the  feasibility  of  future  action  to  the 
discretion  of  an  executive  committee  representing  all 
parties. 

"  On  the  whole,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  satis- 
faction over  the  result,  and,  as  to  ourselves,  it  is 
with  no  vain  egotism  that   we  affirm  the  Convention 
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to  be  a  grand  victory  for  the  Irish  WorWand  asabstan- 
tial  endorsement  of  the  principles   it  holds  so  dear.' 
Next    is    an    extract    of    the    same  date  from  Mr.  T. 
M.  Healy,  M.P.'s,    speech    at    the    reception    to  the 
Irish  delegates  in  M'Cormick's  Hall  :  — 

"  For  what  is  the  business  for  which  this  Convention 
has  assembled  ?  It  is  the  purpose  of  revenge  as  I 
take  it  ;  revenge  upon  the  enemy  which  drov9  you 
and  your  fathers  forth  from  your  own  land,  (A  voice, 
'  Quite  right,'  and  applause.)" 

Mr.  T.  HiKRlNaiON  read  a  passage  following  this,  in 
which  Mr.  Healy  said  that  they  supported  the  men 
whom  the  British  Government  recognized  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Irish  people  by  putting  them  in 
dungeons. 

Mr.  4TKINS0N  continued  reading  the  extract,  in 
which  Mr.  Healy  said,  "  But  I,  for  my  part,  believe 
with  John  Mitchel  that  the  land  system  of  Ireland  is 
the  nerve  centre,  is  the  ganglion,  is  the  heart  of 
British  rule  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  you  want  to  break 
that  British  rule,  you  must  strike  it  through  the 
laud  system  and  landlordism.".  .  .  . 
Then  follow  the  resolutions  of  the  delegates  ex- 
tracted from  the  paper  of  the  same  date  : — 

"  Mr.  J.  W.  Hynes  moved  that  the  Committee  on 
Hesolotions  be  instructed  to  request  the  presence  of 
Father  Sheehy  and  Messrs.  Healy  and  O'Connor,  the 
representatives  from  Ireland,  to  confer  with  them. 
The  motion  prevailed  unanimously." 

Father  Conaty,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
presented  the  following  report  : — 

"  Inthedeliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Besolutions 
the  three  delegates  from  Ireland  were  invited  to  take 
part,  and  I  would  also  say  that  these  resolutions  are 
framed  in  large  part  by  the  delegates  from  Ireland. 
(Applause.)" 

Extract  from  first  resolution: — "This  Convention 
declares  English  rule  in  Ireland  to  be  without  either 
legal  or  moralsanction.  The  fourth  resolution  endorsed 
the  "  No-Rent  "  Manifesto  of  the  home  Executive  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League. 

The  next  is  Father  Sheehy's  speech  delivered  at  the 
Convention,  reported  in  the  same  paper. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — This  has  been  read  before. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — It  was  referred  to  in  the  Attorney- 
General's  opening  statement,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  read. 

The  President. — If  it  has  been  referred  to  before 
you  may  take  it  as  read. 

Mr.  Atkinson. — On  the  24th  of  December,  1881, 
are  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Henry  George  to  the 
Irish  World,  dated  November  19  :— 

"  I  managed  to  get  something  of 

"Mr.  Pamell's  Views. 

"He  is  more  than  satisfied  with  the  spirit  shown 
by  the  people,  and  is  confident  of  success.  .  .  . 
Much  depends  on  America.  Without  the  moral  sup- 
port and  the  material  aid  that  has  come  from  America 
the  movement  would  have  amounted  to  nothing.  But 
hii  believes  this  support  and  aid  will  be  continued, 
and  in-  the  meantime  the  Irish  people  are  learning 
more  and  more  to  depend  upon  themselves.     .     .     . 

"  Mr.    Parnell    desired     to     be    most    warmly   re- 


membered to  his  friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  to  the  Irish  World,  whose  services,  he 
said,  had  been  all-important,  but  a  copy  of  which 
would  no  more  be  allowed  within  Kilmainham  than 
would  a  ton  of  dynamite." 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1881,  appears  the  following, 
which  is  repeated  in  several  issues  of  the  t)aper  : — 

"  By  all  means  send  the  Irish  World  into  Ireland. 
Its  power  for  good  is  wonderful.  It  is  an  all- 
strengthening  force  among  the  Irish  people,  and  I 
cannot  speak  too  strongly  on  the  subiect.— Michael 
Davitt  at  St.  Louis." 

The  next,  my  Lords,  is  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Egan  to 
Patrick  Ford,  dated  March  14,  and  published  in  the 
issue  of  March  25,  1882.  (Reading)—"  Accept  the 
grateful  thanks  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  myself 
for  the  continued  support  of  our  cause,  &c."  The 
next  is  taken  from  the  same  number  of  the  paper, 
March  25,  and  is  headed  "  The  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  "  ; — 

' '  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  members  of  the 
A.  O.  H.  feel  proud  of  the  record  they  have  made  in 
the  lists  of  the  Land  League  Fund.  .  .  We  would 
mention  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  divi- 
sions. .  .  every  other  division  of  the  order  has 
sent  its  money  directly  to  the  Irish  World  for 
transmission  to  Mr.  Egan — a  manifestation  of  confi- 
dence which  {^sic)  would  be  unjust  in  us  not  to 
acknowledge." 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Quinn,  ex- 
suspect,  dated  from  Claremorris  and  appearing  in  the 
Irish  World  of  April  1,  1882  :— 

"  Through  the  columns  of  the  Irish  World  I  ask 
you  to  grant  me  permission  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
many  friends  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  desirous  of 
helping  to  keep  the  '  light  '  spread  in  this  '  dear 
old  land,'  more  especially  in  Mayo,  where  the  death- 
knell  of  landlordism  was  first  sounded,  to  send  me  as 
many  copies  of  the  Irish  World  as  they  possibly  can, 
for  never,  indeed,  since  the  banner  of  the  land  for 
the  people  was  raised  at  Irishtown,  was  light 
required  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  day." 
The  next,  my  Lords,  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Patrick  Egan's,  Irish  World,  April  1,  1882  :— 

"  The  spirit  of  Irish  nationality  and  of  hostility  to 
our  Saxon  taskmasters  is  admittedly  stronger  to-day 
than  it  has  been  for  generations.  With  steady  and 
determined  perseverance  in  the  cause,  which  during 
two  years  has  brought  about  this  great  change,  we 
shall  before  long  succeed,  not  only  in  forcing  i 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  land  question,  but  in 
wringing  from  England  oui  national  independence." 

The  next  is  a  report  in  the  Irish  World  of  May  27, 
1882,  of  "  a  meeting  called  to  express  the  sentiment 
of  New  York  Irish-Americans  upon  the  Phoenix  Park 
assassination.  It  was  originally  meant  to  condemn 
the  assassination,  and  express  the  opinion  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Ireland's  enemies,  but  the  news  of 
the  introduction  of  Gladstone's  measure  of  vengeance 
in  the  face  of  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Irish  people, 
received  in  the  morning,  roused  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion so  bitter  that  the  former  purpose  was  almost  lost 

sight  of 

The  resolutions  were  then  read  by  Dr.  Maguire.  .  . 
'  Resolved,    that   the   employment   of    brute    force. 
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whether  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  by  organized 
military  power,  and  by  whomsoever  used  against 
the  unarmed  and  defenceless,  as  instanced  respec- 
tively (sic)  the  murder  of  the  secretaries,  and  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  children  at  Ballina 
and  elsewhere,  is  a  crime  against  humanity  and  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  and  that  its  employment  is 
only  calculated  to  aggravate  the  situation  and  to  em- 
bitter the  feeling  between  the  contending    parties.'  " 

The  report  then  gives  a  speech  by  Hon.  Richard 
O'Gorman,  in  which  that  gentleman  denounced 
the  murders  in  strong  terms,  and  goes  on  to 
say  that,  after  a  speech  by  Mr.  James  Redpath, 
"  Major  Horgan  then  read  this  amendment  : — '  That 
while  it  may  be  deemed  a  matter  of  expediency  to 
express  regret  for  the  slaying  of  Cavendish  andBurke, 
we,  the  Irish  exiles  of  New  York,  in  mass  meeting 
assembled,  express  our  greater  regret  that  England 
should  still  continue  her  old  practice  of  murdering 
our  people  in  Ireland  by  buckshot,  by  bayonet,  and 
starvation,  and  it  is  deemed  more  becoming  that  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  in  this  great 
metropolis  of  America,  should  express  our  sympathy 
with  Gladstone's  murdered  victims  of  eviction, 
than  by  pandering  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lord 
Norths  of  to-day,  who  are  the  worthy  descendants  of 
the  butchers  of  the  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley 
massacres  in  our  own  fair  land  and  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  in  the  land  of  our  birth.'  By  vote  Major 
Horgan's  resolutions  were  added  to  those  previously 
read,  and  all  were  adopted." 

Sir  C.  Rtjssell. — There  are  certain  things,  my 
Lords,  in  ibis  connexion  which  we  must  read  now. 
The  first  is  an  article  in  the  Irish  World,  headed 
"  The  Assassination,"  in  the  issue  of  May  20,  1882. 
(Reading)  : — 

"  In  the  midst  of  her  rejoicings  over  a  well-earned 
victory,  Ireland  is  suddtmly  startled  by  a  deed  of 
blood  that  sends  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  No  true  friend  of  the  Irish  cause 
can  read  of  the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  and  Under-Secretary  Burke  without  experi- 
encing a  feeling  of  deep  resentment  against  the 
assassins,  who  have  done  so  much  to  Fnatch  from 
Ireland  the  fruits  of  her  three  years'  resistance  to 
landlordism.  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  . 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  ihe  five  minutes' 
life  and  death  struggle  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  more  was 
done  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  people  than  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  dozen  Coercion  Acts, 
backed  by  100,000  bayonets.  At  the  very  moment 
when  a  glorious  victory  had  been  gained  and  the  Irish 
people,  with  their  liberated  leaders  at  their  head, 
were  preparing  to  march  forward  to  still  greater 
triumphs,  a  crime  is  committed  that  robs  Ireland  of 
the  sympathy  that  has  been  of  such  incalculable 
assistance  to  her  in  her  battle  against  landlordism. 
In  contemplating  the  gashed  and  bleeding  bodies  of 
these  two  men,  the  world  forgets,  in  the  horror  the 
sight  excites,  the  countless  murders  perpetrated  by 
the  system  against  which  the  Irish  people  are  battling. 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  offer  one  word  of 
excuse  for  the  horrible  crime  that  has  been  aenounced 
by  the  whole  Irish  race.  Our  only  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  assassinated 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Under-Secretary  Burke 
were  no  friends  of  Ireland,  and  to  point  out  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  murder,  to  quote  the 


words  of  Wendell  Philips,  may  be  the  cunning  and 
desperate  device  of  Ireland's  worst  enemies.  .  . 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  Land  League 
cannot  be  connected  with  it.  Land  Leaguers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  the  most  pronounced 
in  the  denunciation  of  crime.  By  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  American  Press,  even  that  part  of  it  which 
is  pro-British  in  its  leanings,  the  great  organization 
that  is  the  de  facto  Government  of  Ireland  is 
acquitted  of  any  complicity  in  a  crime  which,  how- 
ever much  it  may  aid  landlordism,  could  in  no  way 
benefit  the  Irish  cause.  It  would  be  unjust,  then,  to 
lay  the  blame  of  this  assassination  on  the  Irish  people, 
who  condemn  it  in  a  way  that  shows  how  heartily 
they  detest  it. " 

Mr.  AsQtriTH  then  read  another  article  from  the 
same  issue  of  the  Irish  World,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occurred  : — 

"  Apart  from  the  shock  and  terror  it  in- 
spires, the  late  terrible  tragedy  in  the  Phcenix  Park 
is  a  national  calamity.  .  .  To  be  sure, all  reflecting 
fair-minded  men  are,  must  be,  aware  that  Ireland  had 
everything  to  lose,  nothing  to  gain  by  this  assassina- 
tion." 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Then,  my  Lords,  a  letter  appears 
in  the  same  issue,  dated  from  Paris,  May  10,  1882, 
from  Patrick  F)gan,  in  which  he  says  : — 

*'  We  are  all  horrified  at  the  awful  tragedy  of 
Saturday  right.  We  condemn  and  deplore  it  in  the 
strongest  manner,  and  can  only  account  for  it  as  the 
terrible  result  of  the  brutal  tyranny  practised  in  Ire- 
land during  the  past  seven  months,  a  sample  of  which 
we  had  only  on  Friday  last,  when  seven  Helpless  and 
unoffending  children  were  mercilessly  mangled  by  the 
police  buckshot    at  Ballina,  county  Mayo." 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  the  same  paper,  under  date  May  7, 
appears  a  long  telegraphic  communication  from  the 
correspondent  in  London.      (Reading)  : — 

**  I  interviewed  Davitt,  Parnell,  Dillon,  and 
O'Kelly,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P.  for  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 

"  Davitt's  Views. — There  was  a  peculiarly  sad  ex- 
pression on  Davitt's  face  that  told  me  his  answer  before 
I  put  the  question.  *  I  am  horrified  beyond  expression 
at  the  news,  'he  said.  '  I  consider  this  murder  adeadly 
stab  to  the  Land  League  in  the  hour  of  our  brightest 
promise.  The  evident  purpose  of  the  crime  is  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Gladstone  party,  and  the  reason  to  em- 
bitter the  feeling  of  the  English  people,  to  prevent  a 
policy  of  concession,  and  give  fresh  reign  to  lawless- 
ness. .  .  .  Now  I  shall  exert  all  my  influence 
against  outrages.' 

"  Mr.  John  Dillon's  Views. — Mr.  Dillon  ,  .  . 
expressed  sorrow  and  dismay  at  the  crime,  which 
would  be,  he  said,  most  disastrous  to  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  who  had  no  part  in  it.  Mr.  O'Kelly  also 
spoke  nearly  in  the  same  words. 

"  Mr.  Parnell's  Views. — I  found  Mr.  Parnell  utterly 
depressed  and  disheartened.  .  .  He  feels  it  most 
keenly,  and,  in  answer  to  my  queries,  said,  '  I-oon- 
sider  this  a  most  abominable,  atrocious,  and  wanton 
crime  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  Ireland.'  " 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  will  now  read  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages from  the  same  paper.  The  first  is  headed  "Bgan  on 
Rewards."  It  is  a  telegram  to  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
dated  Paris,  May  10,  1882  :— 

"  In  the  Freeman  of  yesterday,  Mr.  James  F, 
O'Brien  suggests  a  reward  of  £5,000  out  of  the  Land 
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League  Fund  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of 
the  terrible  tragedy  of  Saturday.  Bcmemberiug  as  I 
do  the  number  of  innocent  victims  who,  in  the  sad 
history  of  our  country,  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
gallows  by  wretched  informers,  in  order  to  earn  the 
coveted  blood-money,  and  foreseeing  the  awful  danger 
that,  in  the  present  excited  state  of  public  feeling, 
crime  may  be  added  to  crime  by  the  possible  sacrifice 
of  guiltless  men,  I  am  determined  that  if  one  penny 
of  the  Land  League  Fund  were  voted  for  such  a  pur- 
pose I  would  at  once  resign  the  treasurership. ' ' 
la  the  same  number  there  is  a  heading  "  The  News  in 
Boston,"  under  which  the  following  paragraph 
appears  :— 

"  The  news  was  received  in  Boston  with  the  same 
feeling  as  elsewhere,  the  central  branch  passing  de- 
nunciatory resolutions.  Other  branches  passed  resolu- 
tions, all  of  which  were  supplemented  by  the  follow- 
ing despatch  tc  Mr.  Pamell  : — '  A  reward  of  $5,000 
(£1,000)  is  hereby  offered  by  Irishmen  of  Boston  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  or  any  of  them.  On 
behalf  of  the  Irishmen  of  Boston,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  Patkick  A.  Collins.'  " 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — This  point,  my  Lords,  marks  a 
distinct  break  in  the  history.  There  was,  close  upon 
this  date,  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  Ford  and  the 
Irish  World  in  relation  to  Mr.  Pamell.  Mr.  Ford 
strongly  condemned  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr,  Famell  was  released  from  prison,  and  after  this 
date  he  takes  up  a  distinctlyhostile  attitude  towards 
Mr.  Parnell.  We  havenowgotto  the  dateafter  which 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  one  connected 
with  the  Land  League  circulating  the  Irish  World,. 

Mr.ATKlNSON. — I  have  here  atelegram  I  wish  to  read 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1882,  from  Mr.  Henry  George  to 
the  Irish  World  relative  to  an  interview  with  Bren- 
nan,  in  which  he  suggests  that  all  earnest  men  shonld 
redouble  their  efforts  to  "  spread  the  light  "  by  the 
circulation  of  the  Irish  World. 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — The  view  we  take  of  it  js  this, 
that  there  is  now  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  fre- 
quent requests  were  made  by  those  in  authority  in  the 
Land  League    to  send  the  Irish  World  to  Ireland. 

Sir  C.  Ettssell. — Quiun  is  the  onlyone  in  authority. 

The  Peesident. — Therefore  the  presumption  is  that 
that  continued,  and  I  consider  that,  unless  it  is  shown 
that  that  was  interrupted,  the  Irish  World  will  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence.  > 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling, 

Mr.  Atkinson  having  read  another  extract  from  the 
Irish  World  of  October  28,  1882. 

Mr.  AsQUITH  said, — I  do  not  know,  my  Lords, 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  article  October  14, 
1882.  It  is  headed  "  The  Folly  of  Parliamentary 
Agitation."  It  is  a  leading  article,  the  first  leading 
article,  and  it  indicates,  as  we  say,  the  policy  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Ford,  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
to  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  associates  in  Ireland. 

The  Pbesidbnt.— That  is  the  time  when  you  say 
hostility  began  to  develop  ? 

Mr.  AsQciTH — Yes,  my  Lord.  It  increased  in 
virulence  as  time  went  on. 


The  Pbesibknt. — In  that  connexion  I  would  ask 
you  at  what  time  do  you  say  :yoa  ceased  lo  receive 
funds  from  the  Irish  World  ? 

Mr.  ASQiriTH. — Oh,  my  Lords,  at  a  date  considerably 
before  this.  The  National  League  was  founded  in  this 
month  of  October.  1882.  The  National  League  has 
never  received  a  cent. 

Mr.  T.  Habbington.— In  this  paper  of  October  14,  my 
Lords,  isa  signed  letter  by  Patrick  Ford,  "Theclose  of 
theLand  League  Funds,"  in  which,ref erring  to  the  Kil- 
mainham  treaty,  he  says  :-c"  If  the  quieting  down 
policy  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  then  the  conditions 
of  that  treaty  have  certainly  been  most  faithfully 
observed." 

The  Attoenet-GbnebAl.— My  Lords,  I  do  not 
intend  to  qualify  at  present  what  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Harrington  as  to  no  cent 
being  received  from  Patrick  Fprd  ;  but  with  reference 
to  the  subsequent  receipt  of  the  Irish  National  League 
from  the  American  National  League 

The  Pbesidbnt. —Oh,  that  is  something  different. 

The  AxroENEY-GENEBAL.— With  reference  to  the 
American  National  League's  collecting  its  funds  through 
the  Irish  World,  and  remitting  those  funds  to  the 
Irish  Land  League  we  should  submit  that  there  was 
the  receipt  of  money  through  the  American  branch  of 
the  National  League  which  was  collecting  this  money 
through  ilixe  Irish  World.  Thedispute,as  I  undetstand, 
was  because  Patrick  Ford  had  said  that  some  of  the 
money  had  been  spent  for  Parliamentary  purposes, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  understanding.  That  dis- 
pute, I  think  it  will  appear,  was  healed  over  in  some- 
thing less  than  a  year. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — The  meaning  of  my  observation  is 
this.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  inference 
which  we  drew  is  now  exhausted.  We  saw  directions 
to  various  members  of  the  Land  League  that  the  Irish 
World  should  be  sent  over  as  being  a  great  aid  to  the 
organization  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  they  began  to  quarrel 
and  if  no  more  money  was  received  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  Ireland,  then  we  should  cease  to  draw  the 
inference  that  the  Irish  World  was  being  disseminated 
by  their  means. 

The  Attoeney-Gbneral.— My  Lords,  I  have  entirely 
followed  your  Lordships'  reasoning,  and  I  shonld  not 
propose  to  press  this  beyond  the  ground  on  which  we 
originally  succeeded  in  getting  this  in.  I  only  felt  it 
right  to  tell  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Harrington  that  I  did  not  conceive  that  they  were 
accurately  instructed,  and  also  to  say  that  I  should 
point  out  the  receipt  of  moneys  frota  the  American 
National  League  by  the  Irish  National  League. 

The  Pbesidbnt. — We  have  already  disposed  of  that 
point.  We  should  be  obliged  to  leave  this  for  cross- 
examination. 

The  AttobNey-Geni;bAL.— I  propose,  my  Lords,  to 
postpone  going  beyond  this  date  at  present  in  the 
event  of  my  learned  friends  suggesting  that  they  do 
not  admit  it.  My  Lords,  I  wish  to  get  rid  of  some 
constables  who  are  in  attendance  here. 
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Constatle  Oughwas  then  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
MtTRPHY.  Witness  said, — I  am  a  constable  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  I  arrested  Thomas  Walsh  on 
June  17,  1882. 


George  Connor  was  next  called  and  examined  by 
Mr.  MiTKPHY.  Witness  said,— In  1881,  I  was  a  store- 
keeper on  the  Midland  Eailway,  Ireland,  at  Castlerea 
Station.  I  remember  a  box  containing  arms  arriving 
addressed  to  ' '  Jas.  Farrell,  Esq. ,  Castlerea,  county 
Roscommon. ' ' 

District  Inspector  Boarchier,  B.I.C.,  was  next 
called  and  examined  by  Mr.  MtTBPHT.  Witness  said, 
— In  consequence  of  information  I  received  I  caused  a 
watch  to  be  made  in  December,  1S81,  and  some  cases 
arrived  at  Cahir,  one  of  them  addressed  to  Miss 
Doherty.  I  took  out  the  arms,  and  put  stones  and 
rubbish  inside,  and  that  case  was  conveyed  along  the 
line  and  dropped  alongside.  The  other  case  was 
addressed  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Flanagan.  This  was 
also  opened  and  dropped  along  the  line  in  the 
same  way.  I  saw  Miss  Doherty.  She  is  an 
old  lady  who  lives  by  herself,  and  knew 
nothing  about  the  arms.  There  is  no  such  person 
as  Dr.  Flanagan,  so  far  as  I  could  discover.  The 
rifles  were  Snider  rifles,  their  stocks  were  cut  across 
to  make  them  pack  in  smaller  space,  and  there  was  a 
shamrock  brand  on  all  of  them.  I  have  seen  rifles 
seized  by  the  police  in  county  Tipperary  and  they 
were  cut  and  marked  similarly. 


William  Feel,  an  inspector  in  the  London  police, 
was  next  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Murpht. 
Witness  said, — I  searched  the  premises  of  Schoof 
and  found  there  277  rifles,  276  bayonets,  30  revolvers, 
and  about  10,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  Some  of  the 
rifles  were  cut  ;  they  were  marked  with  the  shab- 
rock. 

Cross-examined  by  SiE  C.  RtrssELL. — I  suppose  you 
were  examined  as  a  witness  at  the  prosecution  ? — I 
was,  Sir. 


Mr.  Mttbphy. — My  Lords,  we  put  in  United  Ire- 
land, September  17,  1881,  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Farrell 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ford  : — 

"  Resolved  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Castlerea 
branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  shall  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  revival  of  Irish  in- 
dustries, and  we  call  upon  all  the  neighbouring 
branches  for  their  earnest  co-operation  in  our 
p.fEorts." 


District  Inspector  A.  C.  Newell,  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, was  next  called  and  examined  by  Mr. 
Mtirphy.  Witness  said,— In  1881  I  was  stationed  at 
Castlerea.  In  consequence  of  information  I  received 
I  caused  a  box  to  be  searched,  which  proved  to  con- 
tain arms.    It   was  addressed  to  J.  Farrell.    I  had  it 

Police-Constable  Ough,  George  Connor, 
District  Inspector  Bonrchier. 


stopped  and  seized.  It  contained  five  revolvers.  It 
was  called  for  by  Michael  Tiernan.  .James  Farrell 
was  a  miller.  I  made  extensive  inquiries  and  could 
not  find  any  other  person  of  that  name. 

Sir  H.  James.- James  Farrell  was  called  at  the 
trial,  and  he  then  on  oath  denied  having  any  know* 
ledge  of  these  rifles. 

The  Attorhey-Genbeal. — I  have  to  call,  my  Lords 
some  witnesses  with  reference  to  P.  J.  Sheridan.    In 
the  first  place,  a  great   many  of  them   allege  him  to 
be  an  organizer,  and  that  he  travelled  as  a  priest. 


Michael  Loftus,  examined  by  the  Attorney" 
General,  deposed, — I  am  a  farmer  and  general  mer* 
chant,  living  at  Curry,  Sligo. 

Did  you  know  a  person  who  passed  by  the  name  of 
P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — I  did.  I  remember  his  giving  me 
a  dog. 

Is  Curry  the  same  place  as  Tubberourry  ? — ^No  ;  it  ia 
about  three  miles  from  it. 

Was  Sheridan  living  in  Tubberourry  in  1882  ? — I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  in  that  year. 

Do  you  remember  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1882, 
a  man  coming  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

How  was  he  dressed  ?— In  the  garb  of  a  priest. 

What  name  did  he  send  in  to  yon  ?— Father  Murphy. 

Did  you  know  a  gentleman  of  that  name  ? — Yes. 

When  you  went  out  to  your  visitor  did  you  find  that 
he  was  the  Father  Murphy  whom  you  knew  ? — ^No. 

Who  was  he  ? — He  turned  out  to  be  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

Did  the  dog  recognize  him  ? — Yes,  in  the  hall. 

Had  he  spectacles  on  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  ever  seen  Sheridan  in  the  garb  of  a  priest 
before  ? — No. 

Did  he  wear  spectacles  when  you  first  knew  him  ?— 
I  never  saw  him  before  with  spectacles  on. 

Was  the  glass  of  the  spectacles  coloured  ?— I  thought 
it  was  stained. 

Where  did  you  take  him  ? — Into  the  parlonr.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  him,  and  I  said  I  did  not. 

He  asked  my  wife  if  she  knew  him,  and  when  he 
had  taken  off  the  spectacles  she  recognized  him  by  his 
voice.  He  told  us  that  he  had  some  particular  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  his  wife  in  connexion  with  some 
property  in  Tubberourry. 

Did  he  ask  you  to  do  anything  ?— He  wanted  to 
know  how  he  could  see  his  wife  without  being  identi- 
fied by  the  authorities. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been  ?— He  said  he 
had  come  from  Limerick  and  some  of  the  southern 
counties.    I  forget  the  towns  which  he  mentioned. 

Did  you  see  Sheridan  again  after  his  visit  to  you 
that  night  ?— No. 

How  long  before  that  night  had  you  seen  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?— I  could  not  exactly  tell  you. 

Had  Sheridan   ever    said  anything   to  you  about  the 
Irish  Kepublican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes.    He    asked    me 
whether  I  was  a  member  of  the  body,  and  I    told  him  ■ 
I  was. 

Police  Inspector  William  Peel,  District 
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Did  he  say  whether  he  was  a  member  of  it  ? — He 
never  told  me  that  he  was. 

Did  yoa  know  that  he  was  ? — Well,  I  supposed  he 
was. 

Did  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  P.  N.  Fitz- 
patrick  ? — ^yes  ;  he>was  slightly  hmich-backed.  I  met 
him  passing  as  a  commercial  traveller  at  Carry,  in 
1879  or  1880.  I  think  that  he  once  passed  under  the 
name  of  Fitzgerald. 

Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  your  house  on  one 
occasion  ? — He  came  on  several  occasions.  On  one 
occasion  there  was  a  Laud  League  meeting,  which  he 
attended. 

When  was  that  ?— In  January,  1880.  It  was  a  large 
meeting. 

Who  spoke  ?— Canon  Donoghue,  Malachi  Sullivan, 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  League,  and  others. 

Was  Sheridan  there  ? — I  think  so. 

Fitzpatrick  was  there  ? — Yes. 

Try  to  remember  others  who  were  present  ? — I  can- 
not remember  many,  as  it  is  now  so  long  ago.  There 
was  a  Mr.  Hickey  present.  I  think  he  was  a  com- 
mercial traveller  from  Dublin. 

Did  Sheridan  tell  you  what  he  was  travelling  about 
for  ? — He  said  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  orga- 
nizing the  League  business. 

Did  he  tell  you'what  he  was  doing  to  organize  it  ? — 
He  told  me  nothing  particular.  The  only  thing  I 
remember  was  that  he  asked  me  whether  I  could  take 
his  place,  as  he  was  going  away.     I   said  I  could  not. 

You  did  not  ask  him  howhe  was  organizing  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  a  banquet  after  the  meeting  at 
Curry  in  1880  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  present  ? — Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick,  Malachi 
Sullivan,  and  others. 

Was  Dominick  Murphy  there  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  connected  with  the  League  ?— I  think  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  Curi^y  branch. 

Were  James  and  Peter  Colleran  present  ? — Yes. 
They  were  members  of  the  League. 

Was  a  man  named  Meehan  present  ?— Yes. 

Was  a  man  named  Thomas  Hickey,from  Dublin,  pre- 
sent .' — Yes.  He  was  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood 
at  the  time.  He  was  asked  to  speak,  and  did  so.  1 
cannot  tell  you  whether  he  was  connected  with  the 
Land  League. 

Do  you  know  John  Henry  ? — Yes  ;  he  keeps  an 
hotel. 

James  Brady  ?— Yes  ;  he  is  a  farmer. 

Johnston  ?— Yes. 

Were  Brady  or  Johnston  connected  officially  with 
the  League  ? — I  think  not. 

Did  you  know  whether  Fitzpatrick  was  concerned 
in  organization  ? — I  heard  that  he  was. 

What  did  you  kriow  him  as  ?— All  that  I  knew  was 
that  he  used  to  travel  as  a  commercial  traveller.  I 
do  not  know  what  firm  he  travelled  for. 

Do  you  know  of  his  being  concerned  iu  organiza- 
tion ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  heard. 

Sir  C.  Russell  objected. 


The  Attobnet-Gknekal. — Was  Fitzpatrick  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood  ? — I  think  he 
was. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I  would  scarcely 
have  any  doubt  about  it. 

Cross-examined  by  SiK  C.  Rpssell. — I  understand 
that  you  knew  Sheridan  some  time  ago  ? — Yes. 

Then  he  came  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  1882,  aind 
you  found  that  he  was  disguised  ? — Yes. 

When  had  you  last  seen  him  before  that  ? — I  could 
not  exactly  tell  you. 

Was  it  a  considerable  time  before  ? — I  think  so. 

He  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tubbercurry  ?— 
Yes.    His  wife  kept  an  hotel  there. 

When  he  came  to  you  in  1882,  did  he  tell  you  that 
he  had  come  in  connexion  with  a  dispute  about  some 
property  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  was  litigation  in  con- 
nexion with  this  property  ? — There  was. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  did  he  have  any  con- 
versation with  you  about  organization  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ?— No. 

Are  you  aware  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued 
against  him  ? — I  knew  it,  and  that  a  search  had  been 
made. 

As  far  a^  you  know,  had  he  anything  to  do  with  any 
organization  at  that  time  ? — No.  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  in  the  country  until  he  came  to  my  house  that 
night. 

You  have  spoken  of  a  man  yon  call  Fitzpatrick  or 
Fitzgerald.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Body  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  ho  ever  to  your  knowledge  a  member  oE  the 
Land  League  ? — Never. 

Was  he  to  your  knowledge  an  opponent  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Very  much  so. 

And  still  is  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  his  being  tried  first  in  Sligo  and 
afterwards  in  Dublin  and  acquitted  ? — Yes. 

Was  Delaney  the  informer  called  against  him  in 
Dublin  ? — He  was. 

Were  you  there  ? — I  was. 

Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  the  jury  unanimously 
expressed  their  utter  disbelief  in  Delaney's  evi- 
dence ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-Genekal.— That  is  not  evidence. 

Sir  C.  Kns.3KLL. — It  is  very  important. 

The  President.  —It  may  be  important  from  your 
point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  evidence. 

Sir  C.  Epssell.— We  have  had  a  good  deal  which 
is  not  evidence. 

The  President. — It  is  not  evidence. 

Sib  C.  Kussell.— I  maintain  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  notorious  character  ascribed 
to  Delaney  by  the  jury. 

The  Pbesidestt.— It  is  not  evidence. 

Sir  0.  Eitssell. — My  Lord,  I  maintain  it  is  evidence 
of  the  notorious  character  which  this  man  Delaney 
had,  as   established   hsf  the   verdict   of    a    jury,  after 
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which  he  was  nevertheless  put  forward  as  a  witness 
here. 

The  President. — I  am  clearly  of  opinion  it  was  not 
a  proper  question  to  put. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  am  insisting  upon  my  right  to 
observe  on  the  notoriety  of  the  man's  character. 

The  President.— I  know  that.  Bat  it  is  my  func- 
tion to  express  my  opinion  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
that  you  are  not  entitled  to  put  that  question. 

Sir  C.  Eitssell. — I  claim  the  right  of  showing  the 
notoriety  of  this  man's  character. 

The  President. — You  seem  to  claim  the  right  of 
arguing  continuously  after  the  decision  of  the  Judge. 

Sir  0.  Russell. — On  occasions  I  do,  my  Lord  ; 
but  only  when  I  consider  there  is  sufficient  ground. 

The  President. — And  on  this  occasion  you  seem  to 
insist  upon  it. 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  said  that  there 
was  a  Land  League  meeting  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

Where  ? — In  a  field  of  mine. 

After  that  there  was  a  banquet  ? — Yes,  on  the  same 
evening,  in  my  house.  The  parish  priest  also  gave  a 
dinner. 

Who  is  Malaohi  Sullivan  ?— I  had  never  met  him 
before.  He  came  down,  I  think,  from  the  central 
offices  in  Dublin. 

Who  is  Dominick  Murphy  ? — A  farmer's  son  living 
in  my  parish.  He  was,  I  think,  treasurer  of  the  Curry 
branch  of  the  Land   League  at  that  time. 

Were  your  neighbours  all  members  of  the  Land 
League  ? — They  were,  all. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — Was 
Fitzgerald  tried  for  treason  felony  ? — Yes. 

That  is,  for  being  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  beg  your  pardon.  He  was  tried 
for  conspiracy  to  murder. 

The  Attorney-General. — Now,  you  said  that  you 
beard  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  Sheridan  ;  do 
you  know  what  for  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Are  you  sure  ?  You  told  Sir  C.  Russell  you  had 
beard  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  him  ?—  I 
know  he  had  to  leave  Dublin. 

Did  you  know  what  the  warrant  was  for  ? — I  could 
not  tell -you. 

Sir  C. Russell. — 1  will  take  the  Attorney-General's 
own  statement. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  beg  your  pardon.  You 
will  not  take  any  statement  from  me  until  I  get  the 
actual  fact. 

Sergeant  James  Caulfield,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, was  then  called  and  examined  by  the 
Attokney-GenbkAL.  He  said, — I  am  now  stationed 
at  Glenesk,  in  county  Sligo.  I  was  11  years  in  Tubber- 
curry,  from  July  1,  1870,  to  about  the  22d  of  June, 
1881.  I  knew  P.  J.  Sheridan  by  sight.  He  lived  at 
Tubbercurry,  where  he  kept  a  publiohouse  and  hotel 
mostly  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

Did  you  know  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  pass   by  any  other  name  ? — Yes,    Matthews. 


He  passed  by  that  name  in  January,  1880.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  Sheridan  ever  passed  by  any  other 
name.  I  never  knew  him  as  anything  else  than  an 
hotelkeeper  ;  I  never  knew  him  as  a  priest. 

Do  you  remember  a  meeting  in  the  year  1880  at 
Curry,  in  January  ?— Yes,  I  was  there  on  duty.  Curry 
is  about  four  and  a-half  miles  from  Tubbercurry. 

Was  that  a  Land  League  meeting  ?— Yes.  I  re« 
member  that  Sheridan  made  a  speech  from  the  plat- 
form. There  was  a  Mr. Sullivan  on  the  platform,  who, 
I  afterwards  learned,  was  Malaohi  Sullivan.  I  did  not 
know  that  Malachi  Sullivan  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  League  at  Dublin.  Fitzgerald  was  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Did  you  see  Fitzgerald  going  away  on  that  occasion 
with  anybody  ? — I  was  in  Loftus's  publichouse  and  was 
introduced  to' Mr.  Sullivan,  and  I  believe  to  the  other 
man.  After  some  time  I  was  there  with  another  con- 
stable and  we  had  a  conversation.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  Tubbercurry.  Sullivan  and  Fitzgerald 
went  away  together  on  a  car.  I  followed  on  a  car 
part  of  the  way,  then  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  I 
went  on. 

Do  you  remember  illuminations  taking  place  in 
Tubbercurry  in  1880  ?— Yes,  in  April,  when  Mr.  Sexton 
was  returned.  I  saw  Fitzgerald  and'  Sheridan  several 
times  that  night,  and  pointed  them  out  to  Head-con- 
stable Bodley  as  being  the  two  men  I  had  seen  at 
Loftus's.  Mr.  Bodley  knew  Sheridan  but  not  Fitz-< 
gerald. 

Had  you  seen  Fitzgerald  between  JanuaryandApril  ? 
—Yes,  at  Luke  Armstrong's  shop.  Luke  Armstrong 
kept  a  provision  store. 

Did  you  know  Fitzgerald  or  Matthews  as  coming  on 
any  business  ? — I  saw  him  with  a  travelling-bag  in  his 
hand,  like  a  commercial  traveller's,  but  I  never  knew 
of  his  actually  doing  business  either  in  Curry  or 
Tubbercurry  as  a  commercial  traveller,  though  ha 
passed  as  a  traveller  in  tea. 

You  mentioned  Luke  Armstrong,  of  Tubbercurry  ; 
had  he  got  a  >fleld  ? — Yes,  a  field  or  two.  I  saw 
Sheridan  and  Fitzgerald  near  his  field  on  that  night. 
I  saw  them  on  the  public  street,  coming  in  the  direc- 
tion from  Henry's  field,  but  not  very  convenient  to  it. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Higgijjs  ? — Yes.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Land  League.  His  Christian  name  is  Thady.  I  know 
a  man  named  Casey,  but  do  not  know  whether  he  bad 
anything  to  do  with  the  League;  the  same  withregard 
to  Patrick  Donohoe.  Owen  Gannon  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Laud  League  band  in  1880. 

Have  you  seen  Sheridan  with  these  men  ? — Often. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  only  one  of  these 
men  whom  you  know  as  being  connected  with  the 
Land  League  was  Gannon  ? — They  went  to  meetings, 
but  I  could  not  say  there  was  any  connexion  other- 
wis'e. 

Was  there  a  forge  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Bartley  ?— Yes. 

Had  you   seen   any   of  these  people  at   Bartley's 
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forge  ? — Yes  ;  Sheridan,  Jeremiah  Lowry,  Higgxns, 
Owen  Gannon,  Armstrong,  and  many  others.  I  have 
seen  them  there  often,  both  by  day  and  night.  I  have 
seen  them  there  up  till  10  at  night. 

Was  there  any  work  going  on  ? — Bartley  had  his 
trade  as  a  blacksmith. 

Were  these  men  doiug  any  work  ? — No. 

You  mentioned  Lowry's  name  ;  what  is  he  ? — An 
hotel-keeper  in  Tubberourry.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
there,  but  not  with  any  of  the  other  people.  I  have 
seen  Luke  Anjiscrong  with  these  people  repeatedly. 

Did  you  search  Hartley's  forge  at  any  time  ? — Yes, 
in  April,  1880  ;  I  think  on  the  27th.  We  found  a  bag 
concealed  under  boards,  covered  over  with  the  earth 
of  the  Soor.  There  were  ten  rifles  rolled  up  in  the 
bag  and  ten  bayonets,  and  about  150  rounds  of  ball- 
cartridge.  The  rifles  were  spliced,  so  that  the  band 
could  be  brought  down  and  could  make  them  secure. 
I  believe  they  were  marked  with  a  shamrock  stamiped 
on  the  stock. 

Did  you  see  a  rifle  which  was  produced  here  in  con- 
nexion with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Boyd  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Keid. — You  say  Fitzgerald 
had  no  business  ? — No. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  ? — Yes,  about  finding  out 
his  name. 

But  did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  dealt  ? — No. 

You  know  thai  he  purported  to  be  dealing  in  tea  ?— 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  going  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  place,  but  I  never  saw  him  doing  any 
business. 

You  did  not  inquire  ? — No. 

How  far  is  Henry's  field  from  the  town  ? —  I 
should  say  700  or  800  yards. 

Is  it  on  the  road  which  forms  the  principal  street  of 
the  town  ? — Yes. 

So  that  if  you  went  800  yards  along  the  principal 
street,  from  town,  you  must  come  to  Henry's^'field  ? 
—Yes. 

About  what  time  was  it  that  you  saw  Sheridan  and 
Fitzgerald  coming  from  the  direction  of  Henry's 
field  ?— About  12  midnight. 

Did  you  take  a  note  at  the  time  ? — No  ;  but 
immediately    afterwards. 

The  witness  then  handed  down  his  note-book,  and 
the  Secretary  read  the  passage  referring  to  the 
incident.  It  stated  that  Sheridan's  house  was  not 
illuminated,  and  the  police  remarked  it  at  the  time. 
He  saw  the  same  men  he  had  seen  at  the  Curry 
meeting  and  at  Loftus's  house.  He  and  Sub-constable 
Burke  watched  Sheridan's  house  for  a  considerable 
time,  from  Anderson's'gate,  until  they  heard  footsteps 
coming  down  from  the  workhouse.  They  then  stepped 
out  to  meet  the  persons  who  were  coming.  These 
were  Sheridan  and  the  strange  commercial  man  ;  the 
same  persons  he  had  seen  at  the  Curry  meeting. 

Cross-examination   continued. — Now,  with  regard  to 
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Bartley's  forge,  was  that  a  place  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  town  ?— Yes. 

And  I  suppose  people  came  there  to  gossip?  — 1 
have  no  doulit  they  did. 

That  is  not  unusual  in  Ireland  for  people  to  meet 
and  gossip  ? — No. 

The  Pkbsident. — Or  elsewhere.    (Laughter.) 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attoeney-Genbbai. — You  were 
asked  whether  Fitzgerald  did  not  travel  in  tea  ; 
did  you  ever  see  him  going  into  grocers'  shops  ? — ^No, 
I  only  saw  him  go  to  Sheridan's  and  Luke  Arm- 
strong's. 

How  often  did  you  see  Sheridan  and  Fitzgerald 
together  ? — Three  or  four  times,  to  my  knowledge. 


Jeremiah  Cronin,  examined  by  the  Attoeney- 
Genbeal,  said, — I  am  a  constable  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  and  am  now  stationed  at  Queens- 
town,  county  Cork.  From  December,  1879,  to  June, 
1881,  I  was  stationed  at  Tabbercurry.  I  knew  P.  J. 
Sheridan  ;  he  kept  a  publiohouse.  I  was  present 
at  the  search  when  the  rifles  and  ammunition  were 
found  at  Bartley's  forge.  I  knew  Luke  Armstrong. 
I  have  seen  Sheridan  at  his  house.  I  knew  Pat 
Reynolds  and  James  Lyons. 

Did  you  arrest  Lyons  ? — No,  but  I  was  there 
when  he  was  arrested.  He,  was  arrested  for 
being  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  sailor.  After 
the  arrest  I  remember  Sheridan  coming  into  the 
barracks  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Lyons  released.  I 
remember  the  night.  Donohoe's  house  was  fired  into  ; 
it  was  December  22,  1881.  Mr.  Donohoe  was  working 
in  his  office  at  the  time  he  was  fired  at.  I  afterwards 
found  the  marks  of  shot  on  the  wall.  People  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  workhouse  reported  to  me  that 
Donohoe  had  been  fired  at.  I  saw  various  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  house  that  night,  but  I 
cannot  now  recollect  their,  names.  I  do  not  know 
whether  .Lyons  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Land 
League. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  C.  EtrsSELL. — What  was 
Lyons  arrested  for  ? — ^Because  he  was  found  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  sailor. 

What  crime  is  that  in  Ireland  ? — Being  disguised  at 
night. 

Under  what  Act  is  that  ? — I  think  it  is  under  the 
Whiteboy    Act.     I  did  not  arrest  him. 

I  am  not  blaming  you.  That  was  the  occasion  on 
which  Sheridan  went  down  to  bail  him,  was  it  not  ? 
When  was  that  ?— November  24,  1880. 

The  Attoeney-GenekAl.— There  is  another  witness 
in  the  case,  but  he  only  goes  to  a  point  that  has  not 
been  cross-examined  to,  and  therefore  I  need  not  call 
him  at  present. 

District  Inspector  John  Henry  Webb,  Boyal  Irish 
Constabulary,  was  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  Mukphy. 
He  said, — I  was  stationed  at  Thomastown,  county 
Kilkenny,for  three  years.  In  Jauuary,1883,a  gentleman 
giving  the  name  of  "  Mondred  "came  to  Thomastown 
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and  stayed  at  Shean's  Hotel.  I  followed  his  move- 
ments for  a  long  time.  He  used  to  drive  about  in  a 
car  with  one  of  the  hotel-keeper's  sons,  sometimes 
by  day,  but  generally  by  night.  I  found  No-rent 
Manifestoes  posted  about  where  he  had  been  and  also 
lying  about  the  road.  Subsequently  I  seized  at  the 
railway  station  a  bundle  of  papers  addressed  to 
Mondred,  on  the  19th  of  January.  The  parcel  con- 
tained 450  copies  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto.  I 
arrested  the  gentleman  under  warrant  on  February  6, 
1882,  and  he  proved  to  be  Mr.  William  Redmond.M.P. 

Did  he  say  anything  when  arrested  ? — ^Yes  ;  he  said 
he  was  very  sorry  he  had  not  gone  to  England  on  the 
previous  Saturday,  as  his  brother  had  said  he  had 
heard  of  a  warrant  being  out  for  him. 

Did  he  say  anything  else  ? — He  said  he  had  been 
afraid  that  he  should  be  arrested  ever  since  I  seized 
the  papers  at  the  station.  He  asked  for  leave  to  write 
to  Mary  Ann  Kenny,  Castleoomer,  secretary  to  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  at  that  place,  to  say  he  could  not 
go  there,  and  asking  that  his  luggage  might  be  sent 
on  to  him. 

You  opened  his  portmanteau,  and  what  did  you  find  ? 
—A  number  of  placards,  some  numbers  of  tJniteS, 
Ireland  published  in  Paris, the  LandLeagne  Manifesto,, 
the  Kilmainham  letter,  and  various  papers  and 
accounts  from  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  showing  pay- 
ments. Among  other  things  I  found  a  pocket-book 
with  certain  letters.  They  were  given  up  by  me. 
I  have  since  been  given  the  opportunity  of  searching 
for  them,  but  cannot  find  them. 

Sip.  C.  Russell. — I  object  unless  we  have  them. 

Mr.  M0RPHY. — Who  did  you  give  them  to  ?— They 
were  given  by  me  to  my  superior  ofScer. 

Have  you  tried  to  find  them  since  ? — I  have  since 
been  to  Dublin  Castle  to  search  tor  the  documents, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  find  them. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — To  whom  did  you  hand  over  the 
documents  at  Dublin  Castle  ? — To  the  authorities  at 
the  Castle. 

To  whom  ? — I  forget  who  the  exact  person  was. 

An  official  in  the  Constabulary. Office  ? — ^Yes.  ' 

You  made  a  special  journey  to  Dublin  ? — I  did. 

He  took  charge  of  them  ? — I  handed  them  over  to 
him. 

And  you  have  not  seen  them  since  ? — No  i  but  I 
made  a  memorandum  of  them  at  the  time. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll. — It  is  for  the  official  in  charge  of 
them  to  say  what  they  were,  and  not  for  this  gentle- 
man. 

The  President  (to  the  Attorney-General). — You 
will  have  to  show,  if  it  is  insisted  upon,  that  the  wit- 
ness made  a  search. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
case,  we  have  not  got  the  least  notice,  and  as  I  can- 
not now  say  whether  this  is  of  the  least  moment  or 
not,  I  am  not  disposed  to  abandon  my  objection. 

The  Pkesident. — He  says  he  was  allowed  to  search. 

Mr.  MUBPHY  (to  the  witness). — Tell  me  what  you 
did  at  the  Castle    to    make    this    search  ?— I  saw  the 


Inspector-General  and  told  him  what  was  required. 
He  gave  orders  for  the  keepers  of  the  papers  to  go 
with  me  and  show  me  the  whole  of  the  documents 
taken  over  at  that  time,  and  the  documents  I  had 
mentioned  were  not  to  be  found. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Was  the  official  to  whom  yon 
handed  over  the  documents  assisting  you  in  the 
search  ? — I  think  he  was. 

Will  you  say  he  was  ? — I  won't  say  positively  ha 
was. 

The  ATTOKNBr-GBNEBAL. — What  was  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  whom  the  Inspector-General  told  you 
bad  charge  of  the  documents  ? — Mr.  Ireland  ;  and  X 
may  mention  he  took  me  to  Mr.  Coll. 

The  Attoenbt-GenbrAL.— I  can  only  say,  my  Lord, 
if  you  think  that  these  witnesses  should  be  sent  for, 
of  course  they  must  be  subpoenaed. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— That  would  only  be  fair,  so  that 
there  might  be  time  to  '  communicate  with  Mr. 
Redmond. 

The  President. — Who  represents  Mr.  Redmond  ? 

Mr.  Ebid. — I  do,  my  Lord,  and,  as  I  desire  to  see 
Mr.  'Redmond  in  the  meantime,  I  take  formal 
objection. 

The  President  (to  witness). — Do  I  understand  you 
have  a  note  of  what  was  in  the  pocket-book  ? 

Witness. — I  have.     I  made  a  memorandum. 

The  President. — You  had  better  letMr.Reid  see  it. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— Where  is  the  note  ? 

Witness  (to  Mr.  Murphy).— You  have  it,  or  a  copy 
of  it. 

Mr.  Murphy. — I  have  not  got  it  here. 

Witness. — I  made  a  memorandum  at  the  time  of 
what  the  documents  were,  and  I  copied  it  from  the 
memorandum. 

Sib  0.  Russell. — Where  is  the  original  memo- 
randum ? — I  have  a  copy  taken  by  myself  from  the 
original.  ~' 

Where  is  the  original  ?— I  think  it  is  in  the  Crown 
Office. 

Mr.  Reid. — If  I  may  see  what  he  has  it  may 
simplify  matters. 

The  document  was  passed  down  to  the  learned 
counsel, "by  whom  it  was  examined. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
production  of  the  original  documents  from  the  Castle, 
we  must  have  this  gentleman's  original  notes. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — Very  well. 

The  President. —He  cantelegraphforthemtobesent. 

The  witness  then  left  the  box. 


Andrew  Colman  was  called  and  examined  by  the 
Attorney-Geneeal.  He  said,— I  have  lately  been 
in  America,  and  have  come  over  to  give  evidence. 
Shortly  after  1875  I  entered  the  service  of  Colonel 
Cuff,  of  Peel  Castle,  county  Mayo,  as  gamekeeper.  1 
remained  there  till  1883.  About  1866  I  was  sworn 
in  as  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Society  by  John 
Timlin,  of  Ballina.  I  am  now  40  yearS  of  age.  I 
arrived   in   England   from   America    about  a  fortnight 
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ago.  When  I  was  in  the  employment  of  Colonel 
Cuff  John  Macaulay  was  his  steward.  John  Maeaulay 
had  a  son  Thomas,  whom  I  first  knew  abont  1878. 
Thomas  Maeaulay  had  been  at  Blackrock  College,  and 
was  then  about  20  or  22  years  of  age.  I  saw  him 
before  he  came  from  college. 

Was  Thomas  Maeaulay  a  member  of  the  Land 
Ijeague  ? — Yes,  I  always  understood  so. 

Do  you  remember  a  Land  League  meeting  at  which 
"  Scrab  "  Nally  was  present  ? — I  do.  I  think  it  was 
in  1882,  but  cannot  give  the  date.  I  remember 
Thomas  Maeaulay  being  on  the  platform,  and  Walsh 
was  also  there. 

Do  you  remember  Thomas  Maeaulay  saying  anything 
to  you  about  the  Irish  Bepublican  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Bussell. — I  ask  whether  it  is  relevant. 
This  is  a  man  of  whom  nothing  more  is  said  than  thathe 
is  the  son  of  John  Maeaulay,  steward  to  Colonel  Cuff, 
of  DeelCastle,  county  Mayo,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League.  Is  the  conversation  that  be  or 
any  other  obscure  member  of  the  Land  League  had 
with  this  man  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Bepablican 
Brotherhood  evidence  ? 

The  Attoebet-GenerAL. — I  submit  that  it  is  evi- 
dence,my  Lord, thoughldonotdesire  to  press  it.  I  must 
pointout  that, in  addition  to  being  a  member  of  theLand 
League,  Maeaulay  was  on  the  platform  with  Scrab 
Nally,  a  leading  member.  (To  witness.)  Were  you 
afterwards  sworn  in  by  Thomas  Maeaulay  ? — Yes. 

SlE  C.  Russell  made  some  observation  not  gene- 
rally audible. 

The  Attoenet-GenekAL. — I  dare  say  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  in  this  running  comment  going  on. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — I  was  objecting  to  your  putting 
questions  in  globo.  You  put  this  question,  "  Were  you 
afterwards  sworn  in  ?  "  That  is  not  the  way  to 
examine  a  witness. 

The  Attoeney-Genbeal  (to  witness). — Were  you, 
or  were  you  not,  sworn  in  ? — I  was. 

By  whom  ? — By  Thomas  Maeaulay. 

You  said  that  you  were  previously  a  Fenian,  being 
sworn  in  in  lb6(i.  What  were  you  sworn  into  on  the 
last  occasion  ? — As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood. 

About  when  ?— In  1880. 

Do  you  remember  in  1880  Mr.  Famell  coming  to 
Crossmolina  ? — I  do.  Sir. 

Only  answer  the  question  yes  or  no.  Did  you  hear 
a  conversation  between  Mr,  Farnell  and  Maeaulay  ? — 
I  did. 

Did  you  hpar  it  yourself, or  is  it  from  what  Maeaulay 
told  you  ? — I  saw  them  in  conversation,  but  I  only 
beard  one  word. 

Do  you  remember  any  outrages  over  being  threatened 
or  carried  out  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  Sir.  I  know  of 
a  man  named  Joseph  Hogan  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  heard  of  an  outrage  at  his  house.  It  was 
fired  into.  I  heard  of  that  early  in  1881,  after  it  had 
taken  place.     I  heard  of  it  from  James  Maeaulay. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  other  houses  being  fired  into  at 


the  same  time  ?— I  did,  Mr.  Scott's  and  Michael 
Brown's.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  outrages 
myself. 

Did  you  on  any  occasion  receive  any  weapon  from 
Maeaulay  ?— I  did,  I  received  a  revolver  from  him. 
He  gave  it  me  shortly  after  I  was  sworn  in.  I  suLse- 
quently  had  a  number  of  conversations  with  Maeaulay 
upon  the  subject  of  intended  outrages,  and  I  communi- 
cated what  I  heard  in  writing  to  the  police  from 
time  to  time. 

What  was  the  first  outrage  you  remember  occurring 
or  being  planned  after  Maeaulay  told  you  about  the 
outrages  at  Mr.  Scott's  and  Hogan's  ? — There  was  one 
I  know  of  as  beingi  mentioned  in  my  presence — George 
Scott.  That  is  the  same  man  whose  house  was  fired 
into.  The  firing  into  Scott's  house  was  not  planned 
in  my  presence  before  it  took  place.  I  was  only  told 
of  it.  There  was  only  one  outrage  planned  in  my 
presence.     That  was  to  shoot  George  Scott. 

Who  was  present  when  that  was  planned  ? — Thomas 
Maeaulay,  Thomas  Daly,  and  I.  It  was  planned  in 
Thomas  Macanlay's  house  on  the  Sunday  before  June 
1,  1882. 

Before  that  date  did  you  hear  from  Maeaulay  that 
any  outrages  were  going  to  take  place  ? — I  did.  Sir, 
oft«n.  The  first  one  I  heard  of  from  him  as  going  to 
take  place  was  a  plan  to  shoot  a  man  named  William 
Wills.     I  do  not  remember  the  proper  date  of  that. 

Well,  you  can  refresh  your  memory  by  looking  at 
your  own  documents.  Just  look  at  that  (handing 
witness  a  document).  Is  that  your  handwriting  ? 
Perhaps  that  enables  you  to  fix  the  date  when  this 
outrage  was  to  take  place  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  1881,  in 
the  winter-time.  I  made  that  communication  about 
it  at  the  time.     I  heard  about  it  from  Maeaulay. 

What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

SiE  C.  Russell. — Imust  ask  your  Lordships  for  your 
ruling  on  a  distinct  point.  I  understand  your  Lordships 
are  not  inquiring  into  fhe  crimes  committed  by  every- 
body in  Ireland  who  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  Land  League,  unless  they  are  shown  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  what  my  learned  friend  himself  called 
the  "  small  fry  "  of  the  organization. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — When  I  used  that  ex- 
pression I  was  referring  to  the  speeches. 

Siil  C.  Russell, — That  is  a  curious  expression  to 
make  use  of  in  connexion  with  speeches,  I  submit 
to  your  Lordships  that  this  evidence  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted unless  your  Lordships  are  going  to  hold  that 
anybody  who  is  shown  to  have  attended  a  Land 
League  meeting  or  to  be  a  member  of  the  League 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry — especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  again  and  again  it  has  been 
shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  police  con- 
stables, practically  everybody  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  a  member  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Land 
League, 

Mr.  Reis. — I  should  like  to  add,  my  Lords,  that  the 
question  before  you  is  not  whether  or  not  the  central 
Laud  League  even  is  to  blame  for  these  outrages,  but 
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whether  or  not  the  individual  members  charged  are 
to  blame.  I  respectfully  submit  that,  especially  having 
regard  to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  the  plain  rule 
should  be  that  mere  membership  of  the  Land  League 
without  anything  more  does  not  constitute  agency  for 
it. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll  asked  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  the  official 
shorthand-writers,  to  read  the  question  and  answer 
touching  on  Macaulay's  membership  of  the  League, 
namely  : — "  Was  Macaulay  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes,  I  said  so  always." 

The  Attorket-Genhral.— Our  case  has  been,  my 
Lords,  that  these  outrages  have  been  carried  out  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  Land  League  ; 
in  fact,  that  the  persons  who  carried  them  out  were 
not  only  members  of  the  League  themselves,  but  were 
also  acting  as  the  police  of  the  League,  and  were 
enforcing  the  orders  of  the  League.  If  this  evidence 
is  admitted,  I  propose  to  show  that  a  series  of  out- 
rages were  arranged  by  Macaulay,  were  conmiunicated 
by  him  to  this  witness,  who  communicated  them  to 
the  police.  In  a  great  many  instances  they  were 
frustrated  beforehand,  in  others  they  were  carried 
out.  It  is  not  a  case  at  all  of  our  endeavouring  to 
get  an  admission  from  Macaulay,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ;  but  when  the  statement  which  this  witness 
will  make  is  that  Macaulay  told  him  that  the  plan 
to  commit  a  particular  outrage  was  under  his  direc- 
tion and  that  he  was  instructing  men  to  carry  it  out 
and  giving  out  revolvers,  this  man  being  supposed  at 
the  time  not  to  be  communicating  with  the  police— rthese 
are  statements  accompanying  acts  done,  and  ought,  I 
submit,  to  be  admitted. 

SlE  C.  ET7SSELL. — I  am  not  going  to  argue  the 
matter.  My  learned  friend  does  not  even  now, 
although  he  has  been  pressed  to  do  so,  suggest  that  he 
can  show  any  connexion  whatever  between  the  League 
and  the  acts  of  Macaulay. 

The  AnoRNEr-GENEKAi,. — I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
am  prepared  to  prove  that  be  was  a  member  of  the 
League. 

The  Peesident. — I  think  that  this  is  covered  by 
our  previous  decision,  and  rests  upon  a  principle  upon 
which  we  have  acted  for  weeks  past. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  five  minutes  past 
4  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,    MARCH    7. 
The  Special  Commission  held   their  61st  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
The  Attorney-General  rose  and  said  : — My  Lords, 
may  I. just  mention  one  or  two  matters  ?  I  desire 
to-day  to  go  as  far  as  I  can,  after  I  have  finished  the 
other  evidence  with  reference  to  the  bank  books. 
From  some  accounts  which  have  been  disclosed  to  us 
it   appears   that   some    moneys   passed     through   the 


account  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  we  have  also  ascertained 
that  there  is  an  account  of  Mr.  Famell  at  the 
National  Bank.  Your  Lordships  made  an  order  for  us 
to  see  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  Hibernian 
Bank  ;  but  we  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  an  account  at  the  National  Bank,  so  that 
that  account  was  not  included.  We  have  subpoenaed 
the  clerk  of  the  National  Bank  to  produce  the  account. 
I  think  it  right  to  say,  my  Lords,  that  of  course  I 
desire,  neither  directly  nor  indirectly,  to  be  a  party 
to  any  inspection  of  mere  private  entries  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  aud,  therefore,  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
actual  moneys  that  passed  through  Mr.  Pamell's 
account  in  connexion  with  the  Land  League  business 
that  I  desire  to  see  this  account.  And  if  on  my 
learned  friend's  looking  at  it  there  are  any  matters 
which  on  the  face  of  the  account  are  of  a  private 
nature,  I  will  of  course,  undertake  that  they  shall  not 
be  disclosed.  I  will  only  ask,  therefore,  with  re- 
gard to  that,  that  I  may  have  an  order  to  inspect  Mr. 
Pamell's  account  at  the  National  Bank.  This  matter 
only  came  to  our  knowledge  a  few  days  ago. 

Sir  C.  RnsSKLL. — I  do  not  know  whether  your 
Lordships  share  my  surprise  ;  this  is  the  first  intima- 
tion I  have  received  of  this  application.  I  request 
that  your  Lordships  will  not  deal  with  it  now,  but 
that  my  learned  friend  may  state  in  writing  what  he 
desires. 

The  President. — An  explanation  has  been  given 
why  you  have  not  had  an  intimation  before. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— No,  my  Lord. 

The  Attorney-General. — If  we  had  known  that 
Mr.  Parnell  had  an  account  at  the  National  Bank, 
the  application  would  have  been  made  before  ;  the 
matter  only  came  to  our  knowledge  a  few  days  ago. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  suggested  a  long  time  ago,  my 
Lords,  that  on  this  question  of  accounts  a  statement 
of  the  particular  accounts  which  it  is  wished  to  put 
before  the  Court  should  be  submitted. 

The  Attorney-General. — It  is  self-evident  why 
that  course  could  not  be  adopted — because  of  the 
absence  of  knowledge.  My  Lords,  I  have  considered 
the  question  of  how  the  time  will  be  occupied  to" 
day  and  to-morrow.  There  are  two  very  important 
witnesses,  both  of  whom  are  ill  ;  but  I  think  in  all 
probability  they  might  be  able  to  attend  on  Tuesday. 
I  do  not  tbink,  my  Lords,  I  have  suiScient  evidence 
beyond  to-day  to  occupy  the  whole  of  two  days  ; 
therefore  I  propose,  unless  your  Lordships  think  it  an 
unreasonable  proposition,  that  your  Lordships  should 
not  sit  to-morrow.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  hope  on 
Tuesday  to  conclude  the  evidence  I  have  at  present  to 
lay  before  your  Lordships.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
Bulficient  evidence  apart  from  these  witnesses,  who 
cannot  be  here  because  of  their  health,  to  fill  all  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  think  in  all  probability  I  shall  be 
able  to  conclude  it  on  Tuesday. 

The  President. — With  reference  to  the  matter 
which  was  discussed  at  some  length  yesterday,  we 
have  carefully  considered  it.  and  it   must  alwavs  be 
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remembered  what  the  scheme  o£  the  case  is  which  is 
charged  against  the  several  persons  interested.  It  is 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  common  undertaking  of 
an  illegal  character,  carried  out  by  illegal  means,  by 
intimidation  and  violence.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  acts  of  the  several  persons  engaged  in  any 
common  undertaking  of  that  kind  in  furtherance  of 
the  common  object  are  admissible  in  evidence  against 
any  one.  Of  course,  the  nature  of  the  combination 
must  be  collected  from  all  the  circumstances,  and  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  very  grave  questions  which 
will  arise  upon  that  subject.  I  am  glad'to  learn  that 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel  for  the  persons  charged  in 
analyzing  and  estimating  the  value  of  the  evidence 
which  has  now  been  given  through  so  long  a  period  of 
time.  Taking  it  as  it  stands  we  must  apply  the 
rule  of  law  I  have  mentioned.  The  law  allows  no 
distinction  between  what  may  be  called  the  small  fry 
and  the  more  important  persons  who  may  be  employed 
in  any  crime  charged.  The  general  and  the  common 
soldier,  who  may  never  see  one  another,  may  be  en- 
gaged in  operations  which  may  become  the  subject  of 
investigation,  and  although  they  may  have  no  direct 
communication  with  one  another,  the  acts  done  by 
the  one  may  be  evidence  against  the  other.  At  present 
the  case  as  it  stands  is  this,  that  persons  stated  to 
be  members  of  the  Land  League  made  certain  state- 
ments. If  those  statements  related  only  to  acts  which 
had  been  done  by  the  individual  who  was  supposed  to 
be  speaking  they  are  not  evidence,  but  if  they  amount 
to  arrangements  and  consaltations  with  reference  to 
acts  to  be  done,  they  are  admissible.  Therefore  I 
think  that  these  questions  are  admissible. 

Mk.  Justice  A;  L.  Smith.— I  have  carefully  gone 
into  this,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  this  evidence  is 
admissible  at  the  present  stage. 

The  Attoknby-Ginerai,  then  resumed  the  examina- 
tion of  Andrew  Colman,  whose  answers  were  occa- 
sionally indistinctly  heard.  When  the  Court  adjourned 
yesterday  you  had  stated  to  me  that  a  statement  was 
made  to  you  by  Macaulay  with  reference  to  shooting 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Wills.  Do  you  remember  that  ? 
—Yes. 

Who  was  Wills  ? — ^He  was  a  managing  man  for  Miss 
Gardiner. 

Do  you  know  whether  Wills  had  joined  the  League 
or  not  ? — No  ;  I  heard  that  he  had  not. 

Had  you  heard  anything  about  Wills  from  Macaulay 
before  the  arrangement  for  shooting  him  ? — I  heard  he 
would  not  give  up  the  situation  he  had  from  Miss 
Gardiner. 

Do  you  know  if  Miss  Gardiner  had  offended  the 
League  in  any  way  ? — She  was  badly  spoken  about  by 
the  League. 

Sib  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  I  would  ask  whether 
this  is  admissible. 

The  President. — There' are  stages  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  by,  to  show  that  the  parties  acted 
from  vindictive  motives. 


Sib  C.  Kussell. — My  Lords,  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that.  I  am  objecting  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  got 
at.  The  way  my  friend  puts  his  question  is  "  Do  you 
know  she  had  offended  the  Land  League  "  ?  He  says, 
"  Yes,  I  heard  this  or  that."  Surely,  my  Lords,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  put  it. 

The  ATTOBNEY-GBifBEAL. — My  Lords,  I  will  en- 
deavour as  far  as  possible  to  put  the  question  in  a 
shape  quite  unobjectionable  "to  Sic  C.  Eussell.  (To 
witness.)  Except  unpopularity  with  the  League,  did 
you  know  anything  against  Miss  Gardiner  or  Wills  ?— 
I  knew  she  had  evicted  some  tenants.    , 

What  arrangement  did  Macaulay  make  in  your  pre- 
sence with  reference  to  shooting  Wills  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  he  made  auy  reference  in  my  presence  more 
than  that  he  spoke  about  the  two  revolvers. 

What  did  he  say  about  the  two  revolvers  ? — He  gave 
two  six-shooter  revolvers  to  Thomas  Burke  to  shoot 
Wills. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Were  you  there  when  he  gave 
them?— No,  Sir. 

The  Attoenet- General. — Who  was  Thomas  Burke 
—He  was  a  centre. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — Yes,  and  was  a 
parish  centre  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood. 

What  branch  of  the  League  was  Burke  a  member 
of  ? — Macgowna. 

Did  you  communicate  what  had  been  told  you  by 
Macaulay    in  writing  to    the  police  officer  ? — I  did. 

Was  Wills  shot  or  not  ? — He  was  not. 

Did  you  hear  of  any  plan  from  Macaulay,  did 
Macaulay  tell  you  of  any  plan  to  shoot  anyone  else  ? 
—Yes. 

.  Whom  ?— Two  or  three  ;  George  Scott  was  the  most 
particular  one. 

Who  was  he  ?— He  was  a  grand  jury  cess  collector. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  joined  the  League  or  not  ? 
—I  know  he  did  not. 

When  was  it  that  Macaulay  said  anything  to  you 
about  any  plan  for  injuring  Scott  ? — On  the  Sunday, 
June  1,  1882. 

What  did  he  say  as  to  any  plan  for  shooting  Scott  ? 
— I  was  standing  at  the  gate  of  Deel  Castle,  and  Macaulay 
and  Thomas  Daly,  of  Gortskiddia,  came  in  a  trap,  and 
Macaulay  told  me  he  had  something  to  say  to  me.  I 
jumped  up  in  the  trap,  and  he  told  me  that  there  were 
two  fellows  coming  on  the  following  Thursday,  and  he 
hoped  I  would  not  fail  to  meet  them.  So  we  drove 
to  Macaulay's  house,  and  the  three  of  us  settled 
where  we  would  shoot  this  man. 

Was  Daly  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was. 

Try  and  recollect  what  did  tftey  say  when  you  say 
they  settled  where  you  should  shoot  Scott  ? — They 
said  two  fellows  were  to  come,  and  I  was  to  meet 
them,  to  shoot  Scott, 

i-  Did  Macaulay  say  anything  about    money  P— Not  on 
that  occasion. 

Did  Macaulay  make  any  other  arrangement  with 
you  about  the  outrage  on  Scott  besides  that  ? — Yes,; 
Sir,  his  brother,  James  Scott.. 
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Was  that  tho  same  time  ? — No,  Sir,  it  was  before 
that,  I  think. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  Scott  whom  he  told  you 
two  men  were  coming  over  to  shoot  ? — George  Scott. 
He  was  a  grand  jury  cess  collector. 

What  was  his  brother  ? — An  agent  for  some  gentle- 
men. 

Had  he  done  anything  ? — I  heard  he  had  taken  some 
evicted  farms.  I  could  not  say  from  whom,  and  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  the  place. 

Did  you  give  any  communication  to  the  police  as  to 
what  Macanlay  had  told  you  as  regards  George  Scott  ? 
—I  did. 

Was  anything  done  with  reference  to  this  plan 
to  shoot  George  Scott  ? — Yes  ;  we  were  to  meet  on 
Thursday  morning  at  a  certain  place,  and  I  was  to 
bring  a  double-barrelled  gun  and  two  revolvers  for  the 
two  fellows  that  were  to  come. 

Where  were  you  to  meet  ? — At  the  Hill  of  Grange. 

Where  did  you  get  the  revolvers  from  ?— I  was  keep* 
ing  the  revolvers  for  Maoaulay  at  the  time. 

How  many  were  you  keeping  ? — Three. 

Whom  did  the  double-barrelled  gun  belong  to  ? — 
Colonel  Cuflf. 

And  you  were  to  bring  this  gun  and  two  revolvers  ? 
Did  you  ?— I  did. 

Were  you  met  by  any  men  ? — Yes  ;  Macaulay  and  a 
young  fellow  of  the  name  of  Mullaney,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before. 

Did  you  go  anywhere  ? — Yes  ;  after  we  had  fixed  up 
the  gun  and  revolvers  we  went  to  the  spot  we  had 
appointed  before. 

Why  did  you  go  there  ? — I  knew  that  Mr.  Scott  used 
to  pass  by  there  every  Thursday  at  about  3  or  4 
o'clock. 

Who  was  it  who  went  to  the  gate  where  Scott  was 
expected  to  pass  ? — Young  Mullaney. 

Not  Daly  ?— No. 

You  say  Mullaney  was  unknown  to  you  ? — "Ses. 

Had  you  seen  him  before  ? — No. 

'  What  was  George  Scott's  brother  ? — Agent  to  Sir 
Charles  Cole  and  some  other  gentlemen. 

What  was  his  name  ? — James  Scott_. 

Did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  at  any  time  as  to 
doing  anything  to  James  Scott  ? — Yes. 

When  ?— About  March  25,  1882. 

Had  James  Scott  done  anything  to  make  himself 
obnoxious  before  this  statement  Macaulay  made  to 
you  ? — I  heard  he  had  gome  quarrel  with  tenants.  I 
heard  from  the  neighbours  and  Maoaulay. 

What  did  Maoaulay  say  to  you  about  James  Scott  ? 
—He  stated  there  was  a  meeting  of  12  delegates  to  be 
held  in  Killala  and  he  was  going  there.  After  he 
came  back  he  told  me  that  it  was  said  about  shooting 
James  Scott,  and  that  there  was  £25  on  hand  to  pay 
the  fellows  who  were  going  to  do  it. 

Did  he  say  anything  more  about  money  ? — Yes  ;  he 
gaid  £10  was  from  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  £10  from 
the  Fenian  organization,  and  £5  from  five  tenants. 


Did  he  mention  the  names  of  the  delegates  ?— A 
good  many  of  them. 

What  did  you  understand  by  delegates  ? — He  did  not 
say  anything  more  than  "  delegates  "  to  me. 

Did  he  mention  any  names  in  connexion  with  this 
money  ? — Yes,  the  names  of  the  tenants  and  Miss 
Kirke  ;  he  said  he  was  talking  to  Miss  Kirke,  and  ha 
had  £10. 

Did  you  know  who  she  was  ?— I  heard  she  was 
something  in  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  I  do  not 
know  what  her  position  was. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the  police  with  reference 
to  the  plan  about  James  Scott  ? — I  did. 

Did  Macaulay  tell  you  where  James  Scott  was  to  be 
shot  ?— He  did. 

Where  was  it  ? — At  his  own  house  at  Ardnareagh, 

Did  he  mention  any  other  names  of  tenants  ? — Yes  ; 
of  Gillespie  and  Eoutledge. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  delegates 
he  said  would  be  at  Killala  ? — Yes ;  Higgins, 
Matthew  Melville,  Eichard  Molloy,  and  P.  Durkan. 

Were  any  of  these  men  known  to  you  ? — Yes, 
Melvin  and  Durk^in  ;  not  Higgins  or  Molloy. 

Do  you  know  whether  Melvin  and  Durkan  were 
members  of  the  League  ?— I  always  heard  that  they 
were. 

Members  of  what  branch  ? — I  think  the  Bally« 
brooney  branch. 

You  mentioned  Gillespie  and  Eoutledge,  the  two 
tenants.  Were  they  members  of  the  League  ? — I  always 
heard  that  they  were  members  of  the  Ardagh  branch. 

Was  James  Scott  shot  at  or  not? — I  do  not  think  he 
was. 

Did  he  get  police  protection  ? — I  heard  that  he  did. 
That  was  immediately  afterwards,  I  think. 

Before  you  communicated  with  the  police  did 
Scott  have  protection  ? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Do  you  know  two  men  called  Hogan  ? — Yes,  Joseph 
and  William  Hogan, 

Where  did  they  live  ?— At  Crossmolina. 

Did  they  join  the  League  ?— I  know  they  did  not". 

Was  anything  done  to  them  ? — I  guess  they  were  boy 
cotted. 

Did  Macaulay  come  to  you  and  refer  to  something 
which  was  going  to  be  done  to  Hogan's  house  ? — I  do 
not  remember  his  saying  that  anything  was  going  to  ba 
done. 

Was  anything  done  to  the  house  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  did  it  ? — I  heard  who  did  it. 

Did  Macaulay  make  any  statement  to  you  about  tha) 
outrage  ? — He  did  after  it  was  committed. 

What  was  the  outrage  ?— The  house  was  fired  into 
through  the  window. 

Do  yon  remember  a  man  named  Brown  ? — Yes, 
Michael  Brown,  who  lived  at  Maogowra, 

What  was  he  ?— A  farmer. 

Had  he  taken  any  land  ? — Yes,  some  farm  land  from 
which  a  man  had  been  evicted,  I  could  not  tell  yon 
how  long  the  land  had  been  unoccupied. 
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Did  Macaulay  make  any  statement  to  you  about 
Brown  ? — Yes  ;  he  spoke  of  him  as  a  land-grabber  and 
said  that  he  was  to  he  shot. 

When  did  Macaulay  make  that  statement  ? — In  the 
latter  end  of  1881. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the  police  at  the  time  ? 
— I  believe  I  did. 

Was  an  outrage  upon  Brown  committed  or  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Leonard  ? — Yes  ;  he 
■was  a  farmer  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Thomas  Daly 
about  some  bog. 

Had  Leonard  joined  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

Did  Macaulay  make  a  statement  to  you  at  any  time 
■with  reference  to  Leonard  ? — Yes  ;  he  asked  me  to 
shoot  Leonard.     That  was  in  July,  1883. 

Was  any  third  party  present  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

Where  ■were  you  to  shoot  Leonard  ? — On  the  bog. 
Macaulay  was  to  come  "with  me. 

Did  you  communicate  with  the  police  ? — 1  did. 

Did  you  and  Macaulay  go  on  this  expedition  ? — No, 
I  said  I  would  not  go. 

Did  Macaulay  again  speak  to  you  about  Leonard  ? — 
Yes  ;   in  the  course  of  the  same  month. 

Was  any  one  else  present? — Yes,  James  King. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was. 

Where  did  you  see  Macaulay  on  this  occasion  ? — In 
Clarke's  pnblichouse  at  Ballymanagh.  Macaulay  asked 
me  to  go  there,  and  on  the  way  'we  called  for  King. 

Did  he  send  for  anybody  else  ? — Yes,  for  Richard 
Halloran. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — I  am  not  certain. 

Were  you  four  together  in  Clarke's  publichouse  ? — 
I  think  King,  Macaulay,  and  myself  were  the  three 
there. 

What  did  Macaulay  say  to  you  ?— He  talked  about 
shooting  Leonard  the  next  day  (Sunday),  and  said  that 
Halloran  was  a  man  ■who  could  be  depended  upon,  and 
that  ho  would  send  for  him.  He  spoke  to  Halloran, 
and  on  our  way  home  Macaulay  told  me  that  it  was  all 
right  with  Halloran,  that  he  would  be  with  us  next 
morning. 

What  were  you  to  do  ? — I  ■was  to  bring  three  re- 
volvers and  some  old  clothes  with  which  to  disguise 
ourselves.  We  were  to  take  a  boat  and  go  by  the 
Peel  river. 

Did  you  give  information  that  night  '•! — I  did. 

Did  yon  go  to  the  place  of  meeting  on  Sunday 
morning  ? — I  did. 

Whom  did  you  meet?—!  met  King  when  I  was  going 
from  the  house  to  the  boat.  I  had  the  revolvers 
hidden  in  a  iJace  near  the  boat,  and  I  took  some  old 
clothes  for  disguise.  We  went  up  the  river  and  layon 
a  bank  under  some  bushes,  and  waited  for  Macaulay. 
We  mat  Halloran  'at  the  place  appointed.  We  ex- 
pected Leonard  to  pass  as  he  went  to  mass,  and  ■when 
the  time  went  by  we  knew  he  could  not  go  to  mass. 

You  were  to  shoot  him  as  he  went  to  mass  ? — Yes. 
When  the  time  was  up  we  returned  home,  and  on  our 
way  Macaulay  cume  up  and  abused  Halloran,  and  said 


he  had  been  ■waiting  for  him.  Halloran  said  that  we 
had  been  waiting  for  Macaulay.  Then  Macaulay  said 
it  was  just  as  well,  for  he  had  heard  that  the  police 
were  lying  in  ■wait  at  Gortnarabba,  a  field  near  the 
road  where  Leonard  "was  to  be  shot. 

Leonard  ■was  not  shot  ? — No. 

What  did  yo'i  do  after  Macaulay  had  joined  you  ? — 
We  went  home. 

Do  you  remamber  a  nian  named  Ruane  ? — Yes  ;  he 
was  a  farmer.  I  think  his  Christian  name  was 
Thomas.  I  heard  Macaulay  say  that  Ruane  ■would  not 
join  the  League  or  the  i'enian  Brotherhood,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  shot.  The  outrage  was  to  be  committed 
on  a  Sunday  in  October,  1882.  It  was  a  very  stormy 
dav. 

How  long  before  that  Sunday  did  Macaalay  make 
this  statement  to  you  ?— A  very  short  time  ;  within  a 
week. 

Did  Macaulay  ask  you  for  anything  ? — Yes  ;  for 
a  revolver,  and  I  gave  him  one. 

Did  he  tell  you  who  was  to  shoot  Ruane  ? — Yes, 
young  Munnelly. 

Where  was  he  to  be  shot  ? — At  Gortnarabba,  in  the 
woods. 

Did  you  make  a  communication  to  the  police  ? — I 
believe  I  did. 

I  think  your  communications  were  generally  in 
writing  ? — Yes  ;  but  on  occasions  when  I  had  no  time 
to  ■write  I  went  and  communicated  verbally. 

Was  Ruane  shot  ?— No. 

Did  Macaulay  about  this  time  mention  the  names 
of  any  other  persons  who  were  to  be  shot  'i — He  men- 
tioned Joe  Hogan  and  Major  Paget. 

For  what  reasons  did  he  say  Hogan  was  to  be  shot  ? 
— Because  he  ■would  not  join  the  League  or  the  society, 
and  because  he  had  taken  some  land. 

Is  that  the  same  Joe  Hogan  whose  house  was  fired 
into  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  reasons  in  Major  Paget's  case  ? — 
Macaulay  was  arrested  at  one  time,  and  it  was  re- 
ported among  us  that  Major  Paget  had  signed  the 
warrant. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  named  Valentine  Knox  ? 
— Yes  ;  he  held  'an  agency  for  someone  at  Bally- 
brooney,  about  four  miles  from  where  I  lived. 

Did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  Knox  ? — 
— Yes.  One  day  in  the  summer  of  1882  Macaulay  and 
I  went  to  Balhna.  We  met  Melville  and  went  into  a 
pnblichouse  to  have  a  drink.  Macaulay  asked  Mel- 
ville about  som2  lawsuit  between  him  and  Knox,  and 
said,  "  Why  don't  you  do  away  with  him  ?"  (Knox). 
At  last  Melville  consented  that  Knox  should  be  shot 
before  a  week  was  over. 

Was  any  other  name  mentioned  ? — Yes.  Melville 
said  that  he  and  Flanagan  would  see  it  done. 

Do  you  know  whether  Flanagan  was  a  member  of 
the  League  ? — I  heard  that  he  was. 

Did  you  make  a  communication  to  Miss  Gardiner, 
Mr.  Knox's  cousin,  that  same  night  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  know    anybody    named    O'Donnell  ? — I    did 
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not  know  the  gentleman,  but  I  heard  from  Hacaulaj 
that  he  was  agent  for  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  and  that  ho 
was  to  be  shot.  That  was  in  the  samo  year  (1882),  I 
thick. 

Earlier  or  later  in  the  year  ? — I  believe  it  was 
later. 

After  October  ? — Somewhere  about  that. 

What  did  Maoaulay  say  ?  Did  he  say  why  he  was  to 
be  shot  ? — For  something  he  had  done  in  business. 

Have  you  mentioned  all  the  cases  in  which  Maoaulay 
told  you  there  were  proposals  to  shoot  people,  or  are 
there  any  more  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  more. 

Did  you  know  P.  W.  Nally  ?— I  did. 

Where  did  he  live   — At  Ballina. 

How  far  away  was  that  from  where  you  lived  ? — 
About  15  or  16  miles,  I  think. 

When  did  you  first  know  P.  W.  Nally  ? — At  the  races 
at  Ballyhaunis. 

In  what  year  ?— In  1882. 

What  mouth  ?— In  July. 

Had  you  heard  P.  W.  Nally's  name  before  then  ?— 
Yes,  several  times. 

From  whom  ? — From  Macaulay. 

Do  you  know  whether  P.  W.  Nally  ever  passed  by 
any  other  name  ? — Oh,  yes. 

What  was  the  other  name  he  passed  by  ? — He  passed 
by  the  name  of  Birdie. 

By  any  other  name  ? — He  also  passed  by  the  name  of 
Tenner. 

How  did  you  come  to  be  introduced  to  P.  W.  Nally? 
— Maoaulay  and  I  went  to  the  Ballyhaunis  races  to- 
gether, and  as  we  were  walking  up  the  street  we  met 
P.  W.  Nally,  and  Maoaulay  introduced  him  to  me. 

What  did  Macaulay  say  in  introducing  him  to  you  I 
— Macaulay  said,  "  This  is  a  coniidential  friend  of 
mine." 

Did  P.  W.  Nally  say  anything  to  Macaulay  in  your 
hearing  ? — Not  until  after  the  races. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  "  Whatever  is  to  be 
done  must  be  done  very  cautiously  by  four  or  five  of 
the  real  Vigilants." 

Were  you  a  Vigilant  yourself  ? — I  was  told  I  was  by 
Macaulay. 

Do  you  mean  that  Macaulay  told  you  after  you  had 
gone  down  and  taken  part  in  the  outrage  on  James 
Scott  that  you  were  one  of  the  Vigilants  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  anything  being  said  after  the 
races  about  a  meeting  being  held  ? — Yes.  A  meeting 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Lavan's  publichouse.  When 
there  Macaulay  told  me  that  he  had  received  an  order 
from  P.  W.  Nally  that  no  meeting  was  to  be  held. 

Why  ? — ^Because  the  town  was  fnll  of  detectives. 

Did  Macaulay  say  anything  to  you  about  money  ?— 
Yes. 

What  ?— He  said  that  P.  W.  Nally  had  got  £300  from 
the  League  for  the  shooting  of  Burke,  and  that  he 
only  gave  the  fellows  who  did  the  work  £23  each  and 
had  kept  the  rest,  £200,  for  himself,  which  he  thought 
was  very  mean  of  him,  and  added  that  he  never  did 
such  a  thing  as  that. 


Did  Macaulay  say  where  P.  W.  Nally  got  the  £300 
from  ?— From  the  League. 

Did  Maoaulay  on  any  othor  occasion  say  anything 
to  you  about  money  ? — He  came  to  me  one  day  shortly 
after  the  firing  into  Hogan's  house  and  told  me  he  had 
got  £5,  from  the  Land  League,  that  he  had  paid  £4  for 
some  job,  and  that  he  had  £1  left. 

Did  he  say  that  he  had  got  £1  left  for  himself  oi 
for  you  ?— For  both.  We  went  and  spent  that. 
(Laughter.) 

When  was  that  .'—In  1880  or  1881.  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which  year. 

Did  Macaulay  on  any  other  occasion  after  that  say 
anything  about  money  ? — He  said  that  we  were  to  gel 
money  ;  that  we  were  to  do  the  work  and  that  the 
Land  League  would  pay  us  for  the  job. 

Was  anybody  over  Macaulay  in  that  district  ?  Did 
he  always  give  the  orders  ? — He  gave  most  of  the 
orders,  but  P.  W,  Nally  was  the  county  centre. 

How  do  you  know  that  P.  W.  Nally  passed  by  the 
name  of  Tenner  ? — Macaulay  told  me  so,  and  I  was 
shown  a  letter  of  Nally's. 

Did  you  take  a  copy  of  the  letter  ? — I  think  so. 

Was  it  signed  "  Tenner  "?— Yes. 

Who  kept  the  original  letter  ? — Macaulay. 

Now,  did  Maoaulay  at  any  time  say  anything  to  yoa 
about  sending  or  receiving  arms  ? — Yes. 

Just  say  what  took  place  between  you.  What  year 
was  it  in  ?— In  1881. 

What  part  of  the  year  ? — In  the  spring. 

What  did  Macaulay  say  ?— He  told  me  that  there 
were  arms  coming  from  Manchester  to  Ballina  by  tha 
boat  from  Liverpool. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  about  them  ? — He  said  that 
I  was  to  go  and  get  the  arms  from  the  boat. 

Does  a  steamboat  run  to  Ballina  ? — It  does. 

Did  he  mention  anynames  in  connexion  with  the  dis' 
position  of  the  arms  ? — Yes,  those  of  P.  W.  Nally  and 
O'Keane. 

Did  you  know  O'Keane  ? — No. 

Did  you  know  anything  about  him  except  from 
Macaulay  ?— I  heard  that  he  had  been  county  centra 
before  P.  W.  Nally. 

County  centre  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  get  these  arms  ? — No.  I  do  not 
believe  they  came. 

Do  you  recollect  Macaulay  telling  you  where  he  got 
the  revolvers  from  ? — He  said  he  got  them  from  P.  W, 
Nally. 

How  many  ? — Three. 

They  were  the  same  three  that  yon  had  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  number  of  barrels  ? — Six. 

Do  you  know  whether  they  were  of  English  or 
American  make  ?— They  were  English  make.  Colt's, 
I  believe. 

Do  you  remember  being  sent  foj;  a  gus  or  a  Tifl«  at 
any  time  ? — Yes. 

Who  sent  you  ?— James  King. 
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Is  that  the  same  King  that  you  mentioned  before  ? — 
Yes. 

Where  did  King  send  you  for  the  gun  ? — To  the 
railway  station  at  Ballina. 

Was  anybody  present  when  he  told  you  to  fetch  it  ? 
—No. 

Did  you  get  it  ? — Yes. 

What  was  it  ? — lb  was  an  Enfield  rifle. 

To  whom  was  it  addressed  ? — I  believe  that  it  was 
addressed  to  either  Colonel  CuS's  gamekeeper  or  to 
Colonel  Cuff  himself. 

Had  you  had  anything  to  do  with  that  rifle  before 
King  sent  you  for  it  ? — No. 

What  did  you   do   with  it  ? — I  brought  it   home  and 
hung  it  up  with  the  rest  of  the  rifles. 
^  What  eventually  became  of  it  ? — I  believe  the  police 
took  it. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  or  two  other 
matters.  Do  you  recollect  in  December,  1882, 
Macaulay's  saying  anything  to  you  about  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  ? — Yes. 

Just  say  what  Macaulay  said  to  yod  about  that  ? — He 
told  me  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  coming  to  visit  us,  but  that  it  would  not  be 
right,  as  he  was  watched  by  the  police. 

Who  was  watched  ? — Macaulay. 

Did  he  tell  you  his  name  ? — He  told  me  that  his 
real  name  was  Fitzgerald,  but  that  he  went  by  the 
name  of  Peachey. 

Where  did  he  say  he  was  coming  from  ?— I  disre- 
member. 

Did  you  give  information  about  his  coming  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  know  Thomas  Berran  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  I.  B,  B.  ? — He  was 
centre  for  the  parish  of  Ardagh. 

Was  he  anything  in  the  League  ?— He  held  some  office 
in  the  League. 

What  position  P — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Edward  Clarke,  of 
Ballina  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  anything  in  the  League  ?— I  don't  know.  1 
think  he  kept  the  League  books. 

Where  ?— At  Ballina. 

Of  what  branch  f — I  think  it  was  the  Ardagh 
branch. 

Was  Edward  Clarke  a  member  of  the  I.B.B.  ?— He 
was. 

Did  you  know  Benjamin  Breen  ? — Yes. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  League  ?— I  think 
be  bad. 

What  ?— I  do  not  know,    fl  | 

Was  he  anything  in  the  I.B.B.  ?«-He  was  trea- 
surer. 

Did  you  know  Pat  Walsh  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  League  ? — He  was. 

Was  he  a  centre  of  the  I.B.B.  ? — He  was. 

Did3  you  give  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Macaulay  ?— Yes,  and  at  the  trials  of  Nally,  Eeane, 
and  Daly. 


They  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  murder  ? — ■ 
Yes, 

And  they  were  convicted  ? — Yes. 

Just  look  at  this  revolver  (a  revolver  was  handed  to 
the  witness).  Is  that  one  that  you  had  in  your  posses- 
sion ? — Yes. 

Was  it  one  you  got  from  Macaulay  ? — Yes. 

Is  "  I.B.B."  and  a  shanorock  branded  upon  the 
stock  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  in  that  condition  when  you  received  it  ?— • 
Yes. 

You  did  not  put  the  brands  on  ? — No. 

Did  you  hand  it  to  the  police  ? — Yes — to  some  mem- 
ber of  the  force. 

Cross-examined  by  SlE  0.  EusSBLL, — Did  you  know 
Sergeant  Whelan  ?— Yes. 

Where  was  he  stationed  ? — I  do  not  know 

That  was  the  man  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  ? — I 
do  not  know. 

Do  you  not  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?— 
No. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ?— I  do. 

Have  you  never  heard  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Sergeant  Whelan  lost  his  life  ?— I  have  not. 

When  did  you  first  know  him  ? — At  the  trial  in  Cork. 

Did  you  not  know  him  before  that  ? — No. 

Did  you  not  see  him  in  Mayo  ? — Yes  ;   at  Ballina. 

Was  not  that  before  the  trial  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — A  few  days  before  the  trial. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  him  then  for  the  first 
time  ? — No,  I  could  not.  I  might  have  seen  him 
before  that. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  give  information  to  the 
police  ?— In  1880. 

Have  you  since  then  been  in  the  pay  of  the  police? — 
No. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  in  it  ? — I  never  was  in  it. 

Did  you  get  money  from  the  police  ? — No,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ball. 

When  did  he  give  it  to  you  ?  In  1880  ?— I  think  it 
was  in  1881  or  1882.  I  do  nov  remember  whether  he 
gave  me  any  in  1883. 

I  want  to  understand  your  position.  You  were  game- 
keeper to  a  local  landowner.  Colonel  CufP,  an  old 
gentleman  living  on  his  property  ? — Yes. 

And  John  Macaulay  was  his  steward  ? — Yes. 

And  Thomas  Macaulay  was  John  Macaulay's  son  ?— 
Yes. 

You  were  not  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — 1 
made  believe  I  was. 

Will  you  swear  upon  your  oath  that  Thomas  Macaulay 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — He  led  me  to 
believe  that  he  was. 

Did  you  work  for  the  Land  League  ? — Yes,  through 
Thomas  Macaulay. 

But  you  yourself  were  not  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? — No. 

And  you  never  applied  to  be  admitted  one  ? — No.  I 
was  told  I  had  no  right  to  show  myself  among  the 
Land  Leaguers. 
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By  whom  ? — By  Maoaulay. 

Now,  on  your  oath,  did  Maoaulay  ever  tell  you  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Upon  my 
oath  he  told  me  he  was. 

Of  what  branch  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  either  Ardagh  or 
Crossmolina. 

Let  us  take  them  separately.  Which  was  the  nearest 
branch  to  Deel  Castle  ? — Ardagh. 

How  far  was  it  away  ? — Close  to  the  demesne. 

Who  was  the  president  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  the  vice-president  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  Macaulay  live  ?  What  was  the  nearest 
branch  to  him  ? — Crossmolina  ;  it  was  about  a  mile 
from  where  he  lived. 

Who  was  the  president  of  that  branch? — I  donotknow. 

Who  was  the  vice-president  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  the  treasm-er  ?— I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

You  never  asked  Macaulay  who  they  were  ? — No. 
I  had  my  own  business  to  attend  to. 

No  doubt.  You  were  examined  pretty  frequently 
about  Macaulay  and  his  doings,  were  you  not  ? — Yes, 
in  Court. 

Let  me  remind  you  when  you  were  examined.  You 
were  examined  first  on  the  15th  ot  May,  1883,  when 
you  swore  an  information  ? — Yes. 

Then  on  the  1st  of  June,  when  you  made  a  deposi- 
tion ? — Yes. 

Next  on  the  9th  of  June,  1883,  when  you  made 
another  deposition  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recognize  those  dates  ? — I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  dates,  but  I  suppose  those  were  the 
dates. 

Now,  except  saying  that  £10  of  the  £25  you  were 
told  by  Macaulay  would  come  from  the  League — you 
do  not  know  what  League — did  you  ever  i^  your 
examination  suggest  any  connexion  between  the  doings 
of  you  and  Macaulay  and  the  League  ?— -No,  Sir,  I 
never  was  a^ked  about  it. 

Who  brought  you  from  America  ? — My  pocket. 

Who  filled  your  pocket  ? — I  paid  my  way  myself 
from  what  I  made. 

Who  asked  you  to  come  from  America  ? — ^Nobody. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  swear  it. 

Had  yoa  no  communication  asking  you  to  come  from 
America  P — I  wrote  and  said  I  would  come. 

Had  you  any  communication  before  you  came  ? — No. 

Was   there    any  arrangement   made  as  to  the  money 
you  would  get  ? — No,  and  I  never  asked. 
Do  you  expect  money  ? — I  have  enough  without. 
Do   yoa    expect   to   get    money  ? — I    do    not   care 
whether  I  do  or  not.    If  I  get  any  I  will  take  it,  and 
if  I  do  not  I  will  do  without.    (Laughter.) 

Do  you  expect  any  money  ? — I  do  not  expect  any,  ex- 
cept as  I  tell  you. 
Do  you  expect  any  money  ? — Well,  I  suppose  I  do. 
Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once  ?    Have  yon  framed 
any  idea  in  your  mind  of  what  you  are  worth  ? — No. 


Now,  you  said  just  now  you  had  enough  of  your 
own  ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 1  made  a  good 
deal  of  money  since  I  went  to  America. 

What  at  ?— Work. 

What  at  ? — I  will  not  tell  you.     ' 

Answer  the  question  ;  did  you  get  money  for  playing 
informer  ? — Yes  ;  it  may  be. 

Then  in  that  way  you  have  made  lots  of  money  ? — I 
got  money  fromthe  Government  after  I  gave  information. 

How  much  ?— £1,000. 

And  how  much  did  you  get  for  your  work  in 
America  ? — About  £10  a  month. 

Are  you  in  receipt  of  that  at  present  ? — Yes  ;  when  I 
go  back  I  expect  to  get  the  same  job. 

The  same  job  ?  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  job 
of  playing  the  r6le  of  informer  ? — No  ;  the  job  I  was 
working  at.  I  got  leave  to  come  ;  I  said  I  was  going 
home. 

For  what  work  do  you  get  £10  a  month  ? — ^For  work- 
ing for  a  company  there. 

For  what  company  ?    (Witness  made  no  answer.) 

For  what  company  ? — I  will  not  tell  you  what  com* 
pany. 

The  Attoeney-General.— I  have  no  objection  to 
its  being  written  down. 

Sir  C.  EtrssBLL. — I  insist  upon  an  answer.  Where 
do  you  say  you  were  working  ?  For  what  company  ?— 
A  railway  company. 

Where  ?— The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Where  ? — I  will  not  tell  you  where. 

Where  ?    I  insist I  object  to  tell  you. 

The  Peesidbnt. — I  think  the  learned  counsel  is 
entitled  to  ask  you  that  question. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Where  were  you, 
working  ? — ^At  Keeweetan,  Ontario. 

How  do  you  spell  it  ? 

Witness  then  commenced  to  spell  Ontario. 

No — I  mean  the  name  of  the  place  you  mentioned 
in  Ontario  ? — Cannot  you  spell  Keeweetan  ? 

Do  not  be  impertinent.  What  is  the  nearest  con- 
siderable place  to  it  ? — Eat  Portage. 

Eat  Portage  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  their  Lordships 
that  Rat  Portage  is  in  Ontario  ? 

The  President. — 1  am  afraid  it  is  no  use  appealing* 
to  my  knowledge. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Are  you  speaking  of 
Canada  ? — I  am  speaking  what  is  honest. 

Please  do  not  let  us  have  these  professions. — I  said 
I  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Company, 

Doing  what  work  ?— Working  on  the  railway. 

At  what  kind  of  work  ? — Surface-work  and  repair* 
ing  ;  anything  I  was  told  by  the  boss. 

Who  is  your  ganger  ?— Dan  Campbell  is  now. 

Who  was  the  person  who  employed  you  ? — The  man 
before  Campbell  was  a  German,  De  Hans. 

And  you  say  your  wages  were  £10  a  month  ?— Abont 
that. 
•  Did  not  you  say  that  you   were   in  receipt  of  other 
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money  ;    are  you  receiviBg  any   other  pay  except  for 
your  work  ? — No,  that  is  all. 

And  the    thousand  pounds  ? — Yes. 

Now  I  come  to  the  occasion  of  the  trial  at  Cork,  at 
which  you  were  an  important  witness  ;  you. were  fuiiy 
examined,  and  were  in  Court  during  the  trial  ? — Only 
a  little  while. 

V/ell,  did  you  read  the  papers  ? — I  disrememher 
anylihing  ahoat  the  papers. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  on  that  occasion  any 
letters  in  the  handwriting  of  Macaulay  were  read  ? — 
To  my  belief,  they  were. 

Did  not  you  yourself  prove  them  ? — Yes. 

Were  any  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  Nally  read  ; 
do  you  recollect  that  ? — Yes. 

Now,  remembering  those  letters,  on  your  oath,  do 
you  not  know  that  so  far  from  Nally  or  Macaulay 
being  Land  Leaguers  they  were  both  of  Ihem  opposed 
to  the  Land  League  ? — On  my  oath,  I  never  knew  it. 
Macaulay  told  me  that  Nally  was  a  Land  Leaguer. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  letters  which 
you  yourself  proved  at  the  trial. — Yes. 

In  the  face  of  tho^e  letters,  do  you  not  know,  that 
50  far  from  being  supporters  of  the  Land  League  both 
were  enemies  to  the  Land  League  ? — No  ;  nothing  was 
remarked  to  me  with  regard  to  that  at  that  time. 

Do  you  know  that  Nally,  because  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Land  League,  was  allowed  a  licence  to  carry 
arms  ? — Well,  Sir,  I  will  explain  that  matter 

First  of  all,  did  you  know  that  ? — No.  I  will  tell 
you  how  he  got  the  licence 

Then  he  had  got  a  licence? — Yes,  and  Macaulay  was 
very  jealous  of  him  for  getting  a  licence. 

Very  good.  Now,  you  can  explain',if  you  wish  ? — I 
say  that  Nally  made  the  inspector  believe  that  he 
was  so  good  now  that  he  got  a  licence. 

Did  you  hear  of  Nally's  breaking  up  Land  League 
meetings  ? — Never. 

I  have  here,  my  Lords,  a  copy  of  the  depositions 
furnished  to  th3  solicitor  for  the  prisoners  on  the 
occasion  of  their  defence,  and  I  think  when  my 
learned  friend  has  seen  it — and  your  Lordships  have 
seen  it — he  will  not  think  it  right  to  press  this 
matter. 

The  Attorney-General.— 1  do  not  know  what  my 
learned  friend  is  referring  to  ;  I  have  never  seen  the 
document. 

Sir  C.  RussELii. — Then  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  you  have  not.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  recol- 
lect a  letter  of  Nally's  of  the  12th  of  October  being 
put  in  and  read  ? — I  believe  so. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  a  letter  of  Nally's,  signed  P. 
O'Dowd,  in  the  handwriting  of  Nally.  It  was  found 
by  the  District  Inspector  near  Swinford,  under  a 
search  warrant. 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— Does  ray  learned  friend 
say  that  O'Dowd  is  an  aliaa  of  Nally  ? 

Sir  0.  Russell. — I  cannot  say  that  it  is  ;  I  do  not 
know. 


The  Attorney-General.— All  I  say  is  that  it  is 
new  to  me. 

Sir  U.  Eussell.— I  presume  it  must  have  been  so 
because  this  document  is  in  the  handwriting  nf  P.  W; 
Nally. 

The  President. — You  have  put  it  as  a  letter  of 
Nally  ;  has  that  been  proved  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell  (to  witness).— Was  that  letter 
signed,  by  Nally  in  the  name  of  P.  O'Dowd  ?— I 
cannot  say,  because  there  were  several  letters. 

Did  Nally  sometimes  sign  himself  O'Dowd  ?— I  do 
not  recollect. 

But  you  have  said  that  you  recognized  the  letter  ? 
— I  thought  it  might  be  some  other  letter. 

The  Attorney-General.— All  I  said  was  that  the 
fact  was  not  called  to  my  attention  before. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — My  Lords,  I  am  now  informed 
that  there  was  some  evidence  that  he  did  use  the  name 
of  O'Dowd. 

The  ArroitNEY-GENERAL.- Well,  I  will  take  that 
at  present. 

Sir  C.  Russell  thenread  the  following  letter  :— 
"  October  12,  1881. 

"  My  dear  friend, — Yours  of  7th  duly  received. 
Glad  to  know  that  ye  are  all  well  also  Duuleavy.  1 
am  well  aware  that  the(y)  are  divided  in  all  the 
prisons  our  friends  are  in  the  majority  in  all  places. 
Harris  dare  not  do  otherwise  than  stand  up  for  us  as 
he  was  always  belonging  to  us.  Harrington,  I  dare- 
say, is  the  Kerry  Spankr.  Did  Dunleary  get  to  know 
Glennon  of  Kilchreast.  Duffy  from  B  MuUett  was 
sent  to  Kilmainham  by  some  of  the  Galway  party  for 
to  make  arrangements  with  our  folks  there  to  make  a 
regular  onslaught  on  League  when  the  get  out.  Whaij 
has  Whyte  done  with  the  £75  he  got,  it  is  well  ye  did 
not  get  it,  as  the  w'd  would  fling  it  into  your  teeth 
again.  With  regard  to  the  traitor  in  Balla  he  is  there 
surely.  But  who  he  is  it  is  very  hard  to  find  out,  two 
are  suspected  perhaps  wrongfully.  One  thing  certain 
not  a  blessed  thing  connected  with  me  but  Pepper  of 
Castlebar  has  been  made  aware  of.  I  hope  we  will 
yet  unearth  the  varmint.  There  must  be  terrible 
underhand  work  going  on  if  £25  came  to  the  Coughlans 
for  their  trouble.  Roach  done  what  was  right  in 
returning.  I  really  felt  proud  of  him  for  having  the 
manhood  to  do  so.  If  men  are  to  work  for  the  people 
let  them  do  so  without  pay,  and  let  this  cash  be  given 
to  the  evicted  and  poor  people.  Such  has  not  been 
the  case — principal  part  of  funds  are  gobbled  up  by 
the  officers  of  League.  If  ye  hold  a  Baronial  meeting 
Strad  would  be  the  proper  place  to  hold  such  a  one. 
ITie  tenants  should  avail  themselves  of  the  Land  Act, 
not  be  such  fools  as  to  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy 
oi  landlords  or  Land  Leaguers.  Resolutions  should  be 
passed  expressing  confidence  in  J.  Daly,  O'C.  Power, 
and  calling  on  Parnell  to  purge  the  Executive  of  such 
men  as  Loudan  and  a  lot  of  other  greedy  vultures. 
Above  all  see  that  no  outrage  is  committed  in  the 
Barony,  such  as  attacking  houses,  burnings  or  injur- 
ing animals,  as  such  acts  only  disgrace  a  country. 
It  a  party  commits  himself  deal  with  him  personally. 
But  for  God  sake  preserve  the  name  of  Irishmen  im- 
sullied  with  petty  or  mean  acts.  Sorry  to  hear  D. 
Costelloe  was  one  of  the  party  to  interfere  were  band.' 
Our  people  will  make  mistakes  sometimes.  There 
would  be  a  general  order  given  to  ye  to  break  up  the 
League,  it  w'd   not  be   prudent  presently,  must  wait 
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until  we  see  them  act  in  test  cases.  I  fear  from  what 
I  can  gleam  of  passing  events  that  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  my  returning  for  some  months.  Let  me  linow 
in  your  next  how  our  parish  is  working.  1  saw  by 
paper  the  Bohola  League  is  dsiolved.  Preserve  the 
honor  of  the  dear  caase,  and  see  tliat  it  is  not  dam- 
aged in  that  Barony.  May  God  defend  the  right. 
O'K  desires  me  to  tell  ye  persevere  in  your  endea- 
vours for  the  advancement  of  the  National  cause.  Best 
wishes  from  us  both  to  yourself,  anl  kindly  remember 
us  C.  D.  J.  P.  0.  D.  Mullon,  Huddy,  J.  Coglan,  Dun- 
levy,  Koach,  and  R.  P.  Pont,  last  though  not  least. 
"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  P.  O'DowD. 
"  P.S. — Better  for  your  friends    to  sell  their  butter 
at  home." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  furthermore,  did 
you,  in  March,  1881,  see  a  letter  in  the  Connaught 
Telegraph  from  Macaulay — on  the  26th  of  March  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

You  know  he  was  taken  up  upon  suspicion  ? — He 
was. 

When  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date. 

And  that  he  was.  lodged  in  prison  ?— Yes,  a  little 
while. 

My  Lords,  I  propose  to  read  this  letter  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  witness. 

The  President.— Yes  ;  that  has  been  done  on 
several  occasions. 

Sir  C.  Russell  then  read  the  following  letter  : — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Cormaiight  Telegraph. 
"  Sir, — In  commenting  upon  my  arrest  in  the  Tele- 
graph you  say  that  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cross- 
molina  branch  of  the  Land  League.  Allow  me  to  say 
I  am  not  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League, 
and  that  my  political  convictions  never  coincided 
with  the  teachings  of  the  League.  I  am  simply  an 
Irish  Nationalist,  and  I  glory  in  avowing  it.  By 
inserting  this  in  your  next  issue  you  will  much  oblige. 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"     T.  A.  MAC-i-TTLAY. " 

(To  witness.)  Do  you  say  you  never  heard  of  that 
letter  ?— I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  do  not  remember 
reading  It. 

Do  you  read  the  Connaught  Telegraph  ? — I  might 
sometimes. 

I  must  press  you  on  this  point.  Did  you  ever  read 
this  letter  ? — I  pledge  my  oath  I  never  read  it. 

Do  you  read  the  Irishman  ? — No  ;  I  used  to  get  no 
paper. 

Did  you  hear  of  that  letter  being  in  the  Irishman, 
transferred  from  the  Connaught  Telegraph  ?— 1  never 
did  ;  I  never  heard  of  it  even. 

Now,  about  the  other  letters  ;  did  you  also  prove 
the  handwriting  of  a  letter,  dated  6-8-81,  from 
Macaulay  ?  Do  you  recollect  it  ? — I  recollect  several 
letters. 

And  you  proved  the  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

This,  my  Lords,  purports  to  be  a  copy   of  a  letter 
found   in   the   house    of   J.    Higgins    at   Clonmellor, 
county    Westmeath.     A    great    part    of    it   relates    to- 
matters    having  nothing  to  do  with  this  question,  and 
introduces   the   names  of  some  ladies.     I  will  let  my 


learned  friend  see  the  whole  of  the  letter,  but  I  pro 
pose  only  to  read  portions. 
Sir  C.  Russell  then  read  as  follows  : — 
"  The  crop  is  not  greater  in  this  part  of  the  country 
during  my  absence  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
parishes  where  there  were  good  landlords  the  prospect 
is  very  bad.  Ther3  will  be  a  meeting  of  tenant 
farmers  on  the  15th  some  few  miles  from  here,  to 
which  I  got  a  special  invitation.  The  people  are 
determined  to  allow  no  frauds  among  them  for  the 
future  ;  they  will  tolerate  no  dictation  from  any 
spouter  from  39,  Upper, who  wiU  dare  to  show  himself 
down  here." 

(To  witness.)  Does  "  39,  Upper,"  refer  to  39,  Upper 
Sackville-street,  where  the  central  ofBces  of  the 
League  are  ?— I  do  not  know. 

What  do  you  think  it  refers  to  if  not  that  ? — I  could 
not  say. 

Sir  C.  Eussbll  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

"  The  letter  in  the  Telegraph  was  never  written  at 
39,  Upper  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  so  ;  it  was  written 
by  Sheridan,  and  if  Daly  publishes  it  you  will  find  he 
has  enough  to  do  in  defending  himself." 
(To  witness.)  Daly  is  the  proprietor  of  thsConnawght 
Telegraph  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  or  was  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that  in 
the  Telegraph  there  were  attacks  on  the  Land  League? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  say  that  really  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Sir  C.  Russell  (continuing)  :— 

"  There  was  a  lot  in  the  letter  which  did  not 
relate  to  me  individually,  but  to  my  father,  which 
Daly  would  not  publish  as  it  did  not  affect  me 
personally.  You  may  remember  what  appeared  about 
my  boss  in  the  Ballina  Journal  when  this  matter  was 
drawn  up.  May  I  ask  you  a  simple  question  ?  Did 
the  Ballina  Journal  ever  enter  39,  Upper  ?  But 
enough  ;  look  out  lor  the  Telegraph  to-morrow. 
....  The  Leaguers  have  offered  £20,000,  bu* 
there  will  be  no  compromise. 

"  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

"  T.  A.  Macaulat." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  Macaulay  ever 
tell  you  that  the  Land  League  had  offered  £20,000  to 
keep  hold  of  the  Fenians  ?  No. 

Now  I  will  go  back  to  your  story 

The  Attorney-General. — If  these  are  the  deposi- 
tions used  at  the  trial,  I  want  to  see  them  all. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Well,  a  moreaudacious  request, 
considering  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  treated  by 
the    Attorney-General    throughout    this   case,  I  never 
heard  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

The  President.— The  only  question  is  whether  he 
should  look  at  the  other  part.  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  your  Lordships'  seeing  them. 

The  President.- But  the  Attorney-General  wants  to 
see  them. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  will  not  give  him  any  facility, 
unless  I  am  ordered  to  do  so,  after  the  way  in  which 
this  case  has  been  conducted. 

The  ATroRNBY-GENERAL  —Sir  Charles  has  referred 
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to  the  brief  for  the  Crown  in  the  prosecution,  and 
he  picks  certain  letters  oat  of  it.  It  may  be  there 
are  other  letters,  and  I  submit  I  am  entitled  to  see 
them. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  have  made  the  same  observa- 
tion in  similar  cases  again  and  again,  and  the 
Attorney-General  has  refused.  If  my  learned  friend 
and  your  Lordships  had  seen  the  whole  of  this  brief 
this  witness  would  not  have  been  called. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— I  do  not  think  you 
have  any  right  to  say  that. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — Perhaps  not,  my  Lord,  but  I 
should  have  been  very  disappointed  if  your  Lordships 
had  called  him. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — I  do  not  agree  with 
your  observation  ;  that  is  all. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  coming  back  to 
the  interview  and  to  what  I  have  put  to  you,  do  you 
still  persist  in  saying  you  believe  Nally  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League  ? — I  believe  so,  from  what  he  told 
me. 

Any  other  reason  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  been  with  him  to 
a  meeting  at  Cooneal. 

Was  that  meeting  a  public  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  a  large  meeting  f — Yes. 

An  open  air  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  only  one  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  go  to  any  other  meetings  than  that  ? — I  am 
not  sure. 

You  were  sworn  in  by  Timlin,  a  blacksmith,  in 
1866  ?— Yes.  Sir. 

As  a  Fenian  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  oath  you  took  ? — I  forget  exactly.  I 
think  it  was  to  fight  for  Ireland  and  to  keep  all 
secrets. 

What  was  the  oath  you  took  when  you  were  sworn 
in  by  Macaulay  ? — It  was  to  assist  the  Irish  Eepublic 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  to  keep  all  secrets, 
and  to  obey  all  my  superior  officers. 

Were  these  oaths  substantially  and  practically  the 
same  ? — No. 

What  was  the  difference  ? — I  have  repeated  them  to 
you. 

What  was  it  ? — There  was  nothing  in  the  first  about 
obeying  superior  officers. 

Was  there  any  other  difference  but  that  ? — I  do  not 
Bee  any  more. 

You  said  you  were  asked  to  take  the  oath  ;  you  did 
not  think  it  necessary  yourself  as  you  were  already 
sworn  ? — I  did  not.  Sir. 

Were  you  frequently  ordered  to  attend  Fenian  meet- 
ings ? — I  was. 

Who  ordered  you  ? — Macaulay. 

Did  any  other  person  give  you  orders  ? — No,  Sir. 

Did  you  attend  any  other  meetings  ? — Only  one.  It 
was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  domain  of  Deel  Castle 
and  was  attended  by  about  20  persons. 

Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  them  ? — Thomas 
Curran,    James     King,    James      Flanagan,     Edward 


Murphy,  Antony  M'Dermot,  James  Lyons,  and  Thomas 
Macaulay. 

You  were  sworn  to  secrecy  when  you  were  sworn  a 
second  time  into  this  society  ? — Yes. 

You  have  spoken  about  Macaulay  bringing  you  a 
revolver  ;  did  he  say  anything  ? — Ho  told  me  it 
belonged  to  the  society. 

Did  he  tell  you  to  keep  it  for  him  a.'!  it  was  for  the 
purposes  of  the  society  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  tell  you  also  that  he  had  got  three  revolvers 
from  Nally,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  parish,  and 
that  you  were  to  take  charge  of  them  ? — He  did. 

Did  he  also  say  that  the  parish  had  to  pay  for  them 
in  addition  to  their  regular  subscription  ?— He  did.   • 

What  subscription  did  you  pay  to  the  society  ? — One 
shilling  and  a    penny  per  month. 

Who  did  you  pay  it  to  ? — Thomas  Curran. 

Did  you  pay  anything  extra  for  the  revolvers  ? — I  do 
not  remember  paying  anything. 

What  did  he  say  about  the  parishes  paying  extra  ? — 
I  believe  every  parish  centre  had  to  bring  in  so  much. 

What  centres  were  there  ?— There  were  parish 
centres,  barony  centres,  and  county  centres. 

You  have  told  us  about  the  meeting  at  the  demesne 
of  Deel  Castle  ;  was  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  business  of  the  society  and  what  was  to 
be  done  at  the  next  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  Macaulay  tell  the  meeting  to  disperse 
as  there  was  nothing  more  to  do  ? — I  did. 

Did  Macaulay  tell  you  that  a  meeting  of  county 
centres    was    to    be  held  at  Ballina  ? — I  believe  so. 

Did  you  understand  they  were  centres  of  the 
Fenian  Organization  ? — I  did  not  understand  they  were 
centres    of  the  Fenian  body. 

Then  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — I  did 
not. 

What  did  you  understand  they  were  ? — I  understood 
they  were  the  county  centres  of  the  society. 

What  society  ? — I  was  given  to  understand  the  Land 
League,  the  Fenian  movement,  and  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood  were  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  that  we  were  working  under  their  cloak. 

Have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  any  examination 
which  you  have  gone  through,  said  that,  or  anything 
like  it,  before  ? — I  was  never  asked. 

Answer  my  question  ? — I  never  did.  I  was  never 
asked. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Your  Lordships  will  see  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  this  out.  (To  witness.)  Macaulay 
told  you  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  county  centres  ; 
do  you  mean  county  centres  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  do  not  mean  county  centres  of  the  Land 
League  or  the  Brotherhood. 

What  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  belonging  to  the 
society. 

Was  there  a  meeting  of  county  centres  at  Ballina  ? 
— I  think  not,    A  letter  came  stopping  that  meeting. 

From  whom  did  the  letter  come  ? — From  Daniel 
O'Keane.     I  have  not  got  the  letter. 
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Do  you  recollect  the  fair  at  Crossmolina,  in 
December,  ISSl  ?— Yes. 

Did  Macaulay  tell  you  anything  on  the  morning 
after  that  fair  ? — Yes,he  told  me  he  had  arranged  with 
the  Macgowra  fellows  to  shoot  Wills. 

How  far  is  Macgowra  from  Crossmolina  ? — Three  or 
four  miles. 

Did  you  know  them  ? — Yes.  I  knew  Thomas 
Burke  ;    he  was  the  centre  of  the  society. 

Did  Macaulay  tell  you  anything  about  a  meeting  at 
Killala  with  reference  to  Mr.  James  Scott  ? — Yes. 

Where  is  Killala? — Aboutsix  miles  from  Deel Castle, 

Where  did  he  tell  you  that  ? — He  used  to  meet  me 
every  day  ;  we  lived  pretty  near  together.  He  used 
to  come  into  the  house  where  I  was,  but  I  seldom 
went  to  the  house  where  he  was. 

With  reference  to  Leonard,  you  saidsomething  about 
his  having  a  dispute  ? — Yes,  with  Davis. 

Did  Macaulay  ask  you  to  do  anything  with  reference 
to  the  latter  ? — To  shoot  him. 

Where  did  he  ask  you  to  do  that  ? — Once  when  I  was 
in  my  house  at  Deel  Castle,  and  another  time  when  I 
was  in  Clarke's  publichouse. 

Was  any  one  present  when  he  gave  you  the  direc- 
tions ? — Yes,  King. 

There  is  one  achievement  of  which  you  have  not 
told  us  yet  ? — I  don't  know. 

Do  you  recollect  a  scheme  for  robbing  Henry 
Lindsay  ? — I  do. 

Who  is  he  ? — He  is  the  steward  who  came  to 
Macaulay 's  place. 

You  had  no  love  for  Macaulay  ? — I  had.  Just  the 
same 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Macaulay  got  you  notice  to 
quit  the  employment  of  General  Cuff  on  three  separate 
occasions  ? — No,  Sir. 

I  am  talking  of  the  father,  and  not  of  the  son  ;  did 
he  get  you  notice  to  quit  ? — I  don't  know  that  he  did, 
not  more  than  any  of  the  other  servants. 

Did  you  think  when  you  were  scheming  to  rob,  or 
pretending  to  scheme  to  rob,  Lindsay  that  you  were 
doing  it  under  cover  of  the  Land  League  and  theirwork? 
— I  don't  know  at  all ;  I  don't  suppose  it  was  ;  it  was 
one  of  his  own  schemes,  being  short  of  money. 

The  proposal  was  that  when  Lindsay  came  from  the 
fair  with  the  proceeds  of  the  stock  he  was  to  be 
robbed  ?— Yes. 

You  were  to  disguise  yourself  and  to  rob  him  ? — I 
was  not  to  disguise  myself  ;  King  and  Macaulay 
were. 

Now,  about  Euane,  What  was  the  grievance  against 
him  ? — I  heard  that  he  had  spoken  badly  of  the 
society. 

What  society  ? — I  suppose  the  Land  League  ;  he  had 
said  he  would  not  join  the  Land  League, 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  the  grievance 
against  Buane  was  that  he  had  spoken  badly  of  the 
eociety  i  Do  you  mean  that  ha  had  spoken  badly  of  the 


Land  League  ? — On  my  oath,  the  Land  League  was 
not  mentioned,  but  he  would  not  join  the  Land  Leagua 
and  took  the  land  of  an  evicted  tenant. 

I  must  have  an  answer.  When  you  swore  that  the 
grievance  against  Euane  was  that  he  had  spoken  badly 
of  the  society,  will  you  tell  my  Lords  that  you  meant 
that  he  had  spoken  badly  of  the  Land  League  ? — The 
Land  League  was  not  at  all  mentioned  to  me  at  that 
time. 

Then  when  he  was  accused  of  speaking  badly  of  the 
society,  did  you  mean  the  secret  society  of  which  you 
were  a  member  ? — I  meant  the  society  simply. 

The  secret  society  into  which  you  were  sworn  ?— I 
meant  that. 

Now  as  to  another  exploit  in  which  you  were 
engaged,  of  which  you  have  not  told  us.  You  recollect 
swearing  that  Macaulay  asked  you  to  make  up  a  box 
with  gunpowder  in  it,  and  so  arranged  that  when 
Sergeant  Beattie  opened  it  there  would  be  some  meana 
of  igniting  the  gunpowder  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  just  after 
Macaulay  was  arrested  by  Beattie. 

Was  Macaulay  then  at  large  ? — I  believe  he  was. 
He  was  only  kept  one  night  in  the  barracks. 

What  was  he  arrested  for  ? — They  suspected  him  fot 
being  out  late — they  caught  him  out. 

You  have  said  that  you  heard  Nally  say  to  Macaulay 
that  everything  was  to  be  done  privately  between  four 
or  five  vigilants.  You  understood  you  were  one 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

Did  Macaulay  explain  or  tell  you  what  the  duty  of 
a  vigilant  was  ?— He  said  it  was  to  watch  over  other 
fellows  and  report  to  the  superior  ofScers,  and  if  there 
was  anything  wrong  it  was  to  be  punished  according 
to  the  crime.  He  also  said  there  might  be  three  or 
four  vigilants,  and  that  they  would  not  know  one 
another,  and  that  one  might  be  tried  in  his  absence. 

You  have  referred  to  the  races  ? — Yes  ;  they  were 
held  in  July,  1882,  at  Ballyhaunis.  A  meeting  was 
to  be  arranged  there. 

Was  it  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  centres  ? — I  do  not 
know.  It  was  a  meeting  of  our  society.  We  got  a 
message  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  held,  because 
the  town  was  so  full  of  detectives. 

I  put  it  to  you  whether  you  have  now  said  one  word 
of  this  (reading),  "  The  day  before  I  had  a  oonversa« 
tion  with  Macaulay" 

The  President. — Is  that  what  he  is  supposed  to 
have  said  ? 

SiK  C.  Russell.— Yes,  my  Lord.  (To  witness.)  la 
this  true  (reading),  "  The  day  before  I  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Macaulay  about  Constable  Beattie.  He  was 
to,  be  settled  "  ?— It  is. 

How  was  he  to  be  settled  ? — ^By  poison. 

Is  this  true,  "  He  was  to  be  settled  by  getting 
him  to  drink  and  slipping  some  poison  into  the 
drink  "  ? — That  is  what  Macaulay  told  me. 

Then  the  next  point  ;  you  said  in  your  previous 
evidence  that  Macaulay  told  you  that  £25  was  paid 
for  shooting  James  Scott,  that  the  Land  League  paid 
£10,  the  Fenian  organization  £10,  and  three  tenants. 
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mentioning  Gillespie  and  another  name,  gave  £5. 
This  morning  you  have  told  us  that  £10  came  from 
the  Ladies'  Land  League,  £10  from  the  Fenians,  and 
£5  from  five  tenants  ;  which  is  correct  ? — I  think  the 
one  I  made  this  morning, 

i'ou  say  that  you  were  told  that  £10  came  from 
the  Land  League  ;  did  Macaalay  tell  you  what 
Land  League  ?— I  think  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
Miss  Kirke. 

How  is  it  that  you  did  not  recollect  that  before  ? — 
I  did  recollect  it  at  the  time. 

Have  you  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Kirke 
before  to-day  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Which  account  that  you  have  given  as  to  how  that 
£25  was  to  be  got  is  correct  ? — That  which  I  have 
made  now  is,  I  think,  correct  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion. 

You  have  told  usthatsubscriptionsof  Is.  Id.permonth 
were  paid  by  members  of  the  society  ;  what  was  it 
for  ? — To  procure  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  things. 
You  said  you  did  not  think  Macaulay  had  any  reason 
for  any  feeling  against  you.  Did  you  not  say  that 
you  knew  John  Macaalay  complained  to  Colonel  Cuff 
about  you  ? — Yes,  Sir,  he  complained  of  me  a  bit. 

Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  this  com- 
plaint you  did  on  three  occasions  get  notice  from 
Colonel  Cuff,  which  he  afterwards  withdrew  ? — I 
might  have,  indeed  ;  but  during  ten  years  I  was  with 
Colonel  Cuff. 

Among  other  complaints  Macaulay  made  against 
you,  was  one  that  you  were  selling  game  ? — No,  Sir. 
I  had  a  right  to  sell  game.     It  was  in  my  bargain. 

Had  you  a  right  to    sell    as   much  as  you  liked  ? — As 
much  as  I  liked  after  1  had  furnished  the  house. 
Now,  have  you  much  of  your  £1,000  left  ? — I  have. 
How  much  ? — I  have  about  £500. 
Where  ? — I  have  it  in  property. 
,    Where  ? — It  is  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

What  property  ?— Private  house  property  in  the 
city. 

In  what  street  ?— At  the  corner  of  M'William- 
ctreet  and  Leonard-street.     I  have  three  houses  there. 

When  did  you  buy  them  ? — Over  four  years  ago. 
.    Who  was  the  solicitor  who  bought  them  for  you  ? — I 
forget  his  name  now.    No    solicitor    bought    them  for 
me.     A  solicitor  drew  the  deed.     I  remember  now  his 
name  was  Fred  Mackenzie. 

Under  what  name  did  you  go  when  you  were  work- 
ing on  the  railway  in  America  ? — Well,  I  had  rather 
not  say.  I  am  not  afraid  to  tell,  but  if  I  do  I  shall  be 
prevented  from  going  back  again. 

Then  I  will  not  press  you  on  that  point.  To  whom 
did  you  write  intimating  that  you  were  ready  to  come 
from  America  ? — Head  Constable  Preston.  I  saw  the 
case  in  the  papers,  and  I  wrote  to  him. 

When  did  you  write  to  him  ?— Some  time  before 
Christmas. 

Where  did  you    write   to  him  to  ? — I  think  I  wrote 
to  Ballina,  county  Mayo. 
Do  you  think   you  did    so   or   do  you  recollect  that  / 


you   did    so  ? — I    am    not    sure.     I    think    it    was    at 
Ballina. 

What  did  you  write  to  him  ? — I  told  him  I  had  seen 
this  trial  in  the  paper,  and  that  I  intended  to  come 
over. 

Why  did  you  write  to  him  ? — Well,  I  had  never 
written  to  anybody  else  since  I  went  out  there. 

My  question  is  still,  why  did  you  write  to  him  ? — 
Because  he  was  the  man  I  wrote  to  some  time  after  I 
went  to  America,  and  1  knew  his  address. 

Did  you  get  an  answer  from  him  ? — I  did. 

Have  you  got  it  ? — No. 

What  have  you"  done  with  it  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  it. 

Did  he  tell  you  to  come  ? — He  told  me  to  come  if  I 
wished.  He  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  any 
time. 

When  did  you  say  you  wrote  to  him  ? — Some  time 
before  Christmas. 

When  did  you  get  his  answer?— About  Christmastime. 

When  did  you  get  here  ? — About  last  Monday  two 
weeks. 

Did  you  write  to  anybody  else  ?^No. 

To  nobody  else  except  Head  Constable  Preston  ?— 
No. 

And  you  received  no  letter  from  anybody  except 
him  ?— No. 

When  you  came  to  London  whom  did  you  see  ?— I 
saw  nobody  1  knew  until  I  came  up  to  Peele's  Hotel. 

Did  you  write  to  Head  Constable  Preston  telling 
him  you  were  coming  ?— Yes.  He  said  that  if  I 
came  he  was  stopping  at  Peele's  Hotel.  I  stopped 
the  night  I  came  at  Peele's  Hotel.  I  was  in  bed 
when  Preston  came  to  see  me,  and  he  went  away 
again. 

Whom  did  you  next  see  ? — About  a  couple  of  days 
afterwards  I  went  to  a  solicitor's  ofBce  in  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields. 

Who  took  you  there  ?— I  went  with  Preston  and 
some  other  man. 

Was  the  other  man  a  policeman  ? — I  do  not  knov/. 
He  was  in  plain  clothes. 

You  knew  he  was  connected  with  the  police  ? — I  did 
not  know  exactly. 

These  persons  took  you  to  Lincoln's-inn-fieldg— very 
good.     Had  you  made  any  statement    of  your  evidence 
before    you     went    to    Lincoln's-inn-fields   ?— I    had 
Sir. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  on  the  occasion  of  your 
evidence  being    taken,  the  depositions,    the  evidence 

you  gave  at  the  trial  at  Cork,  were  referred  to  ? No 

Sir,  I  never  saw  them. 

Were  they  referred  to  ?— No,  Sir.  I  never  heard 
the  name  of  Cork  mentioned. 

Was  the  evidence  you  had  given  at  any  trials  in  Ire- 
land referred  to  ?— No,  Sir,  it  was  not.  On  my 
oath. 

You  say  you  expected  money,butyou  will  be  content 
it  you  do  not  get  it  ? — Yes. 
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Who  was  it  took  your  statement  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
flelds  ? — I  forget  his  name,  Sir. 

The  Attorney-Gkneeal.— Mr.  Shannon  took  his 
statement,  Sir  Charles. 

SiK  C.  Russell  (to  witness). — Were  the  letters  yon 
sent  to  the  police  from  time  to  time  produced  to  you 
at  all  ? — I  saw  them.     They  were  on  the  table. 

I  mean  when  your  evidence  was  being  taken  ? — I 
believe  they  were  there. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — When  my  evidence  was 
being  taken    1  remarked  the  letters  on  the  table. 

Was  there  any  one  present  besides  Mr.  Shannon 
when  your  statement  was  being  taken  ?— Head  Con- 
stable Preston  was  present. 

Anybody  else  ?— I  believe  there  were  some  clerks 
present. 

SlE  C.  UussKLL. — My  Lords,  I  made  an  observation 
a  little  time  ago  about  this  documeut(thedepositions). 
1  will  hand  it  to  you,  and  if  you  say  it  is  to  bo  handed 
to  the  Attorney-General  I  will  do  so  ;  but  I  should 
complain  that  the  same  facility  has  not  always  been 
exteniled  to  me. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — I  must  bear  the  brunt  of 
any  complaint. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — You  swore  an  information  before 
Mr.  Henn,  at  Castlebar,  against  a  man  on  a  charge  of 
treason  felony  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  charge  afterwards  altered  to  one  of  con- 
spiracy to  murder  ? — It  was. 

Your  information  was  read  over  to  you  and  signed 
by  you  ? — Yes. 

Did' you  swear  in  that  information  that  yon  never 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do  not 
remember. 

You  recollect  that  Deel  Castle  was  within  sik  miles 
of  Ballina  ? — It  was  within  three  miles. 

You  went  in  frequently  ? — Yes. 

Especially  on  market  and  fair  days  ? — Yes. 

You  used  to  go  often  to  Clarke's  publichoase  in 
Ballina  ?— Yes. 

Was  a  charge  made  against  you  by  Clarke  of  steal- 
ing £14  from  any  person  ? — Never. 

Do  you  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  deliberately  swear  that  no  such  charge  was 
brought  against  you  by  any  one  in  Ballina  ? — Never. 

While  you  were  in  Colonel  Cuff's  employment  there 
was  an  outrage  committed  in  the  house,  the  windows 
were  broken  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  brought  a  charge  against 
anyone  for  breaking  Colonel  Cuff's  windows? — Never. 

Were  you  ever  prosecuted  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  illicit  whisky  ? — Never. 

That  you  deliberately  swear  ? — Yes. 

For  having  it  in  your  possession  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  fined  for  that  ? — Yes. 

How  much  ?— £2. 

To  whom  did  you  pay  it  ? — To  a  policeman. 

To  a  policeman  ?    Not  to  a  magistrate  ? — No,  Sir. 


What  was  the  policeman's  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 
He  lived  in  Ballina  ;    I  cannot  recollect  his  name. 

You  said  a  while  ago  to  Sir  Charles  Russell  that 
old  Macaulay  had  reported  you  to  Colonel  Caff.  This 
report  occurred  before  you  gave  evidence  against  his 
son  ? — Oh,  I  suppose  so. 

Did  you  ever  ask  a  publican  near  to  loan  you  £2  lOs. 
to  give  to  a  person  to  shoot  old  Macaulay  ? — Never. 

That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  fire  two  shots  through  the  door  of  a 
publichouse  ? — Never. 

You  remember  the  shooting  at  Mr.  Tighe — tho 
horse  he  was  driving  was  shot,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  ono  ever  charge  you  with  that  outrage  ?— 
Never. 

No  policeman  ? — No. 

That  you  swear  ? — I  do. 

Previous  to  that  was  the  manager  of  the  National 
Bank  waylaid,  wounded,  and  robbed  between  Newport 
and  Castlebar  ? — I  heard  so. 

A  person  living  at  Deel  Castle  could  cross  the 
mountains  and  get  back  again  from  that  spot  in  one 
night  ?— Oh,  I  do  not  know. 

You  know  Inspector  Ball  very  well — he  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  your  house  ?— He  never  was  in 
my  house. 

You  deliberately  swear  that  Mr.  Ball  was  never  in 
your  house  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Did  you  over  brihg  any  charge  against  Mr.  Ball  ? — 
Never. 

Did  you  ever  mstruct  a  solicitor  to  bring  a  suit 
against  Mr.  Ball  for  £500  for  anything  ? — Never. 

That  you  swear  ? — I  do. 

When  did  Mr.  Ball  begin  giving  you  money  ? — About 
1880  or  1881. 

Where  did  he  give  you  the  mouey  first  ? — I  think  I 
went  to  his  house. 

What  did  he  give  you  on  that  occasion  ? — He  gave 
me  £1. 

What  was  that  for  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  never  asked 
him.     It  might  be  for  coming  so  far  to  see  him. 

When  did  you  get  the  next  sum  of  money  from  Mr. 
Ball  ?— I  do  not  know. 

You  swore  this  morning  that  you  kept  some  re- 
volvers for  young  Macaulay.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ball 
that  you  were  Macaulay's  armourer  ? — I  did. 

You  told  Mr.  Ball  on  each  occasion  when  you  heard 
an  outrage  was  to  be  committed  ? — I  told  him  every 
time  I  got  the  chance. 

And  he  knew  all  this  time  that  you  were  keeping 
these  revolvers  ? — I  suppose  so. 

Do  you  know  that  he  did  ? — I  do.  Sir. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crossmolina  conspiracy  case 
were  you  living  with  your  wife  ? — No,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  a  girl  named  Carson  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ruin  the  character  of  that  girl  ? — There  was 
some  talk  about  it. 

Did  she  live  with  you  afterwards  ? — She  did. 

She  was  not  your  wife  ? — No. 
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Was  it  Mr.  Ball  who  paid  your  wife's  passage  to 
America  ? — No. 

Who  did  ?— I  did. 

You  shifted  your  wife  out  of  the  way  ? — No,  Sir, 
she  went  of  her  own  accord.  I  had  money  of  my  own, 
upwards  of  £80,  and  I  drew  a  certain  sum  and  gave 
it  to  my  wife.  (The  witness  was  also  understood  to 
say  that  he  on  one  occasion  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  another  man.) 

While  you  were  giving  evidence  in  the  Crossmolina 
case  you  resided  in  Castlebar  Gaol  for  protection  ? — > 
Yes. 

Did  an  accommodating  Government  provide  lodgings 
there  for  the  girl  Carson  ? 

Mk.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
proper  way  of  putting  the  question. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Well,  my  Lord,  I  will  withdraw  that 
expression  and  apologize  for  it.  (To  witness.)  Did  the 
Government 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Yes,  that  will  do. 

Mr.  Davitt. — Did  the  Government  provide  lodgings 
for  the  girl  Carson  in  the  gaol  ? — No.  I  never  saw  her 
inside  Castlebar  Gaol. 

And  you  never  saw  her  inside  Cork  Gaol  or  any 
gaol  ? — Never. 

That  you  swear  ? — I  do. 

Where  was  she  living  while  you  were  in  the  prison  ? 
—I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  support  her  ? — No. 

Who  did  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Before  you  came  to  Ireland  you  were  in  America, 
and  you  lived  in  Pittsburg.  Did  you  have  a  quarrel 
with  any  one  in  Pittsburg  ? — No. 

You  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  revolver  ? — 
No. 

Did  you  not  own  to  some  one  in  Ballina  that  you 
had  shot  a  man  in  Pittsburg  ? — I  never  did. 

You  have  sworn  to-day  that  you  knew  P.  W.  Nally. 
Did  you  know  him  as  champion  athlete  of  the  West  of 
Ireland  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Had  he  the  reputation  in  that  part  of  being  an 
upright  and  honourable  young  man  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  had.  I  know  that  he  broke  the  headstone 
over  his  father's  grave. 

When  was  that  ?— In  July,  1882. 

Do  you  not  know  that  many  magistrates  and  police 
officers  were  friends  of  Nally's  ? — That  might  be  so.  I 
might  be  the  friend  of  magistrates  and  police  officers. 

But  they  might  not  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  you. 
you  have  told  Sir  Charles  Russell  this  morning  that 
young  Macaulay  gave  you  orders  to  go  to  Fenian 
meetings.  Did  Mr.  Ball  order  you  to  go  to  these 
meetings  ?— No. 

He  knew  you  were  going  ? — ^Yes. 

And  he  knew  you  had  the  revolvers  in  your  posses- 
fsion  ? — I  told  him  they  would  do  no  harm  while  they 
were  in  my  possession. 

Cross-examined  further  by  SiB  C.  EtrsSELL.— You 
told  us  you  were   sworn    in   by  Macaulay.    I   do   not 


know  whether  you  told  us  it  was  at  a  wake  ? — It  was 
the  night  of  a  wake. 

Very  well.  Is  it  true  that  before  you  were  so  sworn 
in  you  were  receiving  money  from  Mr.  Ball  ? — I 
believe  I  was  giving  information  to  Mr.  Ball  before 
I  was  sworn  in. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Ball  you  were  sworn  in  ? — I  did. 

Did  he  give  you  £2  before  you  were  sworn  in  ? — I 
am  not  sure. 

Is  this  true,  as  stated  in  the  depositions,  "  I  got 
£2  from  Mr.  Ball  before  Macaulay 's  wake  "  ?— I 
cannot  say  now  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 

"  I  had  some  slight  difference  with  my  wife.  It 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  she  took  a  drop  too  much.  I 
gave  her  all  the  money  to  go  to  America.  I  got  £2 
from  Mr.  Ball  before  the  wake  "  ? — I  cannot  say.  I 
had  no  occasion  to  get  money  from  Mr.  Ball. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon.  On 
its  reassembling, 

Sib  C.  Russell  said, — My  Lords,  before  this  wit- 
ness is  re-examined  I  wish  to  call  for,  and  put  in,  and 
have  read  the  letters  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and 
which  this  witness  says  he  wrote  to  the  police  from 
time  to  time.  Where  the  envelopes  are  not  post- 
marked so  as  to  fix  the  date  I  shall  require  the  police 
officers. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal.— I  was  going  to  point 
out,  my  Lords,  that  the  cross-examination  of  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  and  certainly  of  Mr.  Davitt,  made 
these  letters  evidence. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  do  not  agree  at  all  that  it  did 
make  them  evidence.  I  submit  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient, my  Lords,  if,  while  these  letters  are  being 
read,  the  witness  were  out  of  Court. 

The  Attoenby-Uenekal. — I  have  not  the  smallest 
objection  to  his  going  out  of  Court  while  they  are 
read,  bat  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
wish  to  put  questions  to  him  about  them  afterwards. 
(The  witness  then  withdrew.) 

The  Attqekey-Geneeal  then  read  the  following 
letters  : — 

Post  mark,  Feb.  23,  1881,  Ballina. 

"  Sir,— I  seen  two  letters  of  advice  to  Mr.  McCawley 
and  O'Hora.  I  told  you  they  were  going  to  leave 
this  country.  They  wrote  to  Mr.  Nally  and  O'Keane 
as  you  are  aware  of  this  before.  The  letters  of  advice 
came  in  my  name  through  the  colonel's  post  bag  in 
order  to  stop  any  suspicion.  I  knew  all  the  game. 
There  was  two  envelopes  ;  the  inside  one  for  Mr. 
McCawley,  but  through  my  ignorance  I  cut  the  end  of 
both  and  found  the  whole  contents.  A  letter  of  intro- 
duction was  asked  by  Mr.  McCawley  and  O'Hora. 
The  answer  from  Nally  and  O'Keane  : 

"  '  We  are  not  in  power  to  do  that  until  you  land  iu 
New    York.     You   must  get  it  through  the  head  office 

in if  you  get  it    all.     The    times  are  so  contrary 

there  is  nothing  allowed  to  be  carried.  All  those 
things  go  from  London  to  New  York  by  wire.  If  you 
take  my  advice,  you  won't  stir  one  inch.  If  you  go, 
there  is  another  to  take  your  post,  and  you  will  be 
branded  as  a  coward  for  ever.  The  advice  ol  our  leaders 
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is — No  man  stir  from  his  post  until  he  is  arrested,  and 
when  he  is  another  takes  his  post,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  spirit  alive.  Every  man  to  his 
post,  and  die  like  an  Irish  soldier. 

"  '  Don't  attempt  to  fly  from  the  Cause.  We  seen 
things  like  this  before,  and  by  keeping  quiet,  all  died, 
but  Keep  calm.  Make  no  moves.  Keep  no  Docu- 
ments, No  small  fire  arms  about  you,  Hold  no  Meet- 
ings, Take  up  all  subscriptions,  Look  after  all  Section 
Masters,  Keep  them  to  their  duty  and  all  will  go 
right,  You  know  how  to  manage  when  writing  to 
Killala,  Ballyoastle  or  elsewhere.  Don't  attempt  to 
stir  by  any  means.  If  I  was  sure  of  seven  years  I 
would  not  resign  my  post,  and  be  tor  ever  branded  as 
a  runaway.  Don't  for  God's  sake  flinch  a  foot.  There 
are  several  prepared  for  gaol,  and  has  their  flannel 
shirts  and  drawers  ready  for  the  Saxon  prison.  Hold 
a  firm  grip  Stand  your  ground. 

' '  '  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

"  '  Tbnneb.'  " 

"  This  is  the  name  he  gives  for  P.  W.  N.  O'Keane 
wrote  to  the  same  effect. 

' '  There  is  poteen  .  making  very  near  Derreen. 
Tuesday  it  will  be  run." 

Post  mark,  Dec.  19,  81. 

"  Sunday. 

"  Sir, — Yesterday  being  the  fair  day  of  Crossmolina, 
the  Moygawnagh  boys  was  there,  also  Burke  that  you 
spoke  to  me  about  some  time  ago. 

"  '  The  job  is  settled.  Burke  received  two  six- 
chamber  revolvers  from  Tom  Cawley.  The  job  is  to 
shoot  Wills,  Miss  Gardiner's  manager,  of  Farm  Hill. 
Wills  is  a  water  keeper.  The  intention  is  to  go  poach- 
ing on  the  river.  When  the  caudle  is  lit  Wills  will 
come,  and  then  to  be  at  him  from  behind  a  ditch  or 
bank  of  the  river. 

"  Burke  has  the  revolvers,  I  am  certain,  and  they 
must  be  returned  this  day  week,so  use  your  best  know- 
ledge and  try  to  trap  them. 

"  Mr.  Scott's  herd  was  visited  a  week  ago  and 
made  give  up  his  herding.  On  last  Wednesday  night 
another  boy  was  visited  at  Cloona  and  got  very  bad 
treatment,  as  he  was  supposed  to  give  information 
about  Gillispie's  poteen. 

"  After  beating  him  they  made  him  give  them 
money.  I  would  like  to  see  yon  soon,  and  I  will  tell 
you  who  the  parties  are.  Don't  be  severe  in  my 
poteen  case.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  D.  C." 

SiE  C.  KusSELL. — My  Lords,  in  the  next  case  there 
is  no  envelope.  There  is  clearly  a  note  that  it  was 
before  Mr.  Henn,  the  magistrate. 

The  Attoknet-Genebal. — ^And  it  was  also  produced 
by  the  Crown  and  identified  by  Colman  (reading)  :— 

No  envelope.  "  Monday,  October  31. 

"  Sir, — I  say  for  a  tact,  I  will  be  going  to  the  quay 
the  next  time  the  Ballina  boat  is  in,  and  some  of  my 
friends  will  be  with  me  to  procure  a  safe  means  of 
having  the  rifles  at  her  return.  Keep  very  steady. 
Don't  let  any  man  know  a  single  thing  concerning  the 
affair,  that  it  might  loose  out  by  any  means,  before 
you  get  the  whole  affair  into  your  hands.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  come,  as  I  have  read  two  letters  con- 
cerning them  last  week.  We  have  a  great  collection 
of  good  working  men,  as  the  old  fellows  was  getting 
up  the  money  very  slow. 

"  Any  place  you  menlilou  I  will  see  tow  hoaonci  in 


the    latter    of    this    week.     I  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  correspondence  is  carried  on  lately. 

"  Write  it  wish  to  see  me  any  time." 

Post  mark,  April  8,  82. 

"  D.C.     Saturday  morning. 

"  Sir, — There  is  some  of  your  police  letting  their 
tongues  loose.  McCawley  can  tell  about  Crean's  door 
being  kicked,  and  about  several  other  things,  but  .1 
suppose  he  does  not  know  who  gave  the  information. 
There  are  some  of  the  police  very  foud  of  being  in 
old  McGoldrick's,  and  it  must  be  from  there  he  hears 
these  things.  However,  don't  let  any  of  them  know 
that  you  get  a  letter  of  this  kind  as  a  rag  man  from 
Ballina  could  tell  out  here  that  it  was  by  letters  the 
information  was  given  to  the  officer  about  the  polccii 
and  several  other  things.  It  is  very  dangerous  to 
write  such  letters  these  times. 

"  You  may  be  inclined  enough  to  do  it,  but  whet* 
you  know  the  differ  so  well  it  would  stop  youalitllo. 

"  We  had  a  meeting  at  Killala  on  this  day  fort- 
night in  P.  Sweeney's.  Mr.  McCawley  went  from 
Crossmolina  on  a  post  car.  There  was  twelve  dele- 
gates all  together  ;  they  settled  on  shooting  Scott, 
Colonel  Goer's  agent.  There  is  £25  in  hand  to  give 
the  fellow  who  does  the  job.  There  will  be  some- 
thing done  about  this  place  surely,  as  the  other 
counties  is  complaining  of  Mayo. 

"  Yourself  bears  a  very  bad  name,  and  don't  put 
yourself  in  any  dangerous  way  if  you  can.  If  you 
wish  to  write  you  can,  but  put  the  directions  like 
my  writing. 

"  Deel  Castle.'.' 

The    next,  my  Lords,  has  no  envelope  ;  but  it  was  ex- 
hibited on  April  30,  1883. 

"  Sir, — I  will  depend  on  your  honour  to  see  this  all 
right.  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Ball  is  in  Ballina  or  not. 
Will  you  be  so  kind  enough  to  see  whether  he  is  or 
not.  The  time  is  short,  there  is  a  gentleman  to  be  shot 
on  Thursday,  at  three  o'clock.  It  is  very  hard  me  to 
let  this  be  done.  If  possible,  you  try  some. plan  to  see 
me  here  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  I  am  afraid  to  go 
see  Mr.  Ball.  If  you  let  me  know,  I  would  show  you  the 
place  the  job  is  going  to  be  done  ;  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost,  let  me  know  what  youthink  of  doing.  If  you 
would  drive  out  here  on  to-morrow  morning,  and  let 
me  know  if  Mr.  B.  is  at  home,  I  could  be  in  with  you 
and  see  him  ;  the  job  is  settled  on  yesterday.  There 
is  no  fail.  It  will  be  done,  surely  the  quicker  it  is 
looked  after  the  better. 

"  Show  this  to  Mr.  B.  to-day,  it  possible.  Let  it 
not  pass  to-morrow." 

The  next,  my  Lords,  was  not  sent  through  the  post. 
No  post  mark  or  date. 

"  I  wish  to  have  your  advice — the  gun  that  I  told 
you  was  to  come  in  my  name  has  arrived.  I  did  my 
duty  for  my  friends.  I  brought  it  from  the  station 
and  has  it  in  the  Cob  House  along  with  all  the  guns. 
It  is  an  Infield  rifle,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  George  Scott,  and  a  man  named  Leynard, 
who  swore  against  Tom  Daly,  who  is  in  Castlebar 
Gaol  at  present. 

"  Leynard  is  to  be  shot  at  Mr.  Pagett's  bog,  where 
he  goes  cutting  turf — they  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  house 
to  him — they  think  thepolice  is  watching  at  night,  &c. 
Scott  is  to  be  fired  at  from  some  hedge  or  other.  I 
don't  know  as  yet  where,  bnt  I  can  give  the  word 
when  the  gun  is  asked  from  me.  I  am  sure  there  can 
be  no  harm  done  while  I  have  it.  On  next  Monday 
there  will  be  a  great  meeting  at  Ealla,  aftec  tlie  races 
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of  Ballyhaunis.  Pat  Walsh,  of  Cooneal,  is  to  be  there, 
and  myself,  of  course,  got  notice  to  attend  as  one  of 
the  committee.  Let  me  know  will  I  keep  the  gun  or 
not." 

No  envelope. 

"  Sep.  30th.' 

"  Sir, — I  am  surprised  that  you  think  I  deceived 
you  so  much  ;  who  ever  you  enquired  of  you  did  not 
get  the  truth,  as  I  must  say.  There  was  no  such  thing 
you  say.  I  say  there  was.  You  can  find  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  that  on  the  Monday  before  the  1st,  did 
an  old  woman  belonging  to  the  Col.  drew  £10  and 
£20  notes." 

Sib  Charles  Eussell. — As  to  these  figures,  they 
would  appear  to  be  £1,020. 

The  Peesidknt. — I  should  rather  draw  the  inference 
from  the  look  of  it  that  it  means  £10  and  £20. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Eeid. — I  do  not  know  that  it  matters. 

The  Attokney-Gbnekal  (continuing)  :— 

*'  Instead  of  the  steward,  and  he  was  in  Ballioa  at 
the  same  time.  Also  enquire  did  Mrs.  Gardiner  and 
Mrs.  C.  call  to  the  bank  the  following  day  and  get 
the  same  money  changed,  as  the  notes  were  too  large, 
they  were  twenty  pound  notes.  King  was  at  Cross- 
molina,  as  it  was  on  that  Monday  he  sold  his  horse 
under  value  in  order  to  meet  the  steward,  as  McC.  and 
King  understood  it  was  him  that  would  draw  the 
money.  I  will  say  no  more  about  it,  but  the  clothes 
they  had  to  disguise  themselves  is  in  the  demesne  yet. 
I  told  you  that  at  the  tim^  I  went  to  shoot  Scott. 
Since  I  should  take  a  higher  place  in  the  ranks,  I  was 
80  well  praised  by  McCawley  that  P.  W.  N.  thought 
I  was  MeC.'s  only  friend,  and  McC.  thinks  it  is  so 
there  is  not  a  word  I  mark  in  your  letter  true.  Don't 
be  vexed  at  me  stand  so  stiff. 

"  The  last  letter  was  gone  before  I  got  this. 

"  McC.  came  to  me  to-day  and  got  one  revolver  ; 
told  me  Tom  Daly  wanted  it  to  have  Eouane  shot  on 
to-morrow.  I  could  not  write  to  you  sooner.  It  might 
be  like  other  things,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  There  was 
no  time  for  me,  &c.  Don't  think  I  am  making  a  fool 
of  you  ;    I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  try  it. 

**  If  yoa  enquire  I  use  falsehood  towards  you,  I 
would  not  care  to  write  any  more.     I  never  did. 

"  I  know  I  am  not  very  clever  with  the  pen.  I  can- 
not lay  things  before  you  as  they  ought.  I  know  I 
make  mistakes." 

"  Oct.  8,  82. 

"  Sunday  Morning. 

"  Sir, — I  told  you  before  about  the  revolver  McC. 
got  to  give  Daly  to  shoot  Eouane  on  this  day  week.  It 
was  so  stormy  that  Eouane  did  not  go  where  they  ex- 
pected to  meet  him,  that  is  between  Gortnarabba  and 
Woods  ;  so  they  had  Hogan  on  their  list  as  well  as 
him,  and  they  wanted  to  show  what  they  could  do  in 
spite  of  all  the  force.  Now  the  man  that  fired  at 
Hogan  is  from  Kilcummjn,  I  am  sure,  but  I  have  not 
got  his  name  as  yet,  but  I  am  going  to  the  Chapel  of 
Crossmolina  to-day  and  I  will  try  all  my  means 
to  know  it,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  it  I  will  send  it 
to  you.  Young  Munnelly  that  was  with  me  at  the 
time  of  Scott  was  with  the  fellow  that  fired,  but 
when  he  showed  Hogan  to  him  Munnelly  made  his  way 
to  Tom  Daly's  house,  and  was  there  when  the  police 
canle  to  Daly's.  Both  McC.  and  Daly  are  determined 
to  shoot  Mr.  Pagett  yet.  They  don't  care  only  show 
the  head  fellow  that  they  are  the  right  parties  that  is 
doing  the  work.  They  get  money  for  every  job  of  this 
kind. 


"  I  must  be  in  company  with  McC.  and  Daly  to-day 
if  possible,  and  I  will  find  the  fellow's  name  if 
I  can. 

"  This  is  all  truth, 

"  Yours, 
"  D.  C." 

"  15th  Oct.,  82. 

"  Sunday. 

"  Sir, — On  yesterday  there  was  a  lot  of  the  boys 
brought  by  Daly  to  cut  down  McC.  oats.  Daly  him- 
self was  there  also.  I  went  there  to  have  a  chat  with 
them  in  order  to  find  out  the  fellow's  name  that  fired 
the  shot.  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  him.  I  would  not 
ask  it  ;  you  know  it  would  look  queer.  What  I  have 
heard  from  Daly  yesterday  it  is  true.  Young  Munnelly 
showed  Hogan  to  the  fellow  and  stood  near  the  spot, 
took  the  revolver  from  him  and  has  it  yet.  Daly  says 
Munnelly  will  not  give  it  up  until  he  shoots  Eouane. 
Thp,  fellow  had  a  horse  with  him,  did  not  go  into  the 
town  at  all.  He  came  on  that  purpose,  brought  by 
Daly.  When  Munnelly  took  the  revolver  the  felloV 
rode  off  on  the  Ballina  road  and  Munnelly  made  home. 
The  time  Brown  was  fired  at  I  told  you  it  was  useless 
for  them  to  be  looking  for  anyone  about  Crossoaolina. 
I  told  you  they  were  from  Lahardann.  Now  if  you 
want  to  prov,e  what  I  tell  you,  say  nothing  about  this 
and  you  will  see  I  am  right,  and  O'Donnell,  Palmar's 
agent,  is  to  be  shot  some  place  about  Massbrook, 
possible  before  this  day  week.  There  is  five  pounds 
given  by  James  Daly,  of  Castlebar.  You  know  he  is  a 
cousin  of  MoC.  and  a  friend  ot  T.  Daly's. 

"  T.  Daly  is  gone  this  day  to  Lahardann  to  have  all 
arranged,  &c. 

"  The  box  to  blow  up  the  head  constable  or  the 
sergeant  in  Crossmolina  is  making  too.  It  may  fake  a 
week  before  it  is  ready— the  plan  now  is  to  send  it  by 
the  BelmuUet  car  from  Ballina,  or  to  meet  the  night 
car  coming  beyond  Crossmolina,  and  have  it  addressed 
for  some  gentleman,  then  to  write  to  the  head  and 
tell  him  that  it  was  a  box  of  revolvers,  and  the 
moment  he  touched  the  lid  all  exploded,  but  it  will 
be  roped  well,  and  will  be  a  great  invention.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  drop  them  into  your  hands  quietly. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"  This  is  all  true." 

"  Oct.  17,  82. 

"  Sir, — If  you  work  up  Munnelly  well,  I  am  sure 
he  will  give  in  and  turn  on  the  foxes.  The  revolver 
is  .still  in  .his  possession.  When  I  posted  the  last 
letter  I  did  not  know  Munnelly  was  re-arrested.  Eely 
upon  what  I  told  you  in  my  last.  On  Wednesday  next 
the  attempt  will  be  made  on  O'Donnell,  that  is  if 
you  don't  stop  it. 

"  If  I  did  not  let  you  know,  you  would  find  it 
would  be  true. 

"  I  was  in  Ballina  a  short  time  ago  ;  myself  and 
MoC.  met  Mat  Melvin,  of  Ballybrooney  ;  he  is  the 
boy  for  that  place. 

"  Mr.  Valentine  Knox,  of  Palmerstown,  was  agent 
for  Ballybrooney.  Melvin,  McC,  and  a  fellownamed 
Flanigan,  a  Land  Leaguer  from  Cooneal,  and  myself, 
settled  on  having  Mr.  Knox  shot  the  following  week. 
When  I  came  home  I  told  a  lady  friend  of  his  to  tell  him 
to  have  police  protection  immediately  as  his  life  stood  in 
danger  ;  she  did  so  immediately,  and  he  gave  up  the 
agency.  .  .  .  Well  I  did  not  mind  letting  you 
know  anything  about  that,  and  were  it  not  that  there 
was  something  about  the  robbery  I  would  never  think 
ot    writing   such  a  false  story  to  you.    Let   me   know 
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what  you  think  about  the  box,  if  it  could    te  managed 
to  catch  them  hiding  it." 

The  witness  was  thenre-examinedby  the  Attoenby- 
Gknbkal. — When  did  you  last  go  to  America  ? — About 
Bve  years  ago. 

Was  that  directly  after  the  trial  about  which  you 
have  given  evidence  ? — A  short  time  after. 

Have  you  been  working  in  America  since  ? — Yes, 
nearly  all  the  time. 

You  have  stated  that  you  bought  some  property. 
With  what  money  did  you  buy  it  ? — With  the  money  I 
got  from  the  Government. 

Have  you  asked  anybody  directly  or  indirectly  for 
money  for  giving  evidence  in  this  case  ? — Never. 

Either  Mr.  Soames  or  anybody  else  who  has  seen 
yon  ? — No. 

Have  you  mentioned  the  subject  of  remuneration  or 
reward  to  anybody  ? — Never. 

Had  you  any  promise  from  anybody  before  you  left 
America  ? — No. 

You  have,  I  understand,  been  working  on  a  railway 
and  getting  about  £10  a  month  ? — Yes. 

How  much  money  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Ball  in 
1880,  1881,  and  1882  for  giving  information  ?— £5  or 
£6  altogether. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  with  reference  to  some  of 
these  letters.  In  a  letter  of  August  6,1881,  "  Scrab  " 
is  mentioned.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  ? — He  was 
P.  W.  Nally's  brother. 

Did  you  know  him  yourself  ? — I  did. 

Where  did  he  live  ? — In  the  same  house  with  his 
brother. 

Who  is  Canoe  ? — O'Keane. 

There  is  in  this  letter  a  reference  to  an  offer  of 
money  (£20,000)  by  the  leaders.  Did  Macaulay  ever 
say  anything  to  you  about  any  money  being  oSEereJ  by 
any  of  the  leaders  ? — I  am  not  sure. 

In  the  letter  of  October  12,  1881,  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  "  Harris."  Do  you  know  who  Harris  was  ? — 
No. 

"  Harrington,  I  dare  say,  is  the  Kerry  spouter." 
Did  you  know  him  ? — No. 

"  There  would  be  a  general  order  given  to  you  to 
break  up  the  League.  It  would  not  be  prudent 
presently.  Must  wait  until  we  see  them  act  in  test 
cases."  Was  any  order  given  in  your  district  to  break 
up  the  League  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an  order  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Macaulay  or  Nally  doing  any- 
thing to  break  up  the  League  ? — No. 

Look  at  this  letter  (produced).  In  whose  hand- 
writing is  it  ?— P.  W.  Nally's. 

It  was  produced  for  the  Crown,  my  Lords,  in  the 
case  of  "The  Queen  v.  Macaulay  "  on  September  20, 
1883    (Letter  read)  ;— 

"  26,  Sherwood-street,  Manchester, 

"  October  18,  1881. 

"  My  dear  Friend,— Yours  to  hand  in  due  course. 
I  was  very  well  pleased  at  hearing  from  you.  I 
would   have   replied  ere  this,  but  am  waiting  to  hear 


from  headquarters.  I  have  sent  you  an  address  and 
asked  parties  responsible  for  Leinster  to  look  after 
that  locality.  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  business 
your  side  of  the  Shannon.  Therefore  I  could  not  take 
it  upon  myself  to  send  a  traveller  for  firm.  I  dare 
say  you  will  hear  from  some  of  the  Dublin  friends 
soon.  I  trust  in  the  meantime  that  you  will  set  to 
work. 

"  With  regard  to  the  arrests  it  is  the  very  best 
thing  for  the  people,  as  it  shows  plainly -there  is 
nothing  to  be  got  from  England.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  Irishmen  to  .fall  in  and  give  a  helping 
hand  in  oij3  direction  only.  We  must  no  longer  be 
beggars  ;  what's  ours  by  right  we  will  have. 

"Should  you  require  another  copy  of  constitution 
I  will  send  it. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Tom  Macaulay 's 
mother  is  dead.  I  just  read  an  account  in  Western 
paper. 

' '  I  purpose  writing  to  him  to-day.  For  the  past 
week  half  the  Leaguers  here  joined  our  firm.  All 
agree  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  work.  I 
hope  the  people  will  act  cautiously  and  wisely  during 
coming  winter  months.  Any  party  guilty  of  com- 
mitting outrages  on  property  is  an  enemy  of  Ireland. 

"  If  a  party  does  wrong  let  him  be  dealt  with  in  a 
proper  manner. 

"  When  traveller  goes  your  way  he  will  make 
inquiries  into  past  grievances  and  right  them  if 
brought  under  his  notice. 

"  I  hops  your  health  is  good  once  more. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  yours  sincerely, 

"  O'DOWD." 

At  the  trial  at  Cork  did  any  question  arise  about 
the  League  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

As  far  as  you  remember  was  the  League  ever 
mentioned  at  that  trial  ? — I  believe  not. 

What  were  the  prisoners  indicted  for  ? — Conspiracy 
to  murder. 

They  were  tried  twice  and  you  gave  evidence  on 
both  occasions  ? — Yes. 

With  conspiring  to  murder  whom  were  they 
charged  ? — George  Scott,  Leonard,  James  Scott,  and 
Hogan. 

You  were  cross-examined  by  Dr.  Webb,  the  counsel 
tor  the  prisoners  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  asked  the  same  questions  at  the  trial  as 
you  have  been  asked  to-day  by  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

And  did  you  give  at  both  trials  the  same  answers  as 
you  have  given  here  to-day  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  the'  interval  between  the  trials  at 
Cork  ? — About  three  months. 

You  have  stated  that  Macaulay  told  you  that  you 
were  doing  the  work  of  the  League.  What  was  the 
conversation  1 — Yes  ;  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  1881, 
about  the  time  when  Hogan's  house  was  fired  into. 
Macaulay  said  that  we  were  not  to  show  ourselves  as 
prominent  Leaguers, 

Was  Macaulay  on  the  platform  at  the  Land  League 
meeting  as  to  which  you  have  spoken  ? — He  was. 

You  have  mentioned  a  box  which  was  to  bo 
used  to  kill  some  policemen.  Was  that  box  produced 
at  one  of  the  trials  f — It  was. 

In  Cork  ?— Yes. 

Was  there    any    evidence   besides   your   own    with 
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reference  to  the  discOTery  of  the  box  and  its  pro- 
duction ? — There  was. 

You  have  mentioned  a  man  named  O'Hara.  Who 
was  he  ? — He  kept  a  publicholiBe  at  Crossmolina. 

Was  O'Hara    a   member   of  the  League  ? — I  beliere 

BO. 

You  say  in  one  of  your  letters,  "  Mr.  Scott's  herd 
was  visited  a  week  ago  and  made  give  up  his  herding." 
What  was  Mr.  Scott's  Christian  name  ? — It  was  Mr. 
George  Scott,  to  murder  whom  an  attempt  was  after- 
wards made. 

How  did  you  know  that  the  herd  was  visited  and 
gave  up  his  holding  ? — Macaulay  told  me.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  myself. 

You  say  in  one  letter,  "  Pat  Walsh,  of  Cooneal,  is 
to  be  there."  Where  is  Cooneal  ? — About  three  miles 
from  Deel  Castle.     There  was  a  branch  at  Cooneal. 

Who  was  Pat  Walsh  ? — He  was  a  centre. 

Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  Cooneal  branch  of 
the  Land  League  ? — I  heard  so. 

Now,  as  to  the  letter  beginning,  ' '  I  am  surprised 
that  you  think  I  deceived  you  so  much.  Whomever  you 
inquired  of  you  did  not  get  the  truth.  There  was  no 
such  thing  you  say.  I  say  there  was.  You  can  find 
from  the  Provincial  Bank  that  on  the  Monday  before 
the  1st  an  old  woman  belonging  to  the  Col.  drew  £10 
and  £20  notes."  How  much  money  altogether  did  you 
mean  ? — I  guess  it  was  £200  in  £10  and  £20  notes. 

What  did  you  know  about  that  money  that  made  you 
write  this  ? — I  heard  that'  parties  were  to  take  it  off 
the  steward  when  he  came  from  the  bank. 

And  you  informed  the  police  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

Now,  when  did  your  wife  go  to  America  ? — I  mis- 
remember  the  date. 

Was  it  before  1880  ? — It  was  about  that  time. 

Did  you  know  J.  Higgins  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  or  not  ? — I  do  not  know. 

The  President. —In  what  form  have  you  got  these 
depositions,  Mr.  Eeid  ? 

Mr.  Bbid. — In  print,  my  Lord,  it  is  a  copy  supplied 
to  the  counsel  for  the  defence  by  the  Crown. 

The  Pkesident. — When  yon  have  done  with  them 
will  you  hand  them  in  ?  We  should  like  to  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Eeid.— Certainly,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Davitt. — May  I  ask  the  witness  some  questions, 
my  Lord? 

The  Peesident.— Well,  if  it  is  anything  which  you 
omitted  before. 

The  witness  was  then  further  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Davitt. — ^You  said  you  saw  Macaulay  on  the  platform 
of  a  Land  League  meeting ;  could  not  a  man  be  on  the 
stage  there  without  being  a  Land  Leaguer  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know  ? — Yes. 

Was  that  the  only  meeting  you  ever  attended? — Yes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  this  or  not  ;  are 
vou  aware  that  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  West  of 
Ireland  in  connexion  with  these   meetings  to  charge  a 


shilling  for  admission  to  defray  expenses  ? — No,  I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

Then  you  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a  man  could 
go  on  the  platform  without  being  a  Land  Leaguer  ?— 
No,  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that  point. 

You  have  said  you  asked  no  money  from  The  Times 
or  the  Government  for  coming  here  ? — I  have  not. 

You  did  not  ask  for  any  money  before  giving 
evidence  in  the  Crossmolina  case  ? — No. 

But  you  got  £1,000  ?— Yes. 

And  then  you  only  travelled  from  Deel  Castle  to 
Cork  ? 

The  President. — I  understand  that  that  money  was 
to  allow  him  to  go  out  of  the  country. 

Cross-examination  continued. — The  trial  was  for 
conspiracy  to  murder  ? — I  believe  so. 

And  you  have  told  the  Attorney-General  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  Land  League  at  that  trial, 
either  by  you  or  by  the  prosecution  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  mention  was  made  of  it  except  with  regard  to 
J.  Scott,  and  the  receipt  of  £10  from  the  Land 
League.    That  is  all  I  recollect. 

The  Attoenby-Genebal. — My  Lords,  I  am  told 
that  the  date  of  the  trial  was  March,  1884. 


Francis  Connor,  examined  by  the  Attoeney-'^ 
General,  said  : — I  am  a  constable  in  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Constabulary  and  am  now  stationed  at  Balla,  county 
Mayo.  In  April,  1880,  I  was  stationed  at  Crossmolina. 
I  know  Thomas  Macaulay.  I  was  present  at  his  arrest 
in  March,  1881. 

Do  you  know  whether  T.  Macaulay  was  a  Land 
Leaguer  or  not  ? — When  I  escorted  him  to  Dublin  he 
was. questioned  by  a  reporter  in  my  presence,  and  he 
said,"  I  am  both  a  Nationalist  and  a  Land  Leaguer." 

Was  Daly  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — He  said  he  was.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  him  with  a  Laud  League  card  on  him, 
in  the  band  of  his  hat. 

Do  you  remember  Joseph  Hogan  ? — Yes.  He  was 
boycotted. 

Do  you  remember  at  the  time  that  Hogan  was  boy- 
cotted seeing  any  men  writing  down  apparently  the 
names  of  people  who  came  to  the  shop  ? — That  is 
William  Hogan.  He  had  a  hardware  shop  in  the  main 
street  of  Crossmolina.  I  remember  seeing  Thomas 
Daly  and  another  man  whom  I  did  not  know  apparently 
writing  down  names  of  people  who  came  to  the  shop. 
Daly  is  the  same  man  I  afterwards  arrested. 

Por  what  was  William  Hogan  boycotted  ? — I  believe 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  politics. 

Did  you  search  Daly's  house  ?— I  was  one  of  those 
who  did. 

Did  you  find  any  receipts  there  ? — Yes,  I  saw  the 
documents,  but  I  have  not  got  them.  I  took  two  or 
three  to  the  district  inspector.  They  were  receipts 
from  the  Land  League  office  in  Dublin,  I  think. 

Eeceipts  for  Land  League  subscriptions  ?— Yes, 
duplicate  receipts. 

Was  Anthony  Henry,  of  Boy  Geesala,  a  Lsuwl 
Leaguer  ? — I  do  not  know. 
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Did  you  find  that  letter  (handing  letter  to  witness)  ? 
•—Yes,  in  Daly's  house. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  prove  this  letter  now,  but  I 
■wish  merely  to  identify  it. 

Mr.  Ebid. — If    your    Lordships    think   that   this   is 
covered  by  your  former  ruling,  I  do  not  object. 
The  President.— Yes,  I  think  it  is. 
The  Attorney-Geneeal  then  read  the   following 
letter  : — 

"  February  1st,  1881.  Mr.  T.  Daily,  Crossmolina. 
"  Dear  Brother, — I  feel  happy  to  have  to  inform 
you  that  I'  reached  home  before  the  thaw  came  on, 
yet  it  was  very  difficult  as  there  was  no  chance  of 
conveyance  besides  bare  '  poles.'  I  was  well  pleased 
of  the  information  you  gave  respecting  our  cause. 
About  180  true  boys  look  to  me  for  information  and 
material  to  suit  their  purpose,  and  as  it  was  near 
time  for  us  to  become  practical  workmen,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  and  look  out  for  geir.  My  only  help  in 
this  locality  is  Mrs.  Keane,  whom  we  may  reckon  a 
second  Joan  of  Arc. 

"  Being  a  reader  of  the  Irish  WorM  those  8  or  9 
years  past,  I  know  that  there  must  be  means  or  material 
easier  got  than  what  had  been  laid  down  to  me  by  our 
District  Centre,  Martin  Conway,  who  exacts  Is.  4a. 
per  month  of  each  member  until  all  are  supplied  with 
arms.  Now  this  tax  was  too  heavy  on  poor  people, 
who  cannot  afford  to  keep  tobacco  to  their  pipe. 

"  They  are  ready  and  willing  for  any  emergency, 
but  what  can  they  do  empty  handed  ? 

"  What  arms  can  be  sent  into  this  District  might 
have  been  easier  conveyed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Arms  Act.  An  opportunity  now  presents  itself,  if  it 
can  be  availed  of.  Mrs.  Keane's  carts  are  for  going 
to  Ballina  this  week.  Please  let  me  know  immediately 
if  the  arms  are  forthcoming,  also  if  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  go  out.  I  would  be  time  enough  in  a  day 
or  two  after  the  carts. 

' '  Yours  truly,  in  the  good  cause, 
"  Anthony  Henry, 
"  Eoy  Geesala, 

"  Bangor,  Ennis." 
Examination   continued.— Who  is  Mrs.  Keane  ? — She 
kept  a  publichouse  near  Eimis. 

Do  you  know  Peter  Harrison,  of  Grange  ? — Yes,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

Was  James  King,  of  Dereen  ? — By  repute  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer. 

Edward  Clarke,  of  Ballymanagh  ?— He  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  League. 
Were  any  meetings  held  at  his  house  ? — I  believe  so, 
Richard    Halloran  ? — He   was    a    Land    Leaguer    by 
repute. 

Benjamin  Kane  and  Thomas  Bnrke,  of  Fairfield  ?— 
They  were  both  members  of  the  Land  League. 

When  was  the  Crossmolina  branch  of  the  League 
established  ? — In  1879.  E.  Cox  was  the  president, 
J.  Kenny  the  treasurer,  and  W.  M'Cormiok  was  also 
an  officer. 

Do  you  know  the  officers  of  the  Ardagh  branch  ?— 
No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Eeid. — Was  this  letter  of 
the  1st  of  February,  1881,  put  in  in  the  depositions 
at  the  Crossmolina  trial  ?— Yes. 


You  say  that  Macaulay  made  a  statement  to  a, 
reporter  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?— 
Yes. 

When  was  that  ?— On  the  11th  of  March,  1881. 

To  what  reporter  ? — 1  could  not  tell  you. 

Of  what  paper  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  I  took  no 
note  at  the  time. 

Did  you  ever  give  any  evidence  on  that  subject? — No, 

When  were  you  first  asked  whether  any  such  con- 
versation took  place  ?  When  did  you  first  mention 
the  conversation  to  anybody  ? — Since  I  have  been  in 
London. 

To-day  ?— No. 

When  ? — Nine  days  ago. 

Have  you  ever  mentioned  this  conversation  until 
some  date  in  1889  ? — It  js  possible  I  may  have. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  ? — I  will  swear  I  may 
have  done  so. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  mentioned  that  conversa- 
tion  to  any  human  being  between  March  11,  1881, 
and  a  date  in  1889  ? — I  will  not  swear. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  it  at  the  Crossmolina 
trial  ? — No. 

Then  how  do  you  recollect  the  date  March  11, 
1881  ? — 1  had  a  note  of  the  hour  Macaulay  was 
a  rested. 

Was  there  anything  at  that  time  about  Macaulay 
being  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

Macaulay's  connexion  with  the  Land  Leagne  was 
not  a  matter  which  was  considered  at  this  trial  ?— • 
No. 

Was  there  anything  to  fix  in  your  memory  the  states 
ment  you  say  Macaulay  made  to  the  reporter  ? — ^Yes  I 
the  fact  of  escorting  him  to  Dublin. 

Was  there  anything  to  fix  in  your  mind  this  con- 
versation which  you  say  took  place  in  18811' — Yes  ;  the 
fact  of  the  statement  coming  from  him  was  sufficient 
to  fix  it  in  my  mind. 

Did  it  surprise  you  ? — No. 

Then  why  did  it  arrest  your  attention  ? — Any  word 
that  passed  between  any  one  we  were  escorting  and 
any  one  else  we  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  note  of. 

Taking  a  mental  note  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  quartered  near  Crossmolina  ? — I  was 
stationed  there. 

Did  you  ever  see  Macaulay  at  the  Crossmolina 
League  offices  ? — There  was  no  such  thing  as  offices. 

Did  yon  ever  know  of  a  meeting  of  the  Crossmolina 
branch  at  all  ?— No,  except  when  it  was  established, 
in  1879. 

After  that  did  you  hear  of  their  meeting,  either  in 
public  or  private  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Had  the  Crossmolina  branch  any  active  existence  at 
all  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its  officers  doing  any 
business  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  known  the  secretary  meet 
tenants  on  a  market  day  on  the  bridge  and  advise 
them  to  go  and  give  to  Joseph  Keely  the  amount  they 
had  to  pay. 

When  was  that  ?— In  1880  and  1881. 

Except  that  instance  did  you  ever  know  of  the  brancn 
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League  either  meeting  or  transacting  any  business  ? — 
No. 

Was  not  Macaulay  well  known  to  be  hostile — 
extremely  hostile — to  the  League  ? — I  always  under- 
stood he  was  a  Nationalist. 

And  opposed  to  the  Land  League  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that. 

Did  you  not  understand  that  ? — No,  Sir,  I  never  so 
understood. 

Now,  you  said  that  certain  persons  were  members  of 
the  Land  League,  and  I  think  you  mentioned  King, 
Clarke,  Burke,  and  others  ;  how  did  you  know  they 
were  Land  Leaguers  ? — I  had  it  from  Burke's  own 
lips  that  he  was. 

King  ?  Did  he  tell  you  ? — No  ;  I  only  knew  him 
as  a  Leaguer  by  repute. 

What  is  your  ground  except  what  you  have  heard 
from  other  people  for  saying  that  Clarke,  King,  and 
others  were  Land  Leaguers  ? — It  was  so  reported  to 
me  in  conversation  ;  that  is  all. 

You  searched  Daly's  house  and  found  some  receipts  ? 

Yes.  I  gave  them  to  an  inspector.  I  have  not  seen 
them  since. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — You  said  that  you 
saw  persons  standing  on  the  bridge  asking  tenants  to 
go  and  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  know  that  these  subscriptions  were  only 
paid  once  a  year  ? — These  were  parties  who  were  not 
likely  to  have  paid  it. 

Yon  have  lived  in  Crossmolina  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  how  long  have  you  known  Macaulay  ? — For 
seven  years  before  he  was  arrested. 

Am  I  to  understand'  that  you  did  not  know  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  until  you  heard 
him  tell  a  reporter  so  on  the  way  to  Dublin  ? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Lockwood. — 'With  regard  to 
these  receipts,  were  they  receipts  given  by  persons 
to  whom  money  had  been  advanced  ? — I  cannot  say. 
The  only  thing  I  saw  was  that  they  were  headed 
"  Land  League  "  oflSce. 

Can  you  give  the  form  in  which  the  receipts  were 
drawn  ? — I  cannot. 

Were  they  blank  forms  ?— They  were  partly  written 
on. 

So  far  as  you  saw,  was  the  whole  document  com- 
pleted ?— Yes  ;    except  the  signatures. 

What  were  the  amounts  ? — One  was  for  £5. 

Were  they  stamped  ? — No. 

I  am  not  making  a  stamp  objection.  (A  laugh.) 
When  you  have  charge  of  a  prisoner  and  he  makes  a 
statement,  do  you  generally  take  it  down  ?— Some- 
times. 

Is  it  your  duty  to  take  it  down  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attobney-Genbkal.— The 
Land  League  at  Crossmolina  did  not  show  itself 
much  ? — No. 

It  had  no  rooms  or  office  whatever,  and  did  its  busi- 
ness, so  to  speak,  quietly  'i — Yes. 

You  have  told  us  that  nothing  was  said  at  the  Cross- 
molina   trial    about    the    Land    League— nothing   was 


given  in  evidence  with  regard  to  it  ;  can  you  tell  me 
was  there  any  means  of  keeping  Land  Leaguers  ofi  the 
jury  ? 

The  Peesident  was  understood  to  rule  that  this 
question  could  not  be  put. 

£e-examination  resumed. — As  I  understand,  these  re- 
ceipts were  partly  filled  up  but  not  signed.  You  showed 
them  to  your  superior  oflicer  ? — ^Yes. 

Sergeant  John  Anderson  was  then  called  and 
examined  by  Mr.  MUEPHY.  He  said,— I  am  stationed 
at  Killala,  county  Mayo.  In  March,  1882,  I  saw 
Thomas  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Daly  come  into  Killala 
from  the  Crnssmolina  district.  I  watched  them  and 
saw  them  at  Pat  Sweeney's  publichouse,  where  they 
met  a  great  number  of  people.  Among  those  I 
saw  go  to  the  meeting  at  Sweeney's  publichouse 
were  Pat  Durkan,  Eichard  Molloy,  and  Pat  Flan- 
agan. Dnrkan  was  secretary  of  the  Killala 
branch  of  the  League.  Higgins,  the  treasurer  of 
the  branch,  was  also  there  ;  Molloy  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  branch.  Matthew  Melville,  an  official 
of  the  Ballysakeery  branch,  and  Pat  Walsh  were 
present.  In  consequence  of  what  I  saw  I  cautioned 
Sweeney  about  holdiug  the  meeting.  Melville  was 
convicted  in  1881  for  intimidating  John  and  William 
Hogan.  On  Melville's  arrest  Flanagan  and  Walsh 
left  the  country.  Flanagan  was  secretary  of  the 
Ballysakeery  branch  of  the  League. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  LocKWOOD. — At  what  time 
of  the  day  was  this  meeting  at  Sweeney's  house  ? — 
From  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  7  in  the 
evening. 

What  is  Sweeney  ?— A  publican. 

And  the  people  trooped  into  his  house  in  ones  and 
twos  ? — Yes,  sometimes  n.ore.  At  one  time  his  house 
was  crowded. 

What    was    going    on    in    Killala,  was    it  a  fair  ?— 
Nothing  whatever  ;    it  was  an  ordinary  holiday. 

Don't  you  find  that  on  holidays  publichouses  are  a 
good  deal  frequented  ? — Not  in  a  small  place  like 
Killala. 

How  many  publichouses  are  there  there  ? — Ten. 
(Laughter.) 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — These  publichouses 
are  intended  for  people  to  go  in  ? — Certainly. 

You  have  seen  a  number  of  people  going  into  the 
same  publichouse  ? — Yes. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  going  inside  a  public- 
house  ? — No. 

Ke-examined  by  theATTOEHEY-GENBEAL.— Did  you 
make  a  report  to  your  superior  officer  ?— Yes  ;  the 
same  day. 

Is  that  the  report  ?— Yes  (identifying  document). 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal  then  read  the  report  as 
follows  : — 

"  Confidential. 

"  County  of  Mayo. 
"  Killala,  26  March,  1882. 
"  I  have   to   report   that  on   yesterday,  25th  inst., 
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Thomas  Macaulay  and  Thomas  Daly, released  suspects, 
visited  this  town.  Immediately  after  they  arrived  I 
and  Sub-constables  Frian  and  Sampson  placed  our- 
selves in  diiferent  parts  of  the  town  to  watch  their 
movements  without  exciting  suspicion.  They  met  as 
if  pre-arranged  several  persons  occasionally  during  the 
day.  As  if  casually  they  met  Matthew  Melville  and 
Fat  Flanagan  of  Ballybrooiiey,  James  McLoughlin  of 
Moyne,  Pat  Durban,  John  Finnery,  Kichard  Mulloy, 
and  Thomas  Higgins,  of  Killala.  They  visited  Pat 
Sweeney's,  John  Doohers 's,  Anthony  Kearney 's,aiid  Pat 
Gelevary's,  publicans,  but  only  for  a  short  time  each 
time.  There  appeared  to  be  more  than  usual  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  town  apparently  not  doing  any 
business.  They  met  the  country  boys,  and  they  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  it  was  not  the  first  time  they  met. 
There  was  one  of  the  MoGurrins  and  others  I  did  not 
know  from  the  Ballycastle  sub-district,  and  a  man 
named  Gillespie  and  Gelevary  from  Farmhill  sub- 
district.  I  entered  all  the  publichouses  mentioned  on 
our  map  and  searched  the  rooms  and  any  places  that  a 
meetintr  could  be  held,  and  found  no  persons  congre- 
gated together  that  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  a 
meeting  was  held.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
any  arrangements  made  or  business  transacted  was 
done  by  a  casual  meet  on  the  street.  In  a  conversa- 
tion Melville  had  with  John  Farrell  relative  to  Mr. 
Knox  of  Castlereagh  he  made  use  of  the  expression 
that  he  was  guided  by  a  devil  in  the  townland  of 
Ballybroon,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  alluded  to  Tom 
Knight,  in  consequence  of  which  I  would  suspect  that 
they  might  injure  him  or  his  property  in  some  way, 
and  therefore  will  have  patrols  frequently  in  that 
direction.  I  beg  to  add  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Irishman  newspaper  came  here  through  the  post-ofBee 
directed  to  nearly  all  the  people  in  the  district, 
magistrates  and  others,  on  yesterday  morning. 
"  Frederic  Ball,  Esq.,  Sub-Inspector." 


Mr.  Joseph  Soames  was  recalled  and  examined  by 
the  Attokkey-Genbbal. — When  did  you  first  hear  the 
name  of  the  witness  Colman  ? — I  knew  of  his  evi- 
dence on  the  conspiracy  case  some  time  ago. 

When  did  you  first  hear  of  him  as  a  witness  here  ? — 
Shortly  before  Christmas. 

Did  you  communicate  with  him  ? — No. 

How  did  you  hear  about  him  ? — A  communication 
was  made  to  me  by  Head  Constable  Preston.  I  in- 
structed a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  Colman  asking  him 
to  come  over.     I  first  saw  him  about  eight  days  ago. 

Was  any  money  offered  him  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

The  President. — It  is  unusual  to  give  evidence  on 
such  a  matter  unless  it  is  suggested  in  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  KllD. — Has  he  come  at  his 
own  expense  ? — He  has. 

Do  you  suggest  that  he  is  not  to  be  recouped  ? — 
There  is  no  arrangement  for  payment.  Whatever  pay- 
ment I  make  will  be  a  purely  voluntary  one.  .  There 
has  been  no  remuneration  promised. 

Did  Preston  show  you  the  letter  he  received  from 
Colman  ?— No. 

Did  he  communicate  with  any  other  witnesses  ? — I 
think  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  LoCKWOOD.— What  is 
Preston  ?— A  menjber  of  the  Irish  constabulary. 


But  he  is  not  in  Ireland  ?— No,  he  is  here. 

How  long  has  he  been  here  ? — Ott  and  on  for  some 
time. 

About  how  long  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  now.  I  have  a 
book  in  my  office  showing  the  attendance  of  every 
single  witness. 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — What  issue  does  this 
lead  to  ? 

Mr.  LoCKWOOD. — If  your  Lordship  asks  me,  I  should 
say  it  is  very  material 

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— Tell  me  what  is  tha 
issue  ? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — If  your  Lordship  will  give  me  per- 
mission I  will  state.  My  object  in  asking  the  question 
is  this  

Me.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith.— But  what  issue  is  this? 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  am  not  being  cross-examined, 
my  Lord 

The  President. — You  are  asked  to  answer  by  my 
Brother  Smith. 

Mr.  LocKWOOD. — I  was  doing  bo,  my  Lord.  The 
question  was  put  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  long  this  Irish  constable  had  been  in  this  country 
and  what  connexion  there  was  between  him  and  the 
witnesses  called  on  behalf  of  The  Times. 

The  President. — That  has  no  bearing  on  the  issue 
before  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  restrain  the  examination 
to  matters  material  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — To  an  intimation  by  your  Lord- 
ship expressed  in  that  way  I  at  once  bow.  (To  wit- 
ness.)'You  have  heard  the  name  of  Thomas  Walsh  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  sending  over  of  arms  ? — 
Yes. 

Have  you  been  in  communication  with  him  ? — I  have. 

For  how  long? — I  have  seen  him  possiblythree  times. 

Where  ? — At  the  ofiice  of  his  solicitor  in  London. 

When  did  you  first  see  him  ? — I  cannot  say. 

How  long  before  Christmas  should  you  think  ? — I 
should  think  a  month. 

Have  you  paid  money  to  him  ? — No  ;  not  directly. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  not  directly  "  ? — I  gave  his 
solicitor  money  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses- 
How  much  money  have  you  indirectly  paid  him  ? — He 
has  had  from  £30  to  £35. 

From  whom  ? — From  Mr.  Abrahams,  his  solicitor. 

That  is  money  for  which  you  are  responsible  ?— I 
gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Abrahams. 

Where  did  he  come  from  ? — At  one  time  he  was  in 
penal  servitude. 

He  is  not  in  penal  servitude  now.  Where  did  he 
come  from  ? 

The  President. — I  cannot  see  what  bearing  this  has 
on  the  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — This  man  Walsh's  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  supply  of  arms,  and 
I  should  have  thought  we  were  entitled  to  ascertain 
what  communications  have  passed  between  this  man 
Walsh  and  The  Times. 

The  President. — I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  the 
examination. 
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The  witness. — Thomas  Walsh  has  been  spirited  away, 
my  Lord. 

The  Pbesident.— I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  the 
examination.    How  is  this  material  ? 

Mr.  LocKwooD. — Surely,  my  Lord,  it  is  material  for 
US  to  show  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  case- 
namely,  the  supply  of  arms — under  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  witnesses  who  were  called  hy^my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Murphy  yesterday  spoke— surely  it  is 
material  that  we  should  show  what  has  passed  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  The  Times  and  Thomas 
Walsh  in  connexion  with  that  part  of  the  case. 

The  President. — Was  Walsh  the  man  who  was  con- 
victed ? 

Mr.  LooKWOOD.— Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Pkesident. — I  do  not  see  that  yon  are  entitled 
to  ask  Mr.  Soames. 

Mr.  LooKwooD. — Mr.  Soames  used  the  expression  a 
moment  ago  that  Walsh  had  been  "  spirited  away." 

The  President. — Well,  that  was  the  result  of  all 
your  questions.  Mr.  Soames  blurted  that  out.  I  do 
not  see  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  LocKwooD. — I  shall  not  press  it  if  your  Lord- 
ship says  that.  I  should  have  thought  we  were 
entitled  to  ascertain  this.  There  are  other  questions  I 
should  like  to  put  as  to  what  took  place  between  the 
representatives  of  TJie  Times  and  this  man. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection,  my  Lord.  I  wish  for  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion as  to  what  has  happened  about  Walsh. 

The  President. — I  only  desire  to  coni3ne  matters  to 
the  very  important  issues  we  have  to  determine,  and 
not  to  allow  side  issues  to  creep  in. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD. — Does  yonr  Lordship  permit  me  to 
pursue  this  matter  ? 

The  President.— Yes. 

Mr.  LOCKWOOD  (to  witness). — Have  you  employed 
this  man  Walsh  in  Ireland  ? — I  have  not. 

Are  you  aware  that  he  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  evidence  ? — I  know  he  has  not.  I 
know  he  has  been  to  Ireland  to  get  certain  documents 
that  belong  to  him. 

Do  you  mean  he  was  sent 'by  The  Times  ? — I  do  not. 
He  told  me  he  would  go  himself. 

Was  that  conditional  on  your  providing  the  money  ? 
—It  was  not.  I  said  I  would  provide  the  money  for 
his  expenses,  and  I  did. 

Did  he  make  a  demand  upon  you  to  be  paid  a  sum 
of  £1,000  ? — He  said  he  had  some  documents  which 
would  clearly  show  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly  with  the  importation  of  arms  into  Ire- 
land. At  the  same  time  he  showed  me  a  letter  signed 
by  Mr.  Parnell. 

Purporting  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — No, 
signed  by  Mr.  Parnell.  (Laughter.)  What  be  said 
was  that  he  would  go  to  Ireland  and  get  some  more 
documents  and  show  them  to  me. 

Yes.  Now  my  question  was — did  he  demand  from 
you  the  sum  of  £1,000,  or  what  sum  ?— Nd    Ho  said 


he  could  produce  these  documents.  I  was  to  have  the 
documents  in  my  hand  and  satisfy  myself  whether  they 
improved  our  case,  and  then  if  I  chose  I  could  make 
a  bargain.  I  did  not  see  the  documents,  except  one 
letter,  and  I  made  no  bargain. 

Did  he  name  any  sum  ?— Yes,  £500, 

I  understand  you  to  say  a  letter  was  shown  to  you 
which  bore  what  I  suggest  was  the  alleged  signature 
of  Mr,  Parnell  ? — He  told  me  himself  it  was  Mr. 
Parnell's  letter,  and  showed  me  the  signature. 

I  understand  you  to  say  you  recognized  it  ? — Yes. 

Am  I  right  in  the  recollection  that  you  swore  on 
this  inquiry  to  the  signature  of  those  letters  now 
withdrawn  ? — You  are  not  right,  I  said,  when  Sir 
Charles  Russell  asked  me,  that  I  spoke  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,     I  have  not  one  word  to  withdraw, 

Ee-examined  by  the  Attoknet-Gbnbkal. — I  believe 
that  everything  that  took  place  between  you  and 
Walsh  was  done  through  Mr.  Abrahams,  a  solicitor  in 
London  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  as  to  what  passed 
between  you  and  Walsh  ? — I  had  two  different  inter- 
views with  Walsh,  and  his  communications  to  ma 
were  partly  verbal  and  partly  in  writing. 

The  President. — This  ought  not  to  be  gone  into. 
It  is  not  relevant  to  the  issues. 

The  Attorney-General  (to  witness).— Have  you 
endeavoured  to  find  Walsh  for  some  time  past? — I  have. 

For  how  long  ? — He  made  an  appointment  with  me 
for  a  fortnight  ago  to  meet  on  a  particular  evening, 
but  he  did  not  come.  I  have  made  every  endeavour 
to  find  him  since. 


The  Attornbt-Geneeai., — I  have  now,  my  Lords,  to 
put  in  some  important  documents  with  reference  to 
the  case  of  P,  N.  Fitzgerald.  I  first  of  all  put  in  an 
extract  from  United  Ireland  of  January  24,  1885.  It 
is  headed,  "  The  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  Fund.— Address  to 
the  Irish  People,"  and  is  as  follows  (reading)  :— 

"  We,  the  Committee  of  the  P.  N.  Fitzgerald  Testi- 
monial Fund,  beg  to  address  you  in  the  full  hope  that 
you  will  enter  into  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  his 
fellow-citizens  in  initiating  this  movement.  It  in 
not  intended  to  endeavour  to  compensate  Mr.  FitZ" 
gerald  for  the  suffering  he  was  compelled  to  endure 
and  for  the  wrong  that  was  inflicted  upon  him.  ,  .  . 
No  !  but  we  have  observed  that  it  is  tlie  custom  of  the 
Irish  people,  in  their  true  and  patriotic  instincts, 
to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  the  vile  practices  of  the 
oppressor  by  honouring  with  their  confidence  and 
favour  those  who  have  been  selected  for  persecu- 
tion, .  .  .  Never,  from  the  moment  when  unlaw> 
fully  seized  on  London-bridge  to  the  day  on  which  he 
was  honourably  acquitted  in  Green-street,  Dublin,  did 
he  flinch  under  an  ordeal  which  tries  men's  souls. 
During  that  period  the  Government  sought  by  every 
nefarious  means  to  trump  up  a  case  against  him,  and 
what  was  more  painful  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  his 
friends.they  strained  every  effort  to  connect  him  with 
low  crimes  which  were  cepugnaut  to  his  feelings.    .    » 


Mr.  Josepb  Soames. 
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Committee. 
Aid.  P.  J.  Madden,  Mavor-Elect,  Chairman. 

John  Deasy,  M.P.  P.  O'Hea,  Sol.,  T.C. 

Thomas  Sexton,  M.P  M.  Healy,  Solicitor 

Wm.  O'Brien,  M.P.  John         Clancy,        T.C, 

J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.     '  Dublin 

Wm.  Redmond,  M.P.  John  King 

J.  H.  M'Carthy,  M.P.  P.  J.  Murphy 

S.  O'Meara,  T.C.  (Mayor-  Robert  Walsh 

Elect,  Limerick)  John  Bradshaw 

John  Hooper,  Aid.,  Cork  Thomas  M'Donnell 

R.  Cronin,  T.C.  Patrick  Lynch 

Wm.  J.  Lane,  T.C.  Wm.  P.  Rohan 

T.  Creedon,  T.C.  Peter  Daly 

James  Harley,  T.C.  Edward  C.  Murphy 
J.  O'Brien,  T.C. 

John  Deasy,  M.P.  )   „       m_ 

T  1.    /->>T>  •        m  .-1    f  Hon.  Treasurers. 

John  O'Brien,  T.C.  J 

John  O'  Connor\ 
Jas.  C.  Flynn     (.Hon.  Sees." 
Mich.  iLavallinj 
John    O'Connor*  and    James    C.  Flynn  are    now  botli 
members    of    Parliament.     I   also    put    in  an  extract 
from  the  Nation    of    January  17,  1880.     It    is   headed 
"    Balla    Tenants'      Defence    Association."     (Bead-' 
ing)— 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst.,  a  large  and  influential 
meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  Walsh's,  in  this  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  tenants'  defence  association. 
Mr.  Walsh  presided.  Also  present — Messrs.  Thomas 
Reilly,  John  M'Ellen,  Patrick  William  Nally, 
Malachy  Hennigan,  John  W.  Nally,  John 
Thomas  Nally,  John  Barrett,  Terence  Barrett,  Edward 
M'BUeo,  William  Walsh,  J.  F.  Carney,  Anthony 
Dempsey,&c.  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  M'Ellen, seconded 
by  Mr.  Malachy  Heimigan, and  carried  unanimously  : — 
'  That  Mr.  Walsh  be  elected  president.'  Proposed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Reilly,  seconded  by  Mr.'E.  M'Ellen  :— 
'  That  a  tenants'  defence  association  be  formed  in 
this  locality  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  National  Land 
League.'  Proposed  by  Mr.  Terence  Barrett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  John  William  Nally  :— '  That  Mr.  Thomas 
Reilly  be  appointed  treasurer.'  Proposed  by  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anthony  Dempsey  : — 
'  That  Messrs.  P.  W.  Nally  and  E.  M'Ellen  do  act  as 
honorary  secretaries.'  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  T. 
Nally,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Walsh  : — '  That  the 
suggestion  adopted  by  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
at  the  meeting  on  the  2nd  January  be  made  the  basis 
of  this  association.'  The  several  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee  :— John  M'Ellen,  John  Barrett, 
John  W.  Nally,  and  Malachy  Hennigan.  The  rules  of 
the  associati'on  were  adopted,  and  several  sums  handed 
to  the  treasurer.  The  committee  are  quite  sanguine 
that  within  the  coming  week  at  least  2,000  members 
will  become  enrolled." 

I  put  in  also  another  extract  from  the  Nation  of 
January  31,  1880.  It  is  a  letter  from  M.  M.  O'Sul- 
livan,  secretary  to  the  Irish  National  Land  League, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Nation.    (Reading) — 

"  Offices,  62,  Middle  Abbey-street,  January  24th. 
Sir, — Kindly  permit  me  through  your  columns  to  re- 
quest the  secretaries  of  every  tenants'  defence  associ- 
ation and  branch  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
throughout  Ireland  to  send  me  in  immediately  answers 
to  the  following  queries  : — 

"  1st.  Have  anyevictions  takenplaee  in  yourdistriot 


within  the  year  ?  If  so,  state  names  of  landlords  or 
landlord,  of  agents,  of  tenants  evicted,  names  and 
ages  of  their  families  ;  for  what  causes  they  have 
been  evicted  ;  if  through  caprice,  what  was  the 
probable  motive  ;  if  for  non-payment  of  rent,  how 
much  rent  was  due,  giving  yearly  rent  and  valua- 
tion ? 

"2d.  Have  any  notices  to  quit  been  served  in  your 
district  within  the  year  ?  If  so,  give  similar  in* 
formation  to  that  of  the  above  query. 

"3d.  Have  any  tenants  taken  farms  from  which 
other  tenants  have  been  evicted  within  your  district  ? 
If  so,  state  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances,  in 
every  case  giving  names  and  addresses  of  such  men. 

"  4th.  How  many  men  in  your  district  have  refused 
to  connect  themselves  with  your  movement,  and  what 
reasons  did  they  give  for  such  refusal  ?  How  many 
men  have  you  canvassed  to  become  members  ?  How 
many  families  in  your  district  ?  What  is  the  strength 
of  your  club,  league,  or  association  ?  Give  the  names 
of    your  officers  and  executive  committee. 

"  I  require  the  above  information  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  League  and  for  data  for  our  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  against  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  most  glaring  cases  of  bad  landlordism  and 
tenant  traitorism  I  shall  collect  and  publish  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  have  it  circulated  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  so  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  chapter 
on  Irish  landlordism  for  the  perusal  of  the  present 
generation,  but  also  will  be  a  relic  of  it  to  enlighten 
posterity.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, — M.  M. 
O'SULLIVAN,  Secretary." 

Then  I  also  put  in  an  extract  from  the  same  paper  of 
January  31,  1880  :— 

"  Curramore  Tenants'  Defence  Association. 
"  On  Jan.  21st  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel  yard,  Curramore,  Claremorris,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  for  that  dis- 
trict. There  were  about  500  tenant-farmers  present. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Killeen  occupied  the  chair.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  : — Rev.  Mr.  Killeen, 
president ;  John  Donnellon,  secretary  ;  James  Higgius, 
treasurer  ;  Thomas  Higgins,  Thomas  Staunton,  Michael 
Manning,  and  Thomas  CoUeran,  members  of  the 
executive."  

Mr.  LooKWOOD. — I  had  intended  to  ask  permission, 
my  Lords,  to  ask  Mr.  Soames  what  was  the  date  of 
the  interview  with  Walsh  when  he  demanded  £500, 
but  I  have  ascertained  that  it  took  place  in  the  first 
week  of  December,  1888. 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  demanded." 

The  President.— Well, let  us  say  "  alluded  to."  (A 
laugh.) 

The  Attornet-Gbnebal  then  said,— With  reference 
to  the  question  of  banking  accounts,  my  Lords,  I  have 
directed  an  affidavit  to  be  made  as  to  the  materiality 
of  the  accounts.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  gentleman  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  bank  books  is  here,  and  he  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
three  days'  notice  of  inspection  would  be  given. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  i£  I  asked  your 
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Lordships  to  order  him  to  give  us  inspection  on  Satur- 
day instead  of  Monday. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  -will  tell  ycur  Lordships  -what  I  have 
done  with  reference  to  the  accounts  in  Ihe  name  of 
Mr.  Biggar  and  the  other  gentleman  in  whose  name 
one  of  the  accounts  stood.  I  have  examined  the 
accounts  myself,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Sir  Henry 
James,  a  copy,  wfis  made  in  which  some  names  were 
omitted,  because  I  have  satisfied  mycelt  and  him  that 
they  were  wholly  immaterial  from  any  point  of  view. 
I  still  hold  my  view  that  the  whole  of  the  accounts 
were  immaterial,  hut  that  is  the  arrangement  come  to 
between  us. 

The  Attoeney-General.— With  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular account  I  desire  to  say  no  more,  nor  does  Sir 
Henry  James  ;  but  under  cover  of  that  arrangement 
other  books  we  are  entitled  to  see  are  being  kept 
back  from  us. 

Mr.  Reid.' — That  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
of  such  a  suggestion. 

The  Pkesideht. — I  am  sure  you  and  Sir  Henry 
James  can  arrange  that. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — May  I  say  a  word,  my  Lords,  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Parnell's  account  ?  As  I  understand 
it,  the  Attorney-General  has  now  submitted  an  affidavit 
on  which  he  founds  an  application  to  inspect  these 
bank  books.  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  the  books 
and  accounts  the  Attorney-General  proposes  to  inspect 
are  purely  private,  and  Mr.  Pamell  on  that  ground, 
and  on  that  ground  only,  objects,  as  I  think  he  is 
entitled  to  object.  There  is  one  allegation,  as  your 
Lordships  are  aware,  affecting  Mr.  Parnell  personally 
— namely,  that  he  supplied  a  cheque  for  £100  which 
enabled,  and  was  intended  to  enable,  a  person  named 
Frank  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice.  If  the  object  of 
the  investigation  is  to  investigate  ihe  history  of  that 
transaction  I  am  instructed  further  to  say  that  if  my 
learned  friends  will  point  out  dates  they  shall  see  the 
book  containing  the  accounts  of  those  dates. 

The  Attornet-Gkneeal. — I  said  this  morning  that 
I  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  investigation  into 
private  matters,  but  it  Mr.  Parnell  wishes  to  claim 
protection  for  any  entries  in  his  account  he  must 
claim  it  by  affidavit.  A  large  number  of  payments  did 
pass  from  Mr.  Parnell's  banking  account,  and  I  say 
that  primd  facie  I  am  entitled  to  see  the  account.  The 
ordinary  course  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  for  pro- 
tecting the  items  we  are  not  entitled  to  see. 

The  President  (to  Mr.  Asquith).— As  the  objection 
has  been  taken,  it  must  be  taken  by  aiBdavit.  Let  me 
beseech  you  to  conduct  this  matter  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted  between  Mr.  Reid  and 
Sir  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Asquith. — Certainly,  my  Lord,  1  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  so. 

The  Peesidekt. — From  what  I  know  of  you,  I  am 
sure  you  will. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned,  the  President 
remarking,  "  Then  we  do  not  sit  to-morrow." 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  12. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  62d  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at 
20  minutes  to  11. 

Sir  H.  James  was  understood  to  say  that,  with  ro- 
gard  to  the  interlocutory  matter  which  was  before 
their  Lordships,  he  was  not  prepared  to  deal  with  it 
at  present,  and  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  allow  it 
to  stand  over  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Eeid. — May  I  refer,  my  Lords,  for  one  moment 
to  the  evidence  of  Francis  Connor  ?  Your  Lordships 
will  find  that  he  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Macaulay  said  at  the  railway  station  that  he  was  a 
Land  Leaguer.  I  think  it  would  be  in  accordance 
with  what  your  Lordships  have  hitherto  permitted  if 
I    referred    to    an    account    of    this  in  the  Freeman's 

Journal. 
The  Attoenbv-Gbnkeal. — I  do  not  understand  how 

this  is  evidence. 

The  President.— It  is  not  evidence,  but  I  vuider- 
stand  that  Mr.  Eeid  desires  to  refer  to  it,  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact.  Of  course,  Mr.  Eeid,  if  you 
desire  to  contradict  the  witness's  statement,  you  must 
contradict  it  by  evidence. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Of  course,  my  Lord.  In  this  account  it 
is  stated  that  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he 
was  president  or  secretary  of  any  Land  League  in 
Mayo,  Macaulay  said  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
League  at  all.  This  is  a  contemporaneous  statement 
of  the  reporter  to  the  Freeman's  Journal.  It  is  in 
the  issue  of  March  12,  1«81. 


Ex-District  Inspector  Webb  was  then  recalled. 

Mr.  MuKPHir. — The  evidence  of  this  witness  was 
postponed,  my  Lords,  for  the  production  of  a  report 
he  made  with  reference  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  W.  Red-  , 
mond.  (To  witness.)  You  were  asked  to  produce  this 
report.  Have  you  it  with  you  now  ? — I  have,  and  I 
have  copies  of  it, 

I  think,  my  Lords,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
read  the  whole  of  this  report.     (Eeading)  i — 

"  Thomastown,  8th  February,  1882. — I  beg  to  state 
that  on  the  receipt  of  the  warrant  of  the  Castle 
directed  to  me  for  the  arrest  of  '  Eedmond,  alias  Min- 
dred,  alias  Boyd,'  I  proceeded  on  the  6th  inst.  to  the 
King's  Bridge  to  return  to  my  station  by  the  1  p.m. 
train.  Just  as  I  drove  up  to  the  station  I  saw  the 
'  suspect  '  get  off  a  car  and  go  into  the  station.  I  saw 
him  get  a  ticket.  This  ticket  I  found  out  from  the 
clerk  was  for  Ballyroggett.  I  at  once  wired  to  my 
head  constable,  Grogg,  to  meet  me  at  Ballyroggett  on 
the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Dublin.  1  kept  a  close 
watch  on  this  man  at  all  the  stations  on  the  line,  and 
had  he  tried  to  leave  the  train  1  would  have  taken 
him  into  custody,  but  thought  it  better  not  to  arrest 
him  unless  he  tried  to  escape,  as  I  might  be  able  to 
trace  some  further  evidence  in  the  case.  My  head 
constable  met  me  at  Ballyroggett.  As  soon  as  the 
train  stopped  I  got  out  of  my  carriage  and  went  into 
the  compartment  in  which  Eedmond  was.    He  was  just 
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collecting  his  parcels.  I  informed  him  he  could  not 
leave  the  carriage.  He  pressed  very  hard  to  speak  to 
a  car  driver  from  Castlecomer,  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  also  a  man  named  Coogan,  who  lives  in  Bally- 
roggett,  who  is  the  head  organizer  there.  I  would  not 
let  him  do  so.  I  took  possession  of  all  the  articles 
he  had  with  him,  and  with  my  head  constable  and  our 
Bub-constable  I  brought  with  me  from  the  station  at 
Ballyroggett,  conveyed  him  to  the  John's-street 
Police  Barrack  in  Kilkenny.  Kedmond,  on  being  in- 
formed by  me  of  his  arrest  as  a  suspect,  said,  '  What 
a  fool  I  was  I  did  not  go  over  with  my  brother 
to  England.  On  Saturday  night  I  heard  you  had 
a  warrant  for  me,  but  my  arrest  will  do  no  harm.  We 
have  plenty  of  men  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
you  may  be  sure  you  will  have  as  good  a  man  as  me  at 
work  in  Kilkenny  in  a  day  or  two.'  He  asked  me  to 
'  permit  him  to  wire  to  Miss  Kenny  at  Castlecorner 
and  inform  her  of  his  arrest,  and  ask  her  to  send  him 
a  portmanteau  of  his  that  was  at  the  hotel  there.'  I 
would  not  do  this,  but  when  I  had  made  arrangements 
for  his  custody  for  the  night  I  drove  to  Castlecomer, 
and  at  Eourke's  Hotel  got  the  portmanteau  and 
brought  it  back  to  Kilkenny,  and  it  was  claimed  by 
Redmond.  He  opened  both  his  portmanteaux  on  being 
requested  to  do  so,  and  I  found  large  bundles  of  papers, 
including  46  copies  of  the  United  Ireland,  dated  Paris, 
28th  January,  1882  ;  the  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people 
dated  the  ISth  of  October,  1881,  50  copies  ;  cards  of 
membership,  250  ;  No-rent  placards,  60  copies  :  letter 
to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  dated  Kilmainbam  Prison, 
October  23,  1881,  60  copies.  Also  large  numbers  of 
printed  forms  relative  to  the  Ladies'  Irish  National 
Land  League  of  several  sorts,  as  well  as  letters 
of  various  kinds,  but  all  showing  the  work  this  man 
was  doing." 

Mr.  Beid  (to  witness). — Have  you  these  docu- 
ments ? — No,  this  is  my  original  report  taken  from 
those  documents. 

Mr.  Ml'UPHy  (continuing  to  road) : — 

**  And  also  these  letters,  as  well  as  accounts 
of  expenses  show  the  very  large  portion  of  the 
country  he  has  been  travelling  through,  in  the 
counties  of  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Water- 
ford,  in  which  latter  place  I  find  by  a  memo- 
randum in  a  pocket-book  he  had  orders  to  em- 
ploy K.  as  organizer  for  Waterford  at  £1  a 
week  and  expenses.  By  looking  over  the  bills  from 
Waterford  I  find  he  had  employed  while  there  a  Mr. 
Heily  in  helping  him,  and  had  paid  him  daily  wages. 
His  first  introduction  to  Carlow  seems  to  come  from 
the  Eev.  J.  B.  Delaney,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  letter 
of  introduction.  This  letter  and  copies  of  all  the 
documents  I  have  set  forth  I  forward.  Another  letter 
I  annex  shows  he  went  by  the  name  of  '  Mondred.' 
This  letter  is  dated  from  New  House,  31st  of  January, 
end  is  signed  Eichard  Muldowney.  This  man  lives  in 
my  district,  and  is  a  very  bad  character.  I  beg  to  call 
special  attention  to  a  letter  dated  from  the  Irish 
Ladies'  National  Land  League  the  5th  of  December, 
1881.  This  letter  is  plainly  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tion put  by  Redmoud,  and  shows  what  he  was  to  teach 
through  the  country.  This  letter  is  signed  'N.  Lynch, ' 
and  fully  connects  the  Ladies'  Land  League  with  the 
No-rent  Manifesto.  ,  I  also  forward  a  letter  signed 
'  Ernest  Schriber,'  the  adjutant  of  the  Wexford 
Militia,  in  which  regiment  Redmond  had  a  commis- 
sion.   I  also  send  with  this  letter  what  was  evidently  I 


Mr.  Redmond's  reply.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  instruc- 
tions given  to  inspectors,  and  relative  to  which  I  re- 
ceived a  circular  dated  at  the  Castle  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1881." 

Mr.  MUEPHY. — On  another  sheet  I  find  a  reference 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quinn  to  Mr.  Redmoud.  Have 
you  got  it  there  ?— I  have  a  copy  of  it.  It  is  from 
Mr.  Thomas  S.'  Quinn,  dated  November  4,  1881  :— 

"  Clem-house,  Clapham-rise,  S.W. ' 

"  My  dear  Redmond, — A  lady  of  the  League  pro- 
mised to  write  the  circnlar  we  are  to  have  printed, 
and  I  am  awaiting  it  every  day.  You  and  I  are  to 
draw  up  the  rules  and  get  them  printed  with  the 
circular.  There  will  be  a  meeting  to-morrow  here  at 
the  usual  hour.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  Thomas  S.  Quinn." 

The  Pbesident. — There  is  a  postscript  'to  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Reid. — It  contains  matter  of  hearsay  only. 

The  President. — This  report  was  asked  for.  We 
-Shall  only  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Murphy  then  read  the  following  postscript ; — 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  I  went  to  Castle 
Comer  on  the  night  of  the  4th  inst.  Mr.  Pattison, 
D.I.,  was  just  returned  from  visiting  a  place  some 
few  miles  from  that  town, where  he  had  private  infor- 
mation a  seditious  meeting  was  to  take  place,  and  at 
which  meeting  Mr.  Redmond  was  to  be  present.  Mr. 
Pattison  did  find  a  large  number  of  persons  assembled 
under  the  pretence  of  having  a  dance,  but  the  persona 
assembled  were  all  the  most  disaffected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Blr.  Redmond  was 
tu  have  spoken  at  the  meeting  from  what  Miss  Annie 
M.  Kenny  says  in  her  letter  dated  Castle  Comer, 
Thursday,  and  directed  to  W.  H.  K.  Redmond.  Mr. 
Pattison  and  Mr.  Butler,  R.M.,  had  arranged  this 
patrol  to  vidt  this  meeting." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — You  had  those  letters 
you  sent  to  the  Castle  when  you  made  this  report  ? — I 
had. 

Did  you  take  any  copies  of  them  yourself  ? — I  did 
not. 

In  this  report  you  gave  your  view  of  the  substance 
of  the  letters  ? — I  called  attention  to  the  letters  I  was 
sending. 

And  you  have  no  copies  available  ?— I  have  not.  I 
have  copies  of  the  documents  and  placards  attached  to 
my  report.  There  were  other  memoranda  in  the 
pocket-book  about  the  expenses  paid  to  people.  Shall 
I  hand  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — You  had  better  wait  until  some  counsel 
asks  you. 

The  Pkesident. — What  are  these  ? 

Mr.  MuEPHY.— We  have  had  them  already,  my 
Lord. 

The  Attoeney-Oeneeal.— The  No-rent  Manifesto 
reierred  to  has  been  read  already.  It  is  the  one 
signed  by  Patrick  Egan. 


Mr.  B.W.Hardcastle  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
the  Attoeney-Geneeai.  He  said,— I  am  a  partner  in 
the   firm  of    Spain   Brothers  and  Co.,  accountants  in 
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the  City  of  London.  I  have  been  engaged  in  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Hibernian  Bank  books  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Court.  I  have  prepared  as  far  as  I 
can  a  report  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  showing 
■what  the  books  disclose.  The  books  are  not  kept  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  enable  me  to  render  the  usual 
account  to  show  what  has  become  of  the  money. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  is 
paid,  and,  ezcept  in  particular  instances,  there  is 
■nothing  beyond  the  distinguishing  numbers  of  the 
cheques  drawn  and  paid,  so  that  I  have  no  means  of 
tracing  the  persons  to  whom  cheques  were  paid  or 
the  source  through  which  the  payments  were  made. 
That  practically  applies  to  the  whole  of  .the  Hibernian 
Bank  accounts. 

In  reference  to  the  receipts,  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  source  from  which  they  came  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  determine 
whence  they  come.  As  a  rule  the  account  gives  only 
the  amount  of  the  cheques  or  drafts,  and  not  any  par- 
ticulars of  where  they  came  from  or  on  what  bank 
they  were  drawn.  There  are  so-called  remittance 
books,  which,  in  the  case  of  drafts  payable  in  Ireland, 
give  some  additional  particulars  as  to  the  banks  on 
Which  they  were  drawn. 

I  shall  also  have  to  ask  you  about  the  National  Bank 
accounts  and  the  National  League  books.  You 
examined  the  accounts  of  the  National  Bank  and  the 
National  League  books  produced  to  you  ? — I  did. 

Is  the  custom  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  the  same  with 
regard  to  all  their  customers  or  not  ? — It  is. 

Now,  will  you  kindly  let  me  have  the  group  of 
accounts  you  have  examined  ?  (Document  handed  to 
Attorney-General.)    (Beading)  : — 

"  Hibernian  Bank  Books. — Accountants'  Report. 

"  We  have  had  produced  for  examination  the  cus- 
tomers' current  account  ledgers  of  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  kept  at  the  head  office.  College-green,  Dublin, 
and  at  the  branch  office  at  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 

"  These  extend,  as  to  the  head  ofiice,  fromlefc  May, 
1877,  to  30th  June,  1888,  and  as  to  the  branch  office, 
from  1st  May,  1878,  to  30th  June,  1887. 

"  We  proceeded  to"  call  f5r  all  accounts  in  these 
ledgers  in  the  names  mentioned,  either  m  the  order 
of  the  Commissioners,  dated  17tb  September,  1888,  or 
in  the  . subpoena  served  on  Mr.  Tierney,  the  officer  of 
the  bank,  who  has  been  in  attendance  during  our 
examination  of  the  books. 

"  It  may  be  convenient, for  the  purpose  of  comment- 
ing on  the  accounts  thus  disclosed  to  us,  to  arrange 
them  m  the  following  Groups  : — 

"  A.  The  Land  League  Group, 

"  B.  The  National  League  Group, 

"  C.  The  United  Ireland  Group,  and 

"  D.  Sundry  Accounts  not  comprised  in  the  above. 

"  The  accounts  comprised  under  Group  A  are 
really  only  five  in  number, although  the  three  principal 
accounts  undergo  one  or  more  transformations  of  their 
titles. 

"  The  first  in  order  of  date  is  an  account  opened  at 
the  head  office  on  10th  November,  1879,  as  the  Organi- 
zation Fund  of  the  Land  League  and  successively 
called — 

"  O'Snllivan,    Biggar,   and  Egan,   No.  1  account  ; 


Bgan,  Biggar,  and  Kermy,  and  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Kenny, 
No.  1  account. 

"This  account  was  in  existence  until  31st  August,  1882, 
whenthe  balance  was  transferred  totheaccount  of  Misses 
Anna  Pamell  and  O'Leary,  hereinafter  referred  to. 

' '  The  second  in  order  of  date  is  tliie  Relief  Fund  of 
the  Land  League,  opened  at  the  head  office  on  14th 
January,  1880,  and  successively  called  O'Snllivan, 
Biggar,  and  Egan,  No.  2  account  ;  Irish  National 
Land  League  Eslief  Fund  Account  ;  and  Joseph  B. 
Kenny,  M.D.,  No.  2  account. 

"  This  account  was  in  existence  until  17th  October, 
1881,  when  the  balance  was  transferred  to  the  account 
of  J.  E.  Kenny,  No.  1,  above-mentioned. 

"  The  third  in  order  of  date  is  an  account  opened  at 
the  Sackville-street  branch  on  24th  February,  1881,  in 
the  names  of  Misses  Anna  Pamell  and  Elizabett 
O'Leary,  and  continued  in  those  of  Misses  Anna  Par- 
nell,  E.  O'Leary,  and  Clara  Stritch. 

'*  This  account  was  in  existence  until  7th  Septem* 
ber,  1882,  when  the  balance  was  transferred  to  an  ac" 
count  in  the  names  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  Parnell,  J.  Dillon, 
and  Arthur  O'Connor,  opened  at  the  Sackville-street 
branch  one  week  previously. 

"  The  remaining  accounts  of  this  group  are    those  of 

"  J.  E.  Kenny  (Sackville-street,  No.  3),  which  waa 
opened  10th  February,  1881,  and  closed  on  7th  June, 
1881,  and  deals  with  a  single  sum  of  £1,OUO  ;  and 

"  Thomas  Breen,  No.  2, which  account  was  opened  at 
the  Sackville-street  branch  on  13th  January,  1881, 
and  closed  on  17th  of  same  month,  comprising  only  a 
few  entries,  apparently  connected  with  J.  B.  Kenny, 
No.  1  account. 

"  The  above-mentioned  account  of  C.  S.  Parnell,  J. 
Dillon,  and  A.  O'Connor  was  opened  at  the  Sackville> 
street  branch  on  31st  August,  1882,  and  was  in  exist- 
ence until  the  end  of  April,  1883,  when  the  debit 
balance  was  provided  for  by  a  cheque  on  the  National 
League  account,  which  is  the  principal  account  to  be 
dealt  with  in  Group  B- 

"  The  accounts  comprised  under  Group  B  are  fourir 
number. 

' '  The  first  in  order  of  date  is 

"  The  Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union,  a  small 
account  opened  at  Sackville-street  branch  on 9th  Sep> 
tember,  1882,  the  trifling  overdrawn  balance  of  which 
(10s.3d.)  was  transferred  on  15th  January,  1883,  to  the 
second  in  order  of  date — viz.,  '  . 

"  The  IrishNationalLeague,openeiat  the  Sackville-' 
street  branch  on  27th  November,  1882,  and  in  exist-i 
ence  thenceforward  throughout  the  series  of  ledgers 
produced  to  us. 

"  The  third  in  order  of  date  is 

"  The  Irish  National  Parliamentary  Fund,  opened  aft 
the  Sackville-street  branch  on  23d  March,  1885  ; 
closed  one  month  afterwards  by  a  transfer  to  the 
National  League  account  ;  reopened  on  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  and  in  existence  until  22d  November,  1886. 

"  The  fourth  in  order  of  date  is 

"  The  Irish  National  Parliamentary  Expenses  Fund, 
opened  at  the  Sackville-street  branch  on  22d  June, 
1886,  and  thenceforward  in  existence  throughout  the 
series  of  ledgers  produced  to  us. 

"  Theaccounts  comprised  underGroupOconsist  of  only, 
one  consecutive  series,  carried  on  successively  undei 
the  following  names  in  the  Sackville-street  books:—    ' 

•'  J.  E.  Kenny  and  Wm.  O'Brien,  B.  and  K., 
from  5th  August  to  31st  October,  1881 ; 
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"  W.  p.  Molony  and  Florence  O'Keeffe, 

from  28th  October  to  13th  December,  1881 ; 

"  Florence  O'Keeffe  and  Kate  Molony,  U.I., 

from  12th  December,  1881,  to  18th  March,  1882. 

"  William  O'Brien  and  Kate  Molony,  IT.  I., 
from  18th  March  to  29th  AprU,  1882  ; 

"  William  O'Brien,  JJniUd  Ireland, 

from  29th  April,  1882,  to  6th  December,  1886  ; 

"  J.  E.  Kermy,  United  Ireland, 

from  6th  December,  1886,  to  30th  June,  1887, 
ieyond  which  date  the  ledgers  of  the  branch  have  not 
been  produced. 

"  The  accounts  comprised  in  Group  D  are  18  in 
aumber,  of  which  the  following  are  found  in  the 
head  office  books  : — 

"  Fay,  M'Gough,  and  Fowler,  from  1877  to  1880  ; 

"  M'Gough,  P.  C,  from  1882  to  1885; 

"  Parnell,  C.  S.,  from  1877  to  1887  ; 

"  Parnell  National  Tribute,  from  1883  ; 

"  Parnell  Banquet  Committee,  from  1883  to  1884  : 

"  Sexton,  Thomas,  from  1883  to  1888; 
and  the  following  are  in  the  Sackville-stroet  books  :— 

"  Breen,  Thomas,  from  1878  to  1883; 

"  Davitt,  Michael,  and  Miss  Yeates,  from  1882  to 
1883 : 

"  Dillon,  John,  from  1887; 

"  Egan,  Private  Fund,  from  1883  to  1885; 

"  Harrington,  Timothy,  No.  1,  from  1882  to  1887; 

"  Harrington,  Timothy,  No.  2,  from  1883  to  1887; 

"  Healy,  Timothy  M.,  from  1884  to  1887; 

'•  Kenny,  J.  B.  (Sackville-street,  No.  1),  from 
1878  to  1887 ; 

"  Kenny,  E.  D.,  from  1886  to  1887. 

"  Kenny,  J.  E.,  and  Webb,  Alfred,  from  1886  to  1887; 

"  O'Brien,  Wm.,  B  Account,  from  1882  to  1887; 

"  Sullivan,  T.  D.,  Nation,  from  1878  to  1887. 

"  The  accounts  of  the  Hibernian  Bank  are  kept  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  disclose,  except  in  isolated  in- 
stances, the  names  of  the  payees  of  cheques  paid  or 
any  particulars  other  than  the  amount  of  drafts  placed 
to  credit. 

"The  debit  entries  show  only  the  date  of  payment,  the 
serial  distinguishing  number,  and  the  amount  of  the 
cheque. 

"  The  credit  entries  show  only  the  date  and  the 
total  sum  lodged,  with  occasional  references  to  the 
source  whence  the  lodgment  came. 

' '  We  have  been  supplied  with  '  lodgment  slips  ' 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  in  ■ 
vestigation,  and  these  disclose  the  composition  of  each 
sum  lodged,  with  particulars  of  the  amounts  of  the 
drafts  it  includes,  and  usually  the  name  of  the  person 
making  the  lodgment. 

"  With  very  few  exceptions  the  slips  contain  no 
particulars  of  the  sources  whence  the  various  drafts 
lodged  were  received. 

"  The  bank  appears  to  keep  no  record  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  drafts  which  it  receives  and  collects  pay- 
able in  Ireland,  but  in  regard  to  drafts  payable  else- 
where some  additional  particulars  are  afforded  by  the 
head  ofBoe  remittance  books,  to  some  of  which  we 
have  had  access. 

"  The  information  derivable  from  the  materials  at 
our  disposal — voluminous  though  they  be — is  there- 
kfore  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  raise   from   the   ledger 


accounts  statements  showing  the  nature  of  the  receipts 
and  payments  they  record. 

' '  The  following  are  the  gross  totals  of  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  accounts  comprised  in  Groups  A,  B, 
and  C,  excluding  only  items  which  manifestly  repre* 
sent  balances  : — ■ 

Group  A. 

Receipts         £261,269  15    6 

Payments        261,276    1    3 

showing  an  ultimate  overdraft  of  £6  5s.  9d.,and  made 
up  as  follows  : — 

Organization  Fund. 

Receipts         £102,384    6    4 

Payments        ... 101,073    6    3 

Relief  Fund. 

Receipts         £71,078  15    3 

Payments        70,679  19    9 

Ladies'  Land  League. 

Receipts        £75,355    6    5 

Payments        77,071    7    9 

J.  E.  Kenny  (Sackville-street,  No.  2). 

Receipts         £1.000    0    0 

Payments.      1,000    0    0 

Thomas  Breen  (No.  2). 

Receipts        £11,451    7    6 

Payments        11,451    7    6 

"  The  above-mentioned  overdraft  of  £6  5s.  9d.  was 
the  balance  of  the  Ladies'  Account,  and  was  trans- 
ferred on  7th  September,  1882,  to  the  account  of 
Messrs.  C.  S.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O'Connor,  which 
we  have  not  classed  in  either  Group  A  or  B,  but 
treated  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  them 

"  This  last-named  account  comprised— 

Receipts         £3,607    6    8 

Payments        4,394    8    7 

and  the  difference  of  £787  Is.  lid.,  increased  by  the 
above-mentioned  Ladies'  Accountbalanoeof  £6  5s.  9d. 
to  £793  7s.  8d.,  was,  as  before  stated,  provided  for 
out  of  the  National  League  Account  in  Group  B. 

Gkottp  B. 
"The  accounts  comprised  in  this  group  contain:—. 

Receipts         £115,628    0    1 

Payments        111,729  13    S 

made  up  as  follows  : — 

Irish  Labour  and  Industrial  Union. 

Receipts         £262  12    9 

Payments        263    3    0 

Irish  National  League. 

Receipts         £72,861  11    6 

Payments        71,078  19    5 

Irish  National  Parliamentary  Fund. 

Receipts        £19,867    9    7 

Payments        17,867    9    7 

Irish  National  Parliamentary  Expenses  Fund. 

Receipts         £22,636    6    4 

Payments        22,620    1    8 

"  The  balances  of  the  accounts  in  this  group  which 
were  open  at  30th  June,  1887,  were  carried  forward 
into  ledgers  for  1887-8,  not  produced  to  us. 

Group  C. 

"  The  accounts  comprised  in  Group  C  contain  ; — 

Receipts         £71,155  14  4 

Payments        69,580    4  1 

•'  The  balance  of  the  last  account  of  this  series  was 
carried  forward  at  30th  June,  1887,  into  ledgers  for 
1887-8.  not  produced  to  us. 
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"  Geoss  Totals. 

Receipts.  Payments. 

Group    "  A.,''     Land 

League  £2G1,2C0  15  6     £261,270    1  3 

Link  Account  3,007     G  8  4,394    8  7 

Group  "B,"  National 
League  115,628    0  1        111,729  13  8 


£380,505    2  3        £377,400    3  6 
Group    "  C,"    United 
Ireland         71,155  14  4  09,580    4  1 


,£451,660  16.7     .446,980    7  7 
"  A  statement    accompanies    this    report     showing 
the  yearly  totals  making  up  these  figures. 

"  We  have  traced,  in  the  accounts  forming  Group 
'A'  the  corresponding  receipts  and  payments  which  are 
shown  in  a  schedule  appended  to  this  report.  It  is  pre- 
sumahly  corrpct  to  treat  these  items  as  cross-entries 
between  the  respective  accounts  in  which  they  appear. 
"  After  thus  reducing  the  gross  totals  of  the  ledger 
accounts,  the  following  total  receipts  and  payments 
are  arrived  at  : — 

"  Geotjp  a. 

Receipts         £227,318    3  4 

Payments        227,324    9  1 

viz.  : — 

Organization  Fund. 

Receipts         ...        £101,174    6  4 

Payments        71,256  19  4 

Relief  I'und. 

Receipts         £65,120    3  1 

Payments        68,344  14  6 

Ladies'  Land  League. 

Receipts         ...        £01,0231311 

Payments        76,171    7  9 

J.  E.   Kenny  (Sackville  Street,   No.    2). 

Receipts         — 

Payments        100    0  0 

Thomas  Breen,  No.  2. 

Receipts  — 

Payments        11,451    7  6 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  schedule  of  corresponding 
items  treated  as  oross-eptries.  we  have  given  particu- 
lars of  similar  items  traced  from  accounts  in  Group 
"  A  "  into  accounts  outside  that  group. 

"  We  are  unable  to  give  particulars  of  the  nature  of 
the  receipts  and  payments  making  up  these  totals  ; 
but  although  not  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  matter 
exhaustively,  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  the  receipts 
include  a  large  numbei:  of  remittances  through  Messrs. 
Alexanders  and  Company  '* — — 

Who  are  the  Alexanders,  please  ? — They  arc  bankers 
in  Lombard-street.  I  believe  they  are  chiefly  a  dis- 
count house. 

"  (of  which  we  append  a  schedule),  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  represent  subscriptions,  and  that  among  the 
payments  are  to  be  found  cheques  for  large  amounts, 
which  in  the  like  manner  do  not,  perhaps,  represent  ex- 
penditure. 

"The  head  office  lodgment  slips  supplied  to  us  for 
the  Land  League  and  Relief  Fund  accounts  are  com- 
plete from  November,  1879,  to  June,  1880  ;  but  from 
that  date  none  are  forthcoming  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  1880.  By  supplementing  the  particulars  dis- 
closed in  the  ledgers  and  lodgment  slips  with  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  Nation  newspaper,  we  have 
been  able  tn  ascertain  with  substantial  accuracy  the 
source  of  the  receipts  of  both  these  accounts  up  to  the 


30th  June,    1880,    and    we    append   hereto    schedules 
showing  that  they  were  made  up  as  follows  : — 
"  Land  Liagui:. 

Total  receipts  £12,920    7  10 

From  America £11,324    9    1 

From  Great  Britain  ...  262    2    7 

Frqm  Ireland  and  other 
sources,  including 
items  not   identified        1,339  16    2 


£12,926    7  10 
REiJEr  Fund. 


Total  receipts 

From  America... 

From  Great  Britain  ... 

From  Ireland  and  other 
sources,  including 
items   not  identified 


£56,235  15    5 


£54,892  18    6 
485  19    0 


850  17  11 


£56,235  15    5 

"  The  American  lodgments  to  credit  of  the  Relief 
Fund  include  £1,546  5s.  9d.,  acknowledged  in  the 
newspapers  as  received  for  the  Land  League,  and  the 
lodgments  in  the  League  bank  account  correspondingly 
include  £3,003  8s.  3d.,  acknowledged  as  received  for 
the  Relief  Fund. 

"  National  Lbaous  Accoukts. 

"  We  have  had  access  to  the  ledger,  cash-books,  and 
minute-book  of  the  Iri.sh  National  League,  from  which 
we  have  extracted  particulars  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  League  from  its  inception  in  1882  to 
31st  December,  1888,  and  we  append  to  this  report  a 
series  of  revenue  accounts  and  a  summary  for  the  whole 
period. 

"Spain  Begs,  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

"  76,  Coleman-street,  E.G.,  March  6th,  1889." 

The  last  paragraph  of  your  report  states  that  you 
have  been  able  to  obtain  infoimation  from  National 
League  books  produced  to  you,  as  to  all  the  money,  of 
what  was  done  by  the  National  League  ;  is  that 
correct  ? — As  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is. 

You  have  no  books  at  all  respecting  the  Land 
League  ?— No,  none  whatever. 

You  have  not  had  any  Land  League  books  of  any 
kind  produced  to  you  ? — No,  we  have  not. 

Now,  will  you  just  hand  in  the  item  of  £261,269 
broken  up  into  its  various  years.  (Document  handed 
in.)  My  Lords,  this  is  a  sheet  endorsed  "  Gross  totals 
of  ledger  accounts."  It  shows  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
Land  League  broken  up  into  the  amounts  received  in 
the  four  years. 

I  think  you  put  at  the  bottom  the  commencement 
and  terminant  date  of  each  ?— Yes  ;  because  at  one 
period  during  the  years  we  have  investigated  the 
bank  changed  its  custom  and  closed  its  accounts  on 
June  30,  instead  of  April. 

Mr.  RniD. — My  Lords,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
gross  total  account  it  is  stated  1877-9  to  1883-4  in- 
clusive are  years  from  May  1.  I  do  not  think  the 
witness  says  that  the  Land  League  account  began  as 
early  as  1877. 

The  Attokhey-Geneeal.— He  stated  it  began  in 
1879.     Witness.— It  merely  applies  to  1879  and  1880. 

Mr.     Reid. — It    is    misleading,    because    it  might,' 
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to  an  unwary  reader,  suggest  that  the  account  began 
in  1877,  instead  of  1879. 

•Ihe  President.— Is  that  your  correction — 1879  and 
1880  ? 

The  Attorney-GtENEEAL.— I  think  you  have  stated 
in  your  report  that  the  account  did  begin  in  1879  ? — 
res. 

Have  yon  prepared  a  schedule  of  the  remittances 
from  America,  as  far  as  you  could  get  them,  from 
January  14,  1880,  to  June  30,  1880  ?— Yes  ;  there  are 
two  of  them. 

The  first  Land  League  account  of  the  Hibernian 
Bank  contains  the  particulars  of  remittances  from 
Great  Britain  and  America  from  January  14,  1880,  to 
June  30,  1880  ?— Yes.      • 

You  have  stated  in  your  report  that  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  lodgment  slips  for  that 
period  aad  have  compared  them  with  entries  in  the 
Nation  newspaper  ? — Yes. 

You  have  given  the  name  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
acknowledgments  appeared  and  have  compared  those 
acknowledgments  with  the  payments  in,  and  found  they 
agree  over  the  period  you  have  been  able  to  cover  ? — 
Yes. 

You  find  the  Nation  acknowledgments  are  complete 
with  the  bank  receipts  ? — The  acknowledgments  are 
not  quite  complete,  for  they  did  not  commence  quite 
at  the  beginning  of  the  accounts. 

Where  did  yoa  get  the  information  as  to  certain 
items  acknowledged  tor  the  Land  League  ? — From  the 
newspaper. 

Did  you  find  that  certain  items  in  the  newspaper 
account  were  treated  as  belonging  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  put  them  into  parallel 
columns  showing  the  newspaper  rpference  and  the 
proportion  belonging  to  the  relief  fund  and  to  the 
Land  League. 

Are  the  sums  referred  to  divided  equally  or  arbi- 
trarily ? — Sometimes  arbitrarily,  but  frequently 
evenly. 

The  remittances  from  America  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Kelief  Fund  during  the  period  you  are  referring 
to  amounted  to  £1,546  5s.  9d.  ? — Yes. 

And  that  sum  was  acknowledged  by  the  newspaper 
as  having  been  received  from  the  Land  League  P — Yos. 

In  the  same  way  you  say  that  the  sum  of  £3,003  is 
acknowledged  as  having  been  transferred  to  the  Kelief 
Fund  account  ? — Yes. 

You  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  receipts  from 
America  beyond  that  date  ? — No. 

Yoa  have  also  given  the  newspaper  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  receipts  from  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

It  is  material  to  put  in  the  cross  entries  in  qualifica- 
tion of  the  gross  totals  ? — Yes. 

,  Have  you  also  prepared  a  statement  showing  the 
cross  entries  in  group  A  of  the  Land  League  accounts  ? 
-;-Yes,  you  will  see  that  the  gross  totals  are  first 
taken. 

Have  yon  also  prepared  a  statement  of  the  drafts 
that  came  through  Alexanders  and  Co.  '/ — Yes. 


Do  they  extend  over  the  period  of  from  April,  1881, 
to  December,  1882  ?— Yes. 

Does  that  statement  show  the  specific  drafts  that 
came  to  Alexanders  and  the  proportion  of  the  various 
accounts  to  which  they  were  credited  ? — Yes. 

I  see  that  they  are  generally  for  round  sums — large 
sums,  such  as  £3,000,  sometimes  divided  into  two 
sums  of  £1,500  each  ? — Yes.  That  was  partly  for  the 
Land  League  and  partly  for  the  Relief  Fund.  Some 
of  the  items  came  through  P.  Egan. 

I  see  that  on  December  14,  1881,  there  is  an  item 
"  Per  P.  B.  per  sec.  £2,000."  That  you  believe  to 
refer  to  Patrick  Egan  ? — Yes. 

Then,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1882,  there  is  another 
item  "  Per  P.  E.  Paris  per  letter  to  secy.  £2,500  ;" 
and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1882,  there  is  another  item, 
"  J.  B.  Kenny  per  P.  Egan  p.  secy.  £4,000  :"  and 
again  on  the  6th  of  June  another  item  "  Per  P.  Egan 
per  secy.  £3,000."  All  those  you  take  to  refer  to 
Patrick  Egan  ?— Yes. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1882,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing entry  : — "  O'Keefe  and  Moloney  U.  I.  L.  S, 
refused  ledger  says  p.  H.  0.  £500,"  and  on  the  sama 
date,  "  Parnell,  O'Leary,  and  Stritch  advice  per 
H.  O.  £4,500."    What  does  H.  O.  mean  ?— Head  office. 

What  does  "  L.  S.  refused  "  mean  P— That  the 
lodgment  slip  was  refused. 

Why  was  it  refused? — I  cannot  give  the  reason.  They 
declined  to  produce  it. 

Have  they  refused  to  produce  any  others  ? — No ;  only 
those  under  the  name  of  Moloney. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1882,  there  occurs  the  name 
of  "B.Walsh."  Who  was  he  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  can- 
not  find  in  the  ledgeracoountto  whom  that  credit  refers. 

Are  there  no  entries  in  the  books  to  show  that  trans- 
action ? — No. 

I  have  exhausted  the  Land  League  accounts.  Have 
you  any  information  as  to  the  **  Breen  "  accounts,  ag 
to  what  became  of  the  money  ? — No. 

Just  produce  your  transcript  of  the  "  Breen  " 
accounts  and  tell  us  how  the  money  waspaid  ? — In  the 
account  of  corresponding  items  is  an  item  of  "Jan.  13, 
1881,  T.  Breen  No.  2,  £10,000,"  which  is  debited  to 
the  corresponding  Land  League  account  on  January 
6  and  January  8  in  two  sums  of  £5,000  each.  On 
January  17,  under  the  head  of  "  T.  Breen  No.  2,"  is 
an  item  of  £1,431  7s.  6d.,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
like  bum  is  debited  to  the  Land  League  account, 
making  a  total  so  transferred  of  £11,451  7s.  6d.  The 
previous  cheques  drawn  from  the  Land  League  cheque- 
books were  for  £5,000  on  January  8  andanother£5,000  . 
on  January  5. 

You    suggest  that  they  are  items  corresponding  with 
the  £10,000  in  "  Breen  No.  2"  account.  How  was  the  \ 
money    paid    out  ? — In    three  sums,  two  of  £2,357  and 
one  of  £6,781  7s.  6d. 

Your  inferenceisthatthe£10,000andthe£l,451  7s. 6d. 
came  out  of  the  Land  League  funds  ? — Yes. 

Just  tell  us  what  the  entries  of  the  "  Breen  No.l  " 
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account  were  ? — The  account  appeared  to  be  a  private 
one. 

Can  you  trace  any  money  from  the  Land  League 
accounts  to  the  "  Breen  No.  1  "  account  ? — No. 

That  exhausts  the  information  you  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  respecting  the  Group 
A  accounts  ? — Yes,  except  as  regards  the  identification 
of  individual  items. 

From  what  book  are  you  able  to  identify  any  items 
in  the  Ladies'  Land  League  accounts  ? — From  Miss 
Mary  O'Connor's  account-book. 

Do  yon  produce  a  transcript  of  that  account-book  ? 
—Yes.  The  account  begins  on  February  23,  1881, 
and  ends  in  December,  1882.  It  contains  a  number  of 
items  corresponding  with  cheques  debited  to  the 
account  of  Misses  A.  Pamel),  O'Leary,  and  Stritch  at 
the  Hibernian  Bank.  In  order  to  determine  the  date 
on  which  the  cheques  were  drawn  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  them  together,  and  in  doing  so  it  was  ob- 
servable that  the  cheques  overlapped  into  the  account 
of  C.  S.  Parnell. 

What  was  the  debit  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  ac- 
count ? — It  left  off  with  a  debit  balance  of  £6  5s.  9d. 
transferred  to  the  Pamell  account. 

Are  you  able  to  trace  any  payments  into  the  Ladies' 
League  account  out  of  the  Kenny  account  ? — Yes. 
li'ebruary  25,  1881,  £200  :  April  16,  £500  :  August 
29,  £240  ;  March  10,  1882,  £3,500  ;  June  10, 
£2,500  ;  July  18,  £2,000  ;  May  2,  1881,  £300.  There 
are  others  also. 

What  was  the  total  amount  which  was  paid  in  to 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  account  from  other  Land 
[ieague  accounts  ? — £12,306  7s.  3d.  from  the  Land 
League  and  £2,025  5b.  3d.  from  the  relief  fund. 

When  was  the  last  cheque  drawn  out  of  the  Parnell, 
Dillon,  and  O'Coimor  account  ? — I  cannot  say  when  it 
was  drawn, but  the  last  cheque  debited  was  on  January 
15,  1883. 

Have  you  prepared  a  report  or  statement  showing 
the  result  of  your  inspection  of  the  National  League 
books  ? — Yes.    There  is  a  series  of  revenue  accounts. 

Are  there  broken  periods  ?— Yes  ;  the  first  is  up  to 
April  30,  1883,  and  the  second  is  from  that  date  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

For  the  first  broken  period  the  receipts  were 
64,370  9s.  lid.  ?— Yes. 

What  came  from  the  United  States  in  that  period  ? 
—£937  7s.  lOd. 

Do  yon  find  a  number  of  payments  stated  to  be 
made  at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  account  of  funds 
at  his  disposal  ? — Yes.  In  the  first  account  the  total 
of  such  payments  is  £1,191. 

Among  these  items  is  there  one  for  "  Defence  of 
prisoners,  per  John  O'Connor,  Cork  "  ?— Yes  ;  the 
amount  is  £270. 

Then  there  is  "  Less  cash  paid  per  Mr.  Parnell, 
£200."  Out  of  what  account  did  that  sum  come  ? — It 
came  through  Alexanders  and  Co.  per  Egan. 

Then  "  Grants  to  English  League,  £200."  Do  you 
know  whom  that  went  through  ? — No, 


Now  turn  to  the  next  broken  period  ? — Yes  ;  for  the 
eight  months. 

The  total  receipts  were  £11,069  ?— Yes. 

How  much  came  from  the  Irish  branches  ? — £435. 

From  the  United  States^— £2,128. 

From  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ? — £8,443. 

Is  there  a  disbursement  item  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Parnell  corresponding  in  nature  to  the  disbursement 
item  in  the  first  period  ?— Yes  ;    the  total  is  £1,477. 

You  have  no  means  of  tracing  to  what  account  the 
funds  here  mentioned  as  being  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hands 
refer  ? — No  ;    not  with  respect  to  this  year,  1883. 

The  grants  to  evicted  tenants  are  given  as  £3,682? 
—Yes. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1884,  the  total 
receipts  were  £11,508  ? — Yes.  The  Irish  branches 
contributed  £4,192,  the  central  branch  £85,  the 
United  States  branches  £3,101,  and  the  Australian 
branches,  £4,107. 

Among  the  disbursement  items  there  is  .a  sum  of 
£1,401,  "  less  paid  by  Mr.  Parnell,  £1,185."  Do 
you  know  how  that  money  was  paid  ? — No.  It  was  in 
one  draft. 

Have  you  any  particulars  of  ' '  Australian  expenses, 
£532  "  ?— No. 

The  "  evicted  tenants'  grants  "  amount  to  £6,508  ? 
—Yes. 

Now,  as  to  the  accounts  from  January  1,  1885,  to 
December  31.  The  total  receipts  are  just  under 
£18,000  ?— Yes. 

In  that  year  there  is  nothing  from  America  ? — Thai 
is  so. 

The  Irish  branches  contribute  £11,354  ? — Yes. 

The  cash  Parliamentary  fund  amounts  to  £5,956. 
Do  you  know  where  that  came  from  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  American  re- 
mittances in  the  Parliamentary  fund  in  1885  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know. 

From  January  1,  1886,  to  December,  1886,  the  total 
receipts  were  £17,615  ?— Yes. 

The  Irish  branches  contributed  £6,584  ? — Yes.  The 
central  branch  contributed  £257  ;  the  United  States, 
£8,810  ;  and  Australia,  £1,964. 

The  "  evicted  tenants' grants  "  were  £5,012  ? — Yes. 

The  "  amount  advanced  to  Irish  Parliamentary 
Fund  "  was  £2,327  ?— Yes. 

In  1887  the  evicted  tenants  subscribed  £8,952  ? — 
Yes,  but  I  notice  that  that  includes  an  itemof  £5,006 
from  America,  £1,000  from  Australia,  and  £2,000  from 
another  source. 

Then  "  subscriptions — evicted  tenants  "  does  not 
mean  subscribed  by  evicted  tenants,  but  for  them  ? — I 
presume  so,  but  the  books  do  not  show. 

In  that  year  the  grants  to  evicted  tenants  amounted 
to  £6,702  and  the  disbursements  for  registration  to 
£2,841  ?— Yes. 

Then  there  is  this  item  under  the  head  of  disburse- 
ments— "  Special  Fund,  evicted  tenants,  per  senders, 
I.  N.  League,  America— £5,000  ?"— Yes. 

The  year  1888  is  not  so   material.    Have   you   sum- 
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marized  the  result  of  your  examination  of  these  books? 
—Yes. 

Is  the  total  of  the  yearly  receipts  you  have  examined 
£100,613?— Yes. 

i  Of  which  there  came  £24,816  from  the  United 
States  ;  £36,771  from  the  Irish  branctes  ;  £20,333 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ? — Yes. 

And  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Fund,  put  down  under  the 
head  of  receipts,  is  £9,378  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  disbursements  made  "  on 
account  of  funds  in  Mr.  Parnell's  hands  "  ? — £2,684. 

What  was  paid  to  the  evicted  tenants  altogether  ? — 
£37,301. 

How  much  was  paid  for  legal  expenses  ? — £10,066. 

And  in  registration  grants  ? — £4,593. 

Now,  have  you  been  able  to  get  some  particulars 
as  to  the  outlay  "  on  account  of  funds  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Parnell  ?"— Yes.  There  is  a  sum  of  £68  for 
Mrs.  Mason  for  catering  for  prisoners,  and  a  sum  of 
£270  for  Mr.  John  O'Connor  in  respect  of  the  defence 
of  prisoners  at  Cork.  Then  tbere  are  sums  paid  in  re- 
spect of  law  costs  to  A.  J.  NichoUs  and  W.  J.  Marten; 
a  sum  of  £50  paid  to  John  Eyan,  and  £20  to  a  Mr. 
Tully,  solicitor.  Among  other  items  is  £100,  voted  on 
October  25,  1883,  to  Michael  Boyton,  of  London, "  on 
the  recommendation  of  '  C.  S.  P.,'  and  on  the  motion 
of  W. O'Brien,  seconded  by  Healy."  There  is  also  a 
cheque  for  £1,000  to  P.  C.  M'Gough  in  respect  oflaw 
expenses. 

With  respect  to  the  year  1884,  are  there  particulars 
as  to  a  sum  of  £668  ?  Does  that  sum  represent  pay- 
ments to  solicitors  ? — Yes.  The  payments  seem  to  be 
for  law  costs. 

How  late  did  Kenny's  account  continue  after 
October,  1881,  at  the  head  office  ?— Until  August  31, 
1882  ;  No.  2  was  transferred  to  No.  1,  and  that  was 
transferred  to  the  account  of  Miss  Parnell,  Miss 
O'Leary,  and  Miss  Stritch. 

Does  that  exhaust  the  information  with  reference  to 
the  National  League  account  ? — Yes.  I  have  com- 
paratively recently  had  access  to  the  account,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  all  the  details. 

Are  there  any  lodgment  slips  with  reference  to  the 
National  League  account  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  able  to  trace  where  the  payments  come 
from  ? — We  are  not  able  as  yet,  but  we  are  working 
it  out.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  when  they 
were  handed  to  me. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  National  Bank  accounl;  ; 
have  you  seen  it  ? — Yes,  two  ;  one  in  the  name  of 
John  Dillon,  Egan,  and  Rourke,  and  also  a  transcript 
of  an  account  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr. 
M'Oarthy  at  the  London  office.  I  have  not  worked 
the  details  out  systematically. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kbid. — As  far  as  the  Hiber- 
nian Bank  account  during  the  time  of  the  Land 
League  is  concerned,  you  said  something  about  the 
method  of  keeping  the  account,  was  that  the  same  as 
adopted  by  the  same  bank  with  reference  to  its  ether 
customers  ? — Yes, 


In  all  respects  ?— Yes. 

With  regard  to  the  National  League  bank-books,  I 
understand  you  to  say  you  were  not  shown  any  ? — Yes. 

Now  as  to  the  National  League  books,  what  have 
you  got  ? — Two  cash-books,  ledger,  and  minute-book. 

Have  you  also  seen  a  lodgment  slip-book  ? — We  have 
some  lodgment  slips,  but  I  have  not  yet  worked  out 
the  comparison. 

Is  there  any  book  which  you  have  asked  for  but 
which  has  not  been  produced,  and  examined  by  you  ? 
— Not  with  regard  to  the  National  League. 

As  regards  the  National  League,  you  have  seen 
every  book  that  you  wanted  in  connexion  with  it  ?— 
Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  call  "  wanting  "  ; 
I  have  only  recently  had  access  to  the  books  ;  if  we 
went  into  any  great  detail  we  should  no  doubt  want  a 
great  deal  more  informatioa  than  has  been  got.  I 
have  not  hitherto  asked  for  anything  which  has  been 
refused. 

Have  you  found  any  books  missing,  or  anything 
missing  that  you  would  have  expected  to  find  ? — No, 
the  cash-books  and  ledger  are  complete  as  far  as  they 

go- 

Now,  we  have  heard  of  an  account  called  "  Breen 
No.  2,"  and  that  certain  sums  of  money  found  their 
way  into  that  account  ? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Breen  the  secretary  of  the  bank  ? — Yes,  in 
Dublin. 

And  those  sums  have  been  drawn  upon  in  several 
large  items  ? — By  three  cheques. 

Supposing  that  money  had  been  invested,  is  that 
what  you  would  have  expected  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Breen,  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
Genekai,  said, — I  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Hibernian  Bank  as  secretary  for  11  years.  I  remem- 
ber the  account    "  Breen  No.  2." 

What  was  that  account  ? — My  recollection  is  that 
Mr.  Egan  called  on  me  one  day  and  told  me  he 
had  moneys  which  he  wished  to  invest,  and  he  asked 
ine,  as  the  bank  secretary,  about  investing  it.  I  recom- 
mended him  to  invest  it  in  United  States  Government 
bonds.  He  handed  me  that  amount.  In  order  to  keep 
that  from  my  own  account  I  opened  another  account, 
Breen  account  No.  2.  I  bought  the  United  States 
Government  bonds  through  the  brokers,  paying  three 
sums,  and  gave  the  bonds  to  Egan. 

Is  there  any  entry  of  that  in  the  bank  books  ? — No-, 
I  should  say  not. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  brokers  ? — I  think  it  was 
Moran  and  Coppinger.  I  gave  the  bonds  to  Egan,  and 
I  do  not  know  positively  what  became  of  them.  I 
gave  him  the  bonds,  and  that  is  the  last  I  saw  of  them. 

Do  you  remember  what  bonds  they  were  ? — They 
were  United  States  bonds  ;  I  think  Three-and-a-Half 
per  Cent. 

Did  you  hand  them  to  Egan  ? — My  recollection  ia 
that  they  were  sent  in  a  registered  letter  to  Paris  ; 
but  the  date  will  show  that. 

Would  there  be  any  entry  of  that  ?— No,  none  what- 
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ever,  but  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  -whether  Egan 
was  in  Dublin  or  Paris  at  that  time. 

You  sAy  Egan  called  upon  you  in  that  year  to 
give  you  instructions  ? — That  is  my  recollection. 

And  then  you  think  you  sent  the  bonds  to  Paris  ?-^ 
That  is  my  recollection. 

These  sums  did  not  go  through  the  bank  books  ?— No. 

Is  there  any  account  relating  to  the  remitting  of  the 
bonds  to  Paris  ?— No,  there  would  be  no  account.  It 
might  be  in  the  letter-book. 

Were  they  bearer  bonds  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  yourself  see  Egan  after  this  date  ? — 1  have 
Been  him  several  times  since  ;  on  one  occasion  it  was 
on  my  own  account  ;  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
Egan  mentioned  incidentally  that  there  was  a  profit  on 
the  transaction,  so  giving  me  to  understand  that  he 
had  sold  them  at  some  subsequent  date,  but  they  were 
not  sold  through  me. 

Did  any  moneys  come  from  Paris  to  you  direct  ? — I 
forget  how  many  sums,  but  there  were  several, 
mostly  considerable  sums. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  means  of 
identifying  from  whom  they  came  ?^I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

Did  you  know  why  they  came  to  you  ? — They  came 
to  me  as  secretary  of  the  bank.  Instructions  would 
be  given  to  me,  and  I  carried  them  out. 

Where  are  the  letters  ? — I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

Are  you  aware  that  there  are  no  lodgment  slips  ? — I 
am  aware. 

Can  you  tell  the  amount  that  came  directly  to  you  ? 
— I  think  it  came  in  sums  of  £1,000,  £1,500,  or 
£2,000.     I  should  say  that  it  was  probably  £30,000. 

To  what  account  ? — To  diiferent  accounts.  I  am  not 
a-ble  to  give  any  particulars  as  to  dates.  I  think  they 
were  only  remittances  from  Egan.  It  would  be  the 
same  with  any  customer  ;  the  remittance  would  be 
passed  on  by  me. 

Does  Egan's  name  appear  on  them  ? — I  should  say 
not. 

Whose  ? — I  could  not  swear. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
items  are  entered  "  per  T.  Breen  "  ? — Yes  ;  they 
would  be  entered  either  "  per  T.  Breen  "  or  "  per 
secretary." 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1882,  the  entry  is  "  per 
secretary,  £3,000,"  and  the  lodgment  slips  are  "  per 
P.  Egan  "  ?— Yes  ;  I  take  it  this  £3,000  is  a  remit- 
tance by  Egan  and  passed  on  per  secretary.  It  is 
quite  an  ordinary  case. 

Do  you  think  you  can  find  cases  of  entries  in  which 
remittances  made  by  customers  are  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  secretary  ?— I  think  so,  where  they  came 
by  letter. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,  if  you  would  kindly 
find  them  for  me. 

Mr.  Reid. — We  have  no  questions  to  ask. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — I  think  we  can  now  dispose  of  some 
matters  whicli  were  mentioned  on  Thursday  with  re- 


gard to  the  accounts.  An  order  was  made  by  your 
Lordships  on  September  17  for  the  inspection  of  the 
books  of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League, 
and  of  certain  other  accounts.  On  October  30  that 
matter  came  before  your  Lordships,  and  Sir  W.  Philli- 
more  appeared  opposing  discovery.  The  name  of  Mr. 
Parnell  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
accounts  wn  wished  to  inspect,  and  Sir  C.  Kussell 
thereupon  said  "  I  wish  to  say  that  so  far  as  any  per- 
sons I  represent  are  concerned  they  have  not  the 
slightest  objection."  We  have  received  Mr.  Parnell'g 
account  from  the  Hibernian  Bank  to  the  end  of  1881. 
That  account  was  not  received  by  Mr.  Soames  until 
yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  SoAMEa. — It  was  not  opened  till  then. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — ^We  have  Mr.  Parneli's  banking 
account,  and  we  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be 
given  to  any  one.  Another  account,  we  believe,  was 
opened  in  London  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  commence- 
ment of  1883.  That  was  a  private  account  also.  Ko 
man's  private  account  should  be  opened  and  discussed. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  no  objection  that 
his  account  should  be  shown  to  my  learned  friends  or 
Mr.  Soames,  but  Mr.  Soames  will  take  no  copy,  and 
will  give  an  undertaking  that  no  reference  shall  be 
made  to  any  one  item  except  those  that  have  a  bearing 
on  this  inquiry.  The  reason  why  we  wish  to  see  the 
account  is  that  there  is  constant  reference  to  pay- 
ments of  money  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell.  There 
are  items  of  amounts  "  not  chargeable  to  the  National 
League."  I  would  now  only  ask  whether  there  are 
any  other  accounts  of  Mr.Paruell's  at  any  other  bank. 

The  Pp.esibent.— That  is  what  you  are  entitled  to 
have. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — If  you  will  allow  Mr.  Parnell,  he 
will  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  have  no  other  account  in  the  nature 
of  a  banking  account.  I  hold  some  bonds  in  Paris 
jointly  with  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  and  Mr.  Biggar,  but 
that  is  not  iii  the  nature  of  a  banking  account.  We 
simply  get  a  draft  from  Messrs.  Munroe  from  time  to 
time  as  the  dividends  become  due,  and  they  are  lodged 
with  the  National  Bank  in  this  city,  where  Mr.  Big- 
gar  keeps  his  account. 

Sib  H.  James. — Do  I  understand  that  in  this 
country  Mr.  Parnell  has  no  other  banking  account  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — Yes.  I  have  no  other  except  that  at 
the  National  Bank,  which  is  under  inspection.  I  had 
one  at  the  Hibernian  Bank,  Dublin,  up  to  the  end 
of  1882,  of  which  you  had  inspection.  Prior  to  March, 
1882,  there  was  an  account  in  my  name,  together 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Dillon. 
It  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  1882  at  the  Hibernian 
Bank,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.  Of  that 
you  have  had  inspection. 

Timothy  J.  Coffey  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
Sib  H.  James.  He  said, — I  am  a  reporter.  I  was 
reporter  for  Basset's  Daily  Chronicle,  the  Cork 
Herald,  and   the  Munster  News  from  1879  to  1882  in- 
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elusive.  I  have  been  a  reporter  from  1875  up  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1876  were  you  at  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  join  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood  ? — No,  never. 

Did  you  attend  any  meetings  ? — Not  under  that 
name. 

By  what  name  then,  please  ? — I  never  attended  any 
political  meetings  of  any  sort  until  the  meetings  of 
the  Irish  Land  League. 

When  did  you  attend  meetmgs  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  f — From  the  time  it  was  started. 

When  ?— In  1879  or  1880. 

Where  did  you  attend  meetings  ? — In  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

In  what  capacity  did  you  attend  these  meetings  ? — 
As  a  journalist. 

At  what  time  did  you  join  the  Land  League  your- 
self ? — I  joined  it,  as  I  considered  it  a  constitutional 
agitation.  I  was  perfectly  free  in  joining  it.  (Turn- 
ing to  the  Bench.)  My  Lords,  I  will  explain  under 
what  circumstances,  as  the  learned  counsel  seems  to 
be  labouring  under  a  difficulty (Laughter.) 

SlE  H.  James. — Never  mind  my  diiEculties.  I  would 
rather  take  some  share  of  the  transaction.  (Laughter.) 
When  did  you  join  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  in  1879 
or  1880.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  ;  it  was 
when  the  Land  League   was  started. 

Did  you  join  it  as  a  member,  or  were  you  ever  on 
the  committee  ? — I  was  never  on  the  committee. 

Were  you  on  any  managing  body,  or  were  you 
nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  member  ? — No,  not 
there. 

Anywhere  ? — What  body  do  you  refer  to  ? 

I  ask  you  whether  you  were  ever  a  member  of  any 
managing  body  ? — I  cannot  follow  you  imless  you  give 
me  some  particular  period. 

I  ask  you  whether  at  any  period  you  were  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  Land  League  ? — No.  The 
Land  League,  as  I  underslood  it,  was  controlled  by 
an  elected  body  in  Dublin.  I  believe  their  business 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Davitt. 

In  county  Limerick  were  you  ever  on  the  committee 
of  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

Nowhere  ? — I  was  an  active  member  of  the  National 
League,  not  of  the  Land  League. 

Were  you  ever  a  member  of  any  managing  body  of 
the  Land  League  ? — No. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 

What  .share  did  you  take  in  its  transactions  ? — I  paid 
my  subscriptions  to  my  branch.  I  attended  only  odb 
meeting  afterwards. 

You  say  you  joined  a  branch  of  the  Land  Leagua  ; 
what  was  the  name  of  it  ? — Limerick  branch. 

What  meetings  did  you  attend  ?— One  or  two, 

Were  you  present  at  any  meetings  of  the 
managing  body  of  any  branch  of  the  Land  League  ? — I 
was  not.  I  have  told  you  that  the  Land  League  was 
managed  by  the  central  body  at  Dublin. 


But  did  not  the  branches  have  managing  bodies  ? — I 
do  not  remember  if  they  had. 

Were  all  the  members  equal  on  the  branches  then  ? 
— We  were  all  equal.  One  man  had  as  much  right  to 
express  his  opinions  as  another— perhaps  a  better  right 
than  another.    (Laughter.) 

Sib  H.  James. — I  will  ask  you  specifically  were 
you  in  the  month  of  July,  1881,  present  at  a  meeting 
in  Bank-place,  Limerick  ? 

Witness  was  here  seen  to  be  looking  at  a  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

The  President.— Put  that  down. — Excuse  me,  I 
was  refreshing  my  memory. 

Question  repeated.  * 

Witness. — I  was  at  a  meeting  in  Bank-place,  Lime- 
rick. Let  me  say  this — it  was  a  public  meeting  o£ 
the  congregated  trades  of  Limerick. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  meeting  of  the  congregated 
trades  f — The  different  trades  joined  together.  They  had 
a  house  where  they  held  public  meetings,  and  where 
they  had  a  reading  room. 

The  witness  was  noticed  again  to  consult  a  document 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  President  (sternly). — I  requested  you  to  put 
that  paper  on  one  side. 

SiK  H.  James. — Had  that  meeting  anything  to  do 
with  the  Land  League  or  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

You  swear  that  ? — I  do. 

I  may  remind  you  that  you  have  made  and  signed  a 
statement. 

Witness. — I  may  remind  you  that  a  statement  is  ona 
thing  and  evidence  another. 

Sib  H.  James. — Is  the  statement  you  made  true  or 
untrue  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Witness. — It  I  had  the  time  to  fish  up  all  the  corre- 
spoudenoe  on  this  matter  you  would  form  a  very  differ- 
ent conclusion. 

Sib  H.  James. — I  form  no  conclusion  at  present. 
Is  the  statement  you  made  true  or  untrue,  to  your 
knowledge  ? 

Witness  (to  the  Bench). — With  your  Lordships'  per- 
mission, I  will  briefly  state 

Sib  H.  James, — Tell  me  first,  is  it  true  or  untrue  ? 

Witness. — It  is  untrue.  It  is  absolutely  and  essenti- 
ally untrue.  The  police  came  to  fish  the  statement 
out  of  me,  and  I  made  a  statement  as  plausibly  as  I 
could  incriminating  various  people.  I  thought  I  was 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so. 

Sib  H.  Jambs. — You  made  and  signed  a  statement 
untrue  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Witness. — I  made  it,  and  I  swear  every  word  of  it 
IS  untrue.     (Laughter.) 

The  Peesidbnt  (sternly). — I  am  surprised  at  this 
laughter  ;  it  is  most  shocking. 

Witness  tried  to  speak,  but 

The  President,  continuing,  said, — It  is  a  most 
shocking  thing  that  a  person  in  your  station  of  life 
should  come  forward  and  make  such  a  statement. 
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Witness. — If  your  Lordship  had  lived  in  Ireland  in 
my  station  of  life  yon  wonld  have  formed  a  very 
different  opinion. 

Sir  H.  James. — Did  you  make  this  statement  to 
Mr.  Shannon  ?— The  tacts  referred  to  in  that  state- 
ment are  merely  the  effusion  of  a  fertile  imagination. 
(Laughter.) 

Do  you  mean  of  Mr.  Shannon  or  yourself  ?— Of  my- 
self. 

Was  the  statement  taken  down  by  Mr.  Shaimon  in 
yoni  presence  and  signed  by  you  ? — I  signed  it.  It 
could  be  explained. 

Sir  H.  James. — Never  mind  the  explanation.  (To 
the^euch.)  I  dp  not  know  whether  your  Lordships 
think  I  am  entitled  to  read  the  statement. 

The  President. — You  are  entitled  to  cross-examine 
upon  it. 

Sir  H.  James. — This  statement  is  signed  by  you 
also  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  signature.  I  signed  that  im- 
mediately after  the  adjournment  before  Christmas. 

You  said  that  aconstablecame  to  you.  On  your  oath, 
didyounotvolunteerthat  statement  to  the  constable? — 
Every  statement  in  that  I  volunteered  to  the  constable. 
If  you  read  it  yoti  will  find  it  a  sensational  produc- 
tion. He  came  fishing  for  the  article,  and  I  catered 
for  his  requirements. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  go  to  the  policeman 
and  volonteer  this  evidence  ? — I  did  not  go  to  the 
police  ;  the  police  fished  me  up. 

The  President. — I  understood  you  to  say  that  you 
did  volunteer  the  statement. 

Witness. — I  venture  to  qualify  that,  because  what 
I  called  volunteering  is  going  to  the  policeman  and 
offering  evidence  to  him.     1  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  President. — Oh,  that  is  your  distinction. 

Witness. — The  police  came  to  my  place.  One 
of  them  said  I  was  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  in- 
formation, and  that  I  would  be  remunerated  beyond 
my  expectations.  (Laughter.)  He  also  said  that  I 
should  be  able  to  make  a  very  fine  position.  I  saw 
that  it  would  take  and  I  made  the  most  sensational 
statement  I  could,  incriminating  two  members  of 
Parliament — William  Abraham  and  Pinucane — and  Mr. 
S.  O'Mara.  I  purposely  incriminated  them  because  I 
knew  the  bait  would  take,  but  outside  of  that  I  did 
not  volunteer  any  statement.  He  came  to  me  ;  I  did 
not  go  to  him. 

Sir  H.  James. — You  say  the  policemen  came  to 
you.  Had  you  given  information  to  the  police  before  ? 
— !!  never  gave  what  you  call  "  information  "  to  the 
police.  When  the  police  asked  for  information  I  gave 
evasive  answers. 

Have  you  given  Police-constable  Chalke  informa- 
tion ? — No.     I  gave  him  no  information. 

Have  you  communicated  with  him  ? — Yes. 

How  often  ?— Three  or  four  times,  and  each  time  at 
his  suggestion,  invitation,  and  desire,  and  not  one  of 
those  communications    contained    a  particle  of  truth. 

When  did  you  commence  making  those  communica- 
tions ? — In  July  or  August,  1882. 


How  long  did  they  continue  ? — Only  for  July  and 
August,  1882. 

Did  you  ever  send  communications  direct  to  Dublin 
Castle  ? — Only  at  his  direction. 

Did  you  send  the  information  direct  ? — Every  one  of 
those  statements  were  fabrications  suited  to  the 
market.  They  were  sent  direct  at  the  constable's 
suggestion,  because  he  said,  "  If  you  do  so  and  so 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  decent, 
respectable  position  for  yourself,  and  no  one  will  ever 
know  about  it." 

Sir  H.  James. — That  is  not  the  question. 

Witness. — Excuse  me  ;  you  have  asked  me  a 
question.    Let  me  clear  myself. 

Sir  H.  James.— Nonsense. 

The  President.— Witness,  I  must  insist  on  your  not 
running  on  in  that  way.  Answer  the  questions  put  to 
you.     You  are  not  entitled  to  make  speeches. 

Sir  H.  James. —Did  you  communicate  with  the 
Castle  in  December,  1881  ? — I  don't  remember  I  did. 

Are  you  positive  ? — If  I  had  the  whole  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  passed,  you  would  see  the  thing 
was  a  glaring  farce  from  beginning  to  end. 

You  said  that  the  policeman  made  a  statement  to 
you  about  bettering  your  position  ;  have  you  bad  those 
advantages  realized  ? — No,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
In  the  first  place,  I  joined  no  secret  society.  I  was 
not  going  to  join  a  secret  society  tor  the  purpose  of 
being  an  informer. 

Sir  H.  James. — I  will  read  your  statement  to  you. 
Witness. — Well,  you  also  read  my  correspondence. 
Sir  H.  James  (reading)  : — 

"  I  am  a  reporter.  I  was  living  in  Limerick  from 
1862  to  1883.  I  was  reporter  for  Basset's  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  the  Munster  ,  News,  and  the  Cork 
Herald  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  I  left  Limerick 
in  1882,  or  early  in  1883,  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Leinster  Leader,  of  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Carew,  M.P.,  is 
proprietor.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  at 
Limerick  from  its  initiation,  and  was  present  at 
several  meetings  in  the  city  and  county.  I  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Limerick  Central  Land  League  on  11th 
July,  1831.  William  Abraham,  T.  J.  Quinu,  John 
Crowe  (brother  to  Crowe,  of  New  York,  who  inventedthe 
dynamite  machines),  and  several  others  were  present. 
Several  matters  were  discussed  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  Lord  Clarina  and  his  tenants,  Lord 
ClouQurry  and  his  tenants,  and  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  advised  >at  a  meeting  of  the  League  in 
Limerick.  The  tenants  of  Lord  Clonourry,  Colonel 
Haire,  and  Lloyd  Apjohn  were  present,  and  were 
advised  to  resist  thepaymentof  rent  byWilliamAbraham 
and  John  Finucane,  and  to  boycott  any  one  who  would 
disobey  the  rules  of  the  League.  About  a  mouth  after- 
wards two  men  were  murdered^namely,  John  Wheeler 
(near  Pallas)  and  an  emergency  caretaker.  Wheeler 
was  an  under  agent  on  the  Garryheakin  property. 
William  Abraham  aided  the  two  Dwyers  (brothers),  of 
near  Cloverfleld,  who  were  arrested  by  the  police  for 
the  murder  of  the  emergency  man,  in  making  their 
way  to  America.  Previous  to  the  murder  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  League  in  Limerick,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  countrymen  from  the  district 
(Coolnashamrogue),  Drumkeen,  New    Pallas,  that  the 
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emergency  man  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
there,  and  that  whoever  would  remove  him  should  not 
suffer.  William  Abraham  advocated  his  removal  in 
his  speech,andJohnFinucane,M.P.,  endorsedAbraham's 
remarks.  The  League,  after  themurder,  furnished  the 
two  Dwyers  with  money  to  go  to  America.  I  was  one 
of  the  men  who  attended  to  them  till  their  departure 
from  Ireland.  I  believe  they  got  £35.  I  know  they 
did  get  £35,  but  I  can't  say  how  much  more  they 
got.  I  saw  them  off  from  Queenstown,  having  been 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Limerick  branch  of  the  Land 
League.  I  was  known  as  a  member  of  the  Land 
League,  and  was  deputed  by  the  League  to  convey  the 
Dwyers  out  of  Ireland.  The  Dwyers  were  arrested,  but 
were  discharged  for  want  of  evidence,  and  imme- 
diately the  Land  League  took  care  of  them.  Fresh 
warrants  were  issued  for  their  arrest,  but  through  the 
agency  of  the  League  they  escaped.  I  am  not  sure  as 
to  whether  Dwyer  is  their  name  or  not,  but  I  have 
their  names  in  my  note-books,  which  are  in  Dublin, 
at  a  friend's  house.  William  Abraham,  M.P.,  and  John 
Finucane  were thehonorary  secretaries  of  theLimerick 
branch  of  the  Land  League.  It  was  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  Land  League  that  those  two  men 
murdered  the  emergency  man. 

"  Pat  Coleman,  auctioneer.  Limerick,  and  Mr. 
Downes,  of  Bathkeale,  were  boycotted  by  the  League 
for  selling  farms  for  the  sheriff.  Coleman  was  auc- 
tioneer for  the  Limerick  Corporation, and  had  to  resign 
his  position,  as  all  his  auctions  were  boycotted, 

"  Lloyd  Apjohn's  house  at  New  Pallas  was 
attempted  to  be  blown  up  about  1882,  because  it  was 
an  emergenoyresidence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms 
on  that  property.  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  it  was 
decided  to  blow  up  Mr.  Apjphn's  house.  I  was  present. 
William  Abraham,  M. P.,  John  Finucane,  M.P.,  John 
Moloney,  and  several  others  were  present  and  supported 
the  proposition.  Pat  Hayes,  of  Doon,  did  the  work. 
He  was  selected  to  do  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  League. 
He  volunteered  to  do  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
League.  The  expense  of  his  defence  afterwards,  when 
he  was  arrested,  was  defrayed  by  the  League." 

May  I  take  it  from  yon  that  every  statement  in  this 
paper  is  untrue  ? — If  you  will  hand  it  to  me  I  will 
mark  those  that  are  true. 

I  would  rather  ask  you.  Do  you  say  that  the  state- 
ments contained  here  are  true  or  untrue  ? — Some  are 
true  and  some  are  untrue.  Those  referring  to  my  occu- 
pation are  true,  and  also  those  referring  to  my  con- 
nexion with  the  Land  League,  but  outside  of  that  the 
rest — you  may  define  it  as  you  like — is  not  true. 

Let  me  ask  you,  were  two  men,  John  Wheeler  and 
an  emergency  man,  murdered  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they 
■were. 

Were  they  reputed  to  be  murdered  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

You  never  heard  it  ? — Quite  the  other  way.  I 
believe  Wheeler,  so  far  as  he  could  be  expected  to 
be,  was  a  popular  sort  of  man,  and  well  liked  by  his 
neighbours  and  the  people. 

Did  he  happen  to  die  ? — He  did. 

How  ? — There  was  an  open  verdict.  It  did  not  say 
he  was  murdered. 

Was  he  found  dead  in  the  road  ? — I  cannot  say  how 
he  was  found.    I  was  not  present. 

When  you  stated   two  -men   were  murdered,    John 


Wheeler  and  an  emergency  man,  did  you  know 
whether  two  men  had  been  murdered  or  not  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  were  murdered. 

Did  you  know  they  came  to  a  violent  death  ? — Sc( 
far  as  the  emergency  man  is  concerned,  I  cannot  say  ha 
was  murdered.  He  was  found  by  the  roadside,  and 
after  s.  medical  examination  of  his  body  the  doctor 
could  not  say  whether  the  punctured  wounds  were  in- 
flicted by  himself.  He  had  money  in  his  pocket  and 
a  revolver  in  his  hand  or  by  his  side  ;  and  if  any  one 
wanted  to  do  him  an  injury  it  is  not  likely  he  would 
be  found  in  the  position  he  was. 

As  to  the  punctured  wounds,  do  you  suggest  they 
were  inflicted  by  the  revolver  ? — The  revolver  was  by 
his  side. 

Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  revolver  occasioned 
the  punctured  wounds  ? — The  doctor  said  they  were. 

Was  Wheeler  murdered  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  was. 

Suicide  in  his  case  ? — No  ;  that  he  met  his  death  by 
accident.    There  was  an  open  verdict  of  the  jury. 

Were  two  men  named  Dwyer  arrested  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  they  were.  That  is  a  fabrication,  that 
statement. 

"  The  League,  after  the  murder,  furnished  money 
for  the  Dwyers  to  go  to  America."  Is  that  true  ?— 
That  is  a  fabrication. 

At  the  time  you  made  this  statement  had  you  ever 
heard  the  names  of  the  Dwyers  before  ?— Not  in  con» 
nexion  with  this.  Dwyers  in  the  county  Limericlc 
are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  autumn. 

Do  not  you  know  that  the  two  Dwyers  wore 
arrested  ? — I  do  not  remember  they  were. 

Supposing  they  were  arrested,  would  it  be  a  coinci* 
dence  that  you  invented  the  names  ? — I  do  not  say  sOi 

You  gave  the  name  of  the  two  Dwyers  as  being 
arrested  ;  do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  never 
heard  of  their  names  in  connexion  with  the  arrest  of 
the  alleged  murderers  ? — My  Lords,  the  learned  gentle" 
man  must  remember 

The  Presideitt.— Answer  the  question. 

Witness. — I  have  heard  thousands  of  names.  I  can* 
not  remember  every  name. 

The   President. — When  was  that  statement  made  ? 

Sib  H.  James.— December  17,  1888.  (To  witness.) 
—Had  you  at  that  time  heard  the  name  of  Dwyer  in 
connexion  with  the  arrest  of  these  two  men? — I  do  not 
know  that  I  had. 

Did  you  invent  the  name,  was  it  a  pure  matter  ol 
imagination  ?— I  should  suppose  that  I  did. 

You  never  heard  then  of  two  men  named  Dwyer 
being  arrested  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  If 
they  were  it  has  escaped  my  memory. 

When  you  made  this  statement,  was  it  in  your 
memory  that  any  two  men  had  been  arrested  f — It  may 

be.  _.   .   - 

That  statement  was  read  over  to  you  ?— It  was  mada 
in  the  middle  of  October. 

I  must  have  an  answer.  When  you  signed  that 
statement  on  the  17th  of  December,  did  you  know  that 
any  two  men  had  been  arrested  in  connexion  with  the 
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alleged  murders  ? — 1  knew  that  two  or  three   men  had 
been  arrested. 

That  was  a  fact  then  to  your  knowledge, you  did  not 
imagine  that  ? — No,  but  I  think  imagination  Boppliod 
the  iiames. 

You  knew  as  a  journalist  the  names  of  these  two 
men  would  be  printed  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  your  statement  could  be  checked  ? — 
It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time. 

Does  it  strike  you  now  ? — It  may  do. 

So  that  if  you  stated  what  was  untrue  your  state- 
ment would  be  found  out  ? — I  dare  say. 

On  your  oath,  do  you  not  know  that  the  first  two 
men  arrested  were  named  Dwyer  ? — I  do  not. 

And  you  created  the  names  without  knowing  the 
names  of  the  persons  ?  Did  you  ever  as  a  journalist 
report  anything  about  this  matter  ? — Yes,  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Anything  about  the  Dwyers  ? — Yes. 

Yet  you  say  you  do  not  recollect  their  names  ?-^I 
cannot  recollect  a  month  afterwards  what  I  have 
reported. 

Have  you  within  the  last  few  weeks  referred  to  the 
newspapers  to  refresh  your  memory  ? — I  have  never 
seen  the  newspapers. 

Nor  any  extract  from  them  ? — Nor  any  ejrtraet  from 
them. 

If  the  two  Dwyers  were  arrested,  you  represent  that 
it  was  a  purely  accidental  coincidence,  the  fact  of 
your  imagination  having  fixed  on  that  name  ? — Quite 
accidental. 

You  tell  that  to  my  Lords  ? — Yes. 

Were  thfl  Dwyers  taken  into  custody,  the  persons 
you  called  Dwyer  ? — I  have  already'  said  that  two  or 
three  men  were  taken  into  custody. 

Were  these  the  persons  you  called  Dwyer  ? — Yes. 

Were  they  released  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  not  know,  as  a  journalist  reporting  pro- 
ceedings, what  became  of  these  men  ?— It  would  be 
difficult  to  remember  every  case. 

Were  they  tried  ?— I  do  not  think  they  were. 
■     I  see  your    account    of    it  hero  is  "  I  saw  them  oS 
from  Queenstown,  having    been   directed   to  do  to  by 
the  Limerick  branch    of    the   Land  League."     Is  that 
untrue  ? — Every  word  of  it. 

Did  they  leave  by  Queenstown  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ? — Ko,  they  dis- 
appeared and  I  do  not  believe  their  people  have  ever 
seen  them  since. 

What  people  ?  Who  are  "  their  people  "f— Where 
people  have  an  imaginary  existence  you  cannot  expect 
to  hear  of  them.     (Laughter.) 

You  have  just  stated  to  theur  Lordships  that  their 
people  have  never  heard  of  them  aince.  Of  whom 
were  you  speaking  ?— They,  the  people  who  existed 
in  my  imagination. 

But  "  their  people,"  who  were  they  ?— I  do  not 
know.  I  suppose  the  people  who  existed  In  my 
imagination. 

The   imagination   was   in   your  statement.    Id  your 


evidence  just  now  you  told  us  that  you  believed 
"  their  people  "  have  never  heard  of  them  since.  Of 
whom  were  you  speaking  then  ? — To  whom  do  you 
refer  ? 

You  spoke  in  your  statement  of  the  two  men  you 
called  the  Dwyers  leaving  the  country,  and  in  your 
evidence  you  said  "  their  people  had  never  heard  of 
them  since  "?— (Laughing.)  To  whom  do  you  refer  ? 
I  do  not  follow  you. 

The  PEK3IDKNT  (sternly,  to  witness).— Will  you 
endeavour  to  conduct  yourself  with  decency  ? — I  am 
endeavouring,  my  Lord. 

If  you  do  not  conduct  yourself  properly  I  will 
commit  you  to  prison. — All  right,  my  Lord. 

Be  careful.  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. — Nor  am 
I,  my  Lord. 

You  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  exhibiting 
something  which  is  really  painful  to  witness  in  your 
character.  Attend  to  the  counsel.  If  you  do  not 
conduct  yourself  with  propriety  I  will  send  you  to 
prison. — AH  right,  my  Lord. 

I  do  not  consider  it  is  all  right.  Take  care  and  do 
not  provoke  me  too  far.  Do  not  answer  me, but  answer 
the  counsel. — I  am  answering  counsel,  my  Lord. 

Sir  H.  jAJiisa. — Afew  minutes  ago  you  said  "  their 
people  never  beard  of  them  since  they  left  the 
country."  To  whom  did  you  refer  ? — I  referred  to 
the  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  my  statement  who 
existed,  solely  in  my  own  imagination.  That  being 
so,  their  people  could  never   hear   from   them. 

I  do  not  follow  you.  Why  could  they  not  hear  from 
them?  You  have  admitted  that  two  men  were  arrested. 
That  is  npt  imagination  ?    That  is  a  fact  ?— Yes. 

You  have  said  these  men  left  the  country  and  that 
their  people,  you  believed,  have  never  heard  of  them 
since.  Who  are  their  people  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
am  not  up  in  the  family  pedigrees  of  county  Limerick. 

What  caused  you  to  say  so  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  foundation  have  you  for  your  statement  ?— 
None. 

What  foundation  have  you  for  the  statement  you 
have  just  made  that  you  believe  their  people  have 
never  heard  of  them  since  ? — None. 

Do  you  wish  to  withdraw  it  ? — I  had  no  reason  for 
making  the  statement. 

Then  why  did  you  make  it  ? — It  might  have  been  an 
error  in  memory. 

It  was  made  within  the  last  three  minutes.  What 
made  you  make  that  statement  without  any  founda- 
tion for  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Is  it  true  or  not  ?    Yes  or  no  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  ? — Yon  have  asked  me 
a  simple  question  and  I  have  given  you  a  simple 
answer.  I  have  tried  to  explain  and  you  are  not 
satisfied.  You  have  asked  me  who  are  "  their 
people."  These  people  have  had  an  existence  only 
in  my  mind,  and  it  would  be,  therefore,  physically 
impossible  for  their  people  to  hear  from  thtm.      . 

The   Pebsidbnt.— It   would  be   idle  to  pursue  this 
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further.  It  is  painful  to  hear  such  a  statement  in 
the  witness-box.     We  had  better  adjourn. 

Sir  H.  Jambs. — Very  well,  my  Lord,  I  will  not 
pur.sue  that  particular  point  any  further.  Would  your 
Lordship  order  the  witness  to  remain  in  Court  during 
the  adjournment  ? 

The  Pbesidbkt. — Very  well. 

Witness. — Would  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  have 
some  refreshment  ? 

The  President. — That  will  be  seen  to. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

Onits  re-assembling, Sir  H.  Jambs  continued  the  ex- 
amination of  the  witness  Cofiey.  In  your  statement 
you  say  that  "  Lloyd  Apjohn's  house  was  attempted 
to  be  blown  up  about  1882."  Is  that  true  or  false  ? — 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  except  hearsay. 

Did  yoa  hear  that  Lloyd  Apjohn's  house  was 
attempted  to  be  blown  up  about  1882  ? — I  have  told 
you  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  except  by  hearsay. 

Answer  my  question.  Did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  did 
hear  of  it.  I  was  two  days  trying  to  make  out  the 
truth  of  it. 

Was  the  house  an  emergency  residence  for  caretakers 
of  evicted  farms  on  the  property  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  made  that  statement.  Was  it  an  emergency 
residence  for  caretakers  of  evicted  farms  ? — Xea,  I 
believe  it  was. 

So  far  then  you  have  stated  what  is  true  ? — I  cannot 
say  the  house  was  blown  up. 

You  next  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  it 
was  decided  to  blow  up  Mr.  Apjohn's  house.  "  I  was 
present  "  ? — That  is  untrue. 

Do  you  then  charge  Mr.  Abraham  and  Mr.  Finucane 
here  with  this  outrage  knowing  it  to  be  nntrue  ?— I 
made  the  statement. 

Do  you  charge  those  gentlemen  with  that  outrage, 
knowing  it  to  be  untrue  ? — I  made  no  charge,  because 
no  charge  can  be  made  except  before  a  Court  of 
justice. 

Did  you  make  this  statement — "  William  Abraham, 
M.P.,  John  Finucane,  M. P., John  Moloney,and  several 
others  were  present  and  supported  the  proposition  " — 
knowing  it  to  be  untrue  ? — Certainly,  that  brought  me 
here. 

Did  you  say  that  Pat  Hayes,  of  Doon.dLd  the  work  ? 

I  did. 

Is  there  a  place  called  Doon  ? — There  is. 

Is  there  a  man  called  Hayes  there  ?— There  are 
eeveral. 

Is  it  true  that  either  of  them  did  the  work  ?— It  is 
not  true. 

Did  you  make  that  charge  knowing  it  to  be  on- 
true  ?^— Yes,  I  believe  it  is  part  of  the-  same  concoc- 
tion. 

Had  you  made  any  statement  to  any  one  before 
respecting  this  f — I  do  not  believe  I  had. 

Did  you  make  any  statement  in  reference  to  it  in 
1882  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Were  you  communicating  with  the  police  authorities 


in  1882  on  this  subject  ? — In  July  and  August,  as  I 
have  already  told  yon,  there  were  two  or  three  com- 
munications made. 

Did  you  make  any  communication  on  this  subject  ? 
— If  I  did  you  have  the  paper. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  (The  learned 
counsel  then  repeated  the  question.) — I  say  that  if  I 
did  you  have  the  paper.  The  whole  of  the  communi- 
cations in  July  and  August  of  1882  were  all  deliberate 
fabrications.  They  did  not  contain  any  statements  of 
fact.  I  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  obtain  any  facts. 
If  I  did  make  any  commnnication  you  have  the  paper. 

The  Pbbsi&ent. — You  have  repeated  that  over  and 
over  again.     Answer  the  question. 

SiE  H.  James. — Yes  or  no,  did  you  make  any  com- 
munication to  the  police  authorities  on  this  subject  ? 
'—If  I  did,  all  the  communications  I  mad'e,Mr.Soames 
has  them,  because  they  were  handed  to  me  to  refresh 
my  memory. 

Did  you  make  any  statement  about  Patrick  Hayes, of 
Doon  ? — At  that  time  I  saw  no  document.  I  sat  down; 
we  were  enjoying  some  whisky  and  water,  my  Lord. 

The  Presidbkt. — You  are  continuing  your  be- 
haviour. 

Sir  H.  James.— Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  a 
statement  in  July  or  August,  1882,  to  the  police  autho- 
rities   

Mr.  Beid. — I  beg,  my  Lords,  to  make  this  objec- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  Sir  Henry 
James's  treatment  of  this  witness,  but  the  charge  my 
learned  friend  has  read  out  to  him  is  a  charge  re- 
lating to  the  murder  of  a  particular  man.  It  Sir  Henry 
James  is  going  in  the  course  of  his  examination  to  re- 
fer to  documents,  I  submit  that  those  documents  ought 
to  be  produced. 

Mr.  JtrSTlCB  A.  L.  Smith. — What,  before  he  cross- 
examines  the  man  upon  them  ! 

Mr.  Beid. — I  do  not  say  so,  my  Lord.  I  said  con- 
temporaneously with  it. 

Sib  H.  James  (to  witness).— Did  you  make  any 
conimunication  to  the  police  authorities  in  Jul,y  or 
August,  1882,  on  the  subject  of  the  attempt  to  blow  up 
this  house  ?— I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  have 
said  that  frequently.     If  I  did  you  have  the  paper. 

At  this  point  the  witness  again  referred  to  a  paper 
he  had  on  the  desk  before  him. 

The  President.— What  are  you  reading  that  for  ?  I 
have  several  times  told  you  not  to  refer  to  it.  Put 
*it  away,  sir. 

Sin  H.  Jambs.— Now  I  will  read  your  second  state- 
ment.    (Beading.) 

"  In  July,  1881,  there  was  a  meeting  at  Bank- 
place,  Limerick,  at  which  T.  J.  Quinn,  John  Cullen, 
P.  Brasnill,  M.  O'Brien,  John  Crowe,  J.  J.  Houlihan 
John  Eyan,  and  William  Abraham  and  O'Mara  were 
present.  Pat  O'Mara  announced  that  £37  had  been 
collected  in  the  country  for  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 
This  was  a  meeting  of  the  I.  E.  B.,  and  all  present 
were  prominent  members  of  the  Laud  League.  They 
also  discussed  the  distribution  of  arms  through  the 
country.    I  was   present   about   the    end   of  the  same 
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niorth  of  July.  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
the  sister  of  Dr.  John  M'Inerney,  then  of  London, 
cow  of  America.  This  sister  was  married  to  John 
(fullen.  This  was  a  meeting  of  the  I.  E.  B.  There 
■wcvro  present  E.  Struth,  of  Leeds,  W.  D.  Williams, 
Ncwoastle-on-Tyne,  John  Crowe,  Pat  O'Mara,  —  Nash 
(I  think  his  name  is  Eichard),  John  Eyan,  John 
CuUen.  M.  O'Brien,  John  Eyan,  T.C.,  Stephen  O'Mara 
(ex-M.P.).  I  was  present  also  myself .  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  and  county  of 
fUare  was  discussed,  and  Struth  and  M'Inerney  were 
deputed  to  visit  Clare  and  make  an  inspection  of  the 
Circles  there.  On  22d  of  July,  1881,  sheriffs'  sales 
were  held  at  Court-house,  Limerick.  J.  J.  O'Kelly, 
M.P.,  Daniel  Hishon,  and  William  Abraham,  M.P., 
were  among  those  present,  and,  on  returning,  we  had 
a  conversation.  O'Kelly  asked  how  was  the  project 
getting  on.  Hishon  said,  '  What  project  ?  '  O'Kelly 
replied,  '  Abraham,  you  had  better  tell  him.'  Abra- 
ham then  said  the  project  was  the  suppression  of  the 
Ministry.  '  Don't  you  think  it  would-be  a  grand 
success  if  it  can  be  accomplished  ?'  O'Kelly  remarked, 
•  If  you  show  any  signs  of  life  and  energy  we  have 
plenty  of  funds.'  Hishon  said,  '  We  are  ready  at  any 
moment  with  the  purse  and  otherwise,  so  don't  be 
short.'  Hishon  was  at  this  time  a  prominent  organizer 
for  the  League,  and,  I  always  understood,  a  member 
of  the  I.E.  B.,  but  belonging  to  a  different  Circle  to 
myself.  Hishon  has  since  become  assistant  secretary 
to  the  National  League  in  Dublin.  I  understood, 
from  this  conversation,  that  the  Ministry  wereio  be 
suppressed  by  the  means  suggested  by  the  I.E.  B. — 
namely,  their  removal.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1881, 
there  was  a  meeting  held  of  the  I.  E.  B.  Mat 
Flaherty,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Land  League  in 
Limerick,  presided.  Also  present — William  Abraham, 
M.P.,  John  Finucane,  M.P.,  C.  Ivers,  of  New  York, 
the  Eeverend  Mr.  O'Higgins,  Captain  Bell,  of  New 
York,  William  Madigan,  and  M'Sweeny,  and  Launders. 
These  last  three  were  from  America  also.  Captain 
Bell  reported  that  he  had  been  out  at  Doon,  Cappa- 
more,  and  Marroe,  and  he  found  the  appurtenances  iu 
good  condition,  and  the  I.  E.  B.  organization  in  a 
healthy  state — a  spirit  of  determination  and  manhood 
prevailing  among  the  members.  Leahy,  of  Grange, 
and  John  Eyan,  hon.  secretary  of  Marroe  Land 
League,  were  appointed,  he  reported,  for  Cappamore 
and  Boher  districts  and  for  Doon  and  Cappawhite. 
John  Whelan  and  Edward  Lysaght  were  appointed  for 
the  distribution  of  arms  among  the  Circles.  The  report 
of  Captain  Bell  was  approved  of  by  Abraham  and  Finu- 
cane. Bell  also  mentioned  the  result  of  his  inspection 
of  the  Military  Barracks  in  Limerick  city,  and  he 
stated  he  was  going  to  West  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Tip- 
perary.  He  was  anxious,  he  said,  to  inspect  the  forts 
in  the  Shannon,  at  Kilrush  and  Tarbert.  This  was  all 
I  recollect  happening  at  this  meeting.  This  was  a 
meeting  of  the  I.  R.  B.  There  were  cards  of  mem- 
bership circulated  among  the  I.  E.  B.  on  which  were 
endorsed  lines  of  poetry.  I  got  one  of  those  cards.  I 
destroyed  it,  fearing  a  raid  on  my  house.  I  produce 
a  copy  I  made  while  card  was  in  my  possession. 
About  the  first  week  of  July,  1881,  the  interests  of 
tenants  in  Lord  Cloncurry's  Murroe  farms  were  put  up 
for  auction  by  the  sheriff  and  sold.  A  meeting  of  the 
Land  League  was  subsequently  held.  Mr.  Finucane 
and  Mr.  Abraham  were  at  the  meeting.  The  Eev. 
Mr.  O'Higgins  was  alsothere.He  said  there  were  only 
two  black  sheep  in  the  fold,  let  no  one  speak  to 
them,  deal    with  them,  or  look  at  them,  and  by  those 


means  you  will  make  them  feel  the  penalty  of  what 
they  have  this  day  done.  We  will  boycott  them. 
These  remarks  were  reiterated  by  Messrs.  Finucane 
and  Abraham,  and  the  result  was  the  two  tenants  who 
had  bought  their  holdings  were  boycotted.  I  joined 
the  I.  E.  B.  about  1876  at  Limerick.  I  was  sworn 
in  by  one  of  the  Nash's.  I  attended  meetings  after 
I  was  sworn  in.  I  frequently  saw  at  these  meetings, 
before  and  after  the  Land  League  was  started,  the 
following  persons  : — William  Abraham,  M.P.,  John 
Finucane, M.P., John  Crowe,  T.  J.  Quimi,the  twojohn 
Eyaus,  John  Kirby,  Alderman  Eiordan,  Dr.  John 
M'Inerney,  Pat  Leahy,  John  Eyan,  of  Murroe,  and 
others.  The  Land  League  was  started,  I  believe,  in 
1880,  in  Limerick.  I  joined  it  there.  All  those 
mentioned  above  were  members  of  Land  League, 
and  are  members  of  National  League.  They  were  all 
members  of  the  committee  of  both  Leagues.  Abraham 
was  secretary  of  Land  League.  I  attended  the  com- 
mittee meetings  of  the  Land  League,  but  was  never 
formally  elected.  I  used  to  report  some  of  the  meet- 
ings. I  was  elected  on  the  committee  of  the  National 
L^iague  just  before  I  left  Limerick.  Before  the 
League  was  started,  at  the  meetings  of  the  I .  E.  B. 
the  business  used  to  be  to  enrol  members  and  receive 
reports  of  the  Organization.  After  the  League  was 
started,  the  relationship  of  the  League  to  the  I.  E.  B. 
was  discussed  at  several  meetings,  and  it  was  decided 
they  should  individually  assist  the  League  and  support 
it  in  every  way.  At  first  when  the  Land  League  was 
started,  the  relationship  between  it  and  the  I.  E.  B. 
was  strained  ;  but  after  a  short  time  this  was  changed 
and  they  worked  in  harmony.  Delegates  used  to  be 
sentfromLimeriok  from  the  I.  E.B.  to  Dublin  period- 
ically to  attend  the  council  there.  The  expenses  of 
those  delegates  were  paid  by  the  local  Circles. 
Abraham  was  a  delegate  at  one  time — also  Stephen 
O'Mara.  There  were  a  number  of  Circles  in  Limerick 
county  and  city." 

Now,  a  few  questions  in  point  of  time.  Is  it  true 
that  the  Land  League  was  started  in  Limerick  in 
1880  ?— About  that  period. 

Did  you  join  it  there  ? — I  thought  I  had  answered 
that  question. 

Answer  it  again.  Sir. — ^Yes. 

Did  you  join  it,  Sir  ?— Yes. 
y  Did  you  frequently  see  at  these  meetings  of  the  Land 
League  Mr.  William  Abraham  ? — Where  ? 

Did  you  frequently  see  at  these  meetings  of  the_ 
Land  League  at  Limerick,  Mr.  William  Abraham  ?^ 
Will  you  specify  a  particular  meeting  ?  I  used  to 
attend  meetings  ranging  over  a  very  large  county. 

At  any  meetings  of  the  Land  League  in  Limerick  did 
you  see  Mr.  William  Abraham  ? — Yes  ;  I  believe  I 
saw  him  at  some  League  meetings. 

Once  or  several  times  ? — I  could  not  siy  how  often. 

I  did  not  ask  you  how  often,  Sir.  I  asked  you, 
once  or  more-than  once  ? — More  than  once,  certainly, 

Mr.  John  Finucane  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  John  Crowe  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
met  him  at  a  Land  League  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Quinn  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

The  two  JohnHyans  ?— I  do  not  remember. 

John  Kirby  ? — May  be  at  a  few  of  them. 

Alderman  Kiordan  f — I  do  not  remember  seeing  him. 
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Dr.  John  M'Inerney  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

John  Kyan  of  Murroe  ? — He  may  have  been  at  a 
Land  League  meeting  in  his  own  parish. 

You  have  stated  here  that  all  these  mentioned  were 
members  of  the  Land  League  and  members  of  the 
National  League.  What  do  you  say  to  that  state- 
ment ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  are  ■  members  of  the 
National  League. 

Is  it  true  that  they  were  members  of  the  committees 
of  both  Leagues  ? — I  do  not  know. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  committee  of  the  League  ?— 
Well,  I  believe  there  were  committees; 

What  do  you  mean  by  it  P-r-What  is  the  meaning  in 
the  dictionary,  Sir  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  committee  ? — Do  you  mean 
to  trifle  with  me  ?  (Turning  to  the  Commissioners.)  I 
appeal  to  your  Lordships.  • 

The  President. — I  do  not  intend  to  trifle  with  you. 
I  shall  deal  with  you  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
examination.  , 

SiK.  H.  James. — What  do  you  mean  by  a  committee 
of  the  League  ? — The  gentlemen  who  take  part  in  the 
management. 

In  Dublin,  do  you  mean  ? — In  Dublin  and  also  the 
branches. 

' '  They  were  all  members  of  the  committee. ' '  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? — The  committee  of  management 
at  Limerick. 

"  Abraham  was  secretary  of  the  League."  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Land  League. 

What  do  yon  say  now?  Is  that  statement  true  or  not? 
—I  do  not  remember  it. 

Do  you  believe  that  he  was  or  was  not  ? — I  have 
answered  the  question.  I  cannot  go  further  than  that. 
He  may  have  been,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

You  were  reporting  the  proceedings  of  these  Land 
League  committees  from  time  to  time.  Let  your  mind 
go  back.  Did  you  report  Mr.  Abraham  as  secretary  of  the 
Land  League  or  not  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

What  papers  did  you  report  for  ?— The  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, at  Limerick. 

The  Leinster  Leader  ? — That  was  published  miles 
away. 

Never  mind.    Did  you  report  for  it  ? — I  did. 

Think  of  what  yon  were  in  the  habit  of  reporting. 
Was  Mr.  Abraham,  or  was  he  not,  the  secretary  of  the 
League  ?— My  Lords,  he  is  asking  me  a  question  now— 
(the  rest  of  the  witness's  answer  was  inaudible  in  the 
body  of  the  Court). 

At  the  time  when  you  gave  this  statement  did  you 
believe  that  Mr.  Abraham  was  or  was  not  the  secre- 
tary of  the  League  ?— I  do  not  remember. 

What  is  your  belief  ?— My  belief  is  not  evidence. 

What  is  your  belief  ?— I  have  told  you  I  cannot 
remember,  and  I  will  not  go  beyond  that. 

You  know  you  have  said  you  knew  some  persons 
■frere  members  of  the  League.  How  did  you  know 
that  ?— I  attended  the  meetings  professionally. 

Well,  then-  whether  you  went   there   professionally 


or  not,  is  it  true  that  in  some  capacity  or  other,  Sir, 
you  attended  meetings  of  the  Laud  League  ?— 'I 
attended  meetings  of  the  Land  League.  Whether 
those  were  committee  meetings  or  public  meetings  yon 
can  judge  frpm  the  reports  in  the  papers.  There  was 
no  meeting  of  the  Land  League  held  which  was  not 
reported  in  the  papers.  I  take  it  that  committee  meet" 
ings  were  private  meetings. 

Have  you  attended  meetings  open  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Land  League  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  National  League  ? 
—Yes. 

When  ?— In  1883  or  1884,  I  think. 

Where  ? — At  Limerick  and  Kildare. 

Was  there  a  committee  of  that  League  in  Limerick  ? 
— I  do  not  know. 

Yon  say  there  were  meetings  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood.  Do  I  understand  you  now  to  say  you 
never  were  a  member  of  that  Brotherhood  ? — Never. 

(Beading). — "  There  were  cards  of  membership  cir-" 
culated  among  the  I.  E.  B.,"  and  you  set  out  some 
lines  which  were  on  them. — Yes,  and  they  were 
copied,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from  an  old  volume  of 
the  Irish  People,  to  suit  the  occasion. 

Is  tliat  a  book  you  have  got  ? — It  is  a  newspaper. 

(Reading). — "  I  got  one  of  those  cards.  I  destroyed 
it,  fearing  a  raid  on  my  house.  I  produce  a  copy  I 
made  while  card  was  in  my  possession."  Is  that  uu" 
true  ? — Every  word  of  it. 

Not  a  word  of  truth  ?— Not  a  word. 

(Reading). — "  About  the  first  week  of  July,  1881, 
the  interests  of  tenants  in  Lord  Cloncurry 's  Murroe  farm 
were  put  up  for  auction  by  the  sheri£E  and  sold."  la 
that  true  ? — I  know  some  farms. 

Is  that  true  ?— Yes. 

(Reading). — "  A  meeting  of  the  Land  League  was 
subsequently  held.  Mr.  Finucane  and  Mr.  Abraham 
were  at  the  meetirig."    Is  that  true  ? — No. 

Was  there  a  meeting  subsequently  held  ? — Perhaps 
about  a  month  after. 

(Reading). — "The  Rev.  Mr.  O'Higgins  was  also 
there."  Is  that  true  ?— I  do  not  know  any  gentleman 
of  that  name. 

Is  that  ima(;ination  ?— Yes. 

(Reading).—"  He  said  there  were  only  two  black 
sheep  in  the  fold  ;  let  no  onO'Speak  to  them,  deal  with 
them,  or  look  at  them,  and  by  those  means  you  will 
make  them  feel  the  penalty  of  what  they  have  this 
day  done.  Wo  will  boycott  them,"  Is  all  that  imagi- 
nation ? — Yes. 

(Reading). — "  These  remarks  were  reiterated  by 
Messrs.  Finucane  and  Abraham,  and  the  result 
was  the  two  tenants  who  had  bought  their  holdings 
were  boycotted.  "•^Every  word  of  that  is  un.true. 

May  I  take  it  then  that  all  the  names  you  have 
mentioned  here  are  of  imaginary  persons.  For  in« 
stance, you  mention  here  Captain  Bell,  of  New  York  ? 
—I  never  saw  Captain  Bell. 

Is  hs  an  imaginary  person  ?— I  answer  I  bare  never 
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seea    him,    I    have   never  met  him,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  about  him. 

Was  he  a  person  existing  only  in  your  imagination  ? 
—I  have  never  heard  of  him. 

Then  he  is  a  person  entirely  of  your  own  imagina- 
tion P — If  he  exists,  it  is  an  accidental  coincideace. 

As  far  as  you  know  he  is  an  imaginary  person  ? — As 
far  as  I  know  be  may  or  may  not  exist. 

Is  be  a  person  you  have  created  out  of  your  imagina- 
tion ?— Yes. 

Only  ?— Yes. 

Then  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  there  was  ever 
a  Captain  Bell  in  existence  f — Yes,  there  was  a 
Captain  Bell.  He  was  Clifford  Lloyd's  private  secre- 
tary. 

Was  there  a  Captain  Bell,  of  New  York  ?— I  never 
heard  of  him. 

(Reading)  "  Madigac,  M'Sweeney,and  Launders  "  ? 
—I  never  beard  of  them  as  distinguished  or  prominent 
public  men. 

Never  mind  about  that.  Are  these  persons,  proceed- 
ing from  your  imagination  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  they 
may  exist  as  private  individuals,  private  members  of 
the  community. 

As  private  members  of  the  community  did  they 
reside  in  Limerick  ? — Well,  there  were  several 
M'Sweeneys  and  several  Madigans. 

(Reading.)  "  Leahy  of  Grange,  and  John  Ryan, 
hon.  secretary  of  Murroe  Land  League,  were  ap- 
pointed."   Were  there  any  such  persons  ? — Yes. 

Was  John  Ryan  bon.  secretary  of  the  Murroe  Land 
League  ? — I  have  no  positive  knowledge  cf  that. 

Did  you  ever  attend  the  Murroe  Land  League  ? — 
Yes,  and  reported  the  proceedings. 

Who  acted  as  hon.  secretary  ? — I  think  as  a 
rule 

You  see  what  yon  have  written  here — John  Ryan 
was  hon.  secretary  ot  the  Murroe  Land  League  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  be  ? — He  may  have  been,  but  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Rbid.— I  have  very 
few  questions  to  ask  you.  You  told  Sir  Henry  James 
that  you  had  been  in  communication  with  the  police 
since  1882  ?— No,  Sir. 

Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  police  since  1882  ? — No,  Sir. 

Have  you  or  have  you  not  been  in  communication 
since  1882  with  the  police  ? — I  have  not.  Sir. 

Do  you  swear  that  you  have  not  communicated  from 
time  to  time  and  received  money  from  the  police 
during  the  last  five  years  ?— I  do. 

Have  you  received  any  money  from  the  Castle  or 
police  ?— I  have,  Sir  ;  from  the  policeman  who  came 
to  take  that  first  statement,  Doonan,  I  received  £4 
or  £5. 

How  much  for  the  second  statement  ?— That  was  all 
from  the  police. 
How  much  from   any  one  else   for  the  second  state- 


ment ?— Is  it  in  connexion   with   this  ?    I  like  to  be 
precise,  Sir. 

How  much  money  ?— After  coming  to  London  on 
December  19  I  think  I  got  £50.  Before  I  came  to 
London  I  got  £4,  which  I  looked  upon  as  a  sort  ot 
secret  service  money,  which  is  tolerably  acceptable 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  got  that  from  the  police.  I 
got  £5  with  the  subpoena.  I  bad  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Soames  that  I  wanted  £100  for  expenses. 

I  call  for  that  telegram. 

Mr.  Soames. — There  is  no  such  telegram. 

Mr.  Eeid  (to  witness).— Will  you  swear  that  ? 
—I  have  a  copy  of  it,  Sir.  It  is  at  44,  Torrington- 
square.  1  shall  produce  all  the  correspondence  that 
has  passed  between  us. 

Did  yon  receive  any  money  ?  How  much  money  did 
you  receive  ? — I  am  going  to  give  it  to  yon  all  in 
snms,  Sir.  After  that  telegram  I  got  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Soames  saying  that  he  could  not  comply  with  my 
request.  After  a  sbopt  time  Mr.  Shannon  called,  and 
we  had  a  chat,  and  I  came  to  London  and  got  the  sum 
of  £50  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? — It  enabled  me 
to  see  London. 

Have  you  been  staying  in  London  since  ? — After  at- 
tending Court  I  was  not  called,  and  the  Monday  or 
Tues4ay  after  the  adjournment  previous  to  Christmas  I 
called  on  Mr.  Soames  and  got  the  sum  of  £40  addi- 
tional. 

Did  Mr.  Soames  give  you  that  money  in  gold  or  by 
cheque  ? — By  cheque  ;  it  was  the  day  after  that  state- 
ment was  signed. 

What  other  money  did  you  receive  ? — Since  then  I 
think  I  have  received  about  £20. 

from  whom  ?— Mr.  Soames  ;  £15  or  £20.  When  I 
was  staying  at  the  Craven  Hotel  one  evening  a  mes- 
senger came  in  and  gave  me  a  further  subpcena,  with 
a  guinea. 

How  did  you  come  into  contact  with  this  policeman 
in  the  first  instance  ? — One  Sunday  evening  in  Ballina- 
sloe  a  youth — I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you  very  briefly 
— a  youth  and  myself  were  standing  quite  close  to  the 
green,  immediately  near  the  Agricultural  Society's 
Hall,  when  Doonan  and  another  sergeant  came  up. 
They  stopped,  and  Doonan  asked  us  to  go  and  have  a 
liquor,  as    he    was    fatigued.    We  went,  and  he  bad  a 

liquor 

I  do  not  want  you  to  make  a  long  story  about  it.— 
He  came  to  me  and  communicated  with  me  first. 
Did  they  ask  you  for  any  statement  of  fact  ? — Yes. 
Did  the  policeman  make  any  promise  to  you  ?— Yes, 
he  said  I  would  be  remunerated  far  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations, and  I  could  give  very  valuable  informa 
tion.     That  was  Doonan. 

After  that  you  saw  Mr.  Shannon  ? — Yes,  he  was  well 
guarded. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  in  reference  to  expectations 
or  money  ? — He  said  he  believed  Soames  was  a  very 
decent  fellow,  and  that  I  should  not  be  forgotten  ; 
that   I  worjd   he   very  well    cared  for  and  very  well 
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done  for.  That  was  the  substance,  you  understand,  of 
what  he  said.     He  did  not  say  it  directly. 

You  say  you  saw  some  correspondence  files,  and 
correspondence  was  shown  to  you  this  morning  or 
yesterday  ? — No,  shown  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Did  they  consist  of  matters  that  had  been  written 
by  you  to  (he  authorities  in  Dublin  P — Fabrications  of 
eight  years  old.    Yes. 

Did  you  say  that  was  shown  to  you  by  Mr.  Soames  ? 
—By  one  of  his  agents. 

Id  his  office  ? — Partly  in  his  office,  and  partly  at  the 
hotel.     It  was  shown  to  me  by  a  policeman. 

What  policeman  ? — Sergeant  Kelly. 

Is  he  one   of  the  constabulary  ? — One  of  the  I.R.B. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  before  this  sum  of  money — 
£4 — that  you  received  from  the  policeman,  you  had 
received  from  no  quarter  any  remuneration  for  your 
letters  ? — No,  not  a  penny. 

Re-examined  by  SlK  H.  James. — What  caused  you  to 
make  fabricated  statements  in  1880  and  1881  ?— I 
never  got  a  penny. 

What  caused  yon  to  make  fabricated  statements  year 
after  year  and  get  nothing  for  them  ? — I  made  no 
fabricated  statements  year  after  year.  All  my  fabri- 
cated statements  were  confined  to  July  and  August. 

What  caused  you  to  do  it  ? — Well,  I  was  asked  to 
do  it.  I  consulted  with  some  friends  of  my  own,  and 
in  consequence  of  that  consultation  with  some  friends 
of  my  own  I  made  these  statements. 

What   caused  you  to  make  them,  Sir  ? — To  mislead. 

The  Government  of  1881  and  1S82  ?— Yes. 

Was  that  your  object  ? — Yes. 

When  you  received  this  money  from  Mr.  Shannon 
was  it  stated  that  it  was  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  your 
expenses  and  to  live  upon  while  you  were  here  ? — No, 
the  £50  was  to  pay  my  expenses  for  one  mouth. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  London  altogether  ? — I 
remained  in  Lohdon  all  the  time  with  the  exception  of 
the  Christmas  recess. 

Having  been  in  London  three  months,  you  received 
£115  ?— Yes. 

Is  that  all  ?— Yes. 

You  have  asked  for  more  money  and  have  been 
refused  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Biggar. — I  wish  to  know  whether  Mr?  Soames 
held  out  to  you  any  expectation  of  further  payment  after 
you  should  have  given  your  evidence  ? — Last  evening 
I  was  with  Mr.  Soames,  and  he  referred  to  the  fact 
that  a  gentleman  of  my  education  and  ability  would 
have  greater  scope  in  London  than  in  Ireland,  and  that 
I  should  get  on  much  better  here,  and  that  it  I  treated 
him  fairly  I  should  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

This  concluding  the  examination  of  the  witness. 

The  Pebsidknt,  addressing  him,  said, — We  are  of 
opinion  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  contempt 
of  Court.  In  the  first  place  your  manner  during  your 
examination  has  been  insolent,  both  to  counsel  and 
to  the  Court  ;  but  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding 
that  in  our  judgment  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  still 
more  serious   contempt  of  Court.    You  have  avowed 


that  you  have  told  a  long  tissue  of  lies  for  the  express 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  person  to  whom  you  gave 
your  statement,  and  of  causing  yourself  to  be  brought 
here  as  a  witness  in  order  that  you  might  then  tell 
that  which  you  call  the  truth.  That  was  a  most  inso- 
lent interference  with  the  course  of  justice.  It  was 
foisting  yourself  upon  the  Court,  and  taking  up -the 
time  of  the  Court  for  the  purpose  only  of  befooling 
those  who  had  taken  your  evidence  ;  and  in  coming 
here  with  that  intention,  and  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  Court  in  that  manner,  we  have  no  doubt  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  contempt,  and  I  accordingly  com- 
mit you  to  prison. 

The  witness. — I  wish  to  say  that  if  you  would  post- 
pone the  matter  for  an  hour,  and  if  I  were  allowed 
access  to  my  papers  at  my  rooms  in  Torrington-square, 
I  should  be  able  to  fix  the  contempt  of  Court  on  the 
proper  shoulders.  Time  after  time  I  have  stated  to 
Mr.  Soames  that  I  could  give  no  evidence.  My  letters 
to  Mr.  Soames  would  prove  that. 

The  Pebsident. — That  must  be  proved  hereafter, 
if  it  can  be  proved  in  mitigation  of  your  conduct  in 
Court. 

Mr.  Kbib. — May  I  ask  that  the  documents  should 
be  sent  for  ? 

The  President. — Keally,  Mr.  Eeid,  there  is  no 
ground  for  your  intervention  at  present.  You  have 
nothing  lio  do  with  this. 

The  witness. — If  I  am  allowed,  I  will  produce 
those  letters,  and  then  it  can  be  put  to  Mr.  Soames 
whether  those  letters  ought  ever  to  have  been 
written. 

The  Pkesident. — No,  no.     I  commit  you  to  prison. 

The  witness  ag^in  addressed  the  Commissioners,  but 
his  observation  was  not  audible  in  the  body  of  the 
Court. 

The  Pkesident. — I  have  already  said  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subject.  (To  the  officer  of  the  Court.) 
Remove  him. 

The  witness  (as  he  was  leaving  the  witness-box).— 
This  is  intimidation  of  the  worst  form. 

He  was  then  taken  from  the  Court  in  custody. 

Mr.  Kbid. — My  Lord,  1  should  like  to  send  for  the 
documents  mentioned  by  the  witness. 

The  Peesident. — You  may  take  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  witness. 

Sir  H.  James. — After  what  has  occurred,  I  would 
ask  leave  to  put  Mr.  Soames  into  the  box. 

Mr.  Soames  recalled  and  examined  by  SlE  H. 
James.  The  last  witness  has  said  that  he  wrote 
several  letters  to  you.     Is  the  statement  true  ? — Yes. 

Are  those  letters  at  your  office  ? — Yes. 

Please  to  send  for  them. — I  will  hand  them  in  to- 
morrow morning.  His  letters  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained nothing  but  requests  for  money,  with  which  I 
did  not  comply. 

Is  the  statement  ±hat  he  received  £115  correct  ? — I 
should  say  it  was.  He  gave  in  the  first  instance  a 
receipt  for  £60,  which  I    fear    I    have  mislaid.    That 
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sum  was  for  the  expenses  of  his  attendance  here  as  a 
witness  and  for  his  travelling  expenses. 

He  has  not  had  more  money  from  you  than  the 
ftmoont  which  he  has  mentioned  f — No. 

Has  he  applied  to  you  constantly  for  more  money  ? 
-Yes. 

As  late  as  last. night  ?— Yes.  I  have  not  given  him 
the  ordinary  allowance  given  to  an  ordinary  witness. 
He  has  had  less. 

You  took  receipts  from  him,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

What  took  place  between  you  last  night  ?— He  was 
talking  about  his  future  prospects,  and  I  said  that  he 
»ppeared  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence  and  education, 
»nd  that  there  would  be  a  fair  chance  for  him  here. 
He  then  asked  me  for  money,  and  I  refused  to  give 
him  any,  but  I  said,  "  After  you  have  given  your  evi- 
dence I  shall  not  meet  you  in  a  niggardly  way."  He 
said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, and  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  emigrate. 
I  believe  he  had  already  booked  his  passage  to 
America. 

Did  he  say  anything  as  to  his  statement  being  true  ? 
— He  went  through  it  with  me,  and  said  "it  is  per- 
fectly true." 

Mr.  Eeid.— I  will  postpone  asking  any  question 
until  after  the  production  of  the  letters. 


Mr.  Shannon  recalled  and  examined  by  SiK  H. 
James.    You  gave  this  man  £50  ? — Yes. 

For  his  travelling  expenses  and  to  sustain  him  in 
Loudon  for  one  month  ? — Yes  ;  and  he  undertook  to 
appear  as  a  witness  dn  any  day  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Reid. — How  long  has  the  witness  been  in 
Iiondon  ? 

Me.  JtrsTicE  A.  L.  Smith.— -We  know  already  that 
he  has  been  here  since  November  8,  excluding  the 
Christmas  holidays. 


Mr.  MuEPHY. — We  now  propose  to  call  witnesses 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  fix  the  source  from  which 
the  rifles  came  which  were  obtained  by  Walsh. 

Arthur  Nias,  examined  by  Mr.  Mtjrphy,  said, — In 
1881  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  Credit  Lyonnais  Bank, 
Lombard-street.  In  1881  there  was  a  credit  trans- 
ferred from  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  Paris,  in  favour  of  a 
person  named  Kenelm  Martin.  I  have  got  the  letter 
with  which  this  credit  was  originally  opened.  It  is 
dated  June  16,  1880,  and  runs  : — "  Be  good  enough  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Kenelm  Martin  the  sum 
of  £824  5s.  lid." 

Were  cheques  drawn  upon  that  sum  from  time  to 
time  by  somebody  bearing  the  name  of  Kenelm 
Martin  ?— Yes. 

Was  the  accountfed  from  time  to  time  byremittances 
from  Paris  imtil  1881  ?— Yes. 

Among  other  cheques,  was  this  ote  (produced)  drawn 
on  July  19,  1880  ?— Yes.  It  is  "  J.  Kenelm  Martin- 
pay  himself  or  ord?r  £600." 


Did  you  see  Kenelm  Martin  when  he  drew  that 
cheque  ? — No. 

Are  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  the  bankers  of  the  Credit 
Lyonnais  in  London  ? — Yes. 

On  July  19,  1880,  did  yonr  office  draw  on  Glyn, 
Mills,  and  Co.  for  £600  in  favour  of  J.  Kenelm  Mar- 
tin ?— Yes. 

Are  these  the  other  cheques  drawn  on  that  account  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  the  last  cheque  drawn  on  that  account  dated 
June  19,  1882  ?— Yes. 

It  was  for  £200  ?— Yes. 

Did  it  leave  a  balance  of  £211  6s.  lid.  ?— Yes. 

Has  Kenelm  Martin  ever  claimed  that  balance  from 
that  day  to  this  ? — No. 

Mr.  Murphy. — Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
the  arrest  of  Walsh  took  place  on  June  17,  1882. 

Mr.  Eeid,  cross-examining  the  witness. — Your  state- 
ment is  that  a  certain  credit  was  sent  over  from  Paris 
to  your  bank  ? — Yes. 

I  see  the  cheques  are  drawn  by  Kenelm  Martin  in 
favour  of  himself  and  crossed  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  ? 
—Yes. 

You  wanted  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  to  pay  the  money, 
instead  of  paying  it  yourselves  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  our  prac- 
tice.   We  never  pay  cash. 

When  Kenelm  Martin  drew  upon  you,  you  drew  upon 
Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.  ?— Yes. 


Mr.  James  Mackenzie,  examined  by  Mr.  Mdephy, 
deposed, — I  am  a  merchant  carrying  on  business  at  82, 
Mark-lane.  I  occasionally  deal  in  rifles,  ammunition, 
and  bayonefts. 

In  1880  had  you  a  customer  who  dealt  in  the  name 
of  J.  E.  Armstrong  ?— I  had. 

He  gave  as  his  address  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet"- 
street  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  sell  him  long  and  short  Sniders  with  sword 
bayonets  and  revolvers  ? — Yes. 

On  July  19,  1880,  did  you  sell  him  some  Sniders  ?— • 
Yes  ;  I  believe  I  sold  him  500  rifles  for  £440. 

Did  he  pay  for  them  in  one  note  of  £200,  two  notes 
of  £1,00  each,  and  four  notes  of  £10  each  ? — Yes. 

Were  the  numbers  of  the  £10  notes  65,302to  66,305? 
—Yes.     • 

On  July  20  did  yon  paythose  notes  into  your  account 
at  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  Princes-street  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  give  this  man  Armstrong  two  delivery  notes 
for  the  rifles  ?— Yes. 

To  whom  were  they  addressed  ?— To  Thomas  Purvis, 
48,  Eagle- wharf -road,  N. 


John  Hopkins,  examined  by  Mr.  Murphy,    said, I 

am  a  clerk  in  the  Union  Bank,  Princes-street.  It  is 
correct  that  Mackenzie,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1880, 
paid  in  four  notes  for  £10  each,  Nos. 65,302  to  65,305 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness 
Mackenzie  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  then  recalled,  and, in  answer  to 
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Mr.  Ebid,  said  that  he  had  got  the  number  of  the 
Dotes  from  the  bank. 

How  do  you  know,  then,  they  were  the  notes  you 
received  from  Armstrong  ?— I  took  them  from  him, 
and  entered  them  in  the  book. 

Mr.  MUBPHY. — Was  inquiry  made  of  you  in  1882 
with  regard  to  this  question  ? — Yes,  at  the  trial  of 
Walsh  we  had  to  go  through  the  matter. 


Inspector  Harry  Norris,  of  the  A  Division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  was  then  called  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Murphy.  He  said, — In  1882  I  made 
inquiries  with  regard  to  four  Bank  of  England  £10 
notes,  numbered  65,302  to  6S,305  inclusive,  and 
others.  I  traced  them  through  Glyn's  to  J.  Kenelm 
Martin, 

SiK  H.  James. — We  hope  to-morrow  to  call  a 
witness  to  prove  letters  with  regard  to  the  person 
who  passed  under  the  name  of  Kenelm  Martin.  I  may 
just  explain  our  averment  is  that  the  person  passing 
nnder  the  name  of  Kenelm  Martin  was  Mr.  O'Kelly. 

Mr.  Reib. — Am  I  to  understand  that  the  witness  to 
be  called  is  an  expert  ? 

SlE  H.  James. — No,  the  first  person  who  produced 
the  original  documents. 

The  Attobney-GenebaI/. — I  now  wish,  my  Lords, 
to  put  in  two  documents  with  reference  to  the  account 
proved  by  Mr,  Hardcastle.  The  first  is  a  letter 
published  in  the  Nation  of  the  21st  of  October, 
1882.  It  is  a  letter  read  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  the 
National  Conference. 

The  Attoenby-GenebAL  then  read  the  following 
letter  :— 

"  90,  Avenue  de  Villiers,  Paris,  Oct.  14,  1882. 

"Dear  Mr.  Parnell, — In  view  of  the  fact  that  anew 
national  organization  is  likely  to  spring  from  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  as  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  longer  absent  myself  from  my 
business  in  Dublin,  I  must  earnestly  beg  of  you  and 
my  other  friends  of  the  Land  League  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  relieve  me  from  the  duties  of 
treasurership, 

"  Since  I  undertook  the  position  in  October,  1879, 
there  has  passed  through  my  hands,  in  all,  a  sum  of 
£244,820  (applause),  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Belief  Fund £59,178  14    3 

Land  League  Fund  to  3d  February,  1881    30,825    0    7 
Defence  Fund,  per  Land  League        ,..  6,563    8    5 

Do.,  per  Freeman's  Journal 14,514    0    0 

Beceived  since  my  arrival  in  Paris,  3d 

February,  1881,  3,280,168  francs,  at 

25-25  ...        .: 129,907    0    0 

Amount      coupons     on     investments, 

65,196  francs,  at  25-25 2,582    0    0 

Profit  realized  on  sale  of  91,000    dels. 

U.S.  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds     1,250    0    0 

"  Of  this  sum  about  £50,000  (I  have  not  the  exact 
figures  at  this  moment,  as  the  books  are  in  Dublin) 
was  disbursed  in  the  relief  of  distress  in  1879  and  '80, 
as  per  accounts  already  published  ;  over  £15,000 
was  spent  on  the  State  trials  of  December,  '80,  and 
January,  '81.  Nearly  £148,000  has  been  expended 
through  the  general  Land  League  and  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  in  support  of  evicted    tenants,  providing 


wooden  houses,  law  costs,  sheriff's  sales,  defence 
against  ejectments,  various  local  law  proceedings, 
and  npou  the  general  expenses  of  organizations  ;  and 
I  have  now  on  hands  the  balance  of  £31,900  to  turn 
over  to  whoever  shall '  be  duly  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  it.    (Applause.) 

"  For  my  own  protection  as  well  as  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  members  of  the  League,  I  would  ask 
that  some  two  members  of  the  executive  be  deputed 
to  examine  into  and  vouch  my  account. 

"  I  am  prepared  to  find  my  desire  to  retire  from 
the  office  of  treasurer  seized  upon  by  our  enemies  for 
the  purpose  of  repeating  the  stale  falsehoods  about 
differences  and  dissensions  in  our  ranks.  I  therefore 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  at  no  time 
have  I  had  greater  confidence  in  the  patriotism, 
ability,  and  prudence  of  yourself  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  people  than  now  (applause)  ;  and  never 
since  I  have  taken  a  part  in  politics  have  I  felt 
more  hopeful  of  the  speedy  and  victorious  termination 
of  the  long  struggle  for  Ireland's  national  rights . 
(Applause.) 

"  As  an  ordinary  member  of  the  new  organization  I 
shall  be  always  prepared  to  do  my  part  in  forwarding 
the  good  cause. — I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Parnell,  yours 
very  faithfully,  "  PATBIOK  Bgah-. 

"  0.  S.  Parnell,  Esq.,  M.P." 

The  Attornet-Genebal  then  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  Nation  of  November  10,  1883  : — 

"  Mr.  Patbick  Eqan  if  Nebraska. 
"His  Intentions  foe  the  FtriuRE.        """ 
"The  Land  League  BaiiAnce-shbut. 
"Mr. Patrick  Egan, ex- treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
has  definitely  made  up  his  mind  to    settle    in  the  city 
of  Lincoln,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  which  place 
he  has  lodged  with  the  district    clerk    the  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  an  American  citizen.     In  a 
Lincoln  paperto  hand  this  week,  the  Daily  State  Journal 
of  the  23dult.,we  find  a  lengthy  report  of  auinterview 
which  the  representative    of    that  paper  had  just  had 
with    Mr.     Egan.      From    this    report    we    take    the 
following  passages  :— 

' '  '  All  through  the  agitation  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  various  movements  at  the 
Castle.  I  knew,  therefore,  of  their  intentions  in 
regard  to  myself.  In  February,  before  leaving  there, 
I  found  the  authorities  were  about  to  open  such  an 
investigation  with  the  view  of  compelling  me  to  give 
information  concerning  the  Land  League  accounts,  and 
with  the  certainty  of  following  up  this  investigation 
with  a  State  prosecution,  as  I  should  have  refused  to 
answer  what  they  asked.  I,  therefore,  sold  out  my 
business  there  to  my  partner  and  came  to  America. 

"  '  Have  you  decided  definitely  as  to  what  business 
you  will  engage  in  here  ? 

"  '  I  shall  invest  in  land  if  I  find  anything  that  suits 
me,  and  I  shall  go  at  once  into  the  grain-buying 
business  at  a  number  of  towns  in  the  southern  part  of 
Nebraska.  I  have  not  yet  made  definite  business 
arrangements,  but  have  opened  communications  with 
a  number  of  the  best  receiving  houses  in  Chicago^  and 
will  begin  business  in  a  short  time.' 

"  In  response  to  a  question  a^o  the  contributions  to 
League  Fund,  of  which  he  was  custodian,  Mr.  Egan 
said  that  they  had  aggregated  nearly  $1,250,000,  most 
of  this  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  the  rest 
from  Ireland.  We  give  below  the  auditors'  certifi- 
cate  received   by   Mr.    Egan    when   he  closed  up  hi» 
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account  with  the  League.     It    is   made  public  for  the 
first  time  through  the  papers  of  this  city  : — 

"  '  We,  the  undersigned,  have  carefully  examined 
the  accounts  of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer  of 
the  Irish  National  League^,  and  find  that  the  total 
moneys  received  by  him  amount  to  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  elevenpence 
sterling,  made  up  as  follows  :— 
Belief  of  Distress  Fund 

from    Dec,    1879,  to 

Aug.,  1880     '  £39,178  14    3 

Land  League  Fund  to  3d 

Feb.,  1881      ...         ...  30,825     0    7 

State     Trial     Defence 

fund,    per  Freeman's 

Journal  £14,514    0    0 

State    Trial      Defence 

Fund,  per  Land  League       6,563    1    5       21,077    8    5 
Keceipts  in  Paris  from 

4th  Feb.,  1881,  to  this 

date, 3,294, 589francs, 

at  25.20         130,737  13    8 

Coupons  and  interest  of 

investments,      70,399 

francs,  at  25.20        ...       3,150  15    0 
Profit  on  United  States 

Government       Bonds 

sold     1,250    0    0        4,400  15    0 


£246,219  11  11 
"  '  We  have  also  examined  the  several  items  of  ex- 
penditure of  said  fund,  together  with  the  vouchers  for 
sums  amounting  to  the  total  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  thousand  and  sixty-five  pounds  ten  shillings 
and  elevenpence  (£219,065  10s.  lid.),  and  received 
banker's  certificate  that  they  bold  for  the  trustees  the 
United  States  Government  and  railway  bonds  specified 
on  back  here,  representing  balance  on  hand  at  this 
date  (taken  at  cost),  twenty-seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  and  one  shilling  sterling 
(£27,154  Is.  Od.).  We  certify  that  every  item  has 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  vouched,  and  we  have 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  systematic  and 
strictly  businesslike  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
and  records  of  said  fund  have  been  kept  by  Mr.  Egan. 
We  have  also  examined  the  accounts  of  moneys  re- 
ceived for  said  fund  by  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Kenny  from 
February  to  October,  1881,  amounting  to  eight 
thousand  and  eighty-six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and 
one  penny  sterling  (£8,086  16s.  Id.),  together  with 
vouchers  for  expenditure  of  sums,  and  found  them 
correct  and  satisfactory  in  every  jiarticular. 
(Signed)  "  'John  Dillon, 

"  'BUGBNB  SHBEHY,  CO., 

"  'Matthew  Haekis. 
"  '  Paris,  16th  December,  1882.'  " 


Dominick  J.  O'Connor  was  then  called. 

Mr.  Atkinson.— We  propose  now,  my  Lords,  to 
bring  forward  evidence  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

The  Attoenby-GSnbbAL. — This,  my  Lords,  is  a 
witness  with  reference  to  whom  I  mentionixl  the 
other  day  that  we  were  unable  to  get  him  over  from 
Ireland  at  that  time. 

The  witness   was  then  examined   by  Mr.  Atkinson. 


He  said, — I  live  near  Tubbereurry,  and  am  acquainted 
with  P.  J.  Sheridan.     I  knew  him  previous  to  1879. 

In  October,  1879,  did  he  make  any  proposition  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 
He  asked  mo  to  join  it.  I  joined  it  at  that  time  ; 
Sheridan  swore  me  in.  The  oath  was  to  be  loyal  to 
the  Irish  Kepublic,  but  I  cannot  remember  exactly,  it 
was  so  long  ago. 

After  you  were  sworn  in,  did  he  introduce  you 
to  anybody  ? — Yes,  to  a  man  named  Fitzpatrick. 

To  anybody  else  before  that  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  White  ? — No. 

When  were  you  introduced  to  Fitzpatrick  ? — I  do 
not  know  exactly,  it  was  about  1880.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  an  organizer  or  something  in  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood. 

Before  yon  were  introduced  to  Fitzpatrick  had  you 
yourself  been  appointed  to  any  position  in  the  Brother- 
hood ? — So  P.  J.  Sheridan  said  ;  I  did  not  know.  It 
was  county  centre.  I  acted  once.  After  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Fitzpatrick  we  had  a  conversation  together 
about  the  Brotherhood. 

Do  you  remember  anything  they  said  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  Brotherhood  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Or  about  the  prospects  of  the  Brotherhood  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  ;  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Was  anything  said  about  a  pass-word  ? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  It  was  something  to  the  eflfect  that  we  were 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  landlords  and  keep  a  firm  grip 
of  the  land. 

About  what  time  did  you  say  you  were  first  intro- 
duced to  Fitzpatrick  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  either  in  1879 
or  1880. 

Do  you  remember  having  an  interview  with  Sheri- 
dan, and  some  conversation  about  firearms  ? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

Do    you  recollect   anything  having  been  said  by  him 
about  rifles,or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— Fitzpatrick  said 
it  was  better  for  the  people  to  have  rifles  than  sticks. 
-What  people  ?— The  Brotherhood. 

Was  Sheridan  present  when  Fitzpatrick  said  this  ?— 
I  could  not  say. 

What  sort  of  a  man  was  Fitzpatrick  ? — He  was  a  low 
fellow  with  a  stoop. 

Did  you  afterwards  know  him  by  any  other  name  ?— 
No,  but  I  heard  he  was  called  Fitzgerald.  I  never 
knew  him  by  that  name.    He  had  a  humped  back. 

Do  you  remember  attending  a  Land  League  meeting 
at  Curry  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  not  a  Land  League  meeting  ; 
there  was  no  Land  League  at  the  time,  as  far  as 
I  know.  It  was  a  monster  meeting  before  the  Land 
League.     I  was  at  it,  and  [  think  Sheridan  was  there. 

Was  this  after  you  had  been  sworn  in  ? — I  could  not 
say  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Was  it  after  you  had  been  introduced  to  Fitz- 
patrick ? — Yes.  Fitzpatrick  and  Sheridan  both  at- 
tended the  meeting  as  far  as  I  recollect.  I  could  not 
say  whether  Sheridan  was  on  the  platform. 

Did  Sheridan  give  you  any  orders  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes,  occasionally. 
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As  your  superior  in  the  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  nature  of  these  orders  ? — I  cannot  re- 
collect now,  it  is  so  long  ago. 

Oh,  try  and  recollect  some  of  them  ? — Well,  I  can- 
not. 

Do  you  remember  being  sent  to  a  meeting  by  him  ? — 
Yes,  I  recollect  that,  I  think  it  was  in  1879,  at 
MuUinabreena, 

What  was  the  meeting  for  ? — To  elect  a  barony 
centre.  Sheridan  sent  me  there,  and  I  went.  I  re- 
ported afterwards  to  Sheridan  what  had  taken  place. 

Did  you  attend  a  subsequent  meeting  ? — No,  never, 
Ijut  that  one. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  election  for  the 
county  ? — Yes. 

Was  a  convention  held  then  ?-^Yes  ;  I  think  it  was 
in  April,  1880.  Mr.  Dennis  O'Connor,  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  Mr.  Ginty  were  the  members  proposed.  Sheridan 
supported  Ginty. 

Did  you  get  any  orders  from  Sheridan  ? — It  was 
understood  we  should  go  for  Ginty. 

Shortly  after  that  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  ?— I  did. 

At  the  time  when  you  were  Still  a  member,  had  you 
frequent  conversations  with  Sheridan  and  Fitzgerald  ? 
—Yes. 

Conversation  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  remember  whether  there  was  at  any  time 
anything  said  about  the  Brotherhood  rising  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? — No. 

Was  nothing  said  about  a  rising  ? — No,  but  it  was 
always  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  rising  some- 
time or  other. 

No  definite  time  was  fixed  for  the  rising  ? — No. 

What  was  the  occasion  on  which  you  were  to  rise  ? 
—Nothing  was  said  about  it. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards  seeing  P.  J.  Sheridan 
disguised  ? — ^No. 

Are  you  certain  ? — I  am. 

Did  any  one  come  to  your  house  disguised  in 
January,  1882  ? — I  heard  that  a  man  came  ;  I  did  not 
see  him  myself. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — You  say  that  Shferi- 
dan  swore  you  in  as  a  Fenian  ? — Yes,  about  October, 
1879. 

In  the  election  of  1880  you  supported  a  man  called 
Ginty  against  Mr.  Pamell  as  member  for  Sligo  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Pamell 
and  his  party  ? — Strongly  opposed. 

And  he  opposed  Mr.  Sexton  in  his  contest  for 
Sligo  in  1880  ?— Yes. 

He  was,  of  course,  at  that  time  no  friend  of  those 
gentlemen  ? — ^No,  quite  the  other  way. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— That  is  as  far  as  I  can 
carry  the  case  to-day,  my  Lords.  With  regard  to  the 
O 'Kelly  letters,  I  cannot  ask  Mr.  Eeid  to  admit  them 
without  consulting  his  client,  but  if  he  does  not  do  so 


I  shall,  of  course,  have  to  prove  the  handwriting  by 
comparison.  I  think  it  right  to  inform  your  Lordships 
that  I  have  only  two  more  witnesses  to  call,  and 
therefore  there  "is  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
conclude  my  case  by  midday  to-morrow. 

Mr.REiD.— I  will  let  my  friend  know  if  Mr.  O'Kelly 
identifies  the  letters. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  13. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  63d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoval  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  Commissioners  entered  the  Court  at  20  minutes 
to  11. 

Mr.  Soames  was  recalled  in  order  to  produce  the 
correspondence  between  himself  and  the  witness 
Coffey,  who  was  yesterday  committed  to  prison  for 
contempt  of  Court.  Mr.  Soames,  in  answer  to  SlR 
H.  James,  said  : — The  first  communication  I  received 
was  a  telegram  dated  October  28,  1888  ; — 

"  Witness  summons  received.  Cannot  think  of 
going  unless  one  hundred  pounds  for  expenses  be  first 
remitted.    Reply. — Coitey." 

To  that  I  replied  by  letter  on  October  29  as  follows  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram.  It 
is  impossible  that  I  can  comply  with  your  request  to 
remit  you  £100,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
do  so.  You  have  been  subpoenaed  in  the  ordinary  way 
to  attend  as  a  witness,  and  the  Commissioners  will 
enforce  your  attendance.  Should  you  come  over,  you 
may  be  quite  certain  that  you  will  suffer  no  kind  of 
pecuniary  loss.  You  had  better  come  alone,  and  call 
on  me  on  your  arrival," 

He  came  over,  and  there  is  a  letter  of  November  19, 
1888 

Sir  H.  James. — ^When  did  you  first  get  any  state- 
ment from  this  man  ? — Previously  to  this  I  had  sent 
Mr., Shannon  to  see  him,  I  think,  at  Ballinasloe.  I 
then  had  a  statement  from  Mr.  Shannon.  I  may  say 
that  after  he  came  over  I  did  not  see  him  until  De- 
cember. 

Eead  the  next  letter. — Yes.  The  next  letter  is 
dated  November  19,  1888  (reading)  :— 

"  Since  Friday  last  I  have  been  subjected  to  police 
supervision,  which  I  consider  most  repulsive  to  my 
feelings.  I  have  no  intention  of  '  briefing  '  you  in 
advance  as  to  the  evidence  I  am  prepared  to  give,  but 
this  much  you  may  rely  on — it  will  not  be  calculated 
to  serve  the  position  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
Ireland.  I  am  also  anxious  that  you  should  know 
that  if  the  police  supervision  be  further  continued,  I 
will  request  Col.  Nolan,  M.P.,  to  have  a  question  put 
to  the  Home  Secretary  or  Mr.  Balfour  in  House  of 
Commons  to-night." 

I  replied  to  that  on  the  same  day  as  follows  : — 

' '  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been  put  to  any  personal 
inconvenience,  but  you  have  not  been  subjected  to 
police  supervision  by  me,  nor  am  I  aware  that  any 
police   supervision  exists.    You  must   take  your  own 
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course  as  to  any  question  you  may  get  your  member  to 
put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  naturally  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  supply  your  member  -with  a  copy  of 
this  my  communication,that  he  may  have  all  the  facts 
before  him.  My  agent  saw  you  in  Ireland  and  you 
made  a  statement  to  him.  It  was  to  verify  this  state- 
ment that  you  were  asked,  and  you  promised,  to  come 
to  London.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the 
statementyouthenmadeisnottheonlyevideuoe  you  can 
give  which  is  material  to  the  inquiry,  but  that  when 
you  were  residing  in  Limerick  matters  came  to  your 
knowledge  which  are  important  to  be  laid  before  the 
Commissioners.  1  will  make  inquiry  into  these  matters 
in  order  that,  when  you  are  in  the  box,  I  may  be  fully 
prepared  to  instruct  my  counsel  as  to  all  questions 
which  shall  be  put  to  you.  In  the  meantime  I  must 
ask  you  to  attend  the  Court  to-morrow  morning  under 
the  subpoena  which  has  been  served  upon  you." 

Speaking  generally,  did  you  learn  that  be  had  given 
information  in  respect  to  matters  that  occurred  in  the 
years  1881  and  1882  ?— I  did. 

And  you  were  treating  him  as  a  hostile  witness  ? — 
I  was.  Then  comes  the  next  letter  in  reply  to  mine, 
also  dated  November  19  : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  I  am  anxious 
to  dispel  any  illusion  under  which  you  may  labour. 
No  '  agent  '  of  yours  called  on  me  in  Ireland.  A 
police-sergeant  called  on  me,  and  I  purposely  led  him 
to  believe  I  could  give  evidence,  and  subsequently  a 
professional  gentleman  waited  on  me,  but  I  declined 
entering  into  any  discussion  with  the  latter  until  I 
would  come  to  London.  I  find,  however,  that  appear- 
ing in  Court  discharges  my  obligation  under  the 
subpoena.  You  can  make  any  '  inquiry'  you  desire, 
but  I  venture  to  state  that  if  this  inquiry  is  properly 
pursued,  you  will  find  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  any  evidence  material  to  the  inquiry,  and  that 
nothing  came  to  ray  knowledge  while  in  Limerick 
which  would  be  of  importance  to  you.  I  can  easily 
understand  some  one  has  been  hoazing  The  Times,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  was  not  of  my  inception 
or  initiation,  and  therefore  I  am  not  responsible.  If 
my  health  permits  me,  I  will  attend  the  Court-house 
in  the  morning." 

That  he  did  not  do.  . 

He  says  in  that  letter,  "  You  can  make  any  inquiry 
you  desire."  Apart  from  any  statement  to  you, 
had  you  been  aware  of  the  statements  he  made  in 
1881  ?— Yes. 

Which,  in  your  opinion,  were  very  material  ? — Cer- 
tainly. The  next  letter  I  wrote  to  him  is  dated 
November  22  : — 

"  There  is  no  illusion  on  my  part.  Mr.  Shannon  is 
my  agent,  and  called  on  you  in  Ireland.  You  told  him 
that  the  statement  you  had  made  to  the  police-ser- 
geant was  true  in  every  respect,  and  gave  him  some 
explanations  and  further  details  respecting  it.  Since 
you  have  cast  the  duty  upon  me  I  have  made  in- 
quiry, and  have  satisfiexl  myself  that  the  statement  you 
have  made  to  the  police-sergeant  is  not  the  only 
statement  you  have  made,  but  that  you  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  further  information.  You  should  have 
attended  the  Court  yesterday  in  accordance  with  your 
subpoena.  I  must  require  you  to  do  so  to-morrow,  and 
should  you'  fail  to  do  so  I  must  take  the  ordinary 
steps  to  enforce  your  attendance." 


Next  in  the  order  of  events  comes  the  statement  of 
December  7.  After  my  last  letter  I  gave  him  notice  to 
attend  at  the  Court,  but  he  did  not  obey  it.  On 
December  7  he  came  to  my  office  without  any  in- 
vitation on  my  part.  I  then  told  him  I  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  I  said,  "  Are  you  prepared  to  go  through 
your  statement  ?"  and  he  said  he  was.  I  then  read 
it  carefully  through  to  him.  He  made  some  correc- 
tions in  it  and  signed  it.  That  is  the  statement  ho 
told  Mr.  Shannon  was  a  correct  one.  He  told  me 
that  it  was  the  strictest  truth.  His  next  letter 
to  me  is  dated  December  17  : — 

"  Illness  prevented  my  leaving  Ireland  this  week. 
If  I  am  allowed  by  the  doctor  to  travel,  I  will  go 
over  next  week.  You  know  I  must  be  submissive  to 
his  orders." 

That  is  the  first  coranmnieation  I  had  from  him  after 
his  statement.  On  January  23  I  sent  him  notice  to 
attend  in  the  following  terms ': — 

"  Please  attend  Probate  Court  No.  1,  Eoyal   Courts 
of  Justice,  Strand,  10  30  o'clock    to-morrow    (Thurs- 
day) morning,  in  obedience  to  your  subpoena." 
To  that  he  replied  on  the  next  day,  the  24th  : — 

"  I  regret  I  cannot  attend,  as  you  requested,  to- 
day. I  came  over  in  compliance  with  your  wishes, 
contrary  to  the  direct  advice  of  my  doctor,  with  the 
result  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  anything,  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  since  I  came  to  England.  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  call  on  you  in  a  few  days.'.' 
On  January  30  I  wrote  : — 

■  "  Are   you  sufficiently  well  to  come  out  no w  ?    If 
so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  to-morrow  afternoon,  at 
4  o'clock.    Please  send  me  a  line." 
He  replied  on  the  same  day  : — 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  and  try  to  comply  as  appointed. 
If  not  able  to  go  to-morrow,  it  may  not  inconvenience 
you  to  consider  the  same  hour  on  Friday  as  the  ap- 
pointed time.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  feel  somewhat 
better  and  stronger  than  I  could  have  anticipated,  and 
I  am  rather  afraid  to  make  too  free  lest  a  relapse  may 
set  in." 
On  February  11  I  wrote  : — 

' '  Your  evidence  will  in  all  probability  be  taken  on 
Wednesday,  when  please  be  in  readiness." 

In  the  meantime  his  second  statement  had  been  taken. 
On  February  14  Mr.  Shannon  wrote  to  Coffey  as 
follows  : — 

' '  As  Mr.  Soames  is  very  much  engaged  to-day,  ho 
desired  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date.  Owing 
to  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  with  regard  to 
your  evidence — at  which  Mr.  Soames  is  naturally 
displeased — no  further  payment  can  be  made  to  you 
until  after  your  examination." 

Then  on  March;6  I  again  wrote  to  him  myself  ; — 

"  You  have  not  in  any  instance  kept  faith  with  me. 
On  Friday  you  promised  to  return,  and  did  not  do  so. 
You  were  absent  from  your  home  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  On  Sunday  you  were  out,  and,  I  believe, 
also  on  Monday.  I  caimot  think,  therefore,  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  you  should  not  attend  the  Court.  I 
sent  Dr.  Smith  to  you  that  I  might  have  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  as  to  your  state,  and  I  am  advised  by 
him  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  you  should 
not  attend.    You   rnust  be  so  good,  therefore,    as  to^ 
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attend  to-morrow  moraing  at  half-past  10  o'clock,  or 
I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  ot  having  you  called  on 
your  subpoena." 

Lastly,  on  March  9,  I  received  the  following  from 
him  : — 

"  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  only  reached  here 
about  12  (noon)  yesterday.  I  cannot  understand  how 
Dr.  Smith  could  have  made  a  report  such  as  you  have 
stated,  considering  he  had  written  Dr.  Metherell 
'  hoping  your  patient  (myself)  will  be  able  to  keep 
his  arrangement,'  and  further,  '  I,however,after  going 
into  the  case  with  you,  consider  it  better  to  postpone 
the  matter  till  Tuesday,'  and  asking  for  a  line  on 
Monday.  How  can  these  statements  be  reconciled  ?  I 
am  anxious  that  my  doctor's  bill  for  attendance  and 
medicine  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  as  you  promised 
to  pay  him,  I  will  thank  you  for  a  cheque  for 
£7  3s.  6d.  in  his  favour.  It  can  be  made  payable  to 
S.  A.  Metherell,  Esq.,  M.B.,  and  enclosed  to  me.  I 
am  also  anxious  that  a  cheque  for  £3  or  £4  be  sent 
me,  payable  to  Miss  H.  H.  Hoskins,  proprietor  of  this 
house,  as  she  needs  the  money  to  meet  a  pressing  call. 
I  have  to  ask  also,  and  for  the  last  time,  for  a  small 
cheque,  say  £5,  for  myself.  I  will  not  again  ask  you 
for  any  money  till  after  I  will  have  given  my 
evidence,  and  as  I  cannot  go  to  see  you  at  present,  it 
is  absolutely  and  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
money  be  sent  me,  and  if  possible  by  to-night's  mail. 
Of  course,  you  must  understand  that  I  must  infer  from 
the  liberal  promptness  with  which  my  moderate 
requests  are  responded  to  the  manner  in  which  I  will 
be  treated  after  I  will  have  given  my  evidence,  and  if 
confidence  be  not  now  placed  in  me  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  I  should  place  implicit  confidence  in 
others  ?  A  reply  by  to-night,  enclosing  the  cheques 
asked  for,  will  oblige." 
I  may  say  I  did  not  send  Dr.  Metherell  a  cheque. 

Now,  Mr.  Soames,  had  you  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  these  statements  were  not  true  ? — 
Certainly  not.  He  gave  me  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  the  strict  truth. 

You  have  here  in  Court,  I  think,  the  statements 
Coffey  made  in  1881,  if  their  Lordships  should  wish 
to  see  them  ? — I  have. 

Having  seen  them,  did  they  appear  to  you  to  bear 
cut  his  statements  to  you? — They  did. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Eeid. — How  many  weeks 
was  this  witness  in  England  altogether,  Mr.  Soames  ? 
—He  must  have  come  over  about  the  middle  of 
November  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  on  December  17 
or  18.  That  would  be  about  four  weeks.  He  then 
came  over  again  in  January,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact 
date,  and  he  has  been  here  continuously  ever  since. 

Did  you  not  consider  that  there  was  some  danger  in 
giving  so  large  a  suna  to  a  witness,  as  has  been  given 
to  this  witness  ? — Certainly  not.  An  ordinary  witness 
is  entitled  to  more  than  he  has  had. 

Why  was  he  not  called  before  ?— In  the  first  place, 
I  would  not  call  him  until  I  hsid  been  able  to  see 
myself  and  to  test  his  statement.  I  saw  hini  in  Decem- 
ber after  the  rising  of  the  Court  and  went  through  his 
statement  carefully  with  him. 

.Are  there  any  other  witnesses  to  whom  such  large 
sums  have  been  paid  ?— Undoubtedly  there  are,  and 
some   have  received  larger  sums.    I  can  give  ;ou  an 


account  of  every  witness  if  you  like.  I  may  say 
generally  that  each  witness  has  been  paid  on  a  scale 
beginning,  I  think,  at  lOs.  a  day  and  going  up  to 
£3  Ss.  a  day.  This  latter  payment  would  be  for  pro- 
fessional men. 

You  have  had  professional  men  from  Ireland,  I 
think — solicitors  who  have  not  been  called  ? — No,  I 
think  they  have  all  been  called. 

Now,  I  win  come  to  the  letter  of  November  19,  in 
which  he  says',  ' '  You  can  make  any  inquiry  you 
desire."  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  charac« 
ter  of  Coffey  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  find  out  that  he  was  a  good  character? — No. 

Bad  ? — I  found  out  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  I 
found  out  that  he  had  made  statements  to  the  police 
and  I  also  found  out  from  them  that  the  statements  he 
made  to  them  in  1881  and  the  statement  he  made  to 
me  were  substantially  the  same,  and  I  was  informed 
that  his  statement  to  them  was  correct. 

Yon  have  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  him  in 
1881  ?— I  have. 

Where  is  it  ? — It  is  in  Court.  I  propose  to  put  it 
in,  please— it  is  the  one  senttoHead Constable  Chalke. 

Where  did  you  get  these  statements  ? — I  got  them  on 
application  to  the  Irish  Office. 

Mr.  Beid  then  commenced  to  read  a  statement  by 
Coffey,  headed  "  Confidential— Limerick,  Ang.  3,  1881. 
Head  Constable  John  Chalke  "  : — 

"  In  continuing  the  subject  of  my  reports  of  the 
llth-18th  ult.,  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  presence 
of  a  regular  organizing  expedition, composedof  extreme 
Nationalists,  who  are  travelling  through  the  country, 
attending  fairs  in  country  ^owns,  and  travelling  osten- 
sibly as  commercial  gentlemen.  Several  of  this  class 
have  and  are  passing  throughLimerick.  Lastweek  I, met 
John  M'Inerney,  of  London,  formerly  of  Limerick  ; 
Robert  Struth,  of  Leeds,  formerly  of  Hnddersfield  and 
late  of  Scotland  ;  W.  D.  Williams,  of  New  York. 
Struth  has  only  recently  returned  from  New  York. 
They  attended  the  Great  Munster  on  both  days,  re- 
mained in  Limerick  on  Saturday,  and  attended  the 
fair  ot  Clonroad  (Ennis)  on  Monday  and  went  to  the 
towns  of  Thurles  and  Cork  yesterday. 

"  I  would  further  wish  to  inform  you  that  a  regular 
conclave  was  held  at  John  Cullen's  house.  Playhouse- 
lane,  on  last  Thursday  (Cullen's  wife  is  M'Inemey's 
sister)  night,  John  M'Inerney  in  the  chair  ;  there 
were  present  John  Crowe,  Pat  Mara  (a  cooper),  Nash 
(tobacco  spinner),  Ryan  (do.),  John  Cullen  (clerk  at 
O'Callaghau's),  Pat  Brazzil,  Michael  O'Brien,  John 
Ryan,  T.  C,  and  Stephen  O'Mara,  T.  C,  and 
myself." 

The  Pbbsideht. — I  have  forgotten  if  you  said  when 
you  got  this. 

Witness. — The  first  time  I  read  them  was  yesterday. 

Mr.  Reid.— Then  you  had  not  seen  them  until 
yesterday  ?— No  ;  but  I  had  made  some  Inquiries  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  sent. 

Mr.  Reid  (reading)  ;— 

"  We  had  some  refreshments  in  the  way  of  drink, 
and  M'Inerney  made  a  statement  with  reference  to 
the  organization  of  Ireland,  and  said  the  Nationalists 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  sympathized 
with  hg  their   friends   in  America,  and  would   receive 
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plenty  o£  money  and  means  to  upset  British  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  He  congratulated  the  meeting  upon 
having  in  their  midst  the  brother  of  the  maker  of 
those  useful  machines  for  the  destruction  of  British 
war  vessels — he  meant  Mr.  John  Crowe.  The  destruc- 
tion of  those  ships  would  be  the  first  blow  to  free 
Ireland  (applause)  from  slavery. 

"  With    reference    to    his    observations,  I    beg    to 
enclose    extract    from  a  newspaper  which  corroborates 
M'Inemey's  statement." 
The  following  extract  is  in  print  : — 

"  '  According  to  the  New  York  correspondent  of 
the  Standard,  a  member  of  the  United  Irishmen 
Society,  named  P.  W.  Crowe,  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
is  believed  to  be  the  responsible  plotter  in  the  case  of 
the  infernal  machines.  The  correspondent  adds  that  it 
is  reported  that  similar  machines  have  been  made  by  a 
machinist  in  New  York.  He  also  mentions  that  Mr. 
John  Devoy  is  believed  to  be  connected  with  the  new 
description  of  torpedo  boat  which  is  being  made  at 
New  York,  but  Mr.  Devoy  refuses  to  make  any  state- 
ment himself  on  the  subject.  A  clock  and  alarm 
manufacturer  at  New  York  says  he  made  last  Decem- 
ber six  clock  movements  for  an  unknown  Irishman 
which  correspond  with  the  Liverpool  description.' 

"  I  have  again  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  me  some  money  to  follow  up  my  in- 
quiries, otherwise  you,  and  through  you  the  Govern- 
ment, will  lose  some  valuable  information  which  may 
prove  beneficial  to  them.' 

"  Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain  yours  faithfully, 
"  T.  MOOKE  CorFET  (Reporter)." 

The  next  is  in  pencil,  my  Lords.  (Heading.)  ".  Con- 
fidential.   Limerick 

The  PBK3CDBNT.— If  you  wish  to  read  the  whole  of 
these  documents,  Mr.  Reid,  you  can  do  so,  of  course  ; 
but  would  it  not  answer  your  purpose  to  show  the  kind 
of  conmiunication  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — I  will  avail  myself  of  your  Lordship's 
suggestion  after  putting  some  questions  to  Mr.  Soames. 

You  know  Mr.  William  Abraham  is  a  member  of 
P-arliament  ? — Yes. 

The  statement  made  by  this  person  is  that  "  pre- 
vious to  the  murder  it  was  discussed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  League  in  Limerick,  which  was  largely  attended 
by  countrymen  from  the  district  (Coolnashamrogue), 
Drumkeen,  New  Pallas,  that  the  emergency  man  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  and  that  whoever 
would  remove  him  should  not  suffer.  William  Abraham 
advocated  his  removal  in  the  speech,  and  John  Finu- 
cane,  M.P.,  endorsed  Abraham's  remarks. "  You,  of 
course,  regarded  that  as  a  very  serious  charge  ? — I 
did,  and  I  asked  him  particularly  about  that. 

Can  you  tell  mo  whether  in  any  of  these  reports  there 
is  any  confirmation  of  this  statement  '/ — I  cannot  tell 
you.  I  know  Mr.  Abraham's  name  is  mentioned.  The 
only  one  of  these  reports  I  have  read  is  the  first  you 
have  read. 

You  see  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  meeting  of  the  League 
largely  attended  by  countrymen  from  the  district. 
Did  you  make  any  inquiries  about  that  at  the  place  ? 
—1  made  every  inquiry  I  could.  I  subpceuaed  a  con- 
stable of  the  district  to  attend  here  as  a  witness. 

Is  he  here  ? — He  is  not.  He  has  returned.  I  went 
through   the    statement   with    him,  he    having    local 


knowledge,  and    his    opinion  was  that  he  believed  the 
man  was  telling  the  truth. 

Did  yoa  inquire  or  try  and  find  any  person  who  had 
been  present  at  that  meeting  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  understand  it  to  be  a  public  meeting  ? — I 
did  not.     I  understood  it  to  be  a  committee  meeting. 

Did  yoa  ask  for  any  ofScial  documents  relating  to 
that  meeting  ? — ^No  ;  I  did  not  know  where  to  get 
them  from.     I  certainly  did  not  ask  for  them. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  the  only  inquiry  you  made 
into  this  serious  charge  was  frdm  a  police  officer  who 
is  not  here  ? — I  made  the  usual  and  proper  inquiry. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry,  then,  from  this  con- 
stable ? — Yes  :  I  made  an  inquiry  also  of  the  district 
Inspector.  He  told  me  he  thought  that  his  statement  was 
true.  I  cannot  recollect  whether  he  told  me  he  had 
ever  had  it  reported  to  him.  His  name  is  Mr.  Gibbons. 

(Reading.) — "  I  saw  them  oft,"  that  is,the  Dwyers, 
"  from  Queenstown,  having  been  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Limerick  Branch  of  the  Land  League." — I  asked 
him  particularly  about  that  statement.  He  told  me  it 
was  correct.  You  must  recollect  that  if  I  made  in- 
quiries from  members  of  the  Land  League  I  would 
immediately  get  the  evidence  stopped. 

You  volunteer  that  statement.  I  ask  you,  am  I  to 
understand  that  the  reason  you  did  not  make  inquiries 
was  because  the  evidence  would  be  stopped  ? 

The  Attokney-Genebal.— He  said  inquiries  of  the 
Land  League. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Reid.— I  ask  you  whether  you  inquired 
of  Coiley  the  names  of  the  Lanct  League  members  ? — 
To  go  to  the  Land  League  would  have  immediately 
defeated  my  ends. 

You  mean  it  jvould  be  of  no  use  to  you  to  know  tho 
names  of  the  persons  he  charged  ? — ^Practically  no  use. 

Did  you  not  think,  Mr.  Soames,  that  after  a  serious 
charge  of  murder  against  a  man  like  Mr.  Abraham,  or 
against  anybody,  it  was  incumbent  upon  you  to  ask 
some  details  and  names  of  the  man  who  gave  you  the 
statement  ? — I  tell  you  I  did  make  inquiries  from  the 
persons  whom  I  thought  best  able  to  tell  me  if  that 
statement  were  true,  and  I  made  inquiries  from 
Gibbons  and  Sergeant  Doonan. 

What  did  Mr.  Gibbons  say  ?— He  went  through  the 
statement  in  my  office,  and  told  me_that  in  his  view, 
and  speaking  from  his  local  knowledge,  which  was 
great,  he  believed  the  statement  to  be  correct. 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  believed  from  his  local  know- 
ledge that  Mr.  Abraham  had  advocated  murder  p — He 
told  me  that  ho  believed  that  Mr.  Abraham  had  been 
mixed  up  in  all  kinds  of  conspiracy. 

You  understood  him  to  include  murder  ? — I  did. 

Has  Mr.  Gibbons  been  here  ? — Yes. 

Has  he  gone  back  ■? — I  do  not  know.  He  was  under 
orders  to  go  back. 

The  next  matter  is  this  : — "  Lloyd  Apjohn's  house, 
at  New  Pallas,  was  attempted  to  be  blown  up  about 
1882,  because  it  was  an  emergency  residence  for  care- 
takers of  evicted  farms  on  that  property.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  League  it  was  decided  to  blow  up  Mr.  Apjohn's 
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house.  I  was  present.  William  Abraham,  M.F.,  John 
Finucane,  M.F.,  John  Moloney,  and  several  others 
were  present  and  supported  the  proposition."  Did  you 
make  any  inquiries  about  that  ? — I  told  yon  generally 
the  inquiries  I  made,  not  as  to  one  particular  item, 
bu'  as  to  all  the  items. 

Has  any  one  of  the  inspectors  or  policemen  whom 
you  inquired  of  in  these  matters  been  called  as  a 
witness  ? — I  think  Doonan  has.     I  am  not  sure. 

Has  he  been  asked  a  question  on  this  subject  ?— 
Certainly  not.  Many  of  these  matters  would  have 
been  gone  into  if  the  outrage  part  of  the  evidence  had 
been  extended  beyond  the  four  or  five  counties  we 
have  gone  into.* 

Very  likely  Lloyd  Apjohn's  house  was  blown  np  ?— 
It  was. 

But  I  am  speaking  now  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
persons  charged  and  his  connexion  with  this  outrage?— 
I  have  already  answered  the  question. 

Did  you  ascertain  whether  this  man  Coffey  had  been 
in  prison  ?' — I  believe  for  some  political  offence  he 
had  ;  but  I  believe  that  would  apply  to  a  great  many 
more. 

Had  he  been  in  trouble  for  any  other  reason  ? — Not 
to  my  knowledge.  I  believe  he  made  a  speech  fot 
which  he  suffered  imprisonment. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  advocated  murder  or 
not  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

When  did  you  first  learn  the  fact  that  this  man  had 
made  reports  to  the  police  ? — Previously  to  my  sub- 
poenaing him. 

My  Lords,  I  have  asked  Sir  Henry  James  as  to 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  reports  as  to  Mr. 
Abraham beingconcerned  in  the  blowing upof  the  bouse 
or  advocating  murder,  and  Sir  Henry  tells  me  no. 

Witness. — Those  are  not  the  only  reports  ;  he  made 
several  directly  to  Dublin  Castle. 

Mr.  K.  T.  Rbid. — My  Lords,  I  am  very  loth  to 
trespass  on'tho  time  ;  but  I  should  rather  like  to  reed 
this. 

The  FKEaiDENT. — I  leave  it  entirely  in  your  Lands. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Beid  (to  witness). — You  have  not  seen 
any  such  reports  ? — No. 

Now,  not  having  seen  any  reports  at  the  time  by 
thisman  that  Mr.  Abraham  had  been  guilty  of  murder  or 
of  blowing  up  the  house,  did  it  not  strike  you  as  a 
strange  circumstance  to  have  been  omitted  in  his 
reports  to  the  Government  ? — I  had  not  seen  the 
reports. 

Did  yon  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  that  had  been  omitted  from  the  reports  ?— I 
did  not.  I  inquired  of  the  persons  who  had  seen  his 
report. 

Did  you  ask  any  one  whether,  at  the  time  this 
witness  had  reported  that  Mr.  Abraham  had  openly  ad- 
vecated  murder  ?— I  did  not  ask  the  specific  question  ; 
but  I  gave  the  statement  to  those  who  knew  the 
district,  and  asked  them  whether,  in  their  judgment, 
it  was  true. 


Did  you  discuss  this  very  grave  charge  about  Mr. 
Abraham  advocating  the  removal  of  the  emergency 
men  ? — I  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Gibbons.  I  do  not 
think  the  question  of  the  report  was  mentioned. 

Did  yon  infer  or  understand  from  what  he  said  that 
any  such  statement  was  contained  in  the  report  ? — I 
did  not  infer  one  thing  or  the  other,  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  had  the  information  himself,  and  I  had  it 
tested  by  him. 

And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  blowing  up  of  the 
house  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  apply  for  these  documents  ? — I 
first  applied  for  authority  to  see  them  yesterday.  I 
think  they  were  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Gibbons. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  did  not  even  ask  for 
them  before  they  were  handed  to  you  ? — I  think  I  did 
two  or  three  days  ago.  I  must  explain  that  I  have  nob 
now  got  all  I  asked  for.  I  have  asked  for  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  those  that  were  made  to  Dublin  Castle  as 
well. 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  having  referred  to  any  of 
the  statements  made  in  Coffey's  statement  to  you,  why 
did  you  not  ask  before  to  see  these  reports  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  was  a  reliable  witness  ? — For  the 
simple  reason  that  the  reports  have  been  uniformly 
kept  from  me.  I  have  not  seen  the  Government 
reports  any  more  than  you  have  seen  them  yourself. 

Have  you  any  further  reports  ? — None. 

You  have  applied  for  further  reports  from  this  man 
Coffey  ?— I  have. 

If  you  get  them  will  you,  with  my  Lords'  permis- 
sion, hand  them  in  ? — Certainly. 

The  President. — For  the  purpose,  you  mean,  to  see 
if  they  contain  any  of  these  statements.  The  witness 
says  that  he  has  not  seen  them.  Therefore  his  conduct, 
you  know,  which  yon  are  impeaching,  must  be  judged 
by  the  light  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Kbid. — My  Lords,  the  purpose  of  mj 
cross-examination  has  rather  been  to  forestall  observa-. 
•tions  that  may  be  made  as  to  the  unreliability  of 
testimony  in  general  coming  from  sources  of  this 
character.  (To  witness.)  Has  Mr.  Gibbons  been 
getting  evidence  for  you  ? — ^No. 

Has  he  sent  you  any  communication  about  evidence  ? 
— No,  I  think  not.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  is  attached 
to  one  of  the  departmental  offices  in  Ireland.  His 
principal  duty,  I  think,  is  being  in  charge  of  the 
papers. 

Had  he  experience  of  Limerick  ? — I  do  not  know» 
He  has  bad  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  Ireland. 

When  you  asked  him  about  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, did  you  ask  him  whether  he  had  evor  ^pon  in 
Limerick  in  his  life  ? — I  may  say  that  he  has,  because 
he  has  to  travel  about. 

By  Mr.  Biggar.— I  understand  you  to  say  that  Kirby 
had  an  interview  with  Sheridan? — I  did. 

Did  Kirby  say  that  he  had  made  an  offer  of  £20,000 
to  Sheridan  if  he  would  give  evidence  ? — He  did  not, 
Sheridan  made  a  statement  to  Kirby  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  in  Ireland  from  1879  to  1882  or  1883. 
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What  did  Kirby  telegraph  ? — That  Sheridan  had 
ssked  him  £20,000  to  come  over.  I  immediatelytele- 
graphed  to  him  to  come  back.  I  did  not  give  him 
anthority  to  offer  one  single  sizpence  to  anybody. 
On  the  contrary,  I  told  him  he  was  to  offer  no  money, 
but  if  any  offer  was  made  to  him  he  was  immediately 
to  cable  to  me.  He  made  a  statement  with  reference 
to  Sheridan,  and  I  irmnediately  telegraphed  to  him  to 
come  back. 

Re-examined  by  SiE  H.  James.; — ^These  reports,  I 
think  you  said, were  made  to  Sergeant  Cbalke?— Head 
Constable  Chalke. 

Where  is  he  now  ? — In  a  lunatic  asylum. 

How  long  has  he  been  there  ? — Some  considerable 
time. 

You  have  never  seen  the  other  and  different  reports 
that  have  been  made  ? — No. 

But  you  submitted  the  statement  to  those  irho  had 
seen  the  reports  ? — I  did. 

Did  you  leam  from  them  that  they  believed  them  to 
be  correct  ? — I  did. 


James  Levy^  was  nezt  called,  and  examined  by  SiB 
H.  James.  Witness  said, — I  now  reside  in  Deptford 
at  50,  Dekker-street.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  whip 
and  racquet  and  lawn  tennis  strings.  I  was  formerly 
in  business  in  Dublin. 

Did  you  at  any  time  join  the  Fenian  organization  ? 
—Yes. 

When  was  that  ?— About  19  or  20  years  ago. 

May  I  translate  that  to  mean  about  the  year  1869  ? 
—I  joined  it  oa  the  night  of  the  bapquet  given  to 
John  Martin  after  his  release. 

Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  joined  it  ? — In 
Dublin. 

Did  you  represent  any  particular  place  or  district  ? 
«-Yes,  Leinster' ;  in  that  capacity  I  went  on  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  remained  on  it  three  years  and" 
more.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  while  I 
was  pn  it  were  myself,  representing  Leinster  ; 
O'Connor  Power,  representative  for  Connaught  ;  John- 
Bon  of  Belfast,  representing  the  North  ;  and  Doran, 
representing  the  South. 

Had  you  what  were  called  honorary  members  ? — ^Yes ; 
there  were  four  honorary  members. 

Who  were  they  ?— Patrick  Egan,  Mr.  Biggar,  John 
Barry,  and  Charles  Kickham. 

Were  there  two  persons  representing  any  portion  of 
England  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  they  ? — Maclnnes  of  Preston,  and  John 
Walsh  from  Middlesbrough,  north  of  England.     , 

Were  there  any  from  London  or  Scotland  ? — One 
from  London  of  the  name  of  Eyan. 

Who  was  the  Scotch  member  ?— John  Tawley. 

Do  you  know  how  those  were  elected  ? — The  repre- 
sentatives were  elected  by  the  county  centres  in  the 
provinces  and  the  honorary  members  of  the  council 
were  chosen  by  the  reproaentativos. 


That  is,  by  the  elected  members  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  an  executive  of  the  council  ? — Yes, 
there  were  three,  secretary,  treasurer,  and   president. 

Who  was  the  president  when  you  were  -there  ?— > 
Charles  Kickham. 

Who  was  the  secretary  ? — Charles  Doran. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  ?— Patrick  Egan,  when  I 
joined  it. 

What  became  of  Egan  ? — He  resigned  his  position 
on  the  executive. 

During  the  time  you  were  there  did  any  change 
occur  in  the  members  of  the  executive  except  the 
change  in  the  treasurership  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— Yes.    Barry  resigne'd. 

Did  any  other  person  resign  ? — ^No. 

How  came  you  to  leave  the  council  ? — I  resigned 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  insulted  in  the 
streets  and  my  life  threatened  by  James  Carey. 

Just  give  us  the  circumstances.  Where  were  the 
meetings  of  the  council  held  ? — At  the  Imperial 
Hotel.  There  were  three  during  the  time  I  was  on 
it. 

Were  the  members  of  the  council  sworn  or  not  ?— 
They  were  sworn  at  each  meeting. 

Sworn  to  what  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  oath  ? 
—They  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 

You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  several  gentle- 
men ;  were  you  present  when  they  took  the  oath  ? — 
Yes. 

All  of  them  ?— Yes. 

How  often  did  these  meetings  take  place  where 
you  say  they  were  sworn  on  each  occasion  ? — They 
were  supposed  to  meet  once  a  year>  but  that  rule  was 
not  always  carried  out,  and  whenever  a  convenient 
opportunity  offered  the  council  met. 

You  say  that  you  were  three  years  in  the  organiza- 
tion ;  how  often  during  that  period  did  the  council 
meet  ? — Three  times  during  my  time. 

And  was  the  oath  taken  on  each  of  those  occasions  ?  ' 
—Yes. 

You  have  spoken  of  having  been  insulted  and  of 
your  life  being  threatened  by  James  Carey.  Was  he  a 
member  of  the  organization  or  not  ? — He  was. 

How  was  it  that  he  came  to  threaten  and  insult 
you  ? — I  was  instructed  to  witness  |his  election  aa 
chairman  of  the  Dublin  Directorate  and  to  bring  in 
the  report.  On  the  following  day  after  his  election, 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hotel  to  make  my  re- 
port to  the  council,  I  was  stopped  in  the  street  by 
James  Carey  and  others,  who  4emanded  information  as 
to  whether  the  councillors  had  been  holding  a  sitting. 
I  refused  the  information,  and  Carey  told  me  he  would 
have  my  life. 

Was  James  Carey  appointed  to  any  ofBce  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Home  Eule  Club  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Rule  Club  previous  to  his  election 
on  the  Home  Eule  Directorate. 

Did   you   oppose   him   in   any    way  ?— Yes,  at   all 
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times,  in  the  council  and  other  places,  by  all  means  I 
possibly  could. 

■W^as  he  supported  by  anybody  ? — Yes,  particularly 
by  Egan  and  Brennan.  Brennan  was  appointed  as 
assistant  secretary  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  and 
that  put  him  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  the 
county  centres  sni  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

Now,  just  tell  me  what  you  yourself  know ;  be 
particular  about  that.  Was  Matthew  Harris  ever  a 
member  of  the  council  ? — He  was  a  retiring  member 
when  I  joined. 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  retiring  member  ? — He  had 
left  his  position  upon  the  council,  not  being  elected 
to  it.  He  was  a  retiring  member  at  the  time  I  took 
my  seat  upon  it. 

What  was  the  business  that  was  transacted  at  the 
meetings  ? — Beceiving  reports  from  the  county 
centres  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  the  quantity  of 
arms. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  M'Annerley  ? — 
Yes. 

Who  was  he  ? — He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
council  on  Mr.  Doran's  resignation. 

Who  was  the  Mr.  Doran  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 
—He  was  formerly  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Queenstown. 

Do  you  mean  one  of  the  Town  Commissioners? — Yes, 
he  was  a  Town  Commissioner. 

You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Barry.  How  long 
did  he  continue  a  member  of  the  council  ?  Did  he 
resign  before  you  or  not  ? — He  resigned  before  me — 
about  six  months  or  so. 

Do  you  know  the  cause  of  his  resignation?  Was  it 
made  public  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
resolution  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  council  that 
the  Parliamentary  party  should  no  longer  hold 
positions  on  the  council,  and  when  that  resolution 
was  proposed  Mr.  Barry  resigned  his  position  on  the 
council. 

Do  ybu  know  whether  Mr.  Barry  in  leaving  the 
Supreme  Council  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  or  not  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Did  Doran  show  you  a  circular  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

Do  not  give  us  its  contents  at  present — only  tell  us 
the  nature  of  it.  What  was  it  about?- -It  was  a 
circular  to  the  organization,  issued  by  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power,  denouncing 

Yon  have  no  copy  of  that  circular,  have  you  ?— No. 

Were  there  chief  secretaries,  or  rather  civil 
secretaries,  to  the  council  elected  ? — Yes. 

Tell  me  what  their  duties  were,— They  were  to 
correspond  with  the  county  centres,  to  witness  all  the 
elections,  and  to  inspect  the  men  in  the  counties. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  civil  secretary  at  the 
time  yon  were  a  member  of  the  council  ? — Thomas 
Brennan. 

Although  he  was  secretary,  be  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council  ?— No.  . 


Had  you  a  knowledge  of  thebody  called  the  Directo- 
rate of  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

Was  there  an  election  to  that  body  in  1880  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  elected  at  that  time  ? — James  Carey. 

Did  you  preside  at  that  election  ? — Yoa ;  I 
witnessed  the  election. 

What  was  the.  purpose  of  that  Directorate  ?— »To 
control  all  the  general  movements  of  the  organizatiOQ 
in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

What  organization  ? — The  Fenian  organization. 

What  was  the  Directorate  to  do  ? — It  was  to  see  to 
providing  arms  to  drill  recruits  and  such  like  things. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  John  Daly,  of  Limerick  ? 
—Yes. 

What  was  he  ? — He  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the 
body. 

Would  it  be  his  duty  to  make  reports  to  you  ? — Yes, 
it  became  his  duty  to  make  reports  to  me  when  he 
was  sent  into  my  province. 

You  being  the  representative  of  Leinster  ? — Yes. 

Did  Daly  at  any  time  report  to  you  who  had  been 
appointed  ' '  centre  ' '  at  Tubbercurry  ? — Yes  ;  he 
reported  that  P.  J.  Sheridan  had  been  appointed 
centre. 

Have  you  met  Dr.  O'Carrell  and  John  O'Connor 
from  America  ? — Yes. 

■^Tiat  part  did  thoy  take  in  the  organization  ? — ^Dr, 
O'Carrell  attended  the  meetings  of  the  council,  and 
O'Connor  got  the  addresses  of  the  county  "  centres  " 
and  learnt  their  position  and  inspected  the  men. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  ASQUITH. — In  what  year  did 
you  become  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ?— I 
cannot  mention  the  exact  year. 

About  when  was  it  ? — It  was  on  the  night  of  the 
banquet  given  to  John  Martin  in  the  Kotunda  after  his 
release. 

Who  was  John  Martin  ?— Ho  was  an  Irish  National* 
ist. 

Was  ho  a  Fenian  ?— I  could  not  say. 

Was  he  one  of  what  are  called  the  "  '48  "  men  ?- 
Yes. 

Aiyi  he  was  released  from  penal  servitude  after 
suffering  for  a  time  ? — Yen, 

Was  that  in  18GS  ?— It  might  be  about  that  time. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  elected  or 
became  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  as  tat  back 
as  that  ? — No. 

Then  when  did  you  become  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  ? — About  1876,  and  I  remained  a 
member  until  1880. 

When  was  it  that  Patrick  Bgan  resigned  his  position  ( 
on  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  do   not  think  he  resigned 
his  position  on  the  Supreme  Council.  I  saw  him  there. 

You  told  lis  just  now  that  he  resigned  when  you 
became  a  mombor.— Nevertheless,  he  attended  the 
meeting  at  which  I  gave  my  resignation  in. 

You  have  told  us  that  ho  ceased  to  bo  treasurer  ?-^ 
Yes. 

When  did  he  cease  to  bo  treasurer  ?~ Si*  months 
before  the  resolution  which  led  to  my  resignation. 
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Do  you  mean  the  resolution  as  to  the  members  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  ? — Yes. 

The  resolution  to  oppose  the  Farliamentary  party  ?— 
The  resolution  that  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  should  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council.  . 

And  in  consequence  of  that  resolution  did  Egan 
and  Barry  resign  their  positions  ? — Barry  had  resigned 
before  that. 

After  the  resolution  was  passed  you  saw  Ggan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council  ? — Tes. 

Do  you  or  do  yon  not  assert  that  Bgan  resigned  his 
position  as  treasurer  after  and  in  consequence  of  the 
passing  of  that  resolution  ? — Yes  ;  it  was  understood 
by  myself  and  others  that  he  did  resign  ;  nevertheless, 
I  saw  him  there  afterwards. 

Were  you  present  when  that  resolution  was  passed  ? 
— It  was  passed  iu  my  absence.  I  was  superintending 
an  election  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting.  When 
I  returned  to  the  meeting  the  discussion  had  ceased, 
and  Egan  was  in  the  act  of  giving  in  his  resignation. 

Did  you  hear  why  the  resolution  was  passed  ? — Yes, 
I  understood  why  it  was  passed. 

What  did  you  understand  ?— So  that  the  members  of 
the  Parliamentary  party  should  resign  their  seals  on 
the  council. 

Did  you  understand  that,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  the  Supreme  Council  looked  upon  the 
members  of  the  Parliamentary  party  as  unfit  to  sit  ? — 
Yes,  we  considered  that  they  were  inclined  to  lead 
us  rather  for  their  own  advan'.age  than  for  that  of  the 
country. 

Did  you  not  understand  that,  by  adopting  a  consti- 
tutional action,  they  were  false  to  the  principles  of 
the  Brotherhood  ?— No. 

You  are  certain  of  that  ? — Yes. 

Now  about  this  visit  of  John  O'Connor  of  which 
you  have  spoken.  Did  it  take  place,  as  far  as  you 
can  recollect,  about  the  year  1879 — that  is,  about  a 
year  before  you  resigned  ? — About  that  time. 

You  have  told  us  that  James  Carey  was  elected  the 
chairman  of  the  Dublin  Directorate,  and  that  you  were 
present  on  the  occasion  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  that  election  take  place  ? — At  Carey's 
house. 

Who  were  present? — Daniel  Delaney, Daniel Curley, 
M'Caffery,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Were  these  men  either  all  "  centres  "  or  "  B's  ?" 
—They  were  centres. 

The  election  took  place  at  a  secret  meeting,  to 
which  no  one  was  admitted  except  centres  and 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  ? — Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  Dublin  Directorate  f — It 
was  a  body  of  men  chosen  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  organization. 

Chosen  by  the  "  centres  "  exclusively  ? — Yes. 

And  this  man  Carey  was  elected  the  chairman  ? — 
Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Davitt. — Yon  have  said  that 
Carey  once  threatened  your  life  ? — ^Yes. 

When  was  that  ? — On  the  day  of  my  resignation. 

When  was  that  day  ? — I  cannot  fix  the  date. 

Try. — I  cannot  do  so. 
.   Surely  the  threat  to  take  your  life  must   have  made 
an  impression, upon  yoqr  memory  ? — Of  course  it  did. 

Well,  fhen,  try  and  give  me  the  date  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you  the  date. 

You  said  that  it  was  in  1880? — Yes,  about  that 
year. 

Was  it  in  the  spring  ? — In  the  summer,  I  think. 

Was  it  in  June  or  July  ?•— I  cannot  fix  the  time. 

Try.  Will  you  say  that  it  was  in  the  summer,  the 
spring,  or  the  autumn  ? — I  believe  that  it  was  in  the 
springtime,  but  I  could  not  swear  positively. 

Will  you  say  now  that  it  was  in  the  springtime  ?— 
Yes,  I  will. 

Can  you  fix  upon  any  month  in  that  portion  of  the 
year  ? — I  cannot. 

You  have  said  that  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Council  were  held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

And  that  you  attended  three  meetings  there  ? — Yes. 
They  were  not  all  held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel.  I 
attende<l  two  that  were  held  in  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
The  last  was. held  in  1880.  I  can  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  because  it  was  held  on  the  day  of  a  meeting 
held  by  Isaac  Butt  in  the  Antient  Concert  Booms. 

That  fixes  the  time  in  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

What  meeting  was  this  that  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
attended  ? — It  was  a  Parliamentary  meeting. 

Did  you  attend  that  meeting  ? — Yes,  with  Mr. 
Doran. 

Was  that  an  occasion  on  which  Doran  opposed  Mr. 
Butt's  policy  ?— Yes  ;  he  made  a  speech  and  denounced 
the  action  of  the  whole  constitutional  party. 

Did  you  go  there  to  support  Doran  ? — No  ;  I  did 
not  go  there  with  the  intention  of  supporting  any 
one. 

What  took  you  there  ? — I  went  there  as  a  visitor. 

But  you  were  not  invited  ? — No. 

Who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  at 
the  time  you  say  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme  Council 
were  held  there  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  were  born  in  Dublin,  were  you  not  ? — ^No,  I 
was  born  in  Westmeath. 

How  long  had  you  lived  in  Dublin  before  these 
meetings  were  held  ? — I  daresay  about  23  years  alto- 
gether. 

Had  you  over  been  in  the  Imperial  Hotel  before 
these  meetings  ? — Yes,  I  believe  I  was  there  once  or 
twice. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I  will  swear  I  do  not. 

You  say  that  Carey  was  in  charge  of  the  Home 
Eule  Club  ? — Yes.  It  was  formed  to  enable  the  men 
to  associate  together  at  night  for  drill  and  exercise. 
It  was  known  as  the  Home  Eule  Club  No.  1. 

Then  that  was  the  name  given  to  it  as  a  cover  to 
the  proceedings  that  took  place  in  it  ?— Yes. 
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It  was  Dot  what  would  be  known  now  as  a  Home 
Rule  Club  ?— No. 

Where  did  the  club  meet  ? — In  York -street. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  when  the  resolution  was 
passed  expelling  the  members  of  Parliament  from  the 
Supreme  Council  ? — About  1879. 

Will  you  swear  it  was  not  in  1877  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  in  1878  ?— I  believe 
that  it  was  in  1879.  Six  months'  notice  had  to  be 
given  of  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  in  1880. 

What  fixes  the  latter  date  more  particularly  in  your 
mind  than  any  other  date  ? — Because  it  was  carried  at 
the  last  meeting  ol  the  Supreme  Council  I  attended. 

But  you  did  not  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Council  in  1880  ? — The  resolution  was  proposed  in 
1879,  and  six  months  had  to  elapse  before  it  became 
law. 

You  have  told  us  that  James  Carey  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Dublin  directorate  at  a,  meeting  at 
which  you  presided.  When  was  that  ? — That  would 
be  the  night  previous  to  my  resignation  of  my  peat  in 
the  council. 

Give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — I  cannot. 

,Was  it  in  the  siunmer  of  1880  ?— It  may  have  been 
in  the  spring  of  that  year,  but  I  do  not  remember. 
L  I  want  you  to  fix  the  date  you  have  sworn  that 
Carey  threatened  your  lite  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  leaving  a 
club  in  company  with  John  Doran,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  Imperial  Club  we  met  Carey. 

Was  that  before  or  after  the  meeting  of  the  direc- 
torate ? — ^After. 

And  you  say  that  Carey  threatened  your  life  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and 
Dunn  as  confidential  clerk  and  manager  ? — I  was 
manager. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Mulhall  ?— Yes.  He 
was  in  the  same  business  as  myself,  and  he  was 
supplying  Kelly  and  Dunn  wich  materials. 

He  received  weekly  some  considerable  sum  from 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn  ?— Yes. 

You  were  arrested  on  the  7th  of  May,  1881  ? — Yes. 

There  was  some  investigation  into  the  accounts  of 
Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn  while  you  were  in  prison  ? — 
Yes. 

And  when  you  came  out  you  were  prosecuted  ?— 
Yes,  for  embezzlement. 

And  you  were  sentenced  to  12  months'  imprisonment, 
with  hard  labour  ? — Yes. 

You  appealed  against  the  decision  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  below 
was  confirmed  ? — Yes. 

When  you  were  released  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Dunn 
brought  an  action  against  you  to  recover  the  money 
you  had  stolen  ? — After  I  was  released  from  Kilmain- 
ham  ? 

No,  after  the  12  months'  imprisonment  ?— No.  They 
negotiated  with  me  for  the  delivery  of  the  shares 
which  I  held. 

Representing  the  sum  you  had  stolen  ? — No.  I  could 
not  recover  any  money  on  the  shares,  and  1  considered 


that  £400  would  be  sufiTicient  compensation  and  would 
enable  me  to  go  on  with  the  business.  I  attended 
meetings  of  the  directorate  of  the  company,  and  they 
led  me  to  believe  that  I  would  receive  about  £400  for 
the  £1,020  that  I  had  spent  in  shares. 

Then  £600  would  represent  what  you  had  stolen  from 
them  ? — No.  I  was  to  secure  £400  to  go  on  with  my 
business.  I  swear  that  Kelly,  Dunn,  and  Co.,  before 
the  prosecution,  came  to  me  and  offered  me  my  situa> 
tion  back.    They  also  proffered  other  terms. 

Were  those  offers  made  in  writing  f — They  were 
made  verbally. 

In  1880  you    and  Mulhall   started  a  hide  business  in 
Mill-street  ? — No,  not  together. 
I  Did  you  do  so  ?— I  did. 

Were  you  prosecuted  by  the  Public  Health  Commit- 
tee ? — Yes,  and  was  fined  £5. 

Did  you  pay  the  fine  ?— No.     I  left  Dublin. 

In  connexion  with  the  prosecution  for  embezzlement, 
did  you  ask  a  man  named  O'Shaughnessy  not  to  give 
evidence  against  you  ? — No. 

Did  you  swear  you  would  have  him  assassinated  if 
he  did  give  evidence  against  you  ? — I  swear  on  my 
solemn  oath  that  I  never  did.  But  he  came  to  my 
business  place  with  another  man  and  threatened  lo 
assassinate  me.    (Laughter.) 

Is  O'Shaughnessy  in  the  country  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky 
at  any  time  ? — No  ;  but  I  knew  of  its  being  carried  on. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
manufactory  ? — I  will  not  ;  but  I  will  swear  I  was 
not  proprietor  of  it. 

Did  .  you  derive  any  benefit  from  it  ? — No.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  near  the  yard  attached  to 
my  place  of  business,  and  I  frequently  went  to  see 
what  was  going  on  out  of  curiosity. 

Do  you  say  that  you  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  manufacture  of  illicit  whisky  in  Golden-lane  f — 
Yes,  I  swear  that. 

By  Mr.  Biggar.— Do  you  remember  when  I  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  remember  when 
you  resigned. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  I  resigned  ?— I  will  not  swear 
that  you  resigned  ;  but  I  swear  that  you  left  the  apart- 
ment where  the  council  was  sitting,  and  that  you  met 
me  when  I  left  the  apartment  and  addressed  me,  and 
said  that  you  would  give  me  £100  if  I  would  get  the 
resolution  rescinded.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  is  there  any  foundation  at  all  for  that  state- 
ment ? — It  is  true. 

You  swore  two  minutes  ago  that  John  Barry  was  the 
only  member  who  resigned  f — He  resigned  when  the 
resolution  was  proposed. 

Did  I  vote  for  the  resolution  or  against  it  ?— I 
understood  you  to  vote  against  it. 

You  voted  for  it  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  not  swear  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  were 
not  present  ? — It  was  carried  in  my  absence,  when  I 
was  superintending  at  an  election. 
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1  was  expelled  ? — I  believe  you  left  the  apartment. 
1  do  not  remember  your  being  expelled. 

Were  jou  not  present  when  I  was  expelled  ?— No. 
I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  council  when  you 
left  and  sat  outside.  You  met  me  as  I  was  leaving 
and  asked  me  to  have  the  resolution  rescinded. 

Your  evidence  on  this  point. is  false  ? — No.  I  swear 
positively  that  the  words  I  use  are  true. 

You  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  after  I  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  ?— I  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  during 
the  six  months  after  you  had  been  expelled. 

Were  you  treasurer  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  ?— No. 

Did  you  embezzle  any  of  the  funds  when  you  were 
treasurer  ? — No.  I  spent  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
received  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Ee-examined  by  SlK  H.  James. — You  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Kilmainham  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  arrested  as  a  suspect  ? — Yes,  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act.  I  was  detained  in  prison  three  months 
and  four  days. 

It  was  there  you  met  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  recognize  the  meeting  of  which  Mr.  Biggar 
has  just  spoken  ? — Yes. 

Where  was  it  held  ?— In  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

How  long  was  ttat  before  you  left  the  Supreme 
Council  ? — About  six  months. 

What  was  this  resolution  ?  Was  it  a  resolution 
calling  upon  anybody  to  resign,  or  was  it  a  resolution 
to  expel  certain  persons  from  the  Supreme  Council  ? — 
It  was  a  resolution  withdrawing  the  support  of  the 
organization  as  an  organization  from  the  Parliamentary 
agitation  which  We  were  pledged  to  support  during 
Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  rSgime. 

As  I  understand,  that  resolution  had  first  to  be  pro- 
posed ? — Yes. 

Was  it  upon  the  occasion  of  its  proposal  that  you 
saw  Mr.  Biggar  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  present  at  that  meeting  ?— Patrick  Egan, 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Mr.  Biggar,  John  Tawley,  and 
others. 

Did  yon  vote  upon  that  resolution  ? — Yes.  The 
majority  voted  in  favour;  of  the  resolution  being 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

It  would  not  have  effect  for  six  months,  I  undet- 
Btand  ? — That  is  so. 

Are  you  certain  that  what;youhave  told  us  took  place 
between  Mr.  Biggar  and  yourself  did  take  place  ? — I 
swear  it. 

Was  the  effect  of  this  resolution  that  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  Parliamentary  party  should  leave  the 
organization  or  only  the  Supreme  Council  ? — That  they 
should  leave  the  Supreme  Council,  not  that  they 
should  leave  the  organization.  The  resolution  meant 
the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  organization 
as  an  organization  from  the  Parliamentary  agitation. 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  which  this  resolution 
was   actually  carried,  as  distinguished  from  being  pio>  . 


posed  ? — The  council  met  on  two  days.  On  the  first 
day  the  resolution  was  not  carried,  but  on  the  second 
day,  in  my  absence,  it  was.  I  attended;  the  first  of 
these  two  meetings. 

Who  attended  at  that  meeting  ?— Mr.  Biggar,  Egan, 
Doran,  Tawley,  John  Walsh,  &c. 

At  the  meeting  which  you  attended  the  resolution 
was  not  carried,  but  it  was  carried  subsequently  ?— 
Yes. 

Which  Walsh  was  it  who  attended  ? — John  Walsh,  of 
Middlesbrough,  the  organizer  of  the  north  of 
England. 

How  long  was  it  after  this  motion  was  carried  when 
you  left  the  Supreme  Council  ? — I  resigned  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  Davitt  has  asked  you  about  Carey's  election. 
Did  you  oppose  his  election  ? — Yes. 

But  he  was  elected  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  supported  him  ?— Egan  and 
Brennan. 

Mr.  Biggar. — Do  you  mean  to  swearthat  John  Walsh, 
Of  Middlesbrough,  and  myself  were  ever  on  the 
Supreme  Council  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes.  I  do 
swear  it,  and  that  you  attended  meetings. 

When  John  Walsh  was  present  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  ;nean  to  swear  that  I  was  ever  present  when 
O'Carrell  was  present? — Yes.  I  saw  O'Carrell  at  a  meet- 
ing at  which  you  were  present.  You  must  have  known 
the  man  for  you  were  present  in  his  company. 

Was  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  present  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  which  you  refer  ? — No.  After  the 
resolution  was  proposed  he  went  to  America.  At  the 
meeting  he  mentioned  his  intention  of  going  to 
America. 

Do  you  still  persist  in  swearing  that  I  was  ever 
present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  with 
O'Carrell  or  John  Walsh  ?— I  do. 

The  Attorney-Geneeal. — We  were  asked  yester- 
day, my  Lords,  to  produce  the  receipt  for  £50  sent 
by  the  witness  Coffey.  I  now  produce  it.  It  is  dated 
November  7,  1888.  It  is  for  "  travelling  expenses 
and  hotel  expenses  for  one  month,"  and  contains  these 
words  : — "  I  undertake  to  give  evidence  at  any  time 
during  that  period  and  sh%ll  not  require  any  further 
payment  for  my  expenses." 


George  Mulqueeny  was  then  called  and  examined  by 
the  Attorney-GenbeAL. — You  are  a  clerk  employed 
at  the  Victoria  Docks  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  been  in  my 
present  employment  formorethan  eight  years. Formerly 
I  was  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  James  Fleming.  I 
am  a  native  of  Cork  city.  When  I  first  came  to  Lon- 
don I  was  employed  as  a  van  guard  by  one  of  the 
railway  companies.  I  subsequently  did  business  as  a 
gasfitter. 

Did  you  at  any  time  become  connected  with  some 
Irish  organization  ?— Oh,  yes. 

Whom  did  you  become  acquainted  with  in  that 
organization  ? — With  several  people.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  names. 
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What  was  the  organization  ? — I  first  became  con- 
nected with  an  Irish  organization  as  secretary  to  the 
Young  Men's  Catholic  Association  in  London,  and 
finally  I  became  a  member  of  the  National  League. 

Did  you  know  Frank  Byrne  ? — Oh,  dear,  yes. 

When  did  you  first  know  him? — In  1880,  I  think. 

What  was  he  when  you  first  knew  him  ? — He  was 
secretary  to  the  Land  League. 

Where  were  the  Land  League  offices  at  that  time  ? — 
At  Palace- chambers.  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Byrne  was  secretary 
when  yon  first  knew  him  ? — I  think  he  was. 

Did  you  know  Tynan  ? — Perfectly  well. 

Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — Vat.  His  initials 
were  P.  J. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Campbell,  M,P.  ?— I  know  him 
very  well. 

Do  yon  recognize  this  photograph  (produced)  ?— Yes, 
it  is  a  likeness  of  Tynan. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  J.  Foley  ? — Yes.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  T.  Quinn  ?— Very  well.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  of  the  National  League. 

Did  you  know  a  man  named  Sherlock  ? — I  knew 
three  Sherlocks  ;  a  father  and  two  sons. 

Did  you  know  any  one  of  them  in  connexion  with 
the  gentleman  whom  I  have  named  ? — Yes  ;  I  knew 
Sherlock  senior. 

Did  you  know  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  ? — Yes. 

Did  yoii  know  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  f— Yes. 

Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Pamell  ? — I  have  the  honour  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
acquaintance. 

Were  you  ever  a  member  of  any  secret  organization, 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  or  the  I.  E.  B.  ?— Well, 
yes. 

When  did  you  join  the  I.  B.  B.  or  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ?— About  1881. 

Were  you  sworn  in  ? — Yes. 

Who  swore  you  in  ? — A  man  named  Kane. 

Was  it  in  London  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  attend  any  meetings  with  Frank  Byrne  ? — 
Not  meetings  of  the  I.  R.  B.,  but  meetings  of  the 
National  League  at  various  times  and  places.  I  have 
attended  meetings  at  the  National  League  ofBces  with 
Byrne  when  he  was  present  as  secretary. 

Did  you  attend  any  public  meeting  ?— Several,  at 
Kennington,  Tower-hill,  and  Hyde  Park. 

Was  Frank  Byrne  present  at  any  of  these  meetings  ? 
—Yes. 

And  Mr.  Biggar  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  seen  P.  J.  Tynan  at  any  of  these  meeU 
ings  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
you  have  mentioned  were  acquainted  with  Tynan  P— 
Byrne  and  Tynan  were  certainly  acquainted. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  could  not  say. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  other   persons  you 


have  mentioned  knew  Tynan  ? — I  think  Mr.  Campbell 
knew  him,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Do  you  rememberameeting  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  funds  for  Maurice  Collins  ? — Yes.  I 
acted  as  secretary  in  connexion  with  that  fund. 

Who  was  Collins  ? — An  Irishman  resident  in 
London.  He  had  lost  a  lot  of  money,  having  failed 
in  business.  He  had  assisted  Irishmen  in  tronbloas 
times,  and  it  was  intended  to  recompense  him  iu 
some  measure  by  this  fund. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Fenian  organization  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Had  Mr.  Biggar  anything  to  do  with  that  fund  ?— X 
do  not  remember. 

Were  a  number  of  meetings  held  in  connexion  with 
this  matter  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  the  speakers  ? — I  remember  Mr.  Davitt 
speaking  in  favour  of  Collins  at  the  Foresters'-halJ, 
in  Clerkenwell. 

Did  yon  ever  attend  meetings  at  which  branches  of 
the  National  League  were  opened  ?— Yes.  I  havo 
opened  branches  of  the  National  League  myself  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Biggar  and  Byrne. 

Did  you  attend  more  than  one  meeting  ?— Oh,  yea  ; 
I  attended  meetings  in  various  parts  of  London,. 

Do  you  remember  one  on  Tower-hiU  ? — Yes  ;  that 
was  a  public  meeting. 

Where  was  it  ?— On  Tower-hiU  itself  ;  it  was  an 
open-air  meeting. 

Was  Frank  Byrne  there  ?— Yes. 

Who  else  was  there  ?— I  was  there  myself,  Pat 
Tynan,  and  thousands  of  other  people  I  did  not 
know. 

Who  were  on  the  platform  ?— F.  Byrne,  Tynan,  and 
myself  Were  there. 

Do  you  remember  anybody  else  ? — Xes,  Stack  was 
there. 

Is  that  the  member  of  Parliament  ? — No. 

Now,  do  you  remember  a  branch  being  opened  at  the 
Black  Horse,  Poplar  ?— Yes. 

By  whom  ? — F.  Byrne,  Hamilton  Williams,  and  my- 
self. 

Do  you  remember  anybody  else  who  was  there  at 
that  time  ?— There  was  nobody  else  delegated  to  go 
there  ;  in  fact,  I  d9  not  know  that  Williams  was 
delegated  ;    I  think  he  only  came  with  us. 

How  many  branches,  roughly  speaking,  did  you 
assist  in  opening  with  Byrne  ? — I  do  hot  remember 
now. 

Had  you  any  position  on  the  executive  of  the 
National  League  ? — I  was  a  member  of  the  executive. 

Who  were  members  beside  yourself  ? — There  was  a 
very  large  executive,  but  I  forget  most  of  the 
names. 

Was  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  Executive  ?— I  do  not 
know  ;  I  do  not  think  he  was. 

Try  and  remember  any  names  of  those  who  were  on 
the  executive  y— Mr.  Biggar  was  on  it,  and   Thomas 
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stack,  who  has  since  gone  to  America,  Richard 
Foley,  Mr.  Quinn,  J.  Ryan,  and  Brunetti. 

How  long  did  you  continue  on  the  executive  ? — Up 
to  the  time  that  they  made  a  Parliamentary  execu- 
tive ;  that  was  done  at  the  Leeds  Convention  in  1883, 
I  think.  My  connexion  with  the  executive  ceased 
from  then.  The  executive  then  consisted  of  Parlia- 
mentary members  :  that  arrangement  was  come  to  at 
Leeds. 

Did  you  continue  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
body  after  you  had  been  on  the  executive  ? — Oh,  yes. 
I  was  president  of  one  or  two  branches. 

Did  you  continue  to  see  Frank  Byrne  ? — Yes  ;  I  did 
not  cease  to  see  anything  of  Frank  Byrne  until  he  de- 
camped. 

Was  Byrne's  conduct  ever  called  in  question  by  the 
executive  ? — Yes,  as  secretary,  continually. 

In  connexion  with  what  ? — Well,  I  forget  now,  but 
I  know  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  with  him 
about  the  funds  of  the  organization,  and  about  the 
fact  that  he  always  defended  the  organizers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive,  and  about  the  amount  spent  in 
organization,  and  he  was  often  ill,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  (Laughter.)  I  would  like  to  explain  that  last 
remark  I  made.  Byrne  used  to  be  ill  oftener  than  we 
thought  necessary.    (Laughter.) 

It  was  suggested  that  he  was  not  always  really  ill  ? 
—That  is  so. 

Who  supported  him  when  it  came  to  an  attack  upon 
him  ?— I  was  one  who  supported  him. 

Anybody  else  ? — Yes,  there  was  a  little  group  that 
used  always  to  support  him.  Among  others,  there 
were  T.  Quinn,  Foley,  myself,  Sheehan,  Leonard,  and 
one  or  two  others  like  them. 

Is  that  Sheehan  the  member  of  Parliament  ? — No. 

Now,  do  you  remember  the  date  of  Kickham's 
funeral  ? — I  do  not  remember  the  date  ;  I  remember 
the  fact. 

Did  Byrne  go  away  about  that  time  ? — Yes,  to 
Dublin,  for  the  funeral. 

How  long  was  he  away  ? — I  cannot  remember  ;  I 
never  took  much  notice  of  it,  but  I  remember  the 
fact  that  he  went. 

Now,  please  only  answer  yes  or  no  to  this  ques- 
tion. Before  he  went  did  Byrne  make  a  communica- 
tion to  you  ? — Yes. 

How  long  was  he  away  ? — I  cannot  remember. 

Do  you  remember  going  to  the  National  League 
offices  when  Byrne  was  away  ? — Oh,  I  was  oontinually 
there. 

But  do  you  remember  going  to  inquire  whether 
Byrne  had  returned  and  seeing  M'Sweeney  there  ? — 
Well,  M'Sweeney  was  almost  always  there  ;  he  was 
acting  assistant-secretary  at  the  time. 

Do  you  remember  M'Sweeney  making  a  communica- 
tion to  you  respecting  Byrne  ? — X  do  not  remember 
just  now. 

But  you  remember  going  to  inquire  whether  Byrne 
had  returned,  and  seeing  M'Sweeney  more  than  once  ' 
—Yes, 


Did  you  see  Byrne  after  his  return  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  after  Byrne's  return  a  question 
arising  between  him  and  the  executive  about  some 
organizers — Kelly  and  Walsh  ?— Yes. 

Who  was  Kelly  ? — 1  saw  him  once  or  twice.  I 
forget  his  Christian  name.  He  was  an  organizer  in 
England. 

Who  was  Walsh  ?— John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough. 
Clarke  was  organizer  in  Leeds.  Kelly's  name  was 
Eugene. 

Did  you  hear  some  complaint  made  by  the  executive  of 
Byrne  with  reference  to  either  of  these  organizers  ? — 
Yes. 

Tell  me  who  made  the  complaint. — I  think — I  am 
not  quite  certain— that  it  was  generally  felt  that  he 
was  employing  organizers  unnecessarily  ;  it  was  on 
the  matter  of  expense,  when  the  fund  was  low,  and 
also  that  they  were  employed  not  in  England,  but 
probably  in  Ireland. 

Now,  I  wish  you  to  search  your  mind  with  regard  to 
the  members  who  made  the  complaint  of  Walsh  and 
Kelly  being  too  much  employed  ? — I  cannot  remember 
the  names  ;  I  know  there  was  a  little  faction  against 
Byrne  and  his  mode  of  governing  the  executive,  and 
also  a  faction  in  favour  of  him,  and  I  remember  a 
pointed  remark  being  made  by  James  Connell,'  the 
secretary  of  one  of  the  Irish  National  League  branches 
in  Poplar. 

.  What  members  of  the  executive  were  ever  present 
when  complaints  were  made  about  Byrne  respecting 
Kelly  and  Walsh  ? — Quinn  and  Foley  used  not  to 
trouble  themselves  or  I  myself  unless  called  by  a 
four-line  whip. 

Did  you  then  go  to  support  Byrne  ?— Generally. 

Who  were  present  at  any  meeting  when  Byrne's 
conduct  was  criticized  or  questioned  ?— Both  Quinn 
and  Foley. 

Who  were  attacking  Byrne  ? — When  attacks  were 
made  by  some  members  of  the  executive  Quinn  and 
Foley  used  loyally  to  come  forward  and  assist  Byrne 
out  of  the  difficulty.    I  also  did  so. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  funds  of  the  organization 
getting  low.  In  1881  and  1882  was  it  well  oif  or 
poor  ? — Very  bad  ;  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 

Did  they  get  any  money  from  any  other  sources  ?— 
They  got  up  concerts  and  so  on. 

I  mean  from  any  society.  Did  they  get  any  from 
the  Irish  National  League  ?  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  British  branch. — Yes,  remittances  came  from 
Dublin.    I  remember  two  or  three. 

Do  you  remember  what  amounts  ? — £100  each. 

About  what  time  do  you  remember  any  remittances 
coming  from  Ireland  ? — I  cannot  give  dates  ;  I  re- 
member the  facts,  that  is  all. 

Did  Byrne  ever  make  any  statement  to  you  about 
the  funds  of  the  organization  or  where  they 
were  getting  funds  from  ? — Oh,  I  knew  that  the  funds 
were  low  as  a  member  of  the  executive. 

Do  you  know  of  any  sums  derived  from  any  other 
fund  ?— He  used  to  receive  some  money  now  and  then 
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from  Ireland  ;  I  do  not  know  who  it  came  from, 
more  than  that  it  was  from  the  National  organiza- 
tion. 

Now,  did  Byrne  ever  show  yea  any  arms  ? — Yes. 

What  were  the  first  arms  that  Byrne  ever  showed 
you  ?— Well,  the  first  and  the  last  ha  showed  me 
were  revolvers. 

How  many  ?  Of  what  kind  ?  When  did  ho  first  show 
you  arms  ? — I  cannot  remember  the  date. 

About  when  ? — On  one  occasion  the  nearest  I  can 
fix  the  date  is  this  ;  he  compared  a  revolver  which 
Mr.  William  Redmond  had'  given  to  him  for  safe 
keeping  when  he  went  to  Australia,  and  he  pointed 
out  the  niceties  of  the  weapon,  and  compared  the 
modem  and  the  old. 

Was  that  one  old  or  the  modem  ? — An  old  one. 

Now  try  and  fix  the  date  ? — I  can  fix  it  only  by  the 
time  that  Mr.  W.  Redmond  went  to  Australia. 

Now  did  Byrne  show  you  more  than  one  revolver  ?— 
Yes,  three,  I  think. 

Do  you  remember  what  kind  of  revolver  ? — Yes  ; 
Colt's  make  ;  double  action,  army  pattern  revolvers  ; 
six  barrels,  I  think. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  bought  them  ? — Yes  ; 
if  I  remember  right  he  said  he  had  bought  them — or 
that  thsy  had  been  bought — at  the  Oo-operative 
Stores. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  ? — Yes  ;  very  well. 

Was  this  long  before  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  ? — It 
was  before. 

Do  you  remember  how  long  before  ? — I  cannot  say. 
I  saw  revolvers  when  I  was  with  Byrne  on  one  or  two 
occasions  ;.  I  should  not  like  to  mix  up  one  occasion 
with  another. 

Did  he  ever  show  you  any  other  weapons  beside 
revolvers,  or  mention  any  other  weapons  ? — Well, 
unfortunately  he  did. 

What  weapons  did  he  show  you  ? — He  showed  me  a 
brown  paper  parcel. 

Where  did  he  show  it  to  you  ? — In  the  office  of  the 
National  League,  9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

That  is  Palace-chambers  .' — Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  the  contents  of  the 
parcel  ? — He  showed  me  part  of  the  contents. 

What  was  in  the  parcel  ? — There  were  knives  in  the 
parcel. 

Did  he  tell  yon  who  had  bought  the  knives  ? — No, 
but  he  made  a  remark. 

What  was  it  ? — He  said  that  the  doctor  had  been 
buying  some  surgical  instruments. 

Did  he  say  "the  "doctor,  or  "a"  doctor  ?— I 
cannot  swear  whether  it  was  "  a  "  or  "  the  " 
doctor  ;  I  thought  it  was  "  the,"  because  I  came  to 
a  conclusion  as  to  whom  he  meant. 

Whom  did  you  conclude  he  meant  ? — I  concluded 
that  he  meant  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams. 

Now,  about  how  long  before  the  Phosnix  Park 
murders   was    this   brown  paper   parcel   shown  you, 


when  Byrne  said  that  the  doctor  had  been  buying 
surgical  instruments  ? — I  could  not  fix  the  time  nicer 
than  this,  that  about  that  time  Byrne  had  a  quarrel 
with  Tynan,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  because  Tynan 
came  to  the  League  office  with  an  orange  lily  in  his 
coat,  and  Byrne  rounded  on  him  for  doing  so.  That 
was  about  this  time.  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  the  17th 
of  March. 

You  say  Tynan  came  with  an  orange  lily  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  Byrne  rounded  on  him  for  doing 
so.  Was  that  on  the  17th  of  March  of  the  same  year 
as  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  ? — I  think  so. 

Did  you  see  the  parcel  you  have  mentioned  mora 
than  once  ? — Only  once. 

Had  Frank  Byrne  a  brother  ? — Yes,  Pat  Byrne.  He 
was  a  labourer  here  in  London,  working  for  Thomas 
Quinn,  M.P.    He  may  have  been  a  mechanic. 

Did  you  see  Pat  Byrne  one  evening  with  a  parcel  ? 
—Yes. 

Where  ? — ^We  walked  together  from  the  League- 
chambers  as  far  as  Astley's. 

Had  he  a  parcel  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ask  him  anything  about  it  ? — He  dropped  it 
on  my  toe. 

Did  you  feel  the  parcel  ? — He  dropped  it  on  my  toe, 
and  asked  me  if  I  felt  it,  or  if  it  hurt  me,  I  asked 
him  what  it  was. 

Did  you  yourself  take  hold  of  the  parcel  ? — Yes,  he 
invited  me  to  take  hold  of  it  and  guess  what  was 
inside  it. 

Did  you  do  so  ? — Yes. 

What  conclusion  did  you  come  to  with  regard  to 
what  was  in  it  ? — I  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
just  then,  but  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Beid. — Now,  really,  I  must  object  to  this. 

The  President  . — What  was  this  man  who  dropped 
the  parcel  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— Patrick  Byrne. 

The  President. — Yes,  I  know  ;  but  do  not  you 
connect  him  with  something  ? 

The  ATTORNEy-GBNBRAi,. — Had  Pat  Byrne  anything 
to  do  with  the  National  League  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  member  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organization. 

Do  you  know  anything  with  regard  to  the  parcel 
beside  what  Pat  Byrne  said  ? — Yes,  I  felt  the  parcel, 
and  said  they  were  rifles  or  something  like  that,  and 
he  said  "  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  they  are 
Winchester  repeaters." 

You  formed  that  conclusion  and  made  the  observa- 
tion to  Pat  Byrne  about  it  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  at  Frank  Byrne's  house  next  day,  or 
shortly  after  seeing  Pat  Byrne,  in  the  evening  ? — Oh, 
I  was  there  almost  every  evening. 

Where  was  his  house  H — 4,  Gothic-villas,  Avondale- 
road,  Peckham. 

Did  you  see  the  same  parcel  in  Frank  Byrne's 
rooms  ? — Yes  ;  the  same  that  Pat  Byrne  brought  away 
from  the  National  League  rooms. 

Had   Fat   Byrne   brought   the  parcel,  which  he  was 
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earrying  when  with  you,  from  the  National  League 
rooms  ? — Yes. 

And  you  say  you  saw  the  same  parcel  the  evening 
afterwards  ? — An  evening  or  two  afterwards. 

Do  you  remember  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  at  Frank  Byrne's  house  P — I  cannot 
remember. 

Try  ? — ^WelX,  I  cannot  remember  with  certainty 
who  were  present. 

Used  you  to  take  the  chair  at  executive  meetings 
at  Palace-chambers  ? — When  Mr.  O'Connor  was  away 
some  member  of  the  executive  would  be  invited  to 
take  the  chair. 

Is  that  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  ever  appointed  to  take  the  chair  ? — Oh, 
several  times. 

The  Aitoenby-Geneeai,  (handing  letter  to  wit- 
ness).— Look  at  this  document,  whose  handwriting  is 
it  ?— Frank  Byrne's. 

The  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Hotel  des  Pins,  Cannes,  France,  Feb.  10,  '83. 

"  My  dear  Quinn, — I  daresay  you  will  have  heard 
before  now  that  I  had  left  London  for  a  warmer 
climate  in  accordance  with  the  positive  orders  of  the 
doctor.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly  or  I  should 
have  tried  to  see  you  before  my  departure. 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  that  already  I  find  a  consider- 
*ble  improvement.  The  doctor  thinks,  however,  that 
as  soon  as  I  am  sufBciently  strong  I  should  take  a 
long  sea  voyage,  and  he  recommends  America.  I  did 
not  like  tbe  idea,  but  if  my  restoration  to  health 
depends  upon  it,  of  course  I  must  go. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £35  .17s.  7d.,  the 
amount  of  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  Execu- 
tive. At  the  last  settling  we  had  you  held  a  sum  of 
£1  6s.  Id.,  so  that  you  will  now  have  £37  3s.  8d.  in 
hands. 

"  ir  yon  can  spare  the  time  and  have  the  inclina- 
tion you  might  drop  me  a  few  lines  here. 

"  I  wish  you  would  attend  next  Executive 
meeting  and   inform   them   of  receipt   of  this  or  else 

write  them, 

"  I  am,  dear  Quinn, 
"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Feank  Btene." 
"  P.S.— Eud  regards  to  Mrs.  Quinn  and  Tom." 
The  account  enclosed  is  : — 

"  '  TWSASDRER's  AccoTTNT,'  August  12th  to  November 
25th,  1882. 


£    B.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

Onhands,  Aug. 

Voted 

...    381  H  4i 

5th 

28    7  10 

On  hands 

7  18  6 

Ed.  mncB 

361    2    OJ 

389    9  10^  389    9  lOJ 

•'  Balance  in  hand  up  to  date,  £7  IBs.  6d. 

"  25.11.82. 
"  T.  Q." 
The  Aijtobney-Geneeal.— Now,  look  at  this  letter 
(handing  the  following  document  to  the  witness)  : — 
"  Hotel  des  Pins,  Cannes,  France,  Feb.  8,  '82. 
"  The  Executive  N.  L.  and  L.  L.  of  Great  Britain. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  regret  much  that  since  I  left  home 
I  hflvo  not  been  able  to  write  to  you    before   now  as, 
in  addUion  to  my  lunj;  complaint,  I  have  been    suffer- 


ing from  rheumatism  in  my  right  hand  and  arm,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  write.  It  is  much  better 
now,  but  still  far  from  being  in  a  state  to  permit  me 
to  write  much.  I  was,  as  you  have  no  doubt  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  M'Sweeny,  obliged  to  leave  suddenly 
by  the  positive  orders  of  the  doctor,  and  could  not,  in 
consequence,  communicate  with  you  previous  to  my 
departure.  Mr.  M'Sweeny  will  also  have  informed 
you  that  I  received  the  promised  cheque  £100  from 
Mr.  Pamell  on  the  day  I  left  London.  Immediately 
on  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  proceeded  to  discharge  all 
the  liabilities  for  which  I  had  authority,  and  I  now 
enclose  balance  sheet  showing  income  and  expenditure 
from  Dec.  30.  You  will  see  I  have  no  account  of 
either  since  Jan.  20th,  except  so  far  as  recording  the 
receipt  of  £100  on  23d  and  cash  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh  for 
fortnight  ending  Jan.  20th,  and  my  own  salary  up  to 
Saturday  next.  The  cash  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh  was  not 
authorized  by  you  as  his  returns  which  I  now  enclose 
have  not  yet  come  before  you.  They  are  of  the  usual 
character,  and  I  hope  you  will  adopt  them  to-morrow 
night.  I  shall  to-morrow  forward  to  Mr.  Quinn 
cheque  or  draft  for  amount  on  hands,  £35  17s.  7Jd., 
and  Mr.  M'Sweeny  will  no  doubt  supply  you  with 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  since  Jan.  20th. 

"  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  organization  from  such  a  distance,  and  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  some  weeks  before  I  shall  be  fit  to  re- 
turn, I  would  respectfully  request  you  to  relieve  me 
for  the  present  from  the  responsibility  attached  there- 
to, and  I  would  also  suggest  that  as  your  income  at 
present  is  not  large,  that  you  would  consider  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  continue  to  pay  a  salary  to  an 
official  who  cannot  perform  his  duties.  While  making 
this  suggestion,  I  would  also  remind  ^ou  that  my  posi- 
'  tion  is  not  an  independent  one. 

"  If  not  already  done,  I  would  advise  the  ofScial 
alteration  in  the  name  etc.  of  the  organization,  and 
its  announcement  to  the  branches  immediately. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  in  reply,  and 
information  upon  any  point  you  may  require  I  shall  of 
course  supply  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 

_/  .  .  -      -  "  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Fkank  Byene, 
"  Gen.  Sec." 

Do  you  remember  who  was'in  the  chair  when  this 
letter  was  received  ? — I  think  I  was  in  the  chair  ;  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

Do  you  remember  that  letter  being  read  ? — Very 
well.  ' 

In  that  letter  Mr.  Byrne  says,  "  Mr.  M'Sweeny  will 
also  have  informed  you  that  I  received  the  promised 
cheque  £100  from  Mr.  Pamell  on  the  day  I  left.  Lon- 
don." Before  that  day,  did  you  know  anything  about 
£100  coming  from  Mr.  Pamell,  or  not  ? — Yea  ;  we 
knew  that  he  had  applied  to  the  executive  of  the 
National  League  in  Dublin,  through  Mr.  Pamell,  for 
a  remittance. 

Was  any  other  letter  produced  at  that  meeting  ?^ 
Yes.  Mr.  Quinn  produced  a  letter  which  I  was  of 
opinion  until  a  few  days  back  was  from  Mr.  Pamell, 
saying  that  he  had  sent  Byrne  £100. 

As  near  as  you  can,  tell  us  exactly  what  Quinn 
said  ?— He  said  that  he  had  received  information  that 
Mr.  Pamell  had  sent  £100  to  Byrne. 

Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  the  letter 
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was   read    and   that  statement    was     made     by    Mr, 
Quinn  ?— It  is  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  remember. 

Do  you  remember  whether  M'Sweeny  was  present  ? 
—Certainly.  He  was  acting  as  secretary  at  the  meet- 
ing at  which  the  letter  was  read. 

Do  you  remember  anybody  else  ?— I  cannot  swear  to 
any  one  else.     1  do  not  remember  their  names. 

Was  a  subscription  got  up  for  Byrne  after  that  ?— 
When  he  left  London  a  few  gentlemen  subscribed  a 
sovereign  or  half-a-sovereign  each,  according  to  their 
means,  to  assist  him.  It  was  not  exactly  a  subscrip- 
tion. 

How  much  was  raised  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Who  subscribed  ?— 1  subscribed  myself,  and  Quinn 
and  Foley,  I  believe. 

Do  you  remember  Byrne  making  any  payments  to 
John  Walsh  ? — He  made  them  as  organizer  of  the 
National  League. 

How  do  you  know  ? — From  the  weekly  reports.  The 
organizers  are  obliged  to  send  reports,  otherwise  the 
money  would  not  be  passed  by  the  executive. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  Frank  Byrne  ? — Perfectly  well. 

When  did  you  last  see  her  ? — ^The  day  before  she 
was  arrested  in  London.  She  was  arrested  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  I  suw  her  the  day  before  at  her  house. 

Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Byrne  receiving  any  money — were  you  present  when 
any  money  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Byrne  ? — By  whom  ? 

By  anybody  ? — I  have  paid  her  money  for  things 
I  have  purchased  from  her. 

Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  of  any  money 
being  paid  to  her  about  the  time  she  went  away  ? — I 
know  of  money  being  sent  her  by  a  gentleman. 

How  do  you  know  ? — Themanshowed  me  the  money 
in  his  hand. 

You  did  not  see  the  money  handed  by  Patrick  Byrne 
to  her  ? — No. 

Tou  only  know  what  Patrick  Byrne  told  you  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  P.  J.  Sheridan  ? — I  have  seen  him,  but 
have  never  spoken  to  him.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me 
in  Palace- chambers.  Bridge-street.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  other  room  there  when  I  asked  who  he  was,  and 
Frank  Byrne  told  me  he  was  P.  J.  Sheridan. 

When  was  that  ?— In  1881. 

Have  you  seen  Patrick  Egan  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  him  ? — I  have  never  spoken  to  him  in 
my  life.  Any  one  who  has  seen  his  photographs  would 
recognize  the  man. 

Have  you  seen  him  at  the  ofBces  more  than  once  ? — 
X  think  so  ;  but  I  am  not  sure. 

In  what  year  did  you  see  him  ? — In  the  latter  end 
of  1881. 

Did  you  know  that  Egan  went  to  America  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  he  did.     I  heard  it. 

Did  you  see  Bgan  passing  through  Ijondon  on  his  way 
to  America  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

When  did  you  last  see  Egan  ?— The  last  time  I  saw 
him  was  when  he  was  resident  in  Paris.  When  he 
was  resident  in  Paris  I  saw  him  over  here. 


Have  you  posted  letters  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Egao  ? 
—Oh,  yes.  I  used  to  write  my  letters  there,  and  if  I 
was  going  out  I  would  post  letters  for  Byrne. 

Do  you  know  whether  Byrne  wrote  letters  to  Egan 
in  Paris  ? — Certainly. 

Do  you  kno-Or  anything  about  packing  Byrne's  boxes 
in  London  ? — I  know  that  some  of  his  things  wer* 
packed  at  his  house. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  packing  of"  them  ? 
— I  may  have  had.    I  do  not  think  I  had. 

Did  Mr.  Campbell  say  anything  to  you  about  tho 
packing  of  Byrne's  boxes  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Try  and  think.  (A  pause.)— I  know  Mr.  Campbell 
was  there  when  we  were  packing  his  books  in  hia 
house.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  anything. 

What  books  ?— The  contents  of  a  little  library. 

Did  you  know,  by  anything  Mr.  Campbell  ever  said 
to  you,  he  was  a  member  of  the  I.  R.  B.  ? — I  did  not 
know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Did  Mr.  Campbell  give  yon  an  introduction  to  a  man 
named  P.  J.  Hayes  ? — I  do  not  call  it  an  introduction, 
Hayes  had  called  and  asked  for  me  at  the  offices  of 
the  National  League,  and  he  told  Mr.  Campbell  he 
wanted  to  see  me,  and  Campbell  passed  me  a  bit  of 
paper  with  the  name  of  Hayes  from  America. 

Did  you  know  what  Hayes  was  ? — I  heard  sub* 
sequently. 

Did  you  on  any  occasion  go  to  9,  Fenwick-place, 
Clapham  ? — Yes  ;  I  went  for  some  things  with  Patrick 
Byrne.  I  heard  afterwards  the  house  was  occupied  by 
a  man  named  Ryan,       < 

When  was  that  ? — It  was  some  time  after  Frank 
Byrne  had  left  London  and  was  in  America. 

What  did  you  do  at  9,  Fenwick-place,  Clapham  ? — I 
waited  for  Patrick  Byrne. 

Did  you  see  any  documents  ? — Yes.  Patrick  Byrne 
took  them  away  in  his  pocket.  He  took  them  from  a 
square  wooden  box  like  a  despatch  box.  We  left  the 
house  together  ;  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  took  the 
documents. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Reid. — When  were  you  first 
asked  to  give  evidence  for  The  Times  ? — Two  or  three 
days  after  the  receipt  of  a  subpoena  from  Mr.  Lewis, 
I  received  Mr.  Lewis's  subpoena  on  September  12. 

And  after  that  yon  made  a  statement  to  The   Times  } 

I  corrected  a  statement.    It  was  a  short   history   of 

my  life  from  a  Nationalist  point  of  view.  I  corrected 
it,  adding  any  details  where  necessary  and  erasing 
others. 

Did  you  receive  any  remuneration  from  The  Times  ? 
— I  have  been  receiving  weekly  remuneration  from  The 
Times  since  October  last. 

■  How  much  ? — £4  a  week.  I  have  received  £1  a  day 
for  every  day  that  the  Court  has  been  sitting.  I  have 
received  £2  or  £3  whenever  I  required  it. 

Then  you  had  £i  a  week,  and  £2  or  £3  whenever  you 
required  it  ? — No,  I  only  received  equal  to  £4  a 
week. 

You  mean  that  the  total  amount  was  equal  to  £4  a 
week  ?— Yes, 
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The  Peesidbnt.— Do  you  mean  that  ycu  had  £4  a 
week  because  the  Commission  was  sitting  four  days  a 
week  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Eeid.— How  long  have  you  been  attending 
here  ? — Practically  since  the  commencement. 

What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  am  a  clerk  in  London, 

Has  Mr.  Lewis  given  you  anything  ? — He  gave  me  5s. 
with  my  subpoena  and  10s.  when  I  went  to  see  him. 

What  is  your  salary  ?— My  salary  is  between  £70 
and  £80  a  year,  but  my  income  from  my  business  is 
altogether  about  £130  a  year. 

The  President. — Through  commissions  ?— Yes,  my 
Lord. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Who  are  you  clerk  to  ? — To  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine  Dock  Company. 

Are  you  still  there  ? — No  ;  but  I  have  had  the 
promise  of  going  back.  I  do  not  know  whether  after 
this  exposi  I  shall  be  allowed  to  retain  my  position. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bepublican 
Brotherhood  and  of  the  National  League ;  as  regards  the 
I.R.B.,  had  you  any  ofiSce  ? — I  was  simply  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

As  regards  the  National  League  or  the  Land  League, 
you  were  a  member  of  the  Executive  of  Great  Britain? 
—Yes. 

You  have  mentioned  the  name  of  a  person  called 
Tynan.  When  did  you  first  know  him  ? — I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Byrne  about  1880. 

Did  yon  see  him  afterwards  ? — I  met  him  at  the 
offices  of  the  National  League. 

When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — About  two  months 
before  Byrne  left  London  for  Paris,  I  think. 

Was  that  about  January,  1883  ? — I  do  not  remember, 
possibly  about  that  time. 

What  was  Tynan  H — He  was  a  mystery.      (Laughter.) 

■What  was  his  ostensible  business  ? — He  was  osten- 
sibly a  traveller. 

Of  course,  you  heard  afterwards  about  Tynan  in  con- 
nexion with  No.  1  ? — Oh,  I  knew  he  was  No.  1. 

When  did  you  know  he  was  ? — I  knew  he  was  No.  1 
a  week  after  the  fact  was  made  known  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  No.  1. 

When  was  that?  Can  ycu  fix  the  date  ? — It  was  about 
the  time  of  the  investigation  into  the:  Phoenix  Park 
murders. 

Then  in  December,  1882,  you  conjectured  that 
Tynan  was  No.  1  ? — About  the  time  of  the  discovery 
as  to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

Up  to  that  date  had  you  known  Tynan  to  be  a 
ruffian  ? — If  I  had  known  Tynan  to  be  that  I  should 
not  have  mixed  with  him  or  with  Frank  Byrne  either. 

So  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  knew  nothing 
against  him  until  you  heard  of  his  being  No.  1  ? — You 
are  about  right  ;  that  is  my  impression.  I  believed 
Tynan  to  be  a  traveller  until  he  was  spoken  of  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

Had  you  known  anything  against  Tynan  prior  to  that 
time  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

Had  you  heard  anything  against  Byrne's  character 
before  that  date  ? — No  ;    I  do  not   think  I  had   heard 


anything  to  make  me  think  him  anything  bat  an 
honourable  Irishman. 

You  associated  with  Byrne  believing  him  to  be  an 
honourable  man  up  to  a  certain  date? — Up  to  the  time 
he  and  his  wife  in  America  acknowledged  complicity 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  nothing  whatever  would 
have  convinced  me  they  were  not  honourable  people. 

That  was  in  1883  or  1884,  was  it  not  ;  it  was  after 
1882  that  your  suspicions  were  first  aroused  about 
Byrne  ? — I  cannot  fix  the  date  at  all. 

It  was  after  he  went  to  America  ? — No. 

When  did  you  first  have  suspicions  about  him  ?— I 
had  suspisions  on  account  of  his  employing  men  who 
were  said  to  be  organizing  in  Ireland.  I  had  suspicions 
that  he  was  not  working  straight. 

When  did  you  first  have  suspicions  that  Byrne  was 
otherwise  than  an  honourable  and  an  upright  man  ?— 
If  you  speak  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  I  had 
never  any  doubt  of  him  ;  but  if  you  ftpeak  from  a  Na- 
tional point  of  view 

I  am  not  setting  up  artificial  standards.  When  did 
you  first  suspect  Byrne  of  not  being  in  all  respects  an 
honourable  and  upright  man  i — I  cannot  answer  the 
question  in  that  way,  because  National  crime  and  a 
man's  character  are  different  things. 

Did  you  believe  him  to  be  an  honourable  and 
an  honest  man  up  to  the  end  of  1882  ?— I  have 
never  doubted  Byrne's  integrity  to  this  moment. 

Do  you  believe  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
crime  ? — I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  do  not  care  about  commercial  business  ;  but  when 
did  you  first  suspect  him  of  being  connected  with 
crime  ? — I  suspected  him  at  the  same  time  as  every- 
body else,  when  things  came  out  about  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders. 

Was  that  after  he  went  to  America  ? — No. 

When  was  it  ? — It  w»8  about  the  time  when  he  was 
laid  up  and  obliged  to  go  away  to  Cannes.  I  then 
beard  something. 

What  was  it  ? — I  asked  him  who  Tynan  was,  and  I 
asked  him  who  No.  1  was.  He  told  me  that  Tynan 
was  No.  1,  and  I  said  that  it  was  a  shame  to  bring 
men  of  that  sort  into  the  National  League  offices. 

That  was  at  the  time  of  the  disclosures  with  regard 
to  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — I  think  about  that 
time. 

You  say  that  at  that  time  Byrne  told  you  Tynan 
was  No.  1.  Was  that  the  first  thing  that  led  you  to 
suspect  Byrne  of  any  complicity  with  the  crime  ? — 
Well,  I  knew  that  Byrne  was  a  member  of  an  Irish 
organization. 

Of  what  ?— Of  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood. 

You  were  a  member  yourself  ? — Yes. 

But  you  say  that  you  never  took  any  part  in  or 
■ympathized  with  crime  ? — Certainly  not. 

Then  up  to  that  time,  until  his  name  came  out  in 
connexion  with  the  Phcenix  Park  murders,  did  you 
believe  Byrne  to  be  an  honest  man  so  far  as  crime  was 
concerned  ?— I  did. 
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Was  that  the  character  he  bore  ? — I  cannot  say  it 
was. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  Buggest  otherwise  ? — I 
cannot  remember  that  I  did. 

Then  I  understand  your  evidence  upon  that  subject. 
Now,  as  regards  other  matters,  did  you  hear  anything 
else  of  a  different  kind  against  Byrne's  character  prior 
to  the  date  you  mentioned  ? — No  ;  I  did  not. 

You  associated  with  him  yourself  ? — Yes,  and 
thought  him  a  jolly  good  fellow. 

And  thought  him  an  honest  man? — ^Yes. 

You  have  said  that  in  the  spring  of  1882  Byrne 
showed  you  some  knives  ? — Yes,  unfortunately. 

Why  unfortunately  ? — Because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
reason  of  my  being  here . 

That  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1882  ?— No  ;  I  ex- 
plained to  the  Attorney-General  that  he  had  a  row 
with  Tynan  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Well,  about  what  date  was  it  ? — About  March. 

About  March  of  1882  he  showed  you  those  knives. 
How  came  he  to  show  you  the  knives  ? — It  was  the 
revolvers  he  showed  me  first.  He  showed  me  the  art 
of  testing  the  design  and  action  of  the  revolvers.  It 
was  after  he  showed  me  the  revolvers  that  he  showed 
me  the  knives.  He  opened  a  drawer  and  the  parcel  was 
here,  and  he  said  "  the  doctor  has  been  buying  some 
surgical  instruments." 

He  showed  you  the  revolvers  before  he  showed  you 
the  knives  ?  You  are  perfectly  certain  about  that  ? — 
Perfectly  certain. 

One  revolver  he  showed  you  was  one  of  Mr.  Red- 
mond's ? — I  cannot  say  that  that  was  on  the  same  date. 
He  did  show  me  a  revolver  of  Mr.  Eedmond's  on  one 
occasion. 

Did  he  twice  show  you  revolvers  then  ? — Bless  my 
soul,  yes.  I  have  seen  revolvers  with  Byrne  more 
than  once. 

When  did  the  conversation  you  had  with  him  about 
the  revolvers  take  place  ? — About  the  time  Mr.  Red- 
moni}  went  to  America.  Byrne  showed  me  the  new 
and  the  old  one. 

Was  that  the  only  time  he  pointed  out  to  yoa  the 
workmanship  of  the  revolvers  ? — I  cannot  say. 

I  think  you  said  that  he  only  did  so  once  ? — I  can- 
not say.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  explained  the 
workmanship  of  the  revolvers  on  the  occasion  of 
showing  me  the  knives  or  on  the  occasion  of  showing 
me  Mr.  Eedmond's  revolver. 

Did  he  show  you  Mr.  Redmond's  revolver  before 
he  showed  you  the  knives  ? — I  cannot  say. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  showed  you  the  knives  ? — 
He  told  me  the  doctor  had  been  baying  some  surgical 
instruments. 

Did  h.e  take  them  out  and  show  them  to  yon  ?— I 
saw  the  brown  paper  parcel  in  the  drawer.  One  end  of 
it  was  worn,  and  he  drew  a  knife  out. 

Was  it  a  surgical  instrument  or  a  knife  ? — I 
should  think  it  was  a  surgical  instrument 

Do  you  remember  what  it  was  like  ? — I  have  tried 
to  see  if  I  could  find  one  and  identify  the  thing  in  the 


shop  windows  in  London,  and  it  was  to  my  mind  what 
Byrne  said  it  was,  a  transfixing  knife. 

A  transfixing  knife  !  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was 
like  ? — It  was  a  knife  with  a  blade  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  a  handle  about  three  inches  long. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling,  Mr.  RElDresumedhiscross-exami> 
nation.  This  circumstance  about  the  knives  ;.  this  show- 
ing the  knives  to  you.  Did  it  occur  to  you  as  a  sus- 
picions circumstance  at  the  time  ? — No<i  but  I  wag 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  such  things  in  the  League 
rooms.  It  was  an  extraordinary  thing,  but  I  thought 
no  more  of  it. 

When  did  you  first  begin  to  think  it  was  a  suspicious 
circumstance  ? — ^When  the  evidence  was  taken  about 
the  Fhcenix  Park  murders. 

And  at  that  time  you  mentioned  it  ? — Probably  I 
did,  and  several  times  since. 

Did  you  mention  it  generally  to  people  at  large  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

To  whom  did  you  mention  it  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  may 
have  mentioned  it  to  one  or  two  people. 

You  made  no  secret  of  it  ? — Well,  I  did  not  proclaim 
it  on  the  housetops. 

You  did  not  proclaim  it  on  the  housetops,  but  yoa 
did  not  keep  it  a  particular  secret  ? — I  have  men- 
tioned it  to  one  or  two  people,  but  I  have  not  made 
it  a  matter  of  general  conversation. 

I  have  only  one  other  thing  to  ask  you  about,  and 
that  is  your  subscription  to  Mr.  Byrne.  There  was  a 
subscription  to  which  you  subscribed  ? — I  fancy  I  sub- 
scribed to  it.     I  think  I  did. 

You  fancy  you  did  ?  Are  you  sure  you  did  ? — I  think 
so.     I  am  not  sure. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — Well,  it  was 
when  he  was  in  Paris.  He  never  was  in  Cannes  so  far 
as  I  know. 

You  were  in  England  at  that  time  ? — No,  I  went  to 
Paris.     I  took  Byrne's  things  there. 

When  did  you  take  them  ? — At  the  time  Byrne  was 
in  Paris  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  Cannes. 

At  that  time  you  believed  him  to  be  an  innocent 
man  and  not  a  guilty  one  ? — Well,  the  fact  of  things 
having  been  said  about  him  in  the  public  prints  gave 
me  some  suspicion  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
but  as  the  man  had  not  said  so  himself  I  did  not  like 
to  throw  him  overboard. 

You  took  his  things  to  Paris  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  request 
of  his  wife.  A  handbag  and  some  other  things,  a  hat- 
box  I  think. 

At  that  time  you  had  your  own  suspicions  ? — I  had 
no  suspicion  that  he  was  connected  so  deeply  with 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders  as  I  have  since  heard 
be  was. 

Did  you  think  he  was  then  ? — I  do  not  remember 
what  my  impression  was  at  the  time. 

Surely  it  was  a  very  serious  thing,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was  a  serious  thing,  but  the  man  had  not  said  to  me 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  murders,  and  for  the 
sake    of   the   National    organization    I  would   sooner 
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believe  in  him  than  disbelieve,  and  sooner  assist   him 
iban  condemn  him. 

I  merely  wish  to  test  yonr  frame  of  mind  on  the 
subject.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  suspecting  him  as 
you  did  to  be  associated  with  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders,  you  yet  took  these  things  over  to  him  from 
London  ? — I  had  no  means  at  the  time  of  learning 
whether  he  was  or  was  not,  only  from  published  facts. 
Whether  I  did  or  did  not  suspect  him,  I  took  his 
things  ther^  I  do  not  think  that  if  I  had  known  he 
was  implicated,  I  should  have  taken  his  things  over. 

Did  you  see  him  and  meet  him  in  Paris? — I  did 
not ;  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  Cannes  at  the  time. 

I  believe  thai  was  the  case,  but  did  you  see  him 
in  Paris  ? — No,  Sir. 

By  Mr.  Asquith. — How  long  were  you  a  member 
of  the  executive  of  the  Land  League  of  Great 
Britain  ? — I  think  from  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
1880  to  1883. 

The  end  of  1883  ?— The  Convention  of  1883.  That 
was  held  in  October,  1883,  I  think. 

Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  during  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  that  period  the  Land  League  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  so  far 
as  the  funds  were  concerned  ? — Well,  it  got  worse 
towards  the  end  of  1882. 

And  in  consequence  of  its  poverty  it  used  to  make 
application  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  of  the 
Irish  League  in  Dublin  for  contributions  ? — My 
impression  is  that  it  made  one  or  two  such  applica- 
tions. 

Wore  you  attending  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
in  the  latter  part  of  1882  and  the  beginning  of  1883  ? 
-*t  think  so. 

At  a  meeting  on  December  15,  do  you  remember  a 
Tetter  being  road  from  Byrne  calling  attention  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  executive  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Let  mo  see  if  this  will  revive  your  recollection.  Do 
ymi  remember  its  being  reported  from  Byrne  that  there 
wan  only  a  sum  of  £1  6s.  Id.  in  hand,  and  that  very 
HUle  money  would  come  in  during  the  holidays, 
while  the  ordinary  expenses  would  be  running  ? — I 
have  some  recollection  of  such  a  letter. 

Did  it  go  on  to  advise  an  application  to  the  Irish 
League  through  Mr.  Pamell  for  an  advance  to  cover 
present  requirements  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
circumstance,  but  I  know  it  would  be  the  ordinary 
course  that  he  should  advise  such  a  thing,  and  I  take 
it  for  granted  you  are  correct. 

That  would  be  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ? — 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  man  named  Cronin  and  a  man  named 
Bogers  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

Both  members  of  the  executive  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  this  resolution  being  proposed  by 
Cronin  and  seconded  by  Eogers  :— "  That  the  executive 
instruct  the  secretary  to  apply  through  Mr.  Parnell 
to  the  Irish  National  Land  League  for  a  sufScient 
Rum  of  money  to  meet  onr  immediate  requirements  ' '  ? 


— I  do  not  remember  the  resolution,  but  I  do  not  say 
it  was  not  passed. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  executive  on  December  29.  Byrne  was 
absent  from  his  duties  at  this  time,as  he  said,  through 
ill-health  ?— Yes,  his  leg  and  side  were  bad. 

He  was  really  in  ill-health  f — He  said  he  was. 

Did  you  go  and  visit  him  ? — Yes,  I  went  and  found 
him  in  bed. 

With  a  bad  leg  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  at  this  meeting  of  the  executive 
on  December  29  this  incident  : — "  The  general 
secretary  wrote  that  he  was  still  unable  to  return  to 
his  duties,  but  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Pamell 
making  application  for  an  advance  of  £100,  to  which 
he  had  received  no  reply  "  ? — I  do  not  remember  that. 
There  was  nothing  special  in  it  that  would  fix  it  in 
my  memory. 

You  will  not  say  it  did  not  happen  ? — No. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  on  January  5,  1883.  Do  you  remember 
at  that  meeting  a  letter  being  read  from  Byrne,  in 
which  he  said  he  had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  his 
application  to  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  executive  was  very  bad,  the  organizers 
having  been  without  salary  for  three  weeks  ?  Do  you 
remember  that  letter  ?^I  do  not  remember  it. 

You  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  that  did  not 
happen  ? — No. 

You  were  present,  I  think  you  told  us,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  at  which  the  letter  of  Frank  Byrne, 
dated  February  8,  1883,  was  read  ? — The  letter  handed 
to  me  ?  Yes,  I  think  so.  (The  letter,  at  the  request 
of  the  learned  counsel,  was  again  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness.) Yes,  this  was  the  letter  published  in  The 
Times. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  things 
in  that  letter.  First,  there  is  this  passage  : — "  Mr. 
M'Sweeney  will  alsohave  informed  you  that  I  received 
the  promised  cheque  for  £100  from  Mr.  Parnell  on 
the  day  I  left  London."  Who  was  Mr.  M'Sweeney  ? 
— He  would  be  Byrne's  assistant. 

And  during  Byrne's  absence  he  would  be  discharging 
the  duties  of  acting  secretary  ?— Yes. 

Who  read  out  this  letter  to  the  meeting  ? — I  think 
it  was  M'Sweeney  himself. 

Did  M'Sweeney  or  Quinn  or  anybody  else  explain  the 
allusion  in  that  sentence  to  the  promised  cheque  ? — I 
think  Mr.  Quinn  said  he  had  also  received  a  letter, 
which  I  was  under  the  impression  he  said  he  received 
from  Mr.  Parnell,  telling  Quinn,  as  treasurer,  he  had 
forwarded  £100  on  to  Byrne. 

Did  you  not  understand  at  the  time  that  this  £100, 
sent  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Byrne,  had  been  sent  in  reply 
to  applications  made  at  the  previous  meetings  ?— That 
is  possible. 

Did  you  understand  it  so  at  the  time  ? — It  is  ao 
long  since  I  caimot  tell  you  my  impression  at  the 
time. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  70a  that  the  £100  bad  been  sent 
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by    Mr.  Parnell   to   Byrne  personally  as  a  present  to 
Byrne  ? — Certainly  not. 

Yon  thought  it  had  been  sent  for  Land  League  or 
National  League  purposes  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that  ; 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  man  to  make  a  man 
a  present  of  £100.    (A  laugh.) 

You  do  not  think  he  would  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  what  follows 
(reading  from  the  letter)  : — "  Immediately  on  my 
arrival  in  Paris  I  proceeded  to  discharge  all  the 
liabilities  for  which  I  had  authority,  and  now  enclose 
balance-sheet  showing  income  and  expenditure  to 
December  30."  Was  there  a  balance-sheet  enclosed 
in  the  letter  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  been  asked 
that  question  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I  have  said  I  do  not 
remember.  If  there  was  such  a  thing  M'Sweeney  must 
have  had  it. 

Will  yon  undertake  to  say  you  did  not  see  a  balance- 
sheet  ? — I  would  not  like  to  swear  I  did  not,  I  do 
not  remetober.  If  it  was  there  it  is  very  likely  I  saw 
it. 

Have  you  ever  seen  it  since  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  do  not 
say  I  saw  it  then. 

You  do  not  suggest  there  was  not  a  balance-sheet 
enclosed  in  the  letter  showing  income  and  expendi- 
ture to  December  30  ? — I  do  not  suggest  anything 
about  it.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

But  will  you  tell  me  this — will  you  undertake  to 
say  that  you  did  not  yourself  examine  the  balance- 
sheet,  nor  see  whether  the  balance  for  which 
Byrne  said  he  was  going  to  forward  a  draft  to 
Quinn,  was  an  actual  balance  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
The  only  thing  I  looked  at  was  this  letter  containing 
the  figures  £35  17s.  7^d.  I  made  inquiries  about  these 
figures  later  on  in  1883. 

Do  you  remember  this  sentence  : — "  You  will  see  I 
have  no  account  of  either" — that  is,  income  or  ex- 
penditure— "  since  January  20,  except  so  far  as  record- 
ing the  receipt  of  £100  on  the  23d,  and  cash  sent  to 
Mr.  Walsh  for  fortnight  ending  January  20,  and  my 
own  salary  up  to  Saturday  next."  Have  you  any 
doubt,  after  reading  that,  that  this  sum  of  £100  was 
entered  as  an  item  of  income  in  the  balance-sheet  ? — 
I  am  certain  it  was  not,  as  this  letter  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  £100  could  not  be  brought  out  at  the 
Leeds  Convention  of  1883,  at  which  I  was  a  delegate, 
and  I  promised  to  get  some  facts  from  M'Sweeney, 
who  was  staying  with  me,  and  I  tried  to  get  the  facts 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  from  different  docu- 
ments, and  I  wanted  this  letter  to  get  the  figures,  and 
M'Sweeney  told  me  the  letter  was  lost,  and  I  could 
not  get  the  facts. 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question.  "  You  will  see' 
I  have  no  account  of  either  since  January  20,  except 
so  far  as  recording  the  receipt  of  £100  on  the  23d,  and 
cash  sent  to  Mr.  Walsh  for  fortnight  ending  January 
20,  and  my  own  salary  up  to  Saturday  next."  Have 
you  any  doubt,  reading  that  and  remembering  it,  that 
this   £100  was   entered  in  the  balance-sheet  ?— I  do 


not  think  so.  I  made  the  balance-sheet  myself  for 
1883. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  balance-sheet  enclosed  by 
Byrne  in  this  particular  letter  ? — Where  do  yon 
commence  from  ? 

"  Immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Paris."  Just  read 
that  over  to  yourself.— Oh  !  I  should  think  on  the 
face    of   the   letter    it  looks  very  much  like  it  ? 

Have  yon  any  doubt  about  it  ?— This  speaks  for 
itself. 

And  your  recollection  does  not  contradict,  it  ?— I 
have  no  recollection  about  the  matter. 

Have  you  seen  that  letter  before  to-day  since  thii 
meeting  of  the  executive  ? — No. 

Never  ? — No.  Oh,  yes  !  I  saw  it  in  facsimile,  you 
know,  in  T}ie  Times  ;  but  not  the  actual  letter. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  document  itself  ? — ^Probably  I 
saw  it  afterwards. 

Probably  you  saw  it  afterwards  ?  Did  you  ever  see 
it  in  the  ofiice  at  Palace-chambers  after  this  meeting 
of  the  executive  and  prior  to  its  publication  in  The 
Times  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I  cannot  swear.  I 
do  not  remember.  Possibly  I  might  have  seen  it  halt 
a  dozen  times.  The  thing  was  treated  as  an  ordinary 
communication. 

It  has  been  sworn  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that 
this  letter  was  sent  in  a  registered  envelope  to  Tht 
Times  ? — Yes  ;  I  read  that  in  the  paper. 

Do  you  know  who  sent  it  ? — No  ;  I  have  no  idea 
more  than  yourself. 

That  you  swear  ?— That  I  swear. 

You  are  a  friend  of  Captain  O'Shea's,  are  you  not? — I 
am.  I  was  a  friend  of  Captain  O'Shea's  until  he  gave 
evidence  here,  np  to  the  time  he  appeared  here.  I 
have  only  seen  him  once  since  then,  after  I  tele* 
graphed  to  him  that  I  wanted  to  see  him. 

When  did  you  first  communicate  to  Captain  O'Shea 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  letter  as  this  of  Frank 
Byrne's  ? — You  must  take  Captain  O'Shea's  word  for 
that,  because  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  communicate  it  to  Captain  O'Shea  ? — If  he 
said  BO,  possibly  I  did. 

Do  you  not  know  that  you  did? — Ihave  no  doubt,  if  he 
said  so,  that  I  told  him  I  had  seen  this  letter.  I  read 
Captain  O'Shea's  evidence  ;  I  would  not  contradict 
it.  To  my  mind  he  is  a  thoroughly  honourable  gentle" 
man. 

Did  you  tell  Captain  O'Shea  that  certain  people 
knew  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  paid  for  the  escape  of  tho 
Phoenix  Park  murderers  ? — I  do  not  think  I  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Then  if  Captain  O'Shea  said  that,  he  was  not  saying 
what  was  accurate  ? — I  do  not  know. 

You  must  know,  Mr.  Mulqueeny,  whether  you  made 
such  a  statement  as  that  to  Captain  O'Shea  ?--. 
Possibly  I  did  ;  I  do  not  know.  If  Captain  O'Shea 
said  I  did,  very  well — I  did,  if  he  said  so. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  this  letter  of  Frank  Byrne's 
had   been   taken   away   from   the   rooms    in  Palace- 
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chambers  ? — If  I  told  Captain  O'Shea  anything  of  the 
kind  I  could  not  have  told  him  in  any  other  way  than 
the  way  I  will  give  to  you  and  their  Lordships. 

You  will  wait  until  you  are  asked  about  it,  please. 
Did  you  tell  him  that  the  letter  had  been  taken 
away  from  Palace-chambers  ? — I  do  not  think  I  told 
him,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  had  been  taken 
away. 

Did  you  tell  him  it  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
police  ? — I  do  not  know.  If  Captain  O'Shea  said  So, 
I  did. 

Is  M'Sweeney  living? — No  ;  he  is  dead, poor  fellow. 

When  did  he  die  ? — He  died  from  a  carriage 
accident,  I  think  about  a  couple  of  years  ago.  He 
was  in  failing  health  for  some  time. 

You  have  told  me  that  you  said  to  Captain  O'Shea 
that  certain  people  told  you  that  Mr.  Parnell  paid  for 
the  escape  of  the  Phcenix  Park  murderers  ? — To  my 
mind  he  did.     Mr.  Parnell  did. 

How  ?— By  this  £100. 

And  do  you  now  suggest  that  this  £100  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Parnell  to  Byrne  to  escape  from  justice  ?— I  do 
not  suggest  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  Byrne  was 
bad  enough  for  anything. 

Then  do  you  suggest  that,  Mr.  Parnell  having  sent 
him  £100  for  Land  League  purposes,Byrne  bolted  with 
the  money  to  France  and  then  to  America  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  ;    possibly  that  is  correct. 

Was  that  what  you  meant  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
told  Captain  O'Shea  at  all. 

Was  that  what  you  meant  when  you  told  Captain 
O'Shea  that  certain  people  knew  that  Mr.  Parnell  had 
paid  for  the  escape  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  told  Captain  O'Shea  anything  of 
the  kind. 

.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — No  ;  my  mind  is  a 
blank  about  this  business  with  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  this  letter  was  read. 

If  you  made  that  statement  to  Captain  O'Shea,  or 
anybody  else,  had  you  any  other  foundation  for  it  than 
the  fact  that  that  £100  had,  as  you  believed,  been  mis- 
appropriated by  Byrne  ? — I  cannot  say.  Bepeat  the 
question,  if  you  please. 

Have  you  any  other  ground  for  saying  that  Mr. 
Parnell  paid  for  the  •  escape  of  the  Phosnix  Park 
murderers  than  the  fact  of  that  £100  which,  as  you 
believed,  had  been  misappropriated  by  Byrne  ? — I  had 
no  more  in  my  mind  than  this  letter,  if  I  stated  such 
a  thing. 

And  you  cannot  now  say  anything  else  ?— No. 

When  did  you  first  communicate  with  The  Times  on 
this  matter  ? — The  Times  communicated  with  me — 
Mr.  Soames  did. 

When  ?— If  you  will  hand  me  those  subpoenas  I  will 
tell  you.  (Documents  handed  to  witness.)  I  see  that 
it  would  be  about  the  20th  of  the  tenth  month. 

October  ?-Yes  ;  1888. 

Was   that  the  first  communication  you  had  with  any 


representative  of  The  Times  on  the  subject  ? — That  is 
the  first  tim^  Mr.  Soames  came  to  me. 

I  want  to  know  when  you  first  communicated  with 
any  representative  of  The  Times  ? — I  never  com- 
municated with  any  representative  of  The  Times  until 
Mr.  Soames  came  to  me. 

How  was  it  Mr.  Soames  came  to  you  f — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Who  introduced  him  to  you  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

Was  it  Captain  O'Shea  ? — Certainly  not,  and  I  have 
never  spoken  to  anybody  else  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  but  Mr.  Soames  since  that  time. 

Was  it  you — be  careful  how  you  answer — was  it  you 
who  communicated  directly  or  anonymously  to  the — 
listen  to  my  question — to  the  manager  Of  The  Times, 
or  some  other  person  on  The  Times  staff,  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Parnell  had  given  £100  to  enable  Frank 
Byrne  to  escape  from  justice  ? — I  never  communicated 
anonymously  or  in  my  own  name  with  the  manager  of 
The  Times,  only  with  Mr.  Soames,  in  my  life,  and 
never  communicated  the  fact  you  ask  me  either  in  my 
own  name  or  anything  else. 

That  you  swear  ?— I  swear  that  I  do  not  know  who 
the  people  of  The  Times  are,  or  a  member  of  The 
Times  staff,  mind  you. 

To  whom,  other  than  Captain  O'Shea,  did  you  give 
that  information  at  any  time  ? — I  do  not  remember 
ever  giving  that  information  to  anybody  but  Captain 
O'Shea,  and  that  was  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  his 
house.     He  was  the  only  person  as  far  as  I  remember. 

When  was  that  ? — It  I  have  ever  given  him  the 
information  it  was  over  a  glass  of  wine  at  his  house. 

Can  you  not  give  me  the  date  ? — No,  I  wish  I  eonld. 

By  Mr.  Davitt. — I  will  thank  you  to  answer  me  a 
few  questions, — With  pleasure,  Mr.  Davitt. 

You  have  said  something  about  a  meeting  in  the 
Foresters'-hall,  Clerkenwell  ? — Yes. 

For  the  benefit  of  Maurice  Collins  ;  the  meeting  had 
no  political  character  or  significance  whatever  ? — None 
whatever.  The  man  was  an  Irishman  and  had  lost  his 
business. 

You  may  possibly  remember  a  meeting  in  St. 
James's-hall  in  1888,  an  amnesty  meeting,  at  which  I 
was  a  speaker  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

And  you  do  not  know  who  organized  that  meeting  ?— 
No. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  attacks  upon  Byrne  to  which 
you  have  referred  I  think  you  proposed  a  resolution  of 
confidence  in  him  r — I  do  not  recollect  it. 

But,  assumiiig  that  my  information  is  correct,  you 
would  not  propose  such  a  resolution  if  you  at  that 
time  knew  that  Frank  Byrne  had.  anything  to  do  with 
the  Phcenix  Park  murders  ?— Certainly  not. 

You  knew  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  ? — I  knew  him  as 
an  advanced  Nationalist  in  London.  I  never  knew  him 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Land  League.  He  was  a  big 
man  and  a  forcible  speaker.  I  remember  hearing  him 
speak  on  one  occasion  in  favoar  of  the  platform  of  the 
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National  League.  He  said  they  ought  all  to  join  the 
National  League  and  buy  rifles.  The  rieitt  thing,  he 
said,  after  becoming  National  Leaguers  was  to  buy  a 
gun  licence. 

You  did  not  agree  with  him,  I  suppose  ? — It  found 
favour  with  the  majority  of  the  persons  present  at  the 
time.  I  cannot  remember  that  I  was  in  jFavour  of  such 
a  doctrine  nor  that  I  was  much  against  it.  The  Irish 
affairs  were  very  badly  dealt  with  by  the  Government. 

Was  there  any  man  you  would  call  representative  at 
the  meeting,  a  member  of  Parliament  ? — No. 

The  offices  were  open  to  any  one  ? — Ot,  yes  ;  we 
used  to  get  a  lot  of  people  up  there, 

A  parcel  might  have  lain  in  the  drawer  there  without 
their  knowing  anything  aboat  it  ? — ^WfeU,  there  was 
only  one  set  of  drawers  in  the  office,  and  that  was  in 
Frank  Byrne's  place- 
But  such  a  parcel  as  you  have  described  liiight  be  in 
some  part  of  the  office  without  the  casual  visitor 
knowing  anything  about  it  ? — There  were  plenty  of 
places  to  stow  such  a  parcel  away  so  that  the  casual 
visitors  would  not  see  it. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  sky  that  you  protested 
against  Mr,  Byrne  allowing  Tynan  to :  come  into  the 
office  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  you  understood  me 
correctly.  Byrne  and  Tynan  had  a  quarrel.  Byrne 
accused  him  with  being  in  the  Irish  office  with  an 
Orange  riband  in  his  buttonhole,  and  coming  to  where 
Byrne  was  with  a  bunch  of  shamrock. 

I  must  have  misunderstood  what  you  said. 

Ke-examined  by  SIR  H.  James. — You  have  been 
asked  as  to  money  you  received  from  Tlie  Times  since 
you  received  a  subpcena  ;  have  you  been  able  to 
follow  up  your  business  ? — No  ;  when  I  was  sub- 
poenaed first  it  was  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  to 
attend  here,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  I  got  leave 
of  my  employers.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis  refused  to 
give  me  any  money,  and  consequently  I  jiot  none  until 
I  received  a  subpoena  from  The  Times. 

Have  you  had  to  be  supported  during  the  time  you 
have  been  unable  to  carry  on  your  business  ?— 
Certainly  ;  and  the  money  I  have  received  has  been 
devoted  to  my  support. 

My  learned  friend  Mr.  Asquith  has  asked  you  about 
certain  resolutions.  During  the  time  you  were  in  the 
National  League  offices  were  minute  books  kept? — ^Yes. 

Were  resolutions  entered  in  these  minute  books  ? — 
Yes. 

When  you  ceased  ,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
League  were  theminute  books  left  in  the  office  ? — Yes, 
they  are  there  now,  I  think  ;  they  were  there  a 
month  or  two  back. 

How  many  rooms  were  there  in  the  office  at  Falace- 
chambers  ? — Two. 

Did  Mr.  Byrne  occupy  one  of  these  rooms  ?— The 
executive  of  the  National  League  occupied  one  ;  be, 
as  secretary,  of  course  occupied  it. 

Did  he  attend  there  daily  ?— Yes. 

When  was  it  you  saw  Tynan  (Number  One)  there  ?— 


I  have  seen  him  there  several  times  ;  take  March  17, 
1882,  as  a  date. 

That  was  St.  Patrick's  Day  ;  did  you  see  him  there 
then  ?— Yes. 

About  ho  w  many  times  altogether  did  you  see  Tynan 
there  ? — Oh,  a  dozen  or  two,  more  or  less. 

In  addition  to  seeing  Tynan  there,  I  think  you 
yourself  saw  Dr.  Hamilton  Williams  there  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  National  League  ax  all  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so. 

What  business  would  he  have  in  attending  these 
rooms  ? — As  a  friend  of  Byrne's. 

No  business  there  as  a  Land  Leaguer  ? — No. 

Where  was  the  piece  of  furniture  in  which  the 
drawers  were  where  yon  saw  the  knives  ? — In  the  room 
of  the  executive  of  the  National  League.  It  was 
divided  from  the  room  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party. 

Were  the  drawers  in  which  you  say  the  knives  were 
laid  kept  locked  oy  not? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  they 
were  not  locked  when  he  showed  me  this  parcel.  I  do 
not  remember  much  about  the  facts. 

You  have  been  asked  as  to  what  you  knew  about 
Frank  Byrne.  The  knives  yon  described  as  being  of  a 
certain  length  of  blade,  6  or  7  inches,  and  either  2 
or  3,  or  3  or  4  inches  in  the  handle.  Did  you  meet 
with  any  description — after  the  murder  of  May  6,  188!* 
— any  description  of  the  knives  or  the  instruments 
with  which  it  was  supposed  the  murders  had  been 
committed  ? — I  read  about  the  Phoenix  Park  murders 
with  very  great  care. 

Did  you  read  the  trials  ? — I  did. 

Then  you  knew  of  Byrne  going  to  America  ? — Yes. 

And  you  have  told  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Reid  that 
you  b-2lieved  in  liim  to  a  certain  extent  until  you 
saw  statements  which  you  read  in  the  newspaper  ? — 
Yes. 

What  newspaper  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  in  one 
of  the  Irish  papers,  perhaps  the  Freeman. 

Something  had  occurred  in  America  of  which  you 
read  ;  can  you  fix  the  date  at  all  ? — I  read  this,  I 
think,  in  a  copy  of  the  Irish  World  which  Byrne  sent 
me.  I  used  to  exchange  copies  of  papers  with  him  at 
oue  time. 

Can  you  give  me  the  date  ? — No. 

Would  you  recognize  it  if  the  newspaper  were  put 
into  your  hand  ?  See  if  this  is  the  newspaper. 
(Handed  to  witness.) — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  report 
which  I  read.     The  paper  is  dated  May  16,  1885. 

Did  you  also  know  thab  Mrs.  Frank  Byrue  had  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  procured  the  knives  ? 
—Yes. 

You  knew  of  the  tact  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.— 
Yes. 

From  what  you  know  of  Frank  Byrne,  should  you  say 
that  he  had  any  means  of  his  own  to  take  him  abroad 
without  assistance? — He  had  not  much  means  of  his  own. 

You  said  he  was  not  in  Paris  when  you  went  there?— 
Yes,  he  was  in  Paris.  I  did  not  see  him.  His  wife 
told  me  he  was  there. 
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As  far  as  you  knew  he  was  not  at  Cannes  ? — No  ;  he 
was  not  there. 

Mrs.  Frank  Byrne,  after  the  arrest,  was  not  identified 
and  was  discharged  ?— Yes.  She  said  that  the  only 
good  trait  in  Carey's  character  was  that  he  would  not 
identify  her.    That  is  what  I  heard. 

Mr.  Eeid. — That  answer  was  volunteered.  j 

Sir  H.  James.— Why  did  you  say  that  ?— Because  I 
feel  disgusted  with  the  whole  pack  of  them,  Byrne  and 
bis  wife  too. 

I  think  yon  said  Mrs.  Byrne  told  you  this.  What  did 
she  say  precisely  ? 

The  Peesident. — The  answer,  you  know,  was  not  a 
natural  answer  to  your  question. 

Mr.  Eeid. — The  fact  that  a  witness  puts  npon  us  an 
answer  which  he  has  no  right  to  give  does  not  lay  a 
foundation  for  further  questions. 

Witness. — I  am  very  sorry.  I  assure  you  I  feel 
my  position  very  much. 

Sir  H.  James.— Is  there  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
suggestion  that  you  sent  the  letter  written  by  Frank 
Byrne  to  The  Times  ?— Certainly  not. 

As  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  foundation  for  the 
suggestion  that  Captain  O'Shea  sent  it  ? — No.  I  know 
nothing  about  it  except  that  I  saw  it  in  the  National 
League  rooms. 

Mr.  Davitt  has  asked  you  about  Collins,  and  you 
have  said  that  he  was  a  vigilant.  Who  was  Collins  ? 
— He  was  an  advanced  member  of  the  National 
League. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  vigilant  "? — 
He  was  a  member  of  the  association  for  visiting 
prisoners  and  occasionally  squaring  warders  -and 
gaolers.    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Davitt. — It  is  a  prisoners'  visiting  association  ? 
— Yes  ;  yon  are  quite  right. 

Sir  H.  James.- What  was  Collins  by  trade  ?— A 
shoemaker. 

You  have  spoken  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell. 
When  was  that  ? — I  forget  the  day.  It  was  about  a 
nonth  ago. 

After  the  subpoena  was  served  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

How  came  you  to  see  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Mr.  Campbell 
Wrote  to  me  asking  me  to  meet  Mr.  Parnell,  and  I 
went.    Mr.  Campbell  also  called  at  my  house. 

Have  you  any  letters  from  Mr.  Campbell  ? — Yes,  I 
have  one  here  dated  December  3,  1888.  It  only  con- 
tains a  request  that  I  should  meet  him. 

Sir  H.  James. — My  Lords,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
make  a  slight  .explanation  *ith  reference  to  some 
questions  which  I  put  to  the  witness  Coffey  yesterday. 
I  put  to  him  rather  confidently  whether  it  was  not  a 
fact  that  two  persons  named  Dwyer  were  arrested  in 
connexion  with  a  supposed  murder.  I  understood  at 
the  time  when  the  question  was  put  that  they  were 
arrested,  but  I  have  since  made  further  investigations 
in  the  files  of  the  local  press,  and  I  do  not  find  that  my 
information  with  respect  to  theseDwyers  is  confirmed. 
I  therefore  wish  to  remove  the  impression  that  I  was 
in  a  position  to  assert  positively  that   persons   named 
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Dwyer  were  arrested.  We  will  make  further  inquiries 
into  the  matter. 

George  Wenham,  the  last  witness  called  by  the 
counsel  for  The  Times,  was  then  examined,  and  gave 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  delivery  of  arms  to 
Thomas  Walsh.  He  said,— I  am  a  wharfinger,  working 
at  Blenheim  Works,  Eagle  Wharf-road,  N.  In  1880  I 
knew  a  person  named  Thomas  Walsh.  I  remember  his 
calling  at  the  wharf  for  certain  rifles  that  had  come 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie's.  They  had  been  sold  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  to  Armstrong,  and  delivered  atmy  wharf. 


Sir  H.  James  then  rose  and  said, — In  the  absence  of 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General,  I  have  to 
state  that  those  are  the  witnesses  whom  we  are  in  a 
position  to  place  before  your  Lordships,  and  that  this 
is  the  case  which  we  have  to  present  to  you  on  behalf 
of  our  clients. 

Sir  C.  Eussell.— I  have  to  ask  ygur  Lordships 
whether  you  propose  now  to  express  your  judgment 
upon  a  point  with  respect  to  which  it  was  understood 
that  you  were  reserving  judgment.  The  point  to 
which  I  refer  is  whether  your  Lordships  will  issue 
an  interim  report  relating  to  the  letters. 

The  President. — We  are  not  prepared  to  give  any 
answer  which  will  limit  our  freedom  of  action  in  this 
matter.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending 
the  withdrawal  of  these  letters  speak  for  themselves, 
and  no  report  which  we  could  make  could  add  to  or 
diminish  their  effect.  But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  a 
final  determination  on  the  subject. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — The  next  point  is  this — we  have 
to  ask  your  Lordships  for  an  adjournment  for  a  reason- 
able time  in  order  that  we  may  deal  with  this  mass  of 
evidence  which  we  have  to  meet,  and  make  some 
attempt  to  collate  and  arrange  the  case  so  that  it  may 
be  presented  to  your  Lordships  ultimately  in  an  intel- 
ligible fashion.  We  also  make  this  request  in  order 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
mode  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  we  shall  have 
to  offer  evidence.  Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
a  certain  class  of  witnesses  who  will  be  called  before 
your  Lordships.  Every  one  of  the  persons  charged 
and  incriminated  will  be  called  before  you,  excepting, 
of  course,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  is  abroad,  and  against 
whom  nothing  has  been  alleged  except  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  Land  League  and  the  delivery 
of  certain  speeches  which  have  been  more  than  once 
referred  to.  With  that  exception,  every  member  of 
Parliament  who  is  included  in  this  list  of  incriminated 
persons  will  be  called  before  your  Lordships  to  give 
evidence  in  chief  ;  or,  if  there  be  cases  in  which 
nothing  of  an  incriminating  nature  is  alleged  directly, 
the  members  concerned  will  be  put  into  the  box,  if 
your  Lordships  or  my  learned  friends  shall  so  desire,  for 
purposes  of  cross-examination.  Also,  we  shall  submit 
to  'your  Lordships  evidence  in  every  case  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  a  connexion  between 
the    central   body   of   the  Land   League   as  such,  ov 
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between  local  branches  o{  the  League  as  such,  and 
alleged  outrage.  Bat  beyond  this  there  are  questions 
which  require  careful  examination — whether,  for 
example,  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  cases  of  persons 
said  to  have  been  local  Land  Leaguers,  to  follow  out 
in  detail  all  the  stories  alleged  in  connexion  with 
their  individual  action.  We  have  had  a  calculation 
made,  and  we  find  that  it  such  a  course  were  pursued 
in  the  case  of  the  county  of  Mayo  alone  it  would 
involve  the  production  of  367  witnesses.  We  have 
therefore  carefully  considered  how  far  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  undertake,  or  reasonable  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  imdertake,  the  elaboration  of  evidence  in 
such  extreme  detail,  and  we  have  still  to  consider 
that  matter  with  care  and  to  determine  how  far  we 
can  enter  upon  such  an  undertaking.  We  therefore  ask 
your  Lordships  for  an  adjournment,  and  we  think  that 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  that  an  adjournment 
should  be  granted  until  Tuesday  fortnight,  when,  with 
your  Lordships'  permission,  the  procedure  will  be  this 
— upon  me  will  devolve  the  burden  of  opening  up  the 
whole  case  as  it  relates  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and,  as  at  present  arranged, 
I  do  not  think  that  at  that  stage  any  other  counsel  on 
this  side  will  address  your  Lordships.  Then  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  evidence,  and  then  my  learned 
friends  who  are  specially  charged  with  defending  the 
interests  of  particular  persons  will  address  your  Lord- 
ships, and  I  presume  that  Mr.  Davitt,  and  perhaps  "Mr. 
Healy  and  Mr.  Biggar,  will  do  so  also.  Then  I  shall 
claim  the  right,  if  I  think  proper,  to  say  a  word — 
perhaps  a  good  many  words — in  a  final  summing-up  of 
the  evidence.  If  your  Lordships  say  that  the  grounds 
for  adjourning  which  I  have  put  before  you  are  reason- 
able I  have  every  belief  that  before  your  Lordships 
adjourn  for  the  Easter  holidays  we  shall  have  made  a 
very  considerable  impression  upon  the  main  body  of 
the  evidence  which  we  shall  have  to  place  before  you. 
I  have  now,  my  Lords,  to  ask  you  to  make  an  ordei 
for  the  release  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  E.  Harring- 
ton, who  are  prisoners  in  gaol,  and  upon  these  grounds 
— ^your  Lordships  at  once  acceded  to  the  request 
which  was  preferred  that  those  two  gentlemen  should 
be  furnished  with  files  of  the  newspapers  and  with  the 
reports  of  the  evidence  in  this  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  their  defence.  But  something  more  than 
that  is  needed  now,  and  they  desire  to  have  reasonable 
means  of  access  to  their  legal  advisers  and  of  consulta- 
tion while  getting  ready  their  defence.  Your  Lord- 
ships, of  course,  if  you  were  to  grant  the  order  which 
I  now  ask  for,  would  retain  the  power  of  recalling 
it  should  you  think  fit.  I  may  add,  adverting  to  an 
observation  that  fell  from  the  President  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  proceedings  with  reference  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  case, that  the  oflfence  for  which  that  gentle-< 
man  is  now  in  prison  was  committed  in  September, 
before  your  Lordships  began  to  sit.  The  same  observa- 
tlon  applie§  in  a  certain  sense  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Harrington,  whose  offence  was  the  publication  in  his 
newspaper   of  a  report   of  the  proceedings  of  a  sup- 


pressed branch  of  the  League.  The  report  was  pub- 
lished after  the  commencement  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission,  but  before  your  Lordships  made  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred — namely,  that  your 
Lordships  would  not  exercise  without  special  reason 
your  jurisdiction  for  the  release  of  prisoners  sentenced 
for  offences  committed  after  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission. 

,  The  President  (to  Sir  H.  James).— I  suppose  yoa. 
have  no  objection  to  urge  against  the  application  that 
has  been  made  ? 

SiK  H.  James. — I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
it.  Of  course,  we  desire  to  leave  the  question  of  ad- 
journment entirely  in  your  Lordships'  hands. 

The  President.— I  think  the  application  for  an 
adjournment  is  quite  reasonable.  It  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  that  Sir  C.  Eussell  would  be  ready  to 
go  on  in  a  case  of  this  magnitude  without  some  such 
period  for  preparation.  Therefore  I  readily  and  gladly, 
as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  consent.  Now  as  to 
the  application  for  the  release  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  endeavoured  some  time  ago  to  lay 
down  the  principle  on  which  I  thoaght  that  we  ought 
to  proceed,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
proceedings  of  this  tribunal  have  shown  that  we  desire 
to  consider  with  the  greatest  leniency  the  conduct  of 
persons  whose  behaviour  is  in  question.  Therefore  we 
are  disposed  to  accede  to  this  application,  although  I 
must  point  out  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  liberty  which  we  have  the  power  to  grant 
being  used  for  purposes  of  agitation,  or  for  other 
purposes  than  ihat  for  which  the  liberty  is  granted, 
which  is  to  attend  the  business  of  this  Commission. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  these  gentlemen's 
assurances  that  they  will  not  use  their  liberty  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  in  question,  and  if 
they  will  give  us  that  promise,  then  we  will  release 
them. 

Sir  C.  RuaaELL. — My  Lords,  I  am  of  course  not  going 
to  say  anything  more  on  this  matter  beyond  this—" 
that  if  any  conduct  is  pursued  which  in  your  Lord- 
ships' judgment  is  reprehensible,  your  Lordships  will 
have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands. 

The  President. — Wo  ;  that  is  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  mischief  is  already  done.  I  trust'  that 
you  will  represent  to  these  gentlemen  what  I  have 
said. 

Sir  C.  EuaSELL. — Certainly,  my  Lords,  and,  I  may 
add,  more  than  that  ;  I  will  translate  what  I 
believe — and  I  jihink  correctly — to  be  in  your  Lord- 
ships' mind  now.  Your  Lordships  will  make  the  order 
then  upon    that  assurance  being  given  ? 

The  President.- Yes. 

Sir  C.  Eusbbll.— Perhaps,  having  been  in  com- 
munication with  these  gentlemen,  I  might  communi- 
cate this  to  them  ?  Indeed,  I  may  say,  knowing 
these  gentlemen  as  I  do,  that  if  they  accept  the 
order  it  m^y  be  taken  as  their  assurance.  There  is 
one  other  small  matter  which  I  would  ask  your  Lord- 
ships  to    consider,  especially   having  regard  to  what 
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yoar  Lordship  has  said  with  reference  to  that  freedom 
of  action  which  Is  not  to  be  interfered  with.  As  far 
as  we  know,  the  documents  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  case  have  been  pat  in  with 
one  exception  ;  I  mean  the  production  of  the 
telegram  from  the  dead  man  Pigott  to  Mr.  Shannon, 
which  Mr.  Soames  handed  over  to  the  police.  I 
should  be  glad  if  your  Lordships  would  make  an  order 
that  that  telegram  should  be  handed  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  documents. 

The  President.— Further  than  that,  I  may  add  that 
there  are  other  documents  which  haye  come  from 
that  unhappy  man  which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  necessary  to  put  in. 

Sir  C.  RtrssELL. — ^As  your  Lordship  pleases. 

The  President. — I  think  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
sea  them;  I  did  not  mention  thesubject  before,  Igecause 
[  did  not  think  it  necessary,  and  I  wished  to  drop  the 
painful  subject. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — There  is  one  other  matter,  my 
Lords,  which  I  wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  that  we 
may  have  liberty  to  take  photographs  of  the  forged 
documents.  That  order  I  think  your  Lordships  made  a 
long  time  ago,  and  we  desire  to  do  it  now,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  explain. 

The  President. — There  is  no  necessity.  Sir  Charles. 
YoQ  might  have  done  it  before,'   • 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — It  is  in  order,  my  Lords,  that 
there  may  be  no  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  they 
are  not  forged.  We  should  not  ask  for  the  possession 
of  the  letters  in  question  themselves,  but  what  we 
desire  is  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
some  well-known  photographers,  and  the  entire  pro- 
cess gone  through,  the  documents  being  in  the  hands 
of  those  photographers  alone.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  the  best  firm  would  be  the  Stereoscopic 
Company.  I  may  say  that  it  is  with  reference  to 
certain  indications  of  pencil  upon  some  of  these 
letters,  and  especially  the  one  known  as  the  facsimile 
letter,  that  we  desire  these  documents  to  be  photo- 
graphed . 

The  President. — I  see  no  objection  whatever. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  at  20  minutes  past 
3  o'clock,  the  President  saying  as  the  Court  rose, 
"  Then  we  adjourn  until  Tuesday  fortnight." 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  2. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  64th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

Sir  Charles  Russell  rose  to  open  the  case  for 
Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other  gentlemen  implicated  in 
the   charges  and  allegations.    He    said,— My   Lords, 


the  sittings  of  this  miique  Commission  have  up  to  to- 
day reached  the  number  of  63.  There  have  been 
called  before  your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry some  340  witnesses.  There  have  been  called  16 
district  inspectors  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
98  members  of  a  subordinate  kind,  a  number  of  land- 
lords and  agents,  18  informers,  including  some  con- 
victs, one  Irish  priest — one  of  the  class  of  the  Irish 
community  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
and  the  feelings  of  that  community,  and  best  able  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  as  to  their  circumstances  and  con- 
dition ;  five  expert  witnesses— experts  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  handwriting — Captain  O'Shea,  the  Informer 
Delaney,  and,  I  am  afraid  I  must  add,  Mr.  Soames  and 
Mr.  MacDonald — and  the  fifth  was  Mr.  Inglis,  who 
was  called  and  sworn,  but  who,  fortunately  for 
his  reputation,  was  not  examined.  From  those 
witnesses  has  proceeded  a  very  large  body  of 
evidence,  as  to  a  great  part  of  which  I  shall  have 
to  submit  to  your  Lordships — submit,  after  argument, 
I  will  hope  to  demonstration — that  it  is  wholly  irre- 
levant to  any  real  question  in  this  case.  For  this  Is 
not  an  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  Irish  crime,  for 
that  is  known,  unhappily,  to  exist  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  every  community,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
in  communities  situated  as  that  unhappy  land.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  but  feel  in  now  rising  to  address  your 
Lordships  that  the  utter  collapse  of  the  forged  latters 
has  taken  out  of  this  inquiry  its  pith  and  its  marrow. 
It  would  be  idle  to  affect  that  your  Lordships  did  not 
know  what  all  the  world  knows — that  without  those 
letters  there  would  have'  been  no  such  Commission  as 
your  Lordships  are  now  sitting  upon  ;  and  in  the  other 
charges  and  allegations  into  which  your  Lordships  are 
inquiring  those  letters  are  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  rest  the  most  reckless  and  calumniating  of 
those  charges  and  allegations  running  through  this 
story  of  the  libels  in  The  Times,  playing  the  part  of 
the  warp  to  the  weft.  Even  if  your  Lordships  had 
the  power — and  I  presume  you  have  not — even  if  your 
Lordships  desired,  I  presume  you  could  not  avoid  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  the  statute  casts  upon  you  of 
inquiring  into  the  remaining  charges  and  allegations 
apart  from  those  letters.  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  case 
I  purpose  at  the  outset  to  address  your  Lordships.  My 
Lords,  I  would  ask.  Who  are  the  accused  before  your 
Lordships  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Ireland  returns  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  102  representatives.  Ireland  re- 
turns those  members  on  the  principle  on  which  the 
Constitution  gave  the  right  to  return  them.  She 
selects  her  representatives  to  interpret  her  wants  and 
he  r  wishes,  to  please  no  section  of  men  and  no  por- 
tion of  the  community,  but  to  represent  her.  Of 
those  102  members  two  are  returned  by  the  dis- 
tinguished University  of  Dublin,  Trinity  College, 
Trinity  College  has  always  been,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  the  observation  in  passing,  remark- 
able for  returnihg.men  of  considerable  distinction, and 
is  now  represented  by  two  gentlemen  of  distinction. 
It   has    commonly  played  the  part  of  a  port  of  refuge 
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or  port  of  call  for  distinguished  Irish  lawyers  on  one 
side  of  politics  on  the  way  to  the  more  peaceful 
haven  of  the  woolsack  or  the  bench.  Of  the  remaining 
100  representatives  85  stand  before  your  Lordships' 
bar ;  and,  upon  a  principle  of  selection  which  I  do  not 
understand,  and  do_  not  think  worth  while  to  try 
to  understand,  only  05  have  been  named  in  these 
proceedings.  But  the  whole  85  stand  firm  and  solid 
on  the  same  public  platform.  Some  may  have  been 
more  or  less  active  ;  some  may  have  been,  if  you 
please,  more  or  less  discreet  ;  but  they  are  solid  to 
the  principles  upon  which  they  have  acted.  My  Lords, 
there  is  no  county  in  Ireland  for  which  there  is  not 
one  or  other  of  the  parties  for  whom  I  appear  sitting 
as  a  representative.  In  three  provinces  of  Ireland 
they  have  the  entire  representation  in  their  hands  ; 
even  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  some  people  are 
disposed  to  spealcof  as  if  it  were  not  part  of  Ireland, 
but  something  like  a  suburb  of  Glasgow,  there  is  a 
majority  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  My  Lords, 
why  do  I  dwell  upon  this  ?  To  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  that  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  parallel 
in  history — no  parallel  certainly  in  the  division  of 
political  parties  in  this  country — which  presents  so 
complete  a  picture  of  a  preponderating  force  of  re- 
presented opinion,  represented  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution, as  is  shown  in  the  representation  of 
Ireland  to-day.  But  I  have  another  purpose  in  men- 
tioning this.  I  want  to  try  and  raise  this  issue  out  of 
that  unmethodical,  heterogeneous  mass  of  detail  with 
which  it  is  at  present  covered.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
your  Lordships  that  an  attempt  is  here  being  made — in 
which  your  Lordships  are  asked  to  assist  to  do  what 
Edmund  Burke  declared  had  never  been  successfully 
done — to  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole  nation. 
I  say  that  not  for  the  purpose  of  citing  what  Burke 
says,  but  of  pointing  the  meaning  of  what  he  says. 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  you  cannot  indict  a 
whole  nation  ?  He  means  that  when  a  movement  be- 
comes a  movement  of  the  people,  when  there  is 
a  great  national  upheaval,  the  ordinary  notions  and 
rules  of  criminal  judicature  borrowed  from  the  Old 
Bailey  or  from  the  Nisi  Prius  have  no  relation  to 
such  a  question.  You  are  dealing  with  higher  regions 
and  with  a  broader  issue,  where  none  of  your  ordinary 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  will  help  you.  My  Lords, 
for  ten  years,  from  1879  to  1889,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say — it  is  the  literal  truth  to  say — that  there  has 
been  going  on  in  Ireland  a  great  revolution,  social 
partly,  political  partly.  It  is  true  to  say,  even  so 
early,  that  your  Lordships  are  here  to-day  trying  that 
revolution  under  the  Queen's  Commission,  while  there 
are  across  the  Channel,  in  Ireland,  numbers  of  the 
Queen's  Courts,  as  regularly  constituted  as  this, 
gathering  for  the  Irish  people  the  fruits  of  that  very 
revolution.  My  Lords,  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  who 
the  accused  are.  But  who  are  the  accusers  ?  The 
accusers  are  a  company,  or  a  co-partnership,  or  a 
syndicate— I  know  not  which — called  by  the  public  in 
ordinary  parlance  The  Times,  who,  if  they  have  been 


consistent  in  nothing  else,  have  been  consistent  in 
their  unrelenting,  unvarying  hostility  to  the  Irish 
people  and  to  the  cause  of  the  Irish  people. 
My  Lords,  it  is  now  a  good  many  years  ago 
— but  the  incident  is  an  instructive  one — that  Ths 
Timet,  during  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  published  in  its  columns  these  words  : — "  It 
has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Lord  Mulgrave 
has  actually  invited  to  dinner  that  rancorous  and  foul- 
mouthed  ruffian  O'Connell."  My  Lords,  we  have  here 
in  this  writing  the  keynote  of  the  misgovernment  of 
Ireland.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  praise  O'Con- 
nell, and  a  distinguished  Minister  of  the  day,  and, 
indeed,  the  principal  Iri.sh  Minister,  has  gone  the 
length  of  claiming  O'Connell  as  a  supporter  of  his 
policy.  But  what  did  the  writer  mean  when  he  made 
that  complaint  against  Lord  Mulgrave  ?  Lord  Mul- 
grave was  the  Queen's  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  the  government  of  that 
country,  bound — if,  indeed,  it  be  true  that  Governments 
exist  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  governors — to  consult  by  the  best  and  every 
means  in  his  power  for  the  interests  and  to  regard 
the  wishes  of  the  people  over  whom  he  rules.  And  yet 
it  is  made  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  a  charge  and 
an  indictment  against  him  that  he  has  sought  com- 
panionship and  counsel  with — lias  sought  to  get  some 
touch  upon,  some  means  of  contact  with — popular 
opinion  and  feeling.  My  Lords,  it  is  that  want  which 
I  shall  have  again  and  again  to  refer  to  in  this  case. 
It  is  this  absence  of  contact  with  the  people,  with 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  with  the  means 
of  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  that 
has  been  one  of  the  grievous  disasters  of  the  Irish 
government  in  the  past  and  even  to-day.  The  same 
paper  later  again  and  again  vilified  the  Irish  priest- 
hood— as  devoted  a  body  of  clergy  as  probably  the 
world  has  ever  seen — as  a  band  of  surpliced  rufiians. 
The  same  paper  later,  in  1846,  again  and  again 
exulted  in  that  decimation  which  an  artificial  famine 
had  brought  upon  the  people,  and  exultinglyexclaimed 
that  at  last  the  Irish  were  gone.  Gone  with  a  ven- 
geance !  My  Lords,  unhappily  for  the  peace  of  this 
country,  they  were  gone  with  a  vengeance,  the  fruits 
of  which  to-day  we  are  to  some  extent  reaping.  The 
same  paper,  in  1848,  hoped  that  in  the  Young  Ireland 
rising  there  would  be  such  a  rising  as  would  enable 
the  Queen's  troops  and  the  Queen's  artillery  to  mow 
down  the  Queen's  subjects  in  Ireland  wholesale. 
Lastly,  in  comparatively  recent  ddys,  speaking  of  the 
emigration  from  Ireland  draiuing  the  manhood  of  the 
country  and  leaving  in  all  undue  proportion  the  old 
and  the  enfeebled  behind,  it  likened  that  stream  of 
emigration  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  passage  of  the 
rats  from  an  empty  ship  in  dock  to  a  laden  and 
freighted  ship,  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other 
to  the  hawser  which  joined  them.  My  Lords,  I  know 
not  which  has  been  the  worst  factor  in  the  misgovern- 
ment of  Ireland — the  influence  of  The  Times,  which 
undoubtedly  once   was   great,  or  the  influence  of  that 
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section  of  the  Legislature  whose  action  I  shall  have 
to  refer  your  Lordships  to  hereafter.  It  is  true  to  say 
of  The  Times  that  to  the  misuse  of  its  influence  in 
times  past  and  in  recent  days  has  been  attributable — 
fairly  attributable — much  of  that  estrangement  of  feel- 
ing and  soreness  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
people  which  unhappily  still  to  a  great  extent  exists. 
I  admit  there  have  been  gleams — transient  gleams — of 
intelligence  and  statesmanship  shown  in  the  columns 
of  Tlie  Times,  but  they  have  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  persistent  and  consistent  tone,  now  of 
insolence,  now  of  still  more  insolent  condescension. 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  recognized  bymen  not  other- 
wise friendly  to  the  Irish  people.  I  would  like  to 
justify  my  statement  by  one  reference  to  the  writings 
of  one  of  the  contributors  of  the  libels  in  question — 
BIr.  Bagenal.    Speaking  of  Ireland,  he  says  that — 

"  Its  treatment  by  the  English  Press  was  indignantly 
resented  by  the  emigrant  Irish  themselves  and  by  their 
countrymen  in  America,  and,  read  by  the  light  of 
modern  events,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tone  of  such  journals  as  The  Times  and  Saturday 
Review  in  their  treatment  of  Irish  subjects  was  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  principal 
actors  in  the  heartrending  exodus  of  those  days.  For 
the  leader  writer  of  a  paper  to  look  at  the  '  long 
agony  of  Ireland's  misfortunes  '  as  a  naturalist  would 
upon  an  operation  of  nature  was  entirelyphilosophical, 
and  for  Government  to  expedite  that  operation  was  no 
doubt  a  pleasing  task  ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that,  after  the  sufferings  of  the  people,under'the  teach- 
ings of  John  Mitchel  and  his  followers  the  emigrant 
Irish  should  look  upon  their  own  dispersion  as  any- 
thing but  a  philosophical  or  pleasing  matter." 

MyLords,  I  have  dwelt  upon  this,  perhaps,  longer  than 
may  have  seemed  tobe  necessary ,but  I  cannot  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  columns  of  The  Times  are 
the  daily  mental  pabulum  upon  which  feed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  governing  classes  of  this  country, 
and  I  desire  at  the  outset— for  it  will  help  to  the 
understanding  of  this  case — that  your  Lordships  should 
know  how  The  Times  was  regarded  by  these  people. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  have  one  consolation— it  is  the  recol- 
lection of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  The 
Times  to  help  forward  to  success  every  cause  which  it 
has -opposed.  Nor  are  these  my  words  ;  they  are  the 
words  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  our  time, 
now  dead — I  mean  Eichard  Cobden,  who  says  : — 

"  By  its  truculent — I  had  almost  said  revolutionary 
' — attacks  on  every  movement  while  in  the  weakness 
of  infancy  it  has  roused  to  increased  efforts  the 
energies  of  those  it  has  assailed,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  has  awakened  the  attention  of  a  languid 
public  and  attracted  the  sympathy  of  fair  and  manly 
minds.  It  is  thus  that  such  public  measures  as  the 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  repeal  of  the  taxes 
on  knowledge,  and  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France  triumphed  in  spite  of  its  viru- 
lent, pertinacious,  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  until 
at  last  I  am  tending  to  the  conviction  that  there  are 
three  conditions  only  requisite  to  the  success  of  any 
great  project  of  reform — viz.,  a  good  cause, persevering 
advocates,  and  the  hostility  of  The  Times." 
My  Lords,  this  is  the  accuser.    When  were  the  accusa- 


tions made  ?  Let  me  remind  your  Lordships  that 
except — always  excepting — ^the  letters,  which  first  saw 
light  in  1887,  there  is  nothing  which  has  been 
proved  before  your  Lordships^exoept,  of  course,  the 
proof  of  later  crime — which  was  not  known,  which 
was  not  canvassed,  which  was  not  discussed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Press  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
previous  to  and  in  1883.  My  Lords,  the  election 
of  1885  came.  In  that  election  of  1883— 
your  Lordships  are  not  politicians,  and  there- 
fore I  may  be  forgiven  for  reminding  you— in  that 
election,  induced  by  what  promises,  real  or  supposed, 
I  stop  not  to  inquire,  the  Irish  party  were  helping  one 
great  political  party  in  the  State — I  mean  the  Tory 
party.  They  sought  their  help,  were  grateful  for 
their  help.  They  stood  upon  the  same  platforms  with 
their  candidates,  made  speeches  in  their  interests, 
thanked  them  for  their  efforts.  Was  it  supposed  then 
that  these  men  whose  hands  they  took,  beside  whom 
they  stood  on  the  platforms  throughout  the  land,  were 
the  direct  accomplices  in  crime  which  is  now  sug- 
gested ?  Well,  my  Lords,  that  election  passed.  A 
distinguished,  iigh-minded,  and,  I  will  say,  broad- 
minded  and  sympathetic  statesman  went  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Queen's  lieutenant  to  Ireland — I  mean 
Lord  Carnarvon.  My  Lords,  it  must  have  presented 
itself  to  many  minds  that  there  must  be  something 
indeed  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,  something 
grievously  and  radically  wrong  in  the  state  of  Ireland, 
which  presents  .the  great  mass  of  the  people  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  law  or  Government  administra- 
tion— that  mass  of  the  people  representing  a 
real  controlling  power  in  the  land— a  power, 
however,  not  recognized  by  the  Constitution. 
But  surely  it  was  at  last  time  to  try  the  experiment 
whether  the  masses  could  not  be  won  over  to  the  side 
of  the  law,  could  not  be  made  a  party  in  sympathy 
with  and  in  support  of  the  law,  by  bringing  the  law 
and  the  Government  more  into  consonance  with  their 
feelings,  and  by  trying  the  experiment  which  history 
tells  us  has  never  failed— the  experiment  of  putting 
upon  the  Irish  people  and  upon  their  leaders  the 
responsibility  of  governing  themselves.  In  Ireland, 
my  Lords,  there  are  two  powers  which  make  them- 
selves felt — the  one  the  power  of  the  Queen,  con- 
stitutional, lawful,  backed  up  by  all  the  resources  of 
the  Crown,  and  yet  a  comparatively  weak  power, 
because  it  has  not  behind  it  that  moral  sanctidn,  that 
moral  support,  which  springs  from '  a  sense  of 
benefits  received  and  protection  afforded,  and  without 
which,  in  these  days  of  free  discussion  and  free 
thought,  no  Government  can  in  the  face  of  the 
civilized  world  be  successful.  The  other  power  is  a 
power  unconstitutional,  exercised  by  men  who  have 
comparatively  little  responsibility — moral  respon- 
sibility, I  admit,  they  have  ;  legal  responsibility  is 
what  we  are  speaking  of — yet  a  power,  a  real  power 
in  the  land.  My  Lords,  Lord  Carnarvon  thought  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  do  what  Lord  Mulgrave  was 
reprehended   in   Tlie  Times  for  doing  in  the  case  of 
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O'Connell.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest,  my  Lords, 
that  Lord  Carnarvon  was  committed  to  any  definite 
views.  That  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  and  I  am  not 
discussing  that  in  the  least  ;  but  it  is  dear  that  with 
the  knowledge — and  the  knowledge  means  the  assent — 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  the  autumn 
of  1885,  unasked,  sought  counsel  with  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy  and  with  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Farnell  with 
reference  to  tke  future  government  of  Ireland.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 
matter.  I  am  not  suggesting  whether  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  any  deficite  scheme  or  not.  It  is  enough  for  me 
to  say  that  he  did — and  I  honour  him  for  it — tMnk  it 
right  that  he,  representing  the  Queen's  authority  in 
Ireland,  should  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  popular  leader  of  opinion  in  Ireland,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  into  accord  and  harmony  with  the  feelings 
of  the  people  the  law  and  the  administration  of  the 
law  in  that  country.  Did  he  believe,  did  Lord  Salis- 
bury believe,  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. Justin  M'Carthy 
and  their  followers  were  red-handed  from  the  com- 
mission of  systematic  crime,  or  were  in  direct  com- 
plicity with  the  perpetrators  of  systematic  crime  ?  No, 
my  Lords,  they  did  not.  It  was  after  that  event  that 
these  calumnies  were  published  ;  but  something  else 
had  happened.  A  change  of  Government  had  happened, 
and  the  new  Government  proceeded  very  much  upon 
the  indications,  as  far  as  they  were  indications,  of 
the  viaws  which  Lord  Carnarvon  held.  A  great  policy, 
as  it  was  regarded  in  Ireland  and  by  a  considerable 
and  important  section  of  the  British  community — a 
great  policy  of  reconciliation  with  Ireland  was  pro- 
posed and  that  policy  of  reconciliation  was  gratefully, 
gladly  accepted  by  the  Irish  people.  It  wrought  in 
the  tone  and  temper  of  that  people  a  change  so 
marvellous  that  I  think  it  ought  to  teach  the  future 
rulers  of  Ireland  that,  while  the  contest  of  the  people 
of  that  country  for  the  right  of  self-government  cannot 
and  will  not  be  abandoned  or  surrendered  and  cannot 
be  put  down  by  force,  yet  that  the  people  themselves 
are  peculiarly  accessible  to  feelings  of  kindness  and 
peculiarly  grateful  when  they  see  an  honest.attempt 
made  to  meet  their  views.  Well,  my  Lords,  that 
policy  was  rejected.  The  country  was  not  ripe  for  it. 
Ireland  of  course  pronounced  for  it  ;  Scotland  pro- 
nounced for  it  ;  Wales  pronounced  for  it.  England 
did  not.  A  mist  of  prejudice,  of  ignorance,  of  want 
of  information — prejudice  of  race,  prejudice  of 
religion — still  hung  round  the  question  to  some  extent, 
though  I  am  glad  to  think  to  a  less  extent  than 
formerly.  My  Lords,  I  have  mentioned  who  the 
accused  are,  I  have  mentioned  who  the  accusers 
are,  I  have  mentioned  when  the  accusations 
were  made,  and  now  the  question  comes.  What  are 
the  accusations  ?  At  this  stage  I  am  not  going  to 
deal  with  them  in  detail.  That  I  will  do  at  a  later 
time,  and  when  I  do  I  shall  take  them,  not  in  the 
mUdergloss  which thelanguage  of  the  Attorney-General 
has  sought  to  put  upon  them,  but  I  shall  take  them 
from   the  point    of  view  of  their  original  source,  as 


they  originally  appeared,  as  they  were  intended  to  bo 
understood,  as  they  were  understood.  For  my  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  a  ccusations  may 
be  broadly  stated  thus — that  the  movement  in  Ireland 
was  carried  on  by  its  leaders  by  means  of  an  organized 
and  paid  system  of  murder  and  outrage,  which  such 
leaders  carefully  calculated  upon  and  coolly  applied  ; 
that  they  aided  with  money  and  otherwise  the  flight 
of  criminals  from  justice,  and  that  the  public  denun- 
ciations of  crime,  including  the  Phcsnix  Park  murders, 
which  were  uttered  by  them,  were  lying,  false,  and 
hypocritical.  My  Lords,  need  I  point  out  that,  if  I 
have  rightly  stated  these  charges,  these  are  charges 
of  the  gravest  criminal  significance  ?  This  is  not  £v 
charge  of  moral  responsibility  for  crime,  incidental  to 
a  great  public  and  national  movement  and  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  deliberate  charge  of  using  systemati- 
cally, coolly  calculating  upon  and  deliberately  apply- 
ing a  system  of  murder  and  outrage,  and  I  have  to  ask 
this  question — ^if,  as  I  cannot  doubt,  I  have  rightly 
stated  the  case — why  did  not  the  Government  prose- 
cute ?  Why  are  we  here  before  your  Lordships'  Court 
instead  of  standing  in  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if 
a  dock  big  enough  for  the  purpose  could  be  found  ? 
Why  were  we  not  standing  in  that  position  years  ago  ? 
My  Lords,  I  'am  not  making  this  case  a  party  case. 
Politics  I  must  refer  to,  but  I  shall  not  refer  to  them 
in  a  party  sense  at  all.  I  am  not  here  to  attack  one 
Government  or  another,  to  attack'  one  party  oi 
another.  The  Government  of  the  party  not  now  in 
power  did  prosecute  a  certain  section  of  the  Irish 
leaders,  though,  in  the  multiplicity  of  details  with 
which  this  case  has  been  overladen,  your  Lordships 
may  have  forgotten  the  fact.  In  the  autumn  of  1879, 
the  end  of  1879,  and  the  beginning  of  1880,  a  number 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now  here  before  your  Lord- 
ships were  charged  with  conspiring.  I  think  the  form 
of  the  indictment  was 

Mb.  JtrSTiCB  A.  L.  Smith. — In  1881  you  mean. 

The  Presibbmt. — Yes,  I  remember  all  about  it.    m  ■ 
was  in  1881.       • 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  am  right,  if  your  Lordships 
will  forgive  me.  Mr.  Davitt  was  prosecuted  in  1879 
and  Mr.  Parnell  was  prosecuted  in  1879. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — I  thought  you  were 
alluding  to  what  were  called  the  State  prosecutions. 

The  President. — Yes,  we  thought  you  were 
referring  to  them. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— What  was  called  the  State 
trial  took  place  at  the  end  of  1880  and  the 
beginning  of  1881.  Up  to  that  time  and  for  the 
purpose  of  that  trial  the  charge  was,  as  well  aa 
I  can  recollect  it,  one  of  conspiracy  to  induce 
or  prevail  upon  or  intimidate  certain  classes 
in  Ireland,  meaning  the  tenant-farmers,  not  to  fulfil 
their  legal  obligations,  and  Mr.  Healy,  one  of  those 
accused  before  your  Lordships,  humorously  remarked 
the  other  day  that  his  was  a  case  of  aidrefois  acquit, 
as  he  had  already  been  charged  on  some  of  the 
speeches   relied   on   here.    Up   to  the  end  of  1880  a 
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number  of  speeches  which  are  here  relied  upon  were 
made  the  subject  of  that  trial,  which  resulted  in  the 
disagreement  of  the  jury.  That  a  Liberal  Government 
did,  and  neither  the  Liberal  nor  the  Tory  Governments 
have  shown  the  slightest  indisposition  to  prosecute 
the  Irish  members  when  in  their  judgment  there  was 
sufiBcient  reason  or  cause  for  so  doing.  We  have  had 
under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  in  recent  days,  a 
number  of  prosecutions  of  publicans  for  refusing  to 
supply  drink  to  policemen,  of  carmen  for  refusing  to 
supply  cars  to  the  police,  of  newsvendors  for  selling 
papers  of  an  objectionable  kind,  of  newspaper-owners 
and  foremen  printers,  and,  I  think,  prosecutions  have 
been  instituted  against  no  less  than  24  members  of 
Parliament.  Therefore  the  Government  of  neither 
party  has  shown  any  indisposition  to  prosecute  where 
they  believed  there  were  grounds  for  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Irish  members,  and  certainly  of  a  pre- 
ponderating part  of  the  Irish  people,  the  Government 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  prosecute  where  there  were 
oo  sufficient  grounds.  Why,  then,  did  neither  Govern- 
ment undertake  their  prosecution,  -and  why  are  we 
here  ?  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  to  that  ques- 
tion, and,  I  submit,  it  is  the  proper  answer,  is  that 
they  did  not  do  so  because  the  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment— those  who  knew  the  whole  state  of  the  case, 
however  much  they  may  in  their  minds  have  con- 
demned the  conduct  or  characterized  the  indis- 
cretion of  the  Irish  members — did  not  believe  there 
was  any  just  or  real  or  tangible  ground  for  making  a 
grave  criminal  charge  against  them.  Now,  my  Lords, 
there  are  one  or  two  other  questions  I  must  put,  and 
one  is — How  has  this  case  been  conducted  before  your 
Lordships  ?  I  say,  my  Lords,  that,  while  in  form  it  is 
not  a  Government  prosecution,  it  has  in  fact  been 
conducted  in  a  way  which  has  given  to  the  prosecutors 
all  the  advantages  of  a  Government  prosecution,  and 
has  given  to  the  accused  none  of  the  advantages  which 
tiey  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  it  been  in  form 
a  Government  prosecution.  I  wish,  my  Lords,  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  canvassing  ihe  question, 
r  am  not  discussing  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  perfectly  right  that  the  Government  should  give  all 
the  assistance  they  can  to.  the  prosecution.  For  my 
present  argument  I  am  myself  willing  to  assume,  and 
do  assame,  that  they  would  be  pertectly  right  and 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so  ;  but  I  will  point  out 
the  way  in  which  that  would  work.  What  has  been 
the  state  of  things  ?  Linooln's-inn-fields  has  at  times 
presented  much  the  appearance  of  a  camping  ground 
for  that  military  force  known  as  the  Eoyal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, collected  there  to  form  the  posse  comitatus 
of  a  sheriff  on  his  way  to  carry  out  an  eviction  in  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Soaraes's  office  has  been  constitated  a  kind 
of  police  register  for  the  Irish  police  in  London,  and 
we  have  had,  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa, 
district  inspectors  and  magistrates  sitting  on  these 
benches,  which  we,  as  Queen's  counsel,  are  accustomed 
to  occupy,  aiding,  suggesting,  and  helping  the  conduct 
of   this    case.    We   have  had  magistrates  assisting  in 


taking  evidence,  policemen  seeing  witnesses  per- 
sonally, personally  conducting  them,  getting  them 
their  tickets,  and  paying  them  their  conduct  money. 
We  have  seen  secret  documents  produced,  of  which 
more  will  have  to  be  said  hereafter,  and  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  prosecutors.  We  have  had  secret 
spies  enlisted  in  their  service  ;  ay,  and  the  gaols  of 
the  kingdom  have  been  scoured  to  see  whether  from 
the  refuse  in  them  there  may  not  be  produced  wit- 
nesses who  would  do  some  little  bit  of  work  in  trying 
to  defame  and  blacken  the  character  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party.  I  have  only  learnt  recently  that 
this  was  done,  not  merely  by  the  Walkers  and 
Thompsons  and  Shannons,  but  that  it  wa^lone  by 
police  officers  in  considerably  high  authority,  and 
done  even  by  that  wretched  man  to  whose  name  I 
must  refer — I  mean  Pigott — all  these,  forsooth,  going 
to  these  gaols  in  the  character  of  the  friends  of  the 
convict,  and  going,  as  it  were,  to  pay  a  friendly  visit 
which  the  rules  of  the  prison  enabled  to  be  paid,  to 
break  the  sad  and  dreary  monotonyof  prison  life.  My 
Lords,  this  is  a  serious  reflection.  Aman  sentenced  to 
20  years'  penal  servitude,  character  lost,  separated 
from  wife  and  children  and  kinsfolk,  is  visited,  is 
told  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  and 
giving  evidence,  and  is  asked  whether. he  knows  any 
thing  to  incriminate  Mr.  Pamell  or  his  colleagues. 
He  would  hardly  be  more  careful,  I  suppose,  than  Mr. 
Houston  was  when  he  gave  that  commission  to  Pigott 
to  go  and  see  whether  he  could  or  could  not  Obtain 
documents  incriminating  Mr.  Pamell,  and,  my  Lords, 
without  any  vulgar  admission,  without  even  a  sugges- 
tion of  possible  benefit,  the  hope  in  that  wretched 
convict's  mind  would  conjure  up  the  picture  and 
belief  that  if  he  could  give  evidence  valued  by  those 
who  approached  him  the  prison  doors  might  earlier  he 
opened  for  him  and  the  light  of  God's  heaven  shine 
upon  him,  and  that  he  might  see  once  more  his  friends 
and  his  kinsfolk  from  whom  he  had  been  secluded. 
My  Lords,  with  these  temptations,  tried,  as  we 
cannot  doubt,  again  and  again,  it  is  a  marvel,  not  that 
this  man  Delaney  has  come  and  said  what  he  did  say, 
but  that  he  was  not  found  able  to  say  any  more,  and 
that  none  others  had  been  found  in  the  scouring  of  the 
gaols  to  come  and  add  their  quota  to  this  tale  of 
infamy.  I  say,  then,  that  this  case  has  been  conducted 
with  all  the  advantages  to  the  accusers  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the.form  of  a  Government  prosecution,  and  I 
say  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ithasbeen  conducted  with- 
out any  of  the  advantages  to  the  accused  which  would 
have  been  theirs  had  it  been  in  form  a  Government 
prosecution.  My  Lords,  had  this  been  a  Government 
prosecution  there  would  have  been  a  preliminary 
inquiry.  At  that  preliminary  inquiry  the  accused 
would  have  heard  the  evidence  against  them  ;  they 
would  have  had  the  right  of  cross-examination  ;  they 
would  have  had,  in  the  interval  between  the  magis- 
terial inquiry  and  the  actual  trial  in  the  ultimate 
criminal  Court,  an  opportunity  of  considering  their 
position  and  of  inquiring  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
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witnesses  called  against  them;  and  if  it  had  happened, 
as  it  frequently  does  happen,  that  in  that  interval 
fresh  evidence  had  been  forthcoming,  it  would  have 
been  the  duty  of  the  prosecutors,  according  to  the 
known  and  humane  practice  iu  such  proceedings,  to 
have  furnished  to  the  accused  copies  of  any  frefh 
evidence  proposed  to  be  tendered  againstthem.  What 
has  been  the  case  here  ?  I  say,  in  the  presence  of 
some  of  my  learned  friends — I  am  sorry  the  Attorney- 
General  is  not  here — I  say  it  has  been  a  game  of  sur- 
prises. I  say  it  deliberately — a  game  of  surprises.  I 
will  ask  your  Lordships  to  judge,  in  a  moment, 
whether  1  am  justified  in  saying  that  or  not.  I  say 
that,  so  far  from  giving  us  any  particulars  of  any  real 
assistance,  they  have  given  us  none,  that  they  have 
abstained  from  giving  us  any  answer  to  our  repeated 
inquiries  and  demands  for  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  called  and  the  subject  of  their  evidence.  I  will 
do  my  learned  frierd  near  me  (Sir  II.  James)  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  has  more  thanonce  tried  to  givo 
me  such  assistance,  but  be  has  only  been  able  to  give 
it  in  a  very  slight  degree  ;  but  I  state  to  your  Lord- 
ships broadly,  with  the  full  assent  of  my  learned 
friends  with  me,  that,  as  regards  the  names  of 
important  witnesses  to  be  called,  until  they 
were  called  into  the  box  we  had  no  notice  or 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  going  to  prove. 
As  regards  the  witnesses  coming  from  many  localities 
in  Ireland  we  frequently  had  information,  because  it 
was  known  and  talked  about  in  their  neighbourhoods 
that  they  had  been  subj-ronaed  and  had  been  brought 
away  by  The  Times,  and  thus  the  fa.ct  became  known 
to  us.  But  even  in  those  cases  we  had  no  information 
of  the  character  of  the  evidence  they  were  going  to 
give.  I  will  give  your  Lordships  cne  or  two  illustra- 
tions. There  was  the  case  of  a  man,  or  rather  boy, 
named  Walsh  from  a  place  in  Mayo.  In  his  case  the 
Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  get  up  and  state 
that  he  was  obliged  to  call  this  witness  out  of  his 
turn  because  there  were  urgent  reasons,  the  nature  of 
which  he  did  not  give  us,  why  he  should  be  examined 
without  delay  and  should  go  back  to  Ireland.  That 
boy  was  being  examined,  and  while  he  was  in  the  box 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  said,  "  I  have  got 
a  letter  about  him,"  and  the  letter  was  handed  to  me 
while  I  was  in  the  act  of  cross-examining  him,  and, 
upon  the  lad's  confession,  it  appeared  that  ha  had 
been  guilty  of  at  least  three  acts  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. Certainly  with  the  assistance  of  that  letter 
we  were  able  to  show  to  your  Lordships  that  he  was 
not  a  witness  upon  whose  unsupported  testimony  you 
would  be  disposed  to  place  the  least  reliance.  Why 
was  that  witness  rushed  upon  us  on  that  particular 
day  ?  I  await  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  and 
I  hop«  that  it  will  be  forthcoming.  He  was  a  witness 
who,  your  Lordships  will  remember,  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Allen,  a  district  inspector,  and  to  whom, 
if  the  witness's  account  is  reliable — I  do  not  waat  to 
be  unjust  to  Mr.  Allen — Mr.  Allen  delicately  insinu- 
ated, when  he    told    him    that  he  would  be  required, 


that  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  one  of  those 
acts  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  to  which  I  have  just" 
referred.  My  Lords,  it  has  been  the  same  all 
throughout  the  piece.  The  man  Delaney,  the  man 
Beach,  or  Le  Carori,  whose  evidence  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  valuable  that  has  been  given  iu  this  case  in 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Parnoll — I  might  go  through  a 
whole  catalogue  of  witnesses  and  say  the  same  of 
their  evidence.  It  has  been  a  game  of  surprises  in 
which  deliberately,  for  reasons  best  known  to  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  they  have  kept  us 
in  the  dark  aa  to  the  witnesses  who  were  to  appear 
here.  What  are  the  reasons  which  have  been  given 
for  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  ?  I  understand 
that  no  reasons  have  been  given  or  even  suggested  for 
it  except  two — two  very  grave  reasons,  I  admit,  if 
they  were  well  founded — one  was-  the  dread,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  witnesses  being  tampered  with. 
As  far  as  I  recollect,  my  Lords,  there  have  been  in 
the  whole  course  of  this  case  only  two  instances 
suggested  tending  in  that  direction.  One  was  tho 
suggestion  that  one  witness  was  taken  by  an  Irish 
friend  of  his,  who  apparently  sympathized  with  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  to  the  office  of  Mr.  George 
Lewis.  The  other  was  the  suggestion  which  the 
'  Attorney-General  made — I  am  sorry  that  he  is  not 
able  to  be  here  at  this  moment — a  suggestion  for 
which  he  has  not  yet  made  an  apology — the  apology 
which  he  must  in  some  form  or  other  make  before  this 
case  ends — imputing  to  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Harrington  and  his  brother  that  they  had — although 
those  gentlemen  indignantly  denied  that  they  had 
done  so  before  your  Lordships'  Court — during  an 
adjournment  ■  sought  to  tamper  with  a  witness.  Tho 
other  suggestion  was  that  to  have  communicated  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  might  have  exposed  them  to 
danger.  My  Lords,  that,  of  course,  is  a  subject  which 
would  naturally,  it  well  founded,  affect  one's  mind. 
But  there  has  not  been  throughout  the  whole  oE  the 
case,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  suggestion  that  there 
was  any  appearance  of  danger  to  a  witness,  or  that 
there  has  been  any  attempt  in  any  shape  or  form,  with 
the  two  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  to  interfere 
with  any  of  these  witnesses.  But  even  if  that  danger 
or  interference  had  existed  they  would  not  have 
applied  to  any  large  mass  of  the  witnesses,  who  were 
for  tho  most  part  either  land  agents,  landlords, 
policemen,  district  inspectors,  or  magistrates.  I  have 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  this  mnddle  of 
evidence  to  try  and  put  it  into  any  shape  or  form. 
Furthe'r,  I  say  that  this  case  has  been  pressed  per- 
tinaciously against  the  defendants — not  as  if  this 
were  a  criminal  case,  but  as  if  it  were  a  struggle 
over  the  flimsiest  issue  at  NiH  Priua.  There  has  been 
no  sense  of  generosity  to  a  number  of  men  who  are 
colleagues  in  Parliament  of  my  learned  friends.  And 
this  has  been  the  course  pursued  although,  forsooth, 
this  inquiry  conducted  by  your  Lordships  is  supposed 
to  have  been  graciously  conceded  by  a  gracious 
Government  to  enable  Mr.  Parnell   and  his  colleagues 
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to  have  an  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves 
from  the  grave  imputations  which  have  been 
directed  against  them.  And  this  has  been  done 
although,  forsooth,  the  position  taken  up  at  the 
initial  stage  of  this  inquiry  by  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Graham,  and  persevered  in  with  greater  or 
less  fervour  by  the  Attorney-General,  was  that  The 
Times  were  not  here  in  truth  in  the  character  of  pro- 
secutors, seeking  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  stamp 
indelibly  the  character  of  criminal  infamy  upon  the 
defendants,  but  are  supposed  to  be  here  to  enable 
your  Lordships  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  the  justice 
of  the  case.  My  Lords,  this  is  in  its  essence  and 
nature  a  criminal  investigation,  and  regarding  it  in 
that  light  I  cannot  but  recall  an  incident  that 
happened  when  the  Attorney-General  was  conducting  a 
case  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  During  the  time 
the  case  was  being  tried  a  minister  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  who  was  in  London,  was  anxious  to  witness  a 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  he  went  to  the  Court  and 
heard  the  case  tried.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial 
he  said  that  he  had  never  been  more  amazed  in  his 
life  at  the  way  the  case  had  been  conducted,  and 
remarked  that  if  criminal  trials  were  only  conducted 
in  Ireland  as  that  had  been  conducted  how  much  more 
the  law  would  be  respected  in  that  country.  That ' 
gentleman,  moreover,  gave  to  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  that  praise  which  he  so  fully  de- 
serves, although  he  of  course  was  only  pursuing  the 
conduct  usually  followed  in  such  cases, for  the  extreme 
fairness  he  had  shown  towards  the  prisoner,  and  for 
the  extreme  desire  he  had  manifested  that  nothing 
should  come  out  that  was  not  strictly  relevant  to  the 
issues  raised  in  the  case.  Bat  all  that  has  been 
forgotten  and  reversed  in  the  present  case.  My 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  have  been  fighting 
this  case  inch  by  inch  pertinaciously — I  will  not  say 
unscrupulously — almost  as  though  it  involved  issues 
that  concerned  merely  the  private  rights  of  the  parties, 
instead  of  its  involving,  as  it  does,  grave  criminal 
charges  which  have  been  directed  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  people.  Farther,  I  charge  that 
this  case  has  been  conducted  with  the  purpose — un- 
avowed  perhaps — by  a  repetition  of  the  sad  incidents 
of  crime,  by  calling  witness  after  witness  to  prove 
facts  of  crimes  that  were  not  in  dispute — I  will  not 
say  of  prejudicing  your  Lordships'  minds,  althoagh  it 
would  be  marvellous  it  it  had  not  to  some  extent  done 
so — but  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  the 
defendants.  I  ask  your  Lordships,  if  that  was  not  the 
nnavowed  purpose,  what  was  the  object,  the  legiti- 
mate object,  that  was  to  be  served  by  calling  to  teU 
their  sad  and  distressing  stories  in  the  gaze  of  the 
public  in  their  widows'  weeds  suph  witnesses  as 
Lady  Mountmorres  and  Mrs.  Blake  and  others  ?  My 
Lords,  there  is  another  point  in  connexion  with  this 
case  to  which  I  desire  todrawyour  Lordships' attention. 
There  has  been  agooddeal  saidbytheAttorney-General 
as  to  this  being  a  criminal  conspiracy,  the  criminal 
conspiracy   being  that  the  Land  League  was  criminal 


with  reference  either  to  its  means  or  to  its  objects, or 
with  reference  to  both.  I  need  not  point  out  that 
putting  the  case  in  that  way  has  opened  wide  the 
doors  of  evidence  in  a  manner  that  no  other  coarse 
could  have  done.  Because,  to  begin  with,  it  enabled 
the  prosecutors,  not  starting  with  the  proof  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  making  oat  of  its  illegality,  to 
prove  a  number  of  independent  facts,  promising  to 
show  the  relevancy  of  those  facts  subsequently,  and 
to  ask  your  Lordships  to  draw,  as  I  admit  juries  have 
in  similar  cases  been  asked  to  draw,  from  the  whole 
of  the  story  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  concert  and  the 
conspiracy.  By  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy— assuming 
the  illegal  combination  or  conspiracy  to  be  the  Land 
League,  or  in  the  later  stage  the  National  League — a, 
man  in  a  remote  part  of  Kerry  or  Cork  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  was  responsible  for  what 
Mr.  Pamell,  also  being  a  member  of  the  Land  League, 
did,  although  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Pamell  and 
knewnothing  aboutwhat  hehadsaidordone.  And  equally 
the  converse,  namely,  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  man  in  the  remote  part  of  the 
country  had  done  although  he  had  never  seen  and  had 
never  spoken  to  him  and  had  no  control  over  him. 
My  Lords,  I  say  to  begin  with— and  this  I  shall  have 
at  a  later  stage  to  refer  to — that  that  is  not  the  charge 
contained  in  these  libels,  that  is  not  the  charge 
which  your  Lordships  were  asked  to  try.  But  I  am 
dealing  with  the  grievous  hardship  which  it  inflicted 
upon  the  accused.  I  could  give  many  illustrations.  I 
give  one.  Under  this  view  of  conspiracy,  the  man 
Le  Caron  has  been  allowed  to  state— and  I  am  not 
complaining  of  the  view  your  Lordships  took  ;  I  am 
only  pointing  to  the  grievous  hardship  and  injustice  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  prosecution — this  man  Le 
Caron  has  been  allowed  to  say  what  Egan  told  him 
that  Brennan  told  Egan  that  Sexton  had  done  and 
said.  Let  me  repeat.  Le  Caron  has  been  allowed  to 
state  that  Mr.  Egan  told  him,  Le  Caron,  that  Mr. 
Brennan  had  told  him,  Mr.  Egan,  that  Mr.  Sexton, 
now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  had  aided  Brennan  in  his 
flight  from  justice.  So  that,  fourth-hand,  the  state- 
ment has  been  sent  broadcast.  Lastly,  I  complain  that 
no  attempt  has  been  made — certainly  no  successful 
attempt  has  been  made — to  present  this  case  to  your 
Lordships  with  any  method.  There  has  been  thrown 
down  before  your  Lordships  a  heterogeneous,  confused 
mass  of  evidence,  a  tangled  skein,  without  any  assist- 
ance to  your  Lordships  in  unravelling  it.  There  is  no 
order  of  time,  no  order  of  subject,  no  order  of  place, 
and  no  order  of  person.  It  is  left  to  me  to  try,  out  of 
this  mass  of  evidence — in  large  part  irrelevant,  and 
where  relevant  not  reliable,  in  small  part  new — to 
draw  out  the  real  issues  which  we  submit  this  Com- 
mission has  to  try.  My  Lords,  I  say  nothing  of  the 
intolerable  burden  of  anxiety  and  of  the  intolerable 
bxirden  of  expense  which  this  Commission  casts  upon 
the  accused.  In  leaving  this  part  of  the  case  I  will 
say  that,  apart  from  the  letters,  as  far  as  evidence  of 
direct  complicity  with  crime  is  concerned — either   as 
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a  priori  being  a  party  to  or  authorizing  or  being  a 
party  to  its  condonation,  or  by  its  protection,  there 
is  no  evidence,  if  I  were  to  sit  down  this  moment, 
upon  which,  as  I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  a 
criminal  Court  could  allow  the  case  to  go  to  a  jury. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  rejoice  that  a  time  and  occasion  has 
at  last  come  when  the  accused  can  be  heard  broadly 
in  vindication,  justification,  and  explanation  of  their 
conduct  and  of  their  policy.  My  Lords,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  I  should  trouble  your  Lordships — 
and  I  think  your  Lordships  will  expect  from 
me  no  apology  for  my  doing  so — with  a  sketch 
of  the  political  and  the  social  history  of  Ireland. 
I  shall  ask  your  Lordships  boldly  at  this  part  of  the 
case  to  give  an  attentive  ear.  That  I  am  sure  I 
shall  have  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  also,  if  I  could 
count  upon  it,  of  your  sympathy.  Now,  what  is  the 
outline  of  the  case  presented  by  the  Attorney- 
General  ?  I  have  said  it  has  been  an  unadjusted  and 
unmethodical  mass  of  evidence,  and  nothing  more.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say — and 
I  feel  bound  to  say  it — that  the  Attorney-General  has 
not  made  even  an  attempt  in  his  opening  to  afford 
your  Lordships  by  any  statesmanlike  introduction  any 
clue  to  the  position  of  things  in  Ireland,  without 
which  clue  the  position  of  things  in  Ireland  must  be 
misunderstood.  The  position  of  things  in  Ireland  in 
1879  is  of  great  importance.  The  roots  of  these  diffi- 
culties are  deep  down  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Do 
not  let  it,then,be  said  thjt  I  trouble  your  Lordships  at 
too  great  length  with  retrospective  history  ;  that  I 
am  only  raking  up  musty  ancient  history.  In  order  to 
understand  the  feelings,  the  motives,  the  springs  of 
action  of  nations  and  individual  men,  the  leading 
citizens  in  those  nations,  you  cannot  avoid  looking 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  country.  As  well  might 
one  attempt  to  understand  the  genius  of  the  English 
people  and  their  institutions  without  reference  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  to  free  trade, 
as  well  might  one  attempt  to  understand  the  views  of 
Frenchmen  without  studying  the  history  of  their  great 
Eevolution  and  their  early  and  late  Empire,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  position  of  the  Irish  question 
without  reference  to  its  earlier  history  and  to  the 
economic  and  social  causes  which  have  brought  about 
the  present  position  of  things  in  Ireland  which  has 
been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  crime.  My  Lords,  in  any 
case  this  would  have  been  a  task  I  should  have  been 
bound  to  undertake,  but  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
case  has  been  presented,  even  if  I  were  minded  to 
avoid  it,  I  could  not  do  so-.  The  Attorney-General 
has  thrown  down  a  chall'enge  ;  I  must  take  it  up. 
What  was  his  opening  ?  As  far  as  his  views  were 
concerned  Ireland  might  as  well  have  been  dropped 
from  the  firmament  and  started  on  a  new  career  in  the 
year  1879.  As  far  as  his  opening  is  concerned,  Ire- 
land was  a  modern  Arcadia— a  kind  of  Garden  of 
Eden  before  the  intrusion  of  the  serpent— a  country 
in  which  happy  patriarchal  relations  existed  between 
the  Irish  tenantry  and  their  landlords,    the    landlords 


looking  down    with  parental  regard  upon  the  interests 
and  the  condition  of    the  tenant,  the    tenants  looking 
up  with  eyes  of   reverential  gratitude    to  their  friend 
and  protector,    the  landlord.     The    Attorney-General 
said    that    there    had    sprung  up   in  Ireland  from  and 
after  1879,  to    the   disgrace    of    the    country  and  the 
character    of    its    people,  crimes    unknown    before. 
Crime  had  not    followed   evictions.    No  such  thing  as 
landgrabbing  was  heard  of,  no  such  thing  as  denuneia'. 
tion  of    landgrabbing,  no   such    thing  as    interference 
with  the    payment  of   unjust    rent  by  extraneous  pres« 
sure,  no  objection  taken  to  a  man  taking    an  evicted 
farm,  and   no    evil    consequences    followed    to    him. 
"  There  were,  indeed,"    said    the  Attorney-General, 
"  occasions  of  murders  of  landlords,  but  the  charactei 
of  recent    crime    in  Ireland  from  1879  had  been,  not 
that    there    were    not    murders    of    landlords,    but    a 
hopeless,    grinding    tyranny    of     helpless     tenants." 
My  Lords,  that    picture  is  utterly  and    absolutely  and 
historically    false.       The    very    same    things    which 
happened  in  1879  and    1883  happened  in  former  times 
in  Ireland,    as    I  will  show,  but    in   a  much  greater 
degree  by  far.     God  be  thanked  for  it.      I  shall  show 
that  from  the  same  causes  the  same  results  in    greater 
volume  have  flowed.     And  if   this  be  established,  if  I 
can  prove  that  by    facts  and  figures,  then    I    shall   go 
further,  and  establish  that    the  Laud   League  was  not 
the  fons  et  origo  mali    of    the    troubles    of  1879,  that 
the  crimes  of  1879  and  of  subsequent  years  sprung,  as 
previous  history  has    shown,  from    the    same    causes, 
causes    which  received  peculiar    force  and    operative 
effect  in  later  times.    And  lastly,  I  shall  show  in  this 
connexion  that    in     the    year    1879 — the    third    of    a 
bad  season    of    years,    for    1877    was    bad,  1878    was 
bad,  and    1879    was    bad — there    were   in    the   public 
mind   of  Ireland    hideous    recollections    conjured    up 
again  of  a  recurrence  of  the  state  of  things  which  had 
decimated   the  people  of    Ireland    in    1846  and  1847. 
Famines    have    again    and  again  recurred  in  Ireland, 
but,  unlike   the  famines   of  Egypt  of  old  and  in  India 
of    later    days,  they  were  not  caused  by  nature  with« 
holding  its  gifts  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  support 
of  the  people,  for  in  the  worst   of  those  years  Ireland 
had  produced  and  had  exported   and  sold  to  pay  unjust 
rents    food    tenfold    sufficient   to   have    supported  the 
population.    My    Lords,    the    Attorney-General    went 
further,  and  said  that  the  Land  League  was  a  pretext 
and    a    cover  for  a  political  movement ;  that  the  end 
was    not    the    relief  of  distress,  not   to  keep  famine 
from    the    peasant's   door,  not  to  preserve  him  iu  the 
enjoyment    of    his  little  home   and  holding,  but  that 
the  object  was  to  strike  at  Irish  landlordism,as  repre- 
senting the  English  garrison  in  Ireland, with  a  view  to 
secure  the  ultimate  independence  of   Ireland  and  the 
construction    of    an   Irish  Republic  in  the  island.     In 
making    that    statement    the  Attorney-General,   your 
Lordships  will  rboolleot,has  but  followed  the  principles, 
if  such  they  can  be  called,  which  have  been  dinned 
into  your  Lordships'  ears.    He    says  that  the  motives 
for  :  this     movement   were   partly     personal,   partly 
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personal  amtition,  though  he  does  not  say  they  were 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  that  they  were  not  in 
any  real,  honest  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  any 
social  grievance.  My  Lords,  I  have  said  that  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  statement  was  historically 
utterly  false.  It  would  bo  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
the  Attorney-General,  although  he  is  a  member  of 
Parliament  and  legislates  for  Ireland, to  know  much  of 
Irish  history  ;  but  he  has  colleagues,  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Murphy,  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Atkinson 
and  Mr.  Bonan,  whom  we  at  the  English  Bar  are  all 
pleased  and  glad  to  see  here.  I  think  they  might  have 
supplemented  the  Attorney-General's  scant  informa- 
tion on  these  points.  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that 
in  my  discussion  of  these  questions  I  shall  show  not 
merely  how  false  historically  is  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  Attorney-General,  but  how  broadly  a  parallel  can 
be  drawn  between  this  period  and  former  times,  and 
how  at  several  periods  of  time  there  has'  been  re- 
current distress,  recurrent  repression,  and  recurrent 
crime.  In  order  that  your  Lordships  may  appreciate 
the  political  part  of  the  charge  which  the  Attorney- 
General  has  made,  I  shall  have  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  a  short  sketch  of  the  political  movements 
of  the  country.  In  dealing  with  that,  I  repeat  I  shall 
do  so  in  no  sense  in  a  party  manner,  though  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  movements  perfectly  constitutional 
as  well  as  of  movements  unconstitutional  and  against 
the  law.  1  will  only  ask  your  Lordships  in  following 
me  at  least  to  accept  this  statement — that  these  uncon- 
stitutional movements  always  aimed  at  the  assertion 
of  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  a  potent  voice 
in  their  own  government,  a  potent  voice  in  making 
the  laws  they  were  called  on  to  obey.  I  will  only 
ask  your  Lordships  to  extend  to  me  and  to  my  story 
the  same  broad  consideration  which  the  British- 
speaking  public,  the  same  consideration  which  the 
English-speaking  public,  have  occasionally  extended, 
while  not  often  ajproving,  it  may  be,  the  methods 
pursued,  but  nevertheless  always  extended  in  the  case 
of  other  countries— as  Poland,  Hungary,  Lorabardy, 
and  the  Slav  provinces — to  popular  movements  even 
when  conducted  by  means  that  did  not  secure  moral 
approbation,  looking  only  to  the  national  patriotic 
movement  motives  which  underlay  them.  In  speaking  of 
these  movements  I  would  remind  your  Lordships  that 
these  men,  after  all,  showed  their  sincerity  in  this— that 
they  carried  their  lives  and  their  liberties  in  their 
hands  ;  and  if  you  disapprove  their  aims  and  their 
means, and  if  you  doubt  their  wisdom, at  least  it  cannot 
be  imputed  to  them— at  least  so  far  as  I  know— that 
they  had  personal  aims  for  personal  aggrandizement. 
I  mast  now  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  short 
political  retrospect.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  with  reference  to  the  Parliament  in  Ireland 
of  1782, one  must  at  least  admit  that  it  was  one  which 
had  its  existence  under  conditions  of  great  difficulty. 
It  did  not  in  any  sense  represent  the  Irish  people.  It 
cannot  be  new  to  any  of  your  Lordships  that  no 
Catholic  was   eligible  for  membership  in  that  Parlia- 


ment, and  that  no  Catholic  even  possessed  the  right 
of  franchise  to  vote  for  members  in  that  Parliament. 
Therefore,  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  gave  its 
adherence  to  that  scheme  by  the  celebrated  resolu- 
tion that  the  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  should 
never  thereafter  be  questioned  or  questionable,  it 
gave  its  adherence  to  that  experiment,  I  admit,' 
under  circumstances  of  great  diiBculty.  But,  my 
Lords,  it  was  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  it  was  subject 
to  a  force  greater  than  law — that  of  public  opinion 
in  Ireland  ;  and  narrow  as  the  basis  on  which  it 
rested,  little  representative  ks  it  was,  it  gave  promise 
in  its  short  career  of  bringing  itself  into  concord  with 
th'e  general  wants  and  wishes  of  the  whole  Irish 
people.  My  Lords,  it  was  in  that  very  year,  1782, 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  introduction  of  the 
penal  laws,  an  Irish  Catholic  could  hold  the  freehold 
of  an  inch  of  Irish  land ;  and  it  was  a  few  years  later, 
in  1793,  that  this  Parliament  of  the  Ascendeniy 
party — for  it  was  the  Parliament  of  the  Ascendency 
party — first  opened  the  doors  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  Irish  Catholic  vote.  My  Lords,  it  was  a  germ 
capable  of  infinite  development  for  good,  mainly 
because  it  was  an  institution  breathing  the  breath  of 
public  opinion  in  Ireland, and  subject  to  being  intiuenced 
by  that  public  opinion,  it  was  capable  of  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people.  My  Lords,  I  will  pass  over  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  fomented,  as  I  think  most  historians  now  admit 
it  to  be,  by  external  causes  and  contingencies.  I 
pass  over  the  Act  of  Union,  condemned  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  historians  of  our  time,  not  in 
political  sympathy  with  those  I  here  represent — Mr. 
Leeky — as  an  Act  which  by  uniting  the  Legislatures 
divided  the  peoples.  My  humble  submission  to  your 
Lordships  is  that  the  real  root  of  the  Irish  difficulty  is 
that  from  the  moment  that  Act  was  passed  the  govern- 
ing class  in  Ireland — mainly  the  landlord  class,  mainly 
the  ascendency  class,  mainly  the  class  separated  by 
religion,  and  even  by  race,  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people — ceased  to  be  thereafter  under  the  influence, 
the  control,  and  governed  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  lived,  and  from  whom  they 
derived  their  means  of  supporting  their  situation  and 
dignity.  From  that  day  they  ceased  to  care  for  and 
to  regard  Ireland  ;  they  looked  to  England.  In  times 
of  trouble  and  difficulty  they  cried  as  from  the  house- 
tops that  they  alone  were  the  class  to  be  depended 
upon,  that  they  alone  were  loyal  and  that  they 
alone  were  true  to  the  British  Crown.  The  result  of 
this  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  dealing  of  those 
classes  with  their  tenants, "which  has  brought  about 
the  state  of  thing.?  your  Lordships  are  inquiring  into 
to-day.  The  idea  I  would  wish  to  express  was  well 
conveyed  the  other  day  by  a  distinguished  living 
statesman.  Lord  Hartington,  who,  in  view  of  one  of 
those  too  often  recurring  wholesale  evictions  in 
Ireland,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
appealed  to  the  Irish  landlords  to  exercise  their 
rights   so   as   not    to   oSend    the   conscience   of  the 
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English  people.  Ho  did  not  appeal  to  them  to  have 
regard  to  their  own  people,  to  bring  themselves  into 
harmony  with  the  conscience  of  those  among  whom 
they  lived,  bat  so  to  exercise  their  rights  as  not  to 
oifend  the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  My 
Lords,  that  was  a  significant  utterance  of  Lord 
Hartington's.  My  Lords,  I  pass  by  the  unsaccessful 
attempt  at  revolution  in  his  time  by  Eobert  Emmet, 
who  with  his  own  life  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
political  crime.  I  pass  by  the  story  of  the  long  con- 
test for  Catholic  emancipation,  promised  in  1800,  and 
only  granted  in  1829,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
as  the  only  alternative  to  a  civil  war.  I  pass  by 
the  tithe  war,  by  the  rej)eal  movement,  and  by  the 
Young  Ireland  movement  with  one  comment.  The 
Young  Ireland  movement  of  1848  and  its  later 
development  was  unquestionably  unconstitutional  and 
a  physical  force  movement,  and  it  is  principally 
associated  in  the  English  mind  with  that  aspect  of 
the  case.  But  that  is  not  the  true  aspect  of  the  Young 
Ireland  movement  of  1848.  The  physical  force  part 
of  it  was  but  an  insignificant  and  an  unimportant  one. 
That  movement  mainly  was  the  precursor  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  the  later  and  stronger  and  more  successful 
movement  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Pamell  is 
associated,  and  which  has  been  carried  on  by  him 
unaer  happier  conditions,  with  a  larger  share  of  public 
attention,  with  a  broader  franchise,  and  therefore  a 
broader  platform.  With  that  Young  Ireland  movement 
are  associated  such  honoured  names  as  O'Brien,  John 
Mitchel,  Gavan  Duffy,  and  many  others.  To 
that  party  is  to  be  attributed  that  they  sowed  the 
seeds  among  the  Irish  people  of  self-reliance  and 
sectarianism,  which  has  too  often  blotted  the  record 
of  Irish  movements,  and  insisted  npon  the  right  of 
self-govomment  and  the  redress  of  what  they  con- 
sidered social  grievances — the  land,  the  Church,  and 
the  administration.  Their  reward  at  that  time  was 
the  dock,  prosecution,  exile,  and  broken  hearts 
for  some  of  them.  Among  those  who  survived  one 
may  point  to  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  who.  hopeless 
of  success  in  his  own  land,  went  abroad  to  Australia, 
where,  in  the  free  air  of  a  self-governing  colony,  he 
rose  to  the  highest  position  and  eminence,  became 
Speaker  and  Prime  Minister  ;  and,  coming  back — he, 
a  felon,  four  times  prosecuted  in  Ireland — received 
titles  and  dignities  from  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign. 
Other  names  there  are,  not  directly  associated  with 
the  movement  at  that  time,  but  honourably  associ- 
ated with  literature  little  known,  I  fear,  to  your 
Lordships,  and  little  known  in  this  country,  but 
literature  which,  considering  the  circumstances  nnder 
which  it  came  into  existence,  and  the  comparatively 
brief  period  over  which  its  efforts  extended,  is  credit- 
able to  the  genius  of  the  nation  and  to  the  efforts  of 
the  men  who  produced  it,  notably  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Justice  O'JHagan,  the  President  of  the  Land  Court 
in  Ireland,  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  and  Dr.  John  K. 
Ingram,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  that  move- 
ment of  1848  there  came  a  relapse.    I  ask  your  Lord-  , 


ships  to  note  as  significant  and  important,  even  for  the 
consideration  of  the  questions  before  your  Lordships, 
how  the  waves  of  constitutional  and  unconstitutional 
agitation  succeeded  one  another,  and  how,  after  the 
country  had  made  an  effort  in  a  constitutional  direc- 
tion and  failed,  it  seems  to  fall  into  a  slough  of 
despond,  and  the  secret  societies  and  illegal  combi- 
nations burrow  the  country  and  work  their  evil  way. 
In  1852  the  country  again  pulled  itself  together. 
They  had  in  Ireland  at  that  time  a  strangely  restricted 
franchise  ;  they  have  to  this  day,  compared  to  England 
and  Scotland,  a  strangely  restricted  municipal  fran- 
chise. Though  I  am  now  only  referring  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary franchise  I  may  say  that  so  strangely 
restricted  is  the  municipal  franchise  that  two  towns  of 
equal  population  in  England  and  Ireland  show  a 
remarkable  contrast.  In  the  English  town  there  are 
sometimes  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  as  many 
voters  as  in  a  town  of  correspoiiding  population  in  Ire- 
land .  There  was  in  these  days  only  the  right  of  open 
voting,  and  those  were  the  times  when  record  after 
record  shows  that  voters  were  driven  to  the  poll  as 
sheep  into  a  pen  by  landlords'  agents  and  bailiffs. 
Still,  in  spite  of  great  diiEcullyand  by  great  sacrifices, 
a  party  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  pledged  to  independent  opposition,  and 
pledged  especially  to  land  reform.  The  prime  figures 
in  the  movement  were  again  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy, 
and  that  noble-hearted  Englishman,  Mr.  Lucas — who, 
though  Irish  in  no  s&nse,  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  movement  to  relieve  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  live  from  some  portion  of 
the  oppression  that  rested  upon  them.  Lucas,  Duffy, 
Keogh,  and  others  started  a  tenant  league,  but 
the  story  of  that  independent  opposition  is  a  shameful 
one — one  of  violation  of  oaths  and  broken  pledges — and 
I  pass  it  over.  Again  the  Irish  people  relapsed  into 
the  slough  of  despond.  The  great  majority  of  the 
party  were  honest,  but  they  failed  to  obtain  redress  ; 
they  implored  the  British  Parliament  to  deal  with  the 
land  question,  but  they  failed.  Then  years  passed 
over,  and  the  state  of  the  representation  from  Ireland 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  beyond  saying  that  it  was  a 
self-seeking  and  not  a  creditable  representation.  In 
the  meantime  events  had  been  occurring  across  the 
Atlantic  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  thiscase. 
The  stream  of  emigration  had  been  gofng  on  to 
America,  and  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up.  The 
war  of  North  and  South  took  place,  and  in  the  armies 
of  the  North  many  Irishmen  served,  and  from  among 
those  men  mainly  came  that  impulse  to  the  Fenian 
movement  which  began  to  raise  its  head  after  the  close 
of  the  war.  This  became  an  important  factor  in  rela- 
tion to  Ireland.  I  have  pointed  to  the  constitutional 
movement  of  1852,  and  for  years  subsequently.  Now 
we  have  the  unconstitutional,  the  illegal,  and  secret 
movement.  My  Lords,  I  wish  to  be  quite  plain  in  my 
treatment  of  this,  as  of  every  other  movement.  I 
think  that  a  distinguished  politician  of  our  day,  a 
member  of  the  present  Government,  was  most  unfairly 
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treated  when  he  expressed  his  views  so  far 
back  as  1868  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Fenian  movement— I  mean  Mr.  Henry  Matthews. 
He,  with  great  courage,  as  I  think  now  and  thought 
then,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
popular  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  against  the 
Fenians,  uttered  some  words  in  palliation,  if  not  in 
justification,  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  to  say  of  the 
Fenian  organization  as  it  then  existed  that  it  was  not 
a  party  of  assassination  ;  that  it  was  a  party  that 
looked  to  physical  force  for  the  redress  of  Irish 
grievances.  What  some  sections  of  it,  or  some  frag- 
ments of  it,  may  in  later  days  have  developed  into, 
when  its  great  and  responsible  heads  had  been  drawn 
into  the  constitutional  path,  I  know  not  and  will  not 
inquire.  Ent  it  was  not  true  historically  and  it  was  a 
calumny  to  allege  that  the  Fenian  agitation  was  any- 
thing but  a  physical  force  movement.  It  is  right  to 
say  further  that  as  far  3^  agrarian  crime  was  concerned 
the  lowest  point  that  such  crime  ever  reached  in 
Ireland  was  during  the  time  when  the  Fenian  move- 
ment was  at  its  height.  The  truth  is  that  in  every 
movement  which  takes  place  in  Ireland,  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional,  anything  which  affords 
hope  of  redress,  it  can  be  shown  historically,  always 
leads  to  a  diminution  and  not  to  an  increase  of  crime . 
Then  followed  the  Disestablishment  Act  of  1869,  the 
Land  Act  of  1870,  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Butt's 
Home  Rule  policy  between  1870  and  1874,  and, 
finally,  after  Mr.  Butt's  death,  the  coming  to  the 
front  of  Mr.  Parnell,  somewhere  between  1876  and 
1879,  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party. 
One  or  two  things  are  noticeable  in  the  short  account 
that  I  have  given,  and  first,  that  succession  of  waves 
of  agitation  to  which  I  have  already  alluded — how, 
when  the  failure  of  constitutional  methods  has 
become  plain,  the  people  have  resorted,  or  a  large 
section  of  them  have  resorted,  to  nnqonstitutional  and 
secret  methods.  One  other  feature  is  also  noticeable. 
It  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  system  of  governing  Ire- 
land that  during  that  period  each  one  of  four  main 
remedial  measures — viz.,  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
Tithe  Act,  the  Disestablishment  Act,  and  the  Land 
Act  of  1870 — that  each  one  of  them  either  follows 
upon  an  unconstitutional  movement  or  the  threat  of  a 
physical  force  movement.  Now,  later,  I  shall  have  to 
consider  the  history  of  what  has  taken  place  since  the 
commencement  of  the  definite  leadership  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  but  I  will  say  at  this  stage  that  he  has  tried 
to  act  upon  the  advice  which  a  distinguished  Irish 
Judge,  Chief  Baron  Wolfe,  once  gave — "  To  create 
and  to  foster  public  opinion  in  Ireland  and  make  it 
racy  of  the  soil."  He  has  sought  to  create  and 
to  sustain  a  party — and  he  has  succeeded — which, 
whatever  criticisms  may  be  passed  upon  it,  has,  as  he 
desired  it  should,  held  itself  independent  of  all 
political  parties  and  has  not  shown  itself  to  be 
capable  of  being  tempted  by  the  hope  of  personal 
gains  and  personal  advantage  from  the  strict  and 
straight  discharge    of  what  they  believe  to  be  their 


duty  as  Irish  representatives.  By  that  course  Mr. 
Parnell  has  forced  public  attention  upon  the  Irish 
question  ;  he  has  awakened  the  conscience  of  England 
upon  that  question ;  he  has  in  season  and  out  of  season 
pers  istently,  unreasonably  in  the  minds  of  many,  urged 
her  claims,  and  he  has  a  right  to  say  that  in  ten  years 
he  and  his  party  have  accomplished  more  of  solid  gain 
and  of  solid  remedial  progress  for  Ireland  by  means  of 
legislative  measures  than  was  accomplished  in  the 
history  of  any  hundred  years  previously.  When  I 
speak  of  solid  gain  to  Ireland,  do  not  let  me  be  mis- 
understood. I  am  not  speaking  of  gain  to  Ireland  as 
meaning  ill  to  England.  My  position  and  proposition 
is  that  everything  which  goes  to  allay  discontent  in 
Ireland,  to  give  the  people  a  hold  upon  their  own 
land,  to  win  them  o\«er  to  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  that  everything  of  that  kind  makes  for  the  good 
of  England  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  for 
the  good  of  that  Empire  which  Ireland  has,  at  least 
according  to  her  means  and  opportunities,  contributed 
her  share  in  building  up.  I  will  now  introduce  to 
your  Lordships  a  statement  historically  arranged,  not 
of  political  movements,  but  of  what  I'will  call  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  convenience  the  predisposing 
causes  to  Irish  crime.  I  shall  cite  only  historical 
authorities  who  are  not  supposed  to  be  in  accord,  in 
political  accord,  with  those  for  whom  I  am  speaking. 
It  would  be  perhaps  an  impertinence  on  my  part  if  I 
were  to  suggest  that  a  great  deal  of  what  your  Xord- 
ships  will  be  troubled  with  by  me  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Lecky's  second  volume,  in  Mr.  Fronde's  "  The 
English  in  Ireland,"  and  in  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith's 
"  Irish  History  and  Irish  Character."  The  four  main 
predisposing  causes  to  which  I  refer  are  these  : — 
The  restrictions  of  Irish  commerce  and  the  suppression 
of  Irish  manufactures  ;  the  penal  code  which,  while 
the  commercial  legislation  had,  on  the  one  hand, 
thrown  the  people  upon  the  land  as  their  only  means 
of  livelihood,  on  the  other  hand  came  in  to  prevent 
the  bulk  of  the  people  from  acquiring  any  permanent 
interest  in  the  land  ;  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
landlords  in  the  elaction  of  oppressive  rents  ;  tha 
general  misgovernment  of  the  country,  and  the  con* 
sequent  distrust  of  the  Government  developed  in  the 
Irish  mind.  I  am  literally  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
when  I  say  that  all  historians,  English,  Irish,  and 
foreign,  concur  in  this  opinion — that  until  a  period 
within  living  memory  the  story  of  Irish  misgovern- 
ment is  one  of  the  blackest  features  in  the  history  of 
the  world  ;  that  until  a  period  within  living  memory 
the  government  of  the  country  has  been  directed,  not 
to  the  good  of  the  many,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
privileged  few  ;  that  until  a  period  within  living 
memory  the  government  has  proceeded  upon  what  has 
been  called  by  one  distinguished  writer  the  detestable 
principle  that  to  keep  Ireland  weak  was  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  governing  her.  Now,  I  can  pass  over 
these  points  lightly,  but  I  must  touch  upon  each  one 
of  them.  To  begin  with,  Ireland  was  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  the  navigation    laws,  and  was   shut  out, 
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not  only  from  colonial  trade,  but  actually  from 
exportation  to  the  sister  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  to 
which  even  cattle  could  not  be  shipped.  The  result 
■was  the  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  of  sheep  farms, 
and  from  that  grew  rapidly  to  important  dimensions  a 
woollen  trade  in  Ireland,  and  when  that  had  grown  to 
a  point  at  which  it  seemed  to  threaten  English  trade 
there  came  the  petitions  to  the  Crown  to  put  it  down, 
and  it  was  put  down  by  the  imposition  of  enormous 
duties.  The  linen  trade  was  not  in  any  rivalry  with 
any  corresponding  English  trade,  and  promises  were 
held  out,  promises  which  were  not  fulfilled,  that 
advantageis  would  be  given  to  that  trade  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  slifEered  by  the  other.  The  result 
was  that  in  a  country  where  the  development  of  in- 
dustries was  the  only  possible  mode  in  the  existing 
economic  and  political  condition  of  things  of  relieving 
the  enormous  pressure  of  the  desire  for  the  possession 
of  land,  the  manufactures  and  export  trade  of  that 
country  were  crippled  and  destroyed.  Mr.  Leclry  says 
in  his  second  volume  (page  208)  : — "  In  this  manner 
the  natural  course  of  Irish  commerce  was  utterly 
checked.  Her  shipping  interest,  such  as  it  was,  was 
annihilated."  Mr.  Froude,  speaking  of  the  motive 
that  led  to  the  suppression  of  Irish  manufactures, 
alludes  to  "the  detestable  opinion  that  to  govern 
Ireland  conveniently  Ireland  must  be  kept  weak," 
and  says,  "  The  advisers  of  the  Crown,  with  an  in- 
fatuation which  now  appears  like  insanity,'determined 
to  keep  closed  the  one  remaining  avenue  by  which 
Ireland  could  have  recovered  a  gleam  of  prosperity.", 
A  distinguished  man  now  living,  of  remarkably  calm 
and  judicial  mind — Lord  Dufferin— has  in  his  "History 
of  Irish  Emigration,  and  Land  Tenure,"  used  this 
language  : — "From QueenElizabeth'sreignuntil  within 
a  few  years  of  the  Union  the  various  commercial, confra- 
ternities of  Great  Britain  never  for  a  moment  relaxed 
their  relentless  grip.  One  by  one  each  of  our  nascent 
industries  was  either  strangled  in  its  birth  or  handed 
over  gagged  and  bound  to  the  jealous  custody  of  the 
rival  industry  in  England. ' '  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  effect  of  all  this  was  to  intensify 
the  difficulty  of  the  land  question.  So  much  for  the 
commercial  and  industrial  aspect  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  Ireland.  The  penal  code  not  merely  de- 
prived the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
elective  franchise,  but  excluded  them  from  corpora- 
tions, the  magistracy,  and  the  Bar.  They  could  not  be 
sheriffs,  solicitors  ;  not  even  gamekeepers  or  con- 
stables. They  could  not  buy  or  inherit  the  land  ;  they 
could  only — and  that  was  a  relaxation  of  the  law — 
have  a  terminable  leasehold  interest  in  land,  and 
even  that  privilege  could  only  be  enjoyed  at  a  certain 
distance  from  a  town,  and  if  the  profits  derived  from 
the  interest  exceeded  one-third  of  the  rent  they  were 
not  entitled  to  reap  the  benefit.  Bribes  were  held  out 
to  the  Protestant  informer  to  give  evidence  against 
his  Catholic  kinsmen  ;  to  the  Protestant  wife  to  give 
evidence  against  her  Catholic  husband,  and  to  the 
Protestant  child  to  give  evidence  against  his  Catholic 


father.  The  simplest  rite  of  thereligionof  the  multitude 
was  treated  as  a  crime.  The  exclusion  from  partner- 
ship in  the  corporations  which  then  had  the  control, 
as  in  England,  of  the  trade  guilds  had  a  still  further' 
injurious  effect  in  the  same  direction,  because  inas-' 
much  as  the  corporations  were  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants, and  the  trade  guilds  too,  even  the 
commonest  handicrafts  could  not  be  acquired  to  any 
considerable  extent  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  poor 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Finally,  the  so-called  reform 
which  threw  the  corporations  open  to  some  extent  wa% 
not  accomplished  until  1840,  and  it  worked  serious' 
mischief,  because  instead  of  preserving  the  existing 
corporations  and  throwing  them  open  to  the  whole 
people,  and  thus  providing  some  real  measure  of  local 
self-government,  it  in  great  part  abolished  the  cor- 
porations which  existed,  numbering  altogether  65,  and 
left  only  10  or  11  of  them  with  any  local  municipal 
government  at  all.  I  shall  avoid  going  into  details 
which  are  not  necessary,  but  I  must  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  one  passage  which  summarizes  and 
sums  up  the  evils  of  this'  system,  and  points  to  its 
lasting  effects  upon  future  generations.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  this  occurred  some  years  ago,  that  I  am 
speaking  of  ancient  history.  Well,  it  is  true  that  it 
occurred  some  years  ago,  but  50  or  100  years  are  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  little  more  than  a  day  or  a  week 
in  the  life  of  mortal  man.  If  there  has  been,  by  evil 
government  in  the  past,  a  crippling  of  the  efforts  of 
that  progressive  principle  which  should  be  allowed 
free  play  in  all  human  society,  the  evil  effects  of  the 
wrong  do  not  pass  away  once  the  restrictive  force  has 
been  removed.  Speaking  of  this  system  Mr.  Lecky 
says    : — 

"  It  was  intended  to  degrade  and  to  impoverish,  to 
destroy  in  its  victims  the  spring  and  buoyancy  of  enter-, 
prise,  to  dig  a  deep  chasm  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  These  ends  it  fully  attained.  It  formed; 
the  social  condition,  it  regulated  the  disposition  of; 
property,  it  exercised  a  most  enduring  and  pernicious' 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  and  soma 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  latter  may  be  distinctly 
traced  to  its  influence.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  in 
the  statute-books  both  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  ^ 
countries  laws  corresponding  to  most  parts  of  the  Irish 
penal  code,  and  in  some  respects  surpassing  its  most 
atrocious  provisions,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
that  code,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  character  entirely 
distinctive.  It  was  directed,  not  against  the  few, 
but  against  the  many.  It  was  not  the  persecution  of 
a  sect,  but  the  degradation  of  a  nation.  It  was  the 
instrument  employed  by  a  conquering  race,  supported 
by  a  neighbouring  Power,  to  crush  to  the  dust  thei 
people  among  whom  they  were  planted.  And,  indeed,' 
when  we  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  it  was  ia 
force  for  nearly  a  century,  that  the  victims  of  ita 
cruelties  formed  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  nation, 
that  its  degrading  and  dividing  influence  extended  toi 
every  field  of  social,  political,  professional,  intel- 
lectual, and  even  domestic  life,  and  that  it  waa 
enacted  without  the  provocation  of  any  rebellion,  in 
defiance  of  a  treaty  which  distinctly  guaranteed  the 
Irish  Catholics  from  any  further  oppression  on  account 
of  their  religion,  it  may  ho  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
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the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  persecution.  In 
the  words  of  Burke,  'It  was  a  complete  system,  full  of 
coherence  and  consistency,  well  digested  and  well  com- 
posed in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine  of  wise  and  elabo- 
rate contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression, 
impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the 
debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever 
proceeded  from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man.'  The 
judgment  formed  of  it  by  one  of  the  noblest  repre- 
sentatives of  English  Toryism  was  very  similar.  '  The 
Irish,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  are  in  a  most  unnatural 
state,  for  we  there  see  the  minority  prevailing  over 
the  majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  Ten 
Persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the 
Catholics.'  " 

I  have  mentioned  as  the  third  predisposing  cause 
to  Irish  crime  the  uncontrolled  landlord  party.  This 
is  a  subject  which  I  must  develop  at  greater  length 
later  on.  For  the  present  I  will  only  say  that  the 
system  gave  practically  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  to  the  landlords  ;  that  the 
only  measure  of  protection  for  the  tenant  was  the 
sense  of  justice  of  the  landlord,  which  I  regret 
to  say  was  often  no  protection  ;  that  the  greed 
for  land  led  to  promises  to  pay  impossible  rents  ; 
and  that  those  rents  were  extracted  from  the  people, 
as  far  as  they  could  be  extracted,  until  the  people 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  which  Lord  Palmerstont 
described  when  he  said  that  the  Irish  peasants 
were,  upon  the  whole,  the  worst  clad,  worst  housed, 
and  worst  fed  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth. 
My  Lords,  Mr.  Froude  has  said,  in  a  sentence  which 
gives  a  most  accurate  description  of  the  Irish  land 
system,  "  Russia  is  spoken  of  as  a  political  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination  ;  so  may  the  Irish  land 
system  be  described  as  a  social  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination."  If  any  of  the  persons  accused  before 
your  Lordships  had  made  a  speech  in  that  sense,  it 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  formidable  items  in 
the  indictment  now  framed  against  them,  This  state 
of  things  could  not  have  endured — a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  many  were  overlooked  for 
the  bettering  of  the  few — if  there  had  been  that  living 
force  of  public  opinion  which  is  greater  than  the  law, 
stronger  than  the  law  ;  greater  than  the  law,  for  it 
makes  the  law  in  a  healthy  community  ;  stronger  than 
the  law,  because  it  controls  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  the  law.  It  could  not  have  existed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  political  condition  of  Ireland,  which  gave 
to  the  Irish  landlords — men  who  had  gathered  into  their 
hands  the  dignities,  honours,  and  power  in  that 
country — no  motive  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
Irish  nation.  They  had  long  jCeased  to  be  in  any  real 
sense  Irishmen,  but  had  become  mere  Irish  rent- 
receivers— I  am  speaking  of  them  as  a  class.  The 
results  of  this  system  were  many.  It  was  not  merely 
the  social  degradation  of  the  people,  it  was  often 
also  a  moral  degradation.  The  directions  in  which 
that  uncontrolled  power  has  worked  have  been  mani- 
fested in  some  remarkable  ways.  At  times  when  the 
passing  interests  of  the  landlords'  seemed  to  induce 


them  to  regard  the  living  population  on  the  land 
simply  as  vermin  to  be  rooted  out,  it  led  in  times  of 
distress  and  difficulty  to  those  wholesale  clearances 
which  have  led  in  their  turn  to  that  anomaly,  than 
which  there  is  none  more  remarkable  in  the  economic 
history  of  any  country — that  you  may  go  through  Ire- 
land to-day  and  in  Eosconunon,  Mayo,  and  many  other 
counties  where  there  is  fertile  land — land  capable  of 
producing  great  wealth — and  yet  you  may  come  across 
the  ruins  of  a  home,  the  traces  of  a  hamlet,  without 
the  habitation  of  a  human  being  for  miles  ;  while  on 
bleak  hillsides,  as  any  one  may  see  in  Donegal  to- 
day, there  is  a  crowded  and  congested  population  on 
the  worst  land.  What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that 
these  wretched  creatures,  having  nothing  to  look  to 
except  an  attempt  to  earn  their  existence  from  the 
land,  are  driven  from  parts  of  the  country  where  a 
population  of  two  or  three  times  the  number  might 
exist  without  discontent,  and  huddled  together  on  a 
bleak  hillside  to  endeavour  to  earn  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood. The  fourth  and  last  reason  or  cause  which  I 
suggest  as  predisposing  to  Irish  crime  is,  of  course, 
the  general  misgovemment  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  distrust  with  which  that  government  is 
regarded.  I  have  already  indicated  the  general 
grounds  for  that  distrust.  I  am  willing  and  anxious 
not  to  repeat  myself,  and  I  say  generally  that 
that  government  was  directed  not  by  a  regard — a 
fair  regard — to  the  interests  of  the  many,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  and  its  results  were 
to  show  to  the  Iri-sh  people,  or  to  the  great  bnlk  of 
them,  the  repressive  and  not  the  beneiiceut  and  pro- 
tective side  of  government.  The  result  further  was 
to  reverse  and  to  invert  the  whole  nature  and  order  of 
the  relations  of  the  governors  to  the  governed.  In 
these  days  we  recognize  that  kingships,  republics, 
and  all  manner  of  governments  known  to  the  world  in 
its  political  history  have  been  invented,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  kings  or  leaders  of  republics,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  governed.  I  say  further  that  in 
the  true  and  broad  and  just  conceptionof  the  relations 
of  the  governed  to  the  governors  the  governors  are 
responsible  to  the  people  whom  they  govern,  I  say 
that  in  Ireland  all  that  has  been  forgotten,  and  has 
been  reversed,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
in  the  executive  appliance  of  the  law,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  law,  it  has  been  in  its  main  and  broad 
lines  carried  out  in  a  way  to  intensify  the  spirit  of 
aversion  to  the  law  which  undoubtedly  we  see  in  a 
great  portion  of  the  Irish  people.  My  Lords,  Mr, 
Goldwin  Smith,  in  his  "  Irish  History  and  Irish 
Character,"  says  : — "  Irish  government  is  one  of  the 
foulest  pages  in  history,  because  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  in  a  state  the  most  deplorable, perhaps, that 
history  records  as  having  ever  existed  in  any  civilized 
nation,"  To  these  general  considerations  I  add  this^ 
absenteeism,  which  meant  one  of  two  things,  some- 
times both — that  the  landlord  either  let  his  estate  to 
a  middleman,  in  which  case  he  drew  from  the  middle- 
man the  rent  which  that  middleman  promised,  and  left 
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the  tenants  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that  middleman, 
or  else  he  left  the  management  of  his  estate,  with 
no  intervening  middleman,  to  the  agent,  he  himself 
living  abroad,  knowing  nothing  of  the  condition  of 
his  people,  and  performing  none  of  those  kindly  offices 
which  in  this  country  are  regarded  ordinarily  as  the 
necessary  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  his  position,  of 
an  Bnglish  landlord.  If  you  add  farther  this  fact,  that 
up  to  a  recent  period — up  to  1885 — there  was  a  re- 
stricted franchise  and  restricted  political  power,  and 
the  further  fact  of  the  wide  chasm  which  existed 
between  classes,  one  class  possessing  all  the  fixed  pro- 
perty in  the  country  and  having  no  sympathy  with  its 
religion  or  race,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ;  that  there  was  nothing  of  kindly 
contrivance  to  bridge  this  chasm  over  ;  can  any 
candid-minded  man,  apart  from  the  heat  of  politics 
and  apart  from  prejudice,  ask  what  could  be  expected 
to  follow  from  this  state  of  things  ?  Would  he  expect 
the  people  to  be  well-affected  to  the  law  which 
brought  them  little  comfort,  brought  no  sunshine  into 
their  lives — the  law  which  to  them  showed  mainly  its 
repressive  power  ?  No  ',  he  would  expect  what 
history  has  shown  to  have  happened — an  abiding  dis- 
trust of  the  law,  a  distrust  which  I  am  glad  to  think 
is  not  so  strong  now  as  it  once  was,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  mitigating  circumstances.  What  could  be 
expected  but  to  find  a  people  so  exposed  to  recurrent 
distress  resorting  to  extra-legal,  to  unconstitutional, 
ay,  to  even  criminal  leagues  ?  The  most  profound 
observers  of  the  question  of  Irish  crime  and  its  Causes 
have  observed  this,  that  crime  in  Ireland  differs  from 
the  crime  of  every  known  country  in  the  world  in  this, 
that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  not  the  crime  of  an  indi- 
vidual directed  against  and  in  hot  blood  revenging  a 
crime  or  injury  committed  by  an  individual,  but,  as 
Sir  G.  Cbrnewall  Lewis  has  said,  it  is  crime  "  of  a 
protective  kind,  committed  with  the  sympathy  of  a 
great  part  of  the  nation."  Then  secret  societies 
spring  up.  Secret  societies  are  at  once  the  effect  of 
misgovernment  and  the  cause  of  crime.  Then  yon 
have,  side  by  side  with  these  considerations,  this  set 
of  extraordinary  phenomena — people  universally  de- 
scribed as  persons  of  kindly  nature  and  yet — as  the 
shocking  history  of  this  case  has  shown — guilty  of  the 
most  barbarous  cruelty.  They  are  people  of  kindly 
nature,  accessible  to  kindly  words,  people  observing 
an  absolute  purity  of  domestic  life  under  conditions 
which  make  it  hard  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  ; 
people  who  carry  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
a  lovn  of  kith  and  kin  and  of  country.  These  are 
qualities,  my  Lords,  which  in  a  normal  condition  of 
thing.i,  in  a  healthy  state  of  society,  are  after  all  the 
best  foundation  for  a  stable  Government  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  contented  people,  but  in  the  ease  of  Ire- 
land these  gifts  seem  to  become  misfortunes.  Yon 
have  this  still  stranger  phenomenon,  that  practically 
the  only  crime  in  Ireland  which  exists  in  any  notable 
degree  is  agrarian  crime.  To  what  does  this  point  ? 
Does  it  not  point  to  this — thinking   the  matter  over 


calmly  and  dispassionately,  if  you  find  a  people 
marked  by  many  good  qualities,  but  disgraced  by 
crime  of  one  particular  character,  is  not  the  conclu- 
sion inevitable  that  the  source  and  caase  of  that  class 
of  crime  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  things  with 
which  that  particular  class  of  crime  is  associated,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  agrarian  condition  ?  I  would  like 
before  I  proceed  to  the  history  of  crime  in  Ireland  to 
utter  one  word  of  warning.  I  shall  have  to  speak— 
and  it  is  a  painful  story — of  the  history  of  crime,  going 
a  considerable  way  back.  It  is  a  sad  story,  but  1 
hope  1  may  without  disrespect  warn  your  Lordships 
against  being  led  away  by  the  notion  that  because 
there  is  this  black  record  of  crime  in  the  past,  there- 
fore the  Irish  people  are  to  be  branded  as  a  nation  of 
criminals.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  page  378,  vol.  2.,  of 
his  "  History  of  England,"  speaking  of  how  unjust  an 
historian  may  be  if  he  dwells  too  rjuchupon  a  people's 
crime,  uses  language  which  I  think  your  Lordships 
will  not  consider  inappropriate.     He  says  : — 

"  In  writing  the  history  of  a  people  it  is  neither 
just  nor  reasonable  to  omit  the  record  of  its  prevalent 
crimes  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  relate  th6sf,  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  select  the  criminals  of  a  nation  as 
the  special  representatives  of  its'  ideas.'  A  writer 
who  adopted  the  '  Newgate  Calendar  '  as  the  chief 
repertory  of  English  ideas,  or  who,  professing  to  paint 
the  various  aspects  of  English  life,  discharged  his 
task  chiefly  by  highly-coloured  and  dramatic  pictures 
of  the  worst  instances  of  English  crime,  would  hardly 
produce  a  picture  satisfactory  to  a  judicial  reader. 
In  Ireland,  where  part  of -the  country  was  still  in  a 
condition  of  Highland  barbarism,  while  another  part 
was  not  far  behind  English  civilization,  where  a  long 
train  of  singularly  unhappy  circumstances  had  disor- 
ganized the  national  life,  where  neither  law  nor  pro- 
perty nor  religion  rested  upon  their  natural  basis,  and 
where  the  tradition  of  former  struggles  was  still 
living  among  the  people,  it  was  natural  and  indeed 
inevitable  that  there  should  bo  much  violence,  much 
corruption,  many  forms  of  outrage,  a  great  distortion 
of  moral  judgments.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that 
the  history  of  such  a  nation  should  be  written,  if  not 
with  some  generosity,  at  least  with  some  candour, 
that  a  serious  effort  should  be  made  to  present  in  their 
true  proportions  both  the  lights  and  the  shades  of  the 
picture,  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  to  make  duo 
allowance  for  circumstances  and  for  antecedents. 
When  this  is  not  done,  or  at  least  attempted,  history 
may  easily  sink  to  the  level  of  the  worst  typo  of  party 
pamphlet. ' ' 

Now  I  come  to  a  most  serious  and  most  important  part 
of  this  case— I  mean  the  actual  history  of  crime  in 
Ireland — in  order  to  show  your  Lordships,  as  I  think 
I  have  already  shadowed  forth,  that  wlfcu  there  was 
no  Land  League  that  could  be  blamed,  no  popular 
leaders  who  could  be  branded  as  accomplices  in 
crime,  the  same  state  of  things  as  in  1879  existed  in 
those  former  days,  producing  the  same  results,  even 
more  intensiflod.It  is  the  more  necessary  that  I  should 
do  this,  because  if  I  establish  that  and  show  similar 
reasons  in  the  existence  of  the  state  of  things  in  1879 
and  subsequent  years  for  the  amount  of  crime  that 
took  place  then,  I  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
relieve   those  whom  I  represent,  but  it  is  also  of  im- 
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jiortance  in  view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Attomey- 
Eleneral  presented  his  case,  hecanse  he  was  instructed 
to  assure  your  Lordships  tliat  the  crimes  committed  in 
1879  and  subsequently  were  crimes  unknown  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  before  the  appearance  of  the  Land 
League. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  its  reassembling,  SlB  C.  EUSSELI.  resumed, — I 
was  about  to  endeavour  to  establish,  by  reference  to 
the  actual  authentic  history  of  crime  in  Ireland,  two 
propositions  to  which  I  have  previously  adverted — 
first,  that  connected  with  recurrent  distress  and  given 
definite  causes  there  was  recurrent  crime  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  that  recurrent  crime  was  of  the 
same  kind,  directed  against  the  same  class  of  persons, 
and  intended  to  effect  the  same  results  as  that  which 
has  been  brought  before  your  Lordships  in  this  case. 
My  Lords,  something  has  been  said  in  the  course  of 
this  case  as  to  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  crimes 
that  has  been  proved  before  your  Lordships.  I  mean 
the  maiming  bf  dumb  beasts — a  cowardly,  detestable 
crime.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  goes,  but  there  is 
certainly  a  concurrence  of  testimony  on  this  point, 
that  it  took  its  rise  from  and  was  in  the  way  of  a 
criminal  expression  of  disapproval  of  the  system  of 
clearances  of  tenants  from  arable  land,  with  a  view 
to  turn  that  land  into  pasture  land.  The  houghers  of 
1711  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lecky,  among  others,  as 
having  come  into  existence  by  reason  of  the  whole- 
sale clearances  which  then  took  place  with  this  ob- 
ject, and  in  1761,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
formidable  rising  known  by  the  name  of  Whiteboyism, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  crimes  and  action  of  the 
Whiteboys  arose  from  cognate  causes,  and,  indeed,  I 
might  cite  to  your  Lordships  the  opinion  of  no  less  a 
person  than  a  celebrated  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — 
viz.,  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his 
letters,  uses  this  extraordinary  language.  He  ascribes 
the  Whiteboy  rising  to  "  the  sentiment  in  every 
human  breast  that  asserts  men's  natural  rights  to 
liberty  and  good  usage,  and  which  will  and  ought  to 
rebel,  when  provoked  to  a  certain  degree."  Your 
Lordships  recollect  the  pqsitiou  which  this  writer 
held  in  reference  t»  the  government  of  Ireland.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  must  have  been  a 
very  extraordinary  state  of  circumstances  which 
justified  him  in  that  remarkable  conclusion. 
My  Lords,  the  history  of  these  clearances  wai 
followed  by  the  action  of  a  section  of  the  White- 
boys  known  by  the  name  of  levellers,  because  one  of 
their  operations  was  t9  be  throwing  down  walls  by 
which  the  landlords  sought  to  enclose  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  tenants  of  certain  commonable  lands 
which  they  had  previously  enjoyed.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  in  Lecky,  vol.  4,  p.  319,  the  following  ;— 

"  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  commercial  code 
had  artificially  limited  industrial  life,  and  the  penal 
code,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  operative  as  a 
svstem  of  religious  persecution,  exercised  a  most  per- 
nicious influence  in  deepening  class  divisions,    render- 


ing the  ascendant  class  practically  absolute,  driving 
enterprise  and  capital  out  of  the  country,  and  distort- 
ing in  many  ways  its  eoonqpiical  development.  A 
great  population  existed  in  Ireland  who  were  habi- 
tually on  the  verge  of  famine,  and  when  any  econo- 
mical change  took  place  which  converted  a  part  of 
the  country  from  arable  land  into  pasture,  and  re- 
stricted the  amount  of  labour,  they  found  themselves 
absolutely  without  resource. 

' '  The  Whiteboy  movement  was  first  directed  against 
the  system  of  enclosing  commons,  which  had  lately  ' 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  According  to  the  con- 
temporary and  concurrent  statements  of  Crawford,  the 
Protestant,  and  of  Curry,  the  Catholic  historian  of  the 
time,  landlords  had  often  been  guilty  not  only  of 
harshness,  but  of  positive  breach  of  contract,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  tenants  a  right  pf  commonage  which 
had  been  given  them  as  part  of  their  bargain,  when 
they  received  their  small  tenancies,  and  without  which 
it  was  impossible  that  they  could  pay  the  rents  which 
were  demanded." 

My  Lords,  this  spread  over  Limerick,Tipperary,Water- 
ford,  and  Cork,  and  afterwards  Kilkenny  and  Queen's 
County,  and  there  is  a  record,  a  shocking  record,  of 
crime,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  your  Lordships  to 
say  it,  even  in  more  revolting  forms  and  of  greater 
inijensity  than  any  that  has  been  suggested  or  proved 
in  this  case.  There  were  then  wholesale  cases  of 
threatening  letters,  rescues  of  property  seized  for 
rent,  grass  land  ploughed  up,  threats,  no  one  allowed 
to  bid  for  a  vacant  farm  unless  it  was  vacant  for  at 
least  five  years,  the  penalty  being  death  or  burning, 
the  houghing  of  cattle  to  a  large  extent,  and  you  have 
thus  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  state  of  things 
complained  of  in  this  case,  and,  my  Lords,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  Land  League,  no  constitutional 
agitation  of  any  shape  or  kind  on  foot,  this  being  the 
outcome  of  the  action  of  this  secret  body  and  of  those 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  this  secret  body.  And  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  perhaps  the  most  philo- 
sophical inquiry  into  the  causes  of  Irish  crime  which 
I  have  read,  points  to  the  parallels  which  existed  in 
1761  and  the  later  periods  until  1836.  Your  Lordships 
probably  know  the  name  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis's  book  "  Irish  Disturbances  "  published  in 
1836.  Your  Lordships  will  therefore  see  how  entirely 
uninstructed  the  Attorney-General  was  when  he  put 
before  your  Lordships,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, the  state  of  things  in  1879  and  subsequent 
years  as  a  new  and  previously  unknown  state  of 
things,  a  new  and  previously  unknown  state  of 
crime.  I  shall  presently  call  attention  to  figures 
showing  how  vastly  greater  in  excess  of  anything 
which  may  be  pointed  to  in  recent  years  was  the 
state  of  crime.  Take  the  case  of  landgrabbing. 
Among  one  of  the  things  which  were  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  death  or  burning  was  the  taking  of  an 
evicted  faim  or  grabbing.  Certainly  in  very  early 
and  primitive  states  of  society  landgrabbing  has  been 
regarded  as  crime  by  the  community,  and  the  reason 
is  obvious,  particularly  obvious,  in  the  case  of  a 
country  like  Ireland.  I  am  not  at  this  moment  ex- 
amining the  matter,  so  to  say,  historically  and  philo" 
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Bophieally  ;  I  am  not  trying  to  consider  whether  pal- 
liation or  justification  can  be  suggested.  The  reason 
is  obvious  why  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  the  interests  of  the  community,  because  if 
the  landlord  had  evicted  a  tenant  from  the  farm  and 
immediately  got  another  tenant  to  take  it,  it  was  a 
great  step  towards  making  evictions  easy,  and  there- 
fore tenants  would  lose  the  protection  which  they 
lately  relied  upon  as  lessening  the  evils  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  very  remote  historical  precedents,  but 
there  is  a  very  early  case  of  landgrabbing — that  of 
"  Naboth  V.  Ahab."  (Laughter.)  I  confess, my  Lords, 
I  always  thought  that  an  exceedingly  mild  case  of 
landgrabbing,  because  according  to  authentic  records 
Ahab  first  of  all  offered  Naboth  the  full  value  of  his 
vineyard,  and  then  agreed  to  give  him  as  an  alterna- 
tive a  vineyard  as  well  circumstanced  in  another 
place.  And  yet  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against 
landgrabbing  that  these  apparently  fair  proposals  did 
not  restrain  Elijah  the  Tishbite  from  animadverting  most 
strongly  upon  this  conduct.  My  Lords,  in  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  question  you  will  find  the  reprehension 
and  the  combination  of  the  community  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  where  they  were  considered  by  the  commu- 
nity as  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Lecky  says  (p.  340,  vol.  4)  :— "  The  truth  is  that 
the  real  causes  of  the  Whiteboyj  outbreak  are  to  be 
found  on  the  surface.  Extreme  poverty,  extreme  igno- 
rance, and  extreme  lawlessness  made  the  people  of  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Lreland  wholly  indifferent  to 
politics  ;  but  their  condition  was  such  that  the 
slightest  aggravation  made  it  intolerable,  and  it  had 
become  so  miserable  that  they  were  ready  to  resort  to 
any  violence  to  improve  it."  And  he  says  of  Kerry, 
"  the  lower  orders  are  in  a  state  of  distress  beyond 
anything  known  in  the  memory  of  man."J:This  was 
in  the  southern  counties.  In  the  north,  two  years 
later,  a  violent  outbreak  occurred  which  spread  near 
and  far  to  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  London- 
derry, Fermanagh,  and  it  arose  from  a  cause  compara- 
tively trifling  asitwonldseem,it  arose  from  this  cause 

that  the  magistratfes  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers 

as  a  grand  jury,  to  which  some  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  case,  had  been  using  their 
powers  to  their  own  direct  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage, and  had  caused  the  making  of  roads 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own  particular 
estates  which  were  not  for  the  general  benefit,  and 
the  whole  burden  and  cost  of  which  it  was 
sought  to  throw  upon  the  occupying  tenants.  My  Lords, 
the  people  of  the  north  rose  against  it.  It  was  not  so 
formidable  a  movement,  it  was  not  so  ferocious  amove- 
ment,  as  in  the  south.  Lord  Charlemont  points  out  the 
cause  of  the  difierence  between  the  two  movements  of 
north  and  south.  He  points  out  that  the  people  in  the 
north  had  a  much  better  position,  a  greater  stake  in 
the  country  than  those  in  the  south  ;  how  there  had 
been  preserved  to  the  tenants  in  the  north,  in  the 
shape  of  tenant  right,  a  remnant  of  a  much  greater  in- 


terest in  the  land  which  it  was  nndonbtedly  theobject 
of  the  great  plantation  settlements  to  give  them.  How 
a  great  portion  of  the  community  had  been  free  from 
the  intolerable  persecutions  which  had  cursed  them  in 
the  south.  He  says  ' '  a  rebellion  of  slaves  is  always 
more  bloody  than  an  insurrection  of  free  men."  A 
much  more  important,  and  a  much  more  formidable, 
movement  arose  in  the  north  a  few  years  later.  That 
was  the  movement  of  the  Steelboys,  which,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.became  sectarian  in  its  character, and  notsocial, 
as  it  was  originally.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  there 
was  crime  much  more  serious  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Oakboys.  They  marched  in  a  body  to  release  men  who 
had  been  taken  up  for  crimes.  The  venues  were 
moved  to  Dublin,  and  the  Dublin  juries  did  the  same. 
The  irnmediate  cause  was  that  one  of  the  great  landed 
noblemen — ^viz.,  the  Marquis  of  Donegall — had  on  a 
large  scale  endeavoured  to  forfeit  the  interests  which 
the  tenants  had  in  their  holdings.  Mr.  Lecky  says  on 
page  347  s^"  The  improvements  were  coitfiscated,  the 
land  was  tamed  into  pasture,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  vast  district  were  driven  from  their  homes." 
My  Lords,  the  consequences  of  that  particular  whole- 
sale clearance  were  unhappily  momentous.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  emigrated 
to  America,  and  when  the  War  of  Independence  came, 
as  the  chronicles  of  that  day  tell  us,  among  the 
stoutest  men  in  opposing  the  British  forces  and  in 
asserting  American  independence  were  those  very 
expatriated  Presbyterian  farmers  of  the  north  and 
their  children.  From  1780  down  to  1806  a  number  of 
political  events  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
were  transpiring ;  and,  as  I  have  at  least  once  pointed 
out,  I  think,  in  times  of  political  movement,  social 
oppression,  social  grievance  seemed  for  a  time  to 
recede  into  the  background  ;  their  existence  is  not,  at 
all  events,  made  apparent  by  the  presence  of  remark- 
able crime.  There  occurred  in  the  interval  the 
rebellion  of  Emmet  of  180!  ;  but  from  1806  to  1820 
again  we  have  the  same  thing  repeated,  in  the  west 
this  time  as  well  as  in  the  south,  and  also  in  the 
midland  counties.  Threshers  in  Connaught,  and  the 
Whiteboys  in  the  south  and  mifiland  counties.  At  this 
period  there  was  a  remarkable  depression  in  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Ireland,  and  severe  pressure  was 
felt.  My  Lords,  when  dwelling  upon  them  it  is  true 
to  say  that,  taking  the  history  of  this  present  century 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  have  been  at 
least  five  periods  during  that  time,  times  of  what 
would  be  regarded  in  this  country  as  times  of  destitution 
among  great  masses  of  people,  and  certainly  at  two  of 
the  periods  of  those  five  of  absolute  famine.  It  is 
recorded  that,  owing  to  the  high  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed, rents  have  enormously  gone  up,  but  in  two 
years,  from  causes  not  altogether  easy  to  trace, wheat, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  considerable  products  of  the 
country,  which,  in  1812,  was  worth  £6  a  quarter,  had 
fallen  in  1814 — a  period  of  two  years — ^to  £3  per 
quarter.  Crime  again  rose,  and  was  the  subject  of 
Judges'  charges  and  of  criminal  trials,  and  many  lives 
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were  lost  upon  the  gallows,  and  many  more  were  lost 
by  expatriation.  In  1814  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
judicial  announcements  which  probably  was  ever 
delivered  from  any  bench  of  justice  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Baron  Fletcher  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of 
Wexford.  Your  Lordships  will  find  it  reported  at  full 
length  in  the  "  Annual  Register  "  for  1814.  He 
begins  by  congratulating  Wexford  upon  its  previous 
condition.  He  goes  on  to  consider  the  causes  which 
bad  produced  the  disturbances  which  then  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  referring  to  the  widespread 
appearance  of  these  disturbances,  and  pointing  to 
his  experience,  which  included  the  counties  of  Mayo, 
Donegal,  Londonderry,  Boscommon,  and  others,  and 
be  says  that 

"  Various  deep-rooted  and  neglected  causes,  pro- 
ducing similar  effects  throngboat  this  country,  have  con- 
spired to  create  the  evilswhich really andtrulydoexist. 
First,  the  extraordinary  rise  of  land,  occasioned 
by  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  the  necessaries 
.  of  life,  and  by  producing  large  profits  to  the,  possessors 
of  farms,  excited  a  proportionate  avidity  for  acquiring 
or  renting  lands.  Hence  extravagant  rents  have  been 
bid  for  lands,  without  any  great  consideration  ;  and  1 
have  seen  these  two  circumstances  operating  upon 
each  other,  like  cause  and  effect,  the  cause  producing 
the  effect  ;  and  the  effect,  by  reaction,  producing  the 
cause," 

Judge  Fletcher  then  goes  on,  my  Lords,  in  a  remark- 
able passage,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  pertinent 
to  read  now,  but  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
poisonous  action  of  the  Orange  Society,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Gentlemen,  that  moderate  pittance,  which  the  high 
rents  leave  to  the  poor  peasantry,  the  large  county 
assessments  nearly  take  from  them  ;  roads  are 
frequently  planned  and  made,  not  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  country,  but  to  suit  the  particular 
views  of  a  neighbouring  landowner,  at  the  public 
expense.  Such  abuses  shake  the  very  foundation  of 
the  law  ;  they  ought  to  be  checked.  Superadded  to 
these  mischiefs  are  the  permanent  and  occasional 
absentee  landlords,  residing  in'  anotfier  country,  not 
known  to  their  tenantry,  but  by  their  agents,  who 
extract  the  uttermost  penny  of  the  value  of  the  lands. 
If  a  lease  happens  to  fall  in,  they  let  the  farm  by 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  No  gratitude 
for  past  services,  no  preference  of  the  fair  offer, 
no  predilection  for  the  ancient  tenantry  (be  they 
ever  so  deserving)  ;  but,  it  the  highest  price  be 
not  acceded  to,  the  depopulation  of  an  entire 
tract  of  country  pursues.  What  then  is  the 
wretched  peasant  to  do  ?  Chased  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  first  drawn  his  breath  ;  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  light  of  Heaven,  incapable  of  procuring  any  other 
means  of  existence.  Vexed  with  those  exactions  I 
{lave  enumerated,  and  harassed  by  the  payment  of 
tithes,  can  we  be  surprised  that  a  peasant  of  unen- 
lightened mind,  of  uneducated  habits,  should  rush 
upon  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  followed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  rope  and  the  gibbet  ?  Nothing  (as 
the  peasantry  imagine)  remains  for  them,  thus 
harassed  and  thus  destitute,  but  with  strong  hand  to 
deter  the  stranger  from  intruding  on  their  farms  ;  and 
to  extort  from  the  weakness  and  terrors  of  their  land- 
lords (from  whose  gratitude  or  good  feelings  they  have 


failed  to  win  it)  a  kind  of  preference  for  their  ancient 
tenantry." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more,  my  Lords,  in  this  that  is 
worth  reading.  He  proceeds  to  point  out  how,  not 
content  with  extracting  the  uttermost  farthing  for  the 
land,  these  absentee  landlords  made  the  political 
Jxjwer  which  the  tenants  had  part  of  the  price  which 
they  were  to  pay  for  their  farms.  He  says  in  this 
connexion  : — 

,  "  The  tenantry  are  driven  to  the  hustings,  and 
(here,  collected  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  thejE  must  poll 
for  the  great  undertaker,  who  has  purchased  them  by 
his  jobs;  and  this  is  frequently  done,with  little  regard 
to  conscience  or  duty,  orreal  valaeof  the  alleged  free- 
hold." 

Then  he  proceeds  to  deal  at  greater  length  with  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  class  of  Irish  land- 
holders are  absentees,  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  thai 
passage.  He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  question, 
"  Is  there  no  remedy  for  all  this  except  the  remedy 
of  coercive  legislation  ?"  And  I  would  point  out  to 
your  Lordships  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
there  is  a  continual  and  dismal  record  of  coercive 
measure  after  coercive  measure,  with  hardly  a  year's 
intermission  for  100  yeirs.  Baron  Fletcher  proceeds 
to  point  out  in  a  passage,  which  your  Lordships  will 
forgive  me  for  reading,  how  difficult  it  is  for  an  Eng- 
lishman— and  he  recognizes  in  the  political  relation 
between  the  two  countries  that  England  is  really  the 
governing  country — to  get  hold  of  accurate  information 
in  this  matter,  and  he  describes  the  course  of  an  in- 
telligent visitor  going  to  Ireland  to  try  and  learn  the 
truth  for  himself.    He  says  :— 

"  Does  a  visitor  come  to  Ireland,  to  compile  a 
book  of  travels,  what  is  his  course  ?  He  is  handed 
^bout  from  one  country  gentleman  to  another,  all  in- 
terested in  concealing  from  him  the  true  state  of  the 
country  ;  he  passes  from  squire  to  squire, each  rivalling 
the  other  in  entertaining  their  guest,  all  busy  inpour- 
ing  falsehoods  into  his  ears,  touching  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  vicious  habits  of  the 
people.  Such  is  the  crusade  of  information  upon 
which  the  English  traveller  sets  forward  ;  and  he 
returns  to  his  own  country  with  all  his  unfortunate  pre- 
judices doubled  and  confirmed,  in  a  kind  of  moral 
despair  of  the  welfare  of  such  a  wicked  race,  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done 
for  this  lawless  and  degraded  country." 

My  Lords,  I  have  said  I  would  point  out  what 
were  the  coercive  measures,  as  they  are  for 
convenience  called,  that  were  in  existence  over  this 
period.  In  1800  there  were  in  existence  an  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  a  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  and,  during 
a  portion  of  the  time,  martial  law.  The  same  in 
1801.  In  1803  there  was  an  Insurrection  Act;  in  1804 
a  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act;  in  1807  and  1808 
Insurrection  Acts,  martial  law,  and  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Acta  ;  in  1809  and  1810  the  same  ;  in  1814, 
1815,  1816,  and  1817  the  same  ;  in  1822,  1823, 
and  1824  the  same.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  pass  on, 
although  there  are  one  or  two  redeeming  intervals  I 
might  dwell  upon,  to   take   up  at  this  point  the  best, 
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tho    most   reliable,    the   most    philosophical    inqairy 
into  the  cause  of  Irish  crime  that    I  hare  come  across 
—I  mean  Sir  George   Cornewall  Lewis's   book.    It  is 
the  work  of  a  man   eminently   fitted   for   the  task  he 
andertakes— a   scholar,    a    statesman,    a    man    of    an 
eminently  fair  and  jadicial    mind  ;    and,    my  Lords,  I 
will  make  a  promise  that  I  will  not  in'reference  to  anjr 
other  authority  trouble  your  Lordships  at  anything  like 
the  same  length.  The  book  was  published  in  1836  and 
practically  takes  up  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  begunby 
the  Parliamentary  inquiry  by  Select  Oommittee  commenc- 
ing in  1824.   In  this  bookhe  considers  the  subject  under 
these  heads — ^viz.,  "  The  causes  of  Irish  disturbance," 
"  Their   character  and  object,"  "  The  means  used  for 
accomplishing  those    objects,"  and  "  The  effects  pro- 
duced     by  them     with     reference    to    the    cause." 
At    the    bottom    of    page    46    be    points    out    that, 
"  according    to    the    system   of     government    which 
has    to    a    greater     or     less     extent     been     acted 
on,     every     Irish    Catholic    was      presumed      to    be 
disaffected  to  the  State,  and    was    treated  as  an  open 
or    concealed    rebel  ;    the    entire    Government    was 
carried  on  by  the  Protestants  and  for  their  benefit,  and 
Protestants  were  considered  as  the  only  link    between 
England    and    Ireland.    The    English    thought    it  for 
their  interest  that  Ireland  should  belong  to  tbem,  and 
they  supported  the  Irish  Protestants  in  oppressing  the 
Iriiih    Catholics,  who,   it    was   assumed,  without    the 
oppression    would    throw   themselves  into  the  arms  of 
France.    At  the  same  time  that  a  wide  and  impassable 
line    was  drawn  by  the  law  between  the  two  religions 
in  Ireland,  and    the   one  persuasion  was  made  a  privi- 
leged, the  other  an  inferior  class,  the   whole    of   Ire- 
land   was    treated    as    a    province    or    colony,  whose 
interests  were  to  be  sacrificed    to  those  ot  the  mother 
country."     Then  at  page  49  he  elaborates  that  point. 
He  says  : — "  In  these  two  ways  " — that  is  to  say,  the 
landlords    being    few   in  number  and  to  a  large  extent 
Englishmen,  and  to  a  still  larger  extent  not  professing 
the    religion    of    the   great  majority — "  in  these  two 
ways  all  friendly  connexion  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  was  broken.    Either  the  landlord  was  at  a  dis- 
tance  and   was  represented  by  an  oppressive,  grasping 
middleman,  or,  if  on  the  spot,  be  was  a  member  oi  a 
dominant  and  privileged  class,  who  was  as  much  bound 
by    his    official    duties    as    he    was   prompted    by  the 
opinion  of  his  order  to  oppress,  degrade,  and    trample 
on  his  Catholic  tenants.     Hence  it  was  impossible  that 
the    different   classes  of  society  should  be  shaded  into 
one  another,  or   that    the    amicable    relations  should 
ever    be    formed    between  landlord  and  tenant  which 
have    subsisted    for    some    centuries  in  England  to  its 
great    and   manifest    advantage.     Any  person  who  had 
attentively  studied  the  state  of  society  in  England  and 
Ireland    at   the    opening    of    the  18th  century  might, 
without  any   remarkable    gift    of  political    prophecy 
or     without     hazarding    any    rash     conjecture,    have 
foretold  the  respective    destinies  of   the  agricultural 
population    in    either    country."      He     then     refers, 
my    Lords,  to  Arthur   Young,    who   at   the    end     of 


the  18th  century  had  visited  Ireland  and  who 
had  given  a  deeper  and  darker  account  still  of 
the  degradation  to  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  Irish  tenants  were  subjected.  He  goes  on,  "  The 
landlord  of  an  Irish  estate  inhabited  by  Soman 
Catholics  is  a  sort  of  despot,  who  yields  obedience  in 
whatever  concerns  the  poor  to  no  law  but  that  of  his 
will  "  ;  and  here  follows  what  is  indeed  a  philoso- 
phical observation  : — 

"  To  discover  what  the  liberty  of  the  people  is 
we  must  live  among  them  and  not  look  for  it  in 
the  statutes  of  tha  realm.  The  language  of  written 
law  may  be  that  of  liberty,  but  the  situation 
of  the  poor  may  speak  no  language  bnt  that  of 
slavery.  There  is  too  much  of  this  contradiction  in 
Ireland.  A  long  series  of  oppressions,  aided  by  many 
very  ill-judged  laws,  have  brought  landlords  into  the 
habit  of  exerting  a  very  lofty  superiority,  and  their 
vassals  into  that  of  an  almost  unlimited  submission. 
Speaking  a  language  that  is  despised,  professing  a 
religion  that  is  abhorred,  and  being  disarmed,  the 
poor  find  themselves  in  many  cases  slaves  even  in  the 
bosom    of  written   liberty." 

My  Lords,  let  me  here  observe  that  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  have 
not  been  in  operation  causes  outside  the  law 
which  have  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  this  land- 
lord system  in  Ireland,  I  do  maintain  that  until  the 
year  1881 — and  as  one  of  the  products  and  fruits  of 
the  very  revolution  your  Lordships  are  trying — there 
was  no  real  or  effective  check  put  on  landlord  oppres- 
sion. He  proceeds,  my  Lords,  to  cite  the  evidence, 
which  I  will  not  do,  in  great  detail,  taken  before  the 
Committee  as  to  the  cause  of  crime.  This  was  a  Com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  in  1824, which  was  after- 
wards made  a.Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  practically  sat  for  a  number  of  years,  and  finally 
made  its  report  somewhere  about  1826  or  1827.  He 
refers  to  a  witness,  one  of  the  barristers  appointed  to 
administer  the  Insurrection  Act  of;  1822,  and  he  refers 
to  the  distress  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland.  The  witness  is  asked,  "  Have  you 
ever  directed  your  attention  to  the  ultimate  causes  of 
it  ?"  and  he  answers,  "  The  ultimate  causes  must  be 
sought  much  further  back  in  the  history  of  the 
country."  Then  he  refers  to  the  evidence  of  an  in- 
spector of  police,  who  was  asked,  "  To  what  do  you 
attribute  the  great  disturbances  that  you  have  de- 
scribed as  prevailing  among  the  lower  orders  in  that 
part  of  the  country?"  That  would  be  Munster,  my 
Lords.  I^is  answer  was,  "It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  form  an  opinion.  It  arose  from  many  causes.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  disturbance  has  arisen  about 
rents.  The  rents  during  the  war  were  set  very  high  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  peace  there  was  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  produce,  and  I  think  that  the 
landlords  were  proceeding  to  distress  the  tenantry  to 
get  these  high  rents  which  the  produce  of  the  land  did 
not  enable  them  to  pay  ;  and  I  think  that  that  pro- 
duced   a    number    of    persons    to    be    turned    out   of 
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their  farms,  ancl  from  that  arose  a  nmnber  of 
the  outrages  of  the  dispossessed  tenants."  Mr. 
Justice  Day,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
Ireland,  whose  tenure  of  the  Judicial  Bench  appears 
to  have  extended  over  a  period  of  21  years,  asked  the 
same  question,  and  the  witness  pointed  to  one  case  in 
which,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Courtenay,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
turbance. Then  another  witness  repeats  the  same 
cause,  the  prime  cause  being  the  rent  and  tithes  and 
other  charges  on  the  land  which  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  people  to  pay.  All  through  I  find  the 
same.  Under  this  second  head  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  mentions  that  one  witness  was  asked  what  was 
the  object  of  the  movement,  and  he  answered  "  from 
the  history  of  the  disturbance,  as  it  has  now  been 
found  by  experience,  it  appears  that  it  originated  in 
the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  on  the  Courtenay  estate. 
He  was  very  severe  towards  the  tenants,  and  the 
people  who  were  in  wealth  previous  to  tha,t  were  re- 
duced to  poverty,  and  they  thought  proper  to  retaliate 
upon  him  and  his  family,  and  upon  those  who  took 
their    land   and  this  was  the  origin  of  it."    Then  Mr. 

Leslie  Forster,  at  that  time  a  member  of  Parliament, 

is  asked  his  opinion,  and  he  says  : — 

"  The  proximate  is  the  extreme  physical  misery  of 
the  peasantry,  coupled  with  their  liability  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  payment  of  different  charges, 
which  it  is  often  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to 
meet.  The  immediate  cause  of  disturbance  I  conceive 
to  be  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  demands  by  the 
various  processes  of  the  law.  We  are  also  to  take 
into  consideration  that  they  are  living  under  institu- 
tions for  which  they  have  neither  much  affection  nor 
much  respect.  I  have  assigned  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  disturbances.  I  think  the 
remote  one,  is  the  radically  vicious  structure  of 
society  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  which 
has  originated  in  the  events  of  Irish  history,  and 
which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  palliated,  but  which 
it  would  be,  I  fear,  extremely  difBcult  now  wholly  to 
change." 

Sir  6.  Comewall  Lewis  next  says  :— 

"  All  the  above  witnesses  agree  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  Whiteboy  dis- 
turbances ;  all  trace  them  to  the  miserable  condition 
of_the  peasantry,  to  their  liability  to  certain  charges 
(the  chief  of  wMch^is  rent)  whiclTthey  are  often  un 
able  to  meet,  and  to  their  anxiety  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  land,  which,  as  Mr.  Blackburne  truly  states; 
is  to  them  a  necessary  of  life,  the  alternative  bemg 
Starvation.  With  the  dread  of  this  alternative  before 
their  eyes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  make 
desperate  efforts  to  avert  it  ;  that  crime  and  disturb- 
ance should  be  the  consequences  of  actual  eject- 
ment is  still  more  natural." 

IChen  Mr.  Blackburne  is  examined.  He  was  after- 
wards JLord  .Chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  mentions  one 
case  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Stradbroke  in  which  the 
agent,  "attendedbythe  sheriff,  and  seveialmento assist 
him,wentupou  the  lands  and  dispossessed  this  numerous 
"body  of  occupants  ;  they  prostrated  the  houses,  leaving 
the  people  at  liberty  to  carry  away  the  -timber  ; 
the  number  of  persons  that  were  thus  deprived  of  their 


homes  on  that  occasion  was  very  large.  I  am  sure 
there  were  above  40  families,  but  I  cannot  tell  the 
number  of  individuals  ;  they  were  persons  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  and,  in  particular,  a  woman  almost  in  the 
extremity  of  death."  Then  follows  the  question, 
"  What  do  you  conceive  has  become  of  them  ?  "  and 
the  answer  is,  "I  should  think  they  have  been  re- 
ceived from  charity  up  and  down  the  country."  Fur- 
ther on  the  writer  says  : — 

' '  There  is  so  much  permanent  misery  in  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  Ireland  ;  the  mass  of  the  country 
population  are  in  such  a  state  of  depression  and  suffer- 
ing ;  they  have  so  little  either  to-  hope  or  to  fear, 
that  they  are  ready  at  almost  any  time  to  break  out 
into  disturbances,  in  order,  if  not  to  repeal,  at  least 
to  weaken  that  law  which  they  have  always  been  ao» 
customed  to  consider  as  their  enemy." 
He  also  says  : — 

"The  disturbances  in  question  appear  to  prevail 
most  where  the  peasantry  are  bold  and  robust,  and  one 
degree  removed  above  the  lowest  poverty  ;  and 
where  the  land  is  productive,  and  consequently  thickly 
peopled." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis  is 
writing  before  the  years  of  the  famine,  before  the 
enormous  clearances  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
century,  clearances  coming  in  increasing  volume  from 
the  famine  time,  when  the  landlords,  as  the  distress 
increased,  increased  in  their  urgency  of  legal  process, 
as  it  will  also  be  shown  that  they  did  in  the  years 
1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  The  -next  points  which 
he  proceeds  to  consider  are  the  character  and  objects 
of  Irish  agrarian  crime,  and  this  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  very  important.     He  says  : — 

"  In  order  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  offences  springing  from  the  Whiteboy  system  in 
Ireland,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  all  crimes  as 
divided  into  two  classes, not  according  to  the  ordinary 
distinction  of  crimes  against  the  person  and  crimes 
against  property,  but  with  reference  to  the  motive 
with  which  they  are  committed,  or  the  effect  which 
they  are  intended  to  produce. 

"  Under  one  class  may  be  arranged  those  which  are 
intended  to  intimidate,  to  determine  men's  wills, 
to  produce  a  general  effect,  not  necessarily  even 
limited  to  the  individual  whose  personal  property  is 
the  object  of  the  crime,  but  at  any  rate  calculated 
to  iniluence  his  conduct  in  respect  of  some  future 
action.  Such  are  threatening  notices,  malicious 
injury  to  property,  beatings,  murders,  &c.,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  act  of  the  party  injurious  to  a 
particular  person,  or  to  classes  oef  prsons.  The  object 
of  these  is  either  directly  to  prevent  or  to  compel 
the  performance  of  some  future  act  which  a  specified 
individual  is  supposed  to  be  likely  to  perform  or  not 
to  perform  ;  as  when  a  man  is  threatened,  either 
orally  or  by  a  written  notice,  that  he  will  be  killed 
if  he  ejects  or  admits  such  a  tenant — if  he  dismisses 
or  does  not  dismiss  such  a  servant — if  he  prosecutes  or 
gives  evidence  against  snch  a  party  ;  or,  secondly,  it 
is  to  punish  a  party  for  having  done  some  act." 
Then  he  proceeds  : — 

"The  outrages  in  question  are  committed  by  the 
offenders  as  administrators  of  a  law  of  opinion,  gene-' 
rally  prevalent  among  the  class  to  which  they  belong.. 
In  this  character  they  look,  not  merely  to  particular  J 
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but  also  to  general  results  ;  not  merely  to  the  pre- 
sent, but  also  to  the  future  ;  not  merely  to  them- 
selves, but  also  to  those  with  whom  they  are  leagued, 
and  with  whom  they  have  an  identity  of  interests. 
The  criminal,  who  acts  with  these  views,  is  as  it 
were  an  executioner,  who  carries  into  effect  the 
verdict  of  an  uncertain  and  non-apparent  tribunal  ; 
and  it  usually  happens  that  others  profit  more  by  his 
offence  than  he  himself  who  committed  it." 
How  ill  does  this  historical  record  fit  in  with  the 
statement  of  the  case  which  the  Attorney-General, 
with  his  most  imperfect  instructions,  placed  before 
your  Lordships,  for  here  we  have  exactly  the  same 
class  of  offences,  carried  out  in  the  same  way  for 
the  same  obiects.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  con- 
tinues :  — 

"  The  characteristic  difference  between  the  crimes 
of  Ireland  and  of  England,  France,  and  in- 
deed of  almost  every  civilized  country  is  that 
in  a  large  part  of  Ireland  the  poorer  class  appears 
to  preponderate  considerably  beyond  the  latter." 

By  the  former  class  he  means  the  class  in  which  the 
offence  is  committed  not  to  revenge  a  wrong  done 
to  the  individual  committing  the  crime,  but  in 
which  it  is  committed  in  a  protective  sense.  He  t)ro- 
ceeds  : — 

' '  The  preponderance  of  the  exemplary  or  preventive 
crimes  may  be  particularly  seen  in  certain  districts  of 
Ireland  ;  thus  in  Munster,  in  the  year  1833,  illegal 
notices,  administering  unlawful  oaths,  assaults  con- 
nected with  combination,  attaclis  on  houses,  burnings, 
maiming  of  cattle,  malicious  injury  to:  property,  and 
ap'{)earing  in  arms,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  this 
description,  comprehended  627  out  of  a  total  of  973 
crimes  ;  and  even  of  the  others,  as  homicides,  firing 
at  persons,  rescues,  illegal  meetings,  &c.,  many  were 
doubtless  committed  with  the  same  motive." 

"It  is  to  the  state  of  things  which  we  exhibited 
in  the  last  chapter,  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  their  inability  to  obtain 
employment  for  hire,  and  their  consequent  depend- 
ence on  land  ;  to  the  system  of  combination  and  self- 
defence  this  engendered  ;  in  short,  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  Whiteboy  spirit,  that  this  peculiar  character 
of  Irish  crimes  is  to  be  attributed.  It  has  been 
already  explained,  how  the  Irish  peasant,  constantly 
living  in  extreme  poverty,  is  liable  by  the  pressure 
of  certain  charges,  or  by  ejectment  from  his  holding, 
to  be  driven  'to  utter  destitution — to  a  state  in  which 
himself  and  family  can  only  rely  on  the  most  precari- 
ous charity  to  save  them  from  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, from  nakedness,  and  from  starvation.  It  is 
natural  that  the  most  improvident  persons  should  seek 
to  struggle  against  such  fearful  consequences  as 
these  ;  that  they  should  'try  to  use  some  means  of 
quieting  apprehensions  which  (even  if  never  realized) 
would  themselves  be  sufficient  to  embitter  the  life  of 
the  most  thoughtless  ;  and  it  is  to  afford  this  security 
that  the  Whiteboy  combinations  are  formed.  The 
Whiteboy  association  may  be  considered  as  a  vast 
trades'  union  for  the  protection  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
the  object  being,  not  to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages,  or 
the  hours  of  work,  but  to  keep  the  actual  occupant  in 
possession  of  his  land,  and  in  general  to  regulate  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  benefit  of  the 
latter." 

"That   the   main   object   of  the  Whiteboy  disturb- 


ances is  to  keep  the  actual  tenant  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  his  holding, and  to  cause  it  to  be  transferred  at 
his  death  to  his  family,  by  preventing  and  punishing 
ejectment  and  the  taking  of  land  over  another's  head, 
is  proved  by  a  whole  body  of  testimony.  A  secondary 
but  not  unfrequent  object  is  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
wages  by  preventing  the  employment  of  strangers,  or 
by  requiring  higher  payment  from  the  farmers.  The 
Whiteboys,  of  late  years,  have  rarely  interfered  with 
the  collection  of  tithe,  which  was  at  one  time  their 
principal  object  of  attack." 

He  then  gives  a  classification  of  the  crimes  then 
prevalent,  and  it  reads  like  a  record  of  the  crimes 
which  your  Lordships  have  been  inquiring  into — crimes 
which,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  were  previously  unknown.  Here  are  some  of 
the  heads  in  the  classification  : — 

' '  To  force  the  party  to  quit  land  in  his  occupation  ; 
to  avenge  the  taking  of  land,  to  force  the  party  not 
to  eject  tenants  or  to  punish  him  for  ejecting  them.' 
To  force  the  party  not  to  take  land  ;  not  to  let  land 
to  certain  persons  ;  to  let  the  land  to  certain  per- 
sons ;  to  let  land  at  a  certain  rate  ;  to  take  land  at 
a  certain  rate  ;  to  prevent  the  party  from  recovering 
possession  of  a  house  ;  to  force  the  party  not  to  pay 
more  than  half  ayear's  rent  ;  to  force  the  party  to  quit 
his  service  ;  to  force  the  party  not  to  employ  or  to 
punish  him  for  employing  certain  persons  ;  to  prevent 
persons  working  under  a  certain  rate  of  wages  ;  to  pre- 
vent or  avenge  the  collection  of  rent,  tithes,  or  county 
cess  ;  to  prevent  the  party  from  giving  information 
to  the  military  ;  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  war- 
rant ;  to  rescue, persons  arrested," 

Further  on  the  evidence  of  the  Eev.  Nicholas 
O'Connor  is  given.    He  asks  : — 

"  What  good  did  the  emancipation  do  us  ?  Are  we 
better  clothed  or  fed  ?  Let  us  notice  the  farmers  to 
give  us  bettter  food  and  better  wages,  and  not  give  so 
much  to  the  landlord  and  more  to  the  workman.  We 
must  not  let  them  be  turning  the  poor  people  off  tho 
ground.  Then  some  of  them  that  went  to  England, 
and  saw  the  way  the  English  labourers  are  fed  and 
clothed,  came  back  and  told  them,  '  If  you  saw  the 
way  that  the  English  labourers  lived,  you  would  never 
live  as  you  do  ; '  and  some  person  from  another  part 
of  the  country  told  them  that  they  managed  things  a 
great  deal  better  ;  that  the  way  '  was  to  swear  to  be 
true  to  each  other,  and  join  to  keep  the  people  upon 
their  ground,  and  not  let  the  landlords  be  turning 
them  off  ;  then  proposed  that  they  should  meet  at 
some  shebeen-house,  of  which  there  are  too  many  un- 
fortunately in  the  country,  or  some  licensed  house  of. 
low  description,  where  they  get  drunk  and  become ; 
demoralized,  and  thus  they  are  seduced  into  the  I 
Whitefoot  system.'  " 

1  may  here  refer  to  a  conversation  held  some  years  ■ 
ago  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me.  A 
peasant  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  1881,  complaining 
of  his  hard  lot,  in  consequence  of  the  exactions  of  his; 
landlord,  was  bidden  to  be  of  good  hope  as  there  had, 
been  promises  of  land  reform  and  protection  for  the 
Irish  tenant.  His  answer  was  very  significant.  He 
said  : — "  I  believe  the  Government'  mean  well,  but 
the    people    have    done    more    for  themselves    thaai 
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Government  would  do  for  them.  I  am  told  that  down 
Tipperary  way  the  landlords  were  the  worst  in  Ire- 
laud,  and  some  of  them  got  badly  hurt — God  help  them 
— bat  now  they  tell  mtj  that  the  landlords  in  Tippe- 
rary are  as  good  as  the  landlords  anywhere  in  Ire- 
land." The  spirit  disclosed  in  that  speech  is  a  sad 
spirit  to  have  got  hold  of  the  people.  It  is  a  sad 
thing  that  they  should  look  to  themselves  and  not 
to  the  Government  of  their  country  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  land  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances. 
I  have  called  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
classification  of  crime,  and  I  should  like  now  to  draw 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  quantity  of  crime. 
Your  Lordships  will  see  that  sad  and  regrettable  as 
was  the  state  of  crime  into  which  wo  have  been 
inquiring  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  worst  year 
was  slight  compared  with  the  time  about  1843.  In 
that  year  there  were  340  riots  in  Ulster,  94  in 
Leinster,  46  in  Munster,  and  59  in  Connaught — total 
639.  Bescues  and  resistance  to  legal  processes  num- 
bered 127  in  Ulster,  41  in  Leinster,  48  in  Munster, 
and  226  in  Connaught — total  442.  Illegal  meetings 
numbered  83  in  Ulster,  128  in  Leinster,  six  in 
Munster,  64  in  Connaught — total  281.  Administering 
unlawful  oaths,  total,  167  ;  appearing  in  arms,  145  ; 
robbery,  or  demand  of  aims,  393  ;  assaults  connected 
with  combination,  926  ;  attacks  on  houses,  1,325  ; 
burnings,  489  ;  maiming  or  destroying  cattle,  271  ; 
malicious  injury  to  property,  890.  There  were  46 
cases  of  homicide  in  Ulster,  56  in  Leinster,  80  in 
Hunster,  and  57  in  Connaught — total  238.  The  cases 
of  firing  at  persons  numbered  237,  and  of  cutting  and 
maiming,  31.  The  grand  total  of  all  crimes  for  that 
year  reached  the  enormous  number  of  9,943.  So  far  I 
have  shown  that  in  a  condition  of  things  in  many  re- 
spects far  below,  in  regard  to  the  great  body  of  the 
population,  the  intensity  of  pressure  that  existed  in 
1879,  when  the  people  had  no  open  organization,  the 
state  of  crime  was  much  worse  than  anything  that  can 
be  suggested  as  having  existed  in  the  last  decade.  It 
may  be  suggested  that  the  Land  League  exercised  a 
tyranny  of  its  own,  and  I  will  deal  with  that  conten- 
tion later.  But  I  contend  it  is  almost  demonstrable 
that  just  in  proportion  to  the  effect  of  the  results  that 
may  be  said  to  have  followed  from  a  petty  tyranny  or 
pressure,  crime,  so  far  from  increasing,  has  lessened. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  consideration  Of  the  case 
makes  it  apparent  that  must  be  so,  because  if  you 
have  got  in  existence  a  focus  expressing  the  opinions 
of  the  largely  preponderating  class  of  the  community 
it  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as  that  force  so  ex- 
presses those  opinions,  itmust  have  the  effect  of  tend- 
ing to  diminish  rather  than  increase  crime.  You  may 
say  boycotting  itself  is  a  crime — and  I  will  deal  with 
that  presently— but  it  is  demonstrated  that  just  as  it 
has  the  effect  of  focussing  public  opinion  it  must  have 
the  result  of  lessening  serious  crime.  The  tithe  war, 
begun  in  1830,  to  some  extent  overlaps  the  time  to 
which  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  refers.  He  gives 
the   statistics   up   to  1833.    The  war   continued  with 


great  force  until  the  year  1836,  when  one  of  the  few 
statesmen  ever  charged  with  the  conduit  of  public 
affairs  in  Ireland  showed  an  appreciation  of  his' posi- 
tion— I  mean  Mr.  Thomas  Diummond.  He  took  the 
bold  and  resolute  step  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  justified  their  action  on  narrow 
technical  legal  grounds .  The  titheo  wners  and  tithe  farmers 
had  a  right  from  their  point  of  view  to  their  pound  of 
flesh,  and  they  had  a  right  to  invoke  in  aid  of  the 
civil  authority  the  executive  forces  of  the  Crown  in 
asserting  those  rights. Thomas  Drnmmond  refused  them 
help  until  finally  a  Tithe  Act  was  passed  in  1839,  and 
there  was  comparative  peace  in  Ireland.  Before  that 
boycotting  existed,  and  all  the  evils  that  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  refers  to  existed  in  a  marked  degree. 
Men  were  warned  to  leave  the  employment  of 
obnoxious  persons  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
behests  of  the  Anti-Tithe  organization,  and  were 
punished  if  they  did  not  do  so.  An  historian  who  may 
be  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  those  here  accused, 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien,  has  written  a  book  called 
"  Fifty  years  of  Coercion  to  Ireland,"  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  socially  tithes 
were  resisted.  He  states  that  notices  were  put  up 
requesting  no  auctioneer  to  sell  for  non-payment  of 
tithe,  and  denouncing  any  person  who  bought  at  such 
sales.  The  result  was  that  there  were  no  sales,  and 
he  goes  on  to  describe  a  scene  which  has  a  humorous, 
almost  a  ludicrous,  aspect.  The  Anti-Tithes  Organiza- 
tion in  Dublin  caused  notices  to  be  served  upon  five 
leading  persons  in  a  particular  place,  calling  upon 
them  not  to  pay  tithe.  Among  these  was  Lord 
Cloncurry.  The  orders  were  disregarded,  and  certain 
labourers  were  then  ordered  to  leave  the  employment 
of  those  persons.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  which  the  five  tithe-payers  and  the  laboureri 
were  ordered  to  attend.  Three  of  the  tithe-payers 
did  so,  and  promised  not  to  pay  tithe  any  more. 
Lord  Cloncurry  was  not  present,  but  sent  some  of  the 
labourers  in  his  employ' to  represent  him.  It  was 
stated  by  them  that  Lord  Cloncurry  never  paid  a 
shilling  of  tithe  to  the  dean  of  his  parish,  and  his 
lordship's  case  was  about  to  be  dismissed,  when  one 
of  the  labourers,  more  indiscreet  than  his  fellows, 
shouted  out  that  the  dean  kept  back  the  rent  he  ought 
to  pay  to  his  lordship.  That  explained  the  reason  why 
Lord  Cloncurry  would  not  pay  tithe,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  labourers  were  made  to  promise  not  to 
work  for  him  again  until  he  undertook  not  to  pay 
tithe.  I  could  amplify  these  instances  showing  the 
nature  of  the  machinery  directed  by  those  who  would 
be  described  if  included  in  an  indictment  like  that 
now  brought  against  those  I  represent  as  self- 
interested,  self-seeking  politicians.  But  the  titho 
war  sprang  up,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  shows,  quite  naturally, 
because  there  was  a  strong  sense  of  injustice  and 
oppression  which  was  working  upon  the  people. 
Then,  as  when  any  such  movement  has  taken  place, 
there  naturally  come  to  the  front  men  who  take 
the  same  view  and  wo'k  together  for  the  good  of  the 
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country  to  check  social  wrong  ami  social  oppression. 
Then  there  was  the  Jjords'  Committee  in  1839,  which 
tells  the  same  story.  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  that,  except  to  refer  to  it  in  passing. 
Now  we  come  to  a  still  later  date,  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  in  1852.  Here 
the  venue  is  changed  from  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land to  the  north,  the  three  counties  the  disturbances 
in  which  were  to  be  inquired  into  being  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  and  Louth,  two  of  themcountles  in  Ulster. 
The  Committee  was  to  inquire  into  the  outrages  in 
Ireland  and  into  the  state  of  the  counties  referred  to 
}n  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  the  causes  of  crime, and  the 
efficiency  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and 
outrage.  The  Committee  received  the  evidence  of 
what  is  called  the  cfScial  class  of  witnesses,  with 
hardly  an  exception.  District  inspectors,  if  they  then 
existed,  police  magistrates,  and  so  on,  were  called, 
and  they  all  said  that  the  land  question  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  state  of  things  then  existing,  and  that  all 
that  was  wanted  to  secure  peace  was  to  strengthen 
the  criminal  law,  and  they  added  that  any  concession 
in  the  shape  of  further  yielding,  as  they  called  it  to, 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  tenants  would  be  but  to 
encourage  them  in  their  lawlessness.  The  agitators 
at  that  time  were  principally  the  men  whose  names 
I  gave  at  an  earlier  priod.  Mr.  Lucas,  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  John  B.  Dillon,  father  of  John 
Dillon,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ulster,  and  others. 
Nothwithstanding  the  official  evidence  the  Committee 
made  two  suggestions.  One  was  that  there  should  bo 
bat  one  panel  of  jurors  to  try  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure 
strict  impartiality  in  the  construction  of  the  jury 
panel.  The  other  recommendation  was  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  should  be  directed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  regulating  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  the  consoli- 
dation and  amendment  of  those  laws  and  to  securing 
to  the  tenants  adequate  security  and  compensation 
for  permanent  improvments.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
and  Mr.  Lucas  had  again  and  again  tried  to  get  these 
things  carried  out  but  failed  to  do  so,  for  their 
importance  had  not  yet  been  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  Knglish  people.  The  Devon  Commission, 
seven  years  before  that  Committee,  had  recognized 
the  same  thing.  But  from  1845,  when  the  recommen- 
dation was  first  made  by  the  Devon  Commission, nothing 
was  done  till  1870,  when  an  Act  was  passed  which, 
as  Mr.  Leonard,  Lord  Kenmare's  agent,  admitted, 
had  produced  no  effect.  The  Commission  in  1852 
took  evidence  of  police  magistrates,  of  Catholic 
clergymen  and  others,  and  their  evidence  showed 
the  occurrence  of  numerous  murders  and  other 
outrages  and  a  difficulty  in  detecting  and  securing 
the  punishment  of  offenders,  strained  relations  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  spread  of  secret 
Ribbon  societies,  and  the  formation  of  an  open  consti- 
tutional  agitation   in   the  form  of   a  tenants'  league. 


Evidence  was  given  that  several  murders  of  landlords, 
agents,  and  magistrates  had  taken  place,  and  one  of 
the  murders,  that  of  Mr.Mauleverer,  was  the  occasion 
of  an  article  in  The  Timei,  to  which  I  may  hereafter 
refer,  stronger  in  its  language  than  any  speech  or 
combination  of  speeches  read  in  the  course  of  this 
trial.  Bailiffs  were  beaten  for  serving  notices  to  pay 
rent ;  herds  on  evicted  farms  and  tenants  who  had 
taken  such  farms  were  murdered  ;  outrages  were 
committed  on  evicted  farms  ;  an  agent  named 
Powell  was  murdered  for  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
the  demesne  of  a  Mr.  Phin  ;  a  baker  was  threatened 
for  collecting  debts  and  an  agent  for  collecting 
rents,  and  tenants  for  paying  their  rents  without  a 
reduction — the  very  same  class  of  thing  that  we  have 
here.  It  is  proved  that  gentlemen  travelled  about 
armed  ;  threatening  notices  were  posted,  and  outrages 
committed  to  prevent  bidding  for  evicted  farms,  and 
outrages  committed  upon  occupiers.  A  number  of 
these  it  was  proved,  as  in  this  case,  though  connected 
with  the  land,  probably  arose  from  private  quarrel. 
Then,  aa  regards  the  objects  of  these  crimes,  the 
great  majority  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that  the  land 
question  was  at  the  root,  the  principal  object  being 
to  get  reductions  of  rent  and  to  prevent  evictions. 
A  large  quantity  of  land  was  waste  because  no  one 
dared  to  take  it,  and  landlords  were  afraid  to  stock  it 
for  fear  of  the  cattle  being  killed.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  general  sympathy  with  outrage,  leading 
to  the  withholding  of  evidence.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  subscriptions  having  been  got  up  for  the 
defence  of  prisoners  in  agrarian  c£ises,  and  also  of 
reductions  of  rent,  and  the  stopping  of  contemplated 
evictions  after  or  in  consequence  of  outrage  or  the 
dread  of  outrage .  Then,  again,  we  have  the  agents  in 
the  commission  of  these  offences, theactive organizers, 
given  as  labouring  men  and  the  younger  sons  of  small 
farmers — ^the  very  thing  which  we  have  again  in  this 
case — men  described  as  moral  in  other  relations  of 
life.  Crime  in  Ireland  is  spoken  of  as  the  crime  of 
the  community.  Of  this  Parliamentary  Committee 
the  illustrious  man  whose  tongue  is  now  silent  for 
ever,  Mr.  John  Bright,  was  a  member,  and  I  only 
wish  that  your  Lordships  had  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  and  to  read  his  cross-examina- 
tion, and  to  read  between  the  lines  the  force  and 
pressure  on  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  causes  and 
difficulties  which  lie  at  the  root  of  this  question. 
Now,  that  evidence  also  shows  that  rents  previously 
were  punctually  paid  until  bad  seasons  came,  exactly 
as  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  this  trial,  and 
also  that  those  rents  were  paid  partly  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  partly  from  harvest  earnings  in 
England,  persons  having  gone  even  from  Armagh  for 
the  purpose  of  working  in  the  harvest  in  this  country, 
and  partly  from  relatives  in  service  in  England  and 
from  relatives  in  America.  In  the  period  of  distress 
there  were  very  small  subscriptions  and  little  assist- 
ance from  the  landlords.  The  greatest  number  of 
outrages  were  in  the  baronies  where  there  were   most 
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ejectments  and  threats  of  ejectment,  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  speak  of  the  outrages  as  being  due  to  the 
high  renting  of  the  land  and  to  evictions,  the 
people  having  no  other  resource  than  the  land. 

The  Pkbsident. — Is  this  your  summary  of  the 
evidence,  or  are  your  reading  from  the  report  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — This  is  a  summary  of  the 
evidence,  my  Lord,  which  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Asquith  has  made.  I  will  hand  up  both  the  book  and 
the  summary,  if  your  Lordships  desire.  It  is  also 
proved  that  the  machinery  of  outrage  was  organized 
by  secret  societies  of  Rihbomnen,  working  by 
identical  methods  in  the  north  and  in  the 
south,  and  of  long  standing  under  various  names. 
Then  the  religious  character  of  the  Bibbonmen 
is  mentioned,  but  so  far  as  the  methods  and 
objects  of  attack  were  concerned  Catholics  equally 
with  Protestants  were  attacked.  Self-constituted 
tribunals  settled  the  affairs  of  the  country  people  ; 
lots  were  drawn  as  to  who  should  commit  outrage  ; 
people  were  not  allowed  to  take  land  from  which 
others  had  been  evicted.  Then  as  to  the  suggestion — 
I  admit  a  very  faint  suggestion — made  in  this  case  as 
to  the  part  which  the  Land. League  had  in  the  matter 
of  crime.  The  only  persons  who  made  that  suggestion 
were  police  or  official  witnesses.  A  witness,  Mr. 
I'owell,  who  was  examined  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1852,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Bright  whether  he 
ascribed  crime  to  the  existence  of  the  Tenants' 
League  recently  formed.  His  answer  was,  "  I  think 
the  Tenants'  League  has  directly  the  opposite  effect, 
inasmuch  as  hopes  are  held  out  that  the  condition  of 
the  tenants  may  be  improved  ;  and  I  think  that  every 
expectation  tends  to  promote  peace.  Question. — Do 
you  believe  that  the  Leaguearetakingpeaoeablemodes 
to  accomplish  their  object  ?  Answer. — I  do.  I  presume 
that  you  mean  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  people 
understand  the  question  and  endeavour  to  get  legisla- 
tion ? — Yes.  Are  you  to  be  understood  as  identifying 
yourself  with  every  statement  made  by  the  Tenants' 
League? — No."  Then  there  is  the  very  striking  evi- 
dence of  an  official  witness,  Mr.  Harrington,  who,  I 
believe,  was  a  Crown  official  for  many  years  of  his 
life,  to  which  I  may  refer  later.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Brown, 
Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Armagh,  said  that  in  his 
opinion  outrages  had  increased  since  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  when  landlords  and  agents  had  commenced 
evicting  and  serving  notices  to  quit.  When  asked 
whether  he  could  assign  any  reason  for  these  outrages, 
he  replied  that  the  want  of  a  constitutional  remedy 
for  the  social  wrongs  connected  with  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  had,  in  his  opinion,  led  to  many 
of  these  crimes.  Farther  on  the  same  witness,  when 
asked  whether  he  thought  that  these  outrages  were 
the  result  of  a  League  conspiracy,  said  that  he  did 
not  think  so  ;  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  state  of 
things  arose  from  the  unfortunate  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ;  that  he  did  not  impute  these 
outrages   to   religion  or  politics,  but  to  the  fact  that 


the  State  had  not  provided  a  constitutional  remedy  for 
social  wrongs  ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  coercive 
paeasures  without  remedial  measures  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  disorders  of  the  community.  Again  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  question  of  crime.  On  page  590 
of  the  appendix  to  the  report  there  is  first  a  return  of 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  parties  were  made 
amenable  to  justice  in  1849  and  1850,  and  then  there 
is  a  comparative  return  of  the  outrages  and  the  arrests 
reported,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  parties 
were  made  amenable.  Only  the  more  important 
offences  of  homicide  and  firing  at  the  person  are 
given. 

Me.  JtrsTiCB  A.  L.  Smith. — Do  these  numbers  refer 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  only  to  Armagh,  Mona- 
ghan,  and  Louth  P 

Sir  C.  Russell. — To  the  whole  of  Ireland,  my 
Lord.  In  1849  the  number  of  parties  made  amenable 
was,  for  homicide,  163  :  for  firing  at  the  person,  44  ; 
the  number  of  all  kinds  of  cases  at  sessions,  general 
sessions,  assizes,  and  before  magistrates  making  a 
grand  total  of  199,009.  In  1850  the  numbers  were, 
for  homicide,  165  ;  for  firing  at  the  person,  22.  Of 
course  your  Lordships  understand  that  this  retinrn  is 
cognizant  only  of  agrarian  crime.  The  grand  total  of 
all  such  offences  in  1850  was  214,000.  The  number 
of  the  cases  of  homicide  reported  in  which  parties 
were  not  made  amenable  was  203  in  1848  and  130  in 
1850.  In  the  whole  period  of  ten  years  which,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  been  covered  by  the  evidence  in  this 
present  inquiry,  down  to  1888,  if  not  1889,  the  entire 
number  of  murders  of  which  evidence  has  been  offered 
to  your  Lordships,  connected  with  agrarian  causes, 
amounts,  I  believe,  to  about  26. 

The  Court  adjourned  shortly  before  4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  APEIL  3. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  65th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 
The  Commissioners  having  taken  their  seats, 
Sib  C.  Russell  resumed  his  address  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  He  said, — When  the  Court  adjourned 
yesterday,  my  Lords,  I  was  reviewing  the  history  of 
agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  and  troubling  your  Lord- 
ships at  some  length  with  what  I  may  describe  as  the 
historically  predisposing  causes  of  that  crime  in 
times  past.  My  Lords,  I  have  nearly  arrived  at  the 
end  of  that  branch  of  the  case.  I  have  referred  to 
the  reiparkable  parallel  between  the  state  of  things 
shown  to  exist  in  1852  in  the  three  counties  of 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth — two  of  them  Ulster 
counties^and  that  into  which  your  Lordships  have 
been  inquiring.  Next  in  order  of  date  comes  the  Land 
Act  of  1870,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  give  your  Lord- 
ships the  history  of  that  Act  at  this  moment,  as  I 
intend  to  deal  with  it  under   the  next  head — that  of 
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legislation  in  connexion  with  the  land  question.  But 
in  or  before  1871  there  was  an  outbreak  of  crime  in 
Ireland,  which  prevailed  in  the  most  marked  degree 
in  Westmeath — one  of  the  many  counties  in  Ireland 
which  had  been  subjected  to  clearances  on  an 
enormous  scale,  whole  villages,  hamlets,  and  houses 
by  hundreds  having  disappeared.  In  1870  or  1871 
crime  had  risen  to  a  very  high  point  in  Westmeath. 
Ihere  was  one  of  the  ordinary  committees  of  inquiry, 
and  with  relation  to  that  a  speech  was  made  by  a 
distinguished  statesman,  Lord  Hartington,  describing 
the  state  of  things  and  the  crime  that  existed.  He 
proceeds  thus  : — 

' '  All  these  acts  of  violence  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  the  work  of  the  Eibbon  societies.  The  reports 
which  have  been  received  show  that  such  a  state  of 
terrorism  prevails  that  the  society  has  only  to  issue 
its  edicts  to  ensure  obedience.  Nor  has  it  even  to 
issue  its  edicts,  for  its  laws  are  so  well  known  to  be 
enforced  by  murderous  outrages  that  no  one  ventures 
to  set  them  at  defiance.  The  Eibbon  law  and  not  the 
law  of  the  land  prevails,  and  exercises  such  power  that 
no  landlord  dares  exercise  the  common  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  no  farmer  dare  exercise  his  own'  judgment 
as  to  whom  he  can  employ,  and  so  far  does  the 
influence  of-  the  society  extend,  that  a  man  haidly 
dare  have  any  dealings  at  fair  or  market  with 
any  man  known  to  have  infringed  the  laws  of  the 
society." 

At  this  time  there  was  no  open  organization  on  the 
land  question  at  whose  doors  could  be  laid  the  blame 
of  these  events.  I  shall  have  to  refer  in  connexion 
with  this  date  to  Dr.  Neilspn  Hancock,  for  many 
years  statistician  to  the  Irish  Government,  whose 
views  upon  social  and  economic  conditions  men  of 
all  parties  agree  are  entitled  to  the  highest  weight. 
I  reserve  dealing  with  his  opinions  and  figures  until  I 
come  to  consider  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  While  in 
this  connexion,  though  a  little  out  of  the  order  of 
tini.e,  I  may  mention  an  expression  of  opinion  from  an 
authority  of  great  weight  as  regards  the  state  of 
crime  existing  at  the  particular  epoch  to  which  I 
have  drawn  your  Lordships'  attention.  I  refer  to  a 
speech  of  Lord  John  Kussell  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  perennial  Coercion  Acts  being  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  1846.  To  that  speech  I  will  draw  your 
Lordships'  attention  later.  I  next  come  to  the  subject 
of  the  history  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the 
land  question,  but  I  will  first  remind  your  Lordships 
of  the  points  which  I  have  endeavoured  so  far  to 
make  clear.  I  have  dealt  historically  with  what  I  call 
the  predisposing  causes  of  crime,  especially  in  times 
of  distress,  and  especially  agrarian  crime — I  have 
shown,  I  think,  that  the  main  volume  of  crime  was 
in  fact  agrarian,  and  I  have  also  shown  that  in  the 
previous  periods  to  which  I  have  adverted  agrarian 
crime  existed  of  the  same  class  and  springing  from 
the  same  cause  of  equal  and  even  of  greater  volume 
than  in  the  periods  into  which  your  Lordships  are 
inquiring.  I  have  established  that  with  the  record  of 
distress  there  was  recurrent  crime,  and  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  all  the  more,  because   your   Lordships 


will  recollect  that  in  the  present  case,  while  the 
Land  League  was  universal  in  Ireland  and  branches 
existed  in  every  county  and  every  parish,  the  crime 
attributed  to  it  is  local.  In  point  of  fact,  the  area  of 
the  crime  which  it  is  here  sought  to  attribute  to  the 
action  of  the  Land  League  under  the  direct  inspira- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  is  that  in 
which  there  was  distress  ;  while  crime  was  greatest 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  distress  prevailed. 
Tour  Lordships  may  not  know  at  the  moment,  but  wa 
have  definite  authority  for  defining  the  area  of  diS" 
tress,  that  definite  authority  being  the  action  of 
Parliament  in  1879  and  1880,  which  scheduled— for 
certain  purposes  to  which  I  will  hereafter  refer — the 
distressed  districts.  These  districts,  practically 
speaking,  were  the  main  part  of  Galway,  part  of 
Mayo,  part  of  Kerry,  part  of  Clare,  and  part  of  Cork. 
You  will  recollect,  my  Lords,  that  in  cross-examina- 
tion the  witnesses  were  pressed  as  to  whether  the 
greatest  crime  did  not  exist  in  the  most  distressed 
districts,  and  whether  outside  those  districts  where 
the  action  of  the  League  was  vigorous  there  was  not 
the  same  presence  of  crime.  The  Attorney-General  iu 
order  to  make  some  attempt  to  meet  that  suggestion 
called  one  or  two  witnesses  from  Wexford,  and  I 
think  one  or  two  from  Queen's  County,  to  speak  as  to 
some  cases  of  boycotting  and,  I  think,  some  cases  of 
violence.  I  am  entitled,  I  submit,  to  assume,  as  I 
believe  the  fact  is,  and  as  I  believe  the  statistics 
of  crime  put  in  show,  that  in  no  abnormal  sense  did 
crime — even  agrarian  crime — prevail  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  outside  the  comparatively  narrow  extent  of 
the  distressed  districts.  Having  dealt  with  these 
matters,  I  have  now  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  con- 
sider how  Parliament  has  dealt  with  this  land  ques- 
tion, which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  was  and 
is  at  the  root  of  the  difficulties  that  exist.  Let  mo 
make  this  broad  statement.  Before  the  Act  of 
Union  and  since  the  Act  of  Union  there  has  been 
a  unanimous  condemnation  by  every  writer  of 
the  existing  land  system  in  Ireland,  and  I  call  upon 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  dispute  my  assertioa 
to  produce  one  writer  of  authority  who  has  ever 
defended  the  land  system  as  it  has  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land. I  will  not  keep  your  Lordships'  attention  very 
long  on  this  matter  ;  bnt  I  may  say  that,  among  those 
who  have  condemned  the  system  and  attributed  to  its 
existence  much  of  the  evils  that  exist  in  Ireland,  are 
such  writers  of  authority  as  Bishop  Nicholson,  Dean 
Swift,  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Lord  Clare,  who 
answered  Grattan  in  an  appeal  he  made  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  the  Act  of 
Union.  Lord  Clare  used  these  remarkable  words  : — 
"I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  province 
of  Munster,  and  I  know  it  is  impossible  for 
human  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  the  miser- 
able peasantry.  I  know  that  the  unhappy  tenantry 
are  ground  to  powder  by  relentless  landlords."  I 
might  cite  the  authority  of  Archbishop  King,  of 
John    Wesley,     Dobbs,      Madden,     Arthur    Young,' 
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Lord  Townsend,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  of  Lord  Charletnont.  The  latter  says  : — 
"  The  ,  grievances  of  the  peasantry  are  exorbitant 
rent,  low  wages,  a  want  of  employment  in  a  country 
destitute  of  manufactories."  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  rich  gifts  of  nature  serve  only  to  tantalize  the 
peasantry  and  to  enrich  the  few,  while  lands  were 
subdivided  and  let  for  five  times  their  value. 
I  might  refer  also  to  Bishop  Woodward  and  to  George 
Cooper  among  the  other  authorities  before  the  Union. 
Since  the  Union  it  has  been  condemned  by  such 
authorities  as  Bingham  and  Wakefield,  the  latter  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  writers  on  Ireland.  I  might 
refer  also  to  report  after  report  of  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1819  and  in  1823,  to  reports  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  showing  the  condition 
of  the  cultivators,  as  well  as  to  Thomas  Drummond, 
to  the  Devon  Commission,  and  to  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis,  whom  I  have  already  quoted.  I  have 
already  referred  your  Lordships  to  the  remarkalle 
authority  of  Baron  Fletcher.  I  again  affirm  that, while 
there  has  been  this  unanimous  condemnation  of  tl;e' 
system,  nothing  was  done  by  the  State  to  protect  the 
tenant  from  the  rapacity  of  the  landlord  until  1870  ; 
and  I  challenge  the  disproof  of  that  proposition.  I 
say,  on  testimony  that  your  Lordship  has  already  had 
from  a  land  agent  of  experience  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land—Lord Kenmare's  agent — I  say  that  what  was  done 
even  then  had  no  widespread  effect.  Again,  I  remind 
you  of  what  I  previously  said,  but  its  importance  will 
justify  me  in  repeating  it — that  all  human  experience 
shows  that  you  may  have  a  bad  systero  of  law  in  which 
the  rights  of  one  class  of  the  community  may  be  by 
law  to  a  great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  another  class  ; 
but  you  may  in  a  healthy  community,  where  there  is 
existing  a  local  and  influential  public  opinion,  oper- 
ating among  the  classes  and  in  the  community — you  may 
have  a  law  in  its  letter  intolerable,  but  in  its  daily 
administration  moderate  in  the  exercise  of  rights,  und 
thus  produce  a  state  of  things  perfectly  tolerable.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  your  Lordships  that  while  the  law 
gave  no  protection  to  the  tenant,  the  unhappy  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  circumstances  of  the  country 
deprived  him  of  the  protection  which  a  healthy  public 
opinion  would  have  afforded  him  against  the  undue 
exercise  of  legal  rights.  I  will  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  confiscations,  although  many  commentators 
on  the  history  of  the  land  question  lay  stress  upon  the 
story  of  the  various  confiscations  in  Ireland.  The  only 
passing  comment  I  will  make  is  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  wholesale  confiscations  might  take  place,  inflict- 
ing great  injury  and  injustice  upon  individual  landed 
proprietors,  and  yet  the  general  progress  of  the  com- 
munity would  not  thereby  be  seriously  affected,  and 
of  that  class  has  been  the  history  of  the  confiscations 
for  the  most  part  that  have  occurred  in  England.  In  Ire- 
land the  history  of  confiscation  has  been  almost  entirely 
different,  for  it  amounted  not  only  to  the  confiscation 
of  individual  proprietors,  but  to  the  confiscation 
of  the    itatus   under   the    old   tribal  system    of   the 


whole  Irish  tenant  class.  It  amounted  not  only  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  landlords,  but  to 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into_  Ireland— a 
system  wholly  foreign  to  the  country,,  which  practi- 
cally altered,  and  altered  materially,  the  ttaius  of 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.  My  Lords,  1  have 
said  I  will  not  go  further  back  into  the  history  of 
the  question  than  that  one  passing  word.  In  1845 
the  Devon  Commission  made  its  report.  The  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  .December,  1843,  and  reported 
in  February,  1845,  and  it  takes  its  name  fi:om  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman— undoubtedly  a  man  Jjf  grea, 
ability — who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
He  showed  great  ability  in  the  conduct  of  that  inquiry. 
That  Conamission,  like  every  other  Commission  down 
to  the  latest,  has  been  in  the  main  a  landlords'  Com- 
mission— that  is  to  say,  one  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  persons  identified  with  the  landed  interest  or 
connected  with  it  in  some  way  or  other.  That  has 
been  the  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bessborough 
Commission,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  call  attention 
in  a  moment.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Commis- 
sions were  the  worse  because  they  were  composed  in 
that  manner,  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  if  they  were 
to  be  taken  from  the  Landlord  class,  it  was  desirable 
that  they  should  not  be  taken  frcm  the  Irish  land- 
lords, on  the  other  hand,  as  English  landlords  they 
approached  the  question  without  any  antecedent 
knowledge  and  with  a  disposition  to  suppose  the  same 
state  of  things  prevailed  as  in  England.  Under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  a  digest 
of  that  part  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland  was  published.  It  amounts  to 
t.  very  large  Blue-took,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
your  Lordships  at  length.  In  the  preliminary  report 
this  sentence  occurs  :— 

"  The  whole  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  taken  by 
the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  mutual  relation 
existing  between  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land 
in  Ireland  is  at  once  conclusive,  painfully  interesting, 
and  most  portentous  in  its  character.  It  proves  that 
the  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  respective  interests 
of  both  those  classes, call  loudly  for  a  cautious  but  imme- 
diate adjustment  of  the  grave  questions  at  issue  between 
them.  In  every  district  of  the  country  we  find  that  a 
widely-spread  aud  daily-increasing  conflict  as  to  the 
respective  rights  and  claims  of  those  classes  exists  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  conviction  that, 
unless  they  be  distinctly  defined  and  respected,  much 
social  disorder  and  national  inconvenience  must  inevit- 
ably be  the  consequence." 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  face  of  that  solemn 
warning,  nothing  was  done.     It  goes  on  : — 

"It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  effect  of  this 
system  is  a  practical  assumption  by  the  tenant  of  a 
joint  proprietorship  in  the  land — although  those  land- 
lords who  acquiesce  in  it  do  not  acknowledge  to  them- 
selves this  broad  fact — and  that  the  tendency  is 
gradually  to  convert  the  proprietor  into  a  mere  rent- 
charger,  having  an  indefinite  and  declining  annuity,  or 
the  lord  of  a  copyhold." 
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"  In  the  North  " — speaking  of  tenant-right — "  where  it 
is  admitted,  agrarian  crimes  are  rare.  In  other  places 
where  it  is  resisted  they  areof  common  occurrence."  Let 
me  here  point  out,  my  Lords,  that  the  ground  upon  which 
rests  the  justification  for  the  claim  of  tenant-right  in 
'  the  North  is  precisely  the  same  ground  which  exists 
For  it  in  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  is  based 
upon  the  fact,  the  essential  fact,  speaking  broadly  and 
generally,  that  whereas  in  England  the  farm  is  let 
fully  equipped,  that  whereas  in  England  the  landlord 
has  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  from  year  to  year 
for  farm  buildings,  gates,  fences,  and  improvements  of 
that  sort,  all  those  things,  broadly  speaking,  are  the 
work  of  the  tenant  in  Ireland.  Lord  Devon  proceeds 
to  warn  the  proprietors.     Be  says  : — 

**  Landowners  donot  appearawareof  the  peril  which 
thus  threatens  their  property,  and  which  must  increase 
everyday,  thattheydeferto  establish  the  rights  of  the 
tenant  on  a  definite  and  equitable  footing.  They  do  not 
perceive  that  the  present  tenant-right  of  Ulster  is  an 
embryo  copyhold.  They  do  not  perceive  that  the  dis- 
organized state  of  Tipperary  and  the  agrarian  combi- 
nation throughout  Ireland  are  but  a  methodized  war 
to  obtain  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  or  that  an  esta- 
blished practice  not  only  may,  but  must,  erect  itself 
finally  into  law  ;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  analyze  this  growing  practice  will  soon  perceive 
how  inevitable  that  consequence  must  be  in  the 
present  case,  unless  the  practice  itself  be  superseded  by 
a  substitute  that  shall  put  the  whole  question  on  a 
sound,  equitable,  and  invigorating  basis." 

your  Lordship"  cannot  fail  to  see  fhat,  while  the  mind 
of  the  Commissioner,  Lord  Devon,  was  struck  with 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it,  yet,  importing  his  own 
notions  of  the  rights  of  property,  he  is  struggling  to 
suggest  the  present  necessity  for  an  eauicable  adjust- 
ment of  this  que.stion.  There  are  many  other  passages 
I  should  gladly  ]  ike  to  read  to  your  Lordships  in  the 
same  sense,  but  I  will  not  do  so.  Lord  Devon  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  evidence  as  to  the  connexion 
between  the  state  of  the  law  and  crime  in  Ireland, 
and  he  says  that  the  great  majority  of  the  outrages 
mentioned  in  the  evidence  appeared  to  have  arisen 
from  the  endeavours  of  the  peasantry  to  convert  the 
possession  of  the  land  into  an  indefeasible  title,  and 
that  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Ulster  witnesses  appeared 
to  be  that  any  systematicattempttodestroy  the  tenant- 
right  would  be  attended  with  much  danger  to  thepeace 
of  the  country.  Kemembering  the  way  this  case  has 
been  presented,  my  Lords,  let  me  read  the  follow- 
ing :— 

**  It  farther  appears  from  the  evidence  that  ven- 
geance is  more  frequently  directed  against  the  incom- 
ing tenant  than  against  the  landlord  or  agent — that 
in  some  cases  sectarian  prejudices  are  mingled  with 
the  other  causes  producing  outrages.  There  can  be 
verv  little  doubt,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
whole  evidence,  that  the  real  original  source  of 
aerarian  outrage,  as  well  as  of  most  other  national 
disorders  that  exist  in  Ireland,  is  the  disproportion 
between  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour,  and  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  profitable  modes  of  applying 
such  labour.    The   possession   of  land,  however  small 


its  extent,  had  become  the  only  security  for  a  supply 
of  food,  and  to  lose  that  secnrity  was,  in  fact,  to 
risk  the  very  existence  of  the  family  from  which  it 
was  taken.  Hence  most  occupiers  of  the  land  have 
been  interested  in  one  common  and  well  understood 
cause,  which,  without  any  expressed  agreement,  was 
well  calculated  to  produce  among  them  that  uniformity 
of  action  which  is  found  to  prevail  in  Ireland  in 
resisting  the  exercise  of  legal  rights." 

My  Lords,  some  remarkable  evidence  was  given  bj 
one  witness,  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention. 
It  was  another  Mr.  Hancock,  a  brother  of  Dr.  Neilson 
Hancock,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  He  had 
for  years  been  the  agent  for  the  estate  of  the  late 
Lord  Lurgan,  which  was  situated  in  Ulster. 
He  gave  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  very 
much  in  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Devon  refers  to  it  ; 
he  said  "  tenant-right  is  a  real  security  for  the  peace 
of  Ulster."  He  pointed  out  that  the  presence  of 
manufactures  in  Ulster  had  to  some  extent  lessened 
the  demand  for  land  in  Ulster,  at  least  in  the  sense 
of  not  making  it  the  same  necessity  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  people  ;  but  he  used  this  extraordinary 
language.  He  said  : — "  If  there  were  any  systematic 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  tenant-right  of  the 
tenants  of  Ulster,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  force 
enough  at  the  Horse  Guards  to  put  it  down."  The 
same  witness  again,  on  the  eve  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  was  consulted,  and  he  said  : — 

"  I  repeat  with  greater  emphasis,  after  a  further 
experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  what  1  said 
before  the  Devon  Commission  ;  and  I  say  that,  having 
had  some  30  years'  experience  of  the  management  of  a 
large  estate  in  Ulster,  upon  which  crime  has  been 
lowest,  upon  which  distress  has  been  lowest,  and  upon 
which  the  police  force  has  been  lower  than  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  said  nothing  was  done  ;  but 
much  was  attempted.  I  gave  yourLordshipsyesterOay  the 
names  of  some  men  who  had  made  attempts — John  Craw- 
ford, Lucas,  Duffy,  George  Henry  Moore,  Isaac  Butt, 
and  one  name  I  had  forgotten,  but  which  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  before,  for  he  laboured  earnestly  and 
zealously  on  this  qnestion — the  late  Mr.  Justice  Shee, 
What  was  the  fate  of  these  attempts,  my  Lords  ? 
Parliament  crowded  with  other  affairs,  the  minds  of 
men  occupied  with  matters  which  they  regarded  as  of 
graver  moment,  they  did  not  realize  the  importance  to 
the  neace  of  Ireland  and  the  contentment  of  the 
people  involved  in  this  question.  The  result  was  that 
not  one  of  these  attempts  was  successful.  Some  of 
them  may  have  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
none  of  them  ever  issued  as  law  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  I  am  not  making  in  this  case,  as  your  Lord- 
ships  are  well  aware,  any  attack  upon  either  political 
party.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  misgo^ernment 
of  the  country,  arising  from  a  wane  of  appreciation  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  from  a  misunder- 
standing 01  the  needs  of  the  country  ;  and  I  gladly 
say  that  it  was  an  eminent  man  and  lawyer  of  the 
Tory  party  who  showed  as  much  foresight  and  as  keen 
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an  appreciation  of  the  importance  oi'  this  question  as 
any  of  the  other  men  I  have  named — I  mean  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Napier,  who  was  member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  this  country  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. Then,  my  Lords,  next  in  order  comes  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  inquiring  into  the 
state  of  crime  in  certain  districts  in  Ireland  in  1852, 
This  is  remarkable,  because  that  committee  was  not 
appointed  to  consider  the  land  question,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  official  witnesses  called  before  that 
committee  declared  that  the  land  question  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  trouble  that  existed  in  Ireland  at  that 
time.  Nay,  they  go  the  length  of  saying  that  "  any 
concessiou  to  the  Irish  tenant  class  will  only  create 
disorder  by  giving  them  greater  conDdence."  And 
yet  you  have  from  the  Commission  a  recommendation 
declaring  the  need  for  legislation  on  the  subject  ! 
An  intermediate  Act  was  passed  before  we  come  to 
the  Land  Act,  which  was  a  retrograde  Act.  That  was 
the  Act  known  as  Deasy's  Act,  passed  in  1860,  at  a 
time  when  Irish  Parliamentary  representation  stood, 
indeed,  at  a  very  low  and  discredited  ebb  ;  for  the 
country  had  not  recovered  the  shock,  the  want  of 
faith  created  by  the  betrayal  of  the  so-called 
opposition  party  created  in  1862.  This  was  an  Act, 
as  were  the  otherActs  passed  up  to  the  time  of  which 
I  am  now  speaking,  which  was  passed  to  help  the 
landlords,  and  was  not  one,  as  I  shall  show  your 
Lordships  presently  on  high  authority,  passed  for  the 
protection  of  the  tenants.  It  gave  certain  facilities 
in  the  matter  of  proceedings  in  ejectment.  It  recog- 
nized and  formulated  what  had  been  the  existing 
law,  unknown  in  this  country  and  unknown,  I  believe, 
in  Scotland — I  mean  the  right  of  ejectment,  pure  and 
simple,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  There  is  no  such 
thing  known  to  our  law,  yet  it  has  been  the  law  for 
years  in  Ireland.  Our  law  is  that  the  landlord  can 
recover  possession  of  the  land  as  for  condition 
broken,  bat  upon  the  letting,  pure  and  simple,  of 
land  without  written  contracts  or  conditions  of  re- 
entry, he  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  But,  my  Lords — I  may  be  out  of 
date  a  little  in  referring  to  this— perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  Act  passed  in  relation  to  Ireland  and  the 
land  question  was  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1848 — I 
mean  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act.  It  was  supposed 
that  all  that  was  wanted  in  Ireland  was  what  is 
called  the  introduction  of  capital,  that  all  that  was 
wanted  in  Ireland  was  to  dispossess,  to  get  rid  of,  the 
ancient  owners  of  the  land,  who  had  by  their  own  im- 
providence or  by  the  extravagance  of  their  ancestors 
become  wholly  overwhelmed  by  debt  and  unable  to 
discharge  those  duties  which  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected, according  to  English  opinion,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property.  A  more  complete  misconcep- 
tion of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  than  is  apparent 
by  looking  at  the  terms  of  that  Act  could  hardly  be 
pointed  to.  For  what  did  this  Act  do  ?  I  wish  it  to 
bo  understood,  ray  Lords,  that   in   all   this    I  am  not 


denouncing  all  Irish  landlords,  nor  am  I  classing 
them  together  in  one  general  body.  There  are  men 
among  them  who,  I  doubt  not,  have  struggled  under 
difficult  conditions  to  do  their  duty,  and  I  believe 
therd  are  many  men  among  them  who  are  safEering. 
less  for  their  own  sins  than  for  the  evils  of  the  system 
under  which  they  have  lived,  and  for  the  sins  of  theij 
fathers.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  Act?  It  ii 
hardly  conceivable  that  a  Legislature  irarporting  to 
deal  with  Ireland  should  have  so  misconceived  the 
condition  of  things  as  to  have  passed  that  Act.  For 
what  did  it  do  ?  It  sold  the  estates  of  the  bankrupt 
landlords  to  men  with  fresh  capital  who  were  jobbers 
in  land,  with  the  accumulated  improvements  of  the 
tenants  and  without  the  slightest  protection  against 
the  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  those  improvements. 
My  Lords,  that  Act  was  intended,  I  doubt  not,  to 
effect  good.  It  proved  a  curse  and  a  grievous  evil. 
It  is  true  to  say,  and  there  is  no  one  who  will  dispute 
the  statement,  that  among  the  worst  cases  of  landlord 
oppression  in  Ireland  have  been  the  cases  of  the  men 
who,  with  fresh  capital,  came  and  bought  these 
estates,  looking  to  the  percentage  returns  they  could 
get  for  -  their  money — jobbers  in  land,  who  were  not 
restrained  by  any  feelings  of  kindness  springing 
from  an  ancient  connexion  between  an  ancient 
tenantry  and  an  ancient  proprietary.  Landlord  after 
landlord  sold  his  estate  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  the  low  rentals  were  actually  held  out  as 
an  inducement  to  the  purchaser,  as  well  as  the 
possibility  that  he  might  by  another  turn  of  the  screw 
raise  the  rents.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a  sad  and  piteous 
proof  of  the  utter  ignorance  that  prevailed,  as  I  say 
boldly,  6ven  in  the  minds  of  men  who  were  well  in- 
tentioned,  of  what  were  the  needs  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion in  this  regard.  My  Lords,  in  1870  the  first  Act 
which  gave  any  protection  to  the  Irish  tenants  was 
passed.  I  might  and  can  deal  with  it  very  shortly. 
It  to  some  extent  recognized  and  the  legalized  Ulster 
tenant'  custom  in  Ulster,  where  that  custom  was  shown 
to  prevail  ;  and  as  regards  the  parts  of  Ireland  where 
it  did  not  prevail,  it  provided  that  where,  by  process 
of  arbitrary  or  capricious  eviction,  a  landlord  ejected 
his  tenant,  he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  him,  subject 
to  the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  Judge,  a  certain 
measure  of  compensation  for  the  loss  he  incurred  in 
quitting  his  farm.  Now,  my  Lords,  that  that  Act  was 
well  intended  nobody  can  doubt.  It  left  the  House 
of  Commons  stronger  and  more  protective  than  it 
returned  to  it  ;  for  again  in  the  House  of  Lords  it 
was  to  a  considerable  degree  emasculated.  What  this 
Act  did  not  do  is  this.  It  had  no  provision  against 
arbitrary  and  excessive  increases  of  rent.  It  gave  to 
the  tenant  in  certain  events  an  opportunity  of  getting 
some  compensation  if  he  quitted  his  farm  ;  but  when 
your  Lordships  are  reminded  that  the  farm,  the  hold- 
ing, is  the  thing  to  which  a  man  looks  for  his  own 
support  and  that  of  his  family,  yon  will  see  Ijhat  he 
could  only  get  compensation  in  an  extreme  and  rare 
case,  when   he    was    willing   to  give  up  that  which 
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seemed  to  offer  to  him  the  only  means  of  subsistence 
for  himself  and  his  family.  I  may  pass  this,  my 
Lords,  without  labouring  the  point,  because  sub- 
sequent Commissions,  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  recognized  that  this  Act  was  absolutely  and 
wholly  ineffective  for  the  purpose  at  which  it  was 
aimed.  I  do  not  desire  to  keep  referring  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard  before  your  Lordships,  but 
he  expressed  an  opinion  substantially  to  that  effect  ; 
and  I  say  broadly  that  the  number  of  cases  which 
came  under  this  intended  protective  Act  was  small, 
the  compensation  was  considered  too  inadequate  to 
have  a  general  effect  upon  the  community  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Act  itself  was  of  a  very  limited  character 
and  extent.  Not  only  did  it  not^  provide  against 
arbitrary  and  excessive  increases  of  rent,  but  it 
excluded  a  large  class  even  from  its  protective  pro- 
visions— that  is  to  say,  it  afforded  no  protection  to 
leaseholders.  The  tenants  and  the  landlords  might 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  that  power  was  largely  availed  of — nay, more, 
as  subsequent  Commissions  and  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  shown,  the  landlords  availed  themselves  largely 
of  this  loophole.  Leases,  were  forced  upon  the  tenants 
wholesale,  and  contracts  were  made  by  the  tenants 
contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  this  fact,  that  so  little  was  this  Act 
regarded  as  any  substantial  approach  to  a  settlement 
of  the  grave  difficulties  involved  in  this  question  that 
the  Irish  members — I  mean  that  section  of  them  who 
may  be  said  to  represent  more  particularly  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland— so  far  from  supporting  this  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Liberal  party  and  strongly  opposed  by  the 
opposite  party,  walked  out  of  the  House,  protesting 
that  it  was  wholly  inadequate  to  be  of  any  real  good 
to  the  country.  There  is  one  other  provision  in  that 
Act,  my  Lords,  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  and  it  is 
this.  I  have  said  that  compensation  was  not  given 
except  in  the  case  of  eviction,  which  is  universally 
true,  and  that  there  was  no  provision  against  arbitrary 
and  excessive  increases  of  rent  ;  but  there  was  one 
exception  which  I  should  like  to  mention,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  case  of  lettings  under  the  value  of  £.50  a 
year  there  was  a  power  given  to  the  judicial 
tribunal,  where  the  rent  was  exorbitant,  to  give  com- 
pensation to  a  tenant  on  quitting  his  holding.  Even 
in  such  a  case  as  that — even  then,  that  word  ' '  ex- 
orbitant "  was  wrongly  interpreted  ;  because  what 
is  "  exorbitant  "  taken  to  mean  ?  A  landlord  might 
well  say  that  the  rent  was  not  exorbitant,  because, 
if  the  tenant  in  possession  had  not  agreed  to 
pay  it,  hundreds  of  others  could  have  been 
found  to  take  the  farm  and  pay  the  same  rent. 
My  Lords,  we  find  that  again  referred  to  in  the  re- 
ports of  subsequent  Commissions,  and  also  referred  to 
in  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament,  where  the  use  of 
that  word  "  exorbitant  "  is  pointed  to  as  having  pre- 
vented any  real  and  general  application  of  that  statute 
for  the  protection  of  the  tenants.    So   far   up   to  the 


year  1870.  Before  I  leave  this  period,  I  should  like, 
as  I  have  the  book  here,  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  what  I  have  already  adverted  to  but  have 
not  read.  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  JohnHancock, 
given  originally  in  1843  before  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion. In  the  course  of  his  evidence  Mr.  Hancock  says 
this  : — 

"  I  consider  tenant-right  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity, because  it  establishes  a  security  in  the  possession 
of  land,  and  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate 
without  any  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord.  It  likewise  affords  the  best  security  for  his 
rent,  as  arrears  are  always  allowed  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  the  occupier  receives  for  tenant- 
right.  It  is  very  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  for  almost  every  man  has  a  stake  in  the 
community,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  agrarian 
.outrages  as  well  as  riots.  The  laws  are  more  re- 
spected ;  there  are  none  of  those  reckless,  daring 
men,  who  are  ready  for  any  deed  under  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  situation  cannot  be  worse  ;  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  is  more  respected,  and  imprisonment 
has  greater  terrors,  from  the  fact  that  almost  any 
tenant  can  procure  bail  for  his  future  appearance  in 
Court  or  his  future  good  behaviour.  There  is  never 
any  instance  of  forfeited  recognizance.  An  arrest  is 
therefore  a  much  more  serious  matter  in  this  than  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  ;  for,  as  there  is  less  risk 
(from  his  sbako)  of  the  offender  flying,  so  here  the 
degradation  is  more  keenly  felt,'and  parties  often  sub- 
scribe and  bring  actions  against  magistrates  for  false 
arrest  and  imprisonment  ;  whereas,  where  no  tenant- 
right  exists  the  first  step  is  the  arrest  to  prevent 
escape,  and,  secondly,  the  consideration  of  the  cause. 
Imprisonment  and  contamination  with  bad  characters 
are  thus  more  frequent.  The  magistrates  cannot  have 
the  same  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ;  and, 
when  acts  of  oppression  occur,  revenge  is  taken,  not 
by  an  appeal  to  the  civil  Court  for  damages,  but  by 
combination  and  an  appeal  to  force,  waylaying,  and 
murder.  The  necessity  of  distress  for  rent,  a  fruitful 
source  of  riots  and  broken  heads,  is  also  obviated  by 
the  tenant-right,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of 
arrears.  The  landlords  are  compelled  to  recognize 
tenant-right,  as  in  several  instances  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  have  refused  to  allow  tenant-right, 
the  incoming  tenant's  house  has  been  burned,  his 
cattle  houghed,  or  his  crops  trodden  down  by  night. 
The  disallowance  of  tenant-right,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
always  attended  with  outrage.  A  landlord  cannot  even 
resume  possession  to  himself  without  paying  it.  In 
fact,  it  is  one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity  ;  and,  if 
systematic  efforts  were  made  amongst  the  proprietors  of 
Ulster  to  invade  tenant-right,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse  Guards  sufficient 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  province  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  all  the  improvements  have  been  effected  at 
the  expense  of  the  tenant,  it  is  perfectly  right  that 
this  tenant-right  should  exist  ;  his  money  has  been 
laid  out  on  the  faith  of  compensation  in  that  shape." 

My  Lords,  having  given  that  evidence  in  1843-44,  Mr, 
Hancock  appends  to  it  a  supplementary  note  in  1869, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"My  evidence  in  1844  was  prepared  under  tha 
advice,  and  with  the  concurrence,  of  the  late  Lord 
Lurgan,  a  warm   and  true  friend  of  Ireland,  who  was 
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foi'  25  years  in  possession  of  his  estates,  and  as  a  resi- 
dent landlord  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  their 
development.  The  evidence  was  well  and  cordially 
received  by  the  tenants  ;  and  I  now  confirm  the  same 
by  25  more  years'  experience,  thus  giving  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  nearly  50  years  of  an  estate  in 
Ulster,  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  on  which  tenant-right,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
progress  prevail  ;  on  which  all  religions  have  ever 
been  treated  with  perfect  equality  and  respect,  and 
on  which  the  police  force  numbers  less  than  half 
the  average  stationed  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country." 

In  this  same  volume  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Act  of 
1870  which  was  then  in  course  of  preparation,  and  I 
shall  have  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  very 
remarkable  piece  of  information  with  regard  to  it. 
The  Government  of  the  day  were  preparing  for  their 
legislation  in  1870,  and  they  were  anxious,  of  course, 
to  have  the  best  information  and  guidance  that  experi- 
ence and  figures  could  give  them, and  accordingly  there 
were  submitted  to  Mr.  TV.  Neilson  Hancock  a 
number  of  questions.  One  of  those  questions  was 
this  : — 

"  Can  any,  and  if  any  what,  relations  be  traced, 
county  by  county,  or  district  by  district,  between  the 
number  of  evictions  and  the  number  of  agrarian  out- 
rages, of  threatening  notices,  or  of  other  indications 
of  like  nature  ?  " 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hancock's  answer  to  that  question  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  The  most  important  relation  between  the  number 
of  evictions  and  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  and 
threatening  letters  is  that  Shown,  by  tho  numbers  of 
each  from  year  to  year  as  presented  in  No.  1  diagram, 
founded  on  the  statistics  of  all  the  counties.  The 
correspondence  in  the  general  direction  of  the  curves 
is  very  obvious  and  remarkable.  The  curve  in- 
dicating murderous  offences,  being  founded  not  on 
large  averages  but  on  individual  cases,  is  naturally 
more  subject  to  sudden  variations  than  the  other 
curves." 

And  in  the  diagram  annexed  to  his  printed  answer  are 
curved  lines  representing  respectively  the  number  of 
evictions,  threatening  notices,  and  murderous  offences. 
The  general  comparative  result  is  most  remarkable. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Hancock  is  further  asked  a  question  in 
relation  to  the  effect  of  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
custom,  and,  in  reply,  he  points  out  that  in  Ulster  in 
certain  defined  counties,  such  as  Derry,  Antrim,  and 
Down,  the  tenant-right  custom  has  grown  almost  into 
the  strength  of  law  ;  that  in  the  remaining  counties  of 
Ulster  a  claim  to  tenant-right  is  mado  and  is  generally 
recognized,  but  not  uniformly  so,  and  ho  gives  most 
remarkable  figures  showing  that  in  tho  counties  where 
the  right  is  recognized  as  having  almost  the  force  of 
law,  agrarian  crime  and  outrage  is  almost  unknown, 
while  it  prevails  more  or  less  in  the  remaining 
counties.  These  statements  are  contained  in  documents 
which  were  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  and  which 
were  compiled  for  the  information  of  the  then 
Ministry  of  the  day.  The  documents  may, 
therefore,    be     accepted    as    the    authentic    record 


of    the    views    of    men    of    very    wide    experience 
of      the      subjects      they      were      dealing      with. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
most  important  part  of  this  case — X  mean    to  the  state 
of   things    which   existed   in    1879,   when   the   Land 
League   was   established.     If   I  am  able  to  show  youi 
Lordships— and  I  can  rely  only,or  almost  only,  for  my 
present  purpose  upon  Government  reports  or  reports  o£ 
that  nature— that  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  that 
time    was    that    cruel    distress  was  rife   and  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  small  farming  class — I   am  speaking 
principally  of    the  west  and  south — was  of  an  intense 
character,   so    intense  that  the  credit,  upon  which  in 
previous    years    they  had   practically  lived  when  the 
small   shopkeepers  had   supplied  them  with  food,  bad 
been  withdrawn — if  I  show  your    Lordships  that   1879, 
following  tho  two  bad  years  of  1877  and  1878,  was  the 
worst  year  since  the  famine  of  1846,  that  the  statistics 
relating  to  it  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  marriages 
and  the  highest  percentage  of  deaths,  I  think  I  shall 
have    disclosed    to  your  Lordships   a  state   of  things 
from  which  this   conclusion  is  inevitable — that  either 
there   was   need    and  justification  for  a   strong,   open 
combination    of    the    tenant   class  for  their  own  in- 
terests,   standing    side    by   side,    the   weak    and    the 
strong   together,    or    that,  if   there  had  not  been  that 
strong  combination,  there  would  have  been  a  repetition, 
on  a   larger  and  more  grievous  scale,  of  the  tithe  war 
of    1832-5,  of   sporadic  warfare  over  the  whole  of  the 
country   or    over  the   greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  constant  source  of  bloody  contests  with  the  forces 
of    the    Executive.      I  have  said  that  the  years  1877 
and    1878   were   bad   ones,  and  I  shall  by-and-hy  prove 
that    they  were   by    figures  which    I   shall  lay  before 
your    Lordships.     I    have    said    that   the    shopkeepers 
withdrew   credit    from   the  small  farmers,  and  I  shall 
prove    that    by   the   Government  reports.     People  who 
took    a    superficial   view  of  things — and  at  the  time  I 
am    referring  to   the    very  Ministers  themselves  were 
ill-intormod — were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  was 
that  in  the  distressed  districts  of  Ireland  there  was  at 
that  time  an  increase  in  tho  amount  of  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  and   other  banks.    The  truth,  however,  is 
not    far  to  seek.     It   is  this — that  the  money  was  not 
deposited    in    the    banks  by  the  wretched,  struggling 
farmers,  but  by  the  dealers  and  small  capitalists  who 
make    their   money    in    trade,    in    cattle-dealing,   in 
Shopkeeping,  and  in  money-lending.    When  once  trade 
is  checked,  when  once  the  sense  of  insecurity  becomes 
widespread,  there  is  immediately  a  withdrawal  of  the 
diffusion  of  capital,  which  must   find  its  resting  place 
somewhere,  and  that   is  what  occurred  in  1879,  when 
the    capital    found   its   way   into  the  banks.    But,  my 
Lords,    side    by  side   with  that,  what  was  the  state  of 
things  with   regard  to  the  landlords'  action  ?    Just  as 
in    the   years  following  the  famine  years    ejectments 
multiplied    as   well   as  threats   of  ejectments,    so    it 
was  in  1879,  1880,  1881,  and  1882.     I  shall  give  youi 
Lordships  the  figures  presently.     I  have  said  alreadj 
that   it  is  not  any  part  of  my  purpose  to  cast  whole< 
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sale  condemnation  upon  the  landlords.  Tbey  suffered 
— unquestionably  they  suffered.  But  either  from  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  their  duties  or  from  want  of 
means  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  duties,  or  perhaps 
from  a  combination  of  both,  they  certainly  played 
neither  a  patriotic  nor  a  generous  part  as  compared 
with  the  course  taken  by  English  landlords.  I  will 
refer,  my  Lords,  to  what  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge — the  mode  in  which  English  landlords 
met  their  tenants  during  the  time  of  depression,  which 
was  equally  felt  by  landlords  in  both  countries.  The 
depression  in  England  was  met  by  the  landlords  with 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  position  of  their  tenants 
and  by  reductions  orer  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  greater  than  even  the  first  reductions  in  Ireland 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Land 
Court,  because  reductions  of  25  per  cent,  in  England 
are  certainly  equal  to  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  in 
Ireland.  The  English  landlord  has  still  to  have  his 
hand  in  his  pocket, but  in  Ireland  the  landlords,  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  want  of  generous  con- 
sideration, pressed  their  tenants  and  did  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case  with  any  promptness  nor  until 
the  pressure  of  agitation  forced  them  to  do  their  duty. 
Your  Lordships  must,  of  course,  understand  that  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Irish  landlords  as  a  class  and  a  body, 
and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not 
exceptions  among  them.  May  I  put  this  one  vieW  to 
your  Lordships  in  relation  to  this  question  ?  There 
are  three  interestswhichdirectly  bearupon,or  whichare 
concerned  in,  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  There  is 
the  labourer  who  works  upon  it  for  his  daily  wage, 
there  is  the  farmer  who  cultivates  it  and  who  em- 
ploys the  labourer  upon  it — in  Ireland  these  two  classes 
are  commonly  the  same — and  there  is  the  landlord 
who  gets  his  rent  from  his  tenant  for  the  occupation 
of  the  land.  If  one  of  these  three  classes  must  come 
to  the  wall,  which  of  the  three  is  it  to  be  ?  1  say 
that  the  labourer,  who  is  depending  for  his  daily  wage 
to  put  food  into  his  own  mouth  and  into  the  mouths 
of  his  wife  and  children,  must  have  his  daily  wage 
for  his  daily  work.  Who  comes  next  ?  The  man  who 
tills  the  land  and  by  whose  labour,  capital,  and  skill 
it  is  rendered  productive.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  he  is 
only  one  remove  from  the  labourer — and  he  also  must 
have  the  means  to  obtain  food  and  clothing  for  him-< 
self  and  his  family.  And  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
question,  in  the  ordinary  just  conception  of  English- 
men, of  Irishmen,  and  of  men  all  over  the  world — I 
care  nothing  about  the  so-called  sanctity  of  contract — 
there  is  the  rent — which  is  truly  the  economic  rent— 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  farm 
after  providing  for  the  daily  wage  of  the  day  labourer 
and  at  least  a  decent  subsistence  for  the  man  who 
by  the  hands  of  his  labourer  and  by  the  hands  of 
himself  and  his  family  tills  the  land  and  gives  it 
value.  My  Lords,  that  is  not  the  view  which  has 
been  taken,  or  which  has  been  acted  upon,  by  Irish 
landlords,  nor  was  it  the  view  until  late  years  taken 
by  the    Irish   tenants.    The    result    has  been,  broadly 


speaking,  that  the  Irish  tenant — I  am  merely  speak- 
ing of  the  smaller  class  of  farmers,  who  most  need 
protection — has  been  reduced  in  his  surroundings  of 
house,  clothing,  and  food  -to  a  sordid  condition — a  con- 
dition which  has  been  truly  described — I  can  cite 
recent  authority  for  the  statement — as  the  worst 
clothed,  the  worst  fed,  and  the  worst  housed  of  any 
class  in  the  civilized  world.  My  Lords,  there  is  in 
Ireland  what  is  called  the  Local  Government  Board, 
an  ofiScial,  governmental,  non-representative  board, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
some  of  the  reports  of  that  body.  I  will  refer,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  eighth  annual  report  from  the 
central  authority  in  Dublin,  dated  the  17th  of  April, 
1880,  the  writers  of  which  were,  therefore,  con- 
versant with  the  state  of  things  in  1879.  I  may  in 
passing  state  that  the  figures  relating  to  relief  in 
workhouses  show  that  that  relief  was  greater  in  1879-80 
than  it  had  been  in  1878-9,  greater  in  1878-9  than  it 
had  been  in  1877-8,  and  greater  in  1877-8  than  it  had 
been  in  1876-7.  The  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to 
outdoor  relief.    The  report  states  : — 

"  In  our  report  for  1878,  we  were  called  on  to  re- 
port a  change  in  the  other  direction  ;  the  average 
daily  number  of  inmates  being  1,441  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  attributable,  as  we  then  observed,  to 
the  indifferent  harvest  of  1877,  and  to  the  inclemency 
and  wetness  of  the  subsequent  season.  In  our  report 
for  1879,  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  showed 
an  increase  of  3,318  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  in  this  report  the  average  daily  number  of  inmates 
shows  an  increase  of  3,952  over  that  of  last  year. 

"  The  outdoor  relief  average  for  the  year  1879  was 
2,727  over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  average  for  the 
present  year  is  3,355  over  that  of  last  year. 

"  The  returns  up  to  the  28th  of  February,  in  regard 
to  the  workhouse  inmates,  sSow  an  increase  of  5,891 
over  the  number  relieved  at  W>e  same  time  last  year  ; 
and  in  respect  of  outdoor  relief,  an  increase  of 
15,401,  being  a  total  increase  of  21,292. 

"  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
relief  afforded  on  the  28th  of  February,  1880,  and  the 
1st  of  March,  1879  :— 

'•  February  28,  1880,  indoor  59,870,  and  outdooi 
57,584,  making  a  total  of  117,454  ;  March  1,  1879, 
indoor  53,979,  and  outdoor  42,183,  making  a  total  of 
96,162  ;  showing  an  increase  in  indoor  relief  of  5,891, 
and  in  outdoor  relief  of  15,401,  making  a  total  of 
21,292. 

"  This  increase  in  the  numbers  relieved  does  not, 
however,  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  distress 
which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Ireland  during  the  past  winter,  the  poor  in  many  dis- 
tricts having  been  supported  and  provided  with  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  from  funds  supplied  by  the  committee 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Relief  Fund,  by  the 
Mansion-house  Committee,  and  from  other  charitable 
sources. 

"  During  the  month  of  August  last  unfavourable 
reports  reached  us  as  to  the  state  of  the  potato  crop 
and  the  supply  of  turf  throughout  Ireland,  and,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject,  we 
directed  our  inspectors  to  report  to  us  on  the  state  of 
the  potato  crop,  the  general  harvest,  the  sufficiency  of 
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the  supply  of  tnrf  saved  by  the  peasantry  for  their 
wants  during  the  ■winter  and  spring,  and  on  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. From  these  reports,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix,  it  appeared  that  the  potato  crop  was  almost 
everywhere  deficient  in  quantity,  inferior  in  quality, 
and  affected  by  blight,  and  that,  upon  the  whole, there 
was  not  more  than  half  an  average  crop  ;  that  the 
general  harvest  was  inferior,  and  that  the  crops  (with 
the  exception  of  the  oat  crop,  which  was  good  and 
plentiful)  were  generally  deficient,  and  below  those 
of  the  previous  year  ;  the  supply  of  turf  was  every- 
where found  to  be  insufScient,  and  much  suffering 
was  anticipated  from  want  of  fuel." 
That  did  not  refer  to  scarcity  of  turf,  but  to  the 
wet  season  which  prevented  the  turf  from  properly 
drying. 

"  In  regard  to  the  'prospects  of  the  poorer  classes, 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  would 
be  great  distress  in  certain  districts,  and  an  increased 
demand  for  relief,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  and  the  scarcity  of  employment  ;  the 
farmers  were  reported  to  b#  unable  to  pay  for  labour 
in  consequence  of  their  straitened  circumstances, 
occasioned  by  the  low  prices  obtained  for  cattle,  and 
by  stoppage  of  their  credit,  and  many  of  them  were 
found  to  be  already  deeply  in  debt  to  money  lenders 
and  shopkeepers." 

They  then,  my  Lords,  proceed  with  a  number  of 
general  considerations,  but  they  proceed  to  deal  with 
the  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  apprehend 
there  was  the  most  grievous  distress.  I  will  draw 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  parts  of  the  country 
specially  named.     (Reading)  : — 

"  We  were  thus  always  cognizant  of  the  extent  of 
the  poverty  and  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  distressed  districts,  as  well  as  of  the  action  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  the  discharge  of  their  import- 
ant functions  ;  these  special  reports  contain  so  much 
interesting  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country 
that  we  should  have  been  glad  to  publish  them  all  in 
the  appendix, but  finding  them  too  voluminous,  we  have 
selected  one  report  relating  to  each  union  in  the 
counties  Clare,  JDonegal,  Galway,  Kerry,  Mayo,  and 
part  of  West  Cork  (which  may  be  considered  to  com- 
prise the  poorest  parts  of  Ireland),  as  well  as  a  report 
on  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Galway  and  Mayo, 
and  we  annex  extracts  therefrom,  representing  the 
condition  of  the  poor  in  those  localities  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  omitting  such  portions  of  the 
reports  as  had  reference  merely  to  matters  affecting 
local  administration. 

"  Barly  in  February  the  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief met  with  further  consideration  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  a  Bill  was  prepared  empowering  our 
Board  to  issue  orders  in  certain  cases  authorizing 
boards  of  guardians  to  administer  relief  in  food  or 
fuel  for  a  limited  time,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions." 

It  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Relief  of  Distress  Act, 
which  I  intend  to  refer  to  in  another  connexion. 
Then  later  they  say  : — 

"That  there  has  been  much  suffering  and  exceptional 
distress  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  privation 
did  not  reach  starvation  in  any  union,  and  having 
caused  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  by  our  inspectors 
into  every  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  death  had 


been  occasioned  by  want,  we  usually  found  that  it 
had  resulted  from  other  causes  which  were  clearly 
ascertained. ' ' 

Then,  my  Lords,  they  proceed  to  give  suggestions  also 
under  the  head  of  emigration,  showing  an  increase  in 
1879  over  that  of  1878,  showing  an  increase  of  1880 
over  1879 ;  and  as  regards  admissions  to  the  workhouse 
during  the  last  year,  that  of  1879,  ending  the  29th  of 
September,  we  find  the  total  number  given  as 
304,069  in  1879  ;  as  against  248,102  in  1878,198,831 
in  1877,  and  182,749  in  1876.  The  same  as  regards 
out-door  relief,  and  the  same  as  regards  night 
lodgers  or  casuals.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  read  the 
report  of  Dr.  Roughan,  county  Galway.  It  is  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  from  which  I  have  just  been 
reading.     He  says  (reading)  : — 

"  A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  distress  prevails,  some  maintaining  that  it 
is  very  severe,  and  that  if  the  people  in  various 
localities  had  not  been  relieved  from  charitable  funds 
they  should  have  either  come  into  the  workhouse  or  have 
perished  from  want.  Distress  exists  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  Ballinasloe  and  Creagh  dispensary  districts,  but 
it  is  being  mitigated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
public  charity,  and  by  works  which  are  in  operation 
on  Lord  Clancarty's  property.  Work  is  also  given  very 
extensively  by  Lord  Ashtown  in  Killoan  electoral 
division,  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Mahon  in  Ahas- 
cragh,  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  Lismany,  and  by  several 
other  proprietors  in  different  parts  of  the  union." 

Lord  Clancarty,  Lord  Ashtown,  and  the  Rev.  Sir 
William  Mahon  are  not  landlords  upon  whose 
property  any  cases  of  outrage  are  alleged  to  have 
taken  place.  Mr.  Robinson  reports  in  relation  to 
Galway,  and  to  u,  part  of  Galway  in  which  there  was  • 
a  witness  of  the  name  of  Robinson — I  believe  there 
was  some  opprobrious  epithet  applied  to  his  name. 
(Mr.  Ronan. — "  Vermin  "  Robinson.)  Yes,  he  was 
called  "  Vermin  "  Robinson  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  spoken  of  the  small  tenant  classes  as  being 
vermin  which  ought  to  be  out  of  the  way.  (Read- 
ing) :— 

"  Among  the  many  circumstances  which  have  com- 
bined to  impoverish  this  union,  a  very  important 
item  is  the  cessation  of  the  '  kelp  '  trade  along  the 
sea  coast.  For  many  years  past  the  preparation  of 
this  weed,  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iodine, 
has  been  the  source  of    employment  to  a   large  class. 

"  The  potato  crop  is  below  the  average,  and,  as, 
in  every  other  union,  there  has  been  a  great  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  stock,  but  it  is  to  the  large 
graziers  that  this  has  been  most  disastrous,  and  not  the 
very  poor  peasantry  who  are  mainl.v  dependent  on  their 
supply  of  potatoes  and  their  exertions  at  the  English 
harvest." 

My  Lords,  in  that  connexion  may  I  mention  that  the 
loss  to  the  labourers,  the  small  peasants  of  Connaught 
alone,  from  the  lesser  demand  for  labour  in  England 
was  in  1879  calculated  at  not  less  than  £250,000. 
That  refers  to  Connaught  only  and  not  to  other  dis- 
tricts.    (Reading)  : — 

\ 
"  And  it  is  among  this  latter  clags  that  destitution  ia 
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mostZikely  to  be  felt,  but  that  actual  distress  at  present 
exists  is  not  tbe  case,  and  I  may  mention  that  Clifden 
has  recently  been  visited  by  representatives  of  English 
newspapers,  who  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
normal  condition  of  the  people  were  astonished  at  the 
state  of  their  dwellings  and  general  surroundings. 
Hence  all  sorts  of  rumours  are  rite  on  which  too 
much  reliance  must  not  be  placed,  but  to-day's  fair 
aSorded  me  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  that 
the  peasantry  were  warmly  clad,  and  evinced  no  signs 
of  hunger  or  want.  The  coming  spring,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  will  see  a  large  section  of  the 
people  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  arising  from 
the  causes  before  referred  to,  and  aggravated  by  their 
heavy  liabilities  with  the  tradespeople,  and  the  atti- 
tude they  have  elected  to  adopt  towards  the  landlords. 
On  their  liabilities  I  need  not  enlarge;  thesdme  state 
of  things  exists  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  other 
unions,  but  with  reference  to  the  position  they  hold 
towards  their  landlords,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  union 
is  the  theatre  of  ahnost  daily  acts  of  violence.  No 
rent  has  been  paid,  though  it  is  well  known  that  a 
proportion  of  the  tenantry  would  be  willing  to  pay  if 
they  dared,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  this  class 
will  be  able  to  retain  the  money  in  their  possession 
until  they  find  that  payment  is  enforced,  the  tempta- 
tion to  spend  it  being  great.  Several  of  the  landlords 
appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  meet  the  emergency 
in  a  fair  spirit,  and  much  employment  has  been  given, 
but,  notwithstanding  this  they  are  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  intimidation,  and  to  overt  acts  of  defiance, 
and  thus  the  country  is  the  scene  of  much  dissension. 
The  landlords  finding  their  authority  repudiated 
aiipear  determined  to  adopt,  if  necessary,  rigorous 
measures,  and  some  of  the  agents,  I  am  informed,  are 
instructed  to  issue  ejectments  forthwith,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  show  every  inclination 
to  resent  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  the  utmost." 
Then  Dr.  Eoaghan  reports  on  Galway  Union. 
(Reading)  : — 

"  I  have  also  during  the  last  ten  days  made  per- 
sonal and  other  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the 
union,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  condition 
of  the  poor,  especially  the  cottiers,  labourers,  and 
artisans,  is  in  a  very  much  worse  state  than  it  has 
been  since  1850. 

"  The  labouring  classes  who  are  now  entirely  with- 
out ^employment,  and  the  small  householders  aii<J  room- 
keepers  living  in  the  town  of  Galway  and  the 
various  •  small  villages  in  the  union,  are  suffering 
iatensely  from  the  want  of  fuel;  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  are  able  to  bear  up  against  it.  The 
country  people  have  many  resources  that  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  those  living  in  towns,  and  I 
observe  no  likelihood  of  any  organization  being  made 
by  charitable  persons  for  forming  a  coal  or  fuel  fund. 
The  want  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  felt  that  private 
charities  could  no^  cope  with  it.  The  prices  of  pro- 
visions, fortunately,  are  not  high." 
He  rejiorts  also  on  Glenamaddy  Union.  (Eeading)  ; — 
' '  Although  severe  distress  exists  in  different  portions 
of  the  union,  yet  nothing  like  general  want  exists. 
I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
potatoes  in  this  union  carefully  stored  up  for  sale." 

From  Gort  Union  he  reports  : — 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  much  distress  is  felt  by  the 
families  of  able-bodied  labourers,  and  of  small 
farmers  holding  indifferent  land  from  a  rood 
up  to  five  or  six  acres,  and  rented  at  from 
£3  to    £8    per   holding.     Up     to     this    time    they 


have  potatoes,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  the 
sunply  will  not  be  exhausted  before  March." 
That  was  the  end  of  January,  so  they  had  a  month's  pro- 
vision. Then  he  writes  of  Mountbellew  Union,  also 
in  Galway  : — "  No  doubt  distress,  consequent  on  a  par- 
tial loss  of  the  potato  crop  and  a  stoppage  of  credit, 
does  exist  in  many  localities  among  the  cottiers  and 
labourers  holding  from  one  rood  to  two  acres."  Then 
from  Ballinrobe  Mr.  Eobinson  writes  (reading)  : — 

"  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  several 
townlands  of  the  parish  of  Rosrouck,  which  was  the 
scene  of  my  recent  inquiries,  was  a  lamentable  illus- 
tration of  how  people  can  live  with  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence,  and  this  in  the  townland  of  Camus 
was  mainly  noticeable.  ...  A  great  part  of  Eos- 
muck  parish,  I  am  therefore  convinced,  must  hencefor- 
ward, for  some  few  months  each  year,  be  in  actual 
want." 

Eeporting  on  Portumna,  which,  my  Lords,  is  near 
Loughrea,  Dr.  Eoughan  says  (reading)  : — 

"  As  far  as  I  can  learn  very  little  distress  exists 
in  this  union  beyond  that  usually  existing  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  except  among  the  labourers  resident  in 
towns  and  villages  without  employment,  and  some 
small  farmers  living  on  patches  of  land  in  the  moun- 
tainy  districts.  There  are,  of  course,  very  many 
small  farmers  who  hold  a  few  acres  of  bad  land  in  an 
embarrassed  condition  ;  their  supply  of  potatoes  will 
be  soon  exhausted,  and,  it  they  are  to  be  believed, 
they  have,  they  say,  neither  money  to  buy,  nor  credit 
on  which  they  could  obtain  either  meal  or  flour." 
Then  he  refers  to  some  works  on  the  Shannon,  as  to 
which  some' employment  was  given.  Then  from  Tuam 
he  writes  (reading)  : — 

"  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  much  dis- 
tress existed  among  the  families  of  small  farmers, 
cottier  tenants,  and  able-bodied  labourers,  but  it  was 
admitted  without  contradiction  that  up  to  this  time 
no  dire  want  was  felt,  beyond  that  experienced  in 
former  years,  except  in  individual  cases,  and  among 
the  labouring  classes  residing  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages  in  the  union.  There  is  still  a  large 
quantity  of  potatoes  in  the  county,  and  plenty  of  turf, 
and  if  the  peasantry  were  notindebt  from  past  years, and 
had  not  lost  their  credit  with  banks  and  shopkeepers, 
they  would  be  able  to  tide  over  their  approaching 
difficulties." 

Then  Mr.  Power  reports  on  Caherciveen  Union,  county 
Serry  : — "  From  what  I  could  gather  from  collectors, 
relieving  officers,  guardians,  &c.,  and  also  from  per- 
sonal observation,  I  should  think  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  distress  in  this  union.  The  workhouse, 
however,  does  not  show  any  large  increase  in  num- 
bers." I  need  not  mention,  I  think,  what  is  well 
known  to  your  Lordships,  the  great  and  marked  disin- 
clination the  Irish  poor  have  to  go  into  the  work- 
house, owing  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by  which 
they  cannot  get  relief  from  the  workhouse  if  they  hold 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  without 
surrendering  it.  He  speaks  then  of  the  relief  provided 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Fund:— 

"  No  applicants  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  which  was  held  in  the  Court-house,  but  a  large 
number  of  applicants  for  relief  on  meal  tickets  provided 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's   Fund    besieged  the 
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Court-house.  Their  appearance,  I  may  state,  as  a  rule, 
was  eztremel;  miserable,  and  the  eagerness  to  obtain 
relief  was  very  marked.  Some  of  the  women,  I  ascer- 
tained, had  walked  13  miles  to  obtain  relief  for  their 
families,  though  I  should  say  the  principal  part 
belonged  to  the  town.  There  were,  I  should  say, 
about  400  people  relieved,  if  not  more,  as  heads  of 
families.  I  was  told  that  considerable  distress  existed 
at  Fort  Magee,  and  Valentia  Island,  and  other  sea- 
coast  districts  about  Caherciveen  at  present.  These 
districts  have  only  received  small  portions  of  the  funds 
received  at  present  at  Caherciveen — about  £80  in  all. 
Glenbeigh  dispensary  district  is  also    in    a    distressed 

condition  ■ " 

That,  my  Lords,  is  one  of  the  scenes  of  a  number 
of  evictions,  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice. 
(Continuing.)  ".Being  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  the 
union  ;  though  nowhere,  as  I  can  gather,  is  actual 
starvation  to  be  apprehended."  The  Hon.  A.  Bourke, 
reporting  on  Dingle  tjnion,  says  : — "  A  turf  famine  is 
to  be  apprehended."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  in  portions 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  union  the  want  of  fuel  and 
the  very  great  difficulty  of  procuring  it  are  as  great  as 
in  the  district  of  Dunquin.  He  continues  (reading)  : — 

"  Tales  of  the  people  re-digging  their  tillage  in 
order  to  find  any  potatoes  left  behind  in  the  first 
instance  come  from  reliable  and  authentic  sources, 
and  if  the  relieving  officers  speak  the  truth  there  will 
be.  when  the  seed  time  comes  on,  such  a  want  of  seed 
potatoes  as  it  is  as  difficult  to  know  how  to  meet,  as 
it  is  alarming  in  its  earnest  of  future  privation  and 
distress.  , 

"  If  it  has  been  my  duty  to  report  a  want  of  em- 
ployment, a  poverty  in  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  a  great 
and  growing  distress  among  the  people  in  my  district, 
I  feel  that,  grave  as  the  consideration  of  these  matters 
may  be,  they  dwarf  before  the  contemplation  of  the 
poor  becoming  unable  to  make  that  all-important 
provision  for  the  future — namely,  in  sowing  that  crop 
which  is  the  staple  of  their  existence. 

"  In  the  union  of  Dingle  the  tale  comes  that  the 
people  are  eating  their  seed  potatoes,  and  unless 
private  charity  comes  to  assist  them  in  the  spring, 
I  feel  that  a  possibility  exists  that  the  want  of  1880 
may  become  the  famine  of  '81, 

"  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  resident  gentry  are 
for  the  most  part  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  are  taking  some  steps  to  import  some  of 
the  Scotch  champions  into  the  country." 
The  same  gentleman,  reporting  on  Listowel  Union, 
which  has  also  come  into  this  inquiry,  says  (reading): — 

"  But,  as  in  all  unions  where  no  outdoor  relief  is 
given,  the  real  condition  of  the  poor  is  not  fully 
revealed  until  their  very  last  potato  is  exhausted,  and 
their  very  last  sod  of  turf  consumed  ;  and,  as  the 
great  majority  of  poor  families  in  this  union  have  not 
yet,  and  will  not  till  the  end  of  the  month,  reach  this 
point,  I  fear  that  the  prospect  in  the  future  is  not  so 
bright  as  might  be  wished,  and  it  may  yet  become  my 
duty  to  report  that  the  union  of  Listowel  is  in  an 
exceptionally  destitute  condition." 
He  winds  up  thus  (reading)  i — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  the  potato  crop 
in  this  district  was  very  small  and  very  bad  last  year, 
80  bad  that  many  of  the  small  farmers,  and  quarter  of 
acre  labourers,  will  not  have  potatoes  in  any  way  fit 
to  put  into  the  ground  next  spring,  and  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  warn  the  Local  Government  Board   that  if 


another  wet  season  is  before  us  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  these  part^  will  next  year  pass  from  the 
realms  of  want  into  the  throes  of  famine  and  starvation. ' ' 
Again  reporting  on  the  Tralee  X3'nion,he  says  (reading):— 
"  In  one  matter, however,  they(the  relieving  officers) 
concur, namely — that  there  is  a  general  want  of  fuel  all 
through  the  union,  and  I  have  found.in  driving  through 
the  districts  round  Tralee,  that  many  of  the  cottages 
have  not  stacks  of  turf  at  all,  and  even  those  who 
have  some  turf  have  not  nearly  sufficient  for  their 
requirements  during  the  winter. 

"  There  is  no  outdoor  relief  or  hardly  any  given  in 
this  union,  and  I  must  say  I  think  this  is  carrying  the 
matter  a  little  too  far, forthere  must  constantly  arise, 
in  a  population  of  60,000  cases,  in  which  a  little 
relief  would  enable  a  family, the  head  of  which  is  for 
the  time  incapacitated  from  work,  to  tide  over  their 
distress." 

In  county  Mayo — I  am  still  selecting  those  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn — Mr.  Kobinson  reports 
on  Ballina  Union  : — 

"  As  I  anticipated  in  my  previous  report  on  this 
union,  little  or  no  change  is,  up  to  the  present,  per- 
ceptible in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  and,  except 
among  the  labouring  classes  who  are  without  employ- 
ment, and  have  neither  stock  nor  potatoes  to  fall  back 
upon,  I  see  few  signs  of  actual  want  or  suffering, 
nor  do  I  think  that  as  yet  the  necessity  has  arisen 
among  the  small  tenant  farmers  to  have  recourse  to 
further  applications  for  credit  from  the  tradespeople." 
Mr,  Hobinson,  my  Lords,  takes  apparently  a  more 
hopeful  view.    (Beading)  : — 

"  But  it  is  a  generally  accredited  f act, thatthe  poorer 
class  of  farmers  reverence  to  such  a  singular  degree, 
and  place  such  an  implicit  reliance  on  any  state- 
ments that  appear  in  print,  that  when  they  find  their 
condition  described  as  being  worthy  of  so  much  com- 
miseration, they  allow  themselves  to  believe  that 
their  situation  is  as  hopeless  as  it  has  been  depicted, 
and  I  think  to  this  fact  may  be  ascribed  the  difficulty 
there  is  in  acquiring  from  the  peasantry  any  informa- 
tion regarding  themselves  which  may  be  accepted  as 
really  reliable.  But  actual  distress  or  suffering,  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  people  would  at  once 
betray,  and  thus  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter  on  visit- 
ing them  to  ascertain  at  a  cursory  glance  the  way  they 
are  circumstanced." 

This  gentleman,  I  suppose,  would  require  that  they 
should  present  the  appearance  that  Mr.  Leonard  gave 
to  me  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  him — "  Yes, 
they  were  blue  with  hunger."  Mr.  Robinson  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  particularly  sympathetic. 
I  wish  to  read  what  is  here  set  down,  whether  it  is 
favourable  to  my  case  or  unfavourable.  Speaking  of 
the  Ballinrobe  Union,  he  says  that  the  potato  crop  is 
below  the  average,  and  that  the  receipts  froqi  the 
harvesting  in  England  are  disappointing,  but  that  the 
distress  will  not  be  bo  alarming  as  the  utterances  of 
local  agitators  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong reports  that  there  is  increased  distress  in  the 
Swinford  Union,  and  from  Kenmare  the  report  comes 
"  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  distress  among  the  small 
farmers,  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  outdoor  relief." 
Similar  reports  come  from  Skibbereen  and  other 
unions,  with  reference  to  some  of  which  Mr.  Robin- 
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son  says,  "The  people  are  not  in  immediate  want,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  their  present  resources 
are  exhausted  their  embarrassed  position  will  preclude 
them  from  all  further  advancement . ' '  In  the  Clif  tonUnion 
he  describes  many  of  the  children  as  being  very  scantily 
clothed,  and  some  of  the  women  as  "pale  and  emaciated. ' ' 
I  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary,  for  I  think  your  Lordships  will  say  that 
I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  what  I  have  read 
describes  a  state  of  things  pointing  to  great  actual 
want,  and  in  some  districts  and  places  to  want  ap- 
proaching the  very  verge  of  starvation.  In  connexion 
with  these  reports  and  the  state  <5f  things  which  they 
disclose  I  wish  to  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evidence 
of  certain  witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  and 
whose  evidence  will  be  found  on  pages  441,  579,  639, 
757,  760,  676,  995,  1,270,  and  1,573  of  the  shorthand 
lrauscrij)t.  Next  I  will  draw  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  a  Local  Government  report  published  in  April, 
1881.  The  general  tenour  of  this  report  and  of  the 
local  reports  upon  which  it  is  based  is  this — it  speaks 
of  an  improved  condition  of  things  owing  to  a 
good  harvest  in  1880.  At  this  time  another  import- 
ant inquiry  was  being  held — one  of  the  many  relating 
to  the  state  of  Ireland— and  its  history  is  remarkable. 
It  was  the  inquiry  of  the  Commission  at  the  head  of 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Kichmond  was  placed.  It 
was  not  intended  originally  to  embrace  any  investiga- 
tion at  all  into  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  Com- 
mission— the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  as  it 
was  called — was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  agricul- 
tural depression,  and,  as  originally  constituted,  there 
was  no  person  upon  it  representing  what  one  may  call 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  question.  Among  the  Commis- 
sioners were  the  Dukes  of  Kichmond  and  Buccleuch, 
Lord  Vernon,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Colonel  Kiugscote,  Mr. 
Chaplin,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Mr. 
Rodwell.  Now,  so  greatly  was  attention  drawn  to 
the  condition  of  Ireland  that  a  kind  of  supplementary 
Commission  was  appointed  to  form  part  of  the  original 
Commission  and  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  m 
Ireland.  Among  the  additional  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed were  Lord  Carlingrord,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen.  The  Com- 
mission as  reconstituted  appointed  two  gentlemen  io 
inquire  aud  report.  Those  gentlemen  were  Mr.Thonias 
Baldwin  and  Mr.C.  Robinson,  Assistant  Commissioners. 
I  call  attention  first  to  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Commission  itself,  dated  January  14.  1881  : — 

"  The  evidence  now  presented  is  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  taken,  but  it  does  not  complete  our  inquiries, 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should,  therefore, 
have  deferred  submitting  the  same  to  your  Majesty, 
but  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland  has  induced 
us  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  we  have  collected,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  have  arrived  upon  that  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence which  relates  to  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
most  conspicuous  difference  between  the  relations  of 
landlord  and   tenant   as  they  exist  in  Ireland  and  in 


England  and  Scotland  is  the  extent  to  which  in  Ire- 
land buildings  are  erected  aud  improvements  are  made 
by  the  tenant,  and  not  by  the  landlord. 

"In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the  years  1877,  1878, 
and  1879  has  greatly  affected  Ireland,  and  has  been 
to  some  extent  increased  in  that  country  by  the 
absence  of  manufacturing  industries  and  other  sources 
of  employment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  depression 
has  fallen  with  extreme  severity  upon  the  smaller 
farmers.  We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  fear  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  these  farmers  are  insolvent, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  bountiful  harvest  of  this  year 
has  alone  prevented  their  entire  collapse." 

Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  this  is  written  in 
1881.    The  date  is  important  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  very  small  holders  in  the 
western  districts  of  Ireland,  we  are  satisfied  that  with 
the  slightest  failure  of  their  crops  they  would  he  un- 
able to  exist  upon  the  produce  of  their  farms,  even  if 
they  paid  no  rent.  Many  of  thsm  plant  their  potatoes, 
cut  their  turf,  go  to  Great  Britain  to  earn  money, 
return  home  to  dig  their  roots  and  to  stack  their  fuel, 
and  pass  the  winter,  often  without  occupation,  in  most 
miserable  hovels.  Employment  at  a  distance,  always 
precarious,  has  largely  failed  them  during  the  late 
calamitous  season.  The  causes  of  depression,  seriously 
aggravated  by  unfavourable  seasons,  and  especially  by 
that  of  1879,  must  be  sought  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
defects  in  the  land  laws,  and  they  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows  : — (1)  Inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
and  consequent  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  (2)  foreign 
competition  ;  (3)  an  undue  inflation  of  credit,  partly 
produced  by  the  security  afforded  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  and  partly  by  a  series  of  prosperous  seasons  ; 
(4)  excessive  competition  for  land.  The  excessive 
competition  is  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that,  apart 
from  the  land,  there  are  few,  if  any,  other  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  population,  and  it  has  led  to 
serious  abuses,  which  have  come  before  your  Com- 
missioners in  the  evidence  they  have  taken,  such  as — 
(a)  Unreasonable  payments  for  tenant-right  ;  (6) 
arbitrary  increase  of  rents  ;  (c)  overcrowding  of  the 
population  in  certain  districts  ;  (d)  minute  sub- 
division of  farms." 

Then  comes  a  statement  of  figures  with  respect  to 
emigration  and  migration,  which,  of  course,  means 
the  return  of  the  people  from  the  congested  districts 
to  the  fertile  but  depopulated  lands.  The  report 
proceeds  : — 

"  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  subjett  appears 
to  be  increased  by  the  change  of  ownership  which  has 
taken  place  in  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  Ireland 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act. 
The  sales  under  this  Act,  which  gave  a  Parliamentary 
title,  were,  it  is  alleged,  made  without  regard,  and 
therefore  without  protection,  to  the  occupying  tenant, 
the  fee  simple  of  whose  farm  frequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  speculator,  who  too  often  sought  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  profit  from  his  invest- 
ment by  raising  the  tenant's  rent.  .  .  .  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  want  of  security 
felt  by  an  improving  tenant  which,  it  is 
alleged,  limits  not  only  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  but  also  the  quantity  of  food 
produced  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  community. 
Bearing   in  miad  the  system,  by  which  the  improve- 
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ments  and  equipments  of  a  farm  are  very  generally 
the  work  of  the  tenant,  and  the  fact  that  a  yearly 
tenant  is  at  any  time  liable  to  have  his  rent  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  value  that  has  been 
given  to  his  holding  by  the  expenditure  of  his  own 
capital  and  labour,  the  desire  for  legislative  interfer- 
ence to  protect  him  from  an  arbitrary  increase  of  rent 
does  not  seem  unnatural  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  by  the  majority  of  landowners  legislation, 
properly  framed  to  accomplish  this  end,  would  not  be 
objected  to." 

The  report  of  the  Commissioners,  whose  names  I  gave 
to  your  Lordships  as  having  been  added  to  the  Com- 
mission, is  even  stronger.  It  might  be  convenient  if 
I  were  to  hand  this  in  without  reading  the  whole  of 
it.  I  think  I  can  state  its  general  effect.  One  of  the 
causes  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  agri- 
cultural distress  is  the  extreme  smallness  of  many  of 
the  holdings  ;  a  second  is  the  overcrowding  of  the 
population  in  districts  containing  much  poor  land  ;  a 
third  is  the  languid  pursuit  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, due  to  a  sense  of  insecurity  which,  notwith- 
standing the  Act  of  1870,  still  prevailed.  The  Com- 
missioners say  : — 

"  This  sense  of  insecurity  appears  to  be  produced  to 
some  extent  by  the  fear  of  capricious  e>riction,  which 
has  been  only  partially  checked  by  the  Land  Act,  and, 
more  generally,  by  the  fear  of  an  increase  of  rent, 
demanded,  of  course,  as  the  condition  of  remaining  in 
the  holding.  We  iind  that  upon  many,  and  especially 
the  larger,  estates  the  rents  are  moderate  and  seldom 
raised,  and  the  improvements  of  the  tenants  respected. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  are  very  differently  situated,  living 
in  fear  of  an  increased  demand  of  rent  upon  any 
signs  of  increased  ability  to  pay,  and  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  Tents  which  do  not  admit  of  hopeful  industry 
and  make  contentment  impossible." 
This  state  of  things  is  found  in  its  worst  form  upon 
the  poorer  tillage  lands  upon  the  smaller  properties, 
especially — though  not  exclusively — on  those  which 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  new  owners,  since  the 
times  of  1846  and  1847,  down  to  the  present  time." 
They  refer  also  in  the  report  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"  exorbitant  "  in  the  Act  of  1870  as  having  in  its  in- 
terpretation failed  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, and  suggest  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  un- 
reasonable." Still  more  important  in  this  connexion 
is  the  report  of  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  of  things 
which  they  themselves  actually  saw.  This  was  the 
report  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  C.  Kobinson  ;  it  is 
dated  January,  1880,  and  goes  back  to  the  state  of 
things  in  1878-9.  They  commenced  their  inquiries  in 
Kerry,  and  they  appear  to  have  gone  over  the  greater 
part    of    the    country.     In   their   report    they  say  :— 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  discovered 
that  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  are  passing 
through  a  depression  of  great  intensity. As  we  proceeded 
through  the  remote  districts  of  the  west  it  became 
evident  to  us  that  the  widespread  distress  will  soon 
prevail  among  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers.  We  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  that  the  supply  of  turf  saved  is  un- 
usually small,  and  that  in  many  places  the  potato, 
which  is  still  the  mainstay  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people,  was    so   light   and  blighted  that  it  would 


run  short  about  Christmas,  and  in  some  places  sooner. 
The  tales  told  us  by  the  small  farmers  as  to  their 
indebtedness  seemed  so  incredible  that  we  took  the 
trouble,  wherever  we  could,  to  verify  them  by 
reference  to  the  books  of  shopkeepers. 
In  many  cases  wo  found  that  the  real  condition 
of  the  small  farmers  in  the  south  and  west  is  not 
known  to  their  landlords,  or  to  the  land  agents,  or  to 
the  very  bailiffs  on  the  estates  we  have  examined. 
Further  inquiries  have  revealed  to  us  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
in  a  critical  state.  In  the  south  and  west,  and  even 
in  parts  of  the  north  " 

I  may  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  this  includes 
Donegal,  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  seat  of  great 
disturbance.     The  report  goes  on  : — 

"  In  the  south  and  west,  and  even  in  parts  of  the 
north,  a  very  large  number  of  the  small  farmers, 
cottiers,  and  even  labourers  have  lived  during  the- 
summer — that  is,  after  the  potato  had  been  used — on 
food  obtained  on  credit.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
credit  system  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  debts  thus 
contracted  after  harvest.  In  good  years  credit  was 
fairly  given,  not  only  for  meal  and  flour,  but  for 
clothes  and  other  articles.  A  succession  of  bad 
harvests  has  prevented  them  from  paying  up  their 
accounts  regularly.  In  this  way  debts  have  accumu- 
lated until  many  of  the  small  farmers  have  come  to 
owe  to  the  shopkeepers  and  others  four,  five,  six,  and 
even  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  annual  rent." 

That  means  that  if  these  small  creditors  had  not  been 
more  lenient  than  many  of  the  landlords  there  would 
have  been  a  total  collapse  in  many  districts  of  Ire- 
land.    The  report  goes  on  to  say  : — 

' '  A  series  of  bad  years,  ending  with  the  present 
disastrous  year,  has  brought  down  the  inflated  system 
of  credit  to  which  we  have  referred.  Vast  numbers  of 
small  farmers  have  found  themselves  unable  to  meet 
their  engagements  as  usual.  We  do  not  mean  to  convey 
that  small  farmers  as  a  class  are  in  a  bankrupt  con- 
dition ;  but,  judging  by  what  we  have  seen,  amounting 
to  about  15  per  cent,  of  those  under  £8  valuation 
will  utterly  fail  unless  aided  in  some  way  or  other." 
Then  comes  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  deferment 
of  payments  given  by  landlords.  They  say  that  the 
condition  of  things  is  hard  onmany  landowners, who  had 
heavy  charges  on  their  estates,  and  who  had  employed 
a  large  number  of  the  labourers  upon  roads,  &c.,on  their 
estates.    Then  they  continue  : — 

"  We  have  already  yisited  hundreds  of  these  farms, 
and  found  the  occupants  of  a  large  number  of  them  in 
so  deplorable  a  condition  that  we  feel  unable  to  de- 
scribe it  in  a  way  which  would  enable  his  Grace  to 
realize  it  fully.  Over  and  over  again  we  found  the 
dwellings  to  contain  only  one  apartment,  in  which 
were  frequently  housed  cattle  or  pigs,  and  sometimes 
both.  While  the  agricultural  depression  has  seriously 
affected  every  class  in  Ireland,  it  has  told  with 
terrific  effect  on  the  small  farmers  now  under  con- 
sideration, and,  if  possible, still  more  terrifically  on  a 
numerous  class  in  Ireland,  who  live  partly  by  the 
cultivation  of  small  holdings  and  partly  by  farm 
labour." 

Then  they  go  into  further  details,  and  refer  to  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  and  its  working,  and   how  it  failed 
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to  carry  out    the    purposes  for  whicb  it  was  intended. 
Mentioning  Ballyhaunis  and  another  town,  they  say  : — 

"  These  places  may  be  described  as  two  head- 
centres  of  subdivisions.  In  ordinary  times  a,  great 
many  of  the  small  farmers  near  these  towns  are 
scarcely  above  want,  and  after  a  few  hard  years  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  rebellion." 
Then  comes  a  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  Bright 
clauses,  with  which  I  do  not  intend  to  deal  farther  : — 

"  In  this  case  there  is  a  holding  which,  if  properly 
farmed  and  managed,  would  enable  the  family  to  live 
comfortably.  But  they  are  weighed  down  to  the 
ground  by  heavy  instalments  and  usurious  interest.  We 
asked  why  they  purchased,  and  the  answer  may  be  said 
to  be  stereotyped  in  the  minds  of  tlje  small  farmers  of 
Ireland — '  Oh  !  Shure,  we  were  afraid  of  a  bad  laud- 
lord  coming  over  us.'  " 
Then  they  wind  up  in  this  way  :— 

' '  Finding  so  many  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  south 
and  west  steeped  in  debt,  misery,  and  poverty,  while 
their  lands  are  undrained  and  neglected,  we  asked 
why  they  did  not  adopt  better  systems  of  farming. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  could  easily  double 
their  incomes  by  the  exercise  of  skill.  We  have 
travelled  through  entire  districts  without  seeing  any 
men  at  work  in  the  digging  of  the  ground  before  the 
winter's  frost,  or  in  preparing  the  land  as  it  ought  to 
be  prepared  at  this  season  for  the  coming  crops.  Bat 
the  answer  to  our  appeals  on  both  matters  was  the 
same.  It  affords  evidence  of  a  conviction  which  is 
deeply  engraved  on  the  minds  of  this  class— nainely, 
that  if  they  made  improvements  the  rents  would  be 
immediately  raised  in  consequence  of  those  improve- 
ments. Now,  whatever  view  be  taken  of  this  subject, 
the  feeling  remains  all  the  same  in  the  minds  of  these 
small  farmers,  and  it  is  strongest  in  the  most  backward 
and  most  densely  populated  districts,  and  on  the  estates 
of  land-jobbers,  and  in  those  of  a  few  absentees  and 
other  landlords,  who  do  not  take  the  necessary 
personal  interest  in  the  management  of  their  proper- 
ties. This  feeling  would  appear  to  have  crushed  all 
spirit  of  progress  add  improvement  out  of  the  minds  of 
these  poor  people.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  heads 
of  our  inquiry  this  is  t"he  most  delicate  and  difficult 
subject.  It  is  as  significant  as  it  is  suggestive  that 
several  large  landed  proprietors  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  drawn  our  attention  to  the  existence 
of  this  feeling,  and  made  to  us  statements  which,  if 
true,  would  fully  justify  it." 

Then  they  proceed  to  give  other  instances.  One 
which  they  give  is  such  a  striking  instance  of  increase 
of  rent,  and  given  in  such  detail  and  after  such  care- 
ful inquiry,  that  I  think  that  I  ought  to  read  it  to  your 
Lordships.  It  occurred  in  Donegal,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  the  seat  of  great  disturbance.    They  say  :— 

**  On  many  of  the  great  estates  the  tenants  are 
permitted  to  dispose  of  their  interest  freely,  sub- 
ject to  the  purchasers  being  approved  by  the  land- 
lords. On  certain  estates,  for  example,  in  Donegal, 
whenever  a  sale  takes  place  the  landlord  increases 
the  rent  on  the  new  tenant  25  per  cent.  On  visiting 
a  small  farm  on  one  of  these  estates  in  the  south-west 
of  the  country  the  tenant  complained  to  us  that  he 
and  others  had  been  subjected  to  several  increases  of 
rent  at  short  intervals.  We  give  the  facts  as  proved 
by  the  receipts  he  handed  to  us.  In  1851  and  1862 
the  rent  was  £4  13s.  In  1853  it  was  raised  to  £6  4s. 
The  receipts  for  some  years  are  missing,  but   in  1860 


therentwas  £610s.6d.  Inl861it  was  raised  to  £7  15s. 
In  1862,  1863,  and  1864  it  was  £9.  In  1865  it  was 
£10  Is.  4d.  In  1866  and  1867  it  was  £li  2s.  8d.  In 
1868itwas  £11 17s. lid., and  in  1869  £12  13s.  2d.  .  .  . 
Wo  saw  the  agent,  who  stated  that  in  1857  a 
valuer  went  over  the  estate  with  a  view  of  readjust- 
ing the  rents,  and  that  this  gentleman  valued  the 
holding  at  £12  13s.  2d.,  and  that  the  rent  was  raised 
by  a  series  of  increments  as  shown  in  the  receipts. 
This  explanation  was  never  given  to  the  tenant.  We 
devoted  an  entire  day  to  an  examination  of  this  estate. 
The  agent  told  us  that  he  has  been  able  to  collect 
very  little  of  this  year's  rent,  and  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  greater  number  of  the  tenants  are 
wholly  unable  to  pay  it.  The  tenants  on  this  estate 
whom  we  have  visited  are,  like  many  of  those  in 
other  localities,  in  a  deplorable  state.  They  are 
steeped  in  debt  and  their  credit  is  gone." 

My  Lords,  this  language  is  not  that  of  men  who  are 
described  by  the  prosecution  as  self-seeking  political 
advocates,  but  of  men  specially  employed  for  a  great 
public  purpose  to  report  on  what  has  come  under 
their  own  observation,  I  would  like  to  supplement 
this  by  the  statement  also  of  an  eye-witness,  who  can 
be  called  before  your  Lordships  at  a  later  stage  of 
this  inquiry — a  gentleman  well  known  in  Dublin,  who 
went  to  perform  the  humane  part  of  examining  with  a 
view  to  report  to  one  of  the  several  relief  committees 
which  were  formed  and  which  existed  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  1879  and  1880 — I  allude  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fox,  made  to  the  Mansibn-houseCommittee, 
on  the  condition  of  things  in  Mayo,  in  which  he 
says  : — 

"  I  have  taken  the  precaution  of  seeing  with  my 
own  eyes  many  of  the  recipients  of  relief  in  their 
miserable  hovels,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  as  yet  ob- 
served, are  a  shocking  reproach  to  the  civilization  of 
the  19th  century.  .  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that  tongue 
or  pen,  however  eloquent,  could  truly  depict  the 
awful  destitution  of  some  of  those  hovels.  The 
children  are  often  nearly  naked.  Bedding  there  is 
none,  everything  of  that  kind  having  long  since  gone 
to  the  pawn  office, as  proved  to  me  by  numerous  tickets 
.  placed  in  my  hands  for  inspection  in  well-nigh  every 
hovel.  A  layer  of  old  straw,  covered  by  the  dirty 
sacks  which  conveyed  the  seed  potatoes  and  artificial 
manure  in  the  spring,  is  the  sole  provision  of  thousands, 
with  this  exception— that  little  babies,  sleeping  in 
wooden  boxes,  are  occasionally  indulged  with  a  bit  of 
thin  old  flannel  stitched  on  to  the  sacking.  Men, 
women,  and  children  sleep  under  a  roof  and  within 
walls  dripping  with  wet,  while  the  floor  is  saturated 
with  damp,  not  uncommonly  oozing  oat  of  it  in  little 
pools.  In  one  case  I  asked  a  gaunt,  starved-looking 
man,  whom  I  found:  literally  endeavouring  to  sleep 
away  the  hunger,  where  his  little  children  slept, 
when  he  pointed  to  a  corner  in  the  moist  room,  in 
which  I  could  see  no  sign  of  bedding.  '  Do  they  wear 
their  clothes  at  night  ?'  '  No.'  '  How,  then,  do 
they  keep  warm  ?'  '  There  is,'  he  replied,  with  the 
most  amazing  simplicity  and  composure,  '  a  deal  of 
warmth  in  children,'  signifying  that  they  obtained 
warmth  by  huddling  together  like  little  animals.  This 
occurred  at  Carrycastle.  ...  I  invariably  found 
them  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  crouching 
around  the  semblance  of  a  fire  lighted  on  the 
open    hearth.     And     this     at    midsummer,    showing 
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how  terribly  low  must  be  the  vitality  among 
them It  was  only  when  I  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Catholic  priest  I  could  get  an  insight 
into  the  appalling  want.  Alone,  some  of  the  most 
destitute  tried  to  screen  from  me  the  poverty  of  their 
truckle  beds,  upon  which  the  straw  was  often  so  thin 
that  I  could  touch  the  bare  boards  with  my  hands. 
These  received  me  with  a  dull,  passive  surprise, 
wondering  what  might  be  the  object  of  my  curiosity 
in  so  wretched  a  country.  And  even  the  priest  him- 
self had  occasionallytouse  no  little  persuasion  to  over- 
come this  modest  feeling  by  assuring  them  that  I 
was  present  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend.  tJvery where 
the  condition  of  the  children  was  otherwise  dreadful, 
besides  there  being  for  them  nothing  but  the  Indian 
meal,  badly  cooked,  to  live  upon,  and  the  parents 
only  too  glad  if  the  charitable  funds  provided  the 
family  with  half  enough  even  of  that.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  miserable  cow  about  the  premises — for 
in  every  case  I  am  referring  to  the  class  of  small 
farmers,  mostly  residing  on  three  to  five  acres  of  land, 
which  in  North  Mayo  is  generally  found  to  be  re- 
claimed bog  or  mountain  slope  ;  and  this  cow  was 
supplying  milk,  principally  gratis,  to  a  small  number 
of  children  other  than  the  owners,  to  mix  with  the 
Indian  meal.  Occasionally  people  appealed  privately 
to  my  companion  on  no  account  to  cut  off  the  charit- 
able supplies  from  the  possessor  of  the  cow,  seldom 
worib  more  than  a  few  pounds,  and  just  then  unsale- 
able iu  any  market,  as  the  animal  was  the  hope  of  so 
many  little  ones.  At  other  times  cooked  cabbage, 
without  a  morsel  of  condiment  save  salt,  was  found 
where  there  was  no  meal,  and  in  some  instances  one 
was  found  mixed  with  the  other.  But  in  numerous 
eases  there  was  neither  milk,  meal,  nor  cabbage 
about  the  premises,  and  in  those  I  gave  some 
temporary  relief,  to  fill  up  the  interval  till  the  next 
general  distribution  of  the  local  committee.  Some- 
times even  charity  itself  had  failed,  and  the  mother  of 
the  tender  young  family  was  found  absent,  begging 
for  the  loan  of  some  Indian  meal  from  other  recipients 
of  charitable  relief — the  father  being  in  almost  every 
instance  away  in  Bngland,  labouring  to  make  out 
some  provision  for  the  coming  winter.  Yet  in  the 
most  destitute  cases  hardly  a  word  of  complaint  was 
uttered  on  the  subject,  it  being  a  habit  with,  if  not 
the  nature  of,  the  Mayo  peasant  submissively  to 
ascribe  his  lot  in  times  of  scarcity  as  well  as  plenty 
to  the  '  will  of  Providence.'  We  visited  more  than  30 
hovels  of  the  poor,  principally  in  the  townlanrls  of 
Calmore  and  Cashel,  in  which  I  beheld  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  misery  wholly  indescribable.  In 
some  of  those  hovels  evicted  families  had  lately 
taken  refuge,  so  that  the  overcrowding  added  to  the 
other  horrors  of  the  situation.  In  one  hovel  in  the 
townland  of  Cashel  we  found  a  little  child  three  years 
old,  one  of  a  family  of  six,  apparently  very  ill,  with 
no  person  more  competent  to  watch  it  than  an  idiot 
sister  of  18,  while  the  mother  was  absent  begging 
committee  relief,  the  lather  being  in  England  ;  in 
another  an  aged  mother,  also  very  ill,  lying  alone 
and  unattended,  witfl  nothing  to  eat  save  long-cooked 
Indian  meal,  which  she  was  unable  to  swallow  ;  in 
another,  in  the  townland  of  Culmore,  there  were  four 
youn;^  children,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition for  want  of  its  natural  food — milk — without 
which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  eating  the  Indian 
meal  stirabout  or  even  retaining  anything  whatever 
on  its  stomach.'' 
My  Lards,  I  should  like  to  add  to  this  account  that 


of  one  other  person.  I  take  this  account  and  call 
this  witness  from  the  columns  of  The  Times.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  a  man  now  lost  to  the  country,  a  man 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  for  his 
generous  impulses  of  humanity — I  mean  the  late  Gene- 
ral Gordon.  He  visited  that  country, 'and  a  letter 
from  him  appeared  in  The  Times  of  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1880. 

The  President. — You  have  previously  read  a  letter 
of  his  ;    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  think  I  read  a  portion  oE  it, 
my  Lord. 

The  Pkesident. — I  thought  that  you  had  read  the 
whole . 

Sir  C.  K0SSELL. — I  think  that  I  put  a  question  to 
a  witness  iu  which  this  letter  was  involved.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  letter,  if  your  Lordship  does  not 
object. 

The  President. — Certainly,  Sir  Charles.  I  marelj 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  same  letter. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — General  Gordon's  letter  is  at 
follows  : — 

"  I  have  lately  been  over  to  the  South- West  of  Ire- 
land in  the  hops  of  discovering  how  some  settlement 
could  be  made  of  the  Irish  question,  which,  like  a 
fretting  cancer,  eats  away  our  vitals  as  a  nation, 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that : — 

"J..  A  gulf  of  antipathy  exists  between  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  of  the  North-West  and  West  and 
South-West  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  gulf  which  is  not 
caused  alone  by  the  question  of  rent  ;  there  is  a  com- 
plete lack  of  sympathy  between  these  two  .classes. 
It  is  useless  to  inquire  how  such  a  state  of  things  has 
come  to  pass.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pamphlets, 
letters,  and  speeches  of  the  landlord  class  as  a  proof 
of  how  little  sympathy  or  kindness  there  exists 
among  them  for  the  tenantry,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
tenantry  feel  in  the  same  way  towards  the  landlords. 

"  2.  No  half-measured  Acts  which  left  the  landlords 
with  any  say  to  the  tenantry  of  these  portions  of  Ire- 
land will  be  of  any  use.  They  would  be  rendered — as 
past  Land  Acts  in  Ireland  have  been — quite  abortive, 
for  the  landlords  will  insert  clauses  to  do  away  with 
their  force.  Any  half  measures  will  only  place  the 
Government  face  to  face  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  the  champions  of  the  landlord  interest.  The  Go- 
vernment would  be  bound  to  enforce  their  decision, 
and  with  a  result  which  nons  can  foresee,  but  which 
certainly  would  bo  disastrous  to  the  common  weal." 
He  then,  my  Lords,  suggests  a  scheme  very  like 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government,  and  first  advo- 
cated by  the  Land  League.     He  then  goes  on  : — 

"  In  conclusion,  I  must  say,  from  all  accounts  and 
my  owu  observation,  that  tho  state  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  parts  I  have  named  is  worse  than 
that  of  any  people  in  the  world,  let  alone  Europe.  I 
believe  that  these  jjeople  are  made  as  we  are,  that 
they  are  patient  beyond  belief,  loyal,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  broken  spirited  and  desperate,  living  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  in  places  in  which  we  would 
not  keep  our  cattle. 

"  The  Bulgarians,  Anatolians,  Chinese,  and    Indians 

are  better  oft  than   many  of    them    are.     The    priests 

alone  have  any   sympathy    with   their  sufferings,  and, 

I  naturally,  alone   have   a   hold   over   them.    In  these 
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days,  in  common  justice,  if  we  endow  a  Protestant 
Universitv,  why  should  we  !iot  endow  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity in  a  Catholic  country  ?  Is  it  not  as  difficult 
to  get  a  £5  note  from  a  Protestant  as  from  a  Catho- 
lic or  Jew  '!   Kead  the  letters  of and    of , 

and  tell  me  if  yoM  see  in  them  any  particle  of  kind 
f  eling  towards  the  tenantry  ;  and,  if  you  have  any 
doubts  about  this,  investigate  tho  manner  in  which 
the  Belief  Fund  was  administered,  and  in  which  the 
sums  of  money  for  improvements  of  estates  by  land- 
lords were  expended. 

"  In  1833  England  gave  freedom  to  the  West  Indian 
slaves  at  a  cost  of  20  millions — worth  now  30  mil" 
lions.  This  money  left  the  country.  England  got 
nothing  for  it.  By  an  expenditure  of  BO  millions  she 
may  free  hir  own  people.  She  would  have  the  hold 
over    the  laud,  and    she  would  cure   a  cancer.     I   am 

not  well     off,     but  I  would   offer or    his    a^eut 

£1,000  if  either  of  them  would  live  one  week  in  one 
of  these  poor  devils'  pla  ces  and  feed  as  these  people 
do.  Our  comic  prints  do  an  infinity  of  harm  by  their 
caricatures — firstly, the  caricatures  are  not  true,  for  the 
crime  In  Ireland  is  not  greater  than  that  in  England  ; 
and,  secondly,  they  exasperate  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  ('hannel,  and  they  do  no  good. 

"  It  is  ill  to  laugh  and  scoff  at  a  question  which 
affects  our  existence. 

"  Vours  sincerely,  "  C.  G.  GoKBON." 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court, 

Sib  C.  Eussbll  resumed  his  address.  He  said, — 
My  Lords,  I  had  not  at  the  moment  the  reference  to 
the  speech  of  Lord  John  PlUssbII,  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  use  except  for  a  deiinite  purpose.  It  is  in 
•'  Hansard  "  under  date  June  15,  IS-fG.  After  giving 
a  good  many  instances  he  summarizes  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  thus  : — 

"  However  ignorant  many  of  us  may  be  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  we  have  here  tho  best  evidence  that  can  be 
procured,  the  evidenc<^  of  persons  best  acquainted 
with  that  country — of  magistrates  for  many  years,  of 
farmers,  of  those  who  have  been  employed  by  the 
Crown — and  all  tell  you  that  the  possession  of  laud  is 
that  which  makes  the  difference  between  existing  and 
starving  among  the  peasantry,  and  that  therefore 
ejections  out  of  their  holdings  are  the  cause  of 
violence  and  crime  in  Ireland." 

Then  he  gives  some  figures  wljjch  are  rather  remark- 
able. He  is  discussing  the  possible  or  the  "probable 
effects  of  one  of  the  many  Coercion  Bills  applied  to 
the  state  of  disturbance  in  Ireland.  He  says  : — "  The 
number  of  homicides  in  1832,  before  the  introduction 
of  what  was  called  '  the  Coercion  Act,'  was  242  ;  in 
1837,  230  ;  in  1840.  125  ;  in  1842  (two  years  after  an 
Act  similar  to  the  present  Act  had  expired),  106  ;  in 
1845,  139  ;  being  a  decrease  of  more  than  100  from 
1832,  and  an  increase  of  33  from  the  year  l342." 
He  gives  also  correspondingly  large  figures  with  regard 
to  other  crimes,  attacks  on  dwelling  houses,  and  so 
on,  but  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  question  of  homi- 
cide. I  have  now  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  some  remankable  figures  which  I  have  glanced  at 
before  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  1876,  1877,  1878, 
and  1879.  First  I  will  give  the  potato  crop,  and  in 
each  case  the  figures  are  from  the   statistical  returns 


published  by  authority  of  the  Registrar-General  in 
Ireland,  Dr.  Grimshaw.  The  potato  crop  in  1876  was 
4,154,784  tons,  amounting  in  value  to  £12,464,382  ; 
in  1877  the  yield  fell  to  1,757,274  tons,  amounting  to 
£5,271,822  ;  in  1878  the  yield  was  2,526,504  tons, 
amounting  to  £7,579,512  ;  in  1879  it  fell  to  1,113,676 
tons,  equal  in  value  to  £3,341,028.  My  Lords,  the 
year  1876  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  good  year.  Com- 
paring these  figures,  that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1876,  which  was  £12,464,382,  and 
deducting  from  that  the  value  of  the  crop  iu  1879, 
£3,341,028,  leaves  a  loss  on  that  comparison  in  that 
one  crop  of  no  less  than  £9,123,354,  or,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  agricultural  rents  in  Ireland.  But,  my  Lords, 
there  are  figures  still  more  striking,  if  you  take  the 
general  crops.  Again  I  take  my  figures  from  the  same 
authority.  In  1876  the  general  cropswere  £36,000,000  ; 
in  1877,  £28,000,000  ;  in  1878,  £32,000,000  ;  in 
1879,  £22,000,000  ;  so  that,  again  taking  the  yield  in 
1876,  there  is  a  loss  in  1877  of  £8,000,000,  in  1878  of 
£4,000,000,  in  1879  of  £14,000,000,  making  the 
enormous  total  loss  of  £26,000,000,  or  more  than 
double  the  entire  agricultural  rents  of  Ireland.  My 
Lords,  I  will  briefly  mention  one  fact  which  I  also 
obtained  from  Dr.  Grimshaw.  Addressing  the 
Statistical  Society  in  Dublin  he  refers  to  this  year 
1879,  and  he  points  out  what  would  be  obvious  to 
your  Lordships — that  the  fall  force  and  effect  of  tho 
distress  of  a  year  like  1879  is  not  felt  in  that  year, 
but  mainly  in  the  succeeding  years.  Its  effects  may 
even  last  beyond  that,  and  he  uses  this  language  : — 

"  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  year  1879.  'First  let 
us  examine  the  yield  of  the  crops.  Wheat  was  only 
11'4  per  acre,  a  yield  far  below  the  average.  Oats 
were  also  very  low,  but  when  we  come  to  the  staple 
food  of  the  country  we  find  the  yield  of  potatoes  in 
1879  was  the  lowest — viz.,  1'3  tons  per  acre.  Tha 
death-rate  in  1880  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  the 
marriage  rate  the  lowest  on  record." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  from  these  examples  we  learn 
that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  of  her  people  had 
hitherto  been  largely  dependent  upon  one  agricultural 
product.  He  then  gives  some  remarkable  figures  bear- 
ing on  the  clearance  question.  It  appears  that  tha 
acreage  under  cereal  crops  had  fallen  from  3,099,000 
acres  in  1851  to  2,655,000  in  1861  ;  2,124,000  acres 
iu  1871  to  1,777,000  in  1881.  So  that  between  the 
years  1851  and  1881  the  extent  to  which  the  land  had 
fallen  out  of  cultivation  is  the-  difference  between 
3,099,000  acres  in  1851  and  1,777,000  in  1881.  Tha 
total  number  of  acres  under  meadow  and  clover  ha 
also  gives— in  1851,  1,246,000  acres  ;  in  1861, 
1,546,000  acres  ;  in  1871,  1,829,000  acres  ;  in  1881, 
over  2,000,000,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  show  that  if 
the  estimate  of  pasture  land  in  1841  is  tolerably 
correct  we  find  that  between  the  years  1841  and  1881 
the  pasture  lands  increased  from  7,949,000  acres  iu 
1841  to  10,075,000  acres  in  1881.  At  a  later  stage  I 
ghall  have  to  refer  to  another  Commission  which 
throws  light  upon  this  Question.    But  I  wish   as  far  as 
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possible,  not  to  go  out  of  order  o£  date.  I  may 
mention  that  Dr.  Neilson  Hancock  estimated  before 
the  Statistical  Society  in  1880  the  loss  to  Cosnaught 
alone  from  the  reduced  demand  for  harvest  labour  in 
England  amounted  to  the  labourers  in  that  province  to 
£250,000  in  the  one  year  1879.  My  Lords,  that  story 
of  the  efforts  made  by  these  small  holders  of  land  to 
keep  their  holdings  and  to  pay  their  rents  is  a  remark- 
able story  of  frugality  and  self-denial.  These  poor 
creatures,  leaving  their  wives  and  children,to  come  to 
this  country  to  subsist  God  knows  how,  manage,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  "strictest  frugality,  to  bring  back 
money  to  go :  towards  paying  their  landlord'^  rent, 
certainly  never  made  out  of  the  land.  What  was 
the  Government  doing  ?  Was  attention  called  to  this  ? 
What  was  the  action  of  the  Government  ?  I  have  to 
refer  to  one  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  personally 
every  respect,  except  in  his  character  of  statesman. 
In  February,  1880,  Mr.  Lowther  was  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  then  a  leading  member 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  addressed  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Government  were  going  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
land  reform.  It  was  a  very  mild  form  of  interroga- 
tion, as  to  whether  there  might  not  be  an  extension  of 
the  Ulster  tenant-right.  The  answer  of  the  Minister 
qi  the  Crown  was  that,  as  he  bad  before  said  and  was 
prepared  to  maintain,  to  extend  the  Ulster  custom  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland  would  be  pure  and  undilated  com- 
munism. He  said  the  land  question  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  the 
work  of  other  agencies,  and  nothing  was  at  the  time 
done.  Ireland  had  to  appear  again  in  the  humiliating 
character  in  which  she  has  had  to  appear  before — as 
a  mendicant  before  the  world.  Your  Lordships 
may  remember  that  I  reminded  yon  that  a  fapiine 
in  Ireland  differed  from  a  famine  in  Egypt  or 
in  India,  because  at  this  very  time  there  were 
being  exported  from  Ireland  cattle,  ay,  and  corn, 
which  would  have  saved  her  people  from  starv- 
ing. Then  there  were  started — and  all  credit  to 
them  for  it — charitable  funds  in  Dublin  and  the 
Mansion-house  Fund,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
interest  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  wife 
of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  benevolently  took  in  it. 
There  was  also  a  fund  collected  through  the  agency 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  fund  collected  at 
the  instance  and  by  the  influence  principally  of  Mr. 
Pamell  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  America.  I 
am  not  now  going  to  follow  that  part  of  the  American 
story.  The  point  I  am  now  dealing  with  is  that  the 
state  of  things  in  1879  called  for  the  strong  intervention 
of  the  Government  or  for  exceptional  measures,  and 
if  that  were  wanting  the  only  alternative  to  a  strong 
agitation  and  combination  among  the  tenant  classes 
was  sinking  into  a  state  of:sporadic  warfare  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  A  little  later  still  light 
is  thrown  back  upon  the  state  of  things  in  1879.  In 
1880  there  had  been  a  change  of  Government,  and  the 
matter  was  forced   upon  the  attention  of  Mr.  Forster,' 


who  was  then  Minister  for  Ireland,  having  succeeded 
Mr. Lowther.  No  man,  I  believe,  ever  went  to  Ireland 
with  a  more  sincere  resolve  solemnly  and  justly  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  the  unhappy  country  to  which  he 
was  sent.  But,  like  every  man  who  has  gone  to  Ire- 
land on  a  like  mission,  he  found  the  system  too  strong 
for  him.  He  could  not  control  it — the  system  con- 
trolled him.  His  position  was  one  of  absolute  isola- 
tion, out  of  touch  and  contact  with  the  sources  of 
popular  opinion.  The  form  that  the  case  of  the 
Government  took  was  this.  They  brought  in  a  Bill 
of  an  exceptional  character  and  one  which  I  thought 
and  said  at  the  time-'-f  or  I  took  some  part  in  the  dis- 
cus3ion---required  very  exceptional  circumstances  to 
defend  or  justify  it.  As  your  Lordships  are  probably 
aware,  it  was  named  the  ' '  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance Bill."  Its  functions  and  objects  were  limited 
to  certain  classes  of  tenantry  and  to  a  particular 
part  of  the  country,  the  same  part  which  is 
scheduled  as  the  distressed  districts,  consisting  of 
Galway,  Mayo,  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  and  parts  of  Meath. 
The  object  was  that  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  one  year's  rent — half  a  year's  rent,  I  think 
—there  should  be  a  stay  of  all  eviction  processes  for 
a  certain  definite  period.  That  proposal  was  originally 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament- 
,ary  party,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  a  member  of  the 
English  Bar,  who  may  be  known  to  your  Lordships. 
He  would  not  be  ashamed,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
tell  your  Lordships  that  he  was  one  of  those  hot- 
headed and  impulsive  young  men  who,  in  1865  and 
1866,  saw  no  hope  from  constitutional  agitation  and 
Parliamentary  effort,  who  in  those  days  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  Fenian  body,  and  who  afterwards  became 
in  Parliament  an  important  agent  in  discussing  this 
question.  Mr.  Forster  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  25,  1880. 
This  Bill,  as  I  am  now  about  to  explain  to  your  Lord- 
ships, was  founded  upon,  framed,  and  prepared  in  the 
interests  of  peace  in  Ireland  by  the  Land  League, 
whose  action  is  here  denounced.  It  was  their  Bill, 
taken  up  by  the  Government  and  introduced  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  as  ^member  of  the  Land  League. 
Mr.  Forster  said  :— "  In  it  "  (the  Bill)  "  there  is  a 
limitation  of  time  and  there  is  also  a  limitation  of 
area.  It  is  limited  to  the  end  of  next  year  "  (1881) 
"  and  to  the  area  of  those  districts  which  are 
scheduled  as  distressed."  He  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain its  provisions  :— 

"  The  proposal  is  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
scheduled  unions,  generally  speaking,  to  the  Western 
half  of  Ireland  ;  but  there  is,  practically,  another 
limitation — that  is,  it  is  limited  to  those  unions  out- 
side Ulster  and  outside  of  the  districts  where  Ulster 
tenant-right  exists.  And  for  this  reason — that  I  can- 
not conceive  that  any  tenant  in  Ulster  would  seek  to 
make  use  of  this  Bill,  when  he  has  a  much  stronger 
and  more  speedy  remedy,  and  one  which  gives  him  a 
much  larger  compensation.  Now,  what  is  this 
temporary  proposal  ?  Simply  this — that  if  in  the  dis- 
tiessed .^dlstrii^.  and,  dwinz  this  :year  of  distxess..it  j 
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shall  appear  to  the  Court — meaning  the  County  Court 
Judge, the  official  to  ■whom  these  questions  are  referred 
by  the  Land  Act,whohas  under  that  Act  much  more  im- 
portant cases  of  compensation  to  decide  than  will  Come 
under  this  Bill — if  it  shall  appear  to  this  Court,  first, that 
one  of  the  tenants  is  unable  to  pay  his  rent ;  secondly, 
that  he  is  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  distress 
arising  from  the  bad  harvest  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
vious years  ;  thirdly,  that  he  is  willing  to  continue  in 
his  tenancy  on  just  and  reasonable  terms  as  to  rent 
and  arrears  of  rent,  and  otherwise  ;  and  fourthly,  if 
those  terms  are  unreasonably  refused  by  the  landlord, 
then,  and  then  only,  can  he  obtain  such  compensation 
as  the  Court  may  think  just  under  the  third  section  of 
the  Land  Act,  1870." 

Mr.  Forster  tnen,  in  justification  of  his  proposal,  cites 
in  reference  to  the  distress  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  taken  great  and  praiseworthy  interest  in 
this  matter — I  mean  Mr.  Tuke.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  Now,  you  may  say,  with  these  facts  before  you, 
why  did  you  not  bring  in  this  Bill  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Session  ?  You  knew  the  distress — you  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  Land  Act — you  knew  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  Ulster  tenant  and  the  non-Ulster'  tenant. 
Well,  we  did  not  do  so  because  we  hoped  that  we 
mighc  put  off  legislation  until  we  had  all  the  facts 
before  us,  and  knew  how  the  Land  Act  was  working, 
and  then  we  might  bryig  it  before  the  House,  and  in- 
quire how  far  it  required  amendment.  Then,  it  may 
be  said,  '  If  you  did  not  bring  it  in  then,  why  have 
you  brought  it  in  now  ?'  Well,  for  this  reason,  that 
we  found  we  could  wait  no  longer.  Facts  are  ac- 
cumulating upon  us.  Evictions  have  increased  and  are 
increasing — I  have  here  the  figures  as  to  the  evictions 
the  constabulary  have  had  to  conduct — they  are  not  all 
that  have  been  effected,  only  those  in  which  the  aid 
of  the  constabulary  has  been  required — and  I  deduct 
from  them  all  the  cases  where  the  evicted  tenant  has 
been  readmitted — this  list,  moreover,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  process-serving.  The  average  of  evictions  for 
the  five  years  ending  in  1877  was  503  for  each  year  ; 
in  1878  the  number  of  evictions  was  743  ;  in  1879  it 
was  1,098  ;  and  up  to  the  20th  of  June  in  the  present 
year  it  has  been  1,073." 

Or,  in  other  words,  my  Lords,  the  number  of  evic- 
tions had  doubled  in  1880.  Bef erring  to  the  case  of 
(Jalway  Mr.  Forster  says  : — 

"  Now,  I  take  merely  the  West  Riding  of  Galway. 
Since  the  1st  of  January  in  this  year  the  number 
employed  in  protecting  process-servers  has  been 
107  officers  of  constabulary  and  3,300  men,  and 
16  officers  and  626  men  in  carrying  out  actual  evic- 
tions." 
Then  he  proceeds  to  conclude  his  statement  thus  : — 

"  On  our  part,  we  are  forced  to  declare  that  the 
responsibility  of  not  permitting  this  temporary  and,  as 
we  conceive,  this  necessary  modification  of  the 
law  must  rest  upon  Parliament,  and  not  upon  us. 
For  my  own  part,  I  feel  confident  that  the  House 
of  Cormnons  will  not  take  upon  itself  that  responsi- 
bility." 

I  do  not  refer,  my  Lords,  to  that  part  of  the  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Forster  makes  an  appeal  to  the  members  of 
the  Irish  party  to  use  their  influence  to  make  the  Bill 
a  success.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  that  Bill. 
It  went   toi   the   House   of  Lords,  and    among  its  de- 


fenders there  was  a  distinguished  person,  who  is  not 
remarkable  for  his  abundant  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
tenant  class,  though,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  thoroughly 
humane  instincts,  but  who  has  never  been  able  to 
understand  the  complex  character  of  the  Irish  question 
— I  mean  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  defended  this  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  wish  to  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  some  things  that  hs 
said.  On  August  3,  1880,  among  other  things,  he 
said  : — 

"  The  Government  had  to  consider  this  population 
of  small  tenants  numbering  1,500,000,  who  were  actu- 
ally at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  Now, 
it  has  been  asked  whether  we  know  of  any  cases  in 
which  the  landlords  have  taken  advantage  of  this  state 
of  things.  My  noble  friend  behind  me  (Earl  6ran.> 
ville),  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said 
it  was  a  very  delicate  thing  to  mention  such  cases, 
because  we  might  be  holding  up  individuals  to  odium, 
and  possibly  to  outrage.  The  House  will  feel,  there* 
fore,  that  the  members  of  the  Government  speak  under 
great  reserve  of  these  matters  ;  but  I  must  say  frankly 
that  there  have  been  some  cases  in  which  individual 
landlords  have  shown  a  disposition  to  naake  wholesale 
evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent,  where  that  non^ 
payment  was  clearly  due  to  the  failure  of  crops. 
There  was  one  case  which  became  public  in  the  news- 
papers, and  which  I  have,  therefore,  the  less  delicacy 
in  mentioning.  I  do  not  know  even  the  name  of  the 
landlord,  but  X  rather  think  he  was  a  purchaser  under 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court." 

He  then  mentions   an  instance  in  county  Galway  :— 

"  The  place  is  called  Curraroe,  in  the  county  of 
Galway.  On  the  whole  townland  there  were  89 
tenants,  with  families  numbering  in  the  whole  515 
souls.  Their  rent  was  £137  7s.,  or  about  30s.  each. 
Hhey  were  of  the  smallest  class  of  occupiers.  There 
were  1,334  acres  in  the  townland,  of  which  110  were 
arable,  under  crop.  The  whole  stock  of  the  farms 
consisted  of  only  four  horses,  110  cattle,  62  sheep, 
and  14  pigs.  The  total  valuatiou  of  the  stock  and 
crop — everything— Was  £1,423,  or  about  £2  15s.  for 
every  soul  in  the  townland.  One-twelfth  of  the 
acreage  was  arable.  I  think  that  was  a  case  clearly 
in  which  the  tenantry  were  so  reduced,  as  you  may  see 
from  the  valuation  of  their  stock  and  crop,  that  it 
was  impossible  they  could  pay  their  rent  after 
the  three  years  of  the  worst  harvests  we  have  had  for 
a  long  period.  In  this  case  notices  of  eviction  were 
served,  I  rather  think,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, but  were  enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
by,  I  believe,  only  20  men.  There  was  a  general  re- 
sistance to  the  service  of  those  ejectments  ;  and  since 
we  came  into  office  the  Irish  Government  had  to  rein- 
force the  police  in  the  place  to  the  extent  of  200 
men.  You  had  in  that  case  at  the  mercy  of  the  land- 
owner  a  whole  population  of  upwards  of  500  souls, 
who,  under  the  existing  law,  would  have  been  evicted 
without  one  shilling  of  compensation,  without  one 
shilling  to  carry  them  to  America,  because  they  were 
evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent." 

That  Bill,  my  Lords,  was  rejected  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  an  enormous  majority.  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  the  attendance  in  that  House  on  the 
occasion  of  the  debate  on  this  Bill  exceeded  any 
attendance   that   is  recorded  in  the  journals  of  that 
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House,  except  on  occasions  of  great  party  divisions. 
My  Lords,  a  Relief  of  Distress  Bill  was  passed 
in  March  of  the  Session  of  1880,  but  what  wag 
the  form  it  took  ?  The  form  it  took  was  the  ad- 
vancing to  Irish  landlords  £1,100,000  out  of  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Disestablished  Church  in 
Ireland.  That  money  was  lent  to  the  Irish  land- 
'lords  without  interest  for  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.; 
ani  unless  numbers  of  the  landlords  are  gravely 
belied,  when  they  employed  their  tenants  and  paid 
them  small  wages  out  of  this  fund  for  working 
on  their  own  farms,  the  tenants  were  charp:ed 
in  some  cases  4  and  5  and  even  more  per  cent, 
tor  this  very  money  advanced  by  the  State.  M.v 
Lords,  is  it  remarkable  that  those  interested,  the 
representatives  of  the  Irish  people,  should  in  this 
conjuncture  of  things  be  alarmed  for  the  future  ? 
■Is  it  remarkable  that  there  should  be  conjured  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  dread  of  the  recurrence  of 
those  nameless  scenes  of  horror,  the  memory  of 
which  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  recollections 
ni  those  who  had  taken  part  in  them  ?  I  am  not  able 
and  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  those 
scenes — the  nameless  graves,  the  members  of  one 
family  thrust  into  unhallowed  ground,  the  fearful 
want  and  agony  of  children  dying  before  the  eyes  of 
their  parents,  and  infants  found  strngglipg  for  their 
young  lives  at  the  nipple  hours  after  life  had  left 
the  mother.  Is  it  possible,  my  Lords,  for  men  who 
think  of  these  things,  who  have  their  recollections 
revived  by  the  dread  of  such  things — is  it  right  that 
their  language  is  to  be  tested  by  the  same  rules  that 
men  apply  to  those  who  are  calmly  and  philosophi- 
cally discussing  some  problem  of  economy  or  politics? 
There  have  been  in  operation  in  Ireland  many  causes 
which  have  led  to  an  altered  tone  among  the  Irish 
^ople.  There  has  been  greater  intercourse  with  the 
English.  There  has  been  still  greater  intercourse 
with  America  ;  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  intercourse  with  their  friends  in  America  has 
raised  the  standard — though,  God  knows,  it  was  low 
enough— of  living,  housing,  and  clothing  which  the 
Irish  people  possessed.  They  had  altered  in  that 
regard,  to  some  extent  at  least.  They  were  no  longer 
willing  to  lie  down,  as  they  had  lain  down  in  1846 
and  1847,  in  the  ditches  to  die,  bat  were  prompted  to 
make  the  struggle  which  human  nature  will  make 
when  it  is  fighting  for  very  life.  Now,  my  Lords, 
what  were  the  landlords  doing  ?  I  have  already  given 
your  Lordships  some  indication  from  a  reference  to 
the  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Forster.  I 
will  now  give  your  Lordships  figures  which  tell  a 
remarkable  story.  Your  Lordships  will  of  course 
understand  that,  so  far  as  actual  evictions  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  mode  in  which,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  you  can  get  at  the  figures,  which  mode  is 
this,  that  under  one  of  the  Acts  relating  to  eject- 
ment the  intending  ejecting  landlord  is  bound  to 
fiive  notice  to  the  relieving  officer  of  the   district,  in 


order  that,  when  driven  from   their   homes,  there  may 
at  least  be  a  possibility  of  the  tenants  getting  shelter 
at    the    workhouse.    But    the    question    of    evictions 
forms  but — I  will    not    say    a  small  part — a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  disturbing  cause.    The  appre- 
hension of  eviction,  the  process  for  rent,  the    Service 
of  ejectment  notices — all  these,  just  as  much  as  actual 
eviction,  produce  the  elements  of  disturbance;     There 
is  no  accurate    mods    of    ascertaining    precisely    the 
number  of  ejectment  notices,  but    we    have  taken  the 
best  course  that    could    be    taken,  by   applying  to  the 
clerks    of  the    peace  in  the  various  districts,  and  we 
have  got  returns  from  them    with    a  few  exceptions  ; 
and,    so  far  as  the    figures  I    am    about    to    mention 
can  be  questioned,  they    can    be    questioned    only   in 
this,  that  they    are    understating    and  not  overstating 
the  case.     I    take    the    four    provinces    and  then  the 
counties  with  which  we  are  here  specially  concerned, 
and  I. will  ask    your  Lordships   to  follow  the  average 
of  ejectment  notices  for  the  whole  of  the  period  from 
1853  to  1878,  a  period  of  25  years,  which  will  give  a 
fair    average,    and    compare     that    with    the    actual 
number  of  one  year,  1880.    Taking   the   average  from 
1853  to  1878,  in  Ulsterthe  yearly  number  was  1,489  ; 
in  1880  it  was  2,846.     In   Connaught  the   average  for 
the    25    years    was    960  ;    in   1880    it  was  1,995.     In 
Munster  the  average  was  1,076  ;    in   1880,  2, .345.     In 
Leinster  the  average  was  912  ;  in  1880,  1,303.      Now 
I   take   particular  districts.     In   Galway  the  average 
was  236  ;    in  1880,  543.    In    Mayo    the  average    was 
281  ;    in  1880,  625.     In  Clare  the  average  was  135  ; 
in  1880,  283.  In  Kerry— I  ask  your  Lord.ships'  especial 
attention    to    Kerry — the  average  was  146  ;    in  1880, 
473.     In   the    Bast    Riding    of  Cork  the  average  was 
195  ;  in  1880,  412.     In  the  West  Riding  of  Cork  the 
average  was   94  ;  in  1880,  207.    My  Lords,  what  then 
was  the  state  of  things  ?    A  period   of  intense  distress 
proved,  affecting  speciall.y  and  particularly  particular 
districts  ;  a    recognition  by    the    Government   of    the 
day  that    exceptional  legislation   was  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  required  ;    that   policy   of  the  Govern- 
ment endorsed    by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  representative  House  of  the  Legislature,  of  which 
the  Irish  vote  forms  less  than  one-fifth  or  one-sixth, 
and    thrown    out    by    the    House   of  Lords.     Steadily 
going  on  side  by  side  with  this,  nothing  done  to  stay 
the    evict'or's    hand,    the    landlords      unequal    to  the 
occasion.  I  ask  your  Lordships  gravely,  is  it  in  human 
nature  to  expect  that  the  people,  that  the   leaders   of 
the  people,  would  fold  their   arms   and    do    nothing  ? 
And  if  such   a  thing  had  gone  on  in  England,  would 
there  not  have  been  thundered  from  every  platform  in 
the  coimtry.the   aphorism   of  Thomas  Drummond,  that 
property  has  its  duty  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  would 
there  not  have  been  thundered  that  equally  strong  and 
true    aphorism    of    Poulett    Scrope,    a     distinguished 
politician    in    his    day,  that    property    can    have    no 
rights  and  ought   to  have  no  fights  inconsistent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  people  ?    No,  my  Lords  ;    the   Irish 
leaders  canuot-.  the  Irish  people  cannot,  be.  expected 
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to  stand  by  and  fold  their  arms.  As  soon  say  of  Ire- 
land in  that  crisis— 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
"  Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
*'  Upon  tby  hack  hangs  ragged  misery, 
"  The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law." 

My  Lords,  these  events  impressed  on  the  Irish 
people  the  necessity  for  combining  themselves  to- 
gether resolutely  to  fight  for  their  lives  in  this 
extremity,  and  it  was  a  fight  for  their  lives.  1  am  not 
going  to  suggest  that  there  were  'not  men  who  took 
part  in  this  struggle  who  may  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  sympathy.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  in  such 
a  struggle  as  this  there  were  not  men  who  under  the 
cloak  of  a  great  movement  sought  their  own  selfish 
benefit  and  advantage  ;  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that 
as  incidental  to  this  there  have  not  been  misfortune, 
disturbance,  and  crime  :  but  I  do  suggest,  I  do  affirm 
most  broadly,  that  in  its  main  operation,  in  its  main 
character,  in  its  essential  objects,  in  its  essential 
means,  this  was  a  movement  and  a  combination 
which  was  not  only  justifiable  before  God  and  man, 
but  necessary  in  the  condition  of  thing.s  which  existed. 
My  Lords,  if  justification  is  needed  for  this  move- 
ment ;  if  any  one  still  remains,  who  has  followed  this 
case,  with  any  lingering  doubt  in  his  mind  that  there 
was  a  great  social  evil  to  be  grappled  with,  in  the 
interests,  the  commonest  interests,  of  humanity  and 
justice  ;  if  any  one  asks  what  is  the  justification 
beyond  these  facts,  I  refer  him  to  the  Statute-book 
of  the  realm,  and  in  the  Statute-book  of  the  realm 
since  the  year  1879  is  traced  clearly,  intelligibly, 
unmistakably  the  justification  for  the  position  and 
the  asitation  of  the  Irish  loaders  and  of  the  Irish 
people.  For  as  surely  as  I  have  the  honour  at  this 
moment  of  addressing  your  Lordships,  the  measure  and 
fulness  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  of  the  Arrears  Act  of 
1882,  of  the  Purchase  Act  of  1886,  of  tho  further 
Acts  of  1886  and  of  1887,  mainly  owe  their  existence 
upon  the  Statute-book  of  the  realm  to-day,  constituting 
a  new  charter  for  the  Irish  people,  at  any  rate  to  the 
actions  of  the  men  who  at  the  instance  of  The  Times 
are  held  up  to  public  obloquy  and  public  odium  as 
criminals  and  accomplices  in  criminality  before  the 
law.  I  might  even  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  state- 
ments of  one  distinguished  legislator,  a  man  who  has 
held  high  office,  who  in  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  that  the  action  of  the  Land  League  had  made 
it  possible  for  the  Governments  of  1881  and  1882  to 
pass  their  remedial  measures  in  those  years — I  refer 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  there  are  others  who 
have  spoken  in  the  same  sense,  and  what  ^id  that 
mean  ?  My  Lords,  it  points  to  a  grievous  vice  in  our 
political  system.  It  does  not  mean — I  have  never 
thought  it,  I  have  never  said  it — it  does  not  mean 
that  the  honest  men  who  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case  in  Ireland,  and  who  form 
the  representation  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
Wales,  are   not   anxious   according   to   their  view  of 


their  duty  to  do  their  duty,'  but  it  means  that  there  is 
a  vis  inertice  prevailing  in  the  Legislature  in  relation 
to  Irish  questions,  partly  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
other  and,  as  it  is  thought,  more  important  con- 
cerns, partly  from  want  of  information,  partly  from 
prejudice,  until  it  is  literally  true  to  say  that,  go 
over  the  legislation  of  the  past  100  years  and  trace 
the  amount  of  remedial  legislation,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  hardly  one,  if  there  be  one,  of  the 
measures  for  their  benefit  in  the  Statute-book  that 
was  given  as  a  free-will  offering  from  the  Legislature, 
that  has  not  come  from  agitation,  sometimes  constitu- 
tional, sometimes  unconstitutional,  but  always  from 
pressure.  My  Lords,  that  is  the  justification  whicn  in 
general  I  have  to  present  to  your  Lordships  for  the 
existence  of  the  League  in  1879.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  who  formed  the  League,  what  were  its 
means  and  objects,  and  what  was  its  work.  My 
Lords,  there  are  several  men  whose  names  will  come 
before  your  Lordships  in  very  considerable  prominence, 
and  who  have  been  brought  together  in  this  Land 
League  movement,  drawn  from  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, pursuing  different  occupations,  belonging  to 
different  classes  of  society,  meeting  upon  one  common 
platform,  the  platform  of  the  Land  League.  And  one 
question  your  Lordships  will  have  to  answer.  The 
question  which  your  Lordships  will  have  to  answer 
is,  as  I  fully  conceive,  what  is  the  link  that  bound 
these  men  together  ;  what  was  the  motive  that 
brought  them  together  ;  did  they  come  together — for 
that  is  the  case  of  the  Attorney-General — as  criminals 
with  criminal  intent  and  criminal  design  under  the 
sham  of  a  pretended  land  movement  to  redress  a  pre- 
tended land  grievance,  or  did  they  come  together  as 
men  earnest  for  their  country,  anxious  that  its  time  of 
trouble  should  pass  away,  to  lift  at  last  from  its 
shoulders  part  of  the  oppressive  burden  which  lay 
upon  it?  My  Lords,  upon  your  answer  to  that  question 
must,  with  my  humble  submission  to  your  Lordships, 
depend  the  issue  of  this  Commission  upon  this  part  o£ 
the  case.  For,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  case  which 
the  Attorney-General  has  been  instructed  to  put  for- 
ward is  not  thj  case  of  crime  accidental,  incidental, 
to  the  stirring  up  of  the  popular  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity upon  a  question  as  to  which  they  were  equally 
interested  ;  the  charge  is,  the  case  made  is,  that  these 
men  met  together  and  of  design  aforethought  care- 
fully calculated  and  deliberately  applied  a  system  of 
murder  and  of  outrage,  under  the  cloak  and  pretence 
of  a  Land  League  movement  of  reform.  My  Lords, 
who  are  these  men  ?  I  will  mention  the  names  of 
some  of  them.  Among  them  were  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
and  Mr.  Biggar.  Mr.  Eiggar  is  a  man  in  business  in 
the  town  of  Belfast  ;  a  man  unquestionably  of  con- 
siderable ability,  of  considerable  resolution  ;  a  man 
who  proposed  to  himself,  if  one  may  judge  from  his 
preliminary  career,  not  to  regard  in  the  least  the 
conventional  sentiments  of  conduct  of  those  among 
whom  he  moved,  but  to  act  with  regard  solely  and 
simply   to  conducting  his  Parliamentary  conduct,  and 
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his  conduct  out  of  doors,  as  to  how  he  could  best 
advance,  within  the  law,  the  cause  of  the  Irish 
people.  Mr.  Biggar  was,  like  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
and  two  or  three  others  I  could  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ships, also  when  a  young  man  a  member  of  the  Fenian 
body.  So  was  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  who  in  his  turn  was 
a  Dublin  tradesman,  a  man  widely  respected,  and  still 
respected,  and  as  to  whom,  for  he  is  not  here  to 
defend  himself,  I  will  say  that  he  has  been  made  the 
especial  object  of  attack,  and  as  to  whom  I  hope  to 
demonstrate  to  your  Lordships,  upon  the  evidence  as 
it  stands,  that  whatever  may  have  been  his  later 
career  in  America,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  that 
there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  upon  whicn  any 
man  of  honest  judgment  can  pronounce  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Patrick  Bgan  for  anything  which  he  has  done 
or  can  be  proved  to  haye  done  in  Ireland  or  in 
England.  Both  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan, 
before  Mr.  Parnell  came  to  a  prominent  position  in 
politics,  were  members  of  the  Home  Rule  Association 
known  as  Mr.  Butt's.  They  joined  that  association  in 
the  hope  that  good  would  come  of  it,  and  before 
joining  it — I  do  not  know  what  the  expression  to  use 
is — they  were  drummed  out  of,  or  at  all  events  ceased 
to  be  members  of,  the  secret  society  or  Fenian 
Brotherhood.  It  may  surprise  your  Lordships  to  know 
it,  it  certainly  has  to  some  extent  surprised  me  to 
know  it,  for  I  have  not  lived  in  Ireland  in  those 
days,  that  a  number  of  men  of  good  character  and 
good  education,  who  despaired  of  any  good  frorc 
constitutional  or  open  political  movement,  at  one 
time  were  members  of  the  Fenian  body.  But  so- it 
was.  Those  two  whom  I  have  mentioned  formed  part 
of  the  party  which  Mr.  Butt  led  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  he  continued  practically  to 
lead  up  to  the  time  of  his  death— Mr.  Biggar  was  in 
Parliament,  Mr.  Egan  was  not— which  occurred,  I 
think,  in  1879.  Another  whom  1  must  mention  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Sexton,  although  he  took  part  at  a  later  date 
in  the  movement,  now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  a  man 
who  was  at  one  time  editor  of  a  Dublin  newspaper, 
and  for  a  longer  time  earned  his  bread  by  his  pen  as 
a  contributor  of  articles  to  newspapers  »nd  magazines. 
Mr.  Sexton,  my  Lords,  you  will  see  before  you  ;  I 
think  all  three  were  members  of  the  council  of  Mr. 
Butt's  Home  Eule  movement,  and  that  movement 
began  as  far  back  as  the  month  of  May,  1870, 
and  took  its  rise  at  a  meeting  held  in  Bilton 
Hotel,  Sackville-street,  at  which  the  then  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Eight  Hon.  Edward  Purdon,  Protestant 
and  Conservative,  Sir  John  Barrington,  the  High 
Sheriff,  Sir  William  Wilde,  Mr.  Martin,  J.P., 
Mr.    Isaac    Butt,    Q.C.,    and    a   number     of     others 

whose    names    I    need   not    cite Colonel    King- 

Harman,  Captain  Edward  King-Harman,  Captain 
Edward  Shaw,  afterwards  for  a  time  Dr.  Gralbraith 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were 
members.  And,  as  I  am  reminded  by  my  friend, 
the  great  majority  of  those,  I  th'nk — I  do 
not    wish    to    dwell     upon     this-   distinction-i^were 


Protestant  gentlemen  and  of  considerable  distinction. 
Among  the  subjects  for  consideration  were  the  general 
dissatisfaction  that  prevailed  in  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  absenteeism,  the  national  poverty,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  Royal  residence  in  Ireland  from 
political  and  financial  points  of  view.  The  following 
resolution  was  agreed  to, — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  thatthe  true  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland 
is  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  with  full 
control  over  Ireland's  domestic  affairs."  On  May  26, 
1870,  there  was  another  meeting,  when  the  association 
was  formally  constituted.  It  was  resolved, — "  That 
this  association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  right  of  self-government  for  Ireland  by  means  of  a 
national  Parliament,"  and  "to secure  for  that  Parlia- 
ment the  right  of  legislating  for,  and  regulating  all 
matters  relating  to,  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland, 
together  with  the  control  of  Irish  revenues,  subject  to 
the  obligation  of  contributing  a  just  proportion  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer."  It  was  also  resolved  that  the 
relations  of  the'  kingdom  with  foreign  States  and 
matters  appertaining  to  the  defence  and  stability  of 
the  Empire  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  the 
essential  differences  bet  ween  that  scheme  and  the  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Grattan's  Parliament  known  as 
the  Repeal  movement,  which  would  havegiven  Ireland 
the  right  of  legislation  in  connexion  with  foreign 
treaties,  and  control  over  an  army  and  navy  of  her 
own.  Under  the  scheme  which  I  have  described  the 
object  was  to  secure  for  Ireland  a  potent  and  effective 
voice  in  any  legislation  affecting  her  domestic  affairs. 
There  are  other  names  which  I  must  mention — Mr. 
William  O'Brien  and  Mr.  John  Dillon.  Neither  of 
these  men,  though  they  are  younger  in  years  than  any 
of  those  previously  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Sexton,  had  ever  before  been  connected  with  any 
political  movement.  They  had  never  been  members 
of  any  secret  society  or  organization.  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  a  newspaper  man  ;  Mr.  John  Dillon  was  a  man 
who  had  special  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  for  his  father  in  times  of  trouble  and 
unfaithfulness  had  been  true  to  his  trust  as  an  Irish 
representative.  He  was,  as  was  also  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  brought  up  and  educated  as  a  gentleman.  He 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession.  Both  of  these 
men  were  ardent  men,  who  believed  that  they  could 
do  something  to  elevate  their  country  and  their 
countrymen.  They  have  been  called  enthusiasts, 
sometimes  fanatics.  Well,  my  Lords,  they  may  not 
have  been  always  wise  ;  they  may  not  always  have 
said  or  done  the  most  discreet  thing  at  the  most  dis- 
creet mgment  ;  but  they  were  men  unselfishly  deter- 
mined to  do  what  it  became  honourable  men  to  do,  to 
help  those  who  needed  help.  My  Lords,  there  is  room 
in  the  world  for  more  enthusiasts.  In  this  age  our 
habits  of  life  constitute  an  existence  selfish,  dull,  and 
material  enough,  and  these  enthusiasts,  who  lift  us  at 
times  out  of  ourselves,  do  something  to  relieve  that 
general  tone  of  selfish  materialism  which  I  am  afraid 
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IS  greatly  a  cliaraoteristio  of  our  time.  It  is  en- 
thusiasts who  have  sounded  the  trumpet  in  times  gone 
by,  and  who  will  sound  it  again  in  times  to  come 
whenever  there  is  any  great  cry  of  oppression  and  any 
great  effort  to  be  made  for  the  reliei  of  human  suffer- 
ing. I  must  mention  two  more  names.  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt  is  the  sou  of  a  peasant  in  Mayo.  He  has  had 
a  stormy  and  trying  life.  He  is  a  man  of  conspicuous 
ability  and  of  education,  which  in  difScult  circum- 
stances he  has  procured  for  himself.  Beyond  the  reso- 
luteness of  character  and  the  ability  which  he  has 
displayed,  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  characteristic 
is  this — that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  occurred  he  has 
no  rancour  in  his  disposition.  He  has  shown  his 
willingness  time  after  time,  unselfishly  and  ungrudg- 
ingly, to  give  unrequited  labour  where  his  efforts 
could  help  the  oppressed.  His  recollections  of  Ire- 
land go  a  long  way  back,  and  are  sad  recollections. 
His  first  recollection  is  of  himself  as  a  child  five  or 
six  years  old  flung  on  the  roadside  with  his  father 
and  mother,  victims  to  the  results  of  the  land  system. 
He  remembers  the  deep  wail  of  his  mother,  the  anger 
and  fury  of  his  father,  when  with  the  scanty  property 
that  belonged  to  them  they  were  turned  out  of  their 
homes.  His  next  recollection  is  even  sadder  still. 
He  remembers  being  led  by  his  mother's  hand  to  the 
door  of  the  poor-house  in  Galway,  and  his  mother 
turning  with  indignation  away  from  the  official  when 
he  told  her  that  she  could  not  be  admitted  unless  she 
was  willing  to  be  separated  from  her  child  ;  for,  my 
Lords,  in  those  days  the  Poor '  Law  in  Ireland  was 
worked  not  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  relief  of 
distress,  but  as  an  instrument  for  effecting  a  degrading 
proselytism.  Mr.  Davitt  next  finds  himself  in  a  busy 
manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire,  where  he  suffered, 
being  still  of  tender  years,  that  physical  injury  which 
would  have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  struggle  on 
had  he  not  possessed  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  an 
exceptionally  brave  man.  Without  fear  of  contra- 
diction I  say  that  the  whole  record  of  his  life  may  be 
examined,  and  among  those  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him  not  one  will  be  found  to  say  that  he  has  been 
unfaithful  to  any  trust  or  guilty  of  any  dishonouring 
action.  Like  several  of  those  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned,  he,  too,  in  1865,  young,  enthusiastic, 
joined  the  Fenian  movement.  He  avows  it,  and  I 
dare  say  he  would  declare,  if  pressed,  that  if  despair 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  constitutional  effort  were  to  seize 
his  soul  now,  as  it  possessed  him  then,  he  would 
become  a  Fenian  again.  Well,  he  has  suffered  for  his 
gins.  He  desires  to  have  and  rejoices  to  have  on 
this  occasion  the  opportunity  of  explaining  upon  his 
oath  in  the  witness-box  one  imputation  which  has 
been  cast  upon  him,  of  complicity — of  possible  com- 
plicity— in  assassination,  an  imputation  which  I  shall 
show  to  your  Lordships,  as  I  am  instructed,  to  be 
absolutely  without  foundation.  He  has  suffered  many 
years'  imprisonment.  Xo  a  man  of  weaker  moral  fibre 
that  imprisonment  would  have  meant  ruin  ;  to  him  it 
was  but  an  opportunity,  which  he  nobly  embraced,  for 


the  formation  of  his  character,  for  expanding  his  mind, 
for  strengthening  his  resolutions  for  good,  for  adding 
to  his  capacity ,  to  serve  his  fellow  men.  He,  my 
Lords,  also  joined  Mr.  Pamell  in  the  Land  League 
movement.  The  last  of  these  men  to  whom  I  have  to 
refer  is  Mr.  Parnell  himself.  Mr.  Pamell  has 
hereditary  claims  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
Irish  people.  His  great-grandfather,  Sir  John  Parnell, 
was  the  last  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  act  of 
betrayal  he  surrendered  his  office.  His  grandfather, 
William  Parnell,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  noblest 
tracts  that  I  have  ever  read.  He,  a  Protestant  gentle- 
man, knowing  his  Catholic  fellow  countrymen,  pub- 
lished in  1807  the  well-known  historical  apology  for 
the  Irish  Catholics,  when  he  vindicated  them  suc- 
cessfully from  the  charge  of  bigotry  and  religious  per- 
secution, and  described  them,  as  I  believe  truly,  as 
the  only  people  who,  having  been  foully  deprived  of 
political  rights  and  freedom,  had  not,  upon  the 
resumption  of  those  rights,  used  their  power  for  the 
purpose  of  persecution.  Mr.  Pamell's  father  married 
a  lady  of  distinguished  lineage.  The  mother  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pamell  was  a  daughter  of  the  American 
Admiral  Charles  Stewart,  whose  achievements  occupy 
in  the  annals  of  the  American  Navy  the  same  place  as 
Nelson's  victories  occupy  in  the  history  of  the  English 
nation.  Mr.  Parnell  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  Wicklow,  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  done  before  him,  and  in 
1875  entered  Parliament.  I  pause  for  a  moment  to 
repeat  the  question  which  I  have  akeady  put.  You 
see  these  men  together — Mr.  Biggar,  the  Belfast 
tradesman  ;  Patrick  Egan,  the  Dublin  tradesman  ; 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  medical  student  ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton,  the  literary  man  ;  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  the 
newspaper  editor  ;  Mr.  Davitt,  the  peasant's  son  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell,  whose  history  and  lineage  I 
have  just  given.  What  brought  these  men  together  ? 
What  was  the  tie  between  them  ?  What  was  the  link 
that  bound  together  men  presumably  dissimilar  in 
tastes  and  differing  in  station  and  in  degree  of  educa- 
tion ?  Is  it  Jtrue — for  this  is  the  case  of  The  Times — 
that  these  men  came  together  upon  a  public  platform 
to  bind  themselves  together  as  criminals,  to  violate  the 
law,  under  the  sham  and  pretext  of  a  social  move- 
ment ?  It  they  did  so  they  deserve  all  the  condemna- 
tion that  may  fall  upon  their  heads.  But  do  you 
believe  it  ?  Is  any  man  so  blinded  by  passion  and 
prejudice  as  not  to  see  that  there  was  a  common  im* 
pelling  motive  for  the  action  of  these  men,  and  that 
the  motive  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  national 
calamity  which  was  then  pressing  upon  their  country, 
and  which  as  men  they  were  bound  to  mitigate  if 
they  could  ?  I  must  now  briefly  follow  the  career  of 
Mr.  ■  Parnell  from  his  entry  into  Parliament  as  membei 
for  the  county  of  Meath  in  1875,  and  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken  the  history  of  that  career  will 
reveal  Mr.  JParnell  in  the  true  and,  I  think,  great 
and.remarkable  proportions  of  a  constitutional  Parlia< 
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mentarian  of  great  power,  statesmanship,  and  fore- 
sight. He  came  into  Parliament  at  the  time  when 
Isaac  Butt — who  had  undoubtedly  done  noble  work  in 
his  day,  and  whose  memory  the  Irish  nation  cherish 
with  gratitude — at  the  time  when  Isaac  Batt,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  perhaps  unwilling  to  embark  in 
any  further  enterprise  requiring  great  resolution  and 
exertion,  led  a  Parliamentary  party,  some  of  whom  un- 
doubtedly were  thoroughly  honest  in  the  profession  of 
their  political  views,  while  others  were  classed 
under  the  name,  given  to  them  by  a  distinguished 
statesman,  of  ' '  nominal  Home  Rulers. ' '  These  thought 
that  they  satisfied  all  the  exigencies  of  their  position 
by  taking  part  in  the  annual  parade,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  the  annual  division  upon  the  question  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
between  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  was  im- 
pressed, and  rightly  impressed,  as  events  proved, 
with  the  view  that  the  first  necessity,  if  an  impres- 
sion was  to  be  made  upon  the  public  mind  of  England 
and  the  Parliament  of  England,  was  to  force  in  season 
and  out  oE  season  upon  public  attention  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  Ireland  which  they  believed  to 
be  urgent.  He  also  resolved  at  the  outset  to 
take  a  prominent  leading  part  in  the  discussion 
of  questions  which,  although  they  related  to  Ire- 
land, did  not  relate  to  that  country  exclusively. 
One  of  the  first  measures  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  was  the  discussion  on  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill, 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  or  the  Army  and  Navy  Dis- 
cipline Bill,  as  it  is  now  called.  He  found  that  that 
Bill  had  passed  in  previous  Sessions  of  Parliament  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  found  that  it  was  loaded  with 
obsolete  and,  as  he  believed,  inhuman  provisions, 
and  he  set  himself  to  its  reformation,  and  obtained 
ultimately  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider it,  the  result  of  which  was,  among  other  things, 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  That 
was  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  and  I  think  flogging 
was  abolished  in  1878.  In  1878  he  took  a  strong 
interest  in  the  discussion  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  brought 
in  by  the  present  Lord  Cross,  then  Sir  Ei chard  Cross, 
and  Home  Secretary  for  England,  and  as  a  result  of 
bis  efforts,  aided  undoubtedly  by  others  who  worked 
in  co-operation  with  him,  he  introduced  a  number  of 
humane  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
awaiting  trial,  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  charged 
and  convicted  of  sedition  or  seditious  libel,  and  of 
prisoners  committed  for  contempt  of  Court.  A  little 
later  when  Mr.  Isaac  Butt  left  the  scene,  after  a 
short  interregnum,  during  which  Mr.  W.  Shaw  was 
he  nominal  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  Mr.  Pamell 
was  elected  in  his  place.  I  will  relate  to  your 
Lordships  presently  the  actual  formation  of  the 
League,  and  who  the  persons  were  who  assisted  at  its 
birth,  but  I  would  like  here  broadly  to  state  the 
views  upon  which  Mr.  Parnell  acted  in  this  as  in 
every  other  movement.  He  knew,  as  your  Lordships 
now  know,  though  1  fancy  it  may  have  been  new  to 
some    of   your  Lordships,  the  feeling  that  existed  iu 


the  Irish  mind  in  relation  to  the  hopelessness  of 
reform  through  Parliamentary  action.  He  knew  the 
feeling  that  existed  that  at  a  period  of  open  voting 
and  a  restricted  franchise  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  had 
been  made  to  return  members  to  Parliament,  and  that 
those  sacrifices  had  been  unproductive  of  any  bene- 
ficial result.  He  felt  that  the  first  necessity  was  to 
create  a  strong,  healthy  opinion  in  Ireland,  an 
opinion  which,  in  the  words  of  Chief  Baron  Wolfe  to 
which  I  referred  yesterday,  should  be  "  racy  of  the 
soil, "which  would  help  to  create, and, having  created, 
would  help  to  maintain,an  Irish  Parliamentarj'  party, 
independent  of  either  great  political  party  in  this 
country.  In  the  formation  of  the  League,  in  the 
selection  of  his  colleagues,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the 
history  of  the  disastrous  Fenian  movement,  and  know- 
ing, as  he  also  kaew,that  those  men  had  taken  part  in 
that  movement  in  utter  despair,  prompted  by  no  selfish 
reasons,  he  resolved,  as  he  has  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  resolved,  to  act  on  the  principle  ot  inviting 
into  his  own  open  constitutional  movement  every  man, 
whether  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party  in  1848  or  of  the  Fenian  movement  in  1865  and 
1866,  whatever  his  creed,  his  antecedents,  his  party, 
and  political  associations,  .who  wished  honestly  and 
earnestly  to  work  for  the  good  of  his  country.  One 
thing  can  truly  and  proudly  be  said  by  Mr.  Pamell. 
He  created  and  maintained  such  a  party  ;  they  have 
been  independent  of  either  political  party  in  the 
State.  Whatever  else  in  the  way  of  fault-finding  may 
be  alleged  against  them,  it  has  not  been  alleged  that 
they  have  been  tainted  with  corruption,  or  that  they 
have  betrayed  their  trust,  or  that  they  have  violated 
any  promise  or  undertaking  by  which  they  received 
the  support — the  remarkably  unanimous  support — of 
the  Irish  people  themselves. 
The  Court  adjourned  at  12  minutes  to  i  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  4. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  66th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
Sir  C.  RtTSSKLl,  resumed  his  address  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Pamell.  He  said, — I  yesterday  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  your  Lordships  |he  state  of  things  which, 
we  submit,  justified  the  creation  of  some  local  strong 
defensive  body  for  the  tenant  class  in  Ireland.  That 
organization  ultimately  became  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Land  League-  I  now,  my  LordSj  lay  before 
you,  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  I  lay  before 
you  for  the  first  time,  the  written  constitution,  the 
published  aims  and  means,  of  that  organization.  It 
was  formally  established  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879, 
and  it  was  suppressed  formally  in  October,  1881. 
Previous  to  October,  1879,  there  had  been  some  meet- 
ings, the  earliest  at  Irishtown,  county  Mayo,  at 
I7bich  the  need  for  such  an  organization  was  discussed. 
Other  meetings  were  held  at    other  places,  at  some  of 
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which  Mr.  Davitt  assisted— Mr.  Davitt  has  been 
called,  and  undoubtedly  rightly  called,  the  father  and 
parent  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Parnell,  I  may  say, 
did  not  at  once — did  not  readily — give  his  assent  to 
its  formation,  not  the  least  because  he  failed  to 
realize  the  necessity  for  such  an  organization,  but 
because  he  had  a  distrust  which  was  natural  i  he  had 
never  taken  part  in  any  popular  movement  of  the  kind. 
He  is  essentially  by  temperament,  by*  accomplish- 
ment, and  by  character  of  mind,  a  Parliamentarian  ; 
and,  I  say  it  plainly,  that  while  he  is  possessed  of 
distinguishing  and  distinguished  qualities  as  a  states- 
man, he  lacks  many  of  those  qualities  one  is  apt  to 
associate  with  the  idea  of  theleaderof  a  great  popular 
movement.  He  lays  no  claim  to  eloquence  to  move 
the  multitude,  though  he  does  unquestionably  possess 
some  other  and  greater  qualities— discernment,  resolu- 
tion, foresight,  and  self-control.  My  Lords,  after  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Parnell  joined,  and  joined  heartily,  the 
movement,  and  became  its  president.  He  foresaw,  as 
any  one  must  perceive, that  in  a  great  popular  upheaval 
there  must  be  some  amount  of  disturbance,  for  that 
round  the  fringe  of  the  movement  would  be  men  pro- 
fessing sympathy  with  its  objects  who  would  endeavour 
to  carry  out  views  of  their  own.  The  meeting  of  the 
21st  of  February,  at  which  the  Land  League  was  in- 
augurated,was  held  in  Lower  Sackville-street,  Dublin, 
Mr.  Kettle,  P.L.G.,  in  the  chair.  Tho  resolutions 
were  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Kev.  Father  Behan,  C.C.,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
William  Dillon,  B.L.,  seconded — '  That  an  associa- 
tion be  hereby  formed  to  be  named  the  "  Irish 
National  Land  League."  ' 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Eoe — '  That  the  objects  of  the  League  are, 
first,  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  rack-rents  ; 
second,  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  by  the  occupiers.' 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  Parnell,  M.P.,  seconded  hy  the 
Rev.  Father  Sheeby,  C.C.— '  That  the  objects  of  the 
League  can  be  test  attained  by  promoting  organization 
among  the  tenant-farmers,  by  defending  those  who  may 
be  threatened  with  eviction  for  refusing  to  pay  unjust 
rents  ;  by.  facilitating  the  working  of  the  Bright 
Clauses  of  the  Land  Act  [that  is  the  Act  of  1870] 
during  the  winter,  and  by  obtaining  such  reform  in 
the  laws  relating  to  land  as  will  enable  every  tenant 
to  become  the  owner  of  his  holding  by  paying  a  fair 
rent  for  a  limited  number  of  years.' 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  John  Sweetman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan—'  That  Mr.  Charles  S.  Parnell,  M.P., 
be  elected  president  of  this  League,' 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  George  Delany,  seconded  by 
Mr.  W-  H.  Cobbe,  Portarlington- '  That  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kettle,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan  be  appointed  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
League.' 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cummins,  P.L.G., 
seconded  by  Mr.  Laurence  M'Court,  P.L.G.— '  That 
Mr.  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  H.  O'SuUivan, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Egan  be  appointed  treasurers.' 

"  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Father  Sheehy, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  it  was  resolved — 
'  That  the  president  of  this  League,  Mr.  Parnell,  be 
requested   to   proceed   to   America   for   the   purpose 


of  obtaining  assistance  from  our  exiled  countrymen, 
and  other  sympathizers,  for  the  objects  for  which  this 
appeal  is  issued.' 

"  Proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Grehan — '  That  none  of  the  funds  of  this  League 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  any  landlord's  inter- 
est in  the  land,  or  for  furthering  the  interests  of  any 
Parliamentary  candidate.'  " 

I  may  say  at  once  that  the  concluding  resolution  wan 
afterwards  rescinded,  but  in  the  succeeding  election  of 
1880  only  modified  to  the  extent  of  admitting  tha 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  about  £2,000,  which  wai 
styled  "  The  Parliamentary  Candidates'  Fund,"  and 
that  was  the  only  money  that  the  Irish  party  had  at  itJ 
disposal  at  that  election  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
There  was  also  formed  a  committee.  I  wish  to  read 
the  list  to  your  Lordships  ;  it  comprises  names  well 
known  in  Ireland,  and  which  are  representative 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland  : — 

"  Committee. — Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  M.P., 
President,  Avondale,  Rathdrum  ;  Purcell  O'Gorman, 
M.P.,  Waterford  ;  John  Ferguson,  Glasgow  ;  W, 
Quirke,  P.P.,  Dean  of  Cashel  ;  A.  Cummins,  LL.D.i 
Liverpool  ;  Mathew  Harris,  Ballinasloe  ;  Ulick  J. 
Canon  Bourkc,  P.P.,  Claremcrris  ;  J.  O'Cormoi 
Power,  M.P.,  Loudon  ;  John  Behan,  C.C.,  Francis- 
street,  Dublin  ;  Richard  Lalor,  Mountrath  ;  J.  L. 
Finegan,  M.P.,  London  ;  R.  Sheehy,  C.C.,  Kilmal- 
lock  ;  J.  J.  Louden,  B.L.,  Westport  ;  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  M.P.,  London  ;  John  Dillon,  North  Great 
Geprge's-street,  Dublin  ;  W.  Joyce,  P.P.,  Louis- 
burgh,  county  Mayo  ;  N.  Ennis,  M.P.,  Claremount, 
county  Meath  ;  Thomas  Roe,  Dundalk  Democrat  ; 
J.  R.  M'Closkey,  M.D.,  Derry  ;  <5eorge  Delany, 
Burlington-road,  Dublin  ;  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Nation, 
Dublin  ;  James  Byrne,  Wallstown  Castle,  Cork  ;  J.  E. 
Kenny,  71, Lower  Gardiner-street,  Dublin  ;  Mulballen 
Marum,  J. P.,  Ballyragget  ;  P.  F.  Johnston,  Kanturk  ; 
M.  Tormey,  C.C.,  Painstown,  Beauparc  ;  Thomas 
Canon  Doyle,  P.P.,  Ramsgrange  ;  Philip  J.  Moran, 
Finea,  Granard  ;  O.  J.  Carraher,  Cardestown,  county 
Louth  ;  J.  White,  P.P.,  Milltownmalbay  ;  P.  Cum- 
mins, P.L.G.,  Rathmines  ;  James  Daly,  P.L.G., 
Castlebar  ;  P.  M.  Furlong,  C.C,  New  Ross  ;  Thomas 
Ryan,  Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin  ;  James  Eonrke, 
Great  Britain-street,  Dublin  ;  Richard  Kelly,  Tuam. 
Herald  ;  William  Dillon,  North  Great  George's-street, 
Dublin  ;  I.  J.  Kennedy,  T.C.,  Clonliffe-terraoe, 
Dublin  ;  M.  O'Flaherty,  Dunoman  Castle,  Croom  ; 
John  Sweetman,  Eells  ;  M.  F.  Madden,  Clonmel  ; 
J.  0.  Howe,  London  ;  Thomas  Lynch,  P.P.,  Pains- 
town,  Beauparc  ;  J.  F.  Grehan,  P.L.G.,  Cabinteely, 
county  Dublin  ;  D.  Brennan,  P.P.,  Kilmacow,  county 
Kilkenny  ;  W.  Kelly,  Donabate,  county  Dublin  ;  O. 
Eeilly,  Artane,  county  Dublin  ;  L.  M'Oourt,  P.L.G., 
Bolton-street,  Dublin  ;  Stephen  O'Mara,  Limerick  ; 
Thomas  Grehan,  Loughlinstown,  county  Dublin  ;  M.K. 
Dunne,  CO.,  Enniscorthy  ;  M.  J.  Kenny,  P.P., 
Scariff  ;  R.  H.  Medge,  Atblumney-house,  Navan  ; 
Michael  A.  Conway,  P.P.,  Skreen,  county  Sligo. 
Treasurers. — ^W.  H.  O'SuUivan,  M.P.,  Kilmallock  ; 
J.  G.  Biggar,  M.P.,  Belfast  ;  Patrick  Egan,  25,  Syn" 
not-place,  Dublin.  Honorary  secretaries. — A.  J.  Kettle, 
P.L.G.,  Artane,  county  Dublin  ;  Michael  Davitt,  83, 
Amiens-street,  Dublin  ;  Thomas  Brennan,  6,  Russell- 
street,  Dublin." 

I  have  troubled  your  Lordships  with  the  enumeration 
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of  these  names  principally  for  this  reason — that,  as  I 
am  informed,  ont  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  this 
committee,  which  formed  the  initial  executive  of  the 
Iieagae,  there  are  only  five  names  of  persons  out  of  the 
entire  number  who  have  ever  been  connected  with  any 
secret  organization  whatever.  I  have  mentioned  the 
names  ia  detail,  in  case,  it  be  thought  fit  to  question 
that  statement.  At  the  same  time  there  was  circu- 
lated an  appeal  to  the  Irish  race,  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  the  executive,  which  I  should  like  your 
Lordships  to  hear.  Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  per- 
mit my  friend,  Mr.  Asquith,  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  AsQTjiTH  then  read  the  following  appeal  to  the 
Irish  race  : — 

"  Appeal  to  the  Irish  Race. 

"  The  land  and  rent  agitation  which  has  originated 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  is  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  has  now  assumed  such  national 
proportions  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  first  import- 
ance to  all  who  sympathize  with  its  legitimate  objects 
how  best  to  guide  this  popular  movement'to  the  attain- 
ment of  those  ends.  Temporary  abatements  of  ex- 
cessive rents  are  being,  and  may  continue  to  be, 
obtained  through  the  various  agencies  of  a  sympathetic 
but  unorganized  advocacy  which  the  existing  wide- 
spread and  alarming  distress  elicits  from  the  Press 
and  bodies  of  the  community  ;  but  without  the  crea- 
tion of  some  constituted  guide  or  directing  influence, 
the  primary,  it  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  existing 
poverty  of  the  agricultural  classes  will  not  be  re- 
moved. 

"  Independent  of  the  effect  which  the  products  of 
the  vast  free  lands  of  America  and  other  favoured 
countries  must  have  in  competition  with  the  produce 
created  under  rent-tied  and  paralyzing  conditions  in 
Ireland,  almost  all  the  evils  under  which  her  people 
suffer  are  referable  to  a  land  system  glaringly, 
antagonistic  to  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  fair 
government,  which  place  the  good  of  the  greatest 
number  above  the  privileged  gratification  of  the  few. 
Landlordism,  founded  as  an  institution  of  systematic 
partiality,  has  proved  itself  but  too  true  to  the  spirit 
of  its  origin  by  reducing  all  who  are  dependent  on, 
but  unprotected  by,  ownership  of  the  soil  to  a  degraded, 
semi-mendicant  existence,  and,  in  addition,  induces 
the  loss  of  that  independent  character  which  arises 
from  an  independence  of  position, 

"  The  duties  which  feudal  laws  and  customs 
exacted  in  return  from  those  in  whom  they  recognized 
certain  arbitrary  rights  have  been  ignored  by  Irish 
landlordism  in  its  relations  to  the  soil  and  those 
dependent  upon  the  fruits  of  its  cultivation  ;  thus 
adding  to  the  other  indictments  against  the  system 
a  non-fulfilment  of  essential  obligations. 

"  Any  land  system  which  does  not  tend  to  improve 
the  value  of  land  and  enable  cultivation  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  those  dependent  upon  its  produce 
stands  self -condemned  as  barbarous,  unjust,  and  repre- 
hensible, 

"  The  diminished  population  of  our  country,  the 
millions  of  our  race  who  perished  in  or  fled  from  a 
land  in  which  God  intended  they  should  not  die  by 
hunger  ;  the  continued  struggle  with  poverty  which 
those  have  to  maintain  who  yet  cling  to  their  native 
soil  ;  and  the  periodic  climaxation  of  the  impoverish- 
ing influences  which  landlordism  exercises  upon  the 
social  life  of  Ireland,  demand  at  last,  in  face  of 
yet  another  impending  national  calamity,  the  applica- 


tion of  a  remedy  which  can  no  longer  be  denied  the 
salvation  of  a  people.  In  contrast  to  the  social 
wretchedness  to  which  a  barbarous  land  system  has 
reduced  our  country  is  the  rapidly  progressing 
prosperity  of  those  ■  people  at  whose  demand  or  for 
whose  benefit  such  a  system  has  been  swept  away,  and 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  replaced  the  landlord 
as  its  proprietor.  The  surplus  produce  of  lands  thus 
freed,  and  agricultural  industry  thus  relieved  from  its 
rent-taxation,  is  now  placed,  by  easy  transit  over  sea 
and  land,  iirtompetition  with  what  is  produced  under 
conditions  of  land  tenure  the  most  unfavourable,  and 
incentives  to  toil  the  least  encouraging,  that  ever 
regulated  the  chief  industry  of  any  civilized  country. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  adverse  influences  of  suc- 
cessive bad  seasons,  on  the  point  of  culminating  in 
what  •threatens  to  be  the  worst  yet  experienced 
since  famine  years,  the  position  of  the  Irish  farmer 
and  those  depending  upon  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise 
and  labour  assumes  an  aspect  of  menacing  ruin,  which 
to  consider  as  transient  or  accidental  would  be  a 
criminal  disregard  of  the  vital  existence  of  a  people, 

"  Impelled  by  the  desperate  circumstances  of  their 
situation,  the  farming  and  other  classes  concerned 
have  proclaimed  their  grievances  in  public  meetings 
and  by  the  Press,  demanding  the  remedies  which  alone 
can  redress  them.  A  consensus  of  opinion,  apart  from 
immediate  interestedness,  has  declared  that  the  remedy, 
put  forward  by  the  present  agitation  is  founded  on 
justice,  reason,  and  expediency,  and  that  its  applica- 
tion is  absolutely  essential  to  meet  the  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  insure  the  prosperity  and  contentment 
of  Ireland.  In  formulating  a  demand  for  ownership 
of  the  soil  by  the  occupiers  in  substitution  for  that  of 
the  landlords,  the  people  of  Ireland  neither  con- 
template nor  ask  for  the  confiscation  of  those  pro- 
prietorial rights  which  existing  laws  must  necessarily 
recognize  and  protect  ;  but  that  for  the  transfer  of 
those  rights  to  an  industrial  ownership  a  fair  com- 
pensation may  be  given  to  those  who  shall  be  called 
upon  to  agree  to  such  transfer  for  the  settlement  of 
the  agrarian  strife  of  the  country  and  for  the  supreme 
good  of  its  people. 

"  To  carry  out  a  project  as  vast  as  that  which  wo 
contemplate  must  require  means  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulties  that  must  be  encountered  in  the  under- 
taking. Tenants'  defence  associations  must  be 
organized  in  every  county,  and  assistance  be  rendered 
to  farmers  who  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  them- 
selves against  an  unjust  or  capricious  exereise  of  land- 
lord power.  The  wealth  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  that  class  which  we  purpose  for  the 
good  of  the  country  to  deprive  of  the  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that 
strong  and  influential  opposition  will  be  offered  by 
those  who  will  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the 
privileges  they  have  so  long  enjoyed — even  in  virtue 
of  compensation  and  expediency, 

' '  To  meet  this  opposition,  and  guide  the  national 
movement  for  freeing  the  land  of  Ireland,  assistance 
of  two  kinds  must  be  forthcoming  ;  the  one,  and  most 
essential  kind,  is  an  organized  development  of  earnest- 
ness and  a  resolute  attitude  on-the  part  of  the  600,000 
landless  farmers  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  whose 
daily  bread  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  father- 
land, in  demanding  their  just  rights  as  guaranteed  in 
the  settlement  we  propose.  The  second  aid  required 
is  money.  Neither  has  ever  been  wanting  when  the 
national  spirit  of  our  country  and  the  patriotism  of 
her  exiled  sons  have  been  appealed  to  in  a  patriotic 
cause,  and  we  are  confident  they  will   not  be  withheld 
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now  when  the  very  soil  of  Ireland  is  the  object  we 
desire  to  free,  and  the  land-slavery  of  our  people  the 
thing  we  are  resolved  shall  be  abolished  for  ever. 
None  of  our  race  have  had  such  bitter  experience  of 
the  wrongs  of  landlordism  as  those  who  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  abroad  the  food  denied  them  at 
home,  and  none  should  more  readily  and  generously 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  resolved  to  retain  a 
firm  grip  of  their  Irish  homesteads  than  the  exiled, 
who  were  forced  by  iniquitous  laws  to  leave  them. 

"  In  the  great  shelter  land  of  peoples  ten  millions 
of  the  Irish  race  have  found  a  home.  The  system  we 
aspire  to  abolish  has  banished  them  from  Ireland. 
Benefiting  by  laws  which  afford  equal  protection  and 
encouragement  to.  all  citizens  of  the  great Kepublic  of 
America,  they  can  appreciate  the  efforts  which  aim 
at  affording  equal  incentives  to  progress  to  their 
crushed  and  persecuted  kindred  here. 

"  Not  alone  to  our  fellow-countrymen  in  America, 
but  to  all  whom  evil  laws  have  scattered  the  world 
over,  as  well  as  to  all  other  nationalities  who  sym- 
pathize with  a  wronged  and  impoverished  people  who 
at  last  are  resolved  upon  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
afflicting  them,  do  we  call  for  an  advocacy  of  our 
cause  and  support  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  its  success. 

' '  In  constituting  ourselves  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  work  we  are  animated  with 
but  one  desire — to  aid  the  tenant-farmers  and  those 
depending  upon  the  soil  o£  Ireland  to  lift  themselves 
from  the  misery  and  social  degradation  in  which  they 
are  plunged  into  a  position  where  the  notice  to  quit 
and  the  rack-rent  will  not"  operate  against  their  in- 
dustry, security,  and  contentment.  We  are  influenced 
by  no  party  spirit  in  nmking  this  appeal,  nor  do  we 
in  any  way  purpose  to  place  this  committee  in 
antagonism  with  existing  bodies  or  organizations  em- 
ployed in  other  departments  of  national  labour.  To 
free  the  land  of  Ireland  from  the  unwise  and  unjust 
restrictions  which  militate  against  its  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  prevent  the  development  of  its  full  resources 
should  be  a  labour  above  the  customary  influences  of 
party  or  sectional  strife,  and  to  be  guided  alone  by 
motives  of  disinterested  effort  for  the  benefit  of  our 
common  country  and  the  improvement,  contentment, 
and  prosperity  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen. 

"  The  grounds  upon  which  we  feel  authorized  to 
issue  this  appeal  are  the  fact  of  our  being  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  agitation 
which  has  sprung  from  the  distress  that  has  evoked  a 
national  condemnation  of  the  present  land  system. 
As  this  land  movement  has  won  an  endorsement  from 
public  opinion  of  an  occupier  proprietary  settlement 
of  the  land  question,  those  who  have  advocated  such 
a  remedy  prior  to  and  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
demand  now  made  for  it  feel  themselves  justified  in 
taking  suchsteps  as  maybe  best  calculated  to  insure  its 
application  to  the  existing  land  evils  of  our  country. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  intention  we  issue  this 
appeal  to  Irishmen  the  World  over,  and  to  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  object  in  view,  to  aid  us  in  our 
efforts  to  obtain  for  our  people  the  possession  of  an 
unfettered  soil,  and  for  Ireland  the  benefits  which 
must  result  from  an  unrestricted  development  of  its 
products  and  resources." 

Sib  C.  E0SSBLL.— My  Lords,  that  was  issued  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  which  I  have  mentioned.  I 
will  now  read  the  rules  which  were  at  that  time  for- 
mulated.   It    is   headed,      "   Irish    National     Land 


League,  "  ofiices,  62,   Middle  Abbey-street,   Dublin, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Branches  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League 
should  be  established  in  every  parish,  or  in  groups  of 
parishes  in  Ireland. 

"  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Branches. 

"  I. — That  a  president,  vice-president,  treasurer, 
and  secretary,  and  with  them  not  less  th3,n  seven 
members,  be  elected  a  committee  for  the  general 
management  of  business. 

"  II. — That  the  officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  term 
of  one  year,  subject  to  removal  by  a  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  branch. 

"  III. — That  the  election  of  officers  shall  take 
place  by  ballot. 

"  IV. — That  the  membership  subscription  shall  not 
be  less  than  one  shilling  each  year — the  subscriptions 
being  based  on  Government  valuation  as  follows  : — 
One  shilling  annuallyforfirst£5valuation  and  under, and 
an  increase  of  one  shilling  for  every  additional  £10. 

"  V. — That  all  branches  affiliated  to  the  League 
shall  forward  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month  halt  of 
the  funds  on  hands,  and  with  it  a  monthly  statement  to 
the  central  executive. 

' '  VI . — That  the  treasurers  shall  in  all  cases  f  nmish 
members  with  regular  Land  League  receipts  for  full 
amount  of  subscriptions  paid,  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
central  executive,  the  counterparts  of  which  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  central  offices. 

"  VII. — That  all  cards  of  membership  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  central  executive,  and  will  be  furnished 
when  Eule  VI.  has  been  complied  with. 

"  VIII. — That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership  who  does  not  give  his  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  the  League. 

"  IX. — That  no  one  taking  a  farm  from  which 
another  has  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  unjust 
rent  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  any 
branch  of  the  Land  League. 

"  X. — That  any  member  of  a  branch  bidding  for  or 
occupying  a  farm  from  which  a  member  or  non-mem- 
ber has  been  evicted,  or  who  shall  rent  land  which  a 
member  or  non-member  may  have  surrendered  on 
grounds  of  excessive  rent,  or  upon  a  refusal  of  a  fair 
reduction  of  a  rack-rent,  shall  be  expelled  the  branch 
for  such  action. 

"  XI. — That'  no  man  assisting  to  serve  processes  of 
ejectment,  or  taking  part  in  any  eviction,  or  pur- 
chasing stock  or  produce  seized  for  non-payment  of  a 
rack-rent,  be  allowed  the  membership  of  any  branch. 
Any  member  of  a  branch  proved  guilty  of  any  of  the 
foregoing  acts  to  be  at  once  expelled. 

"  XII. — That  the  managing  committee  of  each 
branch  of  the  League  should  keep  a  register  of  the 
members  ;  particulars  of  their  holdings  ;  names  of 
their  landlords  and  agents  ;  amount  of  rent  paid 
annually  or  otherwise  ;  excess  of  same  above  Govern- 
ment valaation  ;  cases  of  rack-renting  and  eviction  ; 
and  all  the  necessary  particulars  touching  the  relation 
of  landlords  with  their  tenants,  in  the  locality 
of  such  branch  of  the  League,  in  books  to  be  supplied 
by  the  central  executive. 

"  XIII.— That  all  sectarian  discussions  be  excluded 
from  meetings." 

My  Lords,  about  the  same  time,  on  November  5,  1879, 
the  following  address  was  issued  to  the  farmers  of 
Ireland.    It  is  headed    "  To  the  Farmers  of  Ireland 
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and  to  all  Interested  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Land 
Question  "  : — 

"  Having  addressed  the  exiled  of  our  race  in  behalf 
of  the  movement  which  has  been  initiated  for  the 
redress  of  the  land  evils  of  our  country,  we  now 
venture  to  appeal  to  you  for  practical  assistance  in 
the  efforts  we  are  making  towards  securine;  the  soil  of 
Ireland  for  those  who  cultivate  it. 

"  No  more  favourable  opportunity  has  ever  pre- 
sented itself  to  our  people  for  the  settlement  of  a 
momentous  national  question  than  that  which  is  now 
offered  by  circumstances  the  most  propitious  for  a 
radical  reform,  existing  in  conjcnction  with  an  extra- 
ordinary popular  agitaticn  demanding  the  justice  of 
its  concession. 

"  The  lirst  industry  of  our  people  is  paralyzed. 
foreign  competition  has  supplemented  the  disastrous 
eilects  of  bad  Lai  vests  and  produced  a  crisis  which 
rsuders  it  almost  impossible  for  farmers  to  meet  their 
rental  oUigations.  Agitation  has  had  to  be  evoked  to 
demand  reduction  cf  rents  which  could  not  be  paid. 
The  price  of  land  has  also  fallen  in  consequence  of 
the  lowering  of  farm  produce  and  the  stand  which  the 
farming  classfes  have  been  compelled  to  make  for 
reduced  refits. 

"  Both  will  continue  to  be  lowered  until  rents  are 
brought  to  a  proper  level  and  land  to  its  fair  value. 

"  Will  the  people  of  Ireland  lay  a  firm  hold  of 
this  land  question  at  the  tide  that  is  now  approaching, 
and  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary, and  thus  insure  for  our  country  that  pro- 
sperity and  contentment  which  a  free  soil  has  produced 
in  countries  where  landlordism  has  been  abolished  ? 

"  We  earnestly  hope  that  those  whom  we  address 
will  prove  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion.  We,  at 
least,  are  resolved  to  do  our  duty,  but  if  our  eiforts 
ar3  not  seconded  by  farmer  and  labourer,  trader  and 
mechanic,  and  all  others  whom  a  system  must  benetit 
that  would  create  and  foster  an  industry  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  a  people's  wealth  and  would  prove  the 
panacea  for  the  social  evils  arising  from  unemployed 
m.isses,  we  are  hopeless  of  success. 

"  The  best  arguments  for  obtaining  help  from  our 
exiled  countryman  and  other  sympathizers  will  be  the 
practical  efforts  we  at  home  will  make  to  show  our 
earnestness  in  the  cause  for  which  we  solicit  their 
generous  support. 

"We  call  upon  all  who  desire  the  success  .of  this 
movement  to  aid  us  by  their  subscriptions  and  assist- 
ance. We  ask  only  for  what  will  show  the  sympathy 
of  those  whose  helping  hatids  are  required  in  the 
work. 

"  The  agitation  for  reduction  of  excessive  rents 
must  be  sustained,  so  that  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  rr.ay  be  assisted  in  bringing  land  to  a  fair 
valuation  in  order  to  enable  its  cultivators  to  become 
the  owners  of  their  own  farms,  upon  terms  within  the 
me.ans  of  every  occupier. 

"  For  this  and  other  purposes  beneficial  to  the 
farming  classes  organization  is  required  among  them  ; 
and  to  sustain  this  land  movement  and  encourage  such 
organization,  as  well  as  to  render  assistance  when 
necessary  to  victims  of  landlord  oppression,  we  have 
appealed  for  money  to  our  banished  kindred,  and  for 
these  purposes,  and  these  alone,  we  now  appeal  to  you 
for  whatever  aid  you  can  afford  to  render. 

"  This  is  no  sectarian  movement,  but  one  which, 
affecting  alike  the  social  well-being  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  should  invite  their  emulative  co-operation 
in  efforts  to  achieve  its  success  ;  nor  is  it  erclusively 


concerned  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
and  agricultural  labourer,  but  has  for  its  scope  the 
general  advancement  of  every  commercial  interest  and 
the  encouragemeut  of  every  occupation' in  the  industrial 
ranks  of  our  people. 

"The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  will  be 
diirected  on  Ireland  to  observe  how  she  will  work 
out  this  great  social  problem  for  the  unfettering  of 
land  and  labour  and  the  removal  of  those  legal  re- 
strictions which  prevent  the  soil  of  a  country  from 
producing  the  good  for  which  it  was  created,  thus 
making  a  struggle  with  poverty,  through  life,  the 
penalty  which  the  mass  of  mankind  have  to  pay  to 
evil  laws  for  being  born  poor.  Will  Ireland  be  true 
td  herself  and  equal  to  this  task  ?'' 
Tha^,  my  Lords,  is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
other  members  of  the  executive  of  the  Irish  National 
League.  My  Lords,  one  further  address  I  must  call 
your  Lordships*  attention  to.  Ulster,  formerly  in  the 
van  of  every  Irish  popular  movement,  had  of  late 
years,  mainly  because  of  religious  differences  which 
had  been  fomented  by  interested  persons,  stood  apart, 
or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  Ulster,  and  an 
address  was  at  the  same  time  specially  made  to  the 
Ulster  farmers,  in  which  they  were  reminded  that 
this  cause  was  common  to  all  and  were  invited  to  lay 
aside  the  sectarian  and  religious  differences  which 
had, to  some  extent  at  least,  kept  them  apart  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  A.  KnssELL  then  read  the  address.  It  was 
headed  "  Manifesto  to  the  People  of  Ulster,"  and 
roceeded  : — 

"  Fellow  Countrymen, — There  is  evidence  that 
in  parts  of  Ulster  the  opiwnents  of  land  reform  are 
endeavouring  to  create  disunion  between  north  and 
south.  If  these  persons  confined  themselves  to  facts 
and  fair  arguments  the  public  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  for  this  is  an  age  when  every  principle  and 
every  public  movement  have  to  account  for  themselves 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  But  when  men 
come  forward  who  assume  a  tone  of  friendliness  to  the 
tenant-farmers  and  then  strike  at  them  from  behind 
sectarian  barriers, and  from  a  platform  with  which  the 
present  land  movement  has  no  relationship,  either  of 
alliance  or  antagonism,  we  think  it  right  to  protest 
against  such  conduct  and  repel  the  slanderous 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  us  and  upon 
the  just  and  noble  cause  with  which  we  are  identified. 
Wb  are  accused  of  agrarian  crime  by  the  class  who, 
as  landlords,  have  been  willing  instruments  in  com- 
mitting the  greatest  agrarian  crime  that  (we  quote 
the  words  of  The  Times)  '  ever  one  nation  com- 
mitted against  another.'  We  are  accused  of  sectari- 
anism by  men  who,  in  the  same  breath  and  on  the 
same  platform  from  which  they  make  these  charges, 
apply  themselves  to  the  Satanic  work  of  striving  to 
create  discord  and  hatred  between  people  who  con- 
scientiously differ  in  matters  of  religion.  To  the  first 
of  these  charges  we  answer  that  agrarian  crime  is  the 
natural  outcome  oE  our  present  land  system,  and  those 
who  sustain  that  system  are  responsible  far  the  crimen 
that  spring  from  it.  The  second  charge,  as  that  of 
sectarianism,  we  brand  as  a  foul  and  malicious  false- 
hood, and  challenge  the  traducers  of  ourselves  and 
those  who  co-operate  with  us  to  point  out  a  single 
instance  in  which  sectarianism  has  shown  itself  in  our 
proceedings,  or  as  being  the  effect  of  our  nroceedings. 
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Every  observer  who  has  followed  the  course  of  the  pre-, 
sent  agitation  must  be  aware  that  Catholics — even  the 
Catholic  Hierarchy  auJ  priesthood — are  as  much 
divided  on  the  great  question  we  advocate  a«  if  they 
were  not  members  of  the  same  religious  community  ; 
a  portion  being  anxious  to  retain  a  territorial  caste, 
while  others  lean  to  the  side  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  agitation  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  struggle,  pure  and  simple,  between  the 
tenants  and  their  friends  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
landlords,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  their  sup- 
porters on  the  other.  That  the  state  of  feeling  we 
here  describe  exists  throughout  ths  three  other 
provinces  was  clearly  shown  at  the  late  general 
election,  when,  as  in  lioscommon,  Mayo,  and  other 
places.  Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  stanchest  type  and 
the  oldest  families  were  unseated  solely  on  account 
of  their  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  on  the  question 
of  land  reform.  If,  then,  the  Catholics  of  the  south 
give  such  evidence  of  their  willingness  to  ignore 
party  ties,  if  they  assert  their  right  to  differ,  and 
maintain  their  right  to  differ  from  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  their  Church  on  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
are  thoy  to  be  mot  with  denunciations  and  distrust, 
are  they  to  be  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone  and 
unaided  by  the  men  of  the  north  ?  We  think  not  ;  we 
believe  they  will  be  met  half  way  ;  we  believe  the 
men  of  Ulster  will  show  the  world  that  in  the  cause 
,  of  justice,  in  the  interest  of  the  oppressed  tenant 
farmers,  they  can  raise  themselves  above  the  level  of 
sectarian  prejudice  or  party  warfare.  In  this  address 
we  would  prefer  not  touching  on  the  question  of 
religion,  nor  would  we  do  so  except  to  rebut  false- 
hood and  make  known  the  truth  ;  and,  as  some  of  the 
exaggerated  statements  put  forward  are  calculated  to 
mislead  persons  who  do  not  look  below  the  surface, 
we  would  meet  these  statements  by  palling  attention 
to  a  few  important  facts — facts  which  should  be 
known  to  every  farmer  in  Ulster.  The  first  of  these 
we  take  from  the  '  English  in  Ireland  '  by  Mr.  Froude, 
who  states  that  *  In  the  two  years  which  followed  the 
Antrim  evictions,  30,000  eviote'd  Protestants  left 
Ulster  for  a  land  where  there  was  no  legal  robbery 
and  where  those  who  sowed  the  seed  could  reap  the 
harvest."  The  Antrim  evictions  took  place  in  1772. 
The  highest  delinquents  in  those  evictions  were  Lord 
Donegall  and  Mr.  Upton,  whose  descendants  are  now 
foremost  in  hostility  to  the  Land  League.  Tlie  second 
authority  we  give  is  '  Thorn's  Almanac'  Those  who 
consult  '  Thorn  '  for  the  present  year  will  find  that, 
leaving  out  the  period  of  the  famine,  the  number  of 
emigrants  which  left  Ulster  from  May  1,  1851,  to 
December  31,  1S78,  were  732,807.  It  will  also  bo 
ound  that  from  the  year  1841  to  1S71  the  number  of 
holdings  above  one  acre  and  up  to  15  decreased  by 
103,941  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  These  figures  re- 
quire no  comment  ;  they  tell  plainer  than  we  can  how 
dearly  the  Protestant  landlords  of  Ulster  love  the 
small  farmers  of  Ulster.  With  these  facts  before  their 
minds,  we  would  ask  the  clear-minded,  common-sense 
farmers  of  the  north  to  judge  of  landlordism,  not  by 
its  professions  in  the  present,  but  by  its  con- 
duct in  the  past.  We  would  ask  them  to  re- 
flect calmly  on  the  future,  when,  as  Mr.  Coni- 
sions.  United  States  Consul  at  Birmingham,  states 
in  an  officiijl  report  to  his  own  Government,  the 
British  farmer,  even  if  rents  were  abolished,  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  taxes  and  compete  with  America. 
This  statement  of  a  disinterested  party,  of  a  Govern- 
ment  official    to   the    Government  he   represents,  is 


pregnant  with  meaning  to  the  Irish  farmer.  It  tells 
plainly  that  in  the  near  future  landlord  and  tenant 
cannot  co-exist  in  these  islands.  That  Ireland  must 
become  one  vast  pasture  land  in  possession  of  an  idle, 
extravagant  landocracy  or  a  land  covered  with  com- 
fortable homesteads — homesteads  in  possession  of  con- 
tented, industrious  farmers — industrious  because  they 
nolongersave  that  others  may  waste,  contented  because 
they  no  longer  toil  that  others  may  live  idle.  On  this 
plain  issue  we  have  taken  our  stand — on  this  plain 
issue  wo  appeal  to  the  men  of  the  north,  we  appeal 
to  them  as  countrymen  and  brothers,  we  ask  them  to  be 
with  us  in  this  great  contest,  to  stand  by  us  in  this, 
the  hour  of  trial.  We  ask  them  to  share  our  labours 
and  our  dangers,  as,  should  victory  crown  our  efforts, 
and  crown  them  it  must,  we  would  ask  them  to  share 
in  the  benefits  and  in  the  glory  of  our  triumph." 

The  Peesidknt.— When  was  that  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — About  two  months  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Land  League.  My  Lords,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  if  this  was  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy, it  was  distinct  from  every  other  criminal  con- 
spiracy the  world  has  ever  known.  It  was  open,  it 
was  public,  its  programme,  whether  you  agree  with 
it  or  not,  was  an  open  programme,  a  reasonable  pro- 
gramme with  no  concealment  about  its  aims  or  its 
means.  It  is  true  that  one  large  and  influential  class 
in  Ireland  did  not  at  the  earlier  stages  join  thatmove- 
ment  in  great  strength — I  mean  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  the  Catholic  priesthood.  A  very  large  number  of 
both  were  its  friends  from  the  lh:st,  but  when  it 
became  manifest  after  the  rejection  of  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill,  to  which  I  yesterday  re 
f erred,  that  Parliament  could  do  nothing  to  interpose 
its  protection  over  the  tenant  class,  then  in  all  their 
strength  and  in  all  their  fulness  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
even  among  its  higher  hierarchy,  gave  their  sympathy 
and  support  to  this  movement.  Now,  my  Lords,  one 
observation  may  possibly  be  made.  Of  course,  one 
may  naturally  apprehend  difficulties  from  every 
popular  movement,  and  one  may  apprehend  evils 
especially  in  a  movement  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  personal  interest  of  the  class  most  largely 
affected,  and  whoso  co-operation  is  most  largely 
sought.  There  may  be  unjust  and  illegitimate  .use  of 
the  machinery  which  this  organization  unquestionably 
formed.  That,  ray  Lords,  is  only  saying  that  every 
work  of  reform  for  which  agitation  is  necessary  has 
as  its  consequence  attendant  evil,  and  I  state  the 
proposition  thus.  Is  a  man,  is  a  body  of  men  who 
are  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  great 
effort  to  avert  a  great  impending  calamity,  as  they 
believe,  to  make  a  great  effort  permanently  to  remove 
a  great  social  evil,  to  make  a  great  effort  to  touch 
the  source  and  spring  from  which  crime  and  misery 
have  been  shown  to  flow,  are  they  as  men,  as  moralists, 
are  they  bound  to  stay  their  hands  and  do  nothing  ? 
If  such  reasoning  were  to  prevail,  many  a  crusade 
against  despotism,  many  an  effort  to  redress  grievances 
would  not,  could  not  have  been  undertaken,  even  in 
the  more  settled    communities  like  that  of  England. 
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There  has  been  no  great  popular  movement,  whether 
it  was  for  reform,  whether  it  was  for  free  trade, 
whether  it  was  for  establishing  the  rights  of  working 
artisans  to  free  combination  and  joint  action — there  is 
not  one  of  these  that  has  not  had  accompanying  it  the 
incidental  evil  of  disturbance  and  crime.  My  Lords, 
perhaps  the  noblest  vindication  of  the  right  of  man, 
of  the  duty  of  man,  to  embark  on  popular  movement 
when  there  is  a  need  for  popular  movement  and  not 
to  withhold  themselves  from  effort  because  of  the  in- 
cidental evil  •  consequences  that  may  follow — the 
noblest  and  best,  perhaps,  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  afterwards  known  to  the  world  as  a  great 
jurist  by  the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  that  that  distinguished  man 
Edmund  Burke,  carried  away  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  grievous  excesses  which  followed  the  French 
Eevolution,  condemned,  and  strongly  condemned,  and 
even  attributed  to  those  excesses,  the  evils,  the 
crime,  the  misery,  and  the  poverty  which  followed. 
In  his',book  "  Vindicise  Gallicae,"  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh puts  this  question  : — ' '  Has  any  moralist  ever 
pretended  that  we  are  to  decline  the  pursuit  of  a  good 
end  which  our  duty  prescribes  to  us  because  we 
foresee  that  some  partial  and  incidental  evil  would 
arise  from  it  ?"  I  would  remind  your  Lordships,  even 
if  my  argument  does  not,  though  I  hope  it  will,  carry 
weight  with  your  Lordships,  that  you  are  not  here, 
sitting  as  moralists,  to  judge  of  moral  responsibility. 
Your  Lordships  are  here  as  Judges  to  try  a  distinct, 
unequivocal  charge  of  direct  complicity  in  crime. 
Your-  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  concluding 
resolution  of  the  meeting  of  October,  1879,  conveyed 
a  request  to  Mr.  Famell  that  he  should  go  to  America 
and  make  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  aid  in 
this  movement.  I  am  not,  my  Lords,  at  this  stage, 
about  to  embark  in  what  I  may  call  the  American 
branch  of  the  case — I  refer  to  it  incidentally  as  A 
falls  in  the  order  of  time,  and  only  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Parnell  did,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1879,  go  to 
America.  He  addressed  many  meetings.  As  it  has 
already  appeared  in  part,  but  will  appear  in  fuller 
detail  later,  he  had  an  unparalleled  reception.  All 
classes  in  that  great  community  received  him,  listened 
to  him  with  sympathy,  and  extended  to  him  practical 
aid.  He  had  the  rare  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
address  the  representative  house  of  the  Legislature 
in  America,  at  Washington,  and  before  his  departure 
from  America,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
gathered  together  around  him  in  New  York  a  number 
of  men,  representative  of  various  shades  of  political 
opinion  in  America  and  interested  in  Ireland,  and  I 
again  repeat  that  the  principle,  the  right  and  just 
principle,  as  I  submit,; in  which  he  proceeded  was  to 
exclude  no  man,  whatever  his  antecedent  political 
opinions  or  action  had  been,  from  joining  the  move- 
ment, who  professed  his  willingness  to  join  in'thatmove- 
ment,  and  undertook  to  give  to  it  honest  service.  ♦I 
would  remind  your  Lordships  again  of  the  description 
given  by  no  friendly  pen  of  what  the'  position  of  the 


League  in  America  was.  I  say  no  friendly  pen, 
because  his  writing  forms  part  of  the  libels  in  this 
case— I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Bagenal.  Speaking  of  the 
League  in  his  book,  "The  Irish  in  America,"  he 
says  : — 

"  Without  the  assistance  of  American  brains  and 
American  gold,  the  Irish  agitation  of  1879-81  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  which  befell  the 
schemes  of  Mitchel,  Lalor,  O'Brien,  and  others  in 
1848,  and  which  awaited  the  efforts  of  Stephens  in 
1865.  From  the  very  commencement,  however,  the  life 
which  treasure  gives  to  any  concerted  action  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
the  Land  League.  That  life  has  been  steadily  infused 
into  the  Irish  political  organizations  by  means  of  the 
Irish  in  America.  The  Land  League  is  there  supported 
by  every  class  of  Irishmen.  The  organization  repre- 
sented to  them,  according  to  each  man's  political 
creed,  the  symbol  of  his  national  pride  or  the  instru- 
ment of  his  national  revenge.  All  Irish  societies  have 
supported  with  their  dollars  this  new  departure  in 
Irish  pojitios,  from  the  '  skirmishers  '  of  the  0' Donovan 
Bossa  stamp,  who  hoped  to  make  the  Irish  Land 
League  subservient  to  their  own  ends,  up  to  the 
president  of  the  Land  Leagne  in  America,  Mr.  Collins, 
a  thoughtful,  intelligent  lawyer  in  Boston  city.  From 
the  miner  to  the  merchant  all  contributed  their  money 
to  the  common  idea — ^namely,  that  of  obtaining,  at  the 
very  least,  for  their  native  country  the  same  privileges 
which  each  State  in  the  Union  possesses  in  relation 
to  the  Central  American  Government." 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  ask  this  question — is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  it  within  reason  to  expect,  that  in  invoking 
aid  for  such  a  movement  as  this  Mr.  Parnell  was  to 
require  a  certificate  of  previous  political  conduct  from 
each  man  who  came  to  join  it  ?  Was  he  to  require 
some  kind  of  test  oath  as  to  the  character  of  the  men 
who  came  into  a  movement,  perfectly  open,  perfectly 
legal,  perfectly  jastiflable  in  its  objects— objects 
which  have  since  become  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  day — that  he  was  to  be  required, 
to  be  expected,  to  search  into  the  previous  history  of 
the  characters  of  these  men  ?  My  Lords,  he  w^uld  be 
more  than  human,  he  would  be  less  than  a  leader  if  The 
had  taken  any  such  course  as  that.  Was  he  to  refuse 
their  assistance  in  money  ?  The  taunt  has  often  been 
levelled,  scornfully  levelled,  at  the  Irish  party 
that  because  of  their  poverty  they  have  to  rely 
in  great  measure — and  true  it  is  that  they  have 
to  rely  in  great  measure — upon  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  the  kindred  of  their  nation  in  other  countries. 
Was  he  to  refuse  their  help  ?  Was  he  to  say, 
' '  Although  you  are  giving  me  this  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  o:^anization  over  which  I  have  control, 
yet  I  decline  to  receive  it  because  it  has  been  re- 
presented to  me  that  you  have  been  mixed  up  in  some 
previous,  or  may  now  be  concerned  in  some,  politi- 
cal scheme  with  which  I  have  no  sympathy,  and  in 
which  I  can  take  no  part  ?  ' '  But  have  the  Irish  land- 
lords shown  themselves  strong withregard  tothesources 
from  whence  the  money  they  received  "came  ?  At  a 
time  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  was 
coming  over  to  Ireland,  contributed  by  the  sons  and 
^daughters  of  the  tenants,  and  which  enabled  the  latter 
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to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  at  home  and  to  help 
them  to  pay  oppressive  rents,  did  the  Irish  landlords 
scorn  the  American  money  which  came  from  that 
source  ?  Your  Lordships  have  heard  from  the  state- 
ment of  one  interesting  witness,  whose  evidence  I 
shall  deal  with  hereafter,  and  which  I  regard  as  being 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  right  understanding 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  position — I  mean  the  evidence  of  the 
spy  or  informer  Le  Caron  or  Beach — your  Lordships 
have  heard  from  him  of  certain  unconstitutional 
movements  in  America,  of  the  raid  on  Canada,  and  of 
the  Fenian  movement,  of  the  strength  and  breadth  of 
which  your  Lordships  even  now  have  not  yet  had  an 
adequate  idea  presented  to  you.  Le  Caron  tells  you 
that  the  "  U.  B."  or  the  "  V.  C,"  or  whatever  it  is 
called,  had  in  1885-86  dwindled  down  to  something 
like  18,000,  although,  on  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy  of  conciliation,  the  numbers  went  up  to 
24,000,  and  it  was  therefore  a  ridiculous  and 
puny  organization  seen  side  by  side  with  the 
Fenian  organization,  which,  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, in  1885-86  numbered  something  between 
200,000  and  300,000  members.  My  Lords,  Mr. 
Pamell  has  the  credit — he  will  receive  the 
credit  in  doe  time — the  gratitude  of  communities  to 
public  men  is  often  melancholy  in  its  retrospective- 
nesa.  Not  always  the  merits  of  men  are  recognized 
in  the  days  in  which  they  act.  Their  motives  are 
misconstrued  ;  their  aims  are  misrepresented.  My 
Lords,  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  a  notable 
example  of  what  one  may  call  the  posthumous  grati- 
tude of  a  nation.  When  by  the  graveside  of  one  of 
the  noblest  men  whom  this  generation  in  England  has 
seen,  the  loudest  and  shrillest  notes  in  the  keene  of 
mourning  which  went  up  came  from  men  who  had 
spent  their  lives  in  denoonoing  the  character,  in  vili- 
fying the  motives,  and  in  domg  all  they  could — puny 
were  their  efforts — to  bring  infamy  upon  the  head  of 
that  distinguished  man,  John  Blight.  History  is  full 
of  examples  of  that  kind,  and  I  doubt  not  the  day 
will  come — I  think  it  is  coming  rapidly — when,  through 
the  mists  and  prejudices  which  now  surround  his 
actions  of  public  life,  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  recognized 
as  having  played  the  part  of  a  statesman,  and,  though 
working  for  and  in  the  name  of  Ireland,  rendering 
true  and  loyal  service  to  England  by  bringing  about 
something  like  a  reconciliation  between  two  peoples, 
kept  apart,  between  whom  I  see  no  really  just  cause 
of  quarrel  or  bitterness.  My  Lords,  Mr.  Pamell 
returned  from  his  American  visit,  called  back  by  the 
urgency  of  the  election  of  1880,  and  upon  his  return  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin.  That 
meeting  has  already  been  referred  to,  but  I  am  sure 
that  your  Lordships  will  pardon  me  for  again  calling 
attention  to  it,  because  it  shows  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties with  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  contend.  Mr. 
Pamell  has  the  credit  of  having  brought  the  Irish  in 
America  first  into  open  council  with  a^  open  constitu- 
tional movement.  He  has  the  credit  also  of  having 
done    the    same  with    the    Irish    tenantry.    It    is  not 


unnatural  that  a  portion  of  the  Irish  people  should 
have  looked  with  distrust  and  with  no  hope  of 
redress  or  benefit  coming  from  any  such  move- 
ment. On  the  29th  of  April,  1880,  the  following 
programme  of  Parliamentary  laad  reform  was  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  a  Land  Confer- 
ence proposed  to  be  held  at  that  time.  I  regard  this 
as  a  most  important  document,  and  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships'  permission  for  my  learned  friend  to  read  it. 
Mr.  AsQfriTH  read  the  document,  which  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  Pboqkammb  or  Parliamentary  Laud  Eefoem, 
TO  BE  Submitted  to  Land  Conebeence  on 
Thursday,  29th  April,  1880. 

"  The  Land  Act  of  1870. 
"  In  1870  Parliament,  considering  it  '  expedient  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  and  owner- 
ship of  land  in  Ireland,'  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Land  Act.  This  Act  had  for  its  object — (1)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tenant  security  of  tenure  ;  (2)  to  vest  in 
him  the  property  which  he  created  in  his  holding  by 
the  expenditure  of  his  labour  and  capital  ;  and  (3)  to 
enable  tenants  to  become  the  owners  of  their  holdings. 
To  give  effect  to  these  objects  provision  was  made  to 
compensate  for  disturbance  tenants  evicted  by  the  act 
of  the  landlord  ;  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their 
improvements  tenants  voluntarily  quitting  their  hold- 
ings or  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ;  and  to  em- 
power the  Board  of  Works  to  advance  money  to  tenants 
for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings,  where  landlord  and 
tenant  had  agreed  for  the  sale  of  same.  Has  the  Act 
succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  the  intentions  of  its 
authors  ?  Has  it  established  security  of  tenure  for 
the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  ?  Has  it  secured  to 
them  the  property  which  their  industry  and  capital  may 
have  created  in  the  soil  ?  Has  it  prevented  the 
arbitrary  increase  of  rents  ?  Or  has  it,  even  to  a 
limited  extent,  established  a  peasant  proprietary  ?  To 
these  questions  we  regret  there  is  but  one  answer— 
the  Land  Act  has  failed.  The  eiperieuce  of  the  last 
ten  years  justifies  this  assertion.  Within  that  period 
tenants  have  been  capriciously  evicted,  rents  have 
been  arbitrarily  increased,  and  improvements  have 
been  confiscated  as  if  the  Act  never  existed.  To 
check,  if  not  to  render  impossible,  eviction  under 
notices  to  quit,  provision  was  made  (sec.  3)  that  where 
a  tenant  is  '  disturbed  by  the  act  of  the  landlord  '  the 
Court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  may  award 
him  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  holding.  The  sum 
to  be  BO  awarded  is  subject  to  certain  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act,  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man (now  the  County  Court  Judge).  For  example, 
where  a  holding  is  valued  at  £10  annually  or  under 
the  sum  awarded  '  shall  in  no  case  exceed  seven 
years'  rent.'  It  was  soon  judicially  decided  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  wording  ot  tjie  section,  the  Judge 
might  award  the  whole  scale  of  compensation  or  any 
porbion  of  it.  This  discretionary  power  vested  in  the 
Court  has  left  the  position  of  the  tenant-farmer  more 
precarious  than  ever.  In  most  cases  he  could  not 
even  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  his  rights  were,  as  to 
what  his  compensation  (if  any)  might  be.  In  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  everything  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  moral  constitution  of  witnesses,  upon  the  ability 
and  uprightness  ot  the  Judge.  Where  one  Chairman — 
a  man  of  broad  views,  uninfluenced  by  class  pre 
judices— might  grant  ample  and  fair  compensation — a 
sum  sufficiently  large  to  deter  a  landlord  from  evict- 
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ing  his  tenants — another,  perhaps  of  narrow  mind,  and 
one  who  owed  his  appointment  to  landlord  patronage, 
would  allow  no  actual  compensation  whatever.  To 
this  inequality  of  justice,  and  to  the  risks  and  ex- 
penses which  a  tenant  should  undergo  in  order  to 
assert  his  rights,  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Land  Act  to  secure  to  the  '  industrious  occupier  the 
benefits  of  his  industry, '  and  to  protect  him  in  quiet 
and  peaceable  possession  of  his  home. 
"  Mr.  Butt's  Bill. 
"  The  Land  Act  having  failed  to  settle  the  Irish 
land  question,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  late  Mr.  Butt  which,  it  was  alleged,  '  would 
enable  occupiers  to  hold  their  lands  upon  tenures  suffi- 
ciently secure  to  induce  them  to  make  improve- 
ments.' The  advocates  of  this  measure  contend  that 
the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  *  root  the  tenant-farmers  in 
the  soil,'  by  establishing  fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents. 
'  Fixity  of  tenure  at  fair  rents '  is  no  doubt  an  attrac- 
tive phrase,  but  its  only  merit  is  thkt  it  is  attractive. 
Let  us  examine  it  as  a  proposed  solution  of  the  Land 
question,  and  first  as  to  '  fair  rents.'  How  is  the 
fairness  or  unfairness  of  rents  to  be  determined  ?  For 
an  answer  we  must  appeal  to  part  3  of  Mr.  Butt's 
Bill,  wherein  provisions  are  set  forth  purporting  to 
enable  '  the  occupiers  of  land  to  obtain  certain  and 
secxnre  tenures.'  Clause  33  of  the  Bill  provides  that 
the  Chairman  shall  give  to  a  tenant  a  '  declaration  of 
tenancy,'  and  shall  therein  specify  the  rent  to  be 
paid  by  him  in  respect  of  such  premises.  Clause  45 
provides  that  when  the  landlord  and  tenant  shall 
not  agree  upon  the  rent  to  be  so  specified,  '  the 
same  shall  be  left  to  the  decision  of  three  arbitrators.' 
Now,  how  is  a  tenant  to  obtain  a  '  declaration  of 
tenancy,'  specifying  the  rent  which  he  is  to  pay  for 
his  holding  ?  How  is  he  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Butt's  measure  ?  By  bringing  an  action  against  his 
landlord  !  In  the  first  place,  he  should  serve  notice 
of  claim  upon  the  landlord,  then  file  this  claim,  as 
claims  are  now  filed  under  the  Laud  Act,  and  when  the 
claim  was  so  filed  the  case  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  would  be  rfpe  for  hearing.  The  Judge  is 
empowered  to  specify  in  the  declaration  of  tenancy 
the  rent  as  fixed  by  the  arbitrators.  But,  suppose  the 
landlord  is  dissatisfied  with  the  rent  so  fixed,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  assizes,  and  should  the  -decision  of  that 
tribunal  be  adverse  he  may  bring  the  suit  to  the 
Court  of  Land  Cases  Reserved.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for 
even  when  a  declaration  of  tenancy  is  obtained  the 
landlord  would  have  the  right  to  apply  to  a  Court  of 
Equity  to  set  aside  the  said  declaration  of  tenancy  on 
the  ground  of  fraud  (Clause  42).  From  the  foregoing 
it  appears  plain  that  no  tenant  could  derive  any 
benefit  from  Mr.  Butt's  Bill  unless  he  had  plenty  of 
money  to  spend  in  litigation.  To  obtain  a  declara- 
tion of  tenancy,  even  if  no  appeal  existed,  a  solicitor 
should  be  employed  to  prepare  notices,  a  civil 
engineer  to  survey  the  holding,  experts  to  value  the 
improvements  claimed  by  the  tenant,  and  witnesses 
as  to  the  time  of  occupancy  should  be  procured. 
Then  there  would  be  the  expenses  of  the  hearing,  soli- 
citors' costs,  and  counsel's  fees.  Where  could  the 
tenont-farmer  be  found  (unless,  perhaps,  a  rich 
grazier)  who  would  venture  to  obtain  security  ot 
tenure  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  legal  proceedings  as 
above  set  forth  ?  Where  is  the  small  tenant  (and 
there  are  in  Ireland  320,000  holdings  valued  under  £8 
a  year,  of  which  175,000  are  valued  under  £4)  to 
whom  such  proceedings  would  not  bring  certain  ruin  ? 
We  feel  convinced  that  of  the  600,000  tenant-farmers 


in  Ireland  not  more  than  100,000  would  be  able  to 
pay  the  costs  necessary  to  obtain  a  declaration  of 
tenancy  ;  and  even  this  minority,  having  secured 
such  declaration  of  tenancy  from  the  Court  after 
tedious  and  expensive  litigation,  would  reap  therefrom 
a  very  dubious  benefit.  Suppose  a  declaration  of 
tenancy  obtained,  the  rent  fixed  for  21  years,  would 
the  tenant  thereb.y  be  secured  against  eviction  ?  If 
the  rents  had  been  fixed  in  all  Ireland  three  years 
ago,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  tenant-farmers 
to-day  in  face  of  the  fall  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  farm  produce  ?  If  rents  were  fixed  to- 
morrow, what  guarantee  is  there  that  increased 
foreign  competition  would  not  cause  a  still  greater 
fall  in  the  value  of  land  ?  And  yet  the  advocates  of 
fixity  of  tenure  would  tie  the  tenants  of  Ireland  to 
conditions  in  regard  to  rent  which  would  in  all  prob- 
ability bring  about  their  ruin.  We  cannot,  then, 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  recommending  Mr. 
Butt's  Bill  as  a  settlement  of  the  land  question,  nor 
can  we  conceive  any  permanent  measure  having  for 
its  object  the  adjustment  of  rents  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  which,  to  the  tyranny  of  the  rent  office, 
would  not  add  the  uncertainty  and  peril  of  the  Court 
of  law. 

"  Programme  for    Consideration  of  Conference. 

"  Feeling  convinced,  then,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
maintain  and  impossible  to  amend  the  present  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself,  What  measure  of  land  reform  do  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  demand  ?  The  land  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  is  the  tangled  heritage  of  centuries  of 
one-sided  class  legislation,  the  successful  solution  of 
which  will  necessitate  the  greatest  care  and  investi- 
gation, together  with  an  anxious  desire  to  do  right  on 
the  part  of  all  who  approach  its  consideration.  Time 
will  be  needed  by  the  present  House  of  Commons  to 
inform  itself  as  to  the  merits  of  a  question  which  is 
only  just  commencing  to  be  understood  in  Ireland,  and 
is  scarcely  understood  at  all  in  England. 

"  Provisional  Measure  for  Suspension  of  Power  of 
Ejectment,  &o.,  for  Two  Years. 

*'  We  therefore  recommend  as  an  ad  interim 
measure,  in  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
country,  until  comprehensive  reforms  can  be  per- 
fected, that  a  Bill  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
speed  suspending  for  two  years  ejectments  for  non- 
payment of  rent  and  for  overholding,  in  the  case  of 
all  holdings  valued  at  £10  a  year  and  under,  and  sus- 
pending for  a  similar  period  of  two  years,  in  the  case 
of  any  holding  whatsoever,  the  right  of  recovering  a 
higher  rent  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

"  Proposals  for  Permanent  Reform. 

"  Next,  as  to  the  permanent  reform  of  land  tenure 
in  Ireland,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  establishment 
of  a  peasant  proprietary  is  the  only  solution  of  the 
question  which  will  be  accepted  as  final  by  the 
country.  The  Land  Act  created,  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  an  irregular  partnership  in  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  giving  to  the  former  a  right  to  rent  for 
hi:  interest  in  the  soil,  and  to  the  latter  a  right  to 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  property  therein. 
Now  we  venture  to  assert  that  this  system,  whereby 
two  opposing  classes  have  valuable  interests  in  the 
same  property,  must  cease  to  exist.  The  well-being 
of  the  State,  the  preservation  of  the  people, the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  demand  the  dissolution 
of  a  partnership  which  has  made  financial  ruin  and 
social  chaos  the  normal  condition  of  Ireland  ;  and 
the   time   has   arrived  when   Parliament  must  decide 
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whether  a  few  non-working  men  or  the  great  body  of 
industrious  and  wealth-producing  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  to  own  the  land. 

"  Creation  of  a  Department  of  Land  Administration 
for  Ireland. 

*'  To  carry  out  the  permanent  reform  of  land  tenure 
referred  to,  we  propose  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment or  Commission  of  Land  Administration  for  Ire- 
land. This  department  would  be  invested  with  ample 
powers  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  land  in 
Ireland  : — 1.  Where  the  landlord  and  tenant  of  any 
holding  had  agreed  for  the  sale  to  the  tenant  of  the 
said  holding,  the  department  would  execute  the  neces- 
sary conveyance  to  the  tenant,  and  advance  him  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  purchase-money,  and  npon  such 
advance  being  made  by  the  department  such  holding 
would  be  deemed  to  be  qharged  with  an  annuity  of  £5 
for  every  £100  of  such  advance,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  any  less  sums,  such  annuity  to  be  limited  in  favour 
of  the  department  and  to  be  declared  to  be  repayable 
in  the  term  of  35  years.  2.  Where  a  tenant  tendered 
to  the  landlord  for  the  purchase  of  his  holding  a  sum 
equal  to  20  years  of  the  Poor  Law  valuation  thereof, 
the  department  would  execute  the  conveyance  of  the 
said  holding  to  the  tenant,  and  would  be  empowered 
to  advance  to  the  tenant  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
purchase-money,  the  repayment  of  which  would  be 
secured,  as  set  forth  in  the  case  of  voluntary  sales. 
3.  The  department  would  be  empowered  to  acquire 
the  ownership  of  any  estate  upon  tendering  to  the 
owner  thereof  a  sura  equal  to  20  years  of  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  of  such  estate,  and  to  let  said  estate 
to  the  tenants  at  a  rent  equal  to  3J  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  thereof.  4.  The  department  or  the 
Court  having  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  would  be 
empowered  to  determine  the  rights  and  priorities  of 
the  several  persons  entitled  to  or  having  charges  upon, 
or  otherwise  interested  in  any  holding  conveyed  as 
above  mentioned,  and  would  distribute  the  purchase- 
money  in  accordance  with  such  rights  and  priorities, 
and  when  any  moneys  arising  from  a  sale  were  not 
immediately  distributable, the  department  would  have 
a  right  to  invest  the  said  moneys  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  entitled  thereto.  Provision  would  be  made 
whereby  the  Treasury  would  from  time  to  time 
advance  to  the  department  such,  sums  of  money  as 
would  be  required  for  the  purchases  above  mentioned. 
' '  Easy  Transfer  of  Land,  Compulsory  Registration,  &c . 

' '  To  render  the  proposed  change  in  the  tenure  of 
land  effectual  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  cheap  and  simple  transfer  of  immovable 
property.  To  effect  this  an  organic  reform  of  the  law 
of  real  property  would  be  requisite.  The  Statute  of 
Uses  should  be  repealed,  "distinctions  between  '  legal 
and  '  equitable  '  interests  abolished,  and  the  law  of 
entail  swept  away.  In  short,  the  laws  relating  to 
land  should  be  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  laws  relating  to  personal  property.  The  Landed 
Estates  Court  would  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Land  Administration,  its  system  of  procedure 
cheapened  and  improved.  In  each  county  in  Ireland 
there  would  be  established  a  registry  office  wherein 
all  owners  of  land  would  be  compelled  to  register 
their  titles,  wherein  also  would  be  registered 
mortgages  and  all  charges  and  interests  whatsoever. 
Titles  so  registered  (in  accordance  with  rules  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose)  would  be  made  indefeasible. 
With  such  a  system  of  registration  established,  and 
legal  phraseology  in  conveyancing  abolished,  a  hold- 


ing of  land  might  be  transferred  from  one  owner  to 
another  as  cheaply  as  a  share  in  a  ship  or  money  in 
the  funds,  and  thus  no  apparent  obstacle  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Department  of  Land  Administration 
from  carrying  out  the  reforms  which  we  have  sug- 
gested— reforms  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  bring 
prosperity  and  contentment  to  an  impoverished  and 
distracted  country. 

"  (Signed)    Chas.  S.  Paenbll 
"J.  J.  LotrDBN 
'  A.  J.  Kettle 
"  W.  Kelly 
•'  Patrick  Egan." 

Sib  C.  Eussell.— My  Lords,  I  think  that  your 
Lordships  will  agree  that  that  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able document  to  have  been  issued  by  a  body  of 
criminals  and  conspirators.  It  proposes  a  great  scheme 
of  land  reform,  a  portion  of  which  is  applicable  to 
England  as  well  as  to  Ireland,  a  portion  of  which  has 
been  struggled  for  for  years  by  a  number  of  land  re- 
formers in  this  country.  Another  portion  of  the 
scheme  is  directed  to  the  temporary  stay,  in  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  was  then  passing,  of  the 
right  of  eviction,  leaving  untouched  the  ordinary 
right  which  ordinary  creditors  have  against  their 
debtors,  leaving  the  landlords  the  power  to  enforce 
their  rights  as  creditors  against  their  tenants  bymeans 
of  the  law,  and  if  so  minded  to  distrain.  It  was 
directed  to  a  temporary  stay  of  eviction,  and  of  evic- 
tion only.  The  principle  of  that  scheme  was  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill,  which  I  yesterday  pointed  out  to  your  Lordships 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
instance  of  the  Land  League  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power, 
the  then  representative  of  Mayo,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  day  and  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  In  connexion  with 
that  Bill  I  have  to  mention  one  other  matter  which 
is  not  unimportant.  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  the 
need  for  some  such  principle  being  adopted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  peace  was  fully  recognized  by  Mr. 
Forster,  the  then  Irish  Secretary,  but  I  omitted  to 
state  that  so  strongly  was  he  impressed  with  that 
necessity  that  he  originally  tacked  what  afterwards 
became  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  to 
the  Bill  known  as  the  Relief  of  Distress  Bill,  which 
was  in  fact  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  Irish  landlords, 
inasmuch  as  it  authorized  the  advance  of  a  sum  of 
£1,100,000  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Funds  to  the  Irish 
landlords  without  interest  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  afterwards  at  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annum.  It  was  a  misfortune  that  the  course  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Forster  was  not  persevered  in,  because 
undoubtedly  it  would  have  offered  an  inducement  to 
the  powerful  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  ulti- 
mately rejected  the  proposal  when  embodied  in  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  to  have  passed  it, 
had  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Relief  of  Distress  Bill. 
The  programme  of  reform  contained  in  the  document 
which  has  just  been  read  by  my  learned  friend  points 
to  the  creation  of  a  body  of  occupving  proprietors 
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npon  lines  which  are  now  equally  adopted  by  both 
parties  in  the  State, and  it  offered  terms  of  settlement 
,  which  the  landlords  to-day  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
accept.  But  they  have  missed  their  opportunity — an 
opportunity  which  it  is  not  likely — unless,  indeed, 
there  be  a  revolution  in  prices — that  they  will  get 
again.  And  this  offer  was  pressed  upon  them  and  upon 
the  public  by  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  was  backed  up  with  remarkable  unanimity  by  the 
Irish  people  themselves  at  the  ioBtanco  of  men  who 
are  stigmatized — or  who  are  sought  to  be  stigmatized — 
here  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  do  not  desire  the 
contentment  of  their  country,  because,  forsooth,  they 
live  upon  agitation.  Your  Lordships  may  have  ob- 
served that  there  is  one  name  wanting  among  the 
Bignatuies  to  that  programme — that  of  Michael  Davitt. 
My  Lords,  in  the  Land  League  movement,  as  in  every 
other  movement,  there  is  a  section  more  and  a  section 
less  advanced,  and  Mr.  Davitt  belonged  to  the  more 
advanced  section,  and  he  was  of  opinion — and  I  think 
that  subsequent  events  have  justified  his  judgment — 
that  the  terms  offered  to  the  Irish  landlords  in  that 
programme  were  too  favourable,  that  they  were 
such  that  the  Irish  tenants  would  not  be  able 
successfully  to  carry  out.  Mr.  Davitt  desired  that 
the  settlement  of  the  question  should  be  thorough 
and  that  it  should  not  only  bo  just,  but  should 
|be  placed  upon  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  rea- 
sonable belief  that  the  obligations  undertaken 
,by  the  tenants  would  ba  faithfully  carried  out. 
•  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Parnell  made  a  speech.  The 
date  was  the  29th  of  April  ;  it  is  not  a  long  speech, 
but  even  if  it  were  longei;,  my  Lords,  I  should  feel 
Ibound  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  it.  The  pro- 
i^ramme  which  has  been  read  was  published  before  that 
date,  but  was  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  or  con- 
ference on  that  date.  In  proposing  the  resolution 
which  was  addressed  to  the  ad  interim  measure,  the 
stay  of  evictions,  I  am  reminded  that  it  did  embrace 
a  suspension  for^  a  temporary  period  of  two  years  of 
ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

The  Pbbsident. — You  mean  that  it  did  not  leave 
the  right  to  distrain. 

Sib  C.  RtrssELL. — It  did  leave  the  right  to  distrain 
tip  to  the  limit  of  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  In  pro- 
posing this  resolution  Mr.  Parnell  said  : — 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — In  proposing 
this  first  resolution  I  think  that  I  may  assume  that, 
however  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  method  for 
obtaining  a  final  solution  of  the  land  question,  every 
one  wijl  admit  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain 
this  final  solution  in  the  two  inonths  that  yet  remain 
of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  and  that  conse- 
quently one  of  the  most  practical  things  to  which  we 
can  devote  our  attention  to-day  will  be  the  devising 
of  some  measures  by  which  we  can  prevent  the  great 
distress  and  social  disturbance  which  must  result  if 
something  is  not  done  to  check  the  unbounded  power 
which  the  law  gives  to  the  landlord  over  the  tenant  at 
the  present  moment.  You  will  observe  that  this  reso- 
lution deals  with  two  classes  of  tenants.  3?irst  of 
all,  a  class  of  tenants  who^  are  valued  at  £10  a  year 


and  under  ;  in  their  case  it  proposes  that  the  right  of 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  should  be  suspended 
for  two  years  ;  and  as  regards  tenants  over  £10  a  year, 
it  proposes  that  no  higher  rent  than  the  ordinance 
valuation  should  be  recoverable  during  a  similar 
period  of  two  years.  I  find  that  there  are  in  Ireland 
about  320,000  holdings  valued  under  £8  a  year,  and  of 
those  175,000  are  valued  under  £4  a  year,  and  it 
happens  that  it  is  just  this  class  of  tenants  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Act  accords  the  greatest  inducement 
to  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of,  and  to  seize  the  present 
crisis  in  agricultural  matters  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  Under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land 
Act  tenants  valued  at  £10  and  under,  if  disturbed  by 
the  act  of  the  landlord,  were  entitled  to  seven  years' 
rent  as  compensation." 

The  O'Donoghue-,  M.P.,  here  interposed,  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  proceeding,  said  : — 

"  Perhaps  I  might  explain  to  my  honourable  friend 
it  is  perfectly  competent  for  any  one  to  move  an 
amendment  to  this  resolution  or  substitute  a  resolu- 
tion for  it  ;  the  Land  League  invites  and  desires  full 
discussion.  This  conference  has  been  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  the  Land  League 
does  not  desire,  in  assembling  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing this  conference,  to  tie  them  down  to  the  pro- 
gramme it  puts  before  the  conference.  It  was  our 
duty  to  prepare  a  programme  ;  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  published  the  programme 
so  prepared  on  Monday  last  ;  it  has  now  been  before 
the  country  for  several  days,  and  we  trust  and  hope 
that  one  of  the  results  will  be  that  a  very  full  discus- 
sion will'  take  place  as  to  the  propositions  made  by 
the  committee  of  the  Land  League.  Now,  I  was  just 
saying  that  in  the  case  of  tenants  valued  at  £10  a 
year  and  under  the  Land  Act  provided  that,  if  dis- 
turbed by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  the  chairman  may 
award  to  such  tenants  seven  years'  rent  in  lieu  of 
compensation,  in  addition  to  sums  for  permanent  im- 
provements ;  but  if  such  a  tenant  be  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  he  loses  all  claim  to  this  Seven  years' 
compensation  for  disturbance,  and  he  is  entitled  to 
only  whatever  the  chairman  may  award  him  for  per- 
manent improvements.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just 
this  class  of  tenants  who  are  most  stricken  to  the 
ground  by  the  present  calamity  ;  many  of  them,  are  in 
a  state  of  starvation  and  unable  to  pay  any  rent  at  all, 
and  if  the  landlord  is  left  in  full  posspssion  of  the 
rights  which  the  Land  Act  of  1870  gives  him,  and  if 
he  proceeds  to  exact  those  rights,  the  result  will  bo 
in  the  West  of  Ireland,  during  this  coming  autumn 
and  winter,  scenes  which  we  all  must  shudder  to  look 
forward  to,  and  therefore  I  think  that  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  land  reformers  should  be  to  place  the 
Legislature  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  affect- 
ing these  320,000  small  tenants,  to  point  out  their 
situation,  and  to  place  before  the  Legislature  a, 
method  whereby  time  may  be  obtained  for  a  solution 
of  this  question  and  the  frightful  evils  which  we 
anticipate  will  follow.  We  do  not  desire  more  than 
an  Act  suspending  the  ample  powers  which  the  law  at 
present  gives  in  the  case  of  these  small  tenants.  I 
myself  think  that  no  Land  Act  can  reach  the  case,  no 
permanent  Land  Act  can  reach  the  case  of  the  majo- 
rity ;  many  of  them,  perhaps  the  majority,  are 
crowded  upon  small  holdings  of  poor  lands  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  holdings  on  which  in  the  best  of 
times  they  can  scarcely  earn  a  livelihood  and  pay  the 
rent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  been  paying 
the  rent  out  of  their  land,  they  have  been  paying  it  by 
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working  as  day  labourers  in  England  and  Scotland  for 
other  farmers,  or  by  working  for  larger  farmers  in 
tbeir  own  neighbourhood.  And  the  question  as  to  how 
these  320,000  tenant-farmers  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
permanent  enactment  is  one  that  requires  the  greatest 
consideration  and  care.  I  say,  then,  protect  these 
people  for  a  year  or  two  until  the  Legislature  has  had 
time  to  give  that  consideration  which  we  may  assume 
it  is  willing  to  give  to  their  case.  Then  the  second 
part  of  the  resolution  deals  more  particularly  with 
tenants  valued  at  a  higher  rate  than  £10  ;  it  suspends 
for  a  period  of  two  years  the  right  of  recovering  a 
higher  rent  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation.  Now,  I 
think  ever^*»dy  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Poor 
Law  valuation  is  at  the  outset  the  highest  rent  any 
tenant  can  aSord  to  pay.  Save  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  there  are,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
rich  grazing  lands  which  reach  a  higter  value  than 
the  Poor  Law  valuation,  but,  speaking  as  a  general 
rule  of  holdings  valued  over  £10  throughout  Ireland,  I 
tljink  everybody  will  admit,  landlords  and  tenants, 
that  a  higher  rent  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation  cannot 
be  paid  under  the  present  circumstances  for  such  hold- 
ings. In  fact,  I  believe  that  many  landlords  haves 
already  throughout  Ireland  reduced  their  rents  to  this 
valuation,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  De  accused  of 
asking  anything  very  exorbitant  when  we  ask  that, 
until  Parliament  has  had  time  to  investigate  this 
difficult  land  question,  this  class  of  tenants,  who  have 
a  large  property,  many  of  them  invested  in  their 
holdings,  valuable  stock  and  so  forth,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  those  landlords  who  desire  to  run  counter 
to  all  dictates  of  common  sense,  by  desiring  to  exact 
a  higher  rent  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation." 

My  Lords,  how  does  it  come  that  these  documents 
have  not  been  presented  before  your  Lordships  if  this 
case  was  to  be  fairly  presented  in  a  broad,  in  a  just, 
in  a  statesmanlike  fashion  ?  How  comes  it  that  all 
these  documents— I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it — 
come  as  a  revelation  upon  your  Lordships  ?  My  Lords, 
it  is  nothing  but  party  animosity,  but  judgments  of 
men  distorted  by  prejudice,  carried  away  by  the 
desire  and  by  the  impulse  of  blackening  the  characters 
of  political  opponents,  that  can  account  for  the  way 
in  which  the  Attorney-General  has  been  imperfectly 
instructed  in  the  presentation  of  this  case.  I  think 
it  is  a  grave  matter,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  it  is 
a  grave  scandal.  Now,  my  Lords,  first  of  all,  so  far 
as  the  published  declarations  of  this  League  are  con- 
cerned, I  submit  that  it  is  an  organization  legitimate 
in  its  objects,  legitimate  in  its  means.  I  think 
neither  of  these  propositions  will  be  gainsaid.  It 
proposes,  whether  your  Lordships  agree  with  the 
scheme  or  not,  a  comprehensive  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Irish  land  difficulty.  Whether  your  Lordships 
agree  or  not,  of  course  upon  that  your  Lordships  are 
called  to  express  no  opinion.  Every  man  in  the 
country,  every  combination  of  men  in  the  country, 
have  a  perfect  right  to  formulate  their  programme 
and  to  put  it  out  for  consideration  before  the  whole 
country.  For  a  moment  I  will  deal  with  its  avowed 
means.  Is  there  anything  in  the  programme  I  have 
read  which  points  to  the  use  of  illegal  means  ?  I  say 
nothing.  I  am  dealing  with  the  avowed  objects,  the 
]  avowed   means   at   present.    If  I  am  so  far  right,  my^ 


Lords,  it  follows  that  if  this  case  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  conspiracy  no  men  who  gave  their  adhesion  to 
that  scheme  propounding  those  objects  and  those 
means  was  party,  by  mere  membership  of  the  League,  in  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  I  hope  your  Lordships  follow 
the  emphasis  I  lay  upon  the  words  "  by  mere  mem- 
bership of  the  League."  Of  course,  if  beyond  that, 
apart  from  its  avowed  object  and  its  avowed  means, 
individuals  or  a  combination  of  individuals  resort  to 
the  use  of  criminal  means,  they  are  liable  for  that 
resort  to  criminal  means,  but  they  are  not  liable  by 
reason  of  their  membership  of  a  League  so  established, 
with  such  objects,  and  advocating  such  principles. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  in  these  rules  there 
are  rules  excluding  persons  who  took  part  in  what  one 
may  call  the  landlord  side,  who  took  the  part  of  the 
evictors,  who  assisted  at  evictions,  who  took  the 
farms  of  those  evicted,  and  so  forth.  Perfectly  legiti- 
mate, perfectly  proper.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to 
say,  "  We 'shall  allow  no  landlord,  no  bailiff,  no  pro- 
cess-server into  our  ranks.  We  shall  allow  no  man 
who  in  this  great  national  movement  is  showing  such 
a  want  of  regard  to  the  general  interest  as  would 
paralyze  the  effective  operation  of  the  movement." 
But  one  other  thing,- my  Lords,  I  must  say.  I  desire 
to  deal,  as  your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  will  understand, 
fully  and  candidly  with  the  whole  matter.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  prominent  members  of  the  League 
have  advocated  boycotting.  My  Lords,  in  this  matter 
of  boycotting  may  I  be  forgiven  for  using  the  cele-j 
brated  expression  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  say,  "  Let  us 
clear  our  minds  of  cant  f "  My  Lords,  boycotting  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  human  society, 
has  existed.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  Up  to' 
a  certain  point  boycotting  is  not  only  not  criminal,: 
but,  I  say,  is  justifiable  and  right.  For  what  does  boy- 
cotting mean  ?  It  means  the  focussing  of  the  opinion^ 
of  a  community  in  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of( 
an  individual  in  that  community  which  offends  itsi 
general  sense  of  propriety  or  offends  against  its  inte-j 
rests.  Is  there  no  boycotting  at  the  Bar,  is  there  no 
boycotting  in  the  other  professions,  is  there  no  boy-| 
cotting  in  the  Church,  is  there  no  boycotting  of, 
tradesmen  at  election  times  ?  What  is  the  meaning, 
of  sending  a  man  to  Coventry  ?  I  say  that  boycotting, 
so  long  as  it  represents — 1  am  not  justifying  intinuda- 
tion,  I  am  not  justifying  fraud,  I  am  not  justifying 
violence  in  connexion  with  it,  those  are  different! 
things  ;  I  am  talking  of  the  act  of  moral  reprehen-; 
sion  called  boycotting — I  say  it  always  has  existed! 
and  always  will  exist.  My  Lords,  if  one  were  to  search 
ancient  records,  historical,  sacred  records,  I  could 
point  to  many  instances  of  boycotting  ;  but  I  needi 
not  go  so  far  back.  We  have  had  in  our  own  days  veryi 
remarkable  instances  not  'only  of  boycotting,  but  of; 
effective  boycotting  and  of  useful  boycotting.  What', 
were  the  actions  of  our  great  colonies  when  the  ill- ' 
judged  policy  of  this  country  sent  them  the  criminal 
population,  the  scourings  of  the  old  world,  as  the 
jcotten  seed  from  which  their  fresh  populations  were; 
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to  spring  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  Why,  they  simply 
boycotted  the  Government  officiais  in  Australia  ; 
In  the  most  notable  instance  of  all,  the  Cape 
Colony,  they  boycotted  the  Governor,  declined  to 
serve  him,  to  supply  him  with  horses  and  with 
provisions,  until  the  objectionable  ship  which 
was  importing  and  seeking  to  land  the  off-scourings 
of  this  nation  took  its  wretched  harden  to  another 
place.  My  Lords,  I  say  more,  that,  apart  from  intimi- 
dation, apart  from  violence,  individual  boycotting,  or 
boycotting  in  combination,  is  neither  actionable  nor 
criminal  unless  it  takes  place  under  circumstances 
which  would  warrant  a  jury  in  finding  as  a  tact  that 
the  object  was  not  moral  reprehension  of  supposed 
misconduct,  but  to  injure  the  individuals  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  My  Lords,  if  men  may  com- 
bine for  the  protection  of  their  own  interests,  I  ask 
why  in  the  name  of  good  sense  may  they  not  combine 
to  denounce,  to  reprehend,  to  condemn,  the  conduct 
of  those  who  act  in  any  way  which  they  believe  to  be 
inimical  to  their  best  interests  ?  I  will  deal,  of 
course,  my  Lords,  with  the  allegation  of  intimidation. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  say,  broadly  and  at  once,  that,  as 
regards  cases  put  before  this  Court  in  evidence  of 
instances  which  begin  and  which  end  in  boycotting, 
except  a  passing  reference  or  two,  I  shall  trouble  the 
Court  with  no  argument  whatever.  It  is  not  the  case 
which  this  Commission  was  appointed  to  try  ;  nobody 
will  allege  it.  The  case  that  this  Commission  was 
appointed  to  try  consisted  of  certain  charges  and  alle- 
gations, the  point,  the  force,  the  pith  of  which  were 
charges  of  direct  complicity  with  crime.  Of  course, 
I  shall  deal  with  the  case  that  the  sanction  of  boy- 
cotting was  outrage  and  murder.  But  again  I  say, 
and  I  wish  to  impress  that  upon  your  Lordships'  minds, 
that,  while  I  admit  in  this  case  that  boycotting  has 
occurred  to  an  extent  which  in  many  cases  is  to  be 
condemned,  to  be  regretted,  and  which  I  do  not  seek 
to  defend  or  to  justify,  I  would  again  remind  your 
Lordships  that,  if  I  am  right  in  the  propositions  that  I 
have  laid  down,  that  those  persons  who  join  the  Land 
League  movement  are  only  liable  for  the  programme 
of  means  and  objects  which  the  Land  League  adopted, 
then  these  considerations,  as  regards  individual  cases, 
are  considerations  which  may  determine  the  views 
which  your  Lordships  adopt  of  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  offending,  but  do  not  justify  your  Lord- 
ships in  applying  to  that  conduct,  in  relation  to  other 
persons,  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  responsibility.  My 
Lords,  further,  as  regards  denunciations  of  land-grab- 
bing, I  shall  deal  with  this  when  1  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  make 
this  clear  to  your  Lordships'  minds,  at  least,  I  mean 
my  submission  clear  to  your  Lordships'  minds,  that,  if 
it  was  necessary,  or,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say, 
justifiable,  for  the  ten.ants  to  combine  for  their  own 
self-protection,  then  it  was  perfectly  justifiable,  as  I 
submit,  that  they  should  reprehend,  should  blame, 
should  denounce  persons  who,  by  taking  vacated  farms 
from  which  their  tenants   had   been   unjustly  evicted 


should  render  to  a  great  extent  the  power  of  combina- 
tion ineffectual.  Because  it  obviously  follows — Mr. 
Hancock's  evidence  was  a  good  example  of  it — that 
the  work  of  eviction  by  the  landlord  is  facilitated  if 
he  has  comparatively  nothing  to  stay  his  hand  in  the 
work  of  eviction  ;  if,  the  moment  he  has  got  rid  of 
one  tenant,  he  has  got  another  who  has  promised  to 
come  in  and  pay  him,  it  may  be,  an  enhanced  value. 
And  thus  it  is,  as  Mr.  Hancock  pointed  out,  that  the 
sanction  of  tenant-right  in  Ulster  was  the  reprehension 
by  the  community  upon  any  man  who  took  a  farm  from 
which  another  man  had  been  evicted  in  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  that  other.  I  do  pray  your  Lordships  to 
remember,  when  the  whole  of  this  record  of  ten  years 
is  thrown  down  before  your  Lordships  and  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Land  League,  that  it  does  not  present  the 
case  in  a  fair  way  to  do  that,  and  to  do  nothing  more  ; 
to  compare  ten  years  of  revolution,  ten  years  during 
a  great  portion  of  which  there  was  undoubtedly  acute 
and  widespread  distress,  to  compare  those  ten  years 
with  anyperiodof  comparative  prosperity — for  the  pro- 
sperity of  Ireland  has  been  comparative  at  the  best 
only — and  to  point  to  other  years  when  there  was  an 
absence  of  these  things.  My  Lords,  the  record  I  have 
put  betore  your  Lordships  establishes  as  clearly  as 
anything  can  do  that  in  every  recurrent  period  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  when  there  was  no  Land  League  to 
blame,  that  this  boycotting,  this  land-grabbing  with 
serious  crimes,  have  with  recurrent  di.stress  again 
and  again  recurred.  My  Lords,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1879,  and  indeed — and  it  is  rather  a.  significant 
fact — up  to  the  date  of  the  rejection  by  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  the 
Land  League  in  Ireland  had  made  but  comparatively 
little  way.  It  had  been  taken  up  eagerly  in  Mayo 
and  in  parts  of  Galway  ;  but  your  Lordships  will  find 
that,  as  regards  the  rest  of  Ireland,  it  had  made  but 
little  way  ;  but,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  Land 
League  branches  sprang  up  over  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  to  be  found  a  parish 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  which  there 
was  not  a  local  Land  League  organization. 
The  two  reasons  why  it  did  not  spread  itself  were 
these  : — There  was  hope  that  the  Legislature  would 
interpose  some  protection,  ^nd  there  was  the  further, 
and  perhaps  stronger,  reason  that  the  secret  societies 
from  the  outset  in  large  measure  opposed  the  Land 
League  movement.  I  am  about  to  call  attention  to 
some  remarkable  illustrations  of  that.  On  May  8, 
1880,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Botunda  in  Dublin, 
and  was  attended  by  a  number  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  others.  Mr.  Parnell  was  in  the  chair.  Before 
that  meeting,  and  probably  in  anticipation  of  it,  there 
had  been  issued  a  somewhat  remarkable  document, 
signed  by  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Eepublioan 
Brotherhood.  This  document  is  dated  March,  1880, 
and  contains  the  following  passages  ; — 

"  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  political  adven- 
turers and  West  Britishers  are  scrambling  for  Parlia- 
mentary honours   who  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the 
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coveted  prize  of  a  eeat  in  the  British  Legislature 
are  playing  on  the  credulity  of  many  of  our  country- 
men by  passing  themselves  as  Nationalists,  we  con- 
sider it  our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  to  yoa  on  the 
subject.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  true 
nationality  for  any  patriotic  Irishman  to  accept  a  seat 
in  an  alien  Parliament,  because  by  so  doing  be  sur- 
renders his  right  and  the  rights  of  his  country  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  opposed  to  its  best  interests, 
and  becomes  a  participator  in  the  alien  system  which 
keeps  Ireland  enslaved.  The  Irishman  who  becomes  a 
member  of  it  is  either  the  victim  of  some  mental  de- 
lusion, a  slave,  or  an  enemy.  We  do  not  address  jou 
merely  tor  the  purpose  of  reminding  you  of  all  this 
constitutional  garotting  and  plundering  of  our  country, 
of  which  even  the  '  bond  '  of  80  years'  duration 
affords  such  ample  evidence,  but  to  prevent  the 
smallest  section  of  'our  brethren  From  being  betrayed 
into  active  participation  in  the  coming  elections  by 
the  plausible  utterances  or  avowals  of  national  prm- 
ciples  of  any  of  the  candidates,  no  matter  what  he  or 
they  may  be." 

But  these  persons  did  not  stop  at  writing.  They 
carried  their  theories  of  opposition  into  active 
practice.  About  this  time  Mr.  Pamell,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  present  members  of  his  party,  went  to 
Wexford  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  an  election 
meeting  in  support  of  a  particular  candidate.  The 
active  sympathizers  with  this  programme  of  March, 
1880,  broke  up  the  meeting,  besieged  the  platform, 
and  assaulted  Mr.  Farnell  and  his  friends,  who  with 
great  difficulty  managed  to  return  safely  to  the  rail- 
way station.  Things  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in 
other  places.  Now,  surely  it  would  have  been  right 
and  fair  to  give  your  Lordships  some  kind  of  inkling 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  Mr.  Farnell  stood  when 
endeavouring  to  draw  the  adherents  of  such  teaching 
as  this  into  a  constitutional  and  legitimate  move- 
ment. The  meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  in  the  same  way  significant. 
The  representative  of  the  Fenian  policy  manfully 
came  forward  to  propose  an  amendment,  and  there 
followed  a  scene  with  the  description  of  which 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships.  It  was 
a  repetition  in  the  Kotunda  of  the  successful 
attempt  at  Enniscorthy  to  gain  control  over  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  O'Hanlon  rose  to  propose  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing reprobation  of  the  Land  League.  There 
was  great  uproar  and  disturbance,  and  he  tore  up  his 
resolution  and  left.  But  he  wrote  to  the  papers  after- 
wards   expressing    his    views,    and    this    is    what  he 

said  '■ — 

"As  I  did  not  care  that  my  resolution  should  get 
into  the  papers,  I  tore  it  up  and  threw  the  fragments 
on  the  platform.  Since,  however,  you  have  published 
an  incorrect  copy  ri  it,  I  have  thought  you  nlight  as 
well  have  the  exact  words  of  the  original.  Thi^y  were  : 
'  Resolved  that  while  we,  the  Nationalists  of  Dub- 
lin, are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  give  the  laud  to 
those  who  cultivate  it,  we  protest  against  the  decep- 
tive policy  of  heaven-sent  champions  and  ex-political 
prisoners,  who  are  trying  to  seduce  the  people  from 
the  straight  road  to  independence  into  the  corrupt 
and  crooked  ways  by  which  renegades  and  persons  of 
questionable  character  obtain  seats  in  the  English  Par- 


liament.' To  read  this  resolution  as  a  protest  against 
the  misleading  and  demoralizing  tactics  of  a  certain 
clique  in  the  Land  League,  and  then  to  let  the  meet- 
ing go  on  as  it  might,  was  the  only  purpose  that 
brought  me  and  my  friends  to  the  Rotunda  on  Thursday 
night.  Mr.  Farnell  and  Mr.  Davitt  and  others  of 
their  'party,  by  their  dictatorial  and  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, were  very  near  forcing  us  to  go  farther  then 
we  had  intended.  These  gentlemen  are  deceiving  the 
poor  peasantry  of  Ireland  for  purposes  which  I  will 
not  name,  lest  I  might  do  some  of  them  injustice  ; 
but,  I  ask,  how  can  sane  men  believe  that  any  English 
Government  will  pass  the  sweeping  measures  that  are 
demanded  by  the  Land  League  ?  It  looks  as  though 
these  land  reformers  were  insisting  upon  the  impos- 
sible in  order  to  keep  up  a  delusion  which  may 
be  profitable  to  individuals,  but  is  surely  ruining  the 
unhappy  victims  of  false  hopes  and  reckless  pro- 
mises. 

"  P.S.— May  I  ask  Mr.  Farnell  to  tell  the  public 
what  he  has  done  with  the  20  dollars  he  got  for  lead 
from  some  Irishmen  in  America  ?" 
My  Lords,  I  confess  myself  as  having  some  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  examining 
them  from  his  point  of  view.  In  past  times  constitu- 
tional agitation  had  shown  but  poor  results.  Again 
and  again  sacrifices  were  made,  but  still  no  remedial 
measures  were  forthcoming.  Then  the  class  to  which 
Mr.  O'Hanlon  belonged,  embarking  it  may  be  upon  a 
hopeless  and  condemnable  enterprise,  but  at  any  rate 
carrying  their  lives  and  liberties  in  their  hands,  in 
despair  of  good  by  other  methods,  resorted  to  despe- 
rate and  condemnable  ones.  I  cannot  express  my  sur- 
prise that  men  like  him  should  feel  distrust  and  a 
want  of  hope,  and  doubt  whether  the  programme  of 
the  Land  League,  fulfilled  as  it  is  to-day  in  great 
measure,  wap  not  an  impossible  task  to  set  for  accom- 
plishment before  the  I^ish  people  by  constitutional 
methods.  I  am  reminded  by  my  learned  friend  of  the 
account  of  one  remarkable  witness  called  before  your 
Lordships.  I  mean  the  convict  Delaney,  who  was  one 
of  the  persons  at  this  meeting,  taking  part  with 
O'Hanlon.  He  said— how  reliably  I  will  show  here- 
after— that  then  the  order  went  out  that  the  Fenians 
were  to  support  the  Land  League,  and  that  that  order 
came  from,  among  others,  Egan,  Brennaii,  and  Davitt — 
Mr.  Davitt  being  the  man  held  up  to  reproach  here  as  an 
ex-political  prisoner.  Then  th^reisa  further  publication 
from  the  executive  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood.    It  appears  in  the  Nation,  of  May  8,  1880  : — 

•'  Sir, — We  respectfully  request  that  yoir  will  give 
insertion  to  the  following  in  your  next  issue  :— At  the 
meeting  in  the  Rotunda  on  Thursday  night  last  a  few 
irresponsible  and  unauthorized  individuals  undertook 
the  r6le  of  protesting  against  the  agitators  in  the 
name  of  the  National  party.  Now,  against  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  whion  was  sought  to  be  proposed  by 
the  men  referred  to  we  have  nothing  to  say — we  em- 
phatically deny  any  complicity  in  the  act,  and  repu- 
diate its  identity  with  the  Nationalists  of  Ireland. 
The  agitators  themselves  claim  to  be  Nationalists 
when  it  suits  their  purpose,  no  matter  whether  they 
hold  forth  in  the  Home  Rule  League,  the  Land 
League,  at  the  hustings,  or  that  exalted  platform, 
the  floor  of  the    British  House  of  Commons,    We  have 
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bome  with  their  vapourings  and  false  doctrines  as 
well  as  their  treacherous  designs  against  the  freedom 
and  national  independence  of  Ireland,  fully  aware  that 
the  sham  of  the  '  new  departure  '  would  be  short 
lived,  and  would,  in  its  final  collapse,  bring  unutter- 
able political  ruin  to  all  its  promoters.  To  this  end 
we  are  resolved  to  let  them  have  rope  enough  ;  but, 
as  they  are  not  content  with  this  forbearance,  and  are 
occasionally  sheltering  themselves  behind  the  sacred 
name  of  Irish  nationality,  we  feel  constrained  to 
warn  them  that  if  they  persevere  in  such  a  covuse  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  adopt  measures  that  will  end  their 
career  much  sooner  than  anticipated. 

"  By  order.    Executive  of  the  I.K.B." 

I  have  said  that  after  the  rejection  of  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill  the  growth  of  the  Land 
I/eague  was  rapid  and  enormous,  and  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  to  bear  in  mind,  in  reference  to  these  pro- 
ceedings and  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  control  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
those  at  its  head  over  its  branches,  that  it  did  not 
spring  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  fully 
equipped  and  armed.  It  was  long  before  it  came  into 
full  and  complete  discipline  and  control,  for  in  an 
evil  moment,  as  I  hope  I  shall  demonstrate,  the  Go- 
vernment took  the  course  of  suppressing  its  action 
altogether  and  placing  it  in  a  state  of  absolute  and 
complete  disorganization.  I  think  I  have  now  made 
sufficiently  clear  to  your  Lordships  the  basis  upon 
which,  when  I  examine  the  evidence,  I  shall  proceed 
to  argue.  I  say,  in  order  to  make  my  position  clear, 
that,  even  applying  the  vague,  loose  formula  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy,  which  has  never  found  any  distinct 
expression  on  the  Statute-book,  this  proposition  is 
sound — that  those  acting  in  concert,  whether  they  are 
called  conspirators  or  not,  are  only  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  co-conspirators  where  such  acts  are  of  a 
kind  and  class  agreed  upon  by  all  the  conspirators  to 
be  done  in  furtherance  of  the  common  design. 
Unless,  therefore,  it;  can  be-  shown— and  I  think  that 
the  evidence  utterly  fails  to  establish  it — that  Mr.  Par 
nell,  taking  him  as  an  example,  was  a  party  to  the  use 
of  murder  and  outrage  as  part  of  the  agreed  means  and 
methods  of  the  Land  League,  he  is  not  liable 
criminally  or  otherwise,  and  I  submit  at  this  point 
that,  if  your  Lordships  were  trying  this  case  in  a 
criminal  court,  on  the  charge  of  direct  complicity  in 
murder,  there  is  not,  even  as  the  case  no*  stands,  any 
case  whiih  your  Lordships  would]  think  it  right  to 
submit  to  the  jury  for  their  consideration.  I  woald 
remind  your  Lordships,  before  I  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence,  of  one  remarkable  and 
striking  fact — namely,  that  in  every  case  where  there 
has  been  proof  of  outrage  proved  by  persons  who  came 
to  swear  that  they  committed;  it  in  concert  with 
persons  who  were  or  who  were  professing  to  be  Land 
Leaguers,  in  every  single  case,  without  exception  so 
far  as  I  know,  those  perpetrators'  were  members  of  a 
secret  society,  and  apparently  in  many  of 
these  cases  were  sworn  in  as  members  of  a  secret 
society      before     they     were     asked     to     join     in 


the  commission  or  perpetration  of  outrage. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  "broad  general  statement  I  have  made,  and 
I  would  pray  your  Lordships  to  dwell  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact,  because  if  the  case  presented  to  us 
were  the  true  case — namely,  that  crime  and  outrage 
were  part  of  the  agreed  means  and  methods  of  effect- 
ing the  objects  of  the  conspiracy — if  the  systematic 
perpetration  of  crime  and  outrage  were  one  of  the 
agreed  instruments  of  this  conspiracy — how  comes  it 
that  there  is  not  one  single  case  of  direct  participa- 
tion in  outrage  proved,  in  which  the  perpetrator  is 
not  shown  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  secret  society 
other  than  the  League  ?  To  show  that  I  am  not 
putting  the  case  as  presented  by  The  Times  too  high, 
let  me  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  statement- 
absurd  and  ludicrous  though  it  be — to  which  the  Attor- 
ney-General gave  utterance  when  he  assumed  that  he 
would  prove — not  by  one  isolated  case,  but  again  and 
again — that  the  system  was  for  Mr.  Bgan,  Mr. 
Brennan,  or  Mr.  Biggar  to  dole  out  £20,  £30,  or  £40 
in  Dublin,  which  sum  was  handed  out  to  a  person  to 
take  to'  particular  localities,  in  which  particular 
localities  that  £20,  £30,  or  £40  was  doled  out  piece- 
meal to  the  actual  perpetrators  of  outrage.  Wheire  did 
the  Attorney-General  find  his  authority  for  that  state- 
ment ?  'Who  was  the  informer  or  who  the  convict  who 
told  that  lying  story,  for  lying  I  must  call  it,  because 
the  Attorney-General  has  not  even  ventured  to  make 
an  attempt  to  substantiate  it.  To  show  that  I  am  not 
putting  the  case  as  presented  by  The  Times  too  high, 
let  me  remind 'your  Lordships  of  a  further  ingenuous 
statement  of  the  Attorney-General,  who  went  on  to 
say, — "  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Biggar 
or  any  of  the  others  knew  the  particular  person 
upon  whom  an  outrage  was  to  be  committed,  or 
that  they  committed  the  outrage  themselves — they 
had  not  time  to  do  that."  So  that,  according 
to  the  case  which  the  Attorney-General  was  instructed 
to  present  to  us,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  subdivision  of  labour  in 
this  criminal  enterprise  that  Mr.  Parnell,Mr.  Biggar, 
or  Mr.  Davitt  had  not  their  own  hands  stained  with 
crime.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Commission  occur 
these  remarkable  words  :— "  Although  the  leaders  did 
not  themselves  go  and  personally  plan  the  outrages — 
they  could  not  do  it  because  they  had  not  the  time, 
and,  of  course,  would  not  be  connected  with  it 
directly — still,  there  were  men  who  were  doing  it  for 
them,  and  of  that  system  they  took  advantage."  One 
other  passage  I  think  I  must  read  :— "  I  think  it 
will  appear  "  (says  the  Attorney-General)  "  that  an 
emissary  or  agent  of  the  Land  League  used  to  get 
money  from  the  treasurers— from  Mr.  Biggar.  Patrick 
Egan,  or  Brennan,  or  whoever  was  the  official  in 
charge— and  that  he  used  to  take  the  money,  £30  or 
£40,  down  to  the  districts,  and  then  distribute  it  to 
the  men  who  were  going  to  carry  out  the  outrages." 
My  Lords,  what  a  contemptible  case  of  wretched 
threads    and  patches  has  been  presented  1    In  view  of 
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Guch  statements  as  these,  will  any  explanation  of  them 
be  given  ?  Will  an  apology  be  made  for  them  ?  ^hey 
are  directed  against  colleagues  in  Parliament,  trhose 
character  is  as  dear  to  them  as  the  Attorney-General's 
character  ia  to  him.  He,  of  course,  has  acted  on  his 
instructions.  What  were  his  instructions  ?  What  is 
the  evidence,  and  who  are  the  witnesses  in  support  of 
these  statements  ?  Because  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
statements  of  this  kiad  are  not  to  be  put  forward 
lightly,  recklessly,  without  the  closest  and  most 
careful  examination,  by  any  man  at  the  Bar,  whether 
he  be  the  highest  or  the  lowest.  I  shall  look  with  some 
curiosity  to  the  explanation  to  be  given  with  regard 
to  these  charges  so  broadly,  so  recklessly  brought, 
without  one  single  attempt  to  justify  them. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  what 
was  the  actual  work  of  the  League.  The  work  of  the 
League  may  be  shortly  described  under  two  heads — the 
work  of  relief,  and  political  orgaoization.  With  re- 
gard to  the  work  of  organization,  it  consisted,  first, 
in  the  creation  of  an  executive,  next  in  the  creation 
of  local  branches  all  over  the  country,  ne^t  in  the  in- 
spection of  those  branches  and  the  composing  of 
differences  between  members  of  one  branch  or  between 
neighbouring  branches.  As  regards  relief,  its  work 
was  of  two  kinds.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  one 
Local  Government  inspector,  from  whose  reports  I  read, 
urging  the  necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  averting  of  a 
fresh  blight  in  the  potatoes,  of  introducing  new  and 
healthier  seed.  My  Lords,  the  League  expended 
throughout  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country — and  was 
the  first  to  do  it— £10,000  in  the  purchase  of  Champion 
seed  potatoes,  which  they  supplied  to  those  families 
who  had  in  their  need  actually  consumed  such  seed 
potatoes  as  they  had  possessed.  It  distributed  in  the 
relief  of  distress  altogether  a  sum  somewhat  exceeding 
£50,000  in  all,  gathered  together  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  visit  to  America.  Further  relief  assistance 
took  the  form  of  defending  local  proceedings  taken 
against  tenants  with  the  view  of  eviction,  and  at  a 
later  stage,  when  the  country  was  under  the  operation 
of  an  Act  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  your  Lordships 
— namely,  the  Coercion  Act  of  1881 — of  defending 
persons  charged  with  various  offences,  and  maintain- 
ing prisoners  and  the  families  of  those  persons  who 
were  put  into  prison,  as  it  was  called,  as  "  suspects  " 
under  the  powers  of  that  Act.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  of  course  meetings, '  as  part  of  the  agita- 
tion, held  over  the  country  at  various  places,  attended 
by  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  and  speeches 
made,  some  of  them  wise,  some  of  them,  I  take  leave 
to  say,  unwise,  some  of  them — I  am  glad  to'say  alcom- 
paratively  small  number  of  them— in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, condemnable  speeches.  Originally  at  its  head, 
as  its  principal  representative  in  Dublin,  was  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt,  and  he  continued  at  its  head  until  he 
was  arrested  on  the  3d  of  February,  1881.  He  had 
been  absent,  however,  during  a  portion  of  that  time 
in  America.  He  returned  from  America,  I  think, 
about   the    8th    of   December,  1880,  and  the  first  act 


that  he  did  upon  that  return,  in  conjunction  with  the 
executive  of  the  League,  was,  upon  the  30th  of 
December,  1880,  to  issue  the  following  memorandum 
of  instructions  to  the  organizers  and  officers  of  the 
branches  of  the  Land  League.  I  ittay  at  this  moment 
state  to  your  Lordships  thatuntilafterthe  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill  was  rejected  no  organizers  at  all 
had  been  appointed  throughout  the  country.  In  rela" 
tion  to  this  Bill  I  would  like  to  make  one  concluding 
observation.  I  have  always  thought  from  the  time 
that  that  Bill  was  under  discussion  that,  so  far  as  its 
practical  effect  was  concerned,  it  would  not  have  had 
a  very  wide  application,  but  its  real  effect  would 
have  been  to  convey  a  message  of  hope  to  the  largo 
class  of  small  and  struggling  farmers,  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  Legislature  of  the  kingdom  was  in- 
teresting itself  in  their  concerns,  and  in  that  way  to 
have  induced  them  to  bear  with  a  greater  degree  of 
patience  the  sufferings  through  which  they  undoubtedly 
had  to  pass.  The  memorandum  to  which  I  refer  is  in 
the  following  words. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  then  read  the  following  document  :— 

"  Memorandum  of  Instructions  to  Organizers  and 

Officers  of  the  Branches  of  the  Land  League. 

"  The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  organization  of 
the  League  within  the  past  few  months,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Executive,  necessitate  the  offering  of  some  sug- 
gestions of  a  general  character  in  reference  to  the 
present  position  of  the  movement,  which,  if  acted 
upon,  will  strengthen  its  hands  in  the  administration 
of  the  League,  and  powerfully  aid  in  the  speedy  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized.  In 
face  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  movement,  by  instituting  proceedings 
against  members  of  our  body  and  otherwise, nothing  is  so 
essential  in  the  task  of  frustrating  such  unjust  designs 
as  to  convince  both  public  opinion  and  our  enemies  that 
our  organization,  from  Central  Executive  in  Dublin 
to  remotest  branch  in  the  country,  is  one  thoroughly 
united  body,  animated  with  but  one  resolve,  and 
working  together  in  harmony  like  a  piece  of  well- 
adjusted  machinery.  Convinced  of  the  power  which 
systematic  combination  alone  can  give,  the  enemies 
of  the  Land  League  will  find  it  an  easier  and  more 
profitable  task  to  compete  with  it  in  the  solution  of 
the  land  question,  and  in  rendering  service  to  our 
people,  than  to  essay  the  impossible  task  of  crushing 
it  by  the  old  time-worn  weapons  of  State  prosecu- 
tions, coercion,  and  intimidation.  Every  branch 
should,  therefore,  have  its  monthly  report  forwarded 
to  the  central  offices  punctually  on  the  first  day  of 
each  mouth,  together  with  all  subscriptions  not  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  branch.  Each 
member  of  a  branch  should  pledge  himself  to  bring  a 
new  member  at  each  meeting  until  the  people  of  the 
district  are  all  enrolled.  In  the  formation  of  new 
branches  it  is  important  to  obtain  intelligent  men  for 
officers,  care  being  taken  that  no  man  be  placed  in 
position  who  is  not  steady,  reliable,  and  trustworthy. 

"  Each  affiliated  branch  must  communicate  direct 
with  the  Central  Executive  in  Dublin  (or  wherever 
else  it  may  be  necessary  tb  carry  on  its  labours)  in  all 
matters  relating  to  finances,  reports,  and  organiza- 
tion. County  centralization  invites  dangers  and 
attacks  which  could  not  so  easily  affect  a  solid,  com- 
pact body,  under   the  complete  guidance  of  a  Central 
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Execmive  Council  with  the  entire  resources  of  the 
organization  at  its  control.  Disjointed  action  must 
above  all  be  avoided  by  branches.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  that  numbers  of  men  have  joined,  and  are 
joining,  the  League  who  give  but  a  half-hearted 
allegiance  to  its  full  programme.  It  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  propose  such  a  measure  as 
will  be  calculated  to  satisfy  the  weak-kneed  reformers 
outside  and  inside  our  ranks,  who  are  willing  to 
accept  half -measures  as  God-sends,  and  who  are  like- 
wise desirous  of  promoting  the  sway  of  Whiggery  in 
Ireland.  If  men  who  denounced  the  programme  of 
the  League  six  months  ago,  but  are  now  numbered 
among  its  members,  are  allowed  to  use  a  single  branch 
of  our  organization  as  a  platform  of  compromise  with 
landlordism,  or  as  a  lever  of  disunion  to  weaken  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  great  movement,  the  work 
of  the  enemy  will  have  been  performed,  and  a  new 
lease  of  life  be  given  to  that  system  which  otherwise 
can  be  crushed  and  banished  from  our  midst. 

"  Organizers  and  oiEcers  of  the  League,  speaking  at 
public  meetings  or  writing  to  the  public  Press,  are  ex- 
pected to  enunciate  the  Land  League  platform  of  no 
compromise  or  partnership  with  landlordism,  and  to, 
repudiate  the  proposals  known  as  the  three  F's  now 
being  advocated  by  landlord  organs,  in  hopes  of  saving 
a  doomed  system  from  destruction,  and  giving  fixity  of 
tenure  in  Ireland  to  most  of  those  evils  which  have 
already  depopulated  our  country, pauperized  our  people, 
and  instigated  those  crimes  which  are  now  being 
charged  by  their  real  authors  upon  the  organization 
which  ainis  at  their  prevention. 

"  In  no  period  of  the  League'^  existence  was  it  so 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  tenant-farmers  and 
labourers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  to  keep  a  firm  grip  upon  and  control  over  their 
passions  and  indignation  at  wrongs  perpetrated  and  in- 
justice threatened  than  at  the  present  hour.  The  evil 
system  which  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of  their 
families  and  existence  is  now  gasping  oat  its  criminal 
life  in  face  ot  the  whole  world — dethroned,  discre- 
dited, and  on  the  point  of  being  destroyed  by  the  stem 
but  passionless  action  ot  a  united  and  indignant  people 
through  the  means  of  a  bloodless  revolution.  To  con- 
summate its  death  should  be  the  effort  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  League — to  have  the  civilized  world  bond 
back  its  thumbs  and  give  sanction  to  that  decree 
against  landlordism  should  be  the  aim  and  desire  of 
every  man  upon  whom  it  has  inflicted  injuries.  How 
is  this  to  be  effected  ?  To  show  the  world  that  the 
just  use  of  organized  strength  is  to  remedy  present 
evils  and  not  to  avenge  past  wrongs — to  convince  our 
enemies  that  we  have  at  last  learned  how  to  evolve 
out  of  ourselves,  build  up,  and  control  a  power  which 
can  be  directed  by  judgment  and  reason  in  the  practi- 
cal amelioration  of  our  wrongs  and  grievances,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  that  intoxication  of 
purpose  and  unsystematic  action  which  have  hitherto 
purchased  the  defeat  of  the  people's  cause.  To  effect 
this  object  demands  no  sacrifice  from  any  man  in  our 
ranks  but  that  of  temper  and  passion  ;  to  see  it 
triumph  requires  no  action  but  such  as  the  League 
points  out  in  its  teachings  and  rules — firm  and  deter- 
mined attitude  in  making  just  demands  without 
violence — to  enforce  what  intelligent,  legal,  and  re- 
solute combination  can  obtaic  Enunciation  of  just 
principles  and  m.otives  to  convince  where  intimidation 
entails  a  conflict  .with  law — arguments  and  motives 
based  upon  right  and  the  common  good,  when  born  of 
deep  and  honest  conviction,  will  be  found  a  mare  potent 


agency  in  finrthering  the  cause  of  free  land  and  help- 
ing the  League  in  winning  it  for  the  people,  than 
means  which  jar  upon  the  public  mind  and  tend  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  outside  observers.  Threaten- 
ing letters  are  as  unnecessary  as  they  are  stupidly 
criminal  and  unjustifiable  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that 
no  member  of  our  organization  has  resorted  to  such  a 
method  of  making  just  demands  which  invite^  the 
stigma  of  cowardice  and  clumsily  plays  into  the  hands 
of  the  landlords.  If  a  just  right  cannot  fearlessly  be 
demanded  by  a  victim  of  landlord  power,  when  a 
powerful  organization  is  at  his  back  to  protect  him, 
he  deserves  neither  a  concession  from  the  landlord 
nor  assistance  from  the  League  in  obtaining  it. 

"  In  speaking  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  dumb 
animals  we  cannot  for  a  single  instant  believe  either 
the  numerous  reports  of  these  monstrous  outrages 
which  the  landlord  organs  are  publishing,  or  that  a 
single  man  within  the  ranks  of  our  organization  would 
be  guilty  of  participating  in  the  few  cases  which  we 
are  sorry  to  say  have  been  authenticated.  No  in- 
justice in  the  power  of  Irish  landlordism  to  perpetrate 
upon  our  people  could  justify  in  the  least  degree  the 
unfeeling  brutality  which  inflicts  injuries  or  suffering 
upon  harmless  and  defenceless  animals  in  revenge  for 
the  wrongs  committed  by  their  owners.  While  dwelling 
upon  this  painful  subject  we  would  point  out  to  the 
ofiieers  of  the  various  branches  throughout  Ireland  the 
advisability  of  informing  the  Executive  of  the  League 
of  any  outrage  occurring  in  the  locality,  in  order 
that  reliable  information  may  be  at  hand  to  correct 
the  vicious  exaggeration  given  to  insignificant  occur- 
rences by  the  landlord  organs.  Agents  of  the 
Associated  Press  throughout  the  country  are  known  to 
have  manufactured  outrages  near  their  districts  in 
order  to  turn  them  to  account  in  obtaining  money  by 
feeding  the  criminal  appetite  of  English  readers  ;  and 
it  is  well  to  remind  those  gentlemen  that,  while  the 
privileges  of  the  Press  entitle  them  to  publish  facts 
and  make  any  just  or  fair  comments  thereon, deliberate 
concoction  of  outrages  will  be  looked  upon  as  real 
outrages  upon  the  character  and  name  cf  the  Irish 
people.  A  fair  and  judicious  use  of  the  power  of  com- 
bination against  the  enemies  of  the  people,  traitors 
to  the  League,  or  instruments  of  unjust  eviction  or 
other  landlord  injustice, will  work  the  requirements  of 
our  movement  in  the  present  crisis,  without  any  re- 
sort to  means  or  methods  which  would  offer  a  pretext 
for  foul  play  against  the  organization,  or  estrange  the 
moral  support  of  public  opinion  outside  of  Ireland 
from  a  just  and  noble  cause. 

"  Respectfully  submitting  the  foregoing  suggestions, 
"  We  remain,your  obedient  servants, 
"  The  EXBCCTTivB  of  thb  Ieish  National  Land 
Leagce. 

"  Officesof  the  Land  League,  39,  Upper    Sackville- 
street,  Dublin,  13th  December,  1880." 

SlB  C.  Russell. — This  memorandum,  my  Lords,  was 
published  and  circulated  in  December,  1880,  but  so 
lamentably  deficient  were  the  instructions  of  the 
Attorney-Generalthathisattention  was  not  even  called 
to  it.  My  Lords,  between  that  day  in  December  and  the 
3d  of  February,  1881,  Mr.  Davitt  alone— to  say  nothing 
of  other  speakers  to  whom  I  shall  afterwards  refer — 
attended  no  less  than  25  public  meetings,  and  at  every 
one  of  those  public  meetings,  in  strong,  earnest 
language,  he  denounced  outrage  and  condemned  and 
held  up  to  obloquy  the  perpetrators  of  outrage.    Not 
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»ne  of  these  speeches  was  referred  to  by  the  prosecution . 
[  have  also — and  I  must  hereafter  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  it — a  small  volume  of  speeches  of  others, 
members  of  Parliament  and  persons  taking  an  active 
part  in  this  organization,  and  yet  in  face  of  these 
facts  the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  make 
these  two  statements,  which  I  will  read  to  your  Lord- 
ships. On  page  73  of  the  Blue-book  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter"  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  going  to  put  before  you  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  presence  of  their  leaders,  sometimes  by 
the  leaders  themselves,  were  made  speeches  at  Xand 
League  meetings  directly  inciting  to  outrage,  inciting 
to  arson,  inciting  to  treatmeat  which  has  led  to  most 
iaiquitous  results.  Please  understand  this — that  while 
upon  the  one  side  I  shall  put  before  you  affirmative 
evidence  of  the  infamous  speeches  that  were  being  made 
bythese  men,  sometimes  by  the  leaders  themselves,  and  at 
other  times  in  their  presence,  on  not  one  single  occa- 
sion do  we  find  the  slightest  speech  or  one  single  ex- 
pression directed  to  diverting  the  minds  of  people 
from  outrage — to  diverting  them  from  the  acts  which 
certainly  followed,  and  which  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  men  followed." 
Then,  again,  on  the  next  page, he  uses  these  words  : — 

"  During  the  whole  period  of  these  years  there  is 
not,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  solitary  speech  among  the 
thousands  delivered  in  which  any  one  of  these  men 
deprecated  the  outrages  which  were  undoubtedly  going 
on." 

My  Lords,  before  your  Lordships  that  language  was 
slightly,  and  only  slightly,  modified.  On  page  13  of 
the  shorthand  notes  the  Attorney-General  says  : — 
•  "They" — i.e.,  the  leaders — "  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion,never  denounced  these  outrages  or  took  any  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  this,  which  was,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
structed, one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrannies  that  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Many 
of  those  whose  names  are  referred  to  in  these  particu- 
lars knew,  and  must  have  known,  that  sums  of  money 
were  being  paid,  not  in  an  exceptional  instance,  but 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  to  persons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  acts  of  violence  and  crimes 
to  which  I  have  referred." 
_  Then,  on  page  19,  his  statement  is  slightly  qualified, 
and  he  says  : — 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  show  that  in  one 
or,  two  speeches  there  is  something  like  a  reference 
to — I  cannot  call  it  a  condemnation  of — the  outrages 
and  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed;  but  at  any 
rate  the  statement  is  true  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  there  is  language  inciting  to  crime,  with- 
out the  slightest  condemnation  of  the  outrages  which 
followed  from  the  conduct  so  directed." 

On  page  14,  again,  of  the  notes  of  the  second  day  he 
asks  : — "  Why  is  it  that  there  is  not  one  single 
speech,  one  single  attempt  made  by  these  great 
leaders,  this  great  x3onstitutional  party,  to  restrain 
the  Land  League  ?"  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
one  of  the  earlier  witnesses  called,  by  name 
O'Malley,  a  police  reporter.  He  attended,  according 
to  his  account,  some  200  meetings,  principally,  I 
think,  in  the  south  and  west,  and  his  evidence  to  your 
Lordships  is  this  (page  468  of  the  shorthand  notes)  : — 
"  Denunciations    of    crime    and    outrage   as  a  rule 


occurred  at  each  of  these  meetings  by  the  speakers 
and  by  the  priests  who  attended  those  meetings." 
Your  Lordships  will  observe  the  injunctions  contained 
in  those  instructions  to  the  organizers.  There  is  only 
one  point  to  which  I  would  now  specially  call  your 
Lordships'  attention — namely,  the  point  which  insists 
upon  the  selection  for  the  governing  body  of  the  local 
branches  of  men  of  the  best  position — I  am  not  giving 
the  exact  words,  but  the  idea — and  of  the  best  relia- 
bility in  point  of  character  and  conduct  that  could  be 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  is  important  in 
the  broad  construction  of  the  true  character  of  this 
combination,  because,  as  a  matter,  of  fact,  the  Land 
League  in  its  organization  practically  embodied — at 
least  as  far  as  membership  was  concerned — by  far  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  each  neighboarhood  in 
which  it  was  established,  aud  in  an  enormous  number 
of  the  Land  League  branches  au  effort  was  made,  and 
successfully  made,  to  get  the  parish  priest  or  the 
Catholic  curate  of  the  place  to  assume  the  most  re- 
sponsible position  in  relation  to  it.  It  cannot  be  for 
one  instant  suggested  that  these  men,  the  priests  of 
the  country,  leading  men  of  the  neighbourhood — of 
their  class,  I  do  not  mean  magistrates  or  landlords, 
hut  of  their  class  of  tenant  farmers — that  all  these 
men  were  engaged  in  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  adopt 
violent  and  criminal  means  and  methods  to  effect 
their  object  ;  and  unless  your  Lordships  are  prepared 
to  cast  that  stigma  and  to  supiTOrl  that  accusation 
against  the  priests  and  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  with  what  show  of  justice  can  it  be  cast 
upon  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  men  who 
were  attending  to  their  Parliamentary  duties  to  a 
large  extent,  and  occupied  by  those  duties  ?  The 
force  of  that  consideration  will  become,  I  think, 
still  stronger  when  I  show  your  Lordships  that  in  the 
time  of  the  worst  trouble  and  of  the  most  grievous 
crime  the  action  of  the  Executive  had  resulted  in  the 
complete  disorganization  of  the  machinery  of  the  Land 
League,  in  the  putting  into  prison,  not  merely  of  the 
leaders  who  had  the  general  control  of  the  central 
organization  in  Dublin,  but  of  a  large  number  of  its 
local  representative  men,  presidents,  secretaries,  and 
treasurers. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Court, 

SiK  C.  EtJSSKLL  resumed.  He  said,— While  Mr. 
Davitt  was  engaged,  undoubtedly,  furthering  by  his 
presence  and  by  his  speeches  the  agitation,  and  at 
the  same  time,  'as  I  have  intimated,  honestly  aud 
earnestly  denouncing  crime,  he  was  stopped  in  that 
work  on  the  3d  of  February,  1881,  he  being  at  that 
time  on  ticket  of  leave,  his  sentence  not  having 
expired.  He  was  arrested  on  the  nominal  charge  that 
he  had  not, in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  licence, 
reported  himself  from  time  to  time  to  the  authorities. 
He  was  released  on  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  but  was  re- 
arrested in  January,  1883,  after  a  speech  at  a  meeting 
at  Navan,  and  was  finally  released  in  June,  1883. 
Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  interval  between 
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the  6th  of  May,  1882,  and  January,  1883,  he  was  in 
prison  from  February,  1881,  to  June,  1883.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  headship,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
central  organization  in  Dublin  by  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
who  in  his  turn  was  arrested  on  the  2d  of  May,  1881, 
and  released  on  the  7th  of  August,  1881,  but  re- 
arrested again  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881,  and  ulti- 
mately released  in  May,  1882.  At  this  time  there  had 
passed  what  was  known  asMr.  Forster's  Coercion  Act  ; 
that  Act  received  the  Eoyal  assent  in  March,  1881. 
To  Mr.  Dillon  succeeded  in  the  headship  of  the 
central  office  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  M.P.,  and  for  a 
second  year  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  He  continued  as 
the  head  of  the  central  organization  in  Dublin  from 
soon  after  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon  in  May,  1881,  to 
about  September,  1881.  In  September,  1881,  he 
became  ill,  and  while, as  I  am  instructed,  still  ill,  he 
was  in  his  turn,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1881, 
arrested  as  a  suspect  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act.  I 
think,  in  consequence  of  his  state  of  health,  he  was 
released  on  the  1st  of  November,  1881.  To  Mr. 
Sexton  in  the  headship  of  the  central  oifice  succeeded 
Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  M.P.  Then  followed  other  arrests, 
to  which  I  shall  call  attention  in  a  moment.  To  avoid 
arrest  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  left  Dublin  and  came  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  O'Connor's  &st  act  when  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Sexton  was  to  have  employed  and  brought  into 
the  office  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  accounts  and 
books  of  the  League  in  order  a  gentleman  from  the 
of&ce  of  a  public  accountant  in  Dublin,  that  gentle- 
man being  Mr.  Phillips,  who,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Soames,  has  availed  himself  of  his  posi- 
tion of  trust  in  the  Land  League  to  carry  away  from 
the  office  of  his  employers  a  number  of  documents, 
some  of  which  have  been  produced,  but  only  one  of 
which  is  of  any  consequence, that  being, as  I  may  recall 
to  your  Lordships,  a  letter  from  one  Timothy  Horan, 
since  dead,  but  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Castle- 
island  branch  of  the  Land  League.  The  question  to 
which  that  letter  refers  I  will  allude  to  later.  I  wish 
to  explain  fully  the  position  of  this  matter.  I  have 
followed  the  succession  down  to  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  the 
last  person  who  had  anything  to  do  with  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Land  League  at  the  central  office 
in  Dublin.  The  rest  of  the  direction,  such  as  it  was, 
came  from  Paris.  The  Coercion  Act  was  then  pend- 
ing, and,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Davitt  well  showing  what 
the  intention  of  the  Executive  then  was,  Mr.  Egan, 
one  of  the  treasurers,  or  the  treasurer,  went  to  Paris 
in  February,  1881,  and  remained  in  Paris — a  not 
unimportant  consideration  with  '  reference  to  the 
evidence,  among  others,  of  Delaney — until  December, 
1882.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  did  not  visit  Dublin 
on  one  occasion.  I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion 
about  it.  I  know  that  he  did  visit  this 
country,  but  whether  he  went  to  Ireland  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  Practically  from  February, 
1881,  to  December,  1882,  he  was  resident  in  Paris.  I 
■will  now  tell  your  Lordships  wbat  was  done  with  the 
other  affairs  and  persons  coimected  with  the  League. 


Boyton  was  arrested  as  a  suspect  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1881,  and  released  on  the  30th  of  November,  1881  ; 
Sheridan  was  arrested  on  the  15th  of  March,  1881, 
and  released  on  the  18th  of  September,  1881  ;  and  M. 
Harris  was  arrested  on  the  16th  of  April,  1881,  and 
released  on  the  3d  of  February,  1882.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  Mr.  Dillon  ;  he  was  arrested  in. May,  1881, 
and  released  in  August,  1881  ;  he  was  again  arrested 
on  the  15th  of  October— there  was  a  general  arrest  of 
leaders  at  that  date — and  released  in  May,  1882. 
Thomas  Brennan  was  arrested  on  the  23d  of  May,  1881, 
and  released  on  the  16th  of  June,  1882.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  these  dates  very  important,  especially 
in  reference  to  Brennan,  as  the  evidence  of  at 
least  one  witness  suggests  complicity  on  the  part  of 
Brennan  with  the  Invincible  conspiracy.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  188],  Mr.  Parnell  was  arrested,  and  was 
released  in  May,  1882  ;  Mr.  O 'Kelly  was  arrested  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1881,  and  released  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1882.  I  have  already  given  your  Lordships  the 
dates  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sexton.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
was  arrested  on  the  15th  of  October,  1881,  and 
released  in  May,  1882  ;  Dr.  Kenny,  M.P.,  was 
arrested  on  the  24th  of  October,  1881,  and  released 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1882.  All  these  arrests  were 
as  suspects.  Immediately  following  upon  these 
arrests  the  Land  League  was  suppressed  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  Executive,  and  before,  during,  and  after 
the  period  covered  by  the  arrest  of  those  principal 
members  of  the  League  whose  names  I  have  given 
there  were  going  on  all  over  the  country  arrests  of  a 
number  of  persons,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  in 
official  connexion  with  the  local  branches  of  the 
League.  It  is  obvious  that  when  that  state  of  things 
had  been  arrived  at,  when  responsibility  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
centrally  and  locally,  and  when  members  not  so 
capable  of  directing,  governing,  and  controlling'  the 
affairs  of  the  League  were  alone  left  to  manage  it,  that 
it  would  become  disorganized  throughout  the  country. 
Your  Lordships  would  also  naturally  expect  that, 
having  been  in  such  a  position  as  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  League  to 
produce  its  records,  books,  correspondence,  and 
accounts  with  the  same  completeness  as  would  have 
been  the  case  in  other  circumstances.  Nor,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  would  your  Lordships 
anticipate  that  the  Land  League  would  produce  its 
books,  accounts,  and  correspondence  with  anything 
like  the  completeness  which  your  Lordships  would  be 
justified  in  expecting  in  the  case  of  the  National 
League,  which  was  founded  in  October,  1882.  As 
to  the  latter,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  we 
have  in  all  respects  as  to  its  actions,  its  correspond- 
ence, its  machinery,  its  funds,  and  its  accounts  placed 
the  fullest  and  most  complete  information  at  your 
Lordships'  disposal.  As  regards  the  books  of  the 
Land  League,  some  went  to  Paris,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  some  were  taken  away  by  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  and 
Mr.  Campbell   from   Dublin   to  Liverpool-,  and   from 
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Liverpool  ttey  found  their  way  to  London  to  the  pes-' 
session  of  a  gentleman  named  Maloney.  They  were 
brought  away  from  the  office  in  Dublin  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.Thomas  Sexton,  and  Dr. Kenny, 
in  his  afndavit  as  to  documents,  has  informed  The 
Times  of  that  fact.  I  have  not  seensuch  of  the  books 
as  Mr.  Maloney  has  in  his  possession.  The  Times  sub- 
poenaed him,  I  suppose  on  the  information  of  Dr. 
Kenny,  but  they  have  not  apparently  thought  fit  to 
produce  him.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  ask  under  what 
authority  all  these  arrests  and  other  acts  took  place  ? 
It  was  done  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  passed 
in  March,  1881,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Farster's  Coercion  Act.  I  dp  not  think  there  is 
any  one,  upon  any  side  of  politics,  who  would  at  the 
present  day  justify  that  Act.  I  will  tell  your  Lord- 
ships what  it  was.  It  was  an  Act  which  authorized 
the  Executive,  upon  their  being  satisfied  that 
any  one  was  reasonably  suspected  of  criminal 
actions,  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  to  im- 
prison them  for  an  indefinite  time  without  any 
opportunity  contemplated  or  machinery  provided  for 
the  person  so  alleged  to  be  suspected,  so  seized,  and 
so  held  in  custody  being  ever  brought  to  any  judicial 
tribunal  for  trial.  That  was  an  extreme  measure,  and, 
I  need  not  say,  not  a  constitutional  measure  ;  but  it 
was  justified  by  Mr.  Forster  with  perfect  honesty  of 
purpose,  I  doubt  not,  and  it  was  justified  by  him  upon 
information  given  him  by  the  Executive — I  mean  by 
police  agents,  inspectors,  and  magistrates  throughont 
the  country — a  great  proportion  of  that  class,  the 
magistrates,  being  landlords  themselves,  against  whom 
this  land  agitation  was  undoubtedly  directed.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  officially  justifying  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill, declared  that  it  was  no  national  movement  which 
was  going  on  in  Ireland,  but  that  it  was  the  work — to 
adopt  an  expression  he  more  than  once  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons — of  a  few  "  village  ruffians,"  and 
his  case  in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  "  Give  me 
authority  to  put  these  village  ruffians  into  gaol  and 
keep  them  there  until  the  country  quiets  down,  and 
the  country  will  quiet  down,  and  thereby  peace  will 
be  secured."  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  and  I  do 
pot  doubt  that,  unconstitutional  as  this  measure  was 
and  indefensible  as  I  think  everybody  now  admits  it 
to  be,  there  were  persons  seized  and  arrested  under  it 
who  may  have  been,  and  who  probably  were,  parties 
to  criminal  misconduct.  But  the  effect  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  was  not  to  allay  but  to  increase  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  Each  one  of  the  persons 
arrested,  not  brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser 
but  put  into  prison  almost  by  a  lettre  de  cachet,  made 
his  arrest — he,  his  friends,  and  his  neighbours— a  fresh 
cause  of  illegal  disturbance.  Nay,  it  had  a  worse 
effect  than  that,  because  it  had  the  effect  of 
tnaking  men  martyrs  in  the  eyes  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  inclined  to  do  acts  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  commit. 
And  to  such  an  extent  did  that  mistaken  policy  pre- 
jVail  that  the  title  of  "  ex-suspect  "  came  absolutely 


to  be  used  as  a  title  of  honour.  I  have  myself  seen, 
after  the  release  of  these  men  from  prison,  letters  of 
theirs  in  which  they  sign  themselves  as"  ex-suspect," 
as  if  it  were  a  title  of  honour.  Many  of  them,  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  might  be  described  as  no  worse  than 
"  village  Hampdens,  who,  with  dauntless  breast,  the 
little  tyrants  of  their  fields  withstood."  But,  my 
Lords,  if  this  was  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  and 
the  public  peace  in  the  case  of  the  class  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  how  much  more  strongly  does  the  same 
thing  apply  when  the  people  of  Ireland  found  their 
trusted  leaders — the  men  who,  as  they  believed,  were 
battling  for  their  rights,  whose  only  offence  was  that 
they  had  assumed  the  people's  cause  as  their  own- 
put  in  prison  under  like  conditions,  with  no  accuser 
whom  they  could  meet,  with  no  jury  or  other  tribunal 
to  which  they  could  appeal  ?  The  result  was  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected— disorganization  of 
the  Land  League,  a  want  of  control  of  its  officers, 
widespread  and  increasing  discontent  and  disturbance, 
aye,  and  increased  and  increasing  crime  ;  for  your 
Lordships  will  find, of  the  whole  of  the  period  into  the 
events  of  which  your  Lordships  are  inquiring,  the 
worst  period  of  crime  was  during  the  operation  of 
that  Coercion  Act  under  which  the  leaders  of  the 
people  were  imprisoned — the  worst  period  of  crime 
was  that  which  immediately  followed  the  imprison* 
ment  of  those  leaders.  It  may  be  suggested— and  I 
desire  to  leave  no  suggestion  of  that  kind  untouched— 
that  there  was  another  cause  in  operation — namely, 
the  issue  of  the  No-rent  Manifesto.  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  quite  passible  fairly  and  reasonably  to  sug- 
gest that  that  might  also  have  had  a  disturbing  effect 
on  the  people  of  the  country  ;  but  I  say  that  it  could 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  people  of  the  country  any 
thing  like  proportionate  to  the  effect  consequent  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  controlling  power  of  the 
organization  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  local  as 
well  as  the  central  leaders  of  the  organization.  As 
regards  the  issue  of  that  No-rent  Manifesto,  I  do  not 
seek  to  justify  it.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Pamell  would  justify  it.  If  he  did  he  would  say  this, 
that  it  was  an  unconstitutional  blow  in  return  for  an 
unconstitutional  blow.  He  would  say,  and  I  think  he 
would  say  so  justly,  that  it  did  something,  or  might 
have  done  something,  to  speedily  bring  the  Executive 
and  the  landlords,  whose  interests  they  were  supposed 
earnestly  to  serve,  to  a  sense  and  belief  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  not  to  be  secured  nor  a 
settlement  of  the  land  question  to  be  arrived  at  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Irish  leaders  ;  but  as  regards 
any  actual  operation  such  as  the  withholding  of  the 
payment  of  rents,  I  absolutely  profess  this  opinion, 
that,  looking  to  the  position  of  the  ordinary  Irish 
tenant,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  no  resource  to  look  to 
but  the  continued  occupation  of  his  holding,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  organization,  however  strong,  or  any 
inducement,  however  forcibly  put,  will  preVent  him 
from  paying  the  rent — even  an  unjust  rent — which  he 
owes  by  the  terms  of   his    contract,  provided   that  he 
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has  the  means  to  do  it,  if  the  only  alternative  is  tha^ 
he  is  to  lose  for  himself  and  his  family  the  prdtection 
of  his  home.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  my  Lords,  that 
there  have  not  been  isolated  cases,  but  I  believe, 
practically  speaking,  that  it  is  true  that  the  Irish 
tenants  have  made  in  the  past,  and  even  now  would 
make,  every  effort  to  hold,  to  keep  their  holdings, 
however  great  a  pinch  and  stress  of  penury  it  puts 
upon  them.  Your  Lordships  may  recall  the  statement, 
which  I  believe  was  strictly  accurate,  of  Captain 
O'Shea,  who,  referring  to  his  interview  in  Kilmain- 
ham  with  Mr.  Pamell  about  the  month  of  April, 
1882,  said  that  he  was  then  told  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell  that  the  No-rent  Manifesto  had  been  for 
months — I  think  that  was  the  expression  of  Captain 
O'Shea — a  dead  letter.  I  shoald  like  in  this  con- 
nexion to  show  your  Lordships  how  the  matter  with 
regard  to  crime  stands,  and  to  put  before  your  Lord- 
ships, in  what  I  think  is  a  concise  and  clear  form, 
some  aspects  of  the  figures  of  crime  in  1881  and  1882. 
Vour  Lordships  will  recollect  that  the  Land  League 
was  suppressed  in  October,  1881.  From  October, 
1881, to  April,  1882,  the  last  month  before  the  release, 
making  inclnsively  seven  months,  the  crimes  of  all 
kinds  of  an  agrarian  nature  amounted  to  3,531,  or  an 
average  for  each  of  those  seven  months  of  504  crimes 
for  each  month,  which  is  larger  than  for  any  Other 
corresponding  period.  I  have  the  figures  in  detail  and 
will  hand  them  in,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  them.  Your  Lordships  will  recol- 
lect that  the  Attorney-General  examined  the  statistics, 
taking  the  periods  thus — he  took  the  period  1877!-79, 
which  would  be  three  years  ;  1880-82,  three  years  ; 
1882-83,  one  year  ;  1883-84  and  1885-87,  with  this 
result  :— 1877-79,  before  the  Land  League,  20 
murders ;  1880-82,  during  the  Land  League,  50  murders  ; 
1883-84,  one  murder;  and  1885-87,  19  murders.  Now,  I 
would  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  the  effect  of  the 
distress  year,  the  culminating  distress  year,  of  1879 
had  not  begun  to  be  felt  until  the  year  1880-81  ;  and 
still  more  that  the  disturbing  cause,  the  thing  which 
is  the  most  immediately  connected  with  disturbance 
and  crime  and  outrage — namely,  the  increase  of  land- 
lord activity  in  ejectment — was  felt  in  greater  force 
in  the  years  1881-82.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  present, 
another  view  to  contrast  with  the  Attomey-Genetal'B, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  that  contrast  I  am  adopting 
the  same  figures  with  regard  to  murders  that  the° 
Attorney-General  gives,  and  what  will  be  the  result  '/ 
Take  the  two  years  1880-81  ;  the  average  of  murders 
for  those  two  years  was  12J.  The  total  in  1882  alone, 
viben  the  Land  League  was  a  suppressed  body,  was  26. 
Of  firing  at  the  person  the  average  for  the  two  years 
was  45J  ;  for  1882  alone,  when  the  Land  League  was 
suppressed,  58.  For  the  two  years  1880-81  the  average 
of  incendiary  fires  and  so  forth  was  283,  while  in  1882 
there  were  281.  Of  other  outrages  the  averoge  for 
the  two  years  1880-81  was  128,  and  in  J.882  alone 
there  were  144.  Threatening  letters,  the  average  for 
the  two    years    188Q-81    was    1,764,  and   the  total  iu 


1882  was  2,009.  Of  firing  into  dwellings  the  average 
for  the  two  years  1880-81  was  105,  and  the  total  in 
1882  was  117,  In  other  words,  comparing  the  average 
of  all  offences  for  the  two  years  1880-81  with  the 
total  in  1882,  we  find  that  the  former  was  2,358  and 
the  latter  2,636.  Then  the  Attorney-General  went  on 
to  refer  to  the  averages  over  a  later  period,  showing 
•  decrease,  and  he,  of  course,  connected  that  with  the 
operation  of  the  Crimes  Act.  I  attribute  that  to 
another  cause.  I  quite  agree  that  the  stringency 
of  the  criminal  law  may  restrain  crime  and  drive 
the  appearance  of  crime  beneath  the  surface, 
but  only  for  a  hrifef  period.  It  does  not  alter  the 
temper  of  the  people.  It  does  not  bring  them  into 
any  closer  sympathy  with  the  law  or  increase  their 
respect  for  it.  But  there  was  in  operation  in  these 
later  years  that  which  the  Land  League  had  desired 
should  be  in  operation  long  before, thehistoryof  which 
I  will  presently  give  you — the  Laud  Act,  the  first 
great  charter  of  freedom  to  the  Irish  tenant-farmer, 
and  there  was  in  operation  the  Arrears  Act,  which, 
if  the  wise  counsel  of  the  Irish  members  had  been  fol- 
lowed, would  have  been  passed  long  before,  and  would 
have  made  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  much  more 
widespread  and  much  broader  in  its  tranquillizing 
effect  upon  the  country.  Your  Lordships,  of  course, 
if  I  have  sncceeded  in  conveying  to  you  tiiy  method  of 
proceeding,  will  understand  that  I  am  not  at  this  stage 
dealing  with  the  evidence  in  any  detail  relating  to 
crime.  I  propose  to  do  that  a  little  later  on,  but  I 
wish  first  to  complete  the  whole  narrative  of  the  story, 
preserving,  as  far  as  in  such  a  story  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  it,  the  order  of  time.  I  would  say,  however, 
in  passing,  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  to  recollect 
the  exceptional  advantages  The  Times  have  had — I 
speak  not  merely  of  the  ability  of  their  counsel  and 
their  solicitor,  but  the  special  advantages  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  in  my  observations.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining ;  I  merely  refer  to  it.  But  they  have  prac- 
tically had  at  their  disposition  all  the  means  of 
knowledge  which  the  Executive  had.  When  your 
Lordships  recollect  that  raid  after  raid,  search  after 
search  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  discovering  in 
the  possession  of  persons  connected  officially  with  the 
Land  League  incriminatory  documents — raids  which 
have  extended  to  the  central  office  itself  in  Dublin-— 
when  yoa  recollect  all  that,  I  do  ask,  is 
it  not  an  extraordinary  fact,  not  that  they  have 
obtained  so  much,  but  that  in  the  case  of 
an  organization  so  widely  spread,  with  so  many 
branches  throughout  the  country,  they  have  been  able 
to  produce,  have  succeeded  in  producing,  so  little  in 
any  way  of  an  incriminatory  or  condemnatory  cha- 
racter ?  1  beg  leave  to  say — I  believe  I  have  the 
assent  of  my  learned  friends,  I  do  not  desire  to  over- 
state my  case-— that  the  result  of  all  the  searches  to 
which  I  will  in  a  moment  call  attention,  the  result 
of  all  the  means  of  information  supplied  by  the  police, 
is  one  document,  and  one  document  only.  A  letter  of 
a   man   named  Timothy  HQran,  who  was   secretary  of 
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the  Castleisland   branch    of    the  Land   League,  in   the 
only    document    found  which    affords    the  shade   of  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  the  reckless     statemnut— I 
do    not    mean    reckless    on    the  part  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  but   of   thbse   who   instruct   him— that   the 
regulated  machinery  of  the  Land  League  was  employed 
and  payment  made  for  the   commission    of    crime.      I 
have    already   referred    to    the   assistance   which,    in 
betrayal  of  his    confidential    employers,  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  accountant,  appears  to  have  rendered.  He  appears 
to   have    been  able  to  secure  that  one  document,  and 
that  one    only,  to  which  I  have  referred.    Now,  what 
were  these  searches  ?    And  when    I    call  attention  to 
them  I  wish  your  Lordships   to  understand  that  if  we 
knew  the  full  extent  of  them  it  would  strengthen  my 
observations  with  regard  to  them  a  great  deal  more  ; 
but    I    refer    only    to   those  which  have  incidentally 
come  out  in  the  course  of    this    case.     It  may  be  that 
the  explanation  which  is  suggested    to  me  is  the  right 
one,    that    these   have     alone    been   brought   forward 
because    they  were    the    only  ones  that  were  fruitful, 
and  that  the  fruitless  ones    have    not  been  mentioned. 
What    are    these    searches  ?    First    of    all.    Constable 
M'Carthy,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  in  August, 
1884,  searched  the  house  of  John  Macmahon,  treasurer 
and  secretary  of   the  Farranfore  League,  "  because  he 
was  suspected  of  outrages."    Then  Constable  O'Brien, 
of  the  Koyal  Irish  Constabulary— I  am  not  giving  these 
searches  in  the  order  of  date,  but    in    the    order  they 
were      given — on     November      22,     1884,     searched 
the     house     of      Steele     and      found     two      letters 
signed    by    Lahiff,     the    secretary    to      the      Ahadda 
League.     These     letters    threatened   boycotting,    and 
advised    him    to    come    before     the     League.      And 
that  search  apparently  was  made    for    the   purpose   of 
seeing  whether  he  could    get    evidence    to    prosecute 
this    secretary.     Eoyce,    B.I.C.,    p.   1,442,    searched 
O'Mahony's    house  at  Ballydehob.    A  large  number  of 
documents  were  produced,  not  one  of  which  is  worth 
my    commenting    upon.     M'Ardle,    E.I.C.,   p.    2,119, 
searched    the    house   of  Michael  Coghlan,  of  Foxford, 
Mayo,  secretary  of  the  Foxf ord  branch.     Some  letters 
were   found   with  reference   to  defence  of  prisoners, 
instructions  as  to  procedure  in  cases  of  evictlop.    The 
same     gentleman     searched     the     house     of    Martin 
Sheridan,  brother  of  P.  J.  Sheridan,  at  5ohola.  Boger,. 
B.I.C.,  p.  2,176,   searched  the  house   of  Mrs.  Mary 
O'Connor  at  Athlone.     I  will  not  even  stop  to    criti- 
cize these  letters.    Wilkinson   (English  police  force), 
p.  2,359,  searched  the  hoose  of  John  Walsh  at  Roch- 
dale in  February,    1883,    and   produced    a    number  of 
documents    the    relevance     of    which      I    protested 
against  at  the  time   and  complained  that  no   evidence 
was  shown  connecting  them  with  any  time  over  which 
yoar  Lordships'  Commission  was  inquiring.  They  were 
all  pat  in,  and  a  number  of  documents  relating  to   the 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  an  imposing  array  of    statements 
about  stands  of  arms  and  what  not  and  what  not,   bnt 
not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  to  connect  it  with  any 
other  than  remote  periods.    If  I  am  wrong  I  shall   be 


glad  to    be    put    right.     Coulston    (English     police), 
p.  2,389,  searched  Tobin's  house   at  Bradford.    James 
Kent,  B.I.C.,  p.  2,843,  searched  the  bouse  of  Edward 
O'Connor,  secretary   and   treasurer   of   the   Balinmo 
branch  (Galway),    and   on  pages   1,926-52  and   2,277 
we  have  a  long  account  of  documents  seized,  or  rather 
not  seized,  at  Mr.  Matthew   Harris's  bouse.     I    leave 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Lockwood  to'  deal    with    these 
documents.     I   glanced   at  some   of  them  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  great  mass  of  them.    They  showed  that  at 
one   time,    apparently,    Mr.    Matthew  Harris  was  re- 
volving in  his  mind  some   comprehensive  schemes  for 
national  as  well  as  land  law  reform,  and  apparently  a 
good  part  of  these  notes  were  speculative   or  philoso- 
phical notes  which  Mr.  Harris  in  his  spare  time   was 
indulging  in  putting  into  writing.    Bat  as  far  as  I  saw 
there  was  not  one   of    these   documents    which    could 
throw    the  least  light    upon  the  questions  involved  in 
this  inquiry.    What  appears  to  have    occurred  in  this 
case  was  this,  that  the  police,  upon  what  justification 
I     know    not — we      have     not    even    been    told    by 
what     legal     right — entered       the     house     of     Mr. 
Matthew    Harris,    possessed   themselves  of  his  docu- 
ments,   took     copies     of     bis     documents,    and    then 
replaced     in     his     house     the    originals  ;    and     the 
Attomey-Creneral,  having  in  his  possession  the  copies, 
called    upon    Mr.    Harris    to    produce    the  originals, 
which  Mr   Harris  agreed  to  do.     My  Lords,  apparently 
the  Irish  police  are  not    very  particular   to    ascertain 
the  precise  legal    grounds    upon    which    some  of  their 
proceedings  are    based, ^because    we  have  had  various 
indications    of  acts,  which  I   think  I  may  call  extra- 
legal acts,    which  they  performed.    Like   Mr.  Kelly, 
who  seized  copies  of  the/rwA  TTorW  unauthorized  by  any 
law  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  but,  to  use  his  own  phrase, he 
did  it"  acting  as  a  policeman;"  or  as  Mr.  Harvey,  also 
of  the    Royal  Irish   Constabulary,  who  did  the  same, 
seized    a   number   of    parcels,  and  said  that  he  did  it 
because  Mr.  Newell,  his  district  inspector,  authorized 
him  to  do  it.     My  Lords,  these  are  small  incidents,  I 
admit,  but    they  are    incidents    showing   the  mode  in 
which  law  is  administered  and  the  rather    high-handed 
way    in    which    these    things    are  dealt  with.     I  now 
come,  my  Lords,  to  the  history  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
-^an  Act    that    if   it  had  been  passed  50  years  ago,  at 
the  time    of   the    Devon  Commission,  would  have  un- 
doubtedly changed  the    social    conditions  of;  the  Irish 
people  in  a  remarkable  degree.    The  fault  of  legisla- 
tion   in   regard    to    that    country  has  been  that  it  has 
come  too  late,  that  it    has   come  only  after  pressure, 
that  it  has  come  often  after  unconstitutional  pressure, 
and  under   circumstances   which   undoubtedly  weaken 
its  efficacy  and  deprive  it  of  all  its  grace.    My  Lords, 
that  is  true  of  this  Act  of  1881.    I  well  remember  the 
opening  Session  of    that   Parliament   in  which  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  this  Land  Act  was   referred   to,   and 
the  Prime    Minister's   speech  referred  to  the  subject. 
And  I  convey,  I  think    correctly— and   it  is  important 
I  should— I  convey  correctly  the  impression  formed  on 
most  minds   anzions  upon  the  sabject  when  I  say  tha 
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rPrime  Minister  of   that  day — I  mean  Mr.  Gladstone-^ 
in  Ms  original  reference  to  the  two  great  measures  for 
'Ireland — viz.,  the    Coercion  Act   and  the  Laud  Bill — 
foreshadowed  in  his  speech  a  strong  Coercion  Act  and 
a    weak    Land    Bill.     Nor   do    I    blame    the    Prime 
iHinister.    He    bad   appointed   a  Commission — one  of 
[the  many  Commissions  to  which   your   Lordships  have 
had  reference  made — he  bad  appointed    a   Commission 
ito    examine    and   report    apon    this    subject  ;  he  was 
sincerely  anxious   to   deal  with  it,  but  be  had  a  diffi- 
cult task — he   had   enormous   class  interests  opposing 
bim,  both  in  the  House  of   Commons  and    in   another 
place.    And  whatever  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Irish  party onpreviousoccasionswerebeldupto  reproba- 
tion as  made  by  persons  interested,  not  in  helping,  but 
in  delaying  just  legislation  in  order  to  keep  up  a  spirit 
of  discontent.     My  Lords,  I   will   trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  only  ten  years  of  what  I  may  call  rejected 
Land  Bills,  every  one  of  them — with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion— brought   in   by  the  Irish  members  : — In  1871  by 
Serjeant  Sherlock,  in  1872  by  Mr.  Butt,  in  the  same 
year    another    for   the    amendment    of    the  Land  Act 
of  1870  by  Mr.  Butt,inthesameyear  another  on thesame 
subject  by  Mr.  Heron,  then  a  member  returned  by  an 
Irish    constituency,    in    1874  another    by    Mr.    Butt, 
another  by  Mr.  John  Gray,  another    as  regarded    the 
Ulster    tenant-right    by    Mr,    Butt,  another    by    The 
O'Donoghue  in  1875,  one   by  Mr.  Smythe,  one  by  Mr. 
Crawford.son  of  Sir  SJierman  Crawford, in  1876  another 
by   the    same    gentleman,  one   by    Mr.  Mulholland,  a 
Conservative,  one  by  Mr  Butt  in  1877  ;  another  attempt 
by  Mr.  Butt,  Another  by  Mr.  Crawford  in  1878 ;  an  at- 
tempt by  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  another  by  Mr.  M'Carthy, 
another  by   Mr.  George  Henry  Moore,  in  1879    again 
by   Mr.  M'Carthy,  again  by  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  an  at- 
tempt  by    Mr.  Herbert,   one    by    Mr.  Taylor  in  1880, 
another  by  Mr.  Taylor,  another  by  Mr.  M'Carthy,  by 
Mr.  Lytton,  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  finally  the  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill  by  Mr.  Forster  in  1880. 
My  Lords,  that  is  one  decade  of  attempted  Irish  legis- 
lation, every  one  of  which  attempts  failed  to  receive 
a    second    reading   in   the   House   of    Commons,  not 
because  the  need  of  dealing  with  the  case  was  one 
whit  less   in  these  years  than   in   1881,  but  because 
what  I  yesterday  called  the  vis  inertice  in  the  public 
mind,  in  the  mind  of  Parliament,  had  not  been  over- 
come, had  not  been  aroused.  My  Lords,  in  considering 
the  Act  of  1881   it  is  necessary  I  should  draw  your 
attention  to  the  Commission  which  preceded  it.  I  told 
your  Lordships  yesterday  that  one  peculiarity  of  these 
Commissions,  of  which  beyond  doubt  there  has  been  a 
BufBcient  number,  was  that  on  no  one  of  themj  until  a 
Commission  as  late  as  1886  or  1887,  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  single  tenant  farmer  represented.    That  is  to 
say,  not  a  single  tenant  farmer  was  one  of  those  Co'm- 
missioners,  although  the  object  was  mainly  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  these  very  people.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that   the  Commissioners  were  not  men  of  posi- 
tion ;   but  they  were  men  whose  class  interests  to  a 
great  extent,  and  generally  speaking,  conflicted    with 


remedial  legislation  in  the  direction  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  required.  The  members  of  this  Commission 
wereLordBessborough(president),  oneof  the  best  of  the 
class  of  landlords  in  Ireland.Barpn  Dowse, Charles  Owen 
O'Conor,  Arthur  MacMorrough  K^vanagh,  a  landlord  of 
landlords,  and  Mr.  William  Shaw.  My  Lords,  I  am 
very  loth  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  long  passages 
from  this  report  ;  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  make 
it  clear  why  the  Act  of  .  1870,  passed  with  the  best 
intentions,  was  an  utter  failure.  The  Commissioners 
in  the  report  of  the  Bessborough  Commission  in  1881, 
paragraph  15,  say  this  :— 

"It  is  probable  that  the  warning  given  by 
Lord  Devon  had  a  considerable  effect  in  causing 
efforts  to  be  made,  far  more  systematically  than 
before,  to  repress  the  tendency  of  the  claims  of 
tenants  to  become  established  in  the  form  of  local 
customs.  Another  cause  which  has  operated  in  the 
same  direction  has  been  the  extensive  transfer,  under 
the  action  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  and  of 
the  tribunals  which  have  taken  its  place,  ever  since 
the  famine  of  1846,  of  ancient  properties,  previously 
managed  in  a  more  or  less  patriarchal  fashion,  to  new 
owners.  Most  of  the  purchasers  were  ignorant  of  the 
traditions  of  the  soil  ;  many  of  them  were  destitute 
of  sympathy  for  the  historic  condition  of  things. 
Some  purchased  land  merely  as  an  investment  for 
capital,  and  with  the  purpose — a  legitimate  one  so 
far  as  their  knowledge  extended — of  making  all  tbe 
money  they  could  out  of  the  tenants,  by  treating  with 
them  on  a  purely  commercial  footing.  A  semi- 
authoritative  encouragement  was  given  to  this  view  of 
their  bargains  by  the  note  which  it  was  customary  to 
insert  in  advertisements  of  sales  under  the  Court — 
'  The  rental  is  capable  of  considerable  increase  on 
the  falling  in  of  leases.'  This  hint  has  often  been 
acted  on,  and  rents  greatly  above  the  old  level — in 
some  cases  probably  above  the  full  commercial  value 
— have  been  demanded  and  enforced,  with  the  natural 
result,  in  a  few  years'  time,  of  utterly  impoverishing 
the  tenants." 

gpo  that  your  Lordships  see  that  I  was  understating  the 
case  yesterday,  for,  as  is  here  stated,  the  warning 
which  the  Devon  Commission  gave  had  been  acted 
upon,  as  these  Commissioners  say,  more  systematically 
than  before,  to  repress  the  tendency  to  the  claims  of 
the  tenants.  Then,  my  Lords,  they  refer  to  the  Act 
of  1860.  It  is  not  an  important,  but  rather  a  retrograde 
Act,  which  I  yesterday  called  Mr.  Deasy's  Act.  They 
say  : — "This  enactment  has  produced  little  or  no  effect. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Legislature  that  the  traditional  rights  of 
tenants  should  cease  to  exist,  rather  than  to  have 
seriously  affected  the  conditions  of  their  existence." 
Then,  my  Lords,  they  proceed  to  consider  the  Act  of 
1870  ;  they  point  out  the  respects  in  which  it  has 
failed,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  few  more  passages  from  it  : — 

"  The  full  bearing  of  these  observations  will 
not  be  appreciated  unless  it  be  remembered  that,  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  dispute  between  tenant  and  land- 
lord, what  the  aggrieved  tenant  wants  is,  not  to  be 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  farm,  but  to  be  con- 
tinued in  its  occupancy  at  a  fair  rent.  This,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  he  cannot  have  ;  and  in  order  to  raise 
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a,  question  before  the  Court  he  is  forced  to  begin  by  a 
surrender  of  the  only  thing  for  which  he  really  cares. 
The  plaintiff  in  a  land  claim,  if  he  fails  to  prove  his 
case,  is  turned  out  without  the  compensation  that  he 
claimed  ;  but  if  he  proves  it  he  is  turned  out  all  the 
same.  Kven  the  chance  that  he  might,  by  consent  of 
the  landlord,  be'  allowed  to  continue  in  possession  at 
the  higher  rent,  the  demand  of  which  in  many  cases 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the  suit,  and  his  refusal  to 
pay  which  has  led  to  the  service  of  the  notice  to  quit 
npon  him,  is  lessened  by  the  bitterness  naturally 
engendered  in  a  contest  at  law  between  himself  and 
his  landlord.  The  Act  was  intended  to  confer  security 
upon  tenants,  and  has  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  so 
doing  ;  but  it  has  in  this  respect  introduced  a  new 
element  of  insecurity.  It  has  converted  ordinary  dis- 
putes over  the  amount  of  rent,  and  over  a  tenant's 
dealing  with  his  holding,  into  one-sided  wagers  of 
battle,  where  the  prize  at  stake  is  in  all  cases  first 
adjudged  to  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant,  if  success- 
ful, is  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  substitute.  In  a 
word,  once  the  tenant  comes  into  Court,  all  the  law 
can  give  him  is  compensation  in  money.  The  very  fact 
of  his  making  a  claim  at  all  presupposes  that  he  is 
to  leave  the  land.  It  is  obvious  that  a  statute  of  this 
description,  the  utmost  scope  of  which  is  to  give 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  a  valuable  interest,  but 
no  right  to  be  protected  in  its  enjoyment,  or  to  have 
it  restored  when  it  has  been  taken  away,  fails  to 
afford  protection  on  the  usual  lines  to  the  tenant's  in- 
terest in  his  holding,  if  that  interest  be  considered  as 
a  genuine  proprietary  right  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  hard  to  see  on  what  grounds  such  legislation  is  to 
be  justified,  if  the  existence  of  any  proprietary  right 
in  the  tenant  is  denied.  However  useful  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  at  a  transitional  period,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  Land  Act  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of 
failure  as  a  permanent  settlement.  As  such,  now  that 
it  has  been  fairly  tried,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  it  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
either  party." 

My  Lords,  these  words  of  warning  were  uttered  by  the  re- 
presentative Irish  members,  and  were  disregarded  when 
that  Act  was  under  discussionintheHouse  of  Commons. 
They  then  proceeded  to  make  suggestions,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  initial  difficulty  and  grievance  was  that 
tinder  that  Act  the  tenant's  interest  was  gradually  eaten 
np  by  rent  additions,  and  that  no  scheme  would  be 
effective  which  did  not  prevent  that,  and  which  did 
not  give  practically  fixity  of  tenure.  Then  they  made 
suggestions  which,  if  they  had  only  been  translated 
into  action  years  before, would  have  altered  the  social 
questions,  and  to  some  extent  affected  political 
questions  in  Ireland.  The  political  questions  would 
still  have  remained,  but.  they  would  have  been  ap- 
proached from  a  different  standpoint,  and  discussed  in 
a  different  manner.  In  connexion  with  the  Land  Act  of 
1881, 1  must  refer  specially  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Healy, 
now  a  barrister  at  the  Irish  Bar,  for  upon  this  occasion, 
as  upon  many  others,  he  showed  most  remarkable  ability 
and  knowledge  of  the  subjects  under  discussion. 
Again,  I  have  to  point  out  that  two  causes  operated, 
even  at  this  date  against  the  probability  of  a 
full  and  complete  dealing  with  this  land  question. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  itself  there  was  but  little 
general   knowledge   of   the    subject.    There  was  still 


under  the  limited  franchise  which  Ireland  then  enjoyed 
—limited  in  a  marked  degree  as  compared  with  the 
franchise  of  England  and  Scotland — a  considerable 
body  of  landlord  representatives  returned  from  Ire- 
land. Then  Ministers,  I  presume,  have  to  consider 
not  merely  what  are  the  measures  which  they  may 
think  theoretically  to  be  necessary,  but  what  are  the 
measures  which  they  can  practically  carry  through. 
Nor  is  the  difBculty  confined  to  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
there  is  another  and  stronger  barrier  to  pass  before 
legislation  affecting  the  system  of  land  tenure  can  be 
carried.  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  that  I  have  the 
most  firm  belief  that  the  authors  of  this  Act  desired 
strongly  to  deal  with  the  problem  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  to  go  to  the  root  of  things.  But,  as  I 
well  recollect,  during  the  discussions  in  Parliament 
the  Irish  members  were  constantly  reminded  that  what 
we  had  to  consider  was  that  the  ship  was  bound  to 
another  port  where  the  waters  were  shallow,  and  sug- 
gestion after  suggestion  was  made  by  the  Irish 
members  and  rejected,  not  upon  its  merits,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difScnlty  of  piloting  the  measure  safely 
through  both  Houses.  Here  we  have  again  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  mischief.  It  is  not  until  the  agita- 
tion has  increased  in  volume  in  Ireland  that  the 
Arrears  Bill  is  passed  ;  it  is  not  until  1885,  when 
there  is  a  most  extraordinary  and  abnormal  fall  in 
prices,  that  the  Govemment,under  pressure  from  with- 
out, address  themselves  to  a  task,  the  need  for  which 
was  obvious.  I  have  said  that  this  Act  constituted 
the  first  great  charter  of  the  Irish  tenant  class,  and 
it  may  be  asked,  "  Why  did  it  not]  succeed  ;  why  did 
not  its  wide-reaching  protective  provisions  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  tenants  immediately  have  a  pacifying 
effect  ?"  I  will  tell  your  Lordships,  for  herein  lies 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  continued  down  to  the 
present  time.  I  will  Enumerate  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Act.  In  the  first  place  it  excluded  from  its  pro- 
visions the  entire  body  of  farmers  who  held  under 
lease.  When  I  tell  your  Lordships  that  many  of  the 
leaseholders  bad  had  their  leases,  I  will  not  say  forced 
npon  them,  but  thrust  upon  them  after  or  immediately 
before  the  Act  of  1870  ;  that  they  were  men  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  as  ordinary  tenants  and  held  farms 
of  similar  extent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  leaseholders  could  not  but  be  the  cause  of  discon- 
tent and  disturbance.  This  was  what  was  seen  all 
over  Ireland — on  one  side  -  of  the  road  a  farm  of  ten 
or  15  acres  held  by  a  man  who  had  the  right  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed  by 
a  judicial  tribunal,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
a  man  holding  a  farm  of  the  same  size  under  similar 
conditions,  but  excluded  from  the  Court,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  cases  being  that  the  man 
in  the  latter  case  held  his  land  under  a  written  con- 
tract with  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  upon  it,  while  the 
former  held  his  land  as  an  ordinary  tenant  at  will. 
Another  reason  was  this.  It  had  always  been 
claimed   that   the    tenants     should     not   be     taxed 
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in  rent  in  respect  of  any  improved  value  which 
they,  by  their  own  efforts,  had  given  to  the  land. 
The  Irish  members  complained  that  the  clause  which 
was  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Healy  would 
not  be  effective  in  protecting  the  tenants  from  such 
taxation,  and  their  complaints  proved  afterwards  to 
be  well  founded.  Whereas  the  Healy  clause  provided 
that  tenants  should  not  be  taxed  upon  their  improve- 
ments by  the  imposition  of  additional  rent,  unless 
such  improvements  should  have  been  paid  for  or  other- 
wise compensated  for  by  the  landlord,  in  the  well- 
known  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  in 
the  case  of  "  Adams  v.  Donseath, "  it  was  laid  down 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  that  length  of  occupation 
was  a  form  of  compensation  to  the  tenant — in  other 
words,  that  the  length  of  a  man's  enjoyment  of  that 
which  he  had  himself  created  constituted  compensa- 
tion or  was  equivalent  to  compensation  by  the  land- 
lord. From  the  operation  of  the  measure  were  also 
excluded  all  farms  whicVi  were  wholly  or  in  part 
ituated  in  town  parks,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns.  Then  the  Act  worked  in 
connexion  with  turbary  rights  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  people  in  many  caees  from  access  to  the 
Land  Courts.  They  had  a  right  to  have  a  fair  rent 
fixed,  but  the  Courts  decided  that  the  right  of  cutting 
turf  in  a  landlord's  bog,  although  it  might  have  been 
enjoyed  as  appertaining  to  the  holding,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  letting  of  the  holding,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  charge  what  price  he 
pleased  for  the  turbary  right.  Therefore  in  some 
cases  in  which  rents  were  fixed  and  reduced  the  land- 
lords recouped  themselves  by  extra  charges  for  turbary 
rights,  and  in  other  cases  deterred  the  tenants  from 
applying  to  the  Courts  at  all  by  intimating  that  if 
they  should  do  so  they  would  be  deprived  of  those 
rights.  The  Act  contained  no  provisions  whatever  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labourers.  It  was  not  retrospec- 
tive ;  it  was  not  automatic  in  its  application,  and  it 
did  not  deal  with  arrears.  On  each  of  these  last 
three  points  I  must  say  something. 

The  PEESlDmiT. — I  do  not  myself  see  the  bearing 
of  this  criticism  of  the  Act  upon  any  question  beforeus. 

SlE  C.  RtrssELL. — I  wish  to  convey  to  your  Lonlships 
the  reasons  why,  notwithstanding  this  Act  of  1881, 
there  still  continued  to  exist  elements  of  disturbance 
and  grievances,  to  effect  the  redress  of  which  this 
popular  movement  was  continued. 

The  President. — I  do  not  intend  to  stop  you.  Sir 
Charles.  I  was  only  telling  you  what  was  passing 
through  my  mind. 

Sib  C.  Russbll. — May  I  point  this  out,  my  Lord  ? 
My  main  argument  np  to  this  point  has  been  that  the 
crime  in  Ireland  springs  from  the  state  of  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I  now  want  to  meet 
the  argument  put  forward  in  the  opening  of  the 
Attorney-General,  who  spoke  of  the  advantages  which 
the  Irish  tenant  class  derives  under  the  Act  of  1881  as 
exceptional  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  other 
countries,  and  suggested  that  after  the  passins  of  that 


Act  there  could  no  longer  be  any  pretence  for  saying 
that  ground  for  agitation  existed.  But  I  have  another 
reason  which  I  think  you  will  see  is  very  germane  to 
the  subjects  which  your  Lordships  have  to  consider.  I 
want  to  show  how  this  Act  was  dealt  with  by  the 
members  whose  conduct  is  here  in  question,  how 
utterly  wrong  is  the  view  that  they  set  themselves 
against  the  measure,  and  that  theirs  was  the  conduct 
of  men  anxious  for  the  public  weal.  Now  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  decisions  of  the  Court  appointed 
undar  the  Act  of  1881  were  not  retrospective.  In  the 
first  cases  in  which  applications  were  made  it  is  true 
that  the  rent  reductions  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
applications,  but  in  the  cases  daiting  aft-er  the  first 
period  the  decisions  did  not  relate  back  to  the  date 
of  application,  so  that  in  the  intervening  period 
between  application  and  decision  the  original  and  pre- 
sumably unjust  rents  could  be  exacted.  This  leads  me 
to  another  point — viz.,  the  question  of  arrears  of  rent. 
I  will  read  one  passage  from  a  paper  written  by  a  wit- 
ness who  will  be  called  before  you, and  whose  argument 
I  adopt  as  my  own.  The  extract  which  I  shall  read  is 
from  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Walsh  in  the  last  No- 
vember number  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  Let  me 
first  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  this  whole  legis- 
lation concerning  landlord  and  tenant  rested  upon  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  respectively  free  contract- 
ing parties — in  other  words,  that  the  position  of  the 
tenant  in  relation  to  the  landlord  was  such  as  to  de- 
prive the  former  of  free  volition.     Dr.  Walsh  says  :— 

"  Another  barrier,  possibly  of  still  wider  reach  in 
excluding  the  tenants  from  the  protection  of  the 
Courts,  has  been  raised  by  the  accumulation,  absolutely 
unavoidable  in  thousands  of  cases,  of  arrears  of  rent. 
With  singular  inconsistency,  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  while  establishing  a  tribunal  with  authority 
to  cut  down  excessive  rents,  made  no  provision  for 
lightening  the  burden  of  accumulated  arrears.  Under 
this  statute  a  tenant  who  for  years  had  found  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difiioulties  of  an  exorbitant 
rent  might  bring  his  case  into  Court.  It  might  be 
found  that  the  rent  was  enormously  in  excess  of  a  fair 
rent — in  excess  of  it,  possibly,  by  ,  100,  200,  or,  as 
sometimes  was  the  case,  by  300  percent.  An  equitable 
reduction  might  be  effected  by  the  Court.  But  as  to 
the  arrears  that  had  resulted  from  the  excess! veness  of 
this  exorbitant  rent  in  the  past,  the  Courts  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  reduce  them  by  one  farthing. 
In  some  cases  landlords  whose  rents  bad  been 
seriously  cut  down  by  the  Courts  proceeded  forthwith 
to  bring  the  judicial  decisions  to  naught,  and  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  foolhardy  tenants  who  bad  made 
the  daring  venture  of  endeavouring  by  process  of  law 
to  check  the  confiscation  of  possibly  the  last  remnant 
of  their  property  in  their  little  holdings.  This,  un- 
happily, the  law  left  it  fully  open  to  a  landlord  to  do. 
The  power  of  eviction  for  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the 
very  rent  that  had  been  reduced  in  Court  remained  in 
the  landlord's  hands,  and,  unfortunately,  in  not  a  few 
cases    it     was    a     power    exercised    without    mercy. 

"  To  a  tenant  heavily  encumbered  with  arrears  the 
legal  right  of  access  to  a  Court  for  the  fixing  of  a 
fair  rent  was,  in  this  state  of  the  law,  nothing  better 
than  a  mockery.  A  decision  of  the  Court  effecting  even 
a  notable  reduction   of   his  rent  could  be  of  no  avail 
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to  protect  him  from  rain  if  the  landlord  chose  to 
exercise  the  power  of  eviction.  That  decision, 
indeed,  might  itselE  become  the  occasion  of  his  ruin, 
suggesting  to  a  heartless  landlord  the  exercise  of  that 
formidable  power  as  the'  one  means  by  which  the 
decision  of  the  Court  might  be  frustrated." 

The  charge  against  mj  clients  is  that  thej  made  the 
sham  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  redress  social  griev- 
ances which  did  not  exist,  and  kept  up  an  agitation  for 
purposes  partly  political,  partly  personal.  I  meet  that 
part  of  the  case  by  showing  what  the  grievances 
were,  what  the  action  of  my  clients  with 
respect  to  them  was,  and  by  showing  also 
that  their  action  was  Parliamentary  action  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  amending  legislation. 
Every  one  of  the  points  to  which  I  have  now  adverted, 
which  have  hindered  the  full  benefits  which  the  Legis- 
lature intended  to  flow  from  the  Act — every  one  of 
the  points  I  have  mentioned  as  defects  of  the  Act — 
were  pressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  Irish  members 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  by  independent 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  again  and  again 
and  again  with  a  pertinacity  which  I  have  no  doubt 
in  the  opinion  of  many  amounted  to  au  obstructive 
pertinacity.  Now,  I  shall  show  your  Lordships 
what  took  place  after  the  Act  was  passed  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  members  with  reference  to 
it.  Their  view  was  that,  with  the  object  of 
avoiding  expense  to  the  tenants,  there  should  be 
test  cases  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  country  ; 
not  the  most  extreme  cases  of  rack-renting,  but  fair 
average  cases,  selected  as  test  cases  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  those  cases,  properly  presented  to 
the  judicial  tribunal,  should  be  assisted  by,  and  re- 
ceive the  aid  of,  the  Land  League,  in  the  hope  and  in 
the  belief  that  if  that  course  were  followed  it  would 
lead  to  an  inexpensive  settling  of  the  land  dispute 
outside  the  Courts  on  a  large  scale.  They  did  not 
regard  the  Act  of  1881 — for  the  reasons,  among  others, 
which  I  have  given — as  satisfactory.  They  looked  for 
the  ultimate  remedy  in  the  direction  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  now  look  for  it — in  an  ultimate 
scheme  which  should  create  in  place  of  small  tenant 
cultivators  an  occupying  proprietorship  of  the  land. 
But  failing  that  they  were  willing  to  prepare — and 
were  preparing! — test  cases  for  the  purpose  I  have 
mentioned,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Executive  were 
advised  to  take  the  steps  they  did  of  imprisoning  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  of  imprisoning  also  the 
local  leaders  or  heads  of  local  branches  of  the  Land 
League,  and  that  scheme  was  not  accomplished.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  '  can  convey  it  to  your  Lordships' 
minds,  but  I  should  like  to  feel  that  your  Lordships 
realized  it,  that  there  were  other  reasons  why  the 
Irish  members  could  not  be  parties  to  advising  the 
Irish  tenants  to  rush  wholesale  into  the  Courts.  The 
expense  would  have  been  enormous,  was  enormous, 
has  been  enormous,  so  much  so  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  a  reduction  was  made  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  some  of  the  Irish  tenants  have  to  any  large 


extent  received  the  benefit  of  it,  because  the  cost  of 
the  judicial  fixing  of  the  rent  and  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
peal— for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Act  that  course  was  almost  invariably  pursued  by 
the  landlords — entailed  upon  the  tenant  class  in  cases 
of  small  tenancies  costs  which  would  take  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  of  the  reduction  to  make  up. 
But  there  was  another  cause  for  the  action  of  the 
Irish  members.  It  was  necessary  in  their  view  to 
keep  up  public  opinion  in  order  that  the  Land  Act 
might  in  fact  be  made  in  some  sense  effective  for 
its  work,  and  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  because 
there  was  another  counter-influence  at  work — I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  it— directed  towards  paralyzing  the 
action  of  the  Laud  Comimissioners  in  Ireland,  That 
was  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  in  the 
very  year  after  the  Act  was  passed,  and  before  it  was 
in  full  operation  in  Ireland,  appointed  a  Committee 
"  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,"  like,  as  Lord  Selborne  expressed  it,  "some  mis- 
chievous children  who, having  planted  a  flower  in  a  pot 
one  day,  pull  it  up  by  the  rdots  next  day  to  see 
whether  it  is  growing."  It  was  necessary  to  excite 
and  to  maintain  public  opinion  in  Ireland  if  this  Act— 
well-intended  and  broad  in  its  intention — was  not  in 
its  administration  wholly  and  totally  to  be  marred. 
So  striking  was  that  action  of  the  House  of  Lords— 
the  same  House  as  was  responsible  for  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill  being  rejected,  the  same 
House  whose  action  has  given  force  and  vigour  and 
vitality  to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland — that  the 
House  of  Commons  considered  it  their  duty  to  pass  a 
resolution  for  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
parallel,  no  precedent  in  history.  On  the  7th  of 
February,  1882,  before  this  Act  had  been  in  operation 
one  year,  they  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  in  their  opinion  **  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  at  the 
present  time  into  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Act 
would  tend  to, defeat  the  operation  of  that  Act,  and 
must  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  good  government 
in  Ireland."  There,  my  Lords,  is  the  justification  for 
the  position  which  the  Irish  members  took  up  with 
regard  to  the  Act,  and  a  reason  why  they  warned — and, 
as  I  submit,  wisely  warned — the  tenant  class  in  Ire  land 
from  rushing  indiscriminately  into  the  Courts. 

The  President. — Do  you  wish  to  stop  at  this  point 
at  present  P 

SlE  C.  KussKLL. — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  asking  too  much  from  your  Lordships  if 
I  ask  that  the  Court  may  not  sit  to-morrow  ? 

The  President.— I  think  you  are  quite  entitled  to 
that,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  C.  KirssELL. — May  I  mention  one  other  matter 
to  your  Lordships  P  Your  Lordships  will  recollect 
that  you  gave  an  order  authorizing  the  release,  upon  a 
certain  assurance  being  given,  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  E.  Harrington.  If  your  Lordships  are  not  already 
aware  of  it,  I  desire  to  say  that  both  these  gentle- 
men have  communicated  to  me  that  they  most  fully 
appreciate,  and  thank  your  liordships  for,  the  con- 
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sideration  which  you  intended  to  show  them,  but  they 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  their  freedom  giving 
that  assurance  at  present.  What  I  have  to  ask  your 
Iiordships — there  is  no  immediate  necessity,  but  there 
may  be  necessity  next  week — is  to  order  their  attend- 
ance, in  custody  of  course,  and  to  permit  the  solicitor 
who  instructs  me  and  my  colleagues  to  have  access 
to  them. 

The  Peesident.— Certainly,  Sir  Charles,  whenever 
you  tell  me,  that  the  order  is  necessary. 

The  Court  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  to  4  o'clock 
until  Tuesday  morning. 

TUESDAY,  APBIL  9. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  67th  sitting 
to-day  at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 
SiE  C.  Russell  resumed  his  speech  for  the  defence. 
He  said, — My  Lords,on  Thursday  I  had  to  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  some  historical  account  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881,  and  I  was  pointing  out  the  reasons  why 
that  Land  Act  did  not  make  its  effect  immediately  felt 
over  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I  will  content  myself 
with  giving  to  your  Lordships  the  rest  of  the  history 
of  remedial  laud  legislation  to  a  less  full  extent.  I 
referred  to  this  Bill  for  the  main  purpose  of  showing 
your  Lordships  that  the  action  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party,  dictated  mainly  and  guided  mainly  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  was  a  constitutional  action  for  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  by 
the  action  of  Parliament,  and  I  need  not  say  that  if 
this  is  a  right  description  of  the  main  character  of 
their  policy  it  amounts  to  the  statement  that  they 
were  pursuing  the  best  methods  of  putting  down  crime 
and  outrage  by  striking  at  the  causes  from  which 
they  believed  crime  and  outrage  sprung.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  the  arrests  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  of  a  number  of  others  who  might  not 
properly  be  described  as  leaders.  At  the  time  that 
those  arrests  took  place  the  Land  League  had  gone  to 
a  very  considerable  expense  for  the  preparing  and 
submitting  to  the  Land  Courts  of  some  thousand  test 
cases  representing  the  various  classes  whose  claims  for 
redaction  of  rent  it  was  proposed  to  submit  to  the 
Court.  I  will  here  make  a  passing  reference  to  the 
Ladies'  Land  League.  That  Ladies''  Land  League 
existed  for  a  short  time  before  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  League  proper  in  October,  1881,  and  it  was 
finally  dissolved  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Farnell  soon 
after  the  release  from  Kilmainham — namely,  in  August, 
1882.  I  may  here  mention  that  upon  that  occasion  of 
its  dissolution  Mr.  Farnell  undertook  to  discharge  the 
liabilities  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  and  those  liabilities  were  mainly  in 
connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  suspects  in  prison, 
the  relieving  of  the  families  of  saspects,  the  defence 
of  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  assistance  of  evicted 
tenants.  I  dismiss  this  matter  by  saying  that  one  of 
those  liabilities  had  relation  to  a  matter  with  regard 


to  which  the  Attorney-General  has  brought  forward 
evidence  ;  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Eyan,  a  solicitor,  pp.  2,821-2,  where  he  speaks 
of  having  received  a  cheque,  signed,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Farnell  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  for  some  snm,  I  think 
£50,  for  the  defence  of  certain  persons  charged  in 
connexion  with  the  blowing  up  or  the  attempt  to  blow 
UD  a  house  called  Weston-house.  I  may  dismiss,  I 
think,  very  briefly  the  story  ^of  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  ;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
referred  to  it  at  all  but  for  the  purpose  of  reminding 
your  Lordships  of  a  statement  of  a  rather  marked 
kind  which  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General 
was  instructed  to  make  in  his  opening  speech.  On 
page  15  of  his  opening,  on  the  sepond  day,  he  refers 
to  Miss  Beynolds,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  pro- 
minent member  of  that  body,  as  follows — "  whose 
Career  will  be  traced,  whose  course  through  the 
country  will  be  traced,  by  the  deeds  which  followed 
her  agitation."  That  statement  was  made  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  conjured  up  to  my  mind  . 
pictures  of  bloodshed  and  violence  following 
the  appearance  of  this  lady  wherever  she  went,  and 
pictures  of  this  lady  wading  through  blood  and 
leaving  bloody  footprints  behind  her.  Now  your 
Lordships  have  heard  volumes  of  evidence  in  this 
case,  and;I  do  ask.  Where  is  ther%  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  that  evidence  any  justification  for  that  broad 
statement  ?  Of  course,  that  statement  was  made 
upon  instructions,  but  where  is  the  justification  ? 
Mr.  Farnell  was  then  engaged  in  measures  which 
afterwards  by  successive  Governments,  by  different 
parties,  were  adopted  ;  they  were  adopted  piece- 
meal, but  they  were  adopted.  He  had  the  permission 
of  Mr.  Forster  to  have  interviews  with  Mr.  Maurice 
Healy — who,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  persons  named 
here  as  accused — who  is  a  solicitor  in  considerable 
practice  and  of  considerable  ability  in  Cork  ;  and  Mr. 
Farnell  and  Mr.  M.  Healy  during  Mr.  Parnell's 
imprisonment  were  engaged  in  preparing  a  Bill  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  arrears,  with  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  leaseholders,  and  with  some  other 
matters  of  minor  importance.  I  wish  here  to  make 
one  matter  intelligible  to  your  Lordships.  It  is  not 
denied  by  Mr.  Farnell — it  is  not  denied  by  his 
solleagues — ^that  he  advised  the  tenants  to  combine  for 
their  own  protection  ;  and  he  did  not  differentiate  in 
advising  that  combination — whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
but  the  matter  must  be  clearly  stated— between  what 
may  be  called  the  strong  tenants  and  the  weak 
tenants.  His  object  was  mainly  the  protection  of  the 
weak  tenants.  He  believed— and  I  shall  justify 
that  statement  by  figures  which  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned— that  in  the  case  of  all  classes  of  tenants, 
some  of  them  being  in  better  condition,  some 
in  worse  condition,  the  rents  were  excessive  rents 
and  rents  that  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  land, 
and  therefore  he  thought  it  perfectly  justifiable  to 
get  up  a  combination  in  which  all  those  who  had 
an  equitable   claim  for  a  reduction  of  rent  should  act 
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as  combined  bodies,  tlie  strong  in  their  combination 
protecting  the  weak.  He  had  disclosed  that  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  publicly.  When  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  was  vmder  discussion  he  had  pointed  out  that 
trouble  and  distoxbance  wonld  come  from  the  smaller 
and  weaker  class  of  tenants  ;  and  during  the  progress 
of  that  Bill  he,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  offered 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  day  would  bring  in  an 
Arrears  Bill  dealing  with  the  smaller  class  of 
tenants  below  a  given  point  of  valuation  all  the 
influence  he  could  command  would  be  directed  to 
urging  and  bringing  the  pressure  of  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  larger  tenants  and  those  better  able  to  pay. 
Therefore  from  the  first — 'Whether  rightly  or  wrongly — 
that  was  his  openly  declared  policy,  and  it  was  one 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
disaster.  The  arrears  portion  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Bill 
was  adopted  in  the  succeeding  year,  1882  ;  the  jrortion 
relajting  to  the  admission  of  leaseholders  was  not 
adopted  until  a  later  period  ;  the  Government  and 
parties  changed,  and  the  party  now  in  power  passed 
the  Leaseholders'  Bill  in  1887.  Mr.  Parnell's  measure 
was  therefore  passed  piecemeal  and  tardily,  but  still 
it  was  passed  ;  tardily,  although  the  mischief 
nhich  it  was  directed  to  allay  was  still  going 
sn.  The  measure  itself,  as  I  think  I  shall  sue- 
leed  in  'showing  your  Lordships,  was  deprived' 
of  a  great  deal  of  its  efficacy.  I  pass  from« 
that  matter.  I  have  bqt  little  more  to  say  on 
the  land  question.  'When  this  Bill  was  passed 
in  1882  about  1,000  men  were  still  in  prison 
under  circumstances  which  I  have  already  described, 
with  no  distinct  charge  against  them  or  prospect  of 
being  brought  to  trial  or  face  to  face  with  their 
accusers.  In  that  state  of  things  there  was  a  growing 
feeling,  which  it  is  not  wonderful  should  haveezisted, 
that  the  condition  of  things  could  not  be  continued. 
The  country  was  not  becoming  morp  peaceable,  crime 
was  not  lessening  ;  indeed,  crime  was  on  the  increase, 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  it  would  appear  that 
some  of  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  and  notably  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  were  in  commanication  with  Captain 
O'Shea,  to  whose  evidence  1  have  now  to  refer  your 
Lordships.  Then  it  was  that  those  interviews  of  which 
Captain  O'Shea  has  spoken  took  place  between  him 
and  Mr.  Famell  ;  and  as  regards  this  part  of  the  case, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  points  which  are  not 
of  very  great  moment,  there  is  little  criticism  to 
make  upon  Captain  O'Shea's  account  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Pamell  said  in  effect  to  him — Cleaving  out  the 
question  of  the  Arrears  Bill  at  present  as  un- 
necessary for  this  purpose — "  Do  not  trouble 
about  the  question  of  the  release  of  njyself  and 
my  colleagues  ;  that  will  come  in  time  ;  the 
point  is  to  get  at  the  causes  which  we  believe  to  be 
disturbing  the  country,"  and  in  the  result  that  course 
was  adopted.  Mr.  Farnell  undoubtedly  stated  ta. 
Captain  O'Shea  that  he  desired  to  meet  all  the  exeoun 
tive  of  the  League,  including  Davitt,  Sheridan,  and 
Brennan,  in  order  that   be  might  explain  to  them   the 


grounds  of,  and  justify,  the  course  which  he  had  takeil 
with  reference  to  what  was  called  negotiations,  buff 
was  afterwards  called  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  his  own  course  of 
action  and  to  justify  that  course  of  action  before  the 
country.  Captain  O'Shea  is  utterly  mistaken,  as  I  am 
instructed,  in  saying  that  any  exception  was  made  in 
the  case  of  Brennan.  'Why  it  was  suggested  I  know 
not,  but,  as  I  shall  presently  show  your  Lordships, 
there  is  practically  no  evidence  against  Mr.  Brennan 
in  this  case.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Famell 
stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  be  released,  and  in  the 
same  breathCaptain  O'Shea  added  thatMr.  Farnell  had 
saidthathisownreleasewasnottobepntforwardasa  con<i 
dition.  No  w,  I  think  I  can  give  your  Lordships  an  exact 
account  of  this  by  the  mouth  of  Captain  O'Shea  him" 
self.  I  am  going  to  refer  to  his  own  letter  and 
speeches  in  Parliament.  If  my  learned  friend  desired 
me  to  recall  Captain  O'Shea  I  will  pursue  that  course; 
The  first  of  these  is  his  speech.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Conmions  by  the 
late  Mr.  Forster.  Captain  O'Shea  in  his  Epeecl)| 
said  : — 

"  The  conversation  " — i.e.,  between  Mr.  Pamell 
and  himself — "indeed  was  merely  that  of  personal 
friends,  and  certainly  not  of  political  allies,  which 
the  House  was  aware  they  had  never  been  held  ex-< 
actly  to  be.  Although  he  made  no  remark  at  the  time,! 
he  observed  with  surprise  that  there  was  a  tota] 
absence  in  the  hon.  member  of  rancour  or  ill-feeling  j^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  hon.  gentleman  told  him  of  tha 
kindness  and  consideration  he  had  received  in  Kil'< 
mainham,  and  asked  him  to  bring  forward  another 
Irish  grievance  in  Coramittee  of  Supply,  and  that  was 
that  the  prison  officials  in  Ireland  were  very  mucb 
worse;paid  than  the  prison  officials  in  England.  'When, 
he  (Mr.  O'Shea)  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  con-., 
tinned  imprisonment  of  the  suspects  was  exercising 
a  most  pernicious  effect  in  Ireland,  and  his  hope  that 
the  Government  would  make  his  release  permanent»f 
the  hon.  member  replied — and  he  took  a  note  of] 
what  the  hon.  member  said — '  Never  mind  the  sus-.- 
pects,  we  can  well  afford  to  see  the  Coercion  Act 
out  ;  if  you  have  any  influence  do  not  fritter  it  away 
upon  us  ;  use  it  to  get  the  arrears  practically  ad" 
justed,  to  impress  upon  every  one  of  your  own  opinion 
the  necessity  of  making  the  contributionfrom  the  State 
a  gift  and  not  a  loan,  and  further  on  the  necessity  of 
absolute  compulsion.  The  great  object  of  my  life, ' 
added  the  hon.  member,  '  is  to  settle  the  land  qnes* 
tion,  and  now  that  the  Tories  have  adopted  my 
view  as  to  a  peasant  proprietary  the  extension  of  the' 
purchase  clauses  is  safe.  You  have  always  supported 
the  Jeaseholders  as  strongly  as  myself,  but  the  great 
object  now  is  to  stay  eviction  by  an  Arrears  Bill.'] 
He  (Mr.  O'Shea)  proceeded  then  to  speak  of  tha 
demoralization  of  the  country,  of  the  No-Eent 
Manifesto,  of  Captain  Moonlight,  and  of  the  otbei! 
intimidators,  and  the  hon.  member  replied  : —  '  Let 
evictions  cease,  and  terrorism  will  cease.  Tha 
moonlighters  are  the  sons  of  small  tenants  threatened 
with  eviction,  who  believe  the  only  escBpet 
for  themselves  and  their  families  is  to  pr&»\ 
vent  their  '  more  '  solvent  neighbours  paying  theiiH 
rent.'  " 

That  was  followed  by  a  letter,  dated  the  18th  of  May, 
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which  was  published  in  The  Times  and  the  papers 
of  the  day,  and  which  has  already  appeared  on 
page  415  of  the  shorthand  notes.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  :— 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Freeman. 

"  House  of  Commons,  May  18. 

"  Sir, — Lest  there  should  longer  in  the  public  mind 
be  the  slightest  misconception  as  to  my  repudiation 
of  Mr.  Forster's  public  version  of  my  private  con- 
versation, I  beg  that  you  will  insert  the  following 
statement." 

He  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  the  interviews  which 
he  had  with  Mr.  Forster,  which  are  not  germane  to  the 
present  question,  and  then  proceeds  : — 

**  Now  as  to  the  memorandum  alleged  by  Mr. 
Forster  to  represent  my  conversation  with  him  on  the 
30th  of  April.  In  it  he  informed  the  Cabinet  that  I 
had  used  the  following  words  : — *  The  conspiracy 
which  has  been  used  to  get  up  boycotting  and  outrages 
will  now  be  used  to  put  them  down.'  The  following 
are  the  facts  : — I  myself  Ijnow  nothing  about  the 
organization  of  the  Land  League.  But  I  told  Mr. 
Forster  that  I  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Parnell  the 
day  before  that  if  the  arrears  question  was  settled 
that  organization  would  explain  Ihe  boon  to  the 
people,  and  tell  them  they  ought  to  assist  the  opera- 
tion of  the  remedial  measure  in  the  tranquillization 
of  the  country.  I  added  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  Messrs.  Davitt.Bgan,  Sheridan, 
and  Boyton  would  use  all  their  exertions,  if  placed 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  advance  the  pacification, 
and  that  Mr.  Sheridan's  influence  was  of  sufficient 
importance  in  the  west,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Land  League  in  Con- 
naught  before  his  arrest,  while  Mr.  Boyton  had  held  a 
similar  appointment  in  the  province  of  Leiuster.  On 
these  points  I  heard  no  more,  I  know  no  more,  and  I 
said  no  more. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  William  Hbnkt  O'Shea." 
If  there  be,  as  I  do  not  think  there  is,  anything 
materially  diilering  in  the  account  which  Captain 
O'Shea  gave  in  the  box  from  that  which  he  gave  in  his 
speech  and  his  letter,  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the 
latter  would  be  the  more  reliable,  but  I  think  that  in 
the  box  Captain  O'Shea  did  make  a  statement  Bubstan- 
tially  agreeing  with  what  I  have  pointed  out  to  your 
Lordships,  but  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  when  he 
was  asked  whether  that  was  a  correct  statement  of 
what  had  occurred  he  said,  "  Yes,  that  is  correct." 
Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  case,  or  his  speech  or  letter,  of 
the  exception  of  any  particular  person  from  release. 
On  that  point  I  am  instructed  that  Mr.  Parnell  will 
show  your  Lordships  that  there  was  no  suggestion  or 
no  reason  for  such  a  course  that  he  was  aware  of  at 
all.  I  shall  have  at  a  later  stage,  with  reference  to 
Boyton  and  Brennan,  to  point  out,  with  regard  to  the 
broad  statement  as  to  the  part  they  played,  how  in- 
significant the  evidence  is  for  including  either  of  these 
persons  in  these  charges.  I  am  speaking  of  the  earlier 
stages.  The  connexion  of  Brennan  with  the  Ibvincibles 
stands  wholly  apart  and  distinct.  The  Attorney-General 
was  instructed  to  say  that  a  true  bill  was  found  against 
Brennan  in  connexion  with  the  Invincible  conspiracy. 


The  Attorney-General  also  made  a  similar  statement 
with  reference  to  Patrick  Egan.  Whether  or  not 
there  was  a  qnestion  at  issue  of  a  warrant  against 
Egan  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  I  do  not  know  ;  all  I 
can  say  is  that  no  proof  has  been  given  that  there 
was  any  such  warrant.  On  May  2  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  colleagues  were  released,  and  on  May  6  Davitt 
was  released.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Parnell 
did  desire  straightway  to  see  Mr,  Davitt,  who,  having 
been  then  for  a  considerable  time  in  prison  in  Port- 
land, had  no  knowledge  of  what  had  been  going  on 
outside,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  then  position  of 
things.  What  was  the  then  position  of  things  ?  Well, 
my  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
Bought  in  the  speech  made  by  the  Attorney- General  in 
this  case,  and  in  the  particulars  which  have  been 
delivered — or  rather  in  the  so-called  particulars 
which  have  been  delivered — to  tone  down  the  gravity 
of  certain  accusations,  it  will  be  demonstrable  that 
the  writers  of  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  intended  to 
convey  to  the  public  mind  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues  knew  of  and  were  parties  to  that  con- 
spiracy. What  was  the  state  of  things  ?  The  state  of 
things  was  this,  that  at  that  moment  a  signal  triumph 
of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  achieved.  The 
Government  had  agreed  to  make  the  Arrears  Bill,  to 
which  he  attached  great  importance,  a  question  of 
Government  policy,  and  they  had  reversed  the  action 
and  the  policy  of  Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Cowper.  Mr. 
Forster  had  resigned.  Lord  Cowper  had  resigned,  and 
in  their  stead  were  sent  to  Ireland  Lord  Spencer  and 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish — a  man  universally  respected 
and  universally  esteemed,  than  whom  no  more  amiable 
man  in  public  life  has  been  seen  in  our  time.  They 
went  to  Ireland  with  the  olive  branch  in  their  hands, 
the  first  time,  I  may  say,  it  had  been  borne  sinfce  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Lord  Fitzwilliara.  They  were 
received  with  acclamation,  there  was  no  hollow  pre- 
tence in  it  ;  tho  change  was  recognized  as  one  point- 
ing to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Irish  question  and 
to  more  weight  being  given  to  the  policy  of  the 
leaders  Of  the  Irish  people.  Then  comes  that  tragedy 
tho  very  day  of  their  arrival  in  the  Phcenix  Park . 
The  most  malignant  enemy  of  the  Irish  people  could 
not  have  struck  a  more  malignant  blow.  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  public  men  to  have  accusations  and  insinua- 
tions levelled  against  them  of  complicity  in  so  foul  a 
story  and  with  subsequent  condonation  of  so  foul  an 
act,  to  be  held  np  to  public  obloquy  and  opprobrium, 
and  when  they  raised  their  voices  in  condemnation  of 
that  da.?tardly  deed  to  be  accused  of  hypocritically 
professing  sentiments  of  abhorrence  which  are  assumed 
for  the  occasion.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish's  death 
undoubtedly  was  not  even  within  the  objects  of  those 
wretched  men  who  bad  embarked  upon  this  detestable 
enterprise.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  met  his  death 
because,  with  the  true  instincts  of  a  brave  man,  he 
tried  to  defend  his  friend  against  his  murderers.  My 
Lords,  what  was  the  effect  upon  Mr.  Parnell,  upon  Mr. 
Dillon,    upon    Mr.    Davitt  ?     Mr.    Justin    M'Carthy 
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happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Lopdon,and  Mr.  Henry 
George,  in  an  account  which  has  been  road  from  the 
Irish  World,  describes  an  interview  with  him,  and 
the  condition  in  which  he  finds  him.  Captain  O'Shea 
sfieaks  of  Mr.  Pamell's  broken  health  and  broken- 
down  appearance,  and  you  have  the  fact  stated  that 
so  horrified  and  distressed  was  Mr.  Farnell  that  in  a 
moment  of  despair  he  eren  tendered  the  o£Eer  to  Mr . 
Grladstone  that  he  should  retire  from  public  life' 
Were  all  these  acts  of  the  grossest  hypocrisy,  or  were 
they  the  acts  of  men  deeply  impressed  with  the 
horrors  that  had  occurred,  and  anxious  to  show  in 
every  way  thef  could  their  detestation  of  what  had 
happened  P  The  manifesto  issued  by  them  I  will  ask 
leave  to  read  again.  The  Attorney-General  was 
instructed  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  manifesto,  that 
Mr.  Farnell  signed  it  unwillingly.  Who  gave  in- 
structions for  that  statement  ?  Who  is  alleged  to  have 
made  it,  for  Captain  O'Shea  has  denied  it  ?  This, 
my  Lords,  is  the  manifesto  : — 

"  To  the  People  of  Ireland. — On  the  eve  of  what 
seemed  a  bright  future  for  our  country,  that  evil 
destiny  which  has  apparently  pursued  us  for  centuries 
has  struck  another  blow  at  our  hopes,  which  cannot  be 
exaggerated  in  its  disastrous  consequences.  In  this 
hour  of  sorrowful  gloom  we  venture  to  give  an  ex- 
pression of  our  profoundest  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  calamity  that  has  befallen  our 
cause  through  a  horrible  deed,  and  to  those  who  had 
determined  at  the  last  hour  that  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion should  supplant  that  of  terrorism  and  national 
distrust. 

"  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  attitude  and  action  of 
the  whole  Irish  people  will  show  the  world  that 
assassination  such  as  has  startled  us  almost  to  the 
abandonment  of  hope  ftr  our  country's  future  is  deeply 
and  religiously  abhorrent  to  their  every  feeling  and 
instinct.  We  appeal  to  you  to  show  by  every  manner 
of  expression  that  almost  universal  feeling  of  horror 
which  this  assassination  has  excited.  No  people  feels 
so  intense  a  detestation  of  its  atrocity,  or  so  deep  a 
sympathy  for  those  whose  hearts  must  be  seared  by 
it,  as  the  nation  upon  whose  prospects  and  reviving 
hopes  it  may  entail  consequences  more  ruinous  than 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  unhappy  Ireland  during  the 
present  generation.  We  feel  that  no  act  has  ever 
been  perpetrated  in  our  country  during  the  exciting 
struggles  for  social  and  political  rights  of  the  past 
50  years  that  has  so  stained  the  name  of  hospitable 
Ireland  as  this  cowardly  aud  unprovoked  assassina- 
tion of  a  friendly  stranger,  and  that  until  the  mur- 
derers of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
are  brought  to  justice  that  stain  will  sully  our  country's 
name. 

'  Charles  S.  Pabnell. 
"  John  Dilloit. 
"  Michael  Davitt."  , 

"  My  Lords,"  said  the  Attomey-Cieneral  after  read- 
ing this,  "  it  will  be  proved  before  you  by  Captain 
O'Shea  that  Mr.  Pamell  objected  to  sign  that  docu- 
ment and  only  signed  it  uijder  the  necessities  of  the 
case  and  objecting  to  its  terms.  For  reasons  that  will 
very  clearly  appear,  it  undoubtedly  put  ^lim  in  very 
great  peril."  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  the 
Standard  a  letter  from  Mr.  Davitt,  which   I    do   not 


propose  to  read  in  its  entirety  but  only  in  part.  That 
letter  appeared  in  the  Standard  on  May  10,  1882,  and 
I  beg  leave  here  to  make  a  passing  acknowledgment 
— for  I  think  this  is  the  time — of  the  general  tone 
with  which  the  Press  of  Kngland  received  the  news  of 
this  terrible  tragedy,  and  the  general  attitude  which 
the  British  Press  has  maintained  with  regard  to  it.' 
With  hardly  an  exception — The  Times,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  was  the  one  exception — with  hardly  an  exception 
the  Press  of  this  country  sympathized  most  heartily 
with  the  Irish  leaders  and  joined  in  relieving  them 
from  any  part  or  complicity  in:  the  matter.  Under 
circumstances  which  might  have  led  to  demonstrations 
of  the  fiercest  kind  against  the  Irish  people  nothing  of 
the  kind  took  place.  The  people  of  this  country 
seemed  to  have  exercised  entire  control  over  them- 
selves, and  the  Press  of  this  country  did  nothing  to 
rouse  their  angry  feelings.  On  May  10,  1882,  Mr. 
Davitt  wrote  to  the  Standard  and  began  by  acknow- 
ledging the  temper  in  which  they  had  referred  to  the 
occurrence.    He  says  : — 

"  The  admirable  temper  that  has  marked  your 
language  since  the  horrible  occurrence  of  Saturday 
last  convinces  me  that  any  reply  I  may  make  to  the 
questions  you  address  to  me  in  your  leader  of  this 
morning  will  receive  a  fair  hearing.  Believing  this, 
I  would  feel  that  I  was  neglecting  a  duty  to  myself 
and  an  opportunity  of  vindicating,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  the  land  movement  in  Ireland,  if  I  permitted 
your  remarks  of  to-day  to  pass  unanswered.  For  the 
opinion  you  express  of  the  sincerity  of  my  condemna- 
tion of  the  murders  that  have  excited  your  just  in- 
dignation, and  for  your  belief  that  neither  Mr. 
Farnell,  Mr.  Dillon,  nor  myself  would  be  guilty  of 
an  alliance  with  assassins,  I  am  thankful,  as  it  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  expressions  of  some  of  your 
contemporaries. ' ' 

Then  he  speaks  of  just  having  come  from  prison  and 
proceeds  thus  : — 

"  When  I  went  to  America  in  May,  1880, 
wherever  I  spo,ke,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
I  did  my  best  to  lay  the  demon  of  revenge  which 
bitter  memories  of  eviction  evoke  in  the  hearts  of 
exiled  millions.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Ireland 
from  my  last  lecturing  tour  in  America,  in  November, 
1880,  in  an  interview  published  in  all  the  Irish  news- 
papers I  denounced  violence  and  outrage  in  the 
strongest  terms  I  could  command.  On  the  following 
day  I  did  the  same  thing  from  the  platform,  and, 
pushing  on  the  very  pilgrimage  you  now  propose  to 
me,  I  spoke  in  the  same  way  in  all  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland.  In  addition  to  this  I  issued  instructions 
of  similar  tenour  to  the  organizers  of  the  Land  League, 
and  I  drew  up,  printed,  and  distributed  circulars 
pointing  out  to  the  people  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  revenge  being  allowed  to  supplant  the  moral  forces 
which  alone  could  win  their  social  rights,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  League  called  upon  its  branches 
throughout  the  country  to  deal  with  the  outrage  frenzy 
as  the  one  paramount  danger  which  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  movement  with  destruction,  the  hopes 
of  our  peasantry  with  annihilation,  and  the  character 
of  our  people  with  the  stigma  of  assassination. 

"  These  are  the  facts.  In  verification  I  appeal  to 
the  reports  of  the  Irish  Press,  of  the  American  Press, 
and   of  the  Government  shorthand  writers.    There  ia 
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another  fact.  Kre  I  had  completed  the  70th  day  of 
my  pilgrimage  I  was  arrested,  and  since  then,  until 
3  o'clock  last  Saturday  afternoon,  a  period  of  15 
months,  I  have  been  buried  in  Portland  Prison." 
Then  in  the  final  passage  with  which  I  need  trouble 
your  Lordships,  he  says  : — 

"  I  am  a  convicted  Fenian.  Very  well.  I  am.  It 
is  true  that  I  was  convicted  on  a  false  charge  sworn 
to  by  a  salaried  perjurer  whom  I  had  never  seen  ere 
he  confronted  me  in  the  dock  of  Newgate;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  plead  that.  I  would  only  ask  any  fair-minded 
Englishman  to  read  a  few  chapters  of  Irish  history,  to 
put. himself  in  imagination  in  the\place  of  the  son  of 
an  ^m;ted  Irish  peasant,  and  to  answer  whether  it  is 
any  stigma  to  an  Irishman  that  he  has  been  a  Fenian. 
The  people  of  Ireland  do  not  think-  so.  Nothing  so 
shows  the  false  relations  into  which  the  two  countries 
have  been  brought  by  misunderstanding  and  misrule  as 
that  a  man  may  be  a  criminal  on  one  side  of  the  Irish 
Sea  and  a  patriot  on  the  other.  And  if  it  be  said,  as 
many  unthinking  Englishmen  would  say,  that  a  Fenian 
is  a  man  who  wishes  to  bum,  to  blow  up,  to  murder,  I 
will  not  reply  even  to  that,  though  I  know  it  to  be 
untrue.  I  will  only  ask  if  it  be  just  to  hold  that 
the  man  of  mature  age  must  be  held  to  the  opinions  of 
youth.  And  this,  at  least,  let  me  say  for  myself.  If 
in  the  hot  blood  of  early  manhood,  smarting  under  the 
cruelties  and  indignities  perpetrated  on  my  country, 
I  saw  in  an  appeal  to  forcethe  only  means  of  succour- 
ing her,  there  has  dawned  upon  my  graver  thought  in 
the  bitter  solitude  of  a  felon's  cell  a  nobler  vision— a 
dream  of  the  enfranchisement  and  fraternization  of 
peoples  ;  of  the  conquering  of  hate  by  justice.  I 
have  suffered  by  their  power,  and,  as  I  believe,  by 
their  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  there  is  in  my 
heart  to-day  no  sentiment  of  bitterness  towards  the 
English  people.  The  gospel  of  the  land  for  the  people 
is  a  universal  gospel  ;  and  in  its  triumph  is  in- 
volved the  social  regeneration  of  England  as  clearly 
and  as  fully  as  the  social  regeneration  of  Ireland.  In 
the  heart  of  whoever  receives  it,  race  bitterness 
and  ancient  hatred  die  away. 

"  Possibly  this  may  not  be  understood  by  yon. 
But  one  word,  at  least,  let  me  say.  If  you  woulfl  find 
a  modus  Vivendi  between  the  English  and  Irish  people, 
it  is  easy  ;    treat  us  as  equals,  treat  us  as  men. 

"  Willingly  will  I  go  to  Ireland  to  do  whatever  I 
can  to  further  the  peaceful  doctrines  I  have  always 
advocated  ;  but  I  am  confident  that  nothing  I  could 
do  or  say  in  Ireland,  would  strike  as  ^ectually  at  the 
fell  purpose  of  revenge  as  the  feeling  of  horror  which 
has  been  sent  like  an  electric  shock  through  every 
home  of  Ireland  by  the  slaughter  of  an  innocent  and 
inoflfensive  Englishman  under  circumstances  that  have 
lent  to  the  black  deed  every  possible  attribute  of 
atrocity.  Yet  further  than  this,  there  is  a  word  I 
would  say.  How  can  I  or  "any  one  else  protest  with 
effect  against  outrages  when  the  most  brutal  and 
irritating  outrages  are  being  committed  in  the  name  of 
the  law  ;  when  tender  ladies  are  sent  to  prison  as 
persona  of  evil  fame  ;  when  huts  that  charity  has 
erected  to  shelter  the  unfortunate  are  torn  down, 
little  boys  are  ruthlessly  shot  down  by  the  constabu- 
lary, and  men  of  the  highest  character  are  still  held 
in  gaol  on  suspicion  ?" 

Mr.  Davitt  does  not  wish  your  Lordships  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  a  Fenian,  but  he  does  wish  to  say  that  a 
person  he  had  never  seen  gave  false  witness  against  him. 
Your  Lordships  will  find  that  when   he  wrote  that 


letter  Mr.  Davitt  was  under  the  impression  there  had 
not  been  in  Ireland  any  condemnation  of  the  outrage. 
i  call  attention  to  this  in  passing,  but  later  on  I 
shall  make  it  clearer  that  the  sole  foundation  upon 
which  the  suggestion  is  made  of  knowledge  of 
participation  in  and  condonation  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Phoanix  Park  is  the  forged  letters.  Your 
Lordships  will  find  them  running  through  the  whole  of 
the  more  serious  allegations  which  constitute  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime."  In  passing  I  will  only  say  one 
word.  I  have  considered  apart  and  separately  the 
story  of  the  Invincible  conspiracy  in  connexion  with 
these  letters,  and  I  will  only  remind  your  Lordships 
at  this  moment,  first,  that  the  earliest  appearance 
of  anything  like  the  Invincible  conspiracy  is  in 
October,  1881.  No  one  suggests  the  idea  existing 
anywhere  of  that  infernal  society  earlier  than 
October,  1881,  though, as  Mr.  Eeidreminds  me.there  ii 
the  statement  from  one  man  that  it  originated  later. 
The  second  point  I  would  remind  your  Lordships  of, 
that,  taking  the  statements  of  the  witnesses — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  fact  is  so  or  not — that  the  person 
who  apparently  set  the  thing  on  foot  is  Captain 
M'Cafferty,  an  American,  in  conjunction  with  Tynan. 
The  evidence  goes  to  number — and  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  number  is  very  small — the  greatest  number 
of  persons  who  it  is  suggested  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  conspiracy  in  Dublin,  directly  or  indirectly, 
being  30.  I  shall  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  have  been  brought 
to  justice  and  punished,  and  that  some  of  them  have 
expiated  their  crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  To  resume, 
the  Arrears  Act  was  passed  in  August,  1882.  I  need 
not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  'details,  but  in  effect 
it  stipulated  that  if  the  rent  due  in  1881  were  paid, 
and  if  there  were  antecedent  arrears  which  the  tenant 
was  unable  to  pay,  then  those  arrears  might,  by  order 
of  the  Court,  be  wiped  out  by  payment  of  half  the 
antecedent  arrears  not  exceeding  one  full  year's 
rent.  This  Act  was  a  boon  to  the  tenant,  certainly  ; 
but  it  was  a  much  greater  boon  to  the  landlord  and 
did  much  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  for,  as  your 
Lordships  will  hear,  the  question  of  arrears  in  Ire- 
land is  something  quite  different  to  what  it  is  in 
England.  Arrears  in  Ireland  go  on  accumulating  for 
years  and  years  ;  and  if  allowances  are  made  by  the 
landlord — I  am  speaking  of  a  very  common  case, 
though  I  do  not  say  it  is  universal — instead  of  wiping 
out  a  half-year's  rent  as  of  course  if  50  per  cent, 
or  one-third  or  30  per  cent,  is  given,  simply  time 
is  given,  the  landlord  accepts  the  lower  amount 
for  the  time,  and  arrears  remain.  The  effect  of  the 
Arrears  Act  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Parnell's  anticipations.  I  would  ask  your  Lordships' 
leave  to  again  refer  to  figures  which  I  have  pre- 
viously brought  to  your  notice.  They  deal  with 
murders  over  the  whole  of.  Ireland,  and  not  merely 
with  those  as  to  which  evidence  has  been  given  to 
show  connexion  with  the  League.  The  figures  show 
that  in  1880  and  1881  the  average  of   the  murders  was 
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12J,  that  in  1882  alono  the  number  was  26,  and  that 
the  average  of  the  five  years  from  1883  to  1887  was 
four.  These  figures  seem  to  us  to  be  very  important, 
and  are  compiled  from  the  statistics  put  in.  The 
offence  of  firing  at  the  person  averaged  in  the  two 
years  1880  and  1881  45J,  and  the  total  number  of 
cases  in  1882  was  58,  while  the  average  for  the  five 
years  from  1883  to  1887  was  12 '6.  Cases  of  incendiarism 
averaged  283  in  1880  and  1881,  the  total  number  of 
cases  in  1882  was  281,  and  the  average  for  the  five 
years  from  1883  to  1887  was  110.  The  cattle  out- 
rages averaged  128  in  1880  and  1881,  the  total 
number  in  1882  was  144,  and  the  average  for  the 
five  years  from  1883  to  1887  was  61.  Threatening 
letters  averaged  in  the  years  1880  and  1881 
1,764,  the  total  in  1882  was  2,009,  and  the  average 
for  the  five  years  from  1883  to  1887  was  389-8. 
Firing  into  dwellings,  average  for  the  two  years 
1880-1,  105  ;  total  for  1882,  117  ;  average  for  the  five 
years  1883-7,  29-63.  So  that,  taking  the  whole 
number  of  offences  selected  by  the  Attorney-General 
as  the  most  serious — murders,  firing  at  the  person,  in- 
cendiary cases,  cattle  outrages,  threatening  letters, 
and  firing  into  dwellings — there  is  an  average  for  the 
two  years  1880-1  of  2,338,  a  total  for  1882  of  2,635, 
and  an  average  for  the  five  years  1883-7  of  607. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Charsley,  on  page  1,951  of  the  official  notes. 
The  result  would  have  been  still  more  striking  if  the 
years  1886-7  were  omitted  from  the  calculation, 
because  your  Lordships  will  find  a  still  stronger  sup- 
port to  the  argument  I  have  been  all  along  advancing 
— namely,  that  as  distress  increased  there  was  a  re- 
crudescence of  crime.  In  1886-8  there  was  happening  a 
fresh  cause  of  disturbance,  which  was  not  attributed 
by  anybody  to  the  action  of  the  Land  League  or  the 
National  League,  but  which  was  felt  imiversally  in 
Ireland,  and  which  was  brought  about  by  the  abnor- 
mal fall  which  began  in  1886  and  continued  to  1888, 
and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties  in  the  State 
and  of  all  classes  of  the  cotomunity,  called  for  the 
farther  intervention  o{  the  Legislature. 

The  President. — You  mean  an  abnormal  fall  in 
agricultural  values  ? 

Sib  C.  Bussell. — Yes,  my  Lord.  I  believe  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that,even  including  the  whole  of  the  years  up 
to  1888,  and  most  certainly  in  a  marked  way  if  we 
exclude  the  years  1887-8,  from  the  year  1883  crime  of 
all  kinds,  even  including  agrarian  crime,  was  abnor- 
mally low  in  Ireland.  In  October,  1882,  the  National 
League  was  founded,  I  have  before  explained  to  your 
Lordships  why,  in  relation  to  the  National  League, 
we  are  able  to  put  before  you  full  information  and 
details  of  the  proceedings  of  that  League.  It  was 
founded  at  a  meeting  convened  by  a  circular  dated 
the  18th  of  September,  1882,  which  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Pamell,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan 
Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor. 
The  circular  ran  as  follows  :-• 


"  Imperial  Hotel,  Lower  Sackville-street, 
Dublin,  18th  September,  1882. 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  are  hereby  invited  to  attend  ai 
Conference  of  Representative  Men,  to  be  held  in  the' 
Ancient  Concert  Eooms,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  17tli 
October  next,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  pro- 
gramme of  reform  for  Ireland,  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  adoption  by  us— the  chief  feature  of  which 
programme  will  be  the  unitingtogether  on  one  Central 
Platform  the  various  movements  and  interests  that 
are  now  appealing  to  the  country  for  separate  sanction 
and  support. 

"  An   early   reply   stating     whether     yon   can   he) 
present  at  such  a  Conference  will  oblige. 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  C.-S.  Pabnell. 
"  MicHASL  Davitt. 
"  John  Dillon. 
"  Thomas  Beenn AN. 
"  Thomas  Sexton. 
"  T.  M.  Healt. 
"  A.  O'Connor. 

"  Address  replies  to  Mr.  Pamell  at  above." 
Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  I  have  passed  over 
in  the  narrative  I  have  given,  because  I  wished  to 
keep  the  matter  distinct  and  apart,  that  portion  of  it 
connected  with  Le  Caron  and  with  the  American 
movement,  which  I  intend  to  follow  out  when  I  come 
to  deal  with  it.  In  answer  to  that  circular  a  meeting 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  October,  1882.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying,  in  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  ■ 
National  League,  as  I  did  in  referende  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Land  League,  that  "your  Lordships 
have  now  before  you  for  the  first  time  the 
documents  which  show  what  the  professed  object  of 
that  League  was.  This  is  the  programme  announced 
for  discussion  by  the  conference  : — 

"  The  Programme  of  the  National  Conference, 
17th  October,  1882. 

"  Resolved — That  an  association  be  formed^to  attain 
for  the  Irish  people  the  following  objects  :— 

"  1st.  National  self-government. 

"2d.  Land  law  reform. 

"  3d.  Local  self-government. 

"  4th.  Extension  of  the  Parliamentary  and  munici« 
pal  franchises. 

"  5th.  The  development  and  encouragement  of  the 
labour  and  industrial  interests  of  Ireland. 

"  That  this  association  be  called  '  The  Irish 
National  League.'  " 

Your  Lordships  may  recollect  that  the  Land  League 
movement  was  addressed,  at  all  events  in  its 
ostensible  objects,  to  the  question  of  the  land  and  to. 
the  suppression  of  outrages,  I  do  not  for  an  instant 
wish  to  convey  to  your  Lordships  that  there  were  not 
present  in  the  minds  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
movement  national  aims  for  the  self-government  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  the  pressing  object  and  necessity 
they  had  in  view  was  the  reform  of  the  land  laws.) 
Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  permit  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Eeidto  read  the  articles  of  association  which  were! 
proposed  at  the  meeting  of  the  17th  of  October,  1882. 

The  Pbesident.— Certainly,  Sir  Charles. 

Mr.  Reid,  Q.C.  then  read  the  document.whidi  was 
as  follows  :-• 
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"  That  the  objects  of  the  League  be  defined  as 
follows  : — 

"  Article  1. 

' '  The  restitution  to  the  Irish  people  of  the  right 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  a  Parliament  elected 
by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"Articles. 

"  (o)  The  creation  of  an  occupying  ownership  or 
peasant  proprietary  by  an  amendment  of  the  purchase 
clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  so  as  to  secure  the 
advance  by  the  State  of  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
money,  and  the  extension  of  the  period  of  repayment 
over  63  years. 

"  (6)  The  transfer  by  compulsory  purchase  to  county 
boards  of  laud  not  cultivated  by  the  owners  and  not 
in  the  occupation  of  tenants,  for  re-sale  or  re-letting 
to  labourers  and  small  farmers,  in  plots  or  grazing 
commonages . 

"  (c)  The  protection  from  the  imposition  of  rent  on 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors 
in  title,  to  be  effected  by  an  amendment  of  the  Healy 
clause  of  the  Land  Ac*  of  1881. 

' '  (d)  The  admission  of    leaseholders   and  other  ex- 
cluded classes  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act, with 
the  further   amendments  thereof   included  in  the  Land 
Law  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill  of  Mr.  Bedmond. 
"  Article  3. 

"  (a)  The  creation  of  county  boards  and  the  trans- 
fer thereto  of  the  fiscal  and  administrative  powers  of 
grand  juries. 

"  (6)  The  abolition  of  the  principle  of  nomination 
by  Government  to  membership  of  the  'following 
boards  : — 

"  The  Local  Government  Board, 

"  The  Board  of  Works, 

"  The  General  Valuation  and  Boundary  Survey, 

"  The  Board  of  National  Education, 

"  The  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Board, 

"  The  Prisons  Board, 

"  The  Fishery  Board, 

"  And  the  transfer  of  their  powers  to  representa- 
tives elected  by  county  boards. 

' '  (c)  The  transfer  to  county  boards  of  the  manage- 
ment of  union  workhouses,  lunatic  asylums,  and  other 
institutions  supported  by  local  rates. 

"  (d)  The  substitution  of  local  for  Imperial  control 
in  the  appointment  and  management  of  the  police. 

'■  (e)  The  extension  to  county  boards  of  the  power 
to  nominate  county  sheriffs,  as  at  present  exercised  by 
municipalities  in  the  case  of  city  sheriffs. 

"  (J)  The  vesting  in  county  boards  of  the  right  of 
nominating  magistrates  now  enjoyed  by  lords  lieu- 
tenant of  counties. 

' '  (g)  The  abolition  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

"Article  4, 

"  (a)  The  extension  and  assimilation  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  franchises  to  those  of 
England. 

"  (6)  The  adoption  of  the  English  system  in  the 
registration  of  voters. 

"  (c)  The  securing  that  any  measure  of  popular 
enfranchisement  introduced  for  Great  Britain  shall 
also  be  extended  to  Ireland. 

"  Article  S. 

"  Serrate  legislation  to  elevate  the  condition  of 
agricultural  labourers,  to  secure  : — 

"  (a)  The  providing  of  labourers'  dwellings,  with 
half-acre  allotments  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
£25  valuation  in  the  case  of  all  holdings,  pastoral  or 
agricultural. 


"  (2>)  The  abolition  of  payment  of  poor  rate  in 
respect  of  labourers'  dwellings. 

"  (c)  The  repeal  of  the  quarter-acre  clause,  so  as  to 
entitle  labourers  to  outdoor  relief  during  illness. 

"  Co-operation  in  the  movement  for  fostering  Irish 
industries  by  the  appointment,  in  connexion  with  each 
branch  of  the  organization,  of  an  industrial  com- 
mittee, on  which  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  artisans, 
and  farmers  shall  have  proportional  representation, 
and  the  functions  of  which  shall  be  : — 

"  (o)  To  encourage  the  use  and  sale  of  Irish  pro- 
ducts. 

■  "  (6)  To  co-operate  with  the  National  Exhibition 
Company  in  securing  the  genuineness  of  articles 
oifered  for  sale  as  Irish  manufacture,  and  in  the 
organization  of  local  exhibitions  from  time  to  time . 

"  (c)  To  obtain  scientific  reports  of  the  industrial 
capacities  of  their  various  districts,  and  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  local  manufacturing  and  cottage 
industries." 

SiE  C.  RtrssKLL.— Then,  my  Lords,  follow  the  rules 
of  the  branches,  which  I  will  hand  in,  but  which  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  by  reading 
now.  Your  Lordships  will  observe  that  the  circular 
proposed  to  unite  on  one  single  platform  the  various 
bodies  then  connected  with  the  movements  going  on 
in  Ireland,  which  were  stated  in  the  rules  tojje  the 
Mansion-house  Committee  for  the  Belief  of  Evicted 
Tenants,  the  Labouring  and  Industrial  Unions,  and  the 
Home  Rule  League— a  body  which  was  formed  in 
Continuation  of  the  Home  Rule  movement.  1  ought 
to  have  mentioned  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Arrears  Act  was  passed  there  was  passed  apothei 
Coercion  Act,  as  those  Acts  are  called,  and  I  should 
have  mentioned  it  because  an  attempt  was  made  bj 
the  Attorney-General  to  show  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  due,  not  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  or  of  the  Arrears  Act, 
but  to  the  Coercion  Act.  In  answer  to  that  suggestion, 
I  can  only  say  in  passing  that  the  experience  obtained 
,  from  the  working  of  the  previous  Coercion  Acts  not 
only  does  not  support,  but  goes  far  to  negative  that 
suggestion.  At  the  time  to  which  I  was  referring 
an  address  was  presented  to  the  Irish  people  : — It 
is  signed  by  Mr.  Parnell  as  chairman,  by  Mr. 
Eiggai  and  Mr.  Moloney  as  treasurers,  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy  and  Mr.  T.  Harrington  as  secretaries,  and  by 
the  following  as  members  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee : — C.Dawson,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  J.  E.  Redmond, 
E.  Leamy,  T.  Sexton,  Michael  Davitt,  William 
O'Brien,  Matt.  Harris,  Judge  Little,  A.  Sfaackleton, 
George  Delany,  Thomas  Mayne,  J.  J.  Clancy,  D.  J, 
Hlshon,  David  Sheehy,  Louis  Smith,  W.  Abraham, 
John  O'Connor,  J.  Cardiff,  R.  Lawlor.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  address  : — 

"  Address  of  the  Irish  National  League. 
"  To  the  People  of  Ireland. 
"  Fellow  Countrymen, — As  the  Organizing  Commit- 
tee entrusted  by  the  National  Conference  with  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  organization  of  the 
Irish  National  League,  we  have  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  you  the  accompanying  rules  for  the  form- 
ation and  guidance  of  branches.  It  is  desirable  that 
no  time  shall  be  wasted  in  putting  the  resolutions  of 
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the  Conference  in  force.  The  necessity  of  close 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  and 
giving  a  definite  direction  to  the  National  energies  is 
universally  felt.  It  has  been  forced  upon  public  atten- 
tion by  the  encroachments  upon  popular  rights,  which 
have  been  going  on  m  all  directions  since  the  power 
of  union  among  the  people  was  relaxed.  The  land- 
lord combination  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  tenant,  the  dismay  which  the 
present  scale  of  judicial  rents  has  created  among  ap- 
plicants to  the  Land  Courts,  and  the  confiscation  of 
tenants'  property  that  is  being  effected  wherever  dis- 
organization has  crept  in,  render  it  more  necessary 
now  than  ever  that  the  Irish  tenantry  should  be  re- 
united in  vigilant  and  lawful  association,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  themselves  from  injustice,  and  for 
seeking  that  full  measure  of  land  law  reform  which 
alone  can  secure  them  against  the  perils  of  halting 
legislation.  From  the  farming  classes  the  desire  for 
organized  effort  has  extended  to  the  labourers,  whose 
miserable  condition- has  been  so  long  disregarded,  and 
to  the  artisans,  who  see  in  the  spirit  evoked  by  a 
great  National  combination  a  power  which  can  nourish 
our  decaying  native  industries  with  millions  of  money 
now  annually  drained  away  into  foreign  markets. 

"  With  all  these  incentives  to  organization',  the 
Irish  National  League  unites  a  programme  of  social 
and  political  reform,  which  will  gradually  transfer  all 
local  power  and  patronage  from  privileged  strangers 
into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  so  fortify  them  for 
the  work  of  National  Selt-Uovemment,  which  is  the 
inspiration  of  all  our  struggles.  The  National  Con- 
ference has,  with  the  most  hearty  unanimity,  embodied 
these  principles  in  the  programme  of  the  Irish 
National  League.  It  remains  for  jou  now,  in  your 
various  districts,  to  give  immediate  and  practical 
effect  to  these  resolutions,  so  that  from  the  formation 
oE  local  branches,  the  League  may  be  able  to  proceed 
to  the  election  for  the  Central  Council,  and  may  be 
able  to  offer  to  every  section  of  the  Irish  people  the 
power  and  protection  which  organization  and  disci- 
pline alone  can  ensiire." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  formation  of  that 
body  was  strictly  of  a  representative  kind.  It  held 
periodical  conventions,  the  holding  of  which  was  for 
many  years  against  the  law  until  the  Conventions  Act 
was  repealed.  My  Lords,  I  pass  over  the  intervening 
period,  and  I  come  to  that  most  important  event — the 
election  of  1885.  There  had  in  the  meanwhile 
passed,  in  1884,  a  Bill  which  applied  to  England  as 
well  as  to  Ireland,  which  for  the  first  time  en- 
franchised the  Irish  people  in  any  full  measure.  That 
event  is  the  more  important  in  many  ways,  because 
no  to  1886  a  party  or  a  Minister,  however  anxious  to 
be  just  or  generous  in  their  consideration  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  measm-es  which  its  condition  required,  had 
no  certain  voice,  no  certain  representaitive  voice  of 
the  Irish  people  to  guide  them.  It  may  be  asked, 
as  the  Irish  people  were  in  a  majority,  how  this  was. 
Previous  to  the  Act  of  1885— and  this  is  a  fact  of 
which  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  ignorant,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
it  were  new  to  your  Lordships  also — there  had  been  a 
most  complete  disproportion  in  the  number  of  electors 
in  Ireland, in  reference  to  the  population,  as  compared 
with  the   numbers   of    electors  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 


land. I  may  tell  your  Lordships  what  the  results 
were.  Taking  the  boroughs  and  the  counties  together, 
two  men  in  five  had  vptes  in  England,  while  only  one 
in  five  had  votes  in  Ireland  for  Parliamentary  pur- 
poses. And  the  state  of  the  municipal  was  even  in 
stronger  and  more  marked  contrast  than  that  relating 
to  the  Parliamentary  franchise.  I  will  illustrate  this 
by  reading  to  your  Lordships  the  cases  of  one  or  two 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs.  The  Eastern  Division 
of  Staffordshire  had  a  population  of  138,824,  with 
11,275  electors.  County  Dublin  had  a  population  of 
145,628,  and  4,982  electors,  so  that  with  a  larger 
population  in  Dublin  the  number  of  electors  previous 
to  1886  was  only  about  one-third  of  that  in  an 
English  constituency  having  a  nearly  correspond- 
ing population.  Then,  again,  taking  four  counties 
in  Ireland  and  comparing  them,  the  figures  stand 
thus  : — Population  of  four  English  counties,  728,881  ; 
electors,  53,421  ;  four  Irish  counties,  popula- 
tion, 754,042  ;  electors,  26,406  ;  so  that  with  a 
larger  population  four  Irish  counties  bad  an  electorate 
of  26,406,  as  against  63,421  in  four  English  counties, 
the  Irish  counties  having  the  larger  population.  Then 
a  comparison  of  the  cases  of  the  boroughs  in  the  two 
countries  was  equally  remarkable.  Sheffield,  with  a 
population  of  284,410,  had  43,350  electors,  while 
Dnblin,  with  a  population  of  273,282,  had  13,880 
electors,  or  less  than  one-third.  Taking  seven 
boroughs  in  England  having  a  total  population  of 
626,579,  there  were  95,160  electors,  while  in  seven 
boroughs  in  Ireland  having  a  population  of  685,680, 
there  were  only  10,300  electors.  See  what  a  marked 
discrepancy  that  shows. 

The  PRESIDENT. — What  is  the  real  value  of  these 
figures  ?  In  order  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  them  we  must  know  what  were  the 
comparative  qualifications  of  the  electors. 

Sir  0.  KussELL.— I  can  give  you  them. 

The  Pbesident. — I  mean  it  only  in  this  sense — 
that,  assuming  the  qualification  to  be  the  same,  it 
would  amount  to  this — that  in  Ireland  a  fewer  number 
attained  that  qualification. 

SiK  C.  Russell.— The  qualification  was  not  the 
same.  In  England  all  rated  occupiers  were  entitled 
to  vote,  and  it  had  been  held  that  even  a  separate 
room  was  a  separate  house  within  the  Act  of 
1857,  which  did  not  apply  to  Ireland,  whereas, 
in  the  Irish  boroughs,  in  order  to  have  had 
a  vote  a  man  must  have  been  rated  at  the 
Government  valuation  at  £4,  which  meant  an  ordinary 
rental  of  £8  in  Ireland  and  of  £12  in  England. 
In  the  English  and  Irish  counties  the  occupiers* 
franchise  was  nominally  the  same ;  but  from  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  value  in  English  counties  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  Irish  counties,  the  former  had 
more  than  IJ  times  as  much  representationdn  propostiou 
to  population  as  the  latter.  Taking  the  popul^ion  in 
the  two  countries  and  taking  the  franchise  in  the  two 
countries  the  proportion  of  electors  for  English  boroughs 
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and  counties  was  much  greater  to  the  total  population 
than  for  any  borough    or  county  in  Ireland.    Now,  my 
Lords,  that  was   set   right   by  the  Act  of  1885,  which 
9ame  into  operation  at  the  election  which  took  place 
in  that  year.      I  have  given  one  reason  why  this  is  an 
important  event.      It  is  important  for  another  reason. 
The  case  presented  before  your  Lordships  is  this — that 
Ireland    was   groaning   under    a  remorseless  tyranny, 
first  the  tyranny  of  the  Land  League,  next  the  tyranny 
of  the  National  League  ;  that   it   was   not  true  to  say 
that  either   of   these   movements   had   behind    it  the 
sanction  and   goodwill  of  the  Irish  people— that  they 
were,    in   fact,  the    work    of   a   minority   using  the 
means   of   intimidation   and     influence   for   terroriz- 
ing     over      a     majority — in    other    words,    that      it 
was  not  a  national    movement  but    a  narrow,    selfish, 
sectional     movement,    instituted  by,    controlled   by, 
a   band     of     men     with  more   or   less    self-seeking 
motives,  and   with   no    objects  of  good.    But  I  think 
the  results  of    that    election    to  which  I  am  going  to 
call  vour  Lordships'  attention  are  the  most  marvellous 
that  the  political  history  of  any  country  can  afford.    I 
have  here  a  list    of   counties  and  boroughs- numbering 
60    or  more — I  have  not  worked  out  the  exact  number 
—in  which,  in  the  election  of  1885,  the    majorities  in 
favour  of  Nationalist    candidates   go  as  high  as  6,474, 
the    lowest    majority    being    2,385.    My    Lords,  the 
majorities  are  not  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  so 
much  as  the  miserable  minorities,  and  I    must  trouble 
your   Lordships     by     reading    some    figures  :— Carlow 
county,  majority  4,050,  the    vote    on  the  popular  side 
being  4,801,  the  minority  being  751.      I   do  not  know 
whether   your   Lordships    know  the  county  of  Carlow. 
It  is  a  well-to-do  county.  It  has  a  number  of  resident 
landlords  in  it  and    well-to-do   gentry,  and    when  you 
recollect   not   merely   that  Mr.  Parnell's  policy  had 
drawn  down  upon  it  the   condemnation  of  the  landlord 
class,  and  of  the  dependants    on   the    landlord    class, 
but     of     all     the     classes     which     represent     the 
active,    efficient    government      in   localities    of   the 
Executive    power    in    Ireland,  it  does  seem  amazing, 
unless  this    was    a    movement    which  had  behind  it  a 
force  without  any  parallel  in  history,that  its  opponents 
were    only    able    to    get    751    votes  in  a  county  like 
Carlow.      Beading  the  popular  vote  first,  the  minority 
vote  nexb,  and    the    majority   next,  I    will    just  give 
your    Lordships    the    figures    I   have  : — Cavan  (West), 
6,425,    1,779— majority,    4,646  ;  East    Clare,    6,224, 
289— majority,    5,935    ;    West    Clare,    6,763,     289— 
majority,  6,464  ;    East    Cork,    4,314,    266— majority, 
4,048  ;  Mid  Cork,  5,033,  106—4,927.    These    are   all 
contested    elections,   my  Lords.    Then  we  have  North 
Cork,  4,982,  102—4,880  ;  South    Cork,    4,823,    195— 
4,628    ;   South-East    Cork,  4,620,  661—3,959    ;    West 
Cork,  3,920,  373—3,547.    I    will   not   read,  but  will 
ask  leave  to  put  in,  the    other    figures  in  a  number  of 
other  counties,  which  show  the  same  thing.   As  I  have 
said,  f  have  not  made  up  the  number,  but  they  exceed 
50,  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  lowest 
majority  in  that  enormous   number   of  constituencies 


was  2,385.  Then  follows  the  second  class,  where  the 
majorities  were  not  so  large.  Not  one  of  the  majori- 
ties in  these  cases,  including  several  Ulster  counties, 
Donegal,  Fermanagh  (North  and  South),  Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  Tyrone  (East  and  South) — in  not  one  does 
the  majority  range  from  less  than  1,900  to  551,  with 
one  exception  in  Tyrone,  where  the  contest  was  very 
close.  My  Lords,  I  have  given  you  those  which  were 
contested  elections.  There  were  besides  a  number  of 
uncontested  elections.  What  is  to  be  said  of  all  this  ? 
There  is  an  Act  which  relates  to  Ireland,  as  well  as 
to  this  country,  by  which,  if  there  have  been  any  open 
intimidation,  violence,  or  bribery,  elections  can  be 
questioned  and  set  at  nought.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  observation  applies  to  the  1885  election  or  to  the 
1886  election,  but  only  two  petitions  arose  out  of  the 
whole  election — one  of  them  a  petition  against  Mr. 
Sexton  in  Belfast,  which  was  decided  in  his  favour, 
and  one  at  the  instance  of  the  popular  candidate  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy,  which  was  decided  in  his  favour. 
There  is  not  the  least  groimd  for  suggesting,  and  it 
has'.not  been  suggested, that  this  election  was  anything 
else  than  a  free,  open,  unbiased  opinion  of  the  Irish 
people,  exercising,  as  the  Constitution  intended  that 
they  should  exercise,  their  right  of  the  franchise,  by 
selecting  men  not  to  please  English  opinion  or  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  class 
or  section  in  the  community,  but,  on  the  true  Consti' 
tutional  principle,  selecting  men  to  represent  them- 
selves. That  they  have  done,  and  I  do  say  that  this 
aflfords  a  clue  to  the  change  that  was  coming  over  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  and  statesmen — a  clue  to  the 
attitude  which,  following  this  election,  was  taken  up 
by  Lord  Carnarvon,  a  clue  to  that  broader,  greater 
scheme  of  reconciliation,  which  has  been  called  the 
policy  of  conciliation,  which  a  greater  man  still  in- 
augurated. I  do  say,  with  great  deference,  that  it 
would  be  a  thousand  times  better  if  popular  opinion 
in  Ireland  or  any  other  country,  represented  with  the 
force  and  volume  shown  in  this  election,  is  to  be  dis- 
regarded— it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  that  re- 
presentation should  be  taken  away  altogether  and  that 
Ireland,  or  any  other  country  similarly  treated,  should 
be  governed  as  a  Crown  colony  and  without  any  Con- 
stitution at  all.  My  Lords,  this  is  the  note,  the 
fact, the  point  upon  which  the  whole  Irish  controversy 
turns.  Bentham  in  his  theory  of  legislation  profoundly 
remarks  that  if  associations  spring  up  in  a  country 
powerful  enough  to  intimidate  its  Government  with 
all  the  executive  force  at  its  back,  and  too  powerful 
to  be  put  down — when  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
is  seen  on  one  side  and  the  Gfovemment  on  the  other, 
it  is  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  the  general 
discontent  of  that  country  is  well  founded.  I  have 
said,  my  Lords,  there  was  trouble  brewing  from  the 
operation  of  causes  grievously  felt  in  Ireland.  These 
causes,  at  least,  no  one  has  attributed  to  the  Land 
League  or  the  National  League.  They  were  due  to  the 
remarkable  fall  in  agricultural  values,  to  which  I 
have    already  referred.     Again     the    Irish   members 
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foresaw  the  difficulty  which  was  coming,  and  again, 
in  the  autumn  of  1886,  Mr.  Parnell  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  inevitably  coming 
crisis.  That  Bill  did  not  succeed.  History  was  re- 
peating itself,  as  it  is  constantly  repeating  itself  in 
this  matter.  His  policy  rejected  in  1886  was  taken 
up  and  adopted  reluctantly  by  the  Government  in  1887. 
Before  that  was  done,  one  of  the  innumerable  Com- 
missions which  have  inquired  into  the  ills  of  Ireland 
was  constituted.  This  time  it  was  the  Commission 
known  as  the  Cowper  Commission,  because  of  the 
name  of  the  noble  lord  at  its  head.  On  this  Com- 
mission there  was  a  representative  of  the  Irish 
farmers,  the  only  Commission  of  which  the  same  thing 
could  be  said.  This  was  Mr.  James  Knipe,  a  Presby- 
terian farmer  from  Ulster.  The  other  members  were 
Lord  Cowper,  Lord  Milltown,  an  Irish  landlord.  Sir 
James  Caird,  and  Mr.  Neligan,  who  was  a  County 
Court  Judge  in  Ireland,  and  also  a  landlord.  The 
majority  passed  a  report  reflecting  upon  the  action  of 
the  National  League,  but  insisting  upon  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  the  abnormal  fall  that  had  taken 
place  ;  and  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
rents  fixed  in  1881,  18.83,  1884,  1885,  were  not  rents 
that  an  honest  tenant  could  pay,  or  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  pay.  Now,  in  the  Act  passed  in  1887 
that  self-acting  principle  which  Mr.  Parnell  had 
sought  to  introduce  in  the  Act  of  1881  in  order  that 
instantaneous  relief  might  be  felt  throughout  the 
country,  was  in  a  modified  form  introduced  by  the 
Government.  My  Lords,  I  have  summarized  the  re- 
port of  the  Cowper  Commission.  Lord  Milltown,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Irish  landlords  upon  it,  disagrees 
with  the  majority  report,  and  during  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses  plays  the  part  of  cross-examiner — I  am 
not  blaming  him  for  that — with  a  view  of  defending  his 
class  and  of  throwing  odiinn  upon  the  Land  League. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Knipe  consists  of  two  parts.  First, 
he  wrote  a  note  to  the  original  preliminary  report,  in 
which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
concur  in  that  report,  and  he  has  an  important 
sentence,  in  which  he  says  that  upon  the  question  of 
combination  his  views  differed  so  widely  from  the 
opinions  of  the  other  Commissioners  that  be  was  com- 
pelled to  say  so,  especially  as  assent  on  his  part 
might  give  the  impression  that  he  was  in  favoar 
of  fresh  coercive  legislation.  He  then  goes  on,  my 
Lords,  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Kedvers  Bailer 
^I  shall  read  his  evidence  in  a  moment — a  witness 
who  could  Certainly  have  told  your  Lordships  a  great 
deal  as  regards  the  number  of  crimes  in  Kerry — and  he 
deprecates  any  attempt  to  suppress  by  force  or  fresh 
coercive  legislation  the  right  of  the  tenants  to 
associate  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  Now, 
my  Lords,  this  volume  contains  much  useful  matter, 
and  I  propose  to  read  to  your  Lordshipsfrom  beginning 
to  end  the  evidence  of  Sir  Kedvers  BuUer. 

The  Pkesidbnt. — I  doubt  whether  that  is  admis- 
sible. Sir  Charles.  You  see  these  various  documents 
from  which  you  are  reading  are  not  admissible  as  state- 


ments of  fact.  For  that  purpose  it  would  be  necessary 
to  call  witnesses.  Of  course  I  have  not  for  a  moment 
thought  of  limiting  your  general  right  to  refer  to 
documents  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  evidence  given  before  that  Com« 
mission  can  be  treated  as  evidence  here. 

SiK  C.  BcrsSELL. — On  our  part,  your  Lordships  will 
be  good  enough  to  recollect  that  the  arrangement  was 
that  all  official  documents  were  to  be  treated  as  put 
in  ;  and  we  certainly,  acting  on  that  basis  and  under- 
standing,  have  allowed  a  nnmber  of  documents  to  be 
put  in  and  statements  to  be  made,  which,  in  the  strict 
sense,  would  not  have  been  admissible  in  evidence  at 
all.  We  are  acting  on  the  principle  of  that  under- 
standing  by  referring  to  the  documents  I  have  before 
me.  But  I  perfectly  recognize  what  your  Lordships 
mean,  and  see  the  distinction  between  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  and  the  report  of  a  body  like  the  Com« 
missioners.  Therefore  I  will  defer  at  once  to  your 
Lordship's  ruling. 

The  Peesident. — "Sov.  must  have  observed  that  I 
have  not  checked  you  at  all.  If  there  is  anything  of 
a  very  striking  character  in  the  report  you  wish  to 
call  attention  to — anything  in  the  nature  of  a  state- 
ment of  fact  that  you  can  embody  in  your  own  speech 
— do  so. 

SiE  C.  Russell. — The  way  in  which  I  proposed  to 
use  this  was  rather  this.  We,  representing  the  accused, 
asked  a  number  of  witnesses  whether  they  attributed 
such  and  such  things  to  the  Leagne.  In  some  cases 
they  were  allowed  to  give  statements  at  second,  third, 
and  sometimes  even  at  fourth  hand,  as  to  the  grounds 
of  their  opinion.  I  was  going  to  use  this  evidence  of 
Sir  Kedvers  Bailor  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
view  of  an  honest  man  whose  position  would,  if  any- 
thing, have  strongly  inclined  him  against  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  popular  party.  I  want  to  show  what 
view  an  honest  man  in  his  position,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  independence  of  judgment  would  take  of 
the  state  of  things  in  county  Kerry  at  that  very  time. 
He  was,  my  Lords,  besides,  Irish  Under  Secretary  ad 
the  time  he  gave  his  evidence. 

The  Attoeney-Gbnbeal. — Not  till  afterwards. 

SiE  C.  KtrsSELL. — Well,  he  must  have  been  ap- 
pointed very  shortly  after,  for  he  gives  this  evidence 
in  1886  and  Mr.  Knipe  refers  to  him  in  March,  1887, 
in  connexion  with  his  evidence  as  the  "  Irish  Under- 
Secretary."  Should  I  be  justified,  my  Lord,  in  read- 
ing the  passage  from  his  evidence  to  which  Mr.  Knipe 
refers  ? 

The  Peesident.— Yes.  I  was  only  objecting  to 
your  reading  the  evidence  en  Hoc. 

SlE  C.  Russell  (reading)  :— 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  be  his  duty  to  exercise  that  discretion  ;  but 
if  he  is  to  exercise  it  he  must  have  means  of  obtain- 
ing information.  He'  has  now  a  certain  degree  of 
discretion,  but  he  only  exercises  it  when  the  tenants 
come  into  Court.  Unfortunatelythe  tenants  have  been 
taught  to  think  that  the  law  is  only  on  one  side. 
I  see  some    very  hard  cases  of  men  being  pressed  for 
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rents  that  they  conld  not  pay.  I  wrote  to  a  landlord 
the  other  day  abont  a  tenant.  That  man  had  paid 
a  year's  rent,  and  he  owed  three.  He  was  evicted, 
and  that  man,  I  believe,  really  meant  to  pay  his  debt. 
Well,  I  satisfied  myself  that  if  he  got  time  he  was 
going  to  pay  his  rent  when  his  children,  who  were  in 
service  in  Limerick,  sent  their  wages  to  him.  I  do 
not  know  what  action  the  landlord  has  taken." 

The  Attornby-Genbral.— I  have  no  desire  to 
interrupt  the  observations  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  in  reference  to  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller's  evidence  it  is  confined  to  the  statements 
made  in  the  report. 

Sir  C.  Bussell. — My  Lords,  I  am  going  to  give 
one  sentence,  which  I  shall  support  by  evidence. 

The  Presidbjtt.— It  is  only  by  indulgence  that  this 
course  is  allowed. 

Sir  C.  RirssELli.— My  learned  friend  says  Sir 
Kedvers  Buller  can  be  called.  He  can  be  called  ; 
■but  I  should  like  to  know,  in  the  name  of  good 
sense,  who  would  be  the  more  natural  party  to  call 
him,  if,  as  has  been  said,  the  desire  was  to  fairly  put 
forward  this  case  ? 

The  President. — Then  you  will  confine  yourself  to 
that  part  of  the  evidence  which  you  say  the  report 
justifies. 

Sir  C.  Ritssell  (reading). — Question  16,493.  "  Is 
'"there  atiy  general  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the 
League  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  you  say  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  they  pay  to  it.  I  think  there  is 
sympathy  because  they  think  that  it  has  been  their 
salvation."  My  Lords,  the  words  were  not  originally 
"  because  they  think  ;  "  they  were  "  it  has  been 
their  salvation,"  and  that  has  been  publicly  stated 
and  never  denied.     (Beading)  :— 

"  It  has  been  their  salvation  ? — The  bulk  of  the 
tenants  in  this  west  part  of  Ireland  tell  me  of  rents 
that  have  been  reduced,  and  evictions  that  have  been 
stayed,  which  are  directly  due  to  the  operations  of  the 
League.  They  believe  that,  whatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  it.  Nobody  did  anything  for  the  tenants  until 
the  League  was  established,  and  when  the  landlords 
could  not  let  their  farms,  then  they  were  forced  to 
consider  •  the  question  of  rent.  There  are  in  this 
district  of  Killamey  1,680  acres  of  derelict  farms  on 
which  the  grass  has  grown  up  and  rotted  this  year, 
and  950  acres  of  farms  from  which  the  tenants,  having 
been  evicted,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  as 
caretakers. 

"  They  have  been  kept  derelict,  but  you  do  not 
think  that  is  desirable  ? — No,  most  undesirable.  It 
is  an  enormous  loss  to  the  country,  but  it  is  because 
it  does  not  pay  to  turn  a  tenant  out  the  tenant  is  not 
umed  out. 

"  The  result  is  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
enforce  legal  obligations  ? — Yes. 

"  Well,  that  hardly  looks  as  if  the  law  was  all  for 
the  rich  ? — The  law.  There  is  not  much  law  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  a  short  time  ago  what  law 
there  was  was  really  on  the  side  of  the  rich." 
My  Lords,  I  only  regret  I  am  not  able  to  read 
the  whole  of  the  evidence 

The  Pkbsidbnt. — It  may  be   some   satisfaction  to 


you  to  know  that  I  have  read  that,  because  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  inform  myself. 

Sir   C.    Russell. — My   Lords,    I    am  very     glad. 
Following    that  report,  there  was  carried  out — imper- 
fectly, but  still  carried  out — in  the    way    of  relief  to 
the  tenants,  a  Bill  that  Mr.  Parnell  proposed  in  1886. 
That  was  done  by  the  Government  of  the  day  in  1887. 
From    1881,    beginning   with    1881    and   ending  with 
1887,  real  and  substantial    progress    has  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  Irish  tenant  class  protection, which, if 
afforded  them  at  the  date  of  the  Devon  Commission  of 
1843  and  1845,  would,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
have  changed  the  whole  face    of    the  country.     There 
would   have    remained,    unquestionably,    the   strictly 
political    questions,    but  they  would  have  been  modi- 
fied.   I    mean    their   treatment     would     have      been 
modified;  the  mode  in  which  they  were    pressed    upon 
public  attention  would  have  been  modified ;  the  whole 
tone    and   temper    of   the    people    would    have   been 
different.  My  Lords,  am  I  not  justified  in  saying  that, 
while    Mr.    Parnell    and   his    colleagues   do   not  and 
ought   not    to    claim    the  whole  of  this  change,    they 
gladly  recognize  an  increasing  degree    of   information 
on   this    question    in   England    and     Scotland  ;  they 
gladly   recognize    the   help  they  have  received  from, 
at  least,  one    party,    and  members    of  another  party  ; 
they  gladly  recognize,    above    all,    the    eflforts  which 
have  been    made    by    one    man  to    whom    I  need  not 
further  allude,  and  without  whom  the    legislation    of 
1881  would   have    been    impussible    in    view    of  the 
opposition  of  class  interests  and  prejudices  ?  Am  I  not 
justified  in  saying  that  it  is  due  to    the  Irish  leaders, 
to  the  Irish  people,  that  they  have  awakened  the  con- 
science, arrested  the  attention, and  informed  the  mind 
of  England  in  this  matter  ?    And,  my    Lords,  it  is  for 
their    work — their   beneficent    work — in    that  regard, 
that  they  are  practically  arraigned   before  your  Lord- 
ships to-day.     I    do   not    claim    for  them  in  all  their 
acts,  in  all  their  speeches,  conspicuous  wisdom.  They 
may  have  said  foolish  things;  they  may  not  have  done 
the  wisest  thing  at    the  right  moment  ;  but  I  say  that 
in  the  broad    ontline  of  their  action  and  their    policy 
-t^ey  have  vindicated  themselves  before  the  world  and 
before  any  intelligent  tribunal  which  applies  its  mind 
to  the  consideration    of    their    position    and    of  their 
policy.  My  Lords,  before  proceeding  further   I  would 
like  to  ask  your  Lordships  what  this  all  means,  what 
the  reductions   in   the   Land  Court  mean    to  the  Irish 
people  ?    And    first  let  me  tell  your    Lordships  what, 
worked  out  carefully  from   the    figures    in  each  year, 
the  percentage  of  reductions   has   been.    The  average 
reductioq    for    1881-2  is  20-5    per  cent  ;    for  1882-3, 
19-6   per    cent.  ;  tor   1883-4,    18'9    per    cent.  ;    for 
1884-5,  18-2  per  cent.  ;  1886-6,24  per  cent.  ;  1886-7, 
31'1  per  cent.  Then  the  average  reduction  for  the  years 
1881-5  inclusive    is  194  per  cent.,  and  for  the  years, 
1886-731'3  percent.  My  Lords,I  shouldliketopresent, 
taking   the    figures  from  the  same  volumes,  instances 
of  the  reductions   in    1881-2    in  the  case  of  landlords 
known  as  good  landlords  as  distingished  from  and  con* 
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trasted  with  some  known  by  a  different  description. 
These  cases  are  selected  indiscriminately  from  the 
volumes  published  by  the  Land  Commission;  and  when 
I  speak  of  a  good  landlord  I  wish  your  Lordships  to 
understand  that  a  good  landlord, according  to  the  Irish 
acceptation  of  the  espression,  does  not  mean  merely 
a  landlord  who  is  considerate  in  the  matter  of  rent, 
but  one  who  takes  some  interest  in  the  position  of 
the  people  and  shows  some  sympathy  for  them.  I  am 
glad  to  cite  as  an  instance  of  a  good  landlord  a 
member  of  the  present  Parliament  who  sits  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  as  the  Attorney-General.  I 
mean  Mr.  Smith-Barry.  In  his  case  the  old  rent  was 
£10  4s.  lOd.,  the  reduced  rent,  £8  lOs.  ;  old  rent, 
£32,  reduced  rent,  £25  ;  £123  15s.  8d.  reduced  to 
£100  ;  £60  reduced  to  £46  ;  £40  reduced  'to!£27  ; 
£19  2s.  lOd.  reduced  to  £12  ;  £47  63.  6d.  reduced  to 
£37  ;  £15  15s.  reduced  to  £12  ;  £46  lis.  reduced  to 
£36.  Your  Lordships  see,  even  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  is  described  as  a  good  landlord,  how  serious 
these  reductions  are.  Another  of  the  same  class,  Mr. 
Brown,  formerly  M.P.  for  Mayo  : — Old  rent  £7, 
reduced  to  £3  15s.  ;  £6  I63.  reduced  to  £4  15s.  ; 
£7  6s.  reduced  to  £5  15s.;  £33  reduced  to  £24; 
£8  16s.  reduced  to  £7  ;  £4  8s.  reduced  to  £3  5s.  ; 
£14  reduced  to  £13  ;  £13  10s.  reduced  to  £10  10s., 
and  so  on.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  another 
good  landlord— still  in  1881-2:— Old  rent  £35  14s.  6d. 
reduced  to  £25  lis.  Id.  ;  £64  I63.  reduced  to  £50  ; 
£11  14s.  reduced  to  £8  ;  £44  5s.  6d.  reduced  to 
£33  17s.  3d.  ;  £21  14s.  reduced  to  £12  lis.  9d.  ; 
£38  4s.  reduced  to  £30  ;  £17  12s.  6d.  reduced  to 
£13  8s.  2d.  ;  £22  Is.  reduced  to  £14  16s.  ;  £32  3s.  6d. 
reduced  to  £20  9s.  4d.  ;  £35  lOs.  reduced  to  £27  ; 
£39  18s.  6d.  reduced  to  £30  15s.  2d.,  and  so  on. 
Another  who,  I  believe,  has  an  exceptionally  good 
name  as  a  landlord,  comparatively  speaking — Lord 
Fitzwilliam  :— Old  rent  £24  10s.,  reduced  to  £20  ; 
£19  reduced  to  £14  ;  £15  reduced  to  £10  17s.  ; 
£25  10s.  reduced  to  £19  ;  £22  reduced  to  £17.  One 
instance  of  an  Ulster  landlord  whose  rents  are  small 
rents  :— Old  rent  £5  Is.,  reduced  to  £2  5s.  ;  £4  lOs. 
reduced  to  £2  16s.  ;  £6  15s.  reduced  to  £2  15s.  ; 
£7  reduced  to  £2  15s.  ;  £6  reduced  to  £2  ; 
£6  lOs.  reduced  to  £3  ;  £26  I83.  reduced  to 
£15  ;  £11  2s.  6d.  reduced  to  £7  5s.  ;  £3  10s. 
reduced  to  £1  10s.  ;  £7  reduced  to  £2  10s. 
I  have  also  got  figures  here  of  others— I  do  not  desire 
to  give  the  names — who  are,  I  believe,  correctly 
stated  to  be  better  than  fair  specimens  of  Irish  land- 
lords, and  regarded  as  on  the  whole  considerate  and 
not  bad  landlords.  What  does  this  story  of  reductions 
amount  to  ?  Whether  you  take  the  lesser  cases  I  have 
presented  to  yon,  or  whether  you  take  the  much 
stronger  cases  I  could  present,  it  means,  my  Lords — 
God  knows  how  far  back— these  men,  having  no  real 
independence  and  freedom  of  contract,  had  over  weary 
years,  and  their  fathers  before  them,  been  trying  to 
pay  rents  which  were  going  up  in  a  proportion,  as  they 
proved,  which   the  land  was  not  making,  which  was 


not  leaving  them  any  fair  return  for  their  expenditure 
of  labour  and  such  small  capital  as  they  produced,  I 
ask  any  honest  man,  can  he  deny  the  truth  of  this  state 
of  things,  from  which  they  had  no  expectation  of 
relief  until  they  banded  themselves  together  for 
mutual  protection,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  and 
until,  by  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  leaders 
they  trusted,  they  arrested  public  attention  on  this 
grievous  scandal  and  injustice  ?  I  hope,  my  Lords, 
that  I  shall  not  again  have  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
the  land.  Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  presented  with  a  view  of  endeavouring 
to  connect  those  who  are  here  accused  with  com- 
plicity with  crime  and  outrage.  I  would  like  at 
this  stage  to  explain  the  course  which  I  propose  to 
take  in  this  examination.  I  propose  to  devote  a  few 
moments  to  the  evidence  of  opinion — for  that  practi- 
cally was  what  it  amounted  to — of  magistrates  and 
district  inspectors.  We  propose  hereafter  to  offer 
your  Lordships  similar  evidence  by  persons,  as  wo 
conceive,  better  entitled  to  speak,  and  who  will  tell 
your  Lordships  that  they  believe  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  hope  which  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  inspired,  and  the  controlling  and  moderating 
influence  which  it  exercised,  the  state  of  crime  in 
Ireland  as  disclosed  over  these  ten  years  wouldfhave 
been  a  much  more  striking  picture.  But  I  would 
remind  your  Lordships,  in  this  connexion,  that  your 
Lordships  have  had,  so  to  speak,  focussed  and  pre- 
sented the  crime  extending  over  the  whole  period  of 
ten  years  of  what  I  have  said  amounted  not  to  the 
nature  of  an  agitation  only,  but  of  a  revolution.  The 
Attorney-General,  in  opening  the  case,  dwelt  greatly 
on  the  connexion  which  he  thought,  as  I  presume  he 
was  instructed,  he  would  be  able  to  establish  between 
the  naming  of  persons  in  speeches,  which  were  called 
denunciations,  and  the  naming  of  person^  in  resolu- 
tions of  the  Land  League.  And  before  I  proceed  to 
consider  the  evidence  of  the  magistrates,  I  wish  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  some  striking  figures 
in  this  regard.  Having  examined  the  evidence  of  the 
magistrates,  I  next  propose  to  consider  the  general 
evidence  as  it  relates  to  the  four  counties  of  Galway, 
Mayo,  Kerry,  and  a  part  of  Cork,  to  examine  very 
generally,  but  to  classify,  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
in  these  four  counties  in  a  way  which  I  hope  will 
give  your  Lordships  some  assistance  in  the  considera- 
tion of  that  branch  of  the  case.  My  learned  friend 
Mr.  Reid  has  been  at  enormous  pains  and  labour  with 
a  view  to  the  classification  of  that  evidence,  and, 
indeed,  to  a  complete  digest  of  the  body  of  the 
evidence.  The  course  I  shall  adopt,  then,  will  be  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  of  magistrates  ;  an 
examination  of  the  charges  of  crime  in  the  four 
counties  generally,apart  from  murders  ;  an  examination 
in  greater  or  less  detail  of  the  murders  ;  and,  finally, 
the  evidence  which  was  supposed  to  point  to  com- 
plicity on  the  part  of  any  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. First,  as  regards  any  connexion  between  the 
naming  or,  as  the  Attorney-General  would  call  it.  the 
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denunciation  of  persons  at  meetings.  There  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  Attorney- General  in  his  opening  69 
persons  whose  conduct  was — I  will  use  for  one 
moment  a  neutral  word — reprehended  ;  or  who  were 
referred  to  at  a  public  meeting.  Of  these  names,  as 
to  60  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  one  single 
atom  of  evidence; showing  that  any  crime  or  outrage 
followed  upon  any  reference  made.  Of  the  remaining 
nine  undoubtedly  there  is  evidence  that  they  were 
subjected  to  outrage,  and  three  of  the  nine  cases  I  am 
Borry  to  say  were  cases  of  murder.  But'When  I  come  to 
examine,  as  I  shall, under  the  head  of  murder,  the  con- 
nexion, the  alleged  connexion,  between  their  naming 
and  the  outr^e  which  followed  upon  it,  I  think  I  shall 
satisfy  your  Lordships  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
saying  that  between  the  naming  or  the  reference  or 
the  denunciation  and  the  outrage  there  is  the  relation 
existing  between  cause  and  effect.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
proceed  to  the  evidence  of  the  magistrates  and  of  the 
district  inspectors.  I  take  as  a  typical  case  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Plunkett,  and  I  examine  his' evi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  while  he,  like 
all  these  official  witnesses,  is  full  of  suspicion,  yet 
when  he  is  pressed  to  give  tangible  grounds  for  his 
opinion  he  fails  to  give  them.  I  was  not  here  when 
he  was  examined,  and  he  was  cross-examined  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Eeid.  On  page  2,005  of  the  short- 
hand-writer's notes  he  is  represented  as  saying,  "  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that^the  League  was  the  cause 
of  crime  because  where  the  League  was  weak  there 
was  not  muth  crime  ;  where  the  League  was  strong 
there  was  much  crime."  Pressed  to  say  how  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  in  particular  places  the  League 
was  weak  and  in  other  particular  places  it  was 
strong,  his  answer  is,  "  Because  in  one  case  there  was 
crime  and  in  the  other  case  there  was  not  crime."  So 
that  he  is^  arguing  completely  in  a  circle.  He  is 
asked  by  my  learned  friend  : — 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  facts  upon  which 
you  rely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  branches  were 
weak  in  the  three  districts  you  have  said  were  qniet.and 
three  strong,  for  example,  in  Castleisland  ?  Give  me 
the  facts  ? — What  I  rely  on  is  that  in  the  three  dis- 
tricts, wherever  there  was  a  branch  established  which 
had  any  vitality,  crime  invariably  followed,  and  in 
the  three  districts  named  there  was  little  or  no  crime 
up  to  the  time  I  speak  of. 

"  And,  therefore,  you  infer  that  the  Land 
League  was  weak  in  those  three  districts  and  strong 
in  the  other  ? — In  which  ? 

"  Strong  in  Castleisland  ? — Yes. 

' '  That  is  your  reason  ? — That  is  one  of  them. 

"  Of  course  you  have  more.  I  want  to  take 
them  one  by  one  i  but  that  is  one  reason  ? — Yes. 

' '  Now,  will  you  give  me  another  ? — Yes  ; 
the  other  has  been  received  from  private  informa* 
tion. 

"  About  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
different  branches  ? — About  the  action  of  the  different 
branches. 

"  I  will  ask  you  about  the  action  ia  a 
moment.    I  am  asking  you  your  ground  for  saying  the 


Land  League  was    strong   in    the  one  and  weak  in  the 
other.     Do  you  see  ? — Yes. 

"  You  have  given  me  one  reason  in  answer 
to  that.  What  is  the  other  ? — The  other  was  that 
whenever  they  thought  fit  to  denounce  a  man  he  in- 
variably suffered,  and  that  showed  their  strength." 
So  this  gentleman,  I  havenodoubt  honestlyenough,said 
just  the  same  as  the  official  witnesses  said  before  the 
Commission  of  1852,  when,  speaking  with  reference 
to  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  they  all  declared 
that  the  land  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disturbances,  which  they  ascribed  solely  to  the  action 
of  the  agitators  of  that  day.  So  Captain  Plunkett 
asserted  here,  but  when  he  is  pressed  all  he  has  to 
say  is  that  the  Land  League  was  weak  in  one  district 
because  there  was  less  crime  in  it,  and  strong  in 
another  district  because  there  was  more  crime  in  it. 
Beyond  his  allusion  to  private  information,  there  is 
no  tangible  ground  whatever  for  his  opinion,  and  now 
what  is  that  private  information  P  We  have  had, 
luckily  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  one  or 
two  examples  showing  the  character  of  that  private 
information.  As  to  the  private  information  that 
operated  on  the  mind  of.  Inspector  Davis,  we  know 
that  some  of  it  came  from  Thomas  O'Connor,  with 
reference  to  whom  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say 
hereafter.  The  informant  of  another  inspector  was 
the  man  Buckley,  a  very  disreputable  creature,  and 
then  there  is  the  most  illustrative  example  of  all — the 
informer  Coleman,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Cross- 
molina  -conspiracy,  and  who  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  nefarious  trafficking  in  crime  in  connexion  with 
a  man  named  Macaulay  was  in  regular  correspondence 
with  an  inspector.  It  is  very  important  to  notice 
that  with  the  exception  of  one  letter  there  is  not 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  correspondence 
any  suggestion,  direct  or  indirect,  that  the  Land 
League  had  anything  to  dowith  the  crime  committed.  The 
sole  suggestion  of  the  kind  is  that  in  relation  to  some 
matter,  which  I  cannot  recollect  precisely  at  this 
moment,  somebody  told  the  informer  that  £5  or  £10 
was  coming  from  the  Ladies'  Land  League.  With  that 
single  exception  there  is  not  a  reference  to  the  Land 
League  in  the  whole  of  the  story.  When  I  remind  your 
Lordships  that  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  referring 
the  Government  was  intensely  hostile  to  the  whole 
movement  and  to  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
when  I  remind  you  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  political  moment  to  that  Government 
to  procure  evidence  in  any  way  connecting  the 
League  in  a  direct  fashion  with  crime,  and  when  your 
Lerdships  recollect  further  the  temptations  to  which 
the  state  of  things  would  expose  men  who  could  be 
inHuenoed  by  cupidity,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
marvellous  that  in  the  whole  of  this  disreputable 
fellow's  evidence  there  is  not,  with  the  single 
exception  I  have  alluded  to, any  reference  to  the  Land 
League.  Excepting  the  evidence  of  Timothy  Horan 
as  to  the  cheque  for  £6  initialled  "  J.  F.,"  the 
evidence  of  Coleman  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
O'Connor,  Buckley,  lago,  and  Tobin,  there  is  not  any 
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syllable,  auy  statement  of  fact,in  support  of  the  broad 
allegation  made  by  the  Attorney-General  that  crime 
was  systematically  paid  for  by  or  at  the  instance 
of  the  Land  League.  A  further  general  observation 
which  I  have  to  make  in  connexion  with  this  class  of 
evidence  seems  to  me  to  bo  pregnant  with  meaning 
and  importance,  and  it  is  that  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  men  confessed  themselves  to  be  members  of 
some  secret  society,  and  that  with  hardly  an  exception 
tfiey  were  sworn  into  the  secret  society  as  a  kind  of 
preliminary  to  their  being  engaged  in  any  sort  of 
crime  or  outrage.  I  say  that  the  evidence  of  Captain 
Plunkett,  and  the  evidence  of  the  men  of  whom  he  is 
a  type,  affords  no  tangible  grounds,  certainly  no  legal 
grounds,  npon  which  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrive  can  be  defended  or  justified.  We  have  con- 
ducted our  case — if  it  be  a  rotten  one — we  have  con- 
ducted it  in  the  most  indiscreet  fashion  ;  for  every 
one  of  these  witnesses — Captain Flunkett  and  the  rest — 
have  been  asked  their  opinions  and  their  grounds  for 
them,  and  we  have  opened  doors,  of  which  they  cer- 
tainly availed  themselves,  for  the  ventilation  not  of 
evidence  of  facts,  but  of  suspicions  and  surmises. 
Now  I  take  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke.  Let 
me  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  course  which  that 
evidence  took.  ■  Near  the  end  of  the  cross-examination 
I  said  "  You  have  a  pile  of  papers  before  you," 
the  papers  in  question  constituting  the  private  dossier 
or  prieis  of  the  various  outrages  reported  to  him  by 
the  constables,  and  I  asked,  "  Can  you  produce  any 
one  case  which  justifies  your  suspicion  or  opinion  that 
there  is  a  connexion  between  the  Land  League  and 
crime?"  He  was  rather  unhappy  in  his  first  selection, 
because  he  produced  a  case  which  he  subsequently 
admitted  candidly  not  only  did  not  prove,  but  was 
inconsistent  with  the  view  which  he  had  put  forward.' 
Then  he  said  he  had  a  list  of  other  cases,  whereupon  I 
invited  him,  indiscreetly  if  the  case  I  am  supporting 
is  a  rotten  one,  to  lay  those  cases  before  your  Lord- 
ships, and  he  did  so  ;  but  I  say  that  a  more  rubbishy 
collection  of  cases  to  support  the  grave  allegations  of 
the  Attorney-General  could  not  be  presented.  Captain 
Slacke,  with  his  experience  of  the  affairs  of  eight 
counties,  was  permitted  to  justify  the  thesis  which  he 
was  advancing  by  the  production  of  any  group  of 
official  contemporaneous  records,  and  the  only  result 
was  an  exhibition  of  a  number  of  cases,  few  of  which 
had  any  favourable  bearing  in  support  of  his  conten- 
tion, but  all  of  which  were  trumpery  in  the  highest 
degree  as  evidence  in  support  of  the  very  serious 
charges  now  being  inquired  into.  Now  I  shall  present 
to  your  Lordships  a  general  account  of  the  outrages  in 
the  four  counties  which  I  have  mentioned.  In  Mayo 
— I  am  dealing  with  cases  with  reference  to  which  it 
was  sought  to  establish  connexion  with  the  League — 
in  Mayo  four  of  the  crimes  were  murders,  those  of 
Feerick,  Barrett,  Freely,  and  another.  The  remain- 
ing 21  cases  were  cases  of  firing  into  houses,  with  or 
without  actual  injury  resulting,  of  firing  at  the  person, 
or  of  boycotting   accompanied  in  some  instances  with 


violence,  often  trivial.  Of  these  21  cases  six — those 
of  Brown,  Scott,  the  two  Hogans,  Kirby,  and  Wood- 
occurred  in  the  Crossmolina  district,  and  are  referred 
to  in  the  evidence  of  Coleman,  and,  excepting  hia 
evidence,  there  is  none  to  connect  them  in  any  way 
with  the  League.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  Coleman's 
own  testimony  and  the  correspondence  between  hin^ 
and  Maeaulay  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  secret 
society  to  which  Coleman  belonged  were  not  only  not 
members  of,  but  were  opposed  to,  the  Land  LeagneJ 
So  much  for  six  out  of  these  21  cases.  Three  of  the 
remaining  cases  were  from  the  district  of  Swinford— ^ 
those  of  White,  Sloyne,  and  Hankin.  Ii^  not  one  of 
these  cases  is  any  ooimexion  shown  or  even  suggested 
between  an  outrageand  any  branch  of  the  League.  Whitff 
and  Sloyne  were  visited  by  the  same  party  on  the  samel 
night  in  February,  1882,  when  the  League  had  been 
suppressed.  In  Hankin's  caseno  date  at  all  is  given  for 
the  visit.  The  party  that  visited  him  was  obviously 
composed  of  moonlighters  who  were  in  no  way  con- 
nected  with  the  League.  Five  cases,  those  of  Connell, 
Fahy,  Maloney,  Sheridan,  and  Walsh,  were  outrages 
against  men  who  were  alleged  to  have  grabbed  land, 
and  again  no  connexion  is  shown  with  any  branch  of 
the  League.  Two  cases, those  of  Bingham  and  Carter, 
arose  out  of  the  landlord's  refusal  to  grant  abate- 
ments to  his  tenants,  and  in  Carter's  case  the  tenants 
afterwards  obtained  reductions  in  the  Land  Courts  and 
relief  under  the  Arrears  Act.  Again  no  connexion  is 
shown  with  the  Land  League.  Then  there  are  the 
three  cases  of  Captain  Boycott,  Farragher,  and 
Gildea,  which  are  grouped  together  as  being  con- 
nected one  with  another.  Captain  Boycott  is  famous 
because  he  has  added  anew  word  toEnglishdictionaries. 
I  think  it  right  to  say  of  him  that  he  gave  his 
evidence  without  the  slightest  malice  and  most  fairly. 
I  understand  that  he  is  exceedingly  popular  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  now  that  the  disturbance  is  passed  and 
gone,  and  1  believe  there  has  even  been  some  talk  of 
his  being  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament. 
Although  Captain  Boycott  suffered  considerable  annoy- 
ance and  trouble,  there  was,  I  am  happy  to  say,  no^ 
grievous  outrage  in  his  case,  and  the  annoyance  apJ 
parently  was  not  directed  against  him  personally,  but 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  acting  as  agent  for 
Lord  Erne,  between  whom  and  the  tenants  there  were 
disputes.  There  is,  lastly,  the  case  of  Smith  and 
M'Call.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  agent  of  Lord  Sligo,  and 
was  fired  at  when  collecting  rents.  The  outrage  is 
admitted  to  have  been  perpetrated  before  the  f oimda- 
tion  of  the  League.  Now,  I  have  gone  through  the 
Mayo  cases,  and  1  claim  to  have  made  a  fair  state- 
ment with  regard  to  them.  From  Cork  we  had  25 
cases,  including  one  murder.  Among  the  other  cases 
there  was  only  one  of  real  importance — ^the  case  of 
Mr.  Hegarty.  I  say  at  once  that  the  boycotting  of 
Mr.  Hegarty  is  not  in  my  opinion  defensible  in  any 
way.  It  is  a  very  bad  case,  by  far  the  worst  that  has 
come  before  your  Lordships,  and  I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  obsfrvations  upon  it.    Penhaps  your  Lordships 
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have  read  the  evidence  of  Canon  Griffin  before  tho 
Cowper  Commission,  That  evidence  and  the  evidence 
given  before  your  Lordships  by  Mr.  Hegarty  himself 
show  to  my  mind  clearly  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boycotting  was  a  personal  feeling  against  Mr. 
Hegarty,  He  was  a  man  of  very  humble  origin  who 
had  raised  himself — to  his  credit  be  it  said — and  he 
had  deliberately  chosen  his  side  in  this  great  con- 
troversy, and  that  side  was  the  landlords'  side.  He 
had  chosen  to  row  in  the  satee  boat  with  the  landlords 
and  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  class  from  which 
he  had  sprung.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  if  there 
never  had  been  a  Land  League,  Mr.  Hegarty 
would  still  have  been  an  object  of  popular 
animadversion.  Of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt 
when  the  part  which  he  took  in  his  character 
of  agent  in  certain  election  proceedings  in  1880 
is  remembered.  It  has  been  shown  that  members  of 
the  Land  League  did  take  part  in  this  boycotting,  and 
I  do  not  defend  them  ;  I  condemn  them  for  it  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hegarty's 
own  account;  the  president  of  the  Land  League 
opposed  the  boycotting.  So  strong,  however,  was  the 
prevailing  feeling  that  the  president  was  not  able  to 
prevent  it.  I  have  said  that  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  League  took  part  in  the  boycotting,  and  that 
is  true  ;  but  you  mast  bear  in  mind  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  people  in  Millstreet  were  members 
of  the  League,  and  therefore,  if  there  was  this  feeling 
against  Mr.  Hegarty,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that 
members  of  the  League  should  be  found  sharing  in  its 
manifestation.  The  next  group  of  cases  in  Cork  may 
be  described  as  the  Ballydehob  cases.  They  are  those 
of  Cameron,  Mr.  Swanton,  Sullivan,  Copthorne,  Mrs. 
Eaycroft,  Daly,  and  Attridge.  The  brevity  of  the 
eridence  of  those  witnesses  will  show  that  there  was 
nothing  very  serious  in  it,  and  it  discloses  no  con- 
nexion between  the  outrages  and  the  Land  League. 
But  we  now  have  a  piece  of  negative  evidence  which 
I  think  of  considerable  importance  as  throwing  light 
'ipon  these  cases  and  others.  Your  Lordships  will  see, 
if  you  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Inspector  Eoyse,  that 
a  search  was  made  on  January  11, 1883,  at  the  office  of 
the  local  League.  A  raid  was  made,  and  the 
triumphant  police  officer  walked  off  with  all  the 
books  and  papers  that  he  could  find.  Those  documents 
have  been  produced  solemnly  in  this  Court,  but  is 
there  anything  in  them  to  suggest  that  the  local 
League  was  using  for  the  purposes  of  its  agitation  the 
machinery  of  crime  or  outrage  ?  Is  there  anything  in 
these  documents,  individually  or  collectively,  which 
would  lead  any  reasonable,  fair,  and  candid  man  to 
any  such  conclusion  ? 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  re-assembling. 

Sir  C.  Ru^ell  resumed: — Before  I  pass  from  Cork, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  observation  with  regard  to 
Hegarty's  case.  It  is  one  case  in  which  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  parish  priest.  Canon  Griffin,  took  no 
part  in  the  League,  and  was  hostile  to  it,  though   he 


admits  in  cross-examination  the  state  of  things  in  that 
part.  On  page  1,379  he  says  .- — "  There  was  very 
great  distress  ;  there  were  very  large  sums  given,  and 
I  think  there  would  have  been  great  distress 
were  it  not  for  these  sums,  which  were  given." 
After  taying  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  re- 
duction being  refused,  he  says  : — "  I  considered 
that  reductions  were  absolutely  necessary,  I  con- 
sidered in  fact  that  previous  to  the  agitation  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  lands  about  Millstreet  were 
entirely  too  over-rented."  I  think  I  may  fairly  make 
this  observation,  that  if  Canon  Griffin,  as  the  parish 
priest,  had  taken,  as  other  priests  did,  an  active  part 
in  guiding  the  League,  rather  than  assuming  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  it,  he  might  have  eifected  some 
good.  I  pass  now  to  Galway.  Evidence  was  given  of 
42  cases  of  outrage  and  crime,  of  which  unhappily  12 
were  murders.  In  most  of  these  cases  connexion  with 
the  local  branch  of  the  League  was  either  not 
asserted  by  any  witness,  or  in  many  instances  was 
expressly  disclaimed  by  the  witnesses.  Now,  some 
of  these  cases  were  remarkable.  I  will'refer  to  the 
case  of  Kafferty,  who  was  carded  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1880,  and  the  Attorney-General,  in  his  opening,  sug- 
gested that  that  was  in  consequence  of  a  speech  which 
was  made  two  months  afterwards.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  be  used  that  language,  but  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  a  mistake  ;  but  in  fact  the  speech  in  question  was 
not  made  until  July  25,  1880,  the  carding  being 
on  the  27th  of  May  of  the  same  year.  Then 
there  was  the  case  (p.  620)  of  Connair,  whose 
house  was  burned,  and  it  was  suggested  that  he  was 
threatened  for  paying  his  rent.  I  think  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  he  had  so  stated  to  tho  police- 
man or  whoever  it  was  had  taken  his  evidence,  but  in 
Court  he  denied  it.  Then  there  are  the  cases  of 
Fallon,  p.  596  ;  Corless,  p.  602 ;  Leonard,  p.  617  ;  W. 
Conway,  p.  630 ;  Morgan,  p.  826  ;  and  Pat  Sullivan,  p. 
844.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  is  there  any  suggestion  of 
the  connexion  of  the  League.  Then  there  is  the  case  of 
Hoarty  (p.  757),  He  was  a  Land  Leaguer,  and  yet  was 
moonlighted.  He  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the 
Land  League  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  is  observable  that  several  persons  were  tried  and 
punished  for  that  moonlighting  expedition  on  him,  and 
none  of  them — I  believe  I  am  correct — were  shown  to 
be  Land  Leaguers.  Then  there  are  the  cases  of  Small, 
p.  635 ;  Hughes,  p.  676  ;  and  Lyden,  p.  686.  Those  are 
cases  of  simple  boycotting,  where  there  was  no 
violence,  and  where  the  boycotting  was  not  of  any 
great  severity.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Onan,  p. 
663,  and  of  Conway,  p.  836.  In  these  cases  the  out- 
rage was  condemned  and  denounced,  as  in  one  or 
two  of  the  other  cases.  Then  there  are  the  cases  con- 
nected with  Mrs.  Blake,  of  Byndvale.  Both  of  these 
cases  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  harshness 
of  the  conduct  of  the  landlord,  and  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Blake's  case.  Mrs. 
Blake,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  was  a  lady  who 
gave   ber   evidence    with   a   good   deal   of   animus. 
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not,  perhaps,  unnatural  if  her  story  is  a  true 
one.  She  was  the  lady  whose  herd  referred  to 
her  as  "  her  royal  honour, ' '  a  ourious  expres- 
Bion  of  the  servility  to  which  the  people  have 
been  reduced.  I  put  this  forward  as  showing  that 
there  were  causes  outside  the  land  agitation  fnr  her 
condition.  I  know  the  district  well,  and  more 
miserably  clad  creatures  you  could  not  find. 
The  great  majority  live  to  a  great  extent  upon 
relief  funds,  and  Mrs.  Blake  assisted  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund,  and  contributed  not  one  farthing 
towards  it.  Ryndvale,  where  this  lady  lives,  is 
close  to  Letterfrack,  and  Letterfraok  was  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  the  Lydens.  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect that  that  murder  was  one  for  which  one  of 
the  Walshes  paid  the  penalty  of  death,  and  he  was  the 
son  of  a  tenant  who  had  been  evicted  by  a  neighbour- 
ing landlord  named  Graham.  The  story  of  the 
informer  Mannion  was  supplemented  later  on 
by  the  story  of  a  boy  who,  as  he  said,  had 
been  too  young  to  be  sworn  into  a  secret  society. 
He  spoke  of  meetings  of  this  body,  all  of  them 
with  the  exception  of  this  boy  sworn  members  of 
a  secret  society,  and  Mannion  said  that  the  meet- 
ings at  the  house  of  the  widow  Walsh,  the  mother  of 
the  boy  who  was  banged  for  the  murder  of  the  Lydens, 
were, lorscoth, Land  League  meetings.  No  reason  was 
shown  for  suggesting  anything  of  the  kind.  None 
of  these  men  had  any  connexion  with  the  League,  and 
it  is  an  absolute  invention  to  suggest  that  any 
Land  League  meeting  was  held  in  her  bouse. 
Now  as  regards  Galway  there  is  nndoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  wide  existence  and  intensity  of 
distress,  and  the  small  efforts  that  were  made 
by  the  landlords  to  relieve  it.  Further,  Wood- 
ford is  in  Galway,  and  some  of  the  worst  murders 
have  been  committed  in  connexion  with  Lord  Clanxi- 
carde,  and  the  management  of  his  estate,  whose  con- 
duct has,  I  believe,  been  described  by  his  own 
counsel  as  "devil's  work."  I  spoke  of  the  occasional 
gleams  of  intelligence  that  passed  over  the  conduct 
of  The  Times  with  reference  to  Irish  matters,  and 
this  was  one  ;  I  can  refer  |your  Lordships  to  an 
article  relating  to  Lord  Clanricarde  and  bis  re- 
lations with  his  tenants  which  contains  language  as 
strong  as  anything  which  has  been  imputed  to  the 
Irish  members.  So  much  for  Galway.  The  next 
evidence  relates  to  Kerry,  in  which  65  outrages,  in- 
cluding 11  murders,  were  proved  in  the  period  ex- 
tending over  the  ten  years  with  which  this  inquiry  has 
to  deal,  but  six  of  those  murders  only  have  been 
given  in  evidence  in  the  course  of  this  case.  These, 
of  course,  I  will  deal  with  separately.  Here,  again, 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  same  observation  has  to  be 
made.  The  alleged  connexion  of  the  Land  League  was 
either  disclaimed  by  the  witnesses  or  not  suggested, 
or  where  suggested  in  the  evidence  of  official  witnesses, 
such  as  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Davis,  it  is  put  forward 
as  a  matter  of  opinion  or  suspicion,  of  which  no  tan- 
gible evidence  is  offered.    That  will  be   found  in  the 


cases  of  Bay,  p.  861  ;  Clifford,  p.  864  ;  Pat  Sullivan, 
p.  891  ;  Dennis  M'Carthy,  p.  901  ;  Williams,  p.  910 ; 
DowIing,p.  912;  and  Prenderville,  p.  916.  Then  there 
is  the  case  of  Brown,  p.  1,156,  where  there  was  the 
intervention  of  the  League  after  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted, and, as  I  am  instructed,  there  was  no  League 
in  existence  in  Castleisland  at  the  date  of  the  actual 
outrage.  Then  there  are  the  cases  of  Donahoe, 
p.  1,163  ;  Cronin,  p.  1,206  ;  and  Sheehy,  p. 
1,261.  Then  there  is  another  group  of  outrages — the 
Anniscaul group, referred  to  in  pp.  1,197—1,205.  They 
are  cases  of  boycotting,  some  of  them  of  violence  ; 
none  of  them  serious.  Your  lordships  will  recollect 
that  Sergeant  Shea,  who  was  called  to  prove  them, 
admitted  that  the  district  of  Anniscaul  was  free  from 
serious  crime.  Then  there  is  the  evidence  of  the 
throe  informers,  O'Connor,  Buckley,  and  Tobin. 
O'Connor  is  the  only  witness  who  has  said  anything 
tending  to  implicate  any  of  the  prominent  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  cause  by  name.  He  has 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  T.  Harrington,  and 
therefore  that  evidence  will  be  dealt  with.  The 
evidence  of  Buckley  and  Tobin  will  also  be  more 
fully  dealt  with  hereafter,  when  your  Lordships 
have  the  evidence  on  both  sides  before  yon.  I  would 
now  only  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  the  evidence 
of  Buckley  and  Tobin,  as  well  as  that  of  O'Connor, 
stands  without  any  substantial  corroboration,  because 
the  only  kind  of  corroboration  given  merely  pointed  to 
showthat  occurrences — i.e., outrages  or  moonlighting— 
such  as  O'Connor  had  spoken  of  had  in  fact  occurred, 
but  no  one  was  called  whose  evidence  amounted  to 
corroboration  in  the  sense  that  he  had  been  present  or 
took  part  in  the  outrages  described.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  that  extraordinary  story 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Boche  and  the  pistol, 
in  which  Buckley  said  that  he  went  up  to 
Mr.  Boche  with  the  intention  of  murdering  him,  and 
pulled  the  trigger  five  or  six  times  ;  and  yet,  in  view 
of  this,  the  magistrate  treated  it  as  a  matter  to  be 
adequately  met  by  calling  upon  him  to  give  bail  to 
keep  the  peace  for  12  months,  while  by  his  statemenii 
it  was  distinctly  a  murderous  attempt  and  an  offence 
which,  according  to  Buckley's  suggestion,  he  had  been 
instigated  by,  certain  members  of  the  local  branch  of 
the  League  to  commit.  Again  I  repeat  that,  with  the 
exception  of  those  informers  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  tends 
directly  or  indirectly  to  suggest  that  by  either 
the  central  branch  or  any  local  branch  was  one 
farthihg  of  money  paid  in  connexion  with  any 
crime  or  outrage  of  anv  description  whatever.  I  have 
further  to  remark  as  regards  Kerry  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  League  was  weak,  secret  societies  were 
undoubtedly  strong,  especially  in  Castleisland,  and  I 
will  call  your  Lordships'  attention  also  to  the  fact  of 
very  frequent  denunciation  of  crime — apparently 
sincere,  earnest,  hearty  denunciation  of  crime — in  the 
local  paper,  the  Kerry  Sentinel.  Lastly,  I  would  call 
attention  to  perhaps    the  '  most  extraordicary   fact  of 
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all,  that  while  there  have  been  manypersons  prosecated 
and  many  persons  punished  in  connexion  with  moon- 
]ightingoutragesinKerry,whiletherehave  been  some  men 
punished — though  that  is  rare— who  are  said  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Land  League,  thSre  is  no  case  of  any 
member  of  the  Land  League  in  an  official  position- 
president,  treasurer,  vice-president,  or  secretary — 
who  has  ever  been  charged  in  connezion  with  crime. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  murders.  I  am  about 
to  deal  with  those  crimes  as  to  which  evidence  has 
been  given  before  your  Lordships,becanBe,so  far  as  the 
mere  schedule  of  such  crimes  is  concerned  as  to  which 
no  evidence  has  been  given  connecting  them  with  the 
League,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  into  them. 
These  murders  in  point  of  time  are  distributed  thus— 
In  1880,  three  murders  ;  in  1881,  seven  ;  in  1882, 
12  ;  in  1883,  none  ;  in  1884,  none  ;  in  1885,  two  ; 
in  1886,  one  ;  in  1887,  none  ;  ia  1888,  one — a  total 
of  26  murders,  of  which  evidence  has  been  given. 
About  half  of  these  murders  were  committed  while 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  in  prison.  I  will 
now  examine  the  cases,  taking  them  by  counties.  In 
Cork  there  was  one,  and  only  one — the  case  of  John 
Began.  The  outrage  was  committed  on  December  29, 
1885.  In  this  case  the  Attorney-General  said  he 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  the  members  of  the  Land 
League  were  engaged  in  the  outrage.  Now,  what  is 
the  evidence.  Began  was  sub-tenant  of  one  Sullivan, 
who  was  evicted  in  1880.  Began  continued  in  his  ten- 
ancy and  got  part  of  Sullivan's  land.  Not  until  1885 
was  the  outrage.  It  is  said  that  a  few  days  before 
the  outrage — about  a  fortnight  before — a  crowd  came 
on  Began's  farm,  shouted,  and  called  him  "  land- 
grabber."  That  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  case  of  John  Began,  except  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Attorney-General  to  connect  the 
League  with  the  crime  by  showing  that  the  president 
of  the  local  Land  League,  who  was  the  parish  priest, 
would  not  visit  the  murdered  man's  relatives."  It  was 
proved  that  the  reason  why  the  priest  did  not  visit 
the  familywas  because  lie  had  sent  his  curate  instead. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  connecting  either 
the  local  League  or  any  individuals  belonging  to  the 
League  with  this  shameful  crime.  The  next  is  county 
Slayo,  and  the  first  case  is  that  of  Feerick,  who  was 
shot  on  June  29,  1880,  and  died  on  August  15.  He 
was  agent  for  a  landlord  named  Browne.  The  Attor- 
ney-General, in  opening,  referred  to  a  meeting  on 
the  2d  or  3d  of  May,  1880,  at  Irishtown,  at  which 
Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  Davitt  spoke.  No  reference, 
direct  or  indirect,  was  made  to  Feerick  at  that 
meeting,  nor  at  any  other  meeting  held  in  connexion 
with  the  League.  There  were  meetings  at  Ballyglass 
and  other  places,  but  no  reference  whatever  was  made 
at  them  to  Feerick.  I  challenge  reference  to  any 
meetings  where  it  is  suggested  any  such  reference 
was  made.  It  appears  that  this  unfortunate  man  had 
been  a  party  to  the  evictions  of  one  Gellatley  in  1879 
and  this  had  created  a  very  bitter  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  his  neighbours.  That,  my  Lords,  is  the  whole 


case  before  the  occurrence  of  this  most  unhappy  out« 
rage.  I  quite  agree  that  certain  events  followed 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  stigmatized — I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  speech  wtiich  a  man  named  Scrab 
Nally  delivered  about  Feerick  at  the  very  time  he 
was  Jying  wounded.  It  was  most  condemnable,  and 
I  would  desire  in  as  strong  language  as  I  can  use  to 
denounce  it.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  language 
on  this  occasion  was  not  used  at  a  Land  League 
meeting,  and  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  it 
was.  I  admit  that  the  fact  that  such  language  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  people  while  a  man  was 
lying  stricken  shows  a  very  bad  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  people  which  every  one  must  earnestly  regret. 
That  is  the  whole  case,  except  that  the  solicitor  who 
defended  a  certain  man  charged  with  the  ofience  was 
instructed  by  some  one  connected  with  the  League — I 
think  it  is  said  by  the  chairman  or  president  of  the  local 
League.  But  this  man  was  acquitted,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  say  after  that  fact  has  been  established  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  or  to  be  condemned  in  taking 
that  course.  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  previously  to 
the  general  view  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  prevailed 
as  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  a  sad  thing  it  is 
that  it  should  exist.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  case, 
with  this  addition,  that  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
outrage  it  was,  as  your  Lordships  will  have  proved, 
denounced  strongly  at  the  Laud  League  by  Father 
Cavanagh.  The  next  is  the  case  of  Luke  Dillon,  of 
Ballyhaunis.  He  was  a  tenant  on  an  estate,  and 
the  reason  suggested  for  his  murder  was  that  he 
had  assisted  at  certain  evictions  on  his  landlord's 
estate.  His  son  received  a  threatening  notice,  but 
it  is  in  contrast  with  the  last  case  that  universal 
sympathy  seems  to  have  been  shown  to  Dillon's  family 
after  his  murder.  In  the  evidence  his  funeral  is  de- 
scribed as  a  large  one,  the  neighbours  being  kind  and 
sympathetic.  Moreover,  it  is  suggested — I  do  not  say 
more — that  Luke  Dillon  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
about  with  him  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  that 
on  the  occasion  in  question  he  was  found  in  the  road 
with  no  money  at  all,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  people 
the  outrage  was  otherwise  than  agrarian.  If  I  am 
right,  neither  in  the  examinations  nor  the  cross-exami- 
nations of  the  witnesses  in  that  case  is  there  one  tittle 
of  evidence  connecting  the  Land  League  or  any  mem- 
ber of  it  with  that  murder.  The  next  case  is  that  of 
Patrick  Friely,  of  Blaekloughbay,  the  son  of 
David  Friely,  the  poor  old  man  called  before  your 
Lordships,  to  whom  my  sympathy  went  out  very  natur- 
ally. Notwithstanding  his  great  sorrow  and  trouble, 
this  old  man  earnestly  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Land  Leaguehad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  son's 
death.  It  appears  that  his  son's  death  eanje  about  in 
this  way.  He  was  visited  by  a  party  of  moonlighters, 
or  some  such  class.  He  escaped,  but  his  son  was 
taken  by  them  and  shot.  He  went  on  to  say  that  all 
his  neighbours  paid  rent  as  well  as  be,  that  he  was  ^ 
member  and  on  the  committee  of  the  Land  League, 
and  that  the  murder  was  denounced  by   the  League 
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and  by  the  Catholic  priest  and  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.  It  appears  that  the  Archbishop  came  down 
specially  in  view  of  this  crime  and  denounced  it  very 
strongly  ;  he  seems  tu  entertain  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  in  any  sense  a  Land  League  outrage.  The 
next  case  is  that  of  Thomas  Barrett,  who  had  done 
nothing  calculated  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  dislike 
of  his  neighbours  except  taking  some  grazing  land 
which  a  man  named  Keilly  had  given  up.  The  sug- 
gestion made  in  cross-ezamination  is  that  Barrett  had 
made  some  reference  to  the  murder  of  a  man  called 
Carter  which  had  happened  some  years  before.  His 
widow  was  cross-examined  and  stated  that  up  to  the 
date  of  her  husband's  murder  she  never  received  any 
unkindness  from  her  neighbours  and  thought  she  was 
on  good  terms  with  everybody.  She  admitted  that  her 
husband  had  said  that  some  particular  man  had  shot 
Carter.  She  was  asked,  "  Did  your  husband  tell  you 
whether  he  had  been  saying  that  elsewhere  to  many 
people  ?"  She  replied,  "  I  never  heard  him  Say  that 
except  at  the  time."  She  was  again  asked,  "  Did  he 
tell  you  that  he  had  said  anything  of  the  kind  at  the 
fair  ?"  and  her  answer  was,  "  I  don't  know  whether 
he  did  or  not.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  of  the 
kind  except  on  this  occasion."  Here,  again,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  connect  the  Land  League  with  this 
man's  death.  Now  I  come  to  one  case  which  from  the 
circumstances  and  the  position  of  the  unhappy 
victim  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention — I  mean 
the  case  of  Lord  Mountmorres.  That  took  place  on 
September  26,  1880. 

Me.  J03TICE  A.  L.  Smith.— That  was  in  Qalway, 
was  it  not  ? 

SiE  C.  Russell.— -Yes,  my  Lord,  I  am  now  dealing 
with  Galway.  Broadly  put,  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  saying  that  upon  the  facts  as  proved  the 
murder  was  agrarian  at  all.  Lord  Mountmorres's 
property,  as  your  Lordships  will  see  by  the  evidence, 
is  very  small  ;  he  had  but  11  tenants,  and  his 
rental  was  something  like  iS50  a  year.  He 
lived  in  a  very  small  way,  and  yoar  Lordships 
will  probably  hear  some  evidence  as  to  his  mode 
of  life,  and  how  he  frequented  places  in  the  neighbottr- 
hood,  and  the  character  of  the  life  he  led.  He  Lad 
been  under  police  protection  from  August,  1879,  and 
the  hostility  against  him,  in  the  opinion  of  those  in 
the  neighbourhood,  was  not  based  on  agrarian  reasons 
at  all,  but  had  relation  to  his  conduct  as  a  magi- 
strate. Other  causes  were  suggested  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  pursue.  The  only  evidence  suggesting  con- 
nexion with  the  Land  League,  if  connexion  it  can 
properly  be  said  to  be,  was  the  evidence  of  the  in- 
former Michael  Burke.  He  was  a  man  who  formerly 
worked  at  Jarrow,  in  the  north  of  England.  He  joined 
a  Ribbon  Society  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
backwards  and  forwards  at  stated  intervals  to  the 
north  of  England.  His  story  was  that  there  was  a 
secret  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Pat  Kearney,  a 
publican,  in  Clonbur,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Land 
League,    He   stated   that    it   was   arranged  between 


Kearney  and  two  other  persons  whose  names  he  men- 
tioned that  this  murder  should  be  committed.  Burke 
took  no  part  in  the  tragedy  himself  and  was  not  there. 
He  did  not  know,  therefore,  from  his  own  knowledge 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  but  from  what  took 
place  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  Kearney's 
publichouse  he  mentioned  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  were  mixedup  with  the  murder,  who,hesaid,  were 
connected  with  the  Land  League.  His  meaning  was 
to  convey  that  Kearney,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Land  League,  was  the  plotter  and  the  contriver  of  the 
crime.  This  witness  professed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Land  League,  but  before  I  read  his  evidence,  my  Lords, 
I  wish  to  remind  you  of  one  fact.  It  is  this,  that 
wliile  Burke  himself  was  taken  up  and  charged  with 
the  murder  and  afterwards  released  because  there  was 
no  evidence  forthcoming  against  him,  Kearney,  upon 
whom  he  now  desires  to  fix  complicity,  was  never 
taken  up  or  charged  at'all.  And  that  is  not  all.  This 
man  who  was  induced  to  come  before  your  Lordships 
and  give  this  account  was  reminded  by  the  policeman 
who  had  been  looking  after  him  that  he  (Burke)  was 
in  peril  over  this  murder.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
man  like  Burke,  or  of  some  analogous  class,  if  he 
could  have  shifted  the  blame  of  the  murder  on  to 
Kearney,  and  so  saved  his  own  wretched  neck, 
would  not  have  done  so  when  he  was  in  custody  ? 
As  regards  Kearney,  I  refer  your  Lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  John  Farrell.  He  is  asked  to  say  simply 
that  he  recollects  that  on  the  day  of  the  murder 
Burke  was  in  fact  in  Kearney's  publichouse.  That  is 
supposed  to  be  corroboration  of  Burke.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  Kearney  being  in  the  streets  on  the 
occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Clonbur,  In  cross-exa- 
mination he  described  Kearney  as  in  the  streets  with 
certain  persons  marching  in  procession  with  imita- 
tion guns.  "  About  that  time,"  he  said,  "  we  were 
looking  up  evidence.  Burke  was  suspected,  Kearney 
never  was  suspected.  I  saw  Lord  Mountmorres  fre- 
quently going  into  Kearney's  publichouse.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  time  that  the  ill-feeling  against  Lord 
Mountmorres  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  land,  but  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  that  he  was  giving  information 
to  Dublin  Castle."  Then,  my  Lords,  this  occurs, 
which  is  not  without  significance.  He  is  asked  if  in 
his  judgment  the  murder  had  anything  to  do  with 
agrarian  or  land  disputes  or  causes.  The  Attorney- 
General  objected  to  the  question  and  it  was  not 
pressed.  I  say,  therefore,  as  regards  this  case,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  worth  anything  to  connect  it 
with  the  Land  League.  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships 
Burke's  own  account.  He  said: — "  I  do  not  know  the 
society  I  joined.  I  cannot  name  any  others  who  were 
along  with  me.  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
societies  for  five  or  six  years.  I  cannot  say  who 
asked  me  to  attend  the  Land  League.  I  attended  a 
few  meetings,  but  I  cannot  say  where  they  were.  I 
will  not  swear  the  meetings  were  at  Kearney's.  I 
will  not  swear  whether  they  were  Land  League  meet- 
ings  or   not.     I  will  not  swear  that  any  one  told  me 
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there  was  a  Land  League  at  Clonbor  at  that  t^me, ' ' 
and  so  on.  I  say,  therefore,  that  as  regards  this 
horrible  murder  of  Lord  Mountmorres  there  is  no 
connexion  with  the  Land  League  at  all.  My  learned 
friend  Mr.  Beid  reminds  me  of  the  kind  of  character 
this  man  had.  Although  he  took  no  part  in  the  murder 
himself,  although  he  knew  of  this  infernal  design,  he 
did  nothing  whatever  to  warn  Lord  Mountmorres.  The 
next  case,  my  Lords,  is  the  case  of  the  Lydons-,  near 
Letterfrack.  I  should  like, however,  before  I  pass  from 
the  last  case  to  point  out  that  on  October  S,  1880,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  branch  of  the  League  nearest  to 
Clonbur,  Father  Eglington  denounced  the  murder 
strongly,  and  on  that  point  I  refer  ypur  Lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  O'Mally,  the  polioe-ponstable.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  witnesses,  one  of  the  police  short- 
hand writers.  As  to  the  case  of  the  Lydons,  it  is 
shortly  this — a  very  sad  and  simple  story.  It  appears 
that  a  landlord  named  Grrabam  had  some  land  sloping 
down  to  a  bay.  He  had  a  tenant  of  the  name  of 
Walsh.  That  tenant  was  evicted,  and  these  poor 
people,  the  Lydons,  were  simply  there  herding  the 
cattle  of  Graham  on  that  land.  Walsh  continued  to 
live  in  a  cottage  close  by  on  the  road  side.  My 
Lords,  it  really  is  enough  to  say  in  reference  to  this 
case  that  it  was  proved  to  be  an  act  of  individual 
Vengeance.  One  son  of  the  evicted  tenant — a  widow 
—was  tried  and  hanged  for  the  murder,  and  another 
son  of  hers  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  being  con- 
nected with  the  milrder  of  a  police-constable  engaged 
in  getting  up  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Lydons. 
The  evidence  of  Mannion,  the  informer,  who 
attempted  to  pass  himself  off  before  your  Lordships  as 
a  member  of  the  Land  League,  is  very  important.  He 
himself  was  charged  with  Lydon's  murder.  He  was 
imprisoned,  and  was  only  let  out  when  his  mind  gave 
way.  He  Said  — "  I  never  heard  of  Fenianism 
before  1880.  We  knew  one  another  by  secret  signs. 
I  got  a  Laud  League  card.  I  cannot  swear  there 
was  a  Land  League  in  Letterfrack  in  1880.  The 
son  of  the  evicted  tenant  was  hanged  for  the  murder." 
Then  in  re-examination  the  attempt  made  to  set 
him  up  was  rather  remarkable.  He  says  : — "  1 
never  went  to  Mrs.  Walsh's  before  I  got  a  Land 
League  card.  1  went  because  I  was  a  sworn  mem- 
ber of  the  League  I  suppose,  or  whatever 
they  were."  Here  is  a  man,  my  Lords,  who  says  "  I 
do  not  know  who  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
League  was,  '  and  yet  he  is  put  forward  to  sup- 
ply a  connecting  link  between  outrage  and  the  League. 
It  is  quite  proper  that  I  should  make  it  appear  that 
Thomas  Heanne  was  called  to  corroborate  Mannion. 
Your  Lordships  will  probably  recollect  him.  He  was 
a  boy  who  said  he  was  too  young  to  be  sworn  into  a 
secret  society.  I  will  call  aittentiou  to  this  part  of 
his  evidence  : — 

"  Do  you  know  Father  McAndrew  ? — I  do. 
"  The  parish  priest  ? — Yes.  ■    - 

"  Was  Father  McAndrew  the  president  of  the  Land 
League  7 — I  did  not  bear  him. 


"He  was  not  the  president  of  the  League  that  met  at 
Walsh's  ?— Well,  I  am  not  sure. 

"  Fint  of  all,  did  he  overtake  the  chair  at  Walsh's  ? 
—No,  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

'*  Or  did  you  ever  see  him  at  Walsh's  ?— No." 
He  was  also  asked  in  the  most  solemn  wsy  by  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Atkinson  as  to  whether,  when  he 
attended  the  meeting,  there  was  a  motion  that  some 
one  should  take  the  chair,  and  whether  some  resolu- 
tion was  passed.  So  much  for  the  case  of  the  Lydons. 
The  next  is  the  case  of  James  Conners.  This  was  the 
case  in  which  the  widow  told  a  story  which  seemed 
inexplicable.  She  said  that  on  the  road  her  husband 
was  shot.  No  doubt  that  was  perfectly  true.  She 
also  said  that  she  knew  that  the  three  men  who  com- 
mitted the  murder  were  members  of  the  Land  League. 
Only  two  of  the  three  were  in  fact  charged  or  tried, 
and  both  of  them  were  acquitted,  and  it  now  seems— I 
believe  evidence  of  the  fact  will  be  forthcoming,  at 
least,  so  I  am  instructed — that  thefacts  are  that, when 
asked  after  the  occurrence  by  the  magistrate  whether 
she  could  identify  any  of  the  persons,  she  said 
"  No,"  and  that  after  the  expiry  of  some  nine 
months  she  swore  to  (wo  of  the  persons.  In  connexion 
with  this  poor  woman's  evidence  I  will  read  the 
following  :— 

"Had  you  known  the  men  before  ;  did  you  know  the 
men  before  this  outrage  ? — I  did. 

"  Knew  them  trell  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

"  Were  they  tried  ?— Yes. 

"  Did  you  give  evidence  against  them  ? — Yes. 

"  Were  they  convicted  or  acquitted  ? — Acquitted  ; 
they  were  acquitted. 

"  What  were  the  names  of  the  three  men  ?  I  shall 
want  to  show  my  Lord  they  were  prominent  members 
of  the  League  f — One,  Keogh  ;  one,  Byan. 

"  Who  was  the  other  ? — I  do  not  know." 
I  want,  my  Lords,  to  point  out  the  hardships  of 
the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  in  this  matter. 
If  it  be,  as  I  am  instructed  it  is,  true  that  this 
poor  woman  before  the  magistrate  said  she  could  not 
identify  these  persons,  and  that  it  was  not  until  nine 
months  afterwards  that  she  said  she  could,  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  tLat  no  Judge  would  allow  a  jury 
to  act  on  such  evidence.  My  learned  friend  Mr. 
Murphy,  perfectly  bond  fide,  I  doubt  not,  though  his 
instructions  were  remarkably  unreliable,  says,  "  I 
shall  want  to  show  your  Lordships  that  they  were  prO" 
minent  members  of  the  League  " — these  men  who 
were  charged  and  acquitted — and  with  that  view  the 
witness  Hughes,  a  police  constable,  was  called,  and 
his  examination  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Do  you  know  where  John  Conners,  who  was 
murdered,  lived  ?  Do  you  know  his  farm  ?— Yes, 
James  Conners. 

"  How  far  is  that  from  Murty  Hynes'  farm  ? — It  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

"Do  you  know  a  man  named  O'Halloran,  who  had  a 
house  in  Kiltulla  ?— Yes. 

"  Have  you  seen  meetings  taking  place  at  that 
house  ? — Yes,  and  on  his  farm  of  land.  Generally 
when  meetings  used  to  take  place  in  Kiltulla  it  wai 
on  his  land  they  used  to  be  held. 
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"  What  meetitjgs  were  they  ?— Meetings  of  the  Land 
League,  public  meetings. 

"Have    yon  seen  banners    and    cards    in  the  hats  of 

people  who  attended  ? — Yes. 

,     "  And  heard  the  speeches   which  were  delivered  ? — 
Yes,  some  of  them. 

"  Do  you  know  the  three  men  mentioned  by  Julia 
Conners  in  her  evidence  as  having  been  those  who 
attacked  her  husband,  John  Eiley,  Patrick  Keogh, 
and  Edward  Fahy  ? — Yes. 

"  Have  you  seen  any  of  them  attending  those  Land 
League  meetings  ? — Yes,  invariably  they  attended  the 
meetings  there,  some  of  them  with  Land  League  cards 
in  their  hats. 

"Did  they  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  meetings  ?— 
Well,  I  never  saw  them  on  the  platform.  I  saw 
them  in  the  crowd. 

"  With  Laud  League  cards  in  their  hats  ? — Yes." 
So  that  the  fact  of  the  men  having  cards  in  their  hats 
and  attending  a  meeting,  which  may  have  nnmbered 
6,000  people,  is  put  forward  as  the  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  they  were  prominent  members  of  the 
Land  League.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  next  case  is  that 
of  Peter  Dempsey,  who  was  also  murdered  under  sad 
circumstances.  This  was  a  case  arismg  out  of  the 
eviction  of  a  man  named  Birmingham,  whose  name  you 
may  recollect.  He  was  shown  in  the  evidence  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  his  little  holding  all  his  life. 
He  was  then  70  years  of  age,  and  his  family  had  lived 
there  before  him  for  years  and  years.  He  was  evicted, 
and  the  farm  was  taken  by  a  man  called  Marty 
Hynes,  in  relation  to  whose  course  of  conduct  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Matthew  Harris,  one  of  the 
parties  accused,  took  strong  action.  The  result  was 
that  at  a  Land  League  meeting  held  on  September  19, 
1880,  Murty  Hynes  gave  up  the  farm  and  the  unfortu- 
nate man  Peter  Dempsey  took  it.  The  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  spoke  was  on  September 
19,  1880,  but,  as  I  am  instructed,  he  did  not  take 
any  action  or  part  in  the  matter  after  that  date. 
And  that  was — I  have  not  read  it,  and  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  will  assume — a  strong  speech  condemning  Murty 
Hynes  for  taking  the  farm  from  which  Birmingham 
was  evicted,  and  it  was  not  until  May,  1881,  that 
tliis  mail  Peter  Dempsey 

Mb.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — It  was  vacant  till 
March. 

Sib  C.  Rttssbll. — Your  Lordship  is  quite  right — 
until  March,  1881  ;  and  on  May  29, 1881,  the  man  Peter 
Dempsey  lost  his  life.  The  meeting  therefore  was 
nine  months  before.  It  appears  that  Dempsey's  own 
brother  was  secretary  of  the  local  League  ;  if  it  is 
not  already  on  the  note,  it  will  be  established  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence.  Your  Lordships  will  find  in 
the  evidence  of  Barry,  a  police  inspector,  whose 
evidence  is  referred  to  in  question  2,100,  p.  600, 
that  he  speaks  of  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  relation  to  landgrabbing.  Your  Lord- 
ships may  take  what  view  you  think  right  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Harris's  conduct  in  relation  to  Murty 
Hynes  in  giving  up  the  farm.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  your  Lordships  why  this  strong  feeling  against 
taking  the  farm  exists,  because  it  would  be  eviction 
made  easy  if,  without  reprehension,  persons  were 
allowed  to  take  farms  from  which  others  had  been 
evicted  under  circumstances   of   harshness.    But  after 


that  date  in  1880,  Matthew  Harris  is  not  shown  to 
have  taken  any  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  farm.  The  next  case  I  can  dismiss  in  a 
sentence  ;  it  is  the  case  of  Sergeant  Linton  of 
Loughrea.  It  is  the  case  in  which  a  publican  of 
the  name  of  Clark  and  his  wife  were  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  being  parties  to  the  murder  ;  but  there  is 
no  agrarian  caus6  suggested,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  froni 
beginning  to  end  in  reference  to  that  murder.  The 
only  thing  that  is  said  of  Linton  was  that  he  took 
notes  at  Land  League  meetings.  A  great  many  other 
policemen  did  that,  and  we  have  not  had  a  syllable 
of  suggestion  of  any  animosity  to  them  on  that 
account  ;  and  as  a  shorthand  wtiter  he  gave  evidence 
in  the  State  trial  in  December,  1880,  and  January, 
1881.  I  ought  to  say  in  that  case  very  little 
sympathy  and  a  very  bad  feeling  was  manifested  in 
Loughrea  in  reference  to  him.  The  next  case  was 
Peter  Doherty,  a  tenant  of  Walter  Burke.  He  lost 
his  life  on  November  2,  1881,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  League.  Your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
no  connexion  with  theLeague  is  attempted  tobeshown 
in  connexion  with  the  evidence.  Two  men  were  tried 
and  found  guilty,  and  no  evidence  of  their  connexion 
with  the  League  was  found.  I  am  told  that  one  of 
the  two  persons  who  were  so  tried  was  a  policeman. 
Two  men  were  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Doherty  ; 
one  was  a  policeman  who  "  was  connected  with  the 
Land  League  and  secret  societies  also."  The  next 
case  is  in  some  circumstances  an  extraordinary  case  ; 
it  is  the  case  of  the  Huddys,  not  far  from  Clonbur. 
These  men  were  process-servers  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Ardilaun,  and  there  seemed  in  January,  1882,  to  be  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  property  to 
serve  a  considerable  number  of  eviction  notices.  The 
story  of  this  shocking  occurrence  is  told  by  the  man 
Kerrigan,  who  was  himself  charged  with  being  impli- 
cated in  the  murder,  who  was  taken  np  under  that 
charge,  and  who  was  only  released  when  he  turned  in- 
former and  gave  evidence  agninst  certain  other  men. 
Two  other  men,  named  Higgins  and  Flynn,  were  hanged 
for  this  grievous  outrage.  If  your  Lordships  knew  the 
wild  district  which  was  the  Scene  of  this  tragedy, 
your  Lordships  would  be  surprised  to  bear  any  sugges- 
tion that  there  was  any  Land  League  there.  The 
account  of  Kerrigan  amounts  to  nothing  short  of 
a  rising  of  the  whole  village  population  against  these 
men.  Now,  m.y  Lords,  what  is  the  evidence  which  is 
supposed  to  connect  the  Land  League,  or  anybody  con- 
nected with  the  Land  Iieague,  with  this  occurrence? 
Literally  none  either  before  or  after  the  occurrence. 
It  appears  that  Kerrigan,  having  been  arrested  on 
January  3,  and  no  evidence  having  been  forthcoming 
against  him,  was  discharged  in  about  six  weeks' 
time,  and  he  was  rearrested,  apparently  as  a  suspect, 
on  February  21,  and  after  that  date  there  was  evidence 
given  to  show  that  a  payment  of  £7  was  made  by  one 
Mrs.  Keating,  a  member  of  the  Land  League,  to  the 
family  of  the  man  Kerrigan,  by  the  hand  of  his  wife, 
Bridget  Kerrigan,  during  the  time  this  man  was  in 
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custody  as  a  suspect.  Lastly,  my  Lords,  the  evidence 
farther  shows  that  the  two  men  who  were  hanged  for 
the  murder  were  men  upon  whom,  among  others,  these 
men  who  were  murderedhad  in  their  pockets  processes 
of  eviction  to  serve.  I  do  not  wish  to  omit  anything, 
but  I  am  told  that  Kerrigan  was  a  witness  who  spoke 
Irish,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  perhaps  got  to 
|the  bottom  of  the  matter  ;  but  I  am  told  that 
he  did  say  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  given 
6d.  to  Flyim.  "  Flynn  belonged  to  the  Land  League  ; 
I  gave  him  6d.  once  for  the  Land  League."  lam 
reminded  that  there  was  a  dispute  at  the  moment 
of  his  giving  his  evidence,  which  arose  from  an 
interruption  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Harrington, 
who  understood  Irish,  who  said  that  he  had  not 
understood  the  witness  to  say  "  to  the  Land  League." 
I  think  the  circumstance  is  too  trivial  to  dwell 
npon.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Sergeant  Kavanagh, 
at  Letterfraok,  who  was  engaged  in  getting  up  the. 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Lyden,  and  for 
this  murder  one  Walsh  was  hanged.  The  next  case  is  that 
of  Walter  Burke  and  Corporal  Wallis,  who  were  shot. 
■He  has  been  described  as  Walter  Burke,  of  Curralee. 
Corporal  Wallis  was  obviously  not  the  object  of  the 
murderers,  but  was  accidentally  shot,  being  in 
charge  of  Burke  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  connexion  suggested  with  any  speeches.  There 
is  a  speech  referred  to  as  having  been  made  at  Clare- 
morris  by  Curtin  on  April  13,  1881,  but  the  matter  in 
question  took  place  on  May  8,  1882,  so  that  it  was 
13  months  after  the  alleged  speech.  That  speech,  my 
Lords,  was  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his 
opening  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  proved 
to  have  been  made,  i  am  not  suggesting  that,  I  do 
not  know  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  presume  that 
the  statement  would  not  have  been  made  without 
Some  authority  for  it,  although  it  may  be  an 
'unreliable  authority  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  stands 
thus — that,  assuming  that  the  speech  was  made, 
it  was  on  April  13,  1881,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
,to  see  any  plausible  ponnexion  between  such  a  speech 
at  Claremorris,  and  the  grievous  outrage  which 
occurred  on  May  8,  some  13  months  after,at  Ardrahan. 
There  is  in  this  connexion  an  ugly  incident,  one  of 
those  incidents  which  I  was  referring  to  before,  which 
showed  the  undoubtedly  bad  temper  existing.  It  was 
oa  the  occasion  of  the  murder  that  a  number  of  persons 
were  found  certainly  conducting  themselves  in  a  most 
nnfeeling  way,  to  use  the  very  mildest  language,  at 
the  scene  where  the  murder  occurred.  The  next  case 
I  refer  to  is  one  of  the  saddest  cases  in  the  wljole  of 
this  miserable  story ;  it  is  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Henry 
Blake,  which  occurred  on  Jane  29,  1882.  I  say  this  is 
'one  of  the  saddest  because  Mr.  Blake  had  the 
grievous  misfortune  to  be  Lord  Clanrioarde's  agent, 
and  because  undoubtedly  it  is  just  to  that  man's 
memory  to  say  that  he  was  exerting  such  influence  as 
he  had — if  anybody  can  be  said  to  have  any  influence 
with  Lord  Clanrioarde — on  behalf  of  the  /  tenants. 
There    is    no   doubt   that   ho    felt   that    justice    and 


humanity  alike  suggested  that  some  relief  from 
oppressive  rents  should  be  given  to  the  tenants  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  then  situated.  But 
to  those  appeals,  unhappily  for  the  life  of  his  agent, 
Mr.  Blake,  and  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  Mr.  Blake's 
wife  andfamily, Lord Claniioardeappears  to  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the 
incident  that  after  his  death  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  put  in  motion  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
correspondence  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
Lord  Clanricarde,  and  which  it  was  probably  thought 
would  vindicate  his  character.  Here,  again,  there  is 
no  connexion  of  any  shape  or  character  between  the 
Land  League  or  members  of  the  Land  League  and  this 
murder.  There  was  a  suggestion  undoubtedly  made 
which  had  no  bearing  upon  the  main  question — I 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Mrs.  Blakehad  not  been 
misled — that  there  had  been  some  apparent  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  Eev.  Father  Egan  in  coming  to  her 
husband's  assistance.  But  then,  though  that  is  an 
incident  according  to  her,  according  to  him  it  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  matter  m  question.  I  would 
call  attention — not  for  the'  purpose  of  emphasizing  a 
mistake,  because  we  are  all  sure  to  make  them — to  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  Attorney-General  in  opening 
the  ease,  that  ho  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
would  bo  able  to  show  that  Mr.  Blake  had  been 
referred  to  in  a  speech  of  one  Griffin  and  a  speech  of 
Mr.  Harris.  That  is  an  entire  mistake.  There  is  no 
such  speech  or  any  speech,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
which  in  any  way  referred  to  Mr.  John  Blake  or  to 
Lord  Clauricarde's  agent.  My  Lords,  another  case — I 
am  happy  to  say  it  is  the  last  of  the  series  in  Galway 
— is  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Finlay,  near  Wood- 
ford. Yoxir  Lordships  will  see  how  many  of  these 
most  shocking  stories  cluster  round  this  neighbourhood 
of  Woodford  and  Loughrea.  He  was  a  process  server, 
and  he  was  certainly  unpopular  ;  but  the  only  con- 
nexion sought  to  be  established,  attempted  to  bo' 
shown,  between  any  Land  League  branch  is  what  I 
will  now  tell  your  Lordships.  It  is  introducing  the 
name  of  Blr.  John  Roche,  of  Woodford,  a  man,  I  am 
told,  I  think  some  witnesses  have  said  so,  of  respect- 
ability and  a  principal  citizen,  if  not  the  most 
important  person  in  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  a 
man  who  was  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  Tenants' 
Defence  Association,  which  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  was  existing  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
apart  from  the  Land  League,  although  with  the  same 
object.  He  made  a  speech,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
said,  "  The  landlords  are  having  their  Balaclava 
to-day,  but  we,  the  tenants,  shall  have  our 
Fontenoy,"  and  it  is  suggested  that  because 
Finlay  is  known  by  the  name  of  Balaclava  Finlay, 
that  this  was  a  denauciation  of  Finlay,  tho  pro< 
cess  server.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  overstrained. 
Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  December,  1885,  and  the  murder  was 
committed  in  March,  1886.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
existing  in  tho  neighbourhood,  as  several  oE  the  wit- 
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nesses  testified,  against  the  employment  of  the  police 
at  evictions  ;  and  I  may  here  observe  that  the  general 
evidence  alreadygiven  before  your  Lordships  has  shown 
that  while  there  was  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  time 
a  friendly  feeling  between  the  people  and  the  police, 
that  feeling  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  and  that 
this  change  has  taken  place  since  the  police  have 
been  employed  as  a  military  force  in  carrying  out 
ejectment  proceedings.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
one  other  speech  made  at  the  meeting  to  which  I  am 
referring.  Father  Egan  is  supposed  to  have  said,  using 
the  words  with  improper  motive,  "  that  the  police 
would  soon  be  done  away  with."  That,  of  course,  was 
a  very  serious  thing  to  say  ;  but  it  is  right  to  point  out 
that  Constable  Bartholomew  Coursey,  who  gave 
evidence  on  this  point,  admitted  candidly  in  cross- 
examination  that  he  did  not  understand  the  language 
used  by  Father  Bgan  to  mean  anything  in  the  nature  of 
doing  away  with  the  police  by  improper  means.  I 
will  read  part  of  Ms  evidence  : — 

"Yousaid  Father  Bgan  said  that  the  persons  protect- 
ing Finlay  would  soon  be  done  away  with.  !Did  you 
understand  him  to  refer  to  the  police  ? — Yes. 

"  And  did  you  from  the  context  of  what  he  said  under- 
stand him  to  mean  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be 
a  change  in  the  government  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

' '  You  did  not  understand  that  they  were  going  to  be 
murdered  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

"  Then, again, you  have  told  us  about  Balaclava,  and 
'  we  will  have  our  Foutenoy  another  day.'  You  say 
that  was  said  by  Mr,  Roche  ? — Yes. 

"Wasthis  meeting  a  meetingof  the  Tenants' Defence 
Association  ? — No,  it  was  a  meeting  which  was  got 
up,  the  majority  of  the  persons  were  persons  from  the 
town  who  were  not  tenant  farmers  at  all. 

"Then  how  was  it  gotup  ?— There  were  some  persons 
about  the  town  after  the  police  left  and  went  away  to 
their  stations  after  the  day's  proceedings,  and  the  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  some  persons  moving  about  the 
town,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a  small  crowd 
assembled  at  that  place. 

"  There  had  been  someevictionsthat  day  ? — Process- 
serving. 

"  And  thereupon  after  it  a  meeting  gathered  ? — Yes. 

"  Spontaneously,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes,  indeed. 

' '  It  did  not  seem  to  have  been  called  together  by 
anybody  in  particular  or  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose ?— No. 

"A  meetingof  thepeople  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
town  at  the  time  of  the  evictions  ? — Yes. 

"  There  was  a  Tenants'  Defence  Association,  was 
there  not  ? — There  was  one  at  that  time. 

"Was  not  that  association  a  perfectly  different  thing 
from  the  National  League  ? — It  was. 

"  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with,  I  believe, 
Lord  Clanricarde  ?— And  some  other  landlords  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

"  Particularly  Lord  Clanricarde  ? — ^Well,  at  that 
time  they  were  engaged  with  Sir  Henry  Burke." 
I  sabmit  that  the  Land  League  is  not  shown  to  have 
been  concerned  in  this  case  at  all,  and  that  there  is  no 
connexion  between  Father  Egan'sspeeeh  in  December, 
1885,  and  the  murder  committed  in  March,  1886.  I 
now  leave  the  repulsive  story  of  the  Galway  murders, 
and  come  to  the  remaining  county,  Kerry.  Mr. 
Arthur  Herbert  was  not  himself  a  considerable  land- 


lord ;  he  was  a  land  agent ;  but  he  seems  to  have  beei 
unpopular  rather  as  a  magistrate  than  as  a  landlord  oj 
land  agent.  He  is  the  person  to  whom  was  attributed 
the  advice  of  a -not  very  important  character  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  police  on  some 
occasion  of  disturbance — namely,  the  advice  to  the 
police  to  "  skiver  "  the  people.  Now  what  is  the 
connexion  suggested  in  this  case  ?  The  story  is  this. 
A  man  named  Donoghue  was  evicted,  his  farm  was 
levelled  to  the  ground — and  this,  I  may  point  out,  is 
one  of  the  things  in  connexion  with  evictions  which 
specially  rouse  the  resentment  of  the  people.  Even 
when  they  are  actually  turned  out  of  their  holdings 
they  still  hope  that  they  may  be  able,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their;friends,  to  make  terms  and  regain  posses- 
sion of  their  homes.  In  this  case  all  hope  of  that  kind 
was  shut  out  by  the  fact  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eviction  the  house  which  the  man  himself  or  his  father 
or  grandfather  probably  had  built  was  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Well,  what  is  the  connexion  suggested  here  ? 
The  meeting  was  held  on  June  6, 1881,  and  the  murder 
was  committed  on  March  30,  1882,  nine  months  after- 
wards. The  meeting  was  at  Knocknabul.  One  of  the 
speakers,  named  Curten,  made  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Rearden  also  referred  to 
him.  The  rev.  gentleman  unquestionably  made  a  strong 
speech,  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  not  with 
them  sharing  in  their  troubles.  He  uses  very  strong 
language,  I  admit,  in  condemnation  of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  improper  conduct  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and 
then  he  goes  on  : — 

"  Is,  therefore,  Mr.  A.  Herbert  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in  herp  and  break  up  the  homes  of  these  poor 
people,  and  cast  them  adrift  on  the  waves  of  the 
world  ?  I  say  he  will  not.  We  will  not  insult  him, 
we  will  not  offer  iim  violence,  we  will  not  do  him 
the  smallest  injury.  The  man  that  would  go  now  and 
offer  him  insult,  or  do  him  the  smallest  injury,  would 
be  the  greatest  enemy  we  have.  A  man  said  to  me 
that  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  after  what  is  said  of  him  to- 
day, will  go  and  get  a  rick  of  straw  of  his  burned,  or 
do  something  else.  Now,  I  say,  any  man  who  would 
do  that  man  an  injury,  you  should  treat  him  as  your 
greatest  enemy.  Leave  him  to  us,  and  leave  that 
village  tyrant  to  us,  and  if  Mr.  Forster  does  not  arrest 
him  (cheers)  I  say  speaking  seriously  from  my  heart, 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  to  you,  I  say  if 
that  man  ever  comes  before  them  disturbing  the 
peace,  for  breaking  up  the  homes  of  the  people,  I  say 
that  man  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  put  ingaol  as  many 
a  man  that  is  in  it."  I  say  to  you  leave  that  village 
tyrant  to  us,  and  we  will  keep  an  eye  to  him,  and  if 
we  possibly  can,  we  will  guard  you  against  him  if 
there  is  any  liberty  in  Ireland.  I  ask  you  all  to  do 
this  ;  the  public  in  every  town  and  village,  and  mark 
you,  you   are  the  public  ;    that  if  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert 

comes  to [name  not  distinctly  hearc[\  to  serve  writs 

and  create  disorder  to  the  public,  that  we  will  by  every 
lawful  means  endeavour  to  make  him  a  remarkable 
man  in  the  country.  (Cheers.)  I  will  also  ask  you  to 
tell  everyone  that  you  meet,  that  no  man  must  do  him 
the  slightest  injury,  that  no  man  must  insult  him, 
that  no  man  should  offer  him  any  violence,  and  that 
the  man  that  would  suggest  it,  that  that  man  is  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Arthur  Herbert,  and  is  an  enemy  to  you, 
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and  to  your  cause.  Now  ye  will  all  promise  me  to 
do  that.  Will  you  promise  that  you  will  leave  him  in 
our  bands  ;  we  promise  you  that  in  that  case  that  if 
we  can,  that  we  will  endeavour  to  stop  his  course  of 
licentious  disorder  in  this  district  at  all  events  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  very  likely  we  will  succeed.  .  .  ." 
Kow  that,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  strong  speech  ;  bat, 
whether  you  approve  it  or  not,  can  it  be  gravely 
suggested  that  it  is  a  speech  inciting  to  murder  or 
outrage  ?  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that 
view.  Again,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  sequence 
of  dates.  This  speech  is  made  on  June  6,  1881  ;  the 
outrage  in  question  is  committed  on  March  30,  1882, 
and  this  murder,  like  the  majority  of  the  murders 
committed,  occurred  during  the  time  when  many  of 
the  local  leaders  and  all  the  chief  leaders  were  in 
prison,  and  when  the  Land  League  had  been  suppressed. 
The  next  case,  that  of  Cornelius  Hickey,  occurred  on 
June  8  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleisland.  The 
Attorney-General,  in  his  opening,  said  that  the  reason 
for  this  crime  was  that  Hickey  was  a  land-grabber,  but 
I  do  not  find  in  the  evidence  anything  to  justify  that 
statement.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  some 
family  quarrel.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last  two,  I 
regret  to  say,  sympathy  was  undoubtedly  not  shown 
with  the  family  of  the  murdered  man.  When  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  house  of  Daniel  Hickey  a  notice 
was  posted  up  by  some  person  or  other  threatening  to 
boycott  the  latter  for  receiving  him — conduct  bad, 
condeninable  in  the  highest  degree  ;  but  I  wish  to 
remind  yonr  Lordships  that  there  appeared  in  the 
Kerry  Sentinel  an  article  strongly  condemning  the 
perpetration  of  this  crime. 

At  this   point  in  the  learned    counsel's   address    the 
Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being  4  o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10. 
The  Special  Commission  held  their  68th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 
On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
Sir  C.  RxrssBLL  resumed  his  address  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Pamell.  He  said, —  When  your  Lordships 
adjourned  I  was  dealing  with  county  Kerry.  The  next 
case  is  that  of  Daniel  Leahy,  who  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  moonlighters  in  his  own  house  on  the  2d 
of  August,  1882.  It  has  not  even  been  suggested 
that  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  Land 
League  or  its  members  and  this  occurrence.  The  only 
cause  for  the  murder  which  has  been  suggested  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Attorney-General's  opening  speech,  in 
which  he  says  that  Leahy  had  taken  an  evicted  farm 
on  the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare.  The  evidence, 
however,  does  not  bear  that  statement  out,  for  it 
seems  that  all  thatLeahy  did  was  to  take  some  grazing 
on  the  estate  of  Lord  Kenmare.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  in  this  case  the  greatest  sympathy  was  shown  for 
the  family  of  this  unfortunate  man  by  his  neighbours. 
I  will  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the  Kerry 
Sentinel   of   the   22d   of   August,  1882,  which   I    beg 


leave  to  say  contains  not  only  a  strong  and  eamest 
but  a  most  passionate  appeal  to  the  people  of  county 
Kerry  to  exert  themselves  to  save  their  county  from 
further  disgrace .  Your  Lordships  will  have  noted  that 
this  murder  occurred  in  August,  1882,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Land  League  in  1881  and  before  the 
foundation  of  the  National  League  in  October,  1882. 
The  next  case  is  that  of  Brown,  of  Dromulta,  near 
Castleisland,  who  met  his  death  on  the  3d  of  October, 
18S2.  In  tliis  case  a  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
Attortiey-General  that  this  Unfortunate  man's  death 
was  connected  with  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Kev.  A. 
Murphy  at  durrow  on  September  11,  1881.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  that  speech  referred  to  Brown  ; 
but,  even  if  it  did,  it  was  delivered  13  months  before 
this  man  met  his  death,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  a, 
speech  made*  at  that  distance  of  ti^me  could  have  had 
any  effect  in  bringing  about  this  crime.  This  case  also 
occurred  in  the  interval  between  the  suppression  of 
the  Land  League  and  the  institution  of  the  National 
League,  and  it  is  not  suggested  that  this  man  had  any 
quarrel  with  the  members  of  the  League.  Two  men, 
Poff  and  Barrett,  were,  as  your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect, hanged  for  this  murder.  One  of  the  men  was 
a  neighbour  of  Brown's,  but  the  other  was  unknown 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  neither  was  shown  to  have 
any  connexion  with  the  League.  I  may  tell  your 
Lordships  that  an  impression  was  widely  entertained 
that  Poff  and  Barrett  were  not  guilty,  although  they 
were  found  guilty  and  hanged,  and  it  appeared  that 
they  left  behind  them  a  full  declaration  of  their 
innocence.  As  to  the  expressionofthe  general  belief  in 
their  innocence,  I  may  refer  your  Lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  District-InspectorBice  in  connexion  with 
thi^  case.  I  may  also  say  that  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  charged,  and  who 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  desires  to  give 
some  explanation  of  the  conduct  attributed  to  him 
upon  the  occasion  of  certain  prisoners  being  brought 
to  Cork  and  tried — as  to  what  took  place  on  the  way 
from  the  railway  station  to  the  prison.  The  next  case 
to  which  I  have  to  refer  is  a  sad  one — in  fact  the  two 
next  cases  are  both  sad  ones.  The  first  to  which  I 
allude  is  that  of  John  Curtin.  I  have  first  to  say  as 
regards  this  case — and,  if  wrong,  I  should  be  glad  to 
bft  corrected— fthat  I  do  not  understand  the  murder  of 
John  Curtin  has  even  been  classified  in  the  police 
returns  as  an  agrarian  murder,  I  think  the  circum- 
stances will  make  it  plain  that  it  was  nut  an 
agrarian  murder  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words 
are  usually  used— that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  that 
the  crime  arose  in  connexion  with  any  agrarian 
dispute  with  reference  to  land.  John  Curtin  was  a 
man  well  known  and  respected  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  vice-president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  National 
League  ;  and  his  sons  (one  of  whom  was  called  before 
.your  Lordships)  were  also  members  of  the  League,  and 
he  had  not  quarrelled  with  the  League  or  any  mem- 
bers of  it.  What  happened  was  this.  A  moonlighting 
party  had  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  November,  1885, 
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visited  bis  house  and  made  a  raid  for  arms,  and  they 
had  got  a  gun  from  him.  They  appeared  to  believe 
that  he  had  more  firearms  left.  On  November  13, 
1885,  presumably  the  same  party— at  all  events,  nearly 
the  same  party,  with  others,  who  are  shown  to  have 
consisted  of  young  men,  the  sons  of  neighbours,  again 
visited  his  house  with  a  similar  object.  What 
happened  was  this.  When  that  party  had  made  their 
demand,  John  Cnrtin,  as  deposed  to  by  his  daughter 
Lizzie  Curtin,  was  standing  on  the  stairs  of  his  own 
house  and  looking  towards  the  door,  and  he  first 
opened  fire,  attacking  the  party.  The  effect  of  that 
shot  was  to  kill  a  lad  known  by  the  name  of  Qaiu 
Sullivan.  I  am  not  defending  or  excusing  what  then 
took  place,  I  am  only  explaining  it.  Thereupon  the 
attacking  party  shot  back,  with  the  sad  and  deplorable 
result  that  this  man — a  perfectly  respectable  and 
harmless  man — met  his  death.  In  the  examination  of 
Captain  Flunkett  it  was  suggested  that  Curtin  had 
been  referred  to  by  Father  O'Connor  in  connexion 
with  a  speech  made  some  weeks  before  the  occurrence 
at  a  sale  at  Firies.  Curtin  was  not  named  in  that 
speech,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  done  any 
more  than  his  neighbours  in  paying  bis  rent.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Constabulary  has  not  classified  this  as  an 
agrarian  crime.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  great  want  of  sympathy  was  shown  by 
the  neighbours  for  the  family.  But  was  it  proipoted  by 
the  members  of  the  League  ?  Mr.  Alderman  Webb,  a 
member  of  the  central  body  in  Dublin,  and  at  one 
time  the  treasurer  of  the  League,  went  down  himself 
to  the  place  and  remonstrated  with  the  people,  and 
even  printed  a  circular  for  distribution  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Davitt  also  went  down  to  remonstrate 
with  the  people.  There  is  some  kind  of  reproach  made 
against  him  because  he  did  not  go  to  see  the  Curtin 
family,  but  the  fact  was  he  did  not  know  them,  and 
he  thought  he  was  serving  them  best  by  addressing  the 
people  and  endeavouring  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
conduct  towards  the  Curtin  family.  Mr.  Davitt  used 
every  argument  to  discourage  and  turn  the  neighbours 
from  the  course  of  conduct  they  were  pursui'ng  towards 
the  Curtins.  Another  member  of  the  League,  Mr.  John 
O'Connor,  M. P.,  who  knew  the  Curtins,  went  down 
and  visited  them  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
them  and  strove  to  change  the  feeling  of  the  people 
towards  them.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  murder  the 
Eev.  Father  Murphy  made  a  speech  or  preached  a 
sermon — I  forget  which — in  strong  terms  of  regret  of 
the  crime,  and  all  the  local  branches  of  the  League, 
including  those  of  Firies,  Kiloyan,  and  Ballyhard, 
passed  resolutions  condemning  it.  I  now  come  to  the 
last  and  in  some  respects  the  worst  case — I  mean  that 
of  James  Fitzmaurice,  who  was  shot  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  daughter.  James  Fitzmaurice  was  co- 
tenant  with  his  brother  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  of  certain 
land.  They  were  both  tenants  of  a  landlord  for  whom 
Mr.  Samuel  Hussey  was  agent.  There  had  been  an 
eviction   for   the   purpose   of   bringing   all  the  land, 


including  the  part  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Edmund,  into  the  hands  of  James  Fitzmaurice.  James 
Fitzmaurice  appears  to  have  been  a  consenting  party 
to  that  course.  There  were  two  farmhouses  on  the 
property,  and  after  the  eviction  James  Fitzmaurice 
and  his  family  aloiie  remained,  and  Edmund  and  his 
family  were  thrown  out.  What  happened  to  them  ? 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice  and  his  family  when  homeless 
were  sheltered  by  a  neighbour  named  Costelloe. 
What  was  the  course  of  conduct  then  pursued  towards 
Costelloe,  whose  only  offence  was  that  he  had 
sheltered  a  homeless  man  ?  Although  he  had  paid 
a  year's  rent  and  was  not  greatly  in  arrear 
he  was  served  with  legal  process  by  Mr.  Hussey 
for  no  other  offence  that  can  be  suggested  than  that 
he  had  sheltered  this  evicted  man.  A  resolution  of 
the  Lixnaw  branch  of  the  National  League  condemned 
James  Fitzmaurice  for  what  it  called  his  inhuman 
conduct  to  his  brother,  but  the  main  condemnation  of 
the  resolution  was  directed  to  what  was  thought  to 
be  the  cruel  and  unjustifiable  conduct  of  Mr.  Hussey. 
The  following  is  the  report  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel  of 
the  meeting  : — 

"  The  case  of  Mr.  E.  Costelloe,  of  Ahabeg,  was  then 
taken  up,  and  eroked  considerable  interest. 

"  The  following  are  the  particulars,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Costelloe  : — 

"  On  the  1st  of  October  he  and  others  attended  at 
Mr.  Hussey's  ofiice  in  compliance  with  notice  for  pay- 
ment of  rent.  He  demanded  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.,  but  Mr.  Hussey  would  only  give  15  per  cent. 
Mr.  Costelloe  declined  to  p&y  on  these  terms,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  argument  which  ensued  Mr.  Hussey 
said  he  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  him  by  the 
way  in  which  he  was  harbouring  and  encouraging 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  an  evicted  tenant,  Fitzmaurice 
was  evicted  in  May  last,  and  Mr.  Costelloe  has  ever 
since  shared  his  own  roof  with  him  and  given  him 
every  assistance  in  his  power.  He  paid  no  rent  on 
that  day,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was 
served  with  a  writ,  and  thus  put  to  considerable  cost. 
He  is  fully  convinced  that  it  is  in  revenge  tor  the 
kindness  he  has  shown  Edmund  Fitzmaurice  that  this 
writ  was  served  on  him.  Fitzmaurice's  land  has  been 
grabbed  by  his  brother,  James  Fitzmaurice,  and  Mr. 
Hussey  and  James  Fitzmaurice  arc  anxious  to  have 
him  out  of  the  way. 

"  Mr.  Costelloe  was  highly  applauded  for  his  kind- 
ness to  E.  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  : — 

"  '  llesolved,  that  we  hereby  record  our  most 
indignant  protest  against  the  despotic  and  bssely 
vindictive  action  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Hussey  in  serving  a 
writ  on  Mr.  Eugene  Costelloe  for  one  gale  of  rent, 
the  sole  cause  for  this  infamous  proceeding  being  that 
Mr.  Costelloe  has  kindly  afforded  shelter  to  an 
evicted  tenant  (E.  Fitzmaurice),  and  we  again  call  on 
the  public  to  mark  by  every  constitutional  m^ans 
their  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  .of  James  Fitz- 
maurice, who  has  been  so  base  and  inhuman  as  to  grab 
his  brother's  land.'  " 

These  are  the  facts,  and  I  say  that  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  strong  language  should  have  been  used.  Un- 
doubtedly the  people  who  used  that  strong  language, 
although  they  thought  themselves  justified  at  the  time. 
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must  now  regret  it,  for  even  if  that  language  did  not 
cause  it,  it  was  followed  by  a  very  sad  event.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  opening  that 
in  this  case  the  alleged  murderers  were  defended  at 
the  expense  of  the  League.  I  am  informed  that  that 
is  not  so.  Wien  th*  solicitor  Creagh,  who  attended 
in  the  first  instance,  was  in  the  box  no  questions  were 
put  to  him  on  the  point.  Afterwards  a  solicitor  from 
a  different  district  altogether  attended.  I  think 
that  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Tighe  and  also  of  Mr.  Daly, 
one  or  both,  was  to  the  effect  that  although  the  League 
defended  many  persons  they  did  not  interfere  at  all  in 
cases  of  murder. 

The  President.— That  is  not  my  recollection  of 
the  evidence.  I  think  Mr.  Tighe  said  that  he  did 
defend  murders  for  the  League,  but  that  he  did  not 
have  any  actual  commimication  with  the  League  on 
the  subject. 

SlE  C.  Etjssell.— He  said  he  did  defend  murders, 
but  not  at  the  instance  of  the  League.  In  those  cases 
instructions  always  came  from  members  of  the 
family.  Two  men  were  hung  for  the  Fitzmanrice 
murder,  one  from  Tralee  and  the  other  from  Glenboy, 
and  neither  was  shown  to  be  a  Land  Leaguer.  Wit- 
nesses called  for  the  prosecution  deposed  to  the  strong 
feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  about  the  matter,  and 
said  it  was  the  result  of  this  family  dispute.  Again 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Kerry  Sentinel 
of  January  31  and  in  United  Ireland — whether  in  the 
latter  reprinted  from  the  Kerry  Sentinel  I  do  not  know 
•—there  appears  the  strongest  condemnation  of  this 
atrocious  murder.  I  would  wish,  my  Lords,  to  make 
one  comment  upon  this  case.  The  course  of  conduct 
pursued  towards  Costelloe  was  mainly  based  upon  the 
fact  that  he  had  given  shelter  to  an  evicted  tenant — 
there  is  nothing  which  can  more  strongly  excite  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people  than  that.  There  are 
many  sad  stories  that  could  be  told  of  estates  the 
rules  of  which  made  it  something  like  a  capital 
offence  to  harbour  the  family  or  any  of  the  members 
of  a  family  who  had  been  evicted  from  their  holding 
on  the  estate.  I  can  refer  your  lordships,  not  in  the 
excited  language  of  politicians  or  of  so-called  agita- 
tors, but  in  the  grave  and  dignified  language  qf  one 
of  the  most  humane  Judges  who  ever  sat  on  the  bench 
i— the  late  Chief  Baron  Pigott,  who  tried  the  case  of  a 
Woman  charged  with  manslaughter  in  this  very 
county  of  Kerry.  The  woman  was  charged  with  man- 
slaughter, and  she  avowed  the  facts  to  the  jury.  A 
neighbouring  family  had  been  evicted  of  the  kinsfolk 
of  the  woman  in  the  dock.  Of  that  family  a  boy  of 
tender  years  came  shelterless  to  his  friends  for  protec- 
tion. Dreading  the  rule  upon  the  estate  forbidding 
any  of  the  tenants  to  shelter  an  evicted  tenant  or  his 
family,  this  woman  with  fear  and  trembling  drove  the 
child  from  her  door.  When  night  came  he  returned 
again  seeking  shelter,  and  this  time  she  again  repelled 
bim,  not  merely  with  words,  but  with  blows,  and 
closed  the  door  upon  him.  When  morning  came  the 
child  was  found  stark  dead  lying  on  the  threshold.    If 


your  Lordships  will  allow  me  l;will  now  go  back  and 
read  the  evidence  of  Daly  with  reference  to  the  defence 
of  cases  by  him  for  the  League  : — 

"  Ee-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — You  de- 
fended them  all  ? — Yes. 

"  The  President. — You  gave  an  answer  which  I  took 
down  in  these  terms — '  I  did  not  communicate  with 
the  Land  League  in  murder  cases . '  Did  you  say  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  Land  League 
in  murder  cases. 

"  I  wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  ? — The 
meaning  of  that  is  this.  I  received  no  direct  instruc- 
tions through  any  person  at  the  head  of  the  Land 
League  in  murder  cases,  I  do  not  believe  they  knew 
anything  about  those  murder  cases.  I  believe  they 
were  the  outburst  of  other  local  agitation.  I  do  not 
believe  any  head  of  the  Land  League  knew  anything 
about  those  murder  cases  in  the  we.st  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Attorney-General. — I  want  just  to  understand. 
Perhaps  my  Lord  will  put  the  question.  To  whom  did 
you  send  the  bill  in  in  those  murder  cases  ? — I  sent  them 
into  the  Land  League  office.  I  received  general  in- 
structions to  defend  all  crime,  and  I  sent  it  into  the 
Land  League  office.  I  received  general  instructions 
to  defend  all  classes  of  cases,  and  acting  upon  those 
instructions,  whether  those  cases  came  under  this 
particular  head  or  not,  I  defended  all  cases. 

"  Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Who  did  you  receive 
the  instructions  from  ? — Generally  from  some  of  the 
local  members  of  the  League. 

"  Did  you  receive  instructions  to  defend  the 
murders  from  local  members  of  the  League  ? — The 
persons  themselves,  or  generally  some  of  their  friends, 
came  to  me  from  prison  or  sent  to  me  or  telegraphed 
to  me — I  could  not  swear.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
of  the  local  members  of  the  League  were  associated 
with  murder. 

"  The  President. — That  is  not  quite  the  point.  I 
understood  you  (kd  not  communicate ;  you  bad  no  com- 
munications with  the  League  upon  the  subject  of  the 
murder  cases  ? — None,  my  Lord. 

"  You  took  them  up  as  you  had  taken  up  the  other 
cases  ? — I  took  them  up  upon  the  general  instructions 
received." 

Although  the  story  of  this  Fitzmaurice  case  cannot  but 
make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  yet  I  may  remind 
your  Lordships  that  yon  have  to  consider  it  in  con- 
nexion with  stories  of  crime  extending  over  four 
counties  for  a  period  of  ten  years .  In  my  history  of 
the  case  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  make  good  my 
position  that  the  facts  conclusively  show  that  so  often 
as  the  country  has  suffered  from  recurrent  distress,  so 
has  there  been  recurrent  crime.  I  have  shown  that 
when  there  was  no  organization  there  was  an  excess 
of  crime  in  greater  volume,  and  much  more  serious 
than  that  into  which  your  Lordships  are  now  inquiring. 
I  doubt  if  any  ten  years  in  the  whole  previous  history 
were  to  be  consulted  whether  there  would  be  found  a 
less  formidable  catalogue  than  the  last  ten  as  regards 
serious  crime.  Your  Lordships  cannotf  ail  to  have  observed 
that  the  most  serious  crimes — those  in  their  character 
the  most  regrettable  in  relation  to  the  attitude  of  the 
people— are  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  somewhat 
notorious  districts  of  Loughrea  and  Woodford. 
My  Lords,  there  were  special  circumstances  of  aggra- 
vation and  of  excitement  in  that  case.    I  will  not  use 
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my  own  words  to  describe  it,  but  I  will  use  those 
of  Chief  Baron  Palles,  and  I  will  repeat  his  language  as 
it  appears  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the  8th 
of  December,  1887.  The  learned  Chief  Baron  says  : — 
"  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  granting  a 
reasonable  reduction  ?  It  would  have  avoided  eviction 
from  their  little  homes  ;  it  would  have  avoided  un- 
fortunate and  painful  prosecutions  of  those  unhappy 
tenants.  He  was  not  sure,  having  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  in  the  hearing  of  the  case,  that 
Lord  Clauricarde  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
aSairs  of  mankind  as  other  people  did.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  Lord  Clanricarde  took  a  more  exaggerated 
view  of  his  own  rights  than  other  people,  and  sensible 
people,  did,  and  perhaps  took  a  more  erroneous  view 
than  others  did  of  the  moral,  though  not  legal,  duties 
arising  between  himself  and  his  tenants.  What  had 
happened  ?  On  this  estate  there  had  occurred  that 
which  had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Empire,  or  a 
great  deal  of  it»  It  was  such  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  intervened,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  the 
forces  of  the  law — when  by  law  he  was  bound  to 
supply  those  forces — in  order  to  carry  out  the  behests 
of  Lord  Clanricarde.  The  responsible  officer  of  the 
Crown  had  refused  the  forces  of  the  Crown  unless  Lord 
Clanricarde,  who  had  refused  the  supplications  of  his 
tenants  and  their  pastors,  consented  to  give  an 
abatement  such  as  other  landlords  gave."  • 
My  Lords,  could  there  be  a  graver  statement  than 
that  ?  As  Chief  Baron  Palles  truly  says,  an  executive 
officer  is  bound  to  render  the  assistance  of  the  execu- 
tive force  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Courts  of 
justice,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  exposes  himself  to 
the  risk  of  impeachment  by  Parliament,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  the  most  grievous  necessity  and  thfe  gravest 
case  that  would  justify  him  in  withholding  the  assist- 
ance of  the  executive  force  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
such  decrees.  But  in  the  case  referred  to  the  assist- 
ance of  that  force  was  withheld.  My  Lords,  I  now 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  as  far  as  it 
relates,  or  is  supposed  to  relate,  to  the  members  of 
Parliament  against  whom  the  charges  and  allegations 
have  been  made,  and  in  doing  so;!  should  wish  to 
draw  your  Lordships'  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
what  has  struck  myself  and  my  learned  friends  with  me 
as  being  a  most  remarkable  state  of  things.  In  the 
schedule  given  in  by  the  prosecution  there  are,  I  be- 
lieve, altogether  the  names  of  65  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  four  other  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
Parliament,  who  are  charged.  I  will  read  the  names  of 
28  of  these ;  I  might  read  a  great  many  more ;  but  with 
regard  to  these  28  persons  I  would  ask  your  Lordships 
whether  there  is  at  this  moment  an  impression  on 
your  minds  that  there  is  a  particle  of  evidence  against 
any  one  of  them.  This  is  the  list  of  the  28  names,  which 
I  might  undoubtedly  extend  : — J.  K.  Cox,  Jeremiah 
Jordan,  J.  E.  O'Doherty,  Michael  M'Cartan,  J.  J. 
Clancy,  H.  Campbell,  John  Stack,  Denis  Kilbride, 
James  Leahy,  P.  A.  Chance,  Thomas  Quinu,  Dr.  J. 
Fox,  Michael  Conway,  S.  P.  Hayden,  P.  A.  O'Keeffe, 
Justin  M'Carthy,  J.  Nolan,  T.  P.  Gill,  Daniel  Crilly, 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  Kichard  Lalor,  Dr.  Commins,  Edmund 
Leamy,  M.  J.  Kenny,  P.  J.  Power,  James  Tuite, 
Donal  Sullivan,  and  Garrett   Byrne.      My  Lords,    is 


there  in  your  Lordships'  minds  at  this  moment  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  particle  of  evidence 
against  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  ?  As  I  have 
already  said,  I  might  have  extended  the  list,  only  it 
might  be  suggested  that,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the 
others  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  evi< 
dence,  there  is  some  slight  evidence  against  them. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  William  Abraham. 
Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  he  was  mentioned  in 
the  evidencS  of  the  man  Coffey,  who  was  one  of  the 
tribe  of  supposed  informers,  but  who,  when;^he  came 
into  the  box,  failed  to  give  the  evidence  he  waS 
expected  to  give.  He  was  supposed  in  some  state-" 
ment  that  he  gave  to  a  representative  of  Tlie  Timei 
to  have  made  some  grave  statements  implicating  Mr. 
Abraham,  whom  your  Lordships  will  see  before  you, 
and  whom  I  myself  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing. 
Against  that  gentleman  the  witness  is  supposed  to  hava 
made  suggestions  of  the  most  atrocious  kind,  but  when 
he  came  into  the  box  he  did  not  venture  to  support 
them.  Your  Lordships  committed  the  witness  to 
prison  for  the  improper  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted  himself  in  this  Court.  The  other  gentle* 
men  who  stand  in  a  somewhat  similar  positioa 
to  Mr.  Abraham  are  John  Dillon,  J.  Deasy,  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  J.  Finuoane,  P.  Foley,  Jamea 
Gilhooly,  T.  Healy,  Edward  Harrington,  J.  Hooper, 
M.  Healy,  J.  Kenny,  W.  Lane,  William  O'Brien, 
P.  O'Hea,  W.  Eedmond,  J.  Eedmond,  and  T.  Sexton. 
With  reference  to  these  gentlemen,  if  this  were  an 
ordinary  case,  I  should  treat  the  evidence  against  them 
with  contempt  ;  and  even  in  the  present  case  I  ask 
your  Lordships  whether  in  reference  to  these 
gentlemen,  who  with  those  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred to  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  members 
of  Parliament  charged  in  the  schedule,  there 
is  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  evidence. 
There  is  one  other  observation  of  a  general  kind 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  A  good  part  of  the 
case  as  it  has  been  presented  by  the  prosecution  has 
consisted  in  the  reading  of  a  great  number  of  speeches 
— some  good,  some  bad,  some  indifferent,  some  highly 
condemnable  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  number, 
of  those  in  the  latter  category  is  small,  and  that  with 
few  exceptions  those  speeches  are  not  marked  by  any 
high  degree  of  wisdom.  As  far  as  the  members  of 
Parliament  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  are  con« 
cemed  I  cannot  recall  any  speech  attributed  to  any 
of  them  which  any  man  judicially  minded,  or  trying 
judicially  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  could  say  from  beginning  to  end  was  a 
direct  incitement  to  murder  or  to  outrage  of  any 
kind.  Some  speeches,  I  admit,  are  particularly  bad 
and  reprehensible,  but  they  are  those  of  such  a  man  as 
Sorab  Nally,  who  has  been  made  a  hero  of  by  the 
Attorney-General,  who  has  spread  his  fame  far  and 
wide.  But,  notwithstanding  the  prominence  given  to 
him  in  this  case,  your  Lordships  will  hear  by  and  by 
what  is  his  true  position  and  the  way  in  which  he  is 
regarded.     Your  Lordships  will  have  already  gathered 
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the  impTession  from  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  that  that  person  is  regarded  as  a  joke, 
although  as  a  very  ngly  kind  of  joke.  Another  man 
named  Tully  has  been  referred  to .  That  man  undoubtedly 
appears  to  have  made  speeches  of  a  condemnable 
Dharacter  which  were  capable  of  having  an  evil 
meaning  placed  upon  them  ;  but,  as  far -as  I  know,  he 
was  not  connected  with  any  wrongful  act  beyond 
making  those  highly  reprehensible  speeches.  Another 
general  observation  I  should  wish  to  make  is  this. 
The  Times  have  put  in  approximately,  in  round 
numbers,  440  speeches — enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but 
it  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  them  that  only  two  of 
them  relate  to  the  period  extending  from  October,  1881, 
the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League,  to 
the  end  of  1882,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
National  League — a  period  which  was  the  worst  as 
regards  crime  and  outrage.  One  of  those  speeches  was 
delivered  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Higgins  in  county  Galway 
on  March  12,  1882,  and  the  other  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  William  Redmond,  M.P.,  in  county  Clare,  on 
November  12,  1882.  So  that  while  a  great  part  of 
the  stress  of  the  case  urged  by  the  Attorney-Oeneral 
13  based  upon  the  evil  effect  produced  by  these 
exciting  speeches,  over  a  period  which  was  marked 
by  the  greatest  amoimt  of  crime  and  outrage  two 
speeches  only  have  been  put  in,  and  for  the  moment  I 
do  not  remember  that  even  those  are  of  any  importance. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  more  convenient 
first  to  take  the  evidence  against  five  persons  who  are 
not  before  your  Lordships'  Court,  but  who  are  included 
in  the  list  of  persons  scheduled.  They  are  Mr.  P.  J. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  T.  Brennan, 
and  Mr.  Egan.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  mentioned  them.  Your  Lordships  will, 
of  course,  understand  that  in  the  list  of  members  of 
Parliament  I  have  given  you  I  have  not  included  Mr. 
Davitt,  who  is  here  to  defend  himself.  I  will  deal 
in  the  first  place  with  Mr.  P.  J.  Sheridan,  and  I  will 
deal  with  him  on  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands  before 
your  Lordships,  accepting  that  evidence  for  what  it 
is  worth  for  the  purpose  of  my  examination  of  it. 
Mr.  Sheridan  has  been  shown — and  I  have  no  doubt 
has  been  correctly  shown — to  have  been  a  Penian. 
He  has  also  been  shown — and  again  I  have  no 
doubt  he  has  been  correctly  shown — to  have  been  a 
Land  League  organizer  for  the  West  of  Ireland.  But 
I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  to  your  Lordships  that 
DO  Land  League  organizers  were  appointed  until  the 
autumn  of  1880.  The  Attorney-General  in  his  open- 
ing stated  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  commissioned  to 
organize  outrages  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  I  now 
ask  that  my  learned  friend  should  point  to  any  single 
atom  of  evidence  which  supports  his  statement  on  that 
point.  I  say  that  there  is  not  one.  It  is  not  because 
afterwards  Mr.  Sheridan  may  have  been  mixed  up  in 
the  atrocious  Invincible  conspiracy,  or  because  a 
grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin  have  found  a  true 
bill  against  him,  that'  that  is  to  reflect  back  upon  his 


former  life  and  to  render  him  open  to  a  charge  which 
the  evidence  does  not  justify.  The  evidence  suggested 
against  Sheridan  is  this.  The  Attorney-General  was 
instructed  to  open  that  he  was  prepared  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  that  Mr.  Parnell,  at  the  time  of  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  aware  that 
Sheridan  had  been  organizing  outrages  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  that  he  had  suggested  that,  as  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  those  outrages,  he  should  be 
employed  to  put  them  down.  The  Attomey-Ueueral 
must  have  made  that  statement  upon  the  faith  that 
Captain  O'Shea  was  going  to  prove  something  which 
he  did  not  prove.  But  what  is  the  evidence  against 
Mr.  Sheridan  ?  It  chiefly  consists  of  the  statement  of 
a  constable  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Sheridan  used  to  frequent 
the  forge  of  a  blacksmith  named  Bartley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  lived,  and  that  after  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  Bartley  the  forge  had 
been  searched  in  1880,  and  some  rifles  and  other 
things  had  been  found  there.  Is  that  evidence  on 
which  to  hang  a  dog  ?  Well,  I  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  the  point.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
yet  been  proved,  but  I  am  informed  that  Bartley  him- 
self had  been  a  policeman.  What  is  the  next  piece  of 
evidence  ?  It  was  that  of  a  man  called  Loftus, 
who  stated  that  in  Febmary,  1882 — I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  note  the  date,  because  Mr.  Forster's  Act  was 
thefi  in  force,  and  men  had  then  been  imprisoned  to 
the  number  of  1,000  as  suspects — Mr.  Sheridan  had 
come  to  his  house  disguised  as  a  priest.  But  what  did 
that  show  ?  It  showed  most  undoubtedly  that  Mr. 
Sheridan  desired  that  he  shoald  not  be  arrested  as  a 
suspect.  But  Loftus — a  witness  called  for  the  prose- 
cution— stated  that  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  his  house  to 
see  his  wife  in  connexion  with  a  dispute  about  some 
family  property.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
evidence  of  the  witness  Delaney  with  regard  to 
Sheridan's  connexion  with  the  Invincible  conspiracy, 
there  is  not  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  case 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  Sheridan  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  any  outrage,  either  in  the  west  or  in 
any  part  of  Ireland.  The  statement  as  to  his  having 
been  in  Ireland  in  February,  1882,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  priest  came  first  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Parnell 
when  it  was  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  Forster  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  1883.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  story  of  the  man  Delaney,  who  broadly  made 
the  statement  that  Egan,  Sheridan,  and  Brennan  were 
leaders  in  the  Invincible  conspiracy.  I  have  a  great 
curiosity  to  see  the  proofs  of  the  evidence  of  this  man 
Delaney,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  for  several 
reasons.  The  man  was  examined  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  he 
spoke  to  names  or  to  facts  as  though  such  names  or 
facts  were  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  as  if  his 
proof  justified  its  being  assumed  that  he  had  given 
the  information  as  of  facts  within  his  own  knowledge. 
Upon  being  cross-examined,  however,  his  whole  evidence, 
as    far  as  it  related  to  these  persons,  crumbled   to 
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pieces,  because  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that,  although 
he  had  made  a  broad  statement  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions, yet,  in  fact,  he  had  never  seen  any  one  of 
them.  Although  I  am  not  here  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Sheridan — he  is  an  absent  man,  not  under  your  Lord- 
ships' jurisdiction,  and  not  affected  by  any  view 
which  your  Lordships  may  take — yet  it  is  only  right 
and  fair  that  I  should  point  to  two  things.  First, 
that,  apart  from  Delaney's  evidence,  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  proof  that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  a  party  to  the 
organization  of  any  crime  or  outrage  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  ;  and,  secondly,  that  as  regards  the  evidence 
of  Delaney  as  respects  the  part  which  Mr,  Sheridan  is 
alleged  to  have  played  in  the  Invincible  conspiracy, 
his  evidence  is  tainted,  and  his  cross-examination 
»hows  that  it  is  unreliable.  The  next  case  I  have  to 
examine  into  is  that  of  Mr.  Byrne.  My  Lords,  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  Mr.  Byrne  a  little  more  fully  in 
relation  to  the  direct  allegation,  the  personal  allega- 
tion, made  against  Mr,  Pamell — that  to  his  knowledge 
Mr.  Byrne  was  a  criminal  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes,  and  that  Mr.  Parnell  by  an  opportune  payment 
helped  him  to  escape  from  justice.  As  far  as  the 
evidence  stands  at  the  present  moment  as  regards  Mr. 
Byrne,  it  is  proved  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Irish  Land  League  or  the  Irish  National 
League — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  as  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned.  He  had  to  do  with  the  English  branches 
of  both  of  those  organizations.  He  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  Home  Rule  organization  iu  the  time  of  the 
late  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  and  he  came  as  a  legacy  from 
that  gentleman  to  the  present  organizations.  He  was 
not  appointed  by  Mr.  Parnell  or  by  any  person 
associated  with  that  gentleman.  Mr.  I'arnell's 
association  with,  and  knowledge  of,  him  was  of  the 
slightest  kind,  but  I  say  as  regards  Byrne  there  is  no 
evidence  against  him  except  the  evidence  of  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  evidence 
of  the  man  Mulqueeny  as  to  his  possession  of  the 
knives  with  which  the  Fh<Enix  Park  murders  were 
committed,  and  the  evidence  of  Delaney,  who  speaks 
to  his  having  been, in  company  with  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  a  party  to  the  Invincible  conspiracy.  Again, 
as  to  Mr.  Byrne,  Delaney  when  pressed  said  that  the 
6nly  occasion  on  which  he  saw  Mr.  Byrne — I  think  I 
am  right  in  this — in  connexion  with  the  Invincibles 
was  in  some  house  with  MuUett,  where  some  money 
was  handed  over  by  Byrne  to  the  Invincibles.  My 
present  purpose,  however,  does  not  concern  the  In- 
vincibles, but  it  has  to  do  with  the  general  evidence 
against  Byrne.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
England  the  secretary  of  the  League,  and  in  that 
character  had  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the 
organizers  of  the  League,  and  that  among  those 
organizers  was  one  whose  conduct  was  most  reprehen- 
sible— namely,  James  Walsh — there  is  no  evidence 
against  him  whatever.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Boyton, 
the  Attorney-General  was  instructed  to  make  a 
detailed  and  strong  statement — ^namely,  that  as  Sheridan 


had  been  the  oreanizer  of  outrages  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  ,go  had  Boyton  been  an  organizer  of  outrages 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  I  say — and  I  say  it 
with  literal  accuracy — that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  case  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence  to  show  that  Boyton  was  in  any  way 
associated  with  crime  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  And 
the  witness  Beach,  or  Le  Caron,  who  appears  to  have 
visited  Boyton  in  Kilmainham  Gaol — even  he  had  not 
stated  that  he  had  had  any  Incriminatory  conversation 
with  him.  Boyton  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  and  he  appears  to  have  asked  Le 
Caron — according  to  the  evidence  of  the  latter — to  aid 
him  in  getting  his  citizenship  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized.andtohave  added  an  observation  notwithout  some 
amount  of  significance  to  the  effect  that  the  "  Boys," 
as  both  he  and  Captain  O'Shea  called  the  Fenians, 
were  opposing  Mr.  Pamell.  That  conversation  was  in 
May,  1881.  Delaney,  who  had  never  seen  Boyton 
before  or  after,  stated  that  on  one  occasion  Boyton  had 
pointed  out  a  Mr.  Bourke — not  the  Under-Secretary, 
who  was  afterwards  murdered,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  Prisons  Board.  That  statement  of  Delaney's,  if  it 
be  material,  is  entirely  without  corroboration.  The 
next  person  in  order  is  Brennan,  and  here  again  I  have 
to  correct  a  statement  of  the  Attorney-General. 
He  stated  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " — I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  repeated  the  mistake  in  the  presAit  case- 
that  a  true  bill  bad  been  found  against  Brennan  in 
connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  That  is  not 
so,  because  on  the  production  of  the  record  that  was 
found  not  to  be  the  case.  Brennan  was  stated  by  De- 
laney  alone  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  Invincible 
conspiracy,  but  when  he  came  to  be  cross-examined 
he  admitted  that  the  statement  was  founded  on  hear- 
say, and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  he  never  saw 
Brennan  at  any  meeting  of  the  Invincibles.  There  is 
a  story  told  by  Le  Caron  of  a  conversation  which  he 
alluges  he  had  with  Egan,  in  which  the  latter  told 
him  that  Brennan  had  told  him  what  Mr.  Sexton  had 
doneuponthe  occasion  of  Brennan 's  leaving  the  country. 
Thus  Mr.  Sexton's  alleged  action  has  been  related  at 
fourth  hand  before  your  Lordships.  I  have  already  in- 
timated that  Mr.  Sexton  will  be  called  to  speak  on 
the  matter.  Let  me  remind  your  Lordships  that  it  ia 
most  important,  in  remembering  the  history  of  the 
rise  of  this  Invincible  conspiracy  in  the  autumn  of 
1881,  that  Brennan,  who  was  by  this  informer  Delaney 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  the  Invincibles,  was  in 
prison  from  May  of  1881,  therefore  months  before  the 
cunspiracybegan,  until  June,  1882, when  the  conspiracy 
had  ripenedinto  the  atrocious  murders  in  Phoenix  Park. 
That  shows  how  unsafe  men's  characters,  liberties,  and 
lives  would  be  if  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
like  Delaney.  The  remaining  one  of  the  five  persons 
with  whom  I  am  dealing  is  Mr.  Patrick  Egan.  I 
intend  to  deal  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Egan  at  rather 
greater  length  than  I  have  dealt  with  the  others.  Mr. 
Egan  was  a  Dublin  tradesman  of  recognized  position 
and  of  great   respectability.    The  men  who  knew  him 
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best,  the  men  who  were  associated  with  him  longest, 
would  not  be  afraid  to  come  before  your  Lordships 
and  express  openly  the  opinion  ^hey  have  entertained 
and  still  do  entertain  of  him.  He  was  a  man  who  had 
undoubtedly  been  a  Fenian,  but  he  was  a  man  who 
had  thrown  off  all  connexion  with  that  body  ;  he  had 
separated  himself  from  the  Fenian  body,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  party  formed  by 
Mr.  Butt  in  1870,  or  soon  after,  upon  the  basis  of  a 
demand  for  Home  Bale.  Ha  continued  throughout 
with  Mr.  Butt,  and  when  the  National  League 
was  formed  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  earnest-, 
ness  and  energy.  For  what  was  called  by  his 
former  associates  his  abandonment  of  their  cause 
he  was  roundly  abused  and  denounced  by  them, 
Le  Caron  spoke  of  his  being  abused  by,  among  others, 
one  of  the  former  heads  of  the  Fenian  movement,  a 
man,  I  believe,  of  high  personal  character  and  high 
personal  attainments,  Mr.  John  O'Leary,  who  is  still 
living.  Now,  what  is  the  evidence  against  Mr.Bgan? 
First  of  all  there  is  the  man  Farragher,  who  was  a 
clerk  at  one  time  in  the  Land  League  offices.  His 
statement  is  that  Mr.  Bgan  was  a  friend  of  Mullett's, 
that  he  (Farragher)  carried  letters  for  Mr.  Bgan  to 
MuUett,  containing  money  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  Mr.  Bgan  was  frequently  at  the  ofBces  of  the 
Land  League  through  1881  and  up  to  October,  1881. 
My  Lords,  this  man  is  singularly  vague  as  to  the 
dates  on  which  these  curious  transactions  took  place. 
Although  frequently  pressed  he  constantly  refused  to 
give  any  definite  evidence  of  any  kind  as  to  dates, 
and  his  evidence,  taking  it  at  the  best  or  at  the 
worst,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  showed 
that  Bgan  was  in  communication  with  MuUett  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  any  suggestion  of  an  "  Invin- 
cible "  conspiracy  at  all.  But.my  Lords,  his  evidence 
will  be  shown  to  be  unreliable  on  this  broad  ground. 
When  some  arrests  were  made — and  among  others  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Michael  Davitt — in  February,  1881,  it 
was  apprehended  that  there  would  be  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  books  and  so  forth  belonging  to  the  Land 
League,  and  so  to  break  up  the  organization  ;  and  in 
that  month  of  February,  1881,  Bgan  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  and  remained  in  Paris  practically  np  to  August, 
1882.  My  Lords,  I  have  said  before  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  that  I  do  not  suggest  that  Bgan  may  not  have 
visited  Dublin  on  one  or  two  occasions,  but  it  is 
wholly  wrong  to  say,  as  Farragher  has  said, that  he  saw 
or  could  have  seen  Egan  frequently  at  the  Land 
League  offices  during  the  time  to  which  his  evidence 
applied.  Then  comes  the  evidence  of  Delaney.  He 
began  by  stating  that  Mr.  Bgan  was  one .  of  the  heads 
of  the  "  Inviuoibles,"  but  in  cross-examination  he  is 
obliged  to  admit  that  his  statements  were  mere  hear- 
say and  that, he  had  never  seen  Egan  at  an  Invincible 
meeting.  In  fact  he  went  further.  On  page  1,887  of 
the  shorthapd  note  your  Lordships  will  find  this  ques- 
tion put  to  him  : — "  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that 
except  seeing  him,  as  you  believe,  at  the  meeting  of 
April  30,  1880,  you   did   not   see  him  during  1880,  I 


mean  to  speak  to  him,  or  have  any  communication 
with  him  through  1880,  or  1881,  or  1882."  Answer.— 
"  No."  So  that  here  he  distinctly  contradicts  his 
former  statemeiit.  I  would  remind  your  Lordships 
that  the  meeting  referred  to  in  that  question  was  the 
meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Eotunda  at  Dublin  on 
April  30,  1880,  at  which  the  opposition  of  O'Hanlon 
and  other  Fenians  took  place.  Then,  my  Lords,  comes 
the  evidence  of  Le  Caron,  which  I  shall  refer  to  later 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  American  branch  of  the 
case.  Here  again  I  have  to  correct  a  very  serious 
mistake  made  in  reference  to  Mr.  Egan.  It  was 
opened  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  case  of 
"  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  that  against  him  also  was 
found  a  true  bill  in  relation  to  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders.  My  Lords,  there  is  no  foundation  whatever 
for  that  statement,  as  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fottrell 
clearly  establishes.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
whether  there  was  a  warrant  out  against  him,  or  a 
warrant  applied  for  or  intended  to  be  applied  for 
against  him  as  a  suspect  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act — 
though  there  is  no  proof  even  of  that — Mr.  Bgan,  as 
your  Lordships  will  hear,  intended  to  go  to  America 
long  before  he  actually  went  there.  His  business  had 
been  completely  broken  up,  because  not  only  had  his 
partner,  Mr.  Rourke,  been  taken  up  as  a  suspect,  but 
he  himself  had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years 
at  least  in  Paris,  and  long  before  the  actual  discovery 
of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  was  made  he  had 
resolved  to  go  to  America.  I  will  only  make  this 
passing  observation  on  Le  Caron' s  statement  as  to 
Bgan's  supposed  connexion  with  these  crimes,  that,  at 
all  events,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  credited  in 
America,  because,  as  your  Lordships  will  probably 
have  seen  from  the  papers,  the  Government  of  the 
American  Republic  have  accredited  Mr.  Bgan  as  their 
representative  in  Chili.  Of  course  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  politics  and  political  influence  may  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that — I  do  not  doubt  it 
the  least  in  the  world  ;  but  I  will  only  observe  that 
politics  and  political  influence  have  often  hadtodo  with 
important  appointments  in  this  country.  So,  my  Lords, 
I  dismiss  the  evidence  in  relation  to  Mr.  Egan.  The 
case  against  him  depends  on  the  evidence  of  Delaney 
and  of  Farragher,  which  I  think  I  have  shown  to  be 
altogether  unreliable  ;  and  beyond  the  fact,  which  he 
himself  admits  and  which  his  friends  admit,  that  he 
was  active  and  zealous  in  support  of  the  Land  League 
and  the  National  League — beyond  that,  I  say,  there 
is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  of  his  being  a  party  in  any 
shape  or  form  to  crime  or  outrage  of  any  kind.  Your 
Lordships  will,  of  course,  understand  that  I  am  con- 
sidering this  part  of  the  case  apart  wholly  from  the 
question  of  the  letters,  for  it  might  .  be  demonstrated 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rotten  foundation  of 
those  letters  these  charges  which  have  been  advanced 
against  Mr.  Bgan  or  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  in  con- 
nexion with  this  case  could  not  have  been  made.  I 
will  refer  next,  in  the  order  I  have  laid  down  for  my- 
self, to   the   evidence   against  the  members,  making 
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one  passing  comment  upon  the  case  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Davitt  I  will 
only  say  this,  for  he  will  be  able  to  speak  for  himself 
— that  what  he  has  done  he  openly  avows  that  he  has 
done,  and  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
it.  What  he  has  done  has  consisted  of  open,  straight- 
forward, manly  work  in  a  cause  which  he  believed  to 
be  a  righteous  and  just  cause.  I  say  that  in  the  con- 
duct he  has  pursued  he  has  shown  enormous  moral 
courage,  for  he  has  separated  himself — and  a  difficult 
thing  I  conceive  that  to  be — from  his  former 
associates,  he  bound  to  them  and  they  bound  to  him 
by  secret  oaths,  and  he  has  incurred  their  personal 
hostility,  he  has  incurred  even  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  has  even  had  the  bravery  to  meet  them  here,  even 
in  the  camps  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  to  meet  them  face 
to  face  to  justify  his  own  new  departure  and  to  try 
to  win  them  over  into  the  straight  and  open  path  of 
constitutional  agitation.  Now,  my  Lords,  the  first 
case  I  find  in  the  order  before  me  is  the  case  of  Mr. 
James  J.  0 'Kelly.  He  was  unquestionably  a  Fenian, 
and  he  was  unquestionably  high  up  in  the  ranks  of 
that  body.  He  has  had  an  adventurous  life,  as  he 
will  tell  your  Lordships,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
his  position  was  one  in  relation  to  the  military 
organisation  part  of  the  Fenian  movement,  that  he 
was  connected  with  it  up  to  the  year  1878  or  1879, 
and  that  he  had  a  mission  to  perform  in  that  regard  as 
late  as  the  year  1879.  He  will  tell  your  Lordships 
how  he  separated  from  that  movement,  and  how  he 
has  had  no  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  it  since  he 
joined  the  open  movement.  Against  him,  my  Lords, 
apart  from  the  suggestions  of  Le  Caron,  who  never 
met  him  until  May,  1881,  there  is  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  connect  him 
with  some  fund  or  bankicig  account,  hot  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned  it  has  entirely  failed,  and  must  fail, 
because  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  it.  Mr. 
O'Kelly  will  come  before  your  Lordships  and  answer 
fully  for  his  own  acts  before  he  joined  the  Parnell 
party,  and  for  his  own  acts  and  those  of  his  colleagues 
after  he  joined  it.  The  next  case  is  Mr.  E.  Harring- 
ton's. I  have  not  included  him  in  the  list  of  those 
against  whom  there  is  no  evidence,  though  I  might 
well  have  done  so  ;  for  what  is  the  evidence  against 
aim  ?  My  Lords,  I  present  to  your  Lordships  such 
scraps  and  fragments  as  I  can  gather — I  can  do  no 
inore.  Mr,  Maurice  Leonard  speaks  of  Mr.  E.  Har- 
rington as  being  present  at  meetings  in  Killamey 
when  violent  speeches  were  made,  and  John  Donoghue 
speaks  of  Mr.  B.  Harrington — I  am  not  sure  whether 
correctly  or  not — having  paid  for  the  dieting  or 
support  of  certain  prisoners  in  Tralee  Gaol  who  were 
imprisoned  there  as  suspects.  Having  said  that,  my 
Lords,  I  havesaid  all  that  there  isto  be  said  against  Mr, 
E.  Harrington  ;  but  he,  I  expect,  like  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  the  one  the  proprietor  of  Uniied 
Ireland  and  the  other  the  proprietor  of  the  Nation, 
has  been  joined  for  the  purpose  of  making  easy  the 
admittance  of  all  that  appears  in  the   columns  of   his 


paper.  As  far  as  the  contents  of  the  Kerry  Sentinel  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in 
them  of  which  he  need  be  in  the  least  degree  ashamed. 
The  next  in  order  is  Mr.  John  Dillon.  I  greatly  regret 
that  Mr.  John  Dillon  is,  owing  to  his  state  of  health, 
not  able  to  attend  before  your  Lordships.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  upon  him  ;  but,  whatever  anybody 
may  think  of  his  discretion  as  shown  by  any  part  of 
his  public  conduct  or  by  any  of  the  speeches  he  has 
uttered,  1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anybody,  even 
the  most  hostile  to  him,  who  disputes  his  perfect 
integrity  of  purpose  and  the  perfect  honesty  of  his 
motives.  What  the  evidence  against  him  is  I  at 
present  know  not.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Mayne.  The  evidence  against  him  consists 
entirely  in  the  fact  that  on  April  1,  1885,  as  your 
Lordships  will  see  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Slacke, 
at  Drangan,  in  Tipperary;  he  made  a  speech  in  general 
denunciation  of  land-grabbing.  This  is  one  of  the 
incidents  which  Captain  Slacke,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  expression,  when  he  was  in  cross-examina- 
tion, "  given  his  head  ' '  to  tell  in  the  fullest  way 
anything  he  knew,  mentioned  as  one  of  his  justifica- 
tions for  connecting  members  of  the  Land  League  with 
outrage.  Captain  Slacke  said  that  in  his  mind  this 
speech  was  connected  with  the  boycotting  of  a  man 
named  Mitchell,  a  man  who  had  been,  unquestionably, 
severely  boycotted — I  do  not  deny  it,  I  do  not  justify 
it — who  had  played  the  part  of  what  is  called  an 
emergency  man  for  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  or 
some  such  combination  as  that.  His  was  the  case  in 
which,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  district  inspector 
or  constable,  I  forget  which,  he  (Mitchell)  came  down 
from  Dublin  and  went  round  the  town — Drangan,  I 
think  it  was— calling  at  various  shops  in  order  to  show 
that  he  was  in  fact  boycotted  and  could  not  get  the 
provisions  he  was  supposed  to  want.  The  next  member 
is  Mr.  P.  J.  Foley,  and  your  Lordships  will  probably 
recollect  what  the  evidence  against  him  is.  You  will 
recollect  that  constant  reference  was  made  to  the 
case  of  one  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough,  and  of  another 
Walsh,  who  was  an  arms  agent,  and  was  convicted  of 
getting  arms  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  them  to  the 
Fenian  body  years  ago.  In  fact, whenever  there  seemed 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  proceeding  easily  with  the 
evidence,  my  learned  friends — I  think  particularly  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Murphy,  who  seems  to  have  had 
charge  of  the  Walshes — used  to  refer  from  time  to  time 
to  these  cases,  and  if  we  had  one  reference  to  them 
I  should  think  we  had  at  least  a  dozen.  Well,  my 
Lords,  Mr,  Foley's  case  is  this.  In  the  month  of 
September,  1882,  he  drew  a  cheque  for  £100  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Frank  Byrne.  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  cote 
the  date — September,  1882.  One  of  the  notes  given 
at  the  bank  in  exchange  for  that  cheque,  presumably, 
therefore,given  to  Byrne,  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  John  Walsh,of  Middlesbrongh,  who  was  unquestiou" 
ably  a  Land  League  organizer  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  Fbesidiiki.— Xhere  has  been  considerable  con- 
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fusion    with    regard    to    these  Walshes.    Was  that  the 
Walsh  who  was  convicted  ? 

Stp.  C.  EUS3BLL.— No,  my  Lords.  Thomas  Walsh 
was  the  one  who  was  convicted.  This  was  John  Walsh, 
of  Middlesbrough,  who  undoubtedly  was  a  Fenian,  and 
who  was  appointed,  apparently  at  the  instance  of 
Trank  Byrne,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Land  League 
in  this  country,  in  England.  Now  the  story  is  very 
shortly  this — namely,  that  the  funds  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  organization  came  from  two  sources — 
first  of  all,  from  such  small  contributions  as  were  re- 
ceived in  England  and  came  to  the  hands  of  Byrne, 
chiefly  in  small  cheques  ;  and,  secondly,  when 
those  funds  were  insufficient  they  were  supplemented 
by  grants  from  the  Dublin  branch,  which  liad  the 
control  of  .considerable  funds.  Byrne,  having  no 
banking  account,  had  frequently  on  previous  occa- 
sions, when  a  number  of  these  small  cheques  came 
into  his  hands,  gone  to  Mr.  Foley,  to  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  or  others,  and  asked  them  to  give  him  in 
exchange  for  these  small  cheques  a  cheque  which  he 
could  cash.  Having  got  the  money,  he  proceeded  to 
distribute  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and 
among  others  he  had  to  pay  were  the  paid  organizers. 
That  is  the  whole  of  the  story  so  far  as  Mr.  Foley  is 
concerned.  Next,  my  Lords,  I  have  a  group  of  five 
members— Mr.  M.  Healy,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lane,  Mr.  J. 
Dea.^y,  Mr.  Patrick  O'Hea,  and  Mr.  Gilhooly.  It  is 
really  ridiculous,  my  Lords,  to  have  to  dwell  even  for 
a  moment  on  such  a  case  as  is  made  out  against  these 
five  gentlemen.  Peter  Faussett,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  says  in  his  evidence  that  on 
one  occasion  he  saw  these  members  of  Parliament  in 
the  company  of  one  Scanlan,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  and 
who  was  afterwards  arrested  for  firing  at  a  man  named 
Flynn  in  Duncan-street,  Cork.  That,  my  Lords,  is  the 
indictment  against  these  five  members  of  Parliament  ; 
though  there  is  one  additional  item  against  Mr. 
Gilhooly,  and  that  consists  of  what  was  suggested  as 
being  a  threatening  letter  written  by  him  to  one  Mr. 
Eobert  White  in  reference  to  an  eviction  on  his  pro- 
perty. District  Inspector  Kennedy  attended  this  Court, 
and  enjoyed  himself  in  London — how  long  I  know  not — 
to  give  this  valuable  piece  of  evidence  to  yonr  Lord- 
ships.    Here  is  the  letter  : — 

"  Eantry  Land  League,  Bantry, 
"  November  30th,  1880. 

"  Robert  H.  B.  White,  Esq.,  J. P. 

"  Dear  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  above  League  held 
to-day,  I  have  been  requested  to  write  to  you,  and 
respectfully  request  you  will  reinstate  Samuel 
Reardon,  of  Ardnatrush,  in  the  holding  from  which 
no  has  been  evicted  by  you  for  the  non-payment  of  an 
exorbitant  rent.  "  I  remain, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  James  Gilhooly." 
There,    my    Lords,    is    the    head    and    front    of    Mr. 
Gilhooly's  offending.     The  next  gentleman  whose  case 
I  have    to    refer    to   is  Dr.  J.  E.  Kenny,  and  the  evi- 
dence   which     relates     tc    his     case    is    that    of    F. 


O'Keefe,  a  cashier  in  the  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  at  Castleisland,  who  proves  the  payment  of  two 
cheques  to  Timothy  Horan,  secretary,  of  the  Castle- 
island branch  of  the  Land  League.  Now,  my  Lords, 
this  incident  I  will  not  treat  in  the  same  light  fashion 
as  the  others,  considering  that  it  is  the  sole  fact  in 
the  case  which  in  any  way  connects  the  central  branch 
of  the  Land  League  ia  Dublin  or  any  member  of  it 
with  any  complicity,  direct  or  indirect,  with  crime, 
or  with  any  payment,  or  supposed  payment,  in  con- 
nexion with  crime  ;  and  when  I  have  said  that,  you 
need  not  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  palliate  that 
incident  or  to  attempt  to  mitigate  it,  but  I  must 
niake  some  observations  upon  it.  On  September  20, 
1831,  Timothy  Horan  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Quinn,  in  which  he  says  : — 

'*  I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  a 
private  character,  which  I  attempted  to  explain  to 
you  when  I  was  in  Dublin  at  the  Convention.  The 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  men,  from  a  shot,  lost  the 
use  of  his  eye.  It  cost  him  £4  to  go  to  Cork  for 
medical  attendance.  Another  man  received  a  wound 
in'  the  thigh,  and  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  No  one 
knows  the  persons  but  the  doctor  and  myself,  and  the 
members  of  that  society.  I  may  inform  you  that  the 
said  parties  cannot  afford  to  suffer.  If  it  were  a 
public  affair,  a  subscription  list  would  be  opened  at 
once  for  them,  as  they  proved  to  be  heroes.  One 
other  man  escaped  a  shot,  but  got  his  jaws  grazed. 
Hoping  you  will,  at  your  discretion,  see  your  way  to 
making  a  grant,  which  you  can  send  through  me  or 
the  Rev.  John  Hallagan,  C.C." 

Now,  my  Lords,  apparently  nothing  was  done  on  that 
letter  at  that  time,  but  on  October  13  some  cheques 
were  drawn,  and  one  of  those  cheques — although  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  I  think  it  is  proper  to 
assume  it,  as  I  desire  to  deal  in  this  case  with 
perfect  candour — one  of  those  cheques  was  the  cheque 
sent  in  pursuance  of  that  letter  ;  and  I  admit  further, 
reading  between  the  lines  of  that  letter,  that  it  would 
convey,  and  did  convey,  that  the  affray  in  which  these 
men  were  injured  was  an  affray  of  an  illegal  character. 
But,  my  Lords,  at  the  time  the  question  came  up  for 
consideration  before  the  Land  League  the  stite  of  things 
was  this.  The  secretary,  Brennan,  was  in  prison  ;  Mr. 
Sexton  had  for  some  time  been  in  charge,  in  succession 
to  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who  had  been  arrested,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out  this  transaction  took  place  at 
probably  the  very  highest  point  in  the  disorganization 
in  the  government  of  the  League  that  can  be  pointed 
to.  Mr.  Dillon  in. prison,  Mr.  Sexton,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  control  of  the  central  branch,  had  about 
that  time  fallen  ill,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor.  Both  Mr.  Se.xton  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
say  that  they  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  this 
transaction  ;  and  as  regards  Mr.  Ferguson,  whose 
initials  appear  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  he  probably 
was  in  charge  when  this  cheque  was  sent,  as  he  had 
undoubtedly  been  on  several  occasions,  owing  to  the 
disorganization.  I  do  not  seek,  my  Lords,  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  this  incident  at  all,  but  I 
wish   to    explain     the     circumstances    in    which   it 
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occurred, and  I  wish  to  point  out  further  to  your  Lord- 
ships this,  which  I  consider  most  important — that 
although  this  matter  points, as  I  believe  it  does  point, 
to  a  most  condemnable  act, yet  the  very  oircumstancos 
in  which  the  application  was  made,  the  very  tenour 
of  the  letter  itself,  go  strongly  to  negative  the  case 
put  forward  by  The  Times  that  this  was  an  habitual 
course  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  League.  If  the 
payment  for  crime  had  been  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  League,  payment  would  have  been 
made  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  the  very  terms  in 
which  the  letter  is  couched  show  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ceptional circumstance,  contrary  ,to  the  whole  course 
of  conduct  and  practice  of  the  movement.  As  far  as 
Dr.  Kenny  is  concerned  the  evidence  consists  merely 
in  the  fact  that  he,  being  then  the  treasurer  of  the 
League,  signed  the  cheque  ;  and,  as  I  am  instructed, 
Dr.  Kenny  will  tell  your  Lordship,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  goes — Mr,  Sexton  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
will  tell  you  the  same — that  to  their  knowledge  not 
one  penny  ever  was  paid  then  or  at  any  other  time  for 
the  commission  of  crime.  My  Lords,  the  next  member 
is  Mr,  J.  C.  Flynn.  The  only  evidence  .against  him 
is  that  as  late  as  October  28,  1888,  at  Cork,  he 
boasted  of  having  himself  belonged  to  the  physical 
force  movement  and  to  have  claimed  that  Mr. 
Parnell's  proudest  boast  was  that  he  had  welded 
the  Irish  people  into  a  solid  phalanx.  To  make 
any  comment  on  that  would  be  unnecessary.  That 
is  the  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Flynn'.i  offending. 
The  next  is  Mr.  D.  Sheehy,  M.P.  The  evidence 
against  him  consists  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
November  21,  1886,  at  Kylebeg,  near  or  on  the  farm 
of  one  Kennedy,  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm. 
The  case  is  not  from  any  i^oint  of  view  a  serious  one, 
for,  that  speech  having  been  delivered  in  November, 
1880,  in  January,  1887,  Kennedy  had  some  of  his 
stock  taken  away  and  was  boycotted  ;  but  apparently 
the  boycotting  was  not  of  a  serious  kind.  In  this 
speech,  which  will  be  read  to  your  Lordships,  it  is 
most  distinctly  and  strongly  pointed  out  that,  while 
there  is  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  Kennedy  in 
not  making  common  cause  with  his  fellows,  there  is 
a  very  earnest  and  strong  disapprobation  expressed  of 
anything  approaching  violence  or  unlawfulness  of  that 
kind.  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Condon,  against 
whom  the  only  evidence  is  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
said,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  that  if  he  bad  been  at 
his  place  of  business  it  would  have  been  the  knife 
Hitchel  would  have  got.  If  this  did  occur,  which  I 
am  told  is  denied,  it  is  merely  an  incidental,  and  of 
course  condemnable,  observation  made  by  one  man. 
The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  The 
evidence  against  him  is  also  of  the  slightest  kind.  It 
appears  that  on  October  10,  1880,  he  made  a  speech  at 
Castleisland  in  which  he  mentioned,  and  mentioned 
with  reprehension,  the  name  of  Mr,  S,  M.  Hussey.  It 
appears,  as  I  imderstand  the  case,  that  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  and,  I  think,  one  other  member  of  Parlia- 
ment—Mr. Biggar — had  just  come  from  visiting  a  very 


distressing  scene  in  connexion  with  an  eviction  upon 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hussey,  or  some  property  for 
which  he  was  the  agent.  They  spoke  in  strong  terms 
at  the  meeting,  but  nothing  followed  that — no  sugges- 
tion of  violence  or  outrage  was  associated  with  it. 
But  the  first  thing  that  follows,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hussey 
is  concerned,  does  not  occur  until  1884 — that  is  to 
say,  nearly  four  years  after  this  supposed  speech. 
That  speech, I  niayadd,  was  not  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  by  the  prosecution  even  to  be  put  in  the 
list  of  the  speeches  of  which  they  complained  which 
they  furnished  to  us.  The  next  is  a  speech  relating  to 
Captain  Slacke,  but  I  do  not  think  that  speech  calls 
for  any  special  notice  ;  and  the  last,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  I  have  already  referred  to  in  another  con- 
nexion— viz.,  the  payment  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Ryan,  solici- 
tor, of  a  cheque  of  £B0  in  relation  to  a  liability  in- 
ciu'red  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  and  all  that  Mr, 
Arthur  O'Connor  did  was,  with  Mr.  Parnell,  to  sign 
that  cheque.  The  next  on  my  list  is  Mr.  Biggar,  who 
also  appears  for  himself.  There  is  no  evidence  against 
him  except  the  evidence  of  two  speeches,  which  Mr. 
Biggar  himself  will  deal  with,  of  March  21,  1880, 
and  October  10,  1880.  But  I  venture  to  say  this — that 
in  relation  to  neither  of  these  speeches,  which  I  do 
not  stop  to  criticize  or  in  any  way  characterize,  is  it 
suggested  that  any  violence  or  outrage  in  any  way 
followed  upon  or  was  connected  with  either.  Like 
Mr.  Eean,  Mr.  Biggar  admits  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,  as  it  has  been 
called;  but  for  the  coursewhlch  he  took  in  joining  the 
open  constitutional  movement  he'  was  expelled  and 
condemned  by  his  former  associates,  and  he  admits, 
and  does  not  seek  in  any  way  to  deny  the  fact,  that 
he  has  been  a  zealous  and  an  active  member  of  the 
i  party  led  by  Mr.  Parnell.  I  may  mention  that  Mr. 
■Biggar  was  expelled  from  the  Fenian  Association  as 
far  back  as  August,  1877.  The  next  is  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Bar  and  a  member  of 
Parliament.  The  case  against  him  is  that  he  visited 
certain  persons  in  1881  and  1884  who  were  in  Cork 
Prison.  He  made  a  sneech  on  October  17,  1880,  and  I 
think  that  is  thewhole  of  the  evidence  against  him, 
Mr.  Healy  also  appears  for  himself,  and  no  one  is 
better  able  than  he  is  to  explain  his  conduct,  if  there 
be  any  conduct  of  his  which  needs  explanation.  The 
next  is  Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  also  a  member  of 
the  Bar.  What  the  evidence  against  him  is,  my  Lords, 
I  have  literally  no  conception.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  Constable  Brady,  he  defended  some 
^■isoners  tried  in  1887,  he  being  a  counsel  at  the  Bar, 
for  intimidating  one  Mrs,  Connell.  This  is  a  case 
which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time  as 
a  case  not  unlike  Mitchel's,  in  which  Mrs.  Connell 
was  brought  round  to  a  number  of  persons,  with  some 
of  whom  .she  had  not  previously  dealt,  in  order  that 
evidence  might  be  forthcoming  of  her  being  boycotted. 
I  have  to  mention  one  incident  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Redmond.  On  the  Sunday  on  which  the  news  arrived 
of  the  Phcenix  Fork    murders  Mr.  John    Redmond  was 
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in  Manchester,  and  was  attending  a  public  meeting, 
and  at  that  public  meeting  it  was  intended  that  Mr, 
John  Redmond  should  be  a  speaker.  I  believe 
literally  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  he  learnt  of  the 
murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  He  was  accom< 
panied  by  a  friend  who  gathered  the  same  information 
at  the  same  time.  At  that  time  the  news  had  not 
generally  reached  Manchester — certainly  not  Mr.  John 
Bedmond  or  his  friend  who  was  with  him — that  Mr. 
Burke  had  also  lost  his  life  in  that  Phosnix  Park 
tragedy.  He  was  so  shocked  at  the  occurrence  that 
the  meeting,  I  think,  was  adjourned — did  not  take 
place — and  he  gave  the  reason.  He  addressed  some 
words  of  strong  and  earnest  condemnation  of  the 
atrocity  the  news  of  which  had  arrived,  limiting  his 
remarks  to  the  fate  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  ot 
whose  death  he  at  that  time  alone  knew.  My  Lords, 
The  Times,  commenting  upon  these  observations  of  his, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  he  condemned 
the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  he  had  been 
careful  to  abstain  from  saying  one  word  in  condenma- 
tion  of  the  equally  atrocious  murder  of  Mr.  Burke, 
the  Under-Secretary.  Upon  that,  my  Lords,  Mr.  John 
Bedmond  wrote  to  The  Times  stating  the  facts  which 
I  have  told  your  Lordships.  They  declined  to  publish 
it  ;  they  did  not  publish  it.  Afterwards,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  made  the  explanation  which  his  letter 
was  intended  to  convey,  and  from  the  Parliamentary 
report  of  that  speech  of  Mr.  John  Bedmond's  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  explanation,  which  they  had 
refused  to  insert  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  they 
deliberately  omitted  from  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings.  My  Lords,  I  think  thelanguage 
used  by  a  distinguished  man  in  reference  to  that 
incident  is  justifiable,  and  justified  by  the  facts,  when 
he  said  that  it  was  conduct  which  was  properly  to  be 
characterized,  in  the  circumstances'  of  the  case,  as 
nothing  short  of  infamous.  Mr.  William  Bedmond  is 
the  next  ;  the  evidence  and  the  only  evidence  against 
him  is  that  of  District  Inspector  Webb.  He  does  not 
deny  the  fact  that  at  the  date  mentioned  he  did  dis- 
seminate the  "No-rent"manifesto.  I  have  said  all  upon 
that  subject  that  I  propose  to  say  ;  but  it  is  right  to 
add  that  in  a  speech  which  has  not  been  referred  to — 
namely,  one  delivered  at  Ennis,  November  12,  1882, 
Mr.  William  Bedmond  proclaimed  that  the  fact  was 
that  no-rent  was  never  the  policy  of  the  Land  League, 
and  that  the  ' '  No-rent  "  manifesto  was  merely  a 
temporary  weapon,  used — I  think  I  am  giving  practi- 
cally his  own  language — in  a  great  emergency  against 
the  unconstitutional  imprisonment  of  the  Irish  leaders, 
and  of  the  other  local  leaders  of  the  Land  League, 
and  that  is  the  only  sjjeech  put  in  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  case  from  any  Irish  member,  from  the 
suppression  of  the  League  in  October,  1881,  imtil  the 
end  of  1882,  a  period,  as  I  have  told  yom:  Lordships, 
of  the  worst  crime.  The  next  member  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Sexton,  now  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  for  the  second 
year.  There  is  no  evidence  against  him  ;  there  is  a 
story   told    fourth    hand — viz.,    Le    Caron   or   Beach 


tells  your  Lordships  what  Egan  was  supposed  to  have 
told  him,  as  to  what  Brennan  is  supposed  to  have  told 
him,  as  to  what  Mr.  Sexton  is  supposed  to  have  done. 
I  have  already  intimated  to  your  Lordships  that  Mr. 
Sexton  will  be  here  to  give  his  own  account  of  that 
matter.  The  next,  my  Lords,  is  Dr.  Tanner.  He 
made  three  speeches  altogether,  to  two  of  which  only 
is  it  necessary  to  make  any  reference,  and,  my  Lords, 
my  reference  must  be  one  of  strong  condemnation. 
The  first  has  relation  to  Hegarty,  of  Millstreet,  as 
to  whom  he  used  language  which  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  Dr.  Tanner  would  feel  called  upon,  if  he 
appears  before  your  Lordships,  to  make  an  apology 
for.  It  is  not  language  which  any  gentleman  ought  to 
hav.|^  used  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  language 
which  he  did  use  was  In  any  way  connected  with  any 
injurious  consequence.  The  next  speech  was  on 
August  25,  1886,  which  I  think  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  attention  to.  The  third 
was  on  the  3d  of  January,  1887,  when  he  spoke  strongly 
against  the  women  of  the  country  associating  with 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary.  It  may  be  said  that 
following  upon  that  speech  an  assault  was  committed 
upon  Bobina  Murphy.  The  disguised  party  cut  her  hair 
oS,  and  put  some  tar  upon  her  head  ;  but  she  was  not 
further  injured.  Of  course  it  was  a  most  unworthy 
course  of  conduct  to  pursue.  My  Lords,  I  am  glad  to 
be  informed  that  the  fact  is  that  this  incident  did  not 
in  any  way  mar  the  prospects,  matrimonial  or  other- 
wise, of  Bobina  Murphy,  for  she  was  soon  afterwards 
married,  I  believe  within  a  few  days,  to  a  member  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  I  hope  that  she  has 
found  a  good  husband  and  is  leading  a  happy  life. 
The  next  is  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.  There  is  no 
evidence  against  him  either  of  speeches  or  of  acts, 
eixcept  the  evidence  relating  to  the  incident  in  Cork 
to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  and  which  calls 
for  no  further  reference  at  this  stage.  He  is  shown 
to  have  visited  some  persons  in  Cork  Prison  ;  nothing 
further  is  to  be  said  about  him.  The  next  is  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris.  He  is  now  an  old  man  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  intellectually  he  ever  was  a  very  strong 
man.  He  undoubtedly  had  been  connected  long  ago 
with  the  Fenian  movement.  The  principal  accusation 
against  him  is  in  relation  to  three  speeches  which  he 
made.  One  is  the  speech  known  as  the  "  partridge  " 
speech,  delivered  in  Galway  on  October  24,  1880,  as 
to  which  it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  present 
at  its  delivery,  and  it  is  brought  up  as  an  accusation 
against  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  stood  up  and  heard  that 
speech  delivered  without  any  reprehension.  The  fact 
is,  as  was  proved  by  the  Government  shorthand  writer 
in  what  has  been  called  the  State  trial,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  w*s  not  present  when  that  speech  was 
delivered,  and  Mr.  Parnell  will  tell  you  the  same. 
But  more,  when  the  speech,  reprehensible  as  it  was, 
was  delivered,  it  was  properly  denounced  by  one  rev. 
gentleman  who  was  on  the  platform,  and  before  the 
meeting,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr. 
liemay,  a  merchant  in  Galway,  it  was  then  and  there 
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denounced.  Bat  moie,  my  Lords.  Mr,  Harris  pro- 
ceeded then  and  there  to  withdraw  and  to  apologize 
for  having  made  that  speech,  and  he  proceeded  to  say 
that  what  he  intended  to  convey  was  not  that  he 

Me.  JtrsTiCB  A.  L.  Smith. — 1  do  not  think  he 
apologized  then  and  there, 

SlB  C,  EussBLL, — Yes,  my  Lords,  He  qualified  it 
and  apologized  for  it  on  two  occasions,  one  of  them  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  after  it  was  reprehended  by 
the  chairman,  and  he  explained  that  in  the  old  days, 
when  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  secret  organization, 
he  had  gone  about  and  had  exerted  hiniself  to  save 
the  lives  that  were  in  danger  of  landlords  and  land 
agents,  and  he  added  that  his  efforts  to  save  them 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  milder  and  more 
humane  conduct  of  landlords  and  land  agents.  And 
then  on  another  occasion — that  is  to  say,  seven  days 
later,  on  October  31,  1880,  he  again  referred  to  the 
speech  and  again  endeavoured  to  undo  any  mis- 
chievous effects  that  might  have  followed  from  it.  I 
have  already  dealt  with  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
Sirmingham  farm,  first  taken  by  Hynes,  surrendered 
by  Hynes,  and  afterwards  taken  by  the  unhappy  man 
Dempsey,  and  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  in  relation 
to  that  he  had,  after  the  Murty  Hynes  incident, 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  relation  to  it.  He  later 
on,  April  7,  1881,  made  a  speech  in  whichhe  referred 
in  very  harsh,  and  I  may  add  ungallant,  terms  to  Mrs. 
Blake,  of  Renvylo.  I  do  not  defend  the  prudence 
^or  propriety  of  that  speech  ;  but  I  will  only  add  that, 
if  the  account  put  before  me  of  the  state  of  that 
lady's  tenantry  and  her  conduct  in  relation  to  them  be 
true,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  her  con- 
duct should  be  animadverted  upon.  I  think  the 
only  other  speech  which  is  referred  to  is  one  of 
March  25,  1881,  at  Killimore,  where  he  made  a 
speech  condemning  land-grabbing  ;  bat  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  suggested  that  any  consequence  of  any 
serious  kind  followed  from  that  speech.  I  think  1 
have  now  mentioned,  with  two  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  pointing  to  the  •conduct  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris.  These  two  exceptions  are — first,  a 
statement  that  he  was  seen  in  April,  1882,  in  company 
with  a  person  then  going  by  the  name  of  Thompson, 
bnt  who  was,  it  is  suggested,  a  man  called  Tynan, 
described  and  identified  as  No.  1.  I  am  instructed 
that  that  was  an  absolute  and  entire  mistake.  Mr. 
Matthew  Harris  will  teU  you  that  that  suggestion 
has  no  foundation  whatever.  My  Lords,  the  name 
Thompson  has  been  on  more  than  one  occasion  re- 
ferred to ;  in  truth,  that  Thompson  was  not  Tynan  at  all, 
but  an  entirely  different  person,  as  your  Lordships  will 
hear  from  more  than  one  witness.  The  only  other 
items  which  I  have  to  pass  in  reference  were  the 
documents  put  in  called  "  the  Matthew  Harris  docu- 
ments." I  have  not  read  them,  I  am  not  counsel  to 
Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Lockwood 
will  deal  with  that  as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  I 
have  only  heard  their  general  description,  and  that 
general  description  does   not  warrant  any  importance , 


being  in  any  way  attached  to  that  matter.  The  next 
case  is  that  of  Mr,  Timothy  Harrington,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  a  member  of  thelrish  Bar,  My 
Lords,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  informer 
Thomas  O'Connor,  or  Connor,  there  is  no  evidenos 
against  him  whatever.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that 
in  the  case  of  Hegney  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  is 
shown  to  have  tried  to  stop  his  boycotting.  In  the 
case  of  the  witness  Onan  your  Lordships  will  also  find 
evidence  that  Mr.  Harrington  tried  to  stop  boycotting 
in  his  case  ;  and,  apart  from  the  evidence  of  Thomas 
O'Connor,  the  informer,  the  only  remaining  evidence 
is  that  of  Mrs.  O' Donovan  that  Mr.  Harrington  paid 
in  1882  for  the  support  of  certain  suspects  who  were 
imprisoned  in  Tralee.  I  must  say  a  word  now  about 
the  man  Thomas  O'Connor.  So  far  as  Mr.  Harrington 
was  concerned,  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  his 
statement  was  that  Mr.  Harrington  paid  a  visit  to 
Killientiema,  or  Curragb,  in  March,  1881,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  election  of  some  local  guardians  of 
the  poor  ;  that  he,  O'Connor,  had  never  spoken  to  Mr. 
Harrington  before  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  even 
seen  him  before,  bnt  Ms  statement,  his  almost  in- 
credible statement,  was  that  in  the  open  street,  in 
company  with  one  or  two  others,  who  were  also 
strangers  apparently  to  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton told  those  young  men  that  they  were  to  go  about 
at  night,  I  think,  to  the  voters  who  had  not  promised 
to  vote  for  the  popular  candidate.  They  were  not  to 
do  them  much  harm,  but  just  to  frighten  them  suf&- 
ciently  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  {lopnlar  candi- 
date. They  were  not  to  spare  the  persons  whom  they 
honoured  with  ■  their  visit,  but  they  were  to  take 
care  not  to  kill  them.  On  the  face  of  it  the  state-- 
ment  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  they  were  to  be  paid  for  this  ;  that  after  the' 
election  was  over  they  went  toTralee,that  Mr.  Timothyi 
Harrington  told  them  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  to  go  off  about  their  business  ;  but 
at  a  later  period  some  mysterious  person  came  and 
gave  some  money  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  return 
for  what  they  had  done.  The  story,  my  Lords,  from 
beginning  to  end  is  a  most  complete  and  absolute 
fabrication.  But  he  did  not  stop  there  ;  his  brother 
— the  brother  of  this  O'Connor,  as  I  am  informed,  ■ 
is  a  respectable  young  man,  the  informer  being 
the  ne'er-do-well  of  the  family — was  secretary 
to  the  local  branch  of  the  League,  and  O'Connor  said 
that  a  letter  had  come  from  Mr.  Harrington  complain- 
ing of  some  action  of  that  local  branch,  and  that  the 
central  League  could  not  authorize  or  recognize  their 
proceedings,  and  declining  to  give  any  grants  through 
their  medium  ;  but  that  accompanying  this,  giving 
as  the  reason — as  your  Lordships  will  find,  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Harrington  on  many  previous  occasions — • 
giving  as  a  reason  that  the  state  of  the  district  was 
BO  disturbed  that, the  central  branch  did  not  believe 
that  the  local  branch  was  exerting  itself  as  it  ought 
to  do  ;  but  that  accompanying  this  letter  was 
anotlier,  in   which   Mr,   Timothy  Harrington,  writing 
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ou  the  official  paper  of  the  Land  League  ^  said  that  the 
true  reason  why  grants  were  withheld  was  because 
the  Land  League  branch  was  not  sufficiently  active. 
The  apocryphal  letter  is  not  forthcoming  ;  the  other 
is  ;    I  will  read  it.     (Eeading)  :— 

"  The  Irish  National  League,  43,  O'Connell- 
street  Upper,  Dublin,  Feb.  5,  1886. 

"  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  Currow,  Scarlinglin. 

**  Dear  Sir, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Committee  of  the  National  League  I  laid  before 
them  your  application  on  behalf  of  the  evicted  tenants 
Mary  Russell,  Mary  Butler,  and  Michael  Riordan.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  Organization  Committee  find 
themselves  compelled  to  refuse  a  grant,  owing  to  the 
very  disturbed  and  lawless  state  of  the  county  of 
Kerry  at  the  present  time.  The  committee  decided 
upon  sending  no  grant  to  those  districts  where  con- 
tinual disturbance  has  been  kept  up.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  understand  that  they  believe  the  branch  of  the 
National  League  is  in  any  way  associated  with  law- 
less outrages,  but  they  wish  to  save  the  general 
organization  from  even  the  suspicion  of  sendiag  funds 
to  places  where  outrages  of  this  kiad  have  been 
occurring,  and  they  regard  this  step  as  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  character  of  the  organization  at  the 
present  time, and  theydirectedme  tocommunicate  their 
views  to  the  secretaries  who  have  made  applications. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  T.  Habkington,  Hon.  Sec." 

My  Lords,  this  is  on  the  face  of  it,  without  Mr. 
Harrington's  denial,  a  story  to  which  no  sensible  man 
could  for  a  moment  give  credence.  There  is  more  to  be 
said  about  O'Connor.  I  have  somuch  to  say  still  before 
your  Lordships  that  I  cannot  go  into  it  elaborately, 
but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  .to 
us  and  communicated  to  us,  and  upon  which,  I  pre- 
sume, if  my  information  is  correct,  your  Lordships 
will  see  proper  to  take  some  steps.  I  am  told  that 
this  man  O'Connor,  after  he  gave  his  evidence  in 
London,  became  ill.  He  professes  to  be  a  Catholic, 
and  sent  for  a  Catholic  priest  ;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
dangerously  ill,  as  we  noticed  in  the  boz  he  was  a 
man  obviously  of  very  bad  health.  He  then  desired 
to  malte  a  sworn  statement  ;  he  sent  for  a  solicitor, 
or  a  solicitor  was  sent  for  at  the  instance  of  the 
Catholic  priest  ;  Mr.  Biggan  is  the  name  uf  the 
solicitor,  who  commonioated  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I 
understand  that  a  copy  of  this  statement  was  also 
sent  to  your  Lordships. 

The  Pbesibent. — That  is  so  ;  with  a  statement  that 
he  should  communicate  it  to  both  parties,  of  which 
we  approved.  We  were  informed,  therefore,  that  it 
had  been  communicated  to  both  parties,  and  that  it 
could  be  dealt  with. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  I  did  not  know 
that  at  all.  I  T/ao  uot  aware  that  the  other 
side  had  had  a  communication.  It  is  obviously 
desirable  that  this  man  should  be  put  in  the  box,  and 
that  we  should  know  the  truth  about  the  matter. 
We  have  under  his  own  hand  a  serious  statement  which 
does  not  affect  him  only.  I  refer  to  the  letter  which 
he  wrote   to  bis  brother  when  he  was  in  London  and 


which  was  forwarded  by  the  bro  ther  to  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. The  witness  told  us  that  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Houston  or  the  secretary  of  the  so-called  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  for  some  literature  in  order  that  he 
might  disseminate  it,  that  he  afterwards  put  himselt 
into  communication  with  Walker,  and  that  he  offered 
to  give  information.  Then  when  he  arrives  in  London 
he  writes  to  his  brother,  Pat  O'Connor,  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  December  3,  1888. 
"  Dear  Pat, — I  am  here  in  London  since  yesterday 
morning.  1  was  in  Dublin  two  days.  I  got  myself 
summoned  for  The  Times.  I  thought  I  could  make  a 
few  pounds  in  the  transaction" — my  Lords,  I  am 
afraid  there  are  a  great  many  individuals  who  have 
made  a  few  pounds  in  this  transaction  (laughter) — 
'*  but  I  find  I  cannot  unless  I  would  swear  queer 
things.  I  am  afraid  they  will  send  me  to  gaol,  or  at 
least  give  me  nothing  to  carry  me  home.  I  would  not 
bother  with  it  at  all,  but  my  health  was  not  very 
good  when  I  was  at  home,  and  I  thought  I  would  take 
a  short  sea  voyage  and  see  a  doctor  at  their  expense. 
But,  instead  of  it  doing  me  any  good,  it  has  made  me 
worse  a  little.  I  will  be  examined  to-morrow,  Tues- 
day, the  4th.  Get  some  daily  paper,  the  Freeman, 
.and  see  how  it  will  be  in  it.  You  need  not  reply  to 
this,  as  I  shall  leave  this  house  after  I  am  examined. 
Whatever  way  it  will  end,  do  not  blame  me  for  it.  I 
thought  to  do  some  good,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  but 
harm.  Tell  Martin  to  take  30s.  out  of  the  bank,  for 
I  fear  I  shall  have  to  send  for  the  cost,  if  he  has  not 
it  after  the  fair.  I  might  not  need  it,  but  I  am  atraic 
I  may.  I  will  write  again  to-morrow  night,  or  afc 
farthest  on  Wednesday  if  1  am  alive  and  at  liberty.  , 
"  Your  unfortunate  brother, 

"  Thomas  O'Connor." 

What  the  "  queer  "  things  be  was  asked  to  sweat 
were  he  told  us.  He  said  that  he  was  pressed  to  say 
whether  he  could  mention  any  facts  to  implicate  Mr. 
Pamell  with  anybody  else.  I  will  read  a  portion  of- 
his  cross-examination  as  to  his  interview  with 
Walker  r— 

"  Was  ttat  the  first  time  you  saw  him  ? — No,  but  that 
is  the  first  time  I  knew  his  name. 

"  When  did  ycfu  see  him  first  ? — When  I  came  to 
Dublin. 

"  Were  you  asked  by  him  whether  yoo  could  or 
could  not  say  anything  to  incriminate  the  popular 
leaders  in  Ireland  ?— He  asked  me  to  state  everything  I 
could,  and  not  leave  anything  back. 

"  Were  you  uot  asked  whether  you  could  incrimi- 
nate any  of  the  popular  leaders  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  he  did. 

"  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  ? — ^Ho  told  me  to 
swear  everything,  and  not  to  leave  anything  back,  no 
matter  what  it  was. 

"  Were  you  asked  to  tell  '  queer  thingp  ?'  Take  care 
O'Connor  ? — What  is  meant  by  '  queer  things  ?' 

"  Were  you  asked  to  tell '  queer  things  ?' — Well,  ho 
told  me  to  tell  everything  I  knew, 

"  Were  you  asked  to  tell  '  queer  things  ?'  I  use 
that  phrase  on  purpose.  Answer,  Sir,  you  are  on  your 
oath  ? — I  do  not  know  how  I  will  answer. 

"  Were  you  asked  to  tell  '  queer  things  ?'  Ay  or 
no? — Well,Iunderstood  that  he  forced  me  rather  hard. 

"  You  understood  that  be  forced  you  rather  hard  p — 
Yes. 
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"  Was  that  to  try  and  fix  eriminaUty  upon  some  of  the 
Irish  memhers  ? — Well,  it  was  not  just  ;  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  thing  altogether, and 
to  leave  my  house. 

"  When  he  forced  you  rather  hard,  was  it  to  try  and 
get  you  to  fix  criminality  upon  some  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers ?  Ay  or  no  ? — I  think  not  ;  I  do  not  remember 
what  it  was. 

"  What  was  it  he  forced  you  hard  about  r — Oh!  about 
how  much  I  knew  about  the  moonlighting,  or  about 
Mr.  Harrington.  He  said  I  should  know  more  about 
Mr.  Harrington  than  that,  and  that  I  surely  did  when 
I  knew  that  much,  and  that  I  ought  to  tell  it. 

*'  Do  you  say  Mr.  Harrington  was  the  only  name  he 
mentioned  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  he  mentioned 
any  one  else." 

I  may  dismiss  this  part  of  the  evidence  by  pointing 
out  the  hardship  which  is  inflicted  upon  men  engaged 
in  public  life,  as  these  men  before  your  Lordships 
are,  when  they  are  exposed  to  defamation  by  such 
corrupt  and  rotten  testimony  as  this.  Here  is  a  man 
who  writes  to  his  brother  in  the  intimacy  of  their 
close  relationship,  and  tells  him  that  he  has  come  to 
London  thinking  that  he  may  get  some  money  out  of 
The  Times,  and  that  he  fears  he  will  not  get  it  unless 
he  says  "  queer  things.**  He  goes  into  the  box  and 
says  "  queer  things  "  one  day,  and  subsequently, 
finding  himself  in  bad  health,  makes  a  statement 
denying  the  truth  of  his  evidence.  I  could  point 
out  that  one  of  the  "  queer  things  "  which  he  said 
that  hfe  was  concerned  in  was  the  reinstatement  of 
Mrs.  Horan,  and  that '  if  regard  be  paid  to  the  dates 
which  he  gave  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have 
taken  part  in  the  affair.  I  will  not,  however, 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  such  details  at  present. 
I  shall  have  later  on,  when  I  examine  the  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  Ainerican  branch  of  the  case  and  the 
letters,  to  contrast  the  grave,  the  serious,  the  far- 
reaching  defamatory  statements  which  are  contained 
in  these  libels  with  the  meagre  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  to  support  them,  I  shall  have  to  show 
your  Lordships  how  completely  the  proof  falls  short 
of  the  charges,  and  how  those  charges  in  their  main 
substance  and  character  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces. 
There  are  still  some  members  implicated  to  whom  I 
have  not  referred.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan, 
once  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  for  many  years  pro- 
prietor of  the  Nation.  Against  him,  a  man  "  univers- 
ally respected  in  Ireland  by  all  classes — a  rare  thing 
to  be  said  of  a  popular  leader — against  him  there  is 
not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
late  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  well  known  to  members  of 
the  Bar,  was  associated  with  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  in 
the  management  and  proprietorship  of  the  Nation. 
The  course  which  that  newspaper  has  pursued  with 
reference  to  public  movements  is'  one  that  must  be  and 
ought  to  he  drawn  to  your  Lordships'  attention,  and  it 
will  be  proved  in  the  box  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  him- 
self. When  that  mistaken  and  condemnable  move- 
ment, as  I  believe  it  to  have  been,  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, gathere'd  strength  in  Ireland,  the  Messrs.  Sulli- 
van were  earnest  in  opposition  to  it  and  in  condemna- 


tion of  it,  and  they  expressed  their  opposition  per- 
sistently in  the  columns  of  the  Nation.  For  taking 
that  course  they  incurred  a  large  amount  of  public 
odium,  and  they  were  held  up  in  the  newspaper  of 
that  wretched  man  Richard  Pigott  to  public  obloquy 
as  iuformers  to  the  Castle.  But,  undeterred  by  such 
attacks,  they  pursued  consistently  the  course  which  I 
have  described.  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  were  both  active  members  of  the  Irish  party, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  believe  there  is  not  an  act  in 
the  public  or  pri-vate  life  of  either  of  these  men  for 
which  their  families  and  friends  need  blush  or  hang 
down  their  heads.  Of  Mr.  William  O'Brien  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  your  Lordships  will  see  him  in 
the  box.  Against  Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  one  fact  has 
been  proved,  a  fact  of  importance  I  admit,  but  one 
which  has  no  connexion  with  these  charges,  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  Irish  movement.  The  fact  to 
which  I  refer  is  Mr..  O'Brien's  publication  in  Liver- 
pool with  reference  to  the  manipulation  of  the  jury 
lists.  Now,  so  far  as  that  publication  consisted  of  an 
explanation  and  exposure  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
systematic  course  of  jury  packing  at  the  trials  that 
took  place  in  Dublin,  I  say  .that  he  was  acting  per- 
fectly within  his  right.  On .  the  other  hand  he  was 
wrong,  and  his  conduct  was  indefensible  and  inexcus- 
able, if  he  did  publish  that  slip  of  paper  which  your 
Lordship  may  recollect  was  annexed  to  the  analysis 
of  the  jury  panels,  and  which  undoubtedly  was  in- 
tended, certainly  was  calculated,  to  expose  to  odium  a 
particular  set  of  jurors.  There  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
a  broad,  clear,  and  intelligible  distinction  between  the 
two  acts.  I  have  had  no  communication  with  Mr.  P. 
O'Brien,  and  I  am  not  his  counsel,  and  know  not  what 
he  will  say  with  reference  to  the  second  head  of  the 
charge  made  against  him,  I  may,  however,  remind 
your  Lordships  that  for  this  attempt  he  was  unques- 
tionably found  guilty,  and  that  he  has  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  The  only  remaining  member  of 
Parliament  whom  I  have  to  mention  is  Mr.  John 
Barry,  against  whom  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  one 
particle  of  evidence  in  the  faintest  degree  incrimina- 
tory. I  have  now  ended  my  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence seeming  to  affect  the  members  ofParliament. 

At  this  point  in  the  learned  coimsel's  address  the 
Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling.  Sir  C.  Eus3EI,l  continued  : — 
My  Lords,  I  wish  to  supplement  my  observations  with 
reference  to  the  Horan  cheque.  It  comes,  as  Mr. 
Soames  told  us,  from  Phillips,  the  accoimtant  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  disbursements  of 
the  League.  I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  he  appears  to  have  abused  his  position  of 
trust  by  carrying  off  and  handing  over  or  selling 
to  another  person  documents  relating  to  the 
business  of  his  employers.  Bat  I  have  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  very  time  when  this 
cheque  was  given  the  man  Farragher — whom  I  have 
classed  among  the  informers — was  employed  by  the 
League.     I    draw    attention   to   this  circumstance  in 
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order  to  justify  the  argument  which  I  put  before  your 
Lordships  that  this  was  an  isolated  and  not  a  usual 
transaction.  I  now  come  to  the  American  branch  of 
the  question,  and  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  to 
weave  into  the  narrative  the  storj  of  the  American 
Fenians  and  the  story  told  by  Le  Caron  as  to  the 
action  of  the  secret,  body  with  which  he  was 
associated.  This  American  branch  of  the  question 
cannot  fail  to  raise  in  your  Lordships'  niinds  somevcry 
grave  considerations.  Xhe  population  o(  America, 
that  vast  continent,  is  computed  to  reach  between  60 
and  70  millions  of  human  beings,  and  of  thatnumber  some 
15  or  16  millions  are  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent.  How 
comes  it  that  at  least  until  comparatively  recent  days 
that  vast  multitude  of  persons  were  imbued,  as  un- 
doubtedly they  were  imbued,  with  deep  feelings  of 
resentment  against  the  Government  of  the  land  which 
they  had  left  ?  That  they  were  imbued  with  such 
feelings  is  a  fact — a  pitiable  fact.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  story  of  misunderstanding,  mis- 
government,  misrule  with  which  I  have  had  to  trouble 
your  Lordships.  Emigration  from  Ireland  has  not  been 
the  voluntary  and  healthy  exodus  of  a  people  seeking 
in  fresh  fields  of  enterprise  new  careers  in  life,  new 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  their  industrious 
labour.  In  great  part  certainly  it  has  not  been 
of  that  character.  The  people  have  felt,  and  have  had 
cause  to  feel,  that  a  great  part  of  the  emigration  from 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  has  not  been 
voluntary  emigration,  that  the  emigrants  have  been  de- 
ported, not  emigrated  ;  that  they  have  been  driven 
from  the  country  to  which  they  were  devotedly 
attached.  Any  one  who  visits  America  and  who  has 
the  singular  pleasure  of  sailing  up  that  noble  bay 
which  leads  to  New  York  and  passes  under  Brooklyn- 
bridge  before  landing  sees  a  sight  which,  if  he  be 
an  Irishman,  will  cause  him  some  humiliation  and  must 
take  away  all  feeling  of  pleasurable  exhilaration 
at  the  contemplation  of  a  splendid  and  well-known 
scene.  On  the  hill-sides  above  New  York  his  attention 
is  drawn  to  a  collection  of  huts  as  miserable  as  any  to 
be  seen  in  Galway  or  in  Mayo.  What  are  they  ? 
What  is  their  history  ?  What  purpose  do  they  serve  ? 
My  Lords,  they  have  served  as  squatting  refuges  for 
the  wretched  creatures  who  have  been  landed  upon 
the  hospitable — for  they  have  been  hospitable  shores 
to  the  Irish  race — on  the  hospitable  shores  of  America, 
and  who,  arriving  penniless,  unprovidedfor,  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  these  wretched  homes  until 
some  kind  of  honest  occupation  could  be  found  for 
them.  The  story  of  their  emigration  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  feeling  with  which  emigration  is  re- 
garded by  the  large  mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
1  have  referred  to  the  squatter  huts  ;  I  might  refer 
also  to  the  stories  told  in  connexion  with  the  hos- 
pitals of  New  York,  which  had  wards  named  after 
landlords  from  whose  estates  men,  womqn,  and  chil- 
dren had  been  driven,  with  the  result  that  misery  and 
disease  were^'imported  into  America,  The  Irish  are 
mainly  an  agricultural  people  ;    but  in  America  they 


have  gravitated  to  the  large  towns.  Their  exodus  has, 
indeed,  been  Jike  that  of  the  Israelites,  when  they 
were  seeking  to  escape  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Like 
them  they  have  made  their  way  unto  a  good  land  and 
large,  but  there  was  no  Moses  to  guide  them,  and  to 
them  America  has  not  proved  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  ;  in  fact,  the  fate  of  the  great  majority  of 
them  has  been  hard.  But  the  story  of  the  emigration 
of  past  days,  and  even  of  recent  times,  has  other  and 
even  graver  aspects.  Think  of  the  demoralization  of 
youth,  the  loss  of  her  chief  treasure  by  many  a  guile- 
less £!irl,  the  insufficient  provision  made  for  the  emi- 
grants on  the  journey,  and  emigration  in  rotten  ships 
which  too  often  proved  to  be  coffins  and  graves. 
Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  is  it  remarkable 
that  the  Irish  should  look  with  distrust  upon  emigra- 
tion ^nd  should  have  carried  with  them  to  America 
feelings  not  kindly  to  the  system  of  government  be- 
lieved by  them  to  be  in  fault  ?  The  emigration  of  the 
Irish  people  has  in  the  main  been  neither  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  family  group  nor  of  the  village  community  ; 
it  has  been  the  emigration  of  the  unit  of  the  family, 
of  the  young  man  and  young  girl  who  have  thus  been 
removed  from  the  influence  of  friends  and  family.  It 
is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  they  should  not  yet 
have  achieved  that  position  which  their  energy,  their 
intelligence  will,  I  hope,  in  time  gain  for  them. 
They  are  to-day,  I  regret  to  say  it,  too  largely  the 
Gibeonites  in  the  labour  theatre  of  the  world.  Is  it 
remarkable  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Irish  in 
America  should  have  entertained  the  strong  and 
resentful  feeling  which  unquestionably  they  have 
entertained  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable,  in  view  of  these 
considerationSjthat  acting  under  impulses,  for  which  I 
take  credit  on  behalf  of  those  whom  I  represent,  they 
have  in  these  later  days  lent  their  strength,  given 
their  minds,  and  bent  their  energies  to  the  purpose  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  kindred  in  Ireland 
by  open  constitutional  methods  of  redress  ?  I  could  not 
better  express  the  feeling  that  was  entertained  at 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  movement  in  America  than  by 
reealling  a  celebrated  expression  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  children  of  Ireland  at  that  time — ^for  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Ireland  has  sent  to  America  dis- 
tinguished men,  men  whose  names  appear  even  among 
the  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
General  Sheridan,  whom  Lord  Wolseley  has  described 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has  ever 
known,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  himself,  "  An 
American  by  birth,  I  love  liberty  ;  an  Irishman  by 
descent,  I  hate  oppression  ;  and  if  I  were  in  Ireland 
I  would  be  a  Fenian."  This  feeling  has  been  mani- 
fested by  Irishmen  in  America  in  every  movement.  It 
was  shown  by  their  joining  in  the  Canadian  raid,  and 
by  their  affording  the  main  support  in  men  and  money 
to  the  Fenian  movement.  I  think  nothing  is  so  re- 
markable, and  I  will  add  gratifying,  as  the  knowledge 
that  the  Fenian  force,  once  numbering  between 
200,000  and  300,000  men,  had  in  1886,  1887,  and 
1888,  dwindled  down   into   the  Clan-na-Gael  associa-< 
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tion,  numbering  between  20,000  and  30,000  only.  It  ia 
the  justifiable  boast  of  Mr.  Parnell  that  he,  with  the 
assistance  notalSly  of  Mr.  Davitt,  has  been  the  first 
man  who  has  induced  the  Irish-American  people  to 
lend  assistance  in  a  movement  constitutional  and 
within  the  law.  I  must  trouble  your  Lordships  at 
Bome  length  with  the  history  of  this  part  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  policy.  Mr.  Davitt  paid  his  first  visit  to 
America  in  connexion  with  the  movement  which  after- 
wards became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Land 
League  movement  in  1878,  and  I  will  read  to  your 
Lordships  two  important  documents  bearing  upon  the 
matter.  The  first  was  published  in  the  New  York 
World  in  July,  1882,  '^but  it  relates  to  the  events  ot 
1878.    Mr.  Davitt  says  :— 

"  When  I  was  in  prison  I  spent  my  time  thinking 
of  what  plan  could  be  proposed  which  would  unite  all 
Irishmen  upon  some  one  common  ground.  I  saw  that 
bhe  movements  for  the  independence  of  Ireland  had 
failed  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  there  had  never 
been  one  in  which  the  people  were  united.  Second, 
because  the  movements  had  been  wholly  sentimental. 
I  saw  that  for  Irishmen  to  succeed  they  must  be 
united,  and  that  they  must  have  a  practical  issue  to 
pat  before  Englishmen  and  the  world  at  large.  Senti- 
ment cannot  be  relied  upon  to  move  neighbouring 
nations,  and  when  changes  of  great  political  import- 
ance, involving  an  alteration  in  the  policy  of  a 
country  like  England,  conservative  and  somewhat 
slow  to  move,  are  to  be  broaght  about,  there  must  be 
something  practical  in  the  issue  put  forward.  I  saw 
all  this,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only  issue 
npon  w£ich  Home  Rulers,  Nationalists,  Obstruction- 
Ls,ts,  and  each  and  every  shade  of  opinion  existing  in 
Ireland  could  be  united  was  the  laud  question.  I  at 
Erst  proposed  my  plan  to  leaders  of  the  National- 
ists "  [the  word  at  that  time  meant  the  physical 
force  party]  ' '  when  a  short  time  out  of  prison,  but 
they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  consti- 
tutional agitation.  Among  nations  of  the  present 
day  secret  political  associations  are  an  anomaly. 
If  the  weak  have  a  just  cause  they  can,  by  pre- 
senting its  claims  to  recognition,  force  the  strong  to 
grant  them  justice.  They  can  do  this  purely  as  the 
result  of  public  opinion — in  other  words,  influencing 
the  party  of  the  strong  in  their  favour  by  winning  pub- 
lic opinion  to  their  side.  Now  it  must  be  perfectly  ap- 
parent to  every  one  that  if  you  wish  to  reach  public 
opinion  and  to  influence  it  you  must  do  everything 
openly.  The  converse  of  this  would  be  so  absurd 
that.it  is  scarcely  worth  discussing.  A  secret  society, 
then,  makes  the  use  of  the  only  weapon  of  the  weak, if  not 
impossible,  exceedingly  difficult.  I  therefore  resolved 
that  my  new  plan  in  connexion  with  Ireland  should 
not' be  placed  for  operation  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
party,  although  I  was  willing,  if  the  Nationalists 
chose  to  adopt  it  as  a  new  departure,  to  let  them 
inaugurate  it.  They  refused,  however.  I  visited  per- 
sonally every  man  who  was  at  all  prominent  in  con- 
nexion with  Irish  affairs,  and,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
state  of  feeling  here,  I  came  to  this  country  upon  a 
lecturing  tour.  I  went  all  through,  and  satisfied  my- 
self tliat  the  issue  was  one  which  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Irish  in  America.  More  than  that,  the  issue  was 
one  which  would  command  the  respect  of  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves." 


I  will  now  read  a  further  passage  from  the  New  York 
World  of  July,  1882.    Mr.  Davitt  says  :— 

"1.  The  first  and  indispensable  requisite  in  a  repre- 
sentative of  Ireland  in.  the  Parliament  of  England  to 
be  a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  self-government,  and  re- 
cognition of  the  fact  that  want  of  self-government  is 
the  chief  want  of  Ireland. 

"  2.  An  exclusive  Irish  representation,  with  the 
view  of  exhibiting  Irelaiid  to  the  world  in  the  light  of 
her  people's  opinions  and  national  aspirations,  together 
with  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Government 
upon  every  prejudiced  or  coercive  policy. 

"  3.  A  demand  for  immediate  improvement  of  the 
land  system  by  such  a'  thorough  change  as  would  pre- 
vent the  peasantry  of  Ireland  from  being  its  victims 
in  the  future.  This  change  to  form  the  introduction 
to  a  system  of  small  proprietorships, similar  to  what  at 
present  obtains  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia. 
Such  land  to  be  purchased  or  held  directly  from  the 
State.  To  ground  this  deniand  npon  the  reasonable 
fact  that,  as  the  land  of  Ireland  formerly  belonged  to 
the  people  (being  but  nominally  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  chiefs  or  heads  of  clans  for  that  among  other  pur- 
poses), it  is  the  duty  of  the  (Jovernment  to  give  com- 
pensation to  the  landlords  for  taking  back  that  which 
was  bestowed  upon  their  progenitors  after  being  stolen 
from  the  people,  in  order  that  the  State  can  again 
become  the  custodian  of  the  land  for  the  people- 
owners. 

' '  4.  Legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  in- 
dustries ;  development  of  Ireland's  natural  resources  ; 
substitution,  as  much  as  practicable,  of  cultivation 
for  grazing  ;  reclamation  of  waste  land  ;  protection 
of  Irish  fisheries  ;  and  improvement  of  peasant 
dwellings. 

"5.  Assimilation  of  the  county  to  the  borough 
franchise,  and  reform  of  the  grand  jury  laws  affecting 
convention  in  Ireland. 

"  6.  A  national  solicitude  on  the  question  of  educa- 
tion by  vigorous  efforts  for  improving  and  advancing 
the  same,  together  with  every  precaution  to  be  taken 
against  it  being  made  an  anti-national  one. 

"  7.  The  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  carry  arms." 
Mr.  Parnell  began  his  visit  to  America  at  the  end  of 
1879  and  ended  it  early  in  1880.  Already,  by  the  end 
of  1879-80,  the  policy — the  active  policy,  as  I  may 
properly  describe  it — pursued  in  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  followers  from  1875  had  begun  to 
inspire  multitudes  of  the  Irish  people  with  the  hope 
and  the  growing  belief  that  much  good  might  be 
anticipated  from  that  Parliamentary  action.  If  your 
Lordships  ask  what  good,  I  will  refer  you  to  that 
remarkable  document  set  out  in  the  evidence — the 
secret  report  of  John  Devoy,  who,  in  company  with 
General  Millen,  visited  Ireland  in  order  to  report  to 
the  sister  secret  organization  the  state  of  the  Fenian 
party  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  propose  to  read  that  docu- 
ment ;  I  intend  merely  to  summarize  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships. Its  summary  may  be  described  thus — he  de- 
scribes the  discord  among  the  Fenian  body  owing  to 
the  conflicting  claims  to  leadership  on  the  one  hand  ot 
the  Stephens  party  in  the  Supreme  Council,  and  the 
action  of  O'Donovan  Bossa  and  his  friends  and 
adherents  on  the  other.  He  i!ecords  the  fact  of  the 
exDulsion   in  1877  of  various   former  members   of  the 
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secret  society  in  Ireland  because  of  their  adherence 
to  the  Home  Bule  movement  ;  he  speaks  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  having  been  sent  to  Ireland  for 
the  purchase  of  arms — a  large  sum  of  money,  quite 
conflicting  with  the  statement  made  by  Delaney  on 
that  subject  ;  and  he  refers  to  the  harebrained  per- 
sistence of  certain  sections  in  a  scheme  for  armed 
insurrection.  In  fact,  he  says  that,  speaking  of  the 
movement  as  a  whole,  it  is  practically  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  in  a  state  of  disorganization,  and  he  adds 
—what  is  not  unimportant  for  the  purpose  of  this  in- 
quiry—that the  place  where  it  was  most  powerful  was 
the  county  Mayo.  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  date  I  have  told 
your  Lordships  was  pressed  to  revisit  America,  and 
on  that  occasion  there  was  published  a  letter,  which 
I  will  read  to  your  Lordships.  The  letter  appeared  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  in  other  English  and  Irish 
papers,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1881.  Mr.  Parnell 
began  the  letter  by  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
resolutions  passed  at  meetings  of  the  National 
League  in  Ireland  requesting  him  to  proceed  to 
America.  He  proceeds  in  the  words  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Asquith  to  read. 
Mr.  ASQTJITH  then  read  the  following  : — 
"  Our  movement  in  America,  although  of  great  im- 
portance, and  capable  of  immense  development, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  stand  which  is  made  in  Ire- 
land. If  we  are  worthy  of  the  occasion  here,  the 
American  people  and  the  Irish  nation  in  America  will 
give  us  proportionate  sympathy  and  practical  help.  If 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  our  people  at  home  be  main- 
tained, the  resources  of  the  whole  Irish  race  abroad 
will  be  at  our  disposal ;  while  if  there  is  the  slightest 
flinching  or  reaction  in  Ireland,  it  will  produce 
disastrous  results  in  America.  Nor  can  I  agree  with 
you  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  Session  very 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  Parliamentary  action. 
The  expelled  Irish  members  have  almost  unanimously 
decided  to  remain  in  their  places  and  offer  every  re- 
sistance which  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  still 
permit  to  the  passage  of  the  Coercion  and  Arms  Bill. 
In  this  resolution  I  fully  concurred.  The  result  of  the 
renewed  exertions  of  the  party  since  the  cnup  d'etat 
and  the  adoption  of  the  gagging  resolution  has  been 
so  far  most  encouraging.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
scarcely  fair  of  me  to  leave  the  party  to  face  the  up- 
hill work  entailed  upon  them,  and  I  think  I  can  be  of 
some  service  during  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill 
in  pointing  out  in  what  respects  it  may  fall  short  of  a 
final  settlement  of  the  land  question,  should  it  fail  to 
offer  an  adequate  solution.  The  Government  of  Eng- 
land having  adopted  the  rule  of  coercion  and  intimida- 
tion against  our  peopleat  home  and  their  representatives 
in  Parliament,  and  having  practically  attempted  to 
bribe  both  one  and  the  other  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  use  of  unconstitutional  and  illegal 
means  in  Parliament  and  the  country,  two  courses 
appeared  open  to  us.  The  first  that  the  Irish  members 
should  retire  in  a  body  from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  announce  to  their  constituents  that  the  Constitu- 
tional weapon  of  Parliamentary  representation  had 
been  snatched  from  their  hards,  and  that  ndthing  re- 
mained but  sullen  acquiescence  or  an  appeal  to  force 
in  opposition  to  that  force  which  had  been  used 
against  us.  The  second  and  only  other  alternative 
appeared   to  be  that  we  should  steadfastly  labour  on, 


deepening    the    lines    and    widening   the  area    of  our 
agitation,  appealing    to    the  masses  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Scotland,  who  are  much  less  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  than  are   the    masses  in  Ire- 
land—appealing, I  say,  against    the  territorialism  and 
shopocracy  which    dominate    Parliament  to  the  work- 
ing  men    and    agricultural    labourers  of  Britain,  who 
verily   have    no    interest    in    the    misgovemment  and 
persecution  of  Ireland.    I  have   dismissed    the   first  of 
these    courses    from    consideration  ;    but    the    second 
alternative  presents  to  us  many    elements   of  hope  and 
ultimate  success.    As    I    have    said.  Parliament   is  at 
present  governed  by  the  landlords,  manufacturers,  and 
shopkeei)8rs  of  Great  Britain.    At  election    times,  th^. 
springs    are    set   in   motion  by  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
two    political    parties,  and  the  masses  of  the  electors 
are  driven  to  the  polling  booths  to  register  the  decrees 
of  some   caucus,  with    place    and    power,  and  not  the 
good    of    the    people  as  its  object.    Public  opinion  in 
England    is    also  deliberately  and  systematically  per- 
verted with  regard  to  Ireland.    But  a  vigorous    agita- 
tion in  England  and  Scotland    would    charge  all  this. 
The    near   approach    of    household    suffrage    in    the 
counties,  a  practical  certainty  before  the  next  general 
election,  will    sound    the   doom    of   the  English  land 
system  ;    while    the    starting    of    a  working-man's  or 
agricultural  labourer's  candidate  in  every  British  con- 
stituency   would    soon    bring    House     of     Commons 
Radicalism  to  its  senses.  A  junction  between  the  Eng- 
lish  democracy    and    Ireland's   would  give  the  latter 
the  right  to  make  her    own    laws.    The   overthrow  of 
territorialism  in    both  countries  and   the   enfranchise- 
ment of  labour  from    crushing    taxes  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  standing  armies  and  navies    would  prove  irre- 
sistible, would  terminate  the  strife    of  centuries,  and 
secure  a  lasting  friendship,  based  on    mutual  interests 
and  confidence,  bet  ween  the  two  nations.    I  would  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  in    recent    events 
or    in    ihe   coming  measure  of  coercion  to  compel  the 
Irish    people    to    modify  in  the  slightest  degree  their 
action    of    open    organization    and  passive  resistance. 
AH    coercion    directed    against  the  nation  must  work 
rather  by  intimidation  than  by  its  enforcement,  since 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can    only  be  applied  to 
a  very  limited  number  of  persons  out  of  the  mass  it  is 
intended  to  terrorize.  The  Government  will  rely  much 
upon  the  intimidation  produced  by  the  first  arrests  ;  but 
if  the  gaps  are  all  filled  and  the   ranks    closed,  in  all 
probability  no   second    attempt  will  be  made  to  break 
them.  I  have  noticed  that  a  proposition  has  been  made 
to  supply  the  place  of  th&  present  open  organization  by 
secret  committees.     I    could    not    approve    of    such  a 
course  for  many  reasons,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  have 
the  slightest  chance   of    success.    The  Land  League  is 
not    engaged    in  any    illegal    enterprise,  and   it  is    a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  a  special   jury  of  the   city  of 
Dublin,  after  a  careful    investigation   extending   over 
many  days,  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  two    declared   the 
organization  to  be  perfectly    legal  and  constitutional. 
I     do    not    believe    the    arrests    will    be   numerous, 
although  probably  a  widespread  system  of  terrorism  by 
means  of  warnings  conveyed  to  individuals  through  the 
police  will  be  adopted.    Disregard  these  threats.    Let 
no  man  leave  his  post.    Continue   your  organization  as 
before,  and   have    others   ready   to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  may  be  arrested.     By  this  policy  of  passive 
endurance  the  Irish  people  will  command    the  respect 
of  the  world,  and  will    prove    themselves    worthy    of 
freedom.  To  the  tenant-farmers  I  would  say  that  theirs 
is  now  a  position  of  great  responsibility.    Upon   their 
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action  during  the  next  few  months  probably  depends 
the  future  of  Ireland  for  a  generation.  Great  exertions 
have  been  made  for  them.  The  sympathies  of  America 
have  been  enlisted,  and  practical  help  is  falling  in, 
and  will  continue  to  fall  in,  from  that  country. 
Michael  Davitt  has  manfully  returned  to  face  the 
horrors  of  penal  servitude,  and  many  others  in  every 
part  of  Ireland  are  willing  to  face  imprisonment  for 
their  sake.  The  tenant-farmers  are  not  called  upon 
to  make  great  sacrifices  or  to  run  much  risk  them- 
selves. They  are  asked  to  refuse  to  pay  unjust  rents, 
and  not  to  take  farms  from  which  others  have  been 
evicted  for  such  refusal.  If  they  collapse  and  start 
back  at  the  first  pressure  they  will  show  themselves 
unworthy  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  them  during 
the  past  18  months.  They  will  prove  to  the  world  that 
they  are  fit  only  tor  the  lot  of  slavery  which  has  been 
theirs,  and  that  oppression  and  tyranny  should  be  their 
normal  condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  remem- 
ber our  precepts  and  bear  themselves  as  men  willing  to 
suffer  a  little  for  the  good  of  all,  they  will  make  for 
themselves  a  name  in  Irish  history,  and  their  children 
may  speak  proudly  of  them  as  the  precursors  of  Irish 
liberty.  I  have  every  confidence  that  they  will  be 
stanch,  and  that  the  spirit  which  has  been  created 
will  survive  every  persecution  and  outlive  temporary 
coercion.  The  honour  of  Ireland  is  in  the  keeping  of 
her  600,000  tenant-farmers,  and  I  ask  them  to  pre- 
serve the  union  and  organization  which  have  already 
gained  such  great  results.  If  they  do  this  and  persist 
in  their  refusal  to  pay  unjust  rents,  and  in  their 
refusal  to  take  farms  from  which  others  have  been 
unjustly  evicted,  a  brilliant  victory  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  our  country  will  be  their  near  and 
certain  reward. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Charles  Stewakt  Parnell." 

The  manifesto  is  dated  from  Paris,  February  13, 
1881,  and  is  published  on  February  17. 

Sir  C.  Kussell. — I  am  not  going  at  this  moment, 
my  Lords,  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  justification  of 
that  policy,  though  I  think  I  could  successfully  do 
it.  What  I  am  at  present  concerned  upon  is  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  Court  upon  the  central  idea  of  that 
policy  which  Mr.  Parnell  there  founded.  He  disclaims 
the  resort  to  physical  force.  The  keynote  of  the 
policy  is  this — an  appeal  to  the  people  of  England, 
not  to  the  classes,  but  to  the  people  of  England  ;  and 
he  points  out  what  he  and  others  have  again  and 
again  pointed  out,  that  between  the  people  of  England 
and  the  Irish  people  there  is  no  just  cause  of  quarrel 
or  of  difference  or  of  conflicting  interests.  He  holds 
that  in  bygone  days  of  misgovernment  the  people  of 
England  were  not  their  own  masters,  and  are  not 
accountable  for  past  misrule,  and  he  believes 
that  by  reaching  the  minds  and  enlightening  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  England  it  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  masses  of  the  people  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  England  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  Ireland  that  this,  which  he  describes  as 
the  internecine  strife  of  centuries,  should  be  put  an 
end  to.  My  Lords,  that  is  the  policy  he  has  consis- 
tently pursued,  and  which  has  already  borne  hopeful 
fruit,  and  I  say  that  to-day  the  English  and  the  Irish 
people   are   brought   closer   together   than  they  have 


ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  last  100  years.  That 
has  been  because  they  have  been  appealea  to,  because 
that  policy  has  had  an  earnest  backing  by  earnest  men 
in  this  country,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  and  that 
is  the  policy  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  always 
pursued.  My  Lords,  there  is  one  noticeable  fact 
which  I  have  to  mention  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Parnell's  first  visit  to  America.  He  delivered  during 
that  visit — and  it  was  a  brief  one,  for  the  urgency  of 
the  general  election  recalled  him  earlier  than 
expected — no  fewer  than  60  speeches.  Of  those  60 
speeches  there  is  not  one  the  prosecution  have 
thought  fit  to  call  to  your  Lordships'  attention  except 
the  Cincinnati  speech — the  speech  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  last-link  speech."  In  connexion  with  that 
the  Attorney-General  made  a  very  remarkable  state- 
ment. He  Eaid  : — "  Without  that  speech,  but  for  that 
speech,  Mr.  PameU  could  not  have  stirred  one  single 
step  in  America  unless  he  had  made  that  speech."  It 
now  appears  that  that  speech  was  one  of  the 
very  last  of  the  60  speeches  he  made,  and 
the  statement,  therefore,  is  entirely  wide  of 
the  mark.  To  some  of  these  earlier  speeches 
I  shall  have  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  utter  one 
single  word  of  apology  oi  behalf  of  Mr.  Parnell  for 
that  speech,  assuming  that  Mr.  PameU  did  make  that 
speech  verhatim  et  literatim  as  it  is  reported  in  that 
one  newspaper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so 
reported  in  any  of  the  other  papers'  to  which  attention 
will  be  called  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
PameU  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  misre- 
ported  in  connexion  with  that  speech  as  it  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Irish  World,  and  in  the  local  papers  that 
phrase  nowhere  occurs.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
stop  to  offer  one  word  of  apology  for  that  speech. 
Whatever  Mr.  Parnell's  political  views  are,  they  are 
not  what  your  Lordships  are  trying.  This  is  not  a 
Court  constituted  to  determine  what  Mr.  Parnell's 
political  views  were.  It  is  a  tribunal  constituted  to 
determine,  ay  or  nay,  whether  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues  were  in  direct  complicity  with  crime.  The 
Irish  people  have  maintained,  and  still  continue  to 
maintain,  their  claim  to.  the  national  right  of  making 
in  their  own  land, in  an  assembly  of  their  own  country- 
men, the  laws  which  relate  to  their  own  local  affairs. 
If  your  Lordships  will  look  to  the  history  of  every  claim 
made  in  relation  to  that  right,  in  relation  to  the 
Grattan  Parliament,  in  relation  to  the  O'Connell 
movement  in  1846,  in  relation  to  the  Home  Kule 
movement  in  1870,  and  in  relation  to  the  Home  Rule 
scheme — that  great  policy  of  reconciliation — of  1886, 
your  Lordships  will  find  there  is  no  period  of  the 
history  of  Irish  political  movement  in  which  the  Irish 
people  and  the  Irish  race  in  that  Greater  Ireland 
beyond  the  sea  were  not  willing  to  accept  that 
right  in  amity  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  speeches  which  I  desire  to  read 
fully  to  your  Lordships  were  made  by  Mr.  Parnell 
during  this  tour.    I  have  already  given  your  Lordships 
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gome  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  received, 
and  I  have  already  shown  you  from  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  Le  Caroa  that  his  statement  that  the  audiences 
Mr.  Parnell  addressed  and  the  committees  who  made 
his  arrangements  were  members  of  the  Clau-na-Gael  is 
entirely  unfounded.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that 
politicians  of  all  shades  of  American  opinion  on  Irish 
politics,  citizens  of  the  highest  rank,  governors, 
mayors  of  towns,  all  joined  in  giving  him  a  national 
reception.  The  speeches  I  desire  to  refer  to  are — 
one  delivered  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  one 
delivered  at  Boston,  and  one  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Before  I  do  that  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
received.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  by  the 
executive  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  reception,  and  I  recognize  the  names  of  some 
of  them  as  those  of  men  of  distinction.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  have  the  evidence  of  those  who  know  the 
names  to  prove  the  fact  that  out  of  the  entire  number 
no  more  than  eight  or  ten  belonged  to  what  I  may 
call,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Irish-Amejican  party.  The  resolutions  that  were 
passed  at  the  meeting  held  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  reception,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Maguire,  who  was  moved  into  the  chair 
by  Judge  Alker,  are    in  these  terms,  namely  : — 

"  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  agitation 
exists  in  Ireland  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws, 
that  such  agitation  is  supported  by  a  large  and  im- 
portant section  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  of  whom  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  the  acknowledged  leader, 
the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  earnest  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Irish-American  citizens  and  friends  of 
human  freedom,  irrespective  of  nationality,  in  the 
United  States. 

' '  Resolved  further  : — That  as  the  public  Press  has 
announced  that  Mr.  C.  S.  Parnell  is  about  to  visit  the 
United  Statesto  lay  the  case  of  thelrishtenaht-tarmers 
and-  a  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  system  of  land  tenure 
before  the  American  people  with  the  view  of  securing 
their  sympathy  and  support,  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  Irish  people  of  this  city  and  those 
who  sympathised  with  them  should  give  him  the  oppor- 
tmiity  he  desires  ;  that  to  carry  out  this  object  a  suit- 
able public  hall  should  be  engaged  for  an  evening 
hereafter  to  be  decided  upon,  so  that  Mr.  Parnell 
may  deliver  an  address  or  lecture  stating  the  object 
of  his  coming,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  and  the.  manner  in  which 
American  sympathizers  are  expected  to  help  the  move- 
ment. 

"  Resolved  : — That  an  executive  committeo  be  ap- 
pointed, with  power  to  add  to  its  members,  to  carry 
out  the  objects  before  stated,  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements,  and  that  it  be  requested  to  invite  tho 
co-operation  of  the  Irish  national,  literary,  bene- 
volent, and  temperance  societies." 
My  Lords,  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Parnell  was  presented  with  an  address  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Devlin, 
a  gentleman  who  is  described  to  me  as  Conservative 
in  his  politics,  and  an  eminent  and  respectable  citizen 
of  New  York.     The  address  was  as  follows  : — 

"  We  bid  you  welcome   to    our  shores,  and  implore 


God-speed  to  your  mission.  In  these  greetings 
and  good  wishes  there  is  the  conjoint  expression 
of  many  peoples.  The  Irish  element  in  our 
citizenship,  .with  a  characteristic  pride  of  patriotism, 
give  to  you  a  heart-whole  love  for  your  manly 
Irishism,  your  unswerving  devotion  to  Ireland's 
cause.  The  citizens  of  other  foreign  origin, 
recognizing  no  circumscription  of  race,  religion,  or 
region  when  humanity  is  to  be  sustained  and  the 
cause  of  justice  upheld,  offer  you  their  earnest 
sympathies  in  the  battle  for  a  nation's  relief,  while 
the  Americans  proper,  regarding  your  proud  American 
descent,  claim  a  distributive  share  of  the  honour 
attaching  to  your  public  career  and  joinl  in  paying 
tribute  to  your  private  worth.  On  all  grounds  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nationalities  unite  in  this  reception. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  political  disquisitions 
to-day,to  trace  effects  to  their  cause,  or  mar  the  one- 
ness of  a  welcoming  demonstration  by  the  introduction 
of  topics  which  might  alienate  some  among  us.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  a  nation  is  on  the  brink 
of  famine  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  and  that  you 
have  come  to  us  with  the  confiding  endorsement  of  an 
af&icted  people  to  plead  their  cause.  Without  entering 
into  an  examination  of  the  landlord  system  of  Ire- 
land, with  its  feudal  associations  and  assumptions,  we 
have  sufficient  matter  for  thought  and  exertion  in  the 
facts  that  the  people  are  suffering,  in  want  of  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  that  food  and  fuel  and 
raiment  are  scant  or  unattainable,  that  famine  im- 
pends, and  that  a  recurrence  of  the  fever-graves  is  not 
an  improbability  unless  a  generous  aid  interpose  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  calamity.  As  we  understand. 
Sir,  your  mission  is  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land ;  to  tell  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  to  invoke  remedial  assistance  for  distress 
in  the  present,  and  to  point  out  the  means  by  yhich 
that  distress  may  not  be,  as  heretofore,  a  period 
almost  of  perennial  affliction.  We  await  with  anxiety 
your  programme  of  action  in  these  regards.  It  is  due 
to  you,  however,  to  say  in  anticipation  that  we 
repudiate  the  communistic  complexion  sought  to  be 
placed  upon  your  movement.  Your  policy,  Sir,  has 
preceded  you.  Your  principles  are  appreciated.  We 
hold  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  imputation  of 
communism  in  the  advocacy  of  a  people's  right  to  a 
living  from  the  land  of  their  birth — the  land  whose 
productiveness  is  the  proceed  of  the  sweat  of  their 
face,  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  skill  ;  and  your  best  vindication  personally. 
Sir,  is  that,  disregarding  the  selfish  instincts  of  the 
order  to  which  you  belong,  you  have  thrown  yourself 
into  the  people's  interests,  holding  that  popular  pro- 
tection is  paramount  to  class  monopoly.  All  we  can 
do  in  the  present  is  to  promise  you  the  moral  support 
of  our  sympathy,  the  material  aid  of  our  practical 
exertions  here  ;  and  while  we  may  not  speak  authori- 
tatively for  other  States  and  cities,  yet  we  have  had 
sofficieut  foreshadowings  to  indicate  that  everywhere 
in  this  great  land  you  will  meet  with  a  reception  and 
response  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  in  your 
person  has  proved  the  attendant  on  private  merit  and 
the  accompaniment  of  patriotic  worth  ;  and  to  justify 
the  hope  that  on  your  return  to  the  land  of  your  love 
and  labours  you  will  take  back  with  you  the  assured 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  free  people  of  this  free 
land." 

Now,  my  Lords,  to  say  that  that  is  an  address 
"  bossed,"  to  use  Le  Caron's  or  Beach's  expres- 
sion, by  this  alleged   secret  society  is   the  absurdest 
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and  sheerest  nonsense.  I  will  now  ask  my  learned 
friend  to  read  the  first  speech  Mr.  Parnell  made 
in    Madison-square   on  his    arrival    in  New  York. 

Mr.  ASQxriTH  then  proceeded  to  road  passages  of 
the  speech  taken  from  the  report  in  the  Irish  World  : 
— "  Now  I  wish  to  explain  very  shortly  our 
objects  " 

Sib  C.  EtrssELL.— Your  Lordships  will  understand 
that  my  learned  friend  is  only  reading  passages  from 
the  speech. 

The  President. — Oh,  yes.  I  sappose  there  are 
means  of  reference  to  the  extended  report  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussbll. — Oh,  yes,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (reading)  : — 

"  Now  I  wish  to  explain  very  shortly  our  objects 
in  visiting  this  country,  and  I  may  say  that  the  in- 
tention we  originally  formed  has  been  considerably 
modified  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  Originally 
we  proposed  only  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  our 
political  organization, bat  the  coarse  of  events  in  Ire- 
land has  culminated  so  rapidly — a  terrible  far  and 
widespread  famine  is  so  imminent  that  we  felt  con- 
strained to  abandon  our  original  intention,  and  to 
leave  ourselves  open  to  receive  from  the  people  of 
America  money  for  the  purposes  of  our  political 
organization,  and  also  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
pressing  distress  in  Ireland.  We  propose,  then,  to 
form  two  funds,  one  for  the  relief  of  distress  and  the 
other  for  the  purely  political  purpose  of  forwarding 
an  organization.  These  funds  will  be  kept  entirely 
distinct,  so  that  the  donors  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  doing  as  they  please  in  the  matter.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  a  very  influential  paper  in  this 
city  that  we  ought  to  devote  our  attention  only  to  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  and  that  we  should  join  the 
committee  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  New  Yoric 
Herald  for  the  relief  of  distressed  Irish  landlords  and 
the  British  Government  in  general.  (Great  laughter.) 
But  if  we  accepted  the  very  good  advice  that  has 
been  so  charitably  extended  to  us  in  the  shape  of 
words  within  the  last  few  days,  I  am  afraid  we  should 
incur  the  imputation  of  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  cause  of  the  present  distress  is  an  unequal 
and  artificial  system  of  land  tenure  which  prevails  in 
Ireland.  The  effect  of  that  cause  is,  of  course,  the 
distress,  and  while  we  take  care  to  do  the  best  we 
can — and  ihe  best  we  can  will  be  but  little — to  relieve 
distress,  we  must  also  take  care  that  we  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unexampled  opportunity  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  the 
bad  system.  In  1847  and  subsequent  years,  when  the 
great  Irish  famine  took  place,  America  came  forward 
first  among  the  nations  with  unexampled  liberality. 
But  did  the  liberality  prevent  the  famine  ?  Did  it 
prevent  millions  dying  of  starvation,  or  the  pestilence 
which  followed  f  Did  it  prevent  the  banishment  of 
many  more  millions  ?  Did  it  prevent  the  scenes  in 
Ireland  in  these  years — the  scenes  on  board  the 
emigrant  ships  ?  No  !  No  charity  that  can  be  given 
by  America  will  avail  to  prevent  Irish  distress.  That 
must  be  the  duty  of  the  British  Government,  and  we 
mast  see  that  we  shame  the  Government  into  a  sense 
of  its  obligations.  Where  is  the  process  of  charity  to 
end  ?  Are  we  to  be  compelled  continually  every  ten 
or  12  years  to  appear  as  mendicants  before  the  world? 
Then  I  say  to  the  people  of  this  country,  '  If  you 
wish  to  rescue  us  from  that  position,  help  us  in 
destroying  the  system  which   brings    it  on.'    America 


subscribed,  and  subscribed  liberally,  in  those  years. 
The  people  of  Ireland  living  in  this  country  have 
been  subscribing  ever  since.  My  friend  in  the  crowd 
has  anticipated  me  by  telling  you  that  it  goes  to  the 
landlords.  'Yes,  your  hard-earned  savings  that  you 
have  sent  with  such  true  devotion  to  your  fellow 
countrymen  over  there  have  gone  in  payment  of 
excessive  rents  and  in  bolstering  up  this  terrible 
system.  I  said  just  now  that  we  must  shame  the 
British  Government  into  a  sense  of  its  obligations  to 
Ireland  in  this  matter.  But  I  regret  that  they  have 
shown  their  usual  want  of  recognition  of  these  obliga- 
tions up  to  the  present.  What  was  the  Irish  Chief 
Secretary's  reply  to  those  who  waited  upon  him  and 
urged  him  to  establish  fuel  depfits  throaghout  the 
wastes  of  Ireland  ? — for  I  must  explain  to  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  Irish  matters  that  almost  all 
Ireland  is  dependent  for  its  fuel  upon  the  turf  that  is 
cut  in  the  bogs.  This  fuel,  owing  tq  the  excessive 
rains  during  the  whole  summer,  is  in  a  state  of  mud. 
It  is  entirely  unfit  to  burn,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
pressure  of  hanger,  we  have  added  the  pressure  of 
cold.  Well,  Mr.  Lowther,  when  he  was  asked  to 
establish  fuel  dep6ts — and  I  only  mention  this  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  our  rulers  over  there 
treat  this  grave  question — said,  '  Oh,  they  have  fuel 
enough  to  burn  bonfires  in  honour  of  the  release  of  Mr. 
Davitt.'  Because  a  few  dried  or  half-dried  furze 
bushes  were  lighted  on  the  Irish  hills  in  honour  of  the 
release  of  Davitt  this  paltry  excuse  is  put  forward, 
gravely  put  forward,  by  the  responsible  Minister  of 
the  Crown." 

The  speech  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  distress  was  imminent.  America  would  be 
the  first  to  come  forward  and  help.  In  spite  of  the 
causes  of  disorganization  the  IrisB  people  now  pre- 
sentee? a  remarkable  spectacle.  They  stood  within 
the  limit  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  breaking  the  law  and  overstep- 
ping  the  Constitution  had  been  the  very  Government 
that  had  sworn  to  do  right.  If  asked  what  the  Irish 
party  proposed,  he  would  state  generally  that  they 
proposed  to  make  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  its  owners, 
with  as  little  injury  to  what  were  called  vested 
interests  as  possible.  As  he  had  repeatedly  stated, 
American  opinion  was  one  of  their  greatest  weapons. 
It  had  been  said  that  they  proposed  to  establish  an 
armed  rebellion  in  Ireland,  but  he  assured  his  audience 
that  not  one  cent  of  the  money  contributed  in 
America  and  handed  to  them  would  go  towards 
arousing  an  armed  rebellion  in  Ireland.  The 
handwriting  had  appeared  upon  the  wall,  and 
though  vain  attempts  might  be  made  from  time  to  time 
to  distract  public  opinion,he  confidently  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  might, 
as  in  other  countries, reap  the  benefit  of  his  exertions. 

Sir  C,  Eussbll.— My  Lords,  the  other  two 
speeches  to  which  I  wish  to  make  reference  are 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  ;  but  I  will  defer  any 
reference  to  them  until  Mr.  Parnell  is  himself  in  the 
box.  I  now  propose  to  follow  the  story,  beginning 
with  the  foundation  of  the  League  in  America,  which 
took  place  upon  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Parnell.    For  the  purpose  of  that  foundation  he  sent* 
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or  caused  to  be  sent,  telegrams  of  invitation  to  a 
large  number  of  representative  men  in  America, 
including  all  shades  and  conditions,  as  far  as  be  knew 
them,  of  American  opinion,  advanced  and  conserva- 
tive. Among  others,  he  sent  one  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford.  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  was  not  at  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Pamell  called  upon  him,  did  not  see  him,  and, 
I  believe,  never  has  seen  him.  He  then  left  for 
England,  and  the  League  was  founded  and  had  its 
constitution,  just  as  the  Irish  League  had  ;  and  I 
will  now  read  that    constitution    to    jour    Lordships. 

*'  To  the  Irish Bace  in  America. 

"  Address   of  the  Council  of   the  Irish  National  Land 

and  Industrial  League,  U.S.A. 

"  On  behalf  of  a  famine-stricken  country,  and  in 
the  interests  of  an  Irish  movement  which  aims  at 
removing  the  cause  of  a  people's  periodic  starvation, 
we  beg  to  address  the  men  of  Irish  blood  and  the 
people  of  generous  sympathies  throughout  the  United 
States.  Our  appeal  is  not  for  charity.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Land  League  in  Ireland  we  desire  that 
our  kindred  in  the  parent  land  should  henceforth  be 
free  from  the  humiliation  of  a  beggar's  position 
among  nations,  and  that  the  liberal  charity  of  this 
and  other  civilized  conntries  should  be  taxed  no  more 
in  their  behalf. 

"  Coincident  with  the  famine  which  has  reduced 
nearly  a  million  of  our  people  to  the  necessity  of 
living  during  the  past  six  months  upon  charity  from 
the  outside  world,  and  with  the  alarming  exodus  of 
Ireland's  workers,  which  is  once  more  draining  her 
of  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  country,  a  land  move- 
ment has  sprung  from  the  people  themselves,  that  has 
for  its  object  their  emancipation  from  famine  and 
misery,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  land  laws 
which  has  proved  itself  the  parent  and  conservator  of 
both.  This  movement,  through  the  intense  earne.st- 
ness  manifested  by  the  agricultural  classes  in  hun- 
dreds of  great  popular  demonstrations — by  the 
orderly  determination  with  which  tjiey  have  asserted 
their  right  to  a  better  and  more  elevated  social  con- 
dition, and  through  the  able  advocacy  of  Messrs.  Par- 
nell  and  Dillon,  envoys  of  the  Land  League  to  the 
United  States — has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  civi- 
lized world  and  won  a  recognition  of  its  reasonable 
and  just  demands  from  the  public  sentiment  of  every 
enlightened  community. 

"  The  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  this  movement 
to  success,  and  in  order  that  this  purpose  may  be 
achieved  through  means  which  will  appeal  alike  to  the 
justice  and  common  sense  of  on-looking  peoples,  the 
following  statement  of  objects  and  plans — particulars 
of  aid  required,  and  details  of  its  proposed  applica- 
tion, is  placed  before  the  public  to  show  for  what  its 
moral  support  is  solicited,  and  how  the  kindred  race 
in  this  country  can  lend  its  powerful  aid  in  the  work, 
and  know  how  that  assistance  is  to  be  utilized  in  its 
accomplishment. 

"  Objects  of  the  League. 

'  The  National  Land  League  of  Ireland  Was  formed 
tor  the  following  objects  :— 

"  First.  To  put  an  end  to  rack-renting,  eviction, 
and  landlord  oppression. 

"  Secondly.  £o  effect  such  a  radical  change  in  the 
land  system  of  Ireland  as  will  put  it  in  the  power  of 
every  Irish  farmer  to  become  the  owner,  on  fair  terms, 
of  the  land  he  tills. 


"The  Means  Proposed  to  effect  these  Objects  are  ; — 

"  (1.)  Organization  amongst  the  people  and  tenant 
farmers  for  purposes  of  self-defence,  and  inculcating 
the  absolute  necessity  of  their  refusing  to  take  any 
farm  from  which  another  may  be  evicted,  or  from 
purchasing  any  cattle  or  goods  which  may  be  seized  on 
for  the  non-payment  of  impossible  rent. 

"  (2.)  The  cultivation  of  public  opinion  by  per- 
sistent exposure  in  the  Press  and  by  public  meetings 
of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  present  system  and 
of  its  ruinous  results. 

"  (3 . )  A  resolute  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the 
excessive  rents  which  have  brought  the  Irish  people 
to  a  state  of  starvation. 

"  (4.)  Temperate  but  firm  resistance  to  oppression 
and  injustice. 

"  How    the    Land  League    expects  its   Supporters  in 
America  to  Aid  it  in  this  Work. 

"  Irishnlen  in  America  can  give  most  effefctual 
aid  :— 

"  First.  By  enlightening  American  public  opinion 
as  to  the  working  of  the  landlord  system,  and  by 
exposing  through  the  columns  of  the  American  Press 
the  oppressions  and  outrages  which  are  practised  on 
the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland. 

"  Second.  By  the  immense  moral  influence  whiot 
their  support  exerts  on  the  people  at  home,  en- 
couraging them  to  be  steadfast  in  the  struggle,  and 
not  to  give  way  to  despair. 

"  Third.  By  contributing  sufficient  means  to    enable 
the  League  to  carry    on   the    movement  in  Ireland  on 
such  a  scale  as  is  necessary  to  insure  success. 
..     "  Purposes  for  which  Assistance  is  asked  from 
America. 

"  Up  to  the  present,  through  want  of  money,  the 
League  has  been  obliged  to  confine  its  operations 
chiefly  to  a  few  counties.  The  purposes  for  which 
fiAds  are  needed  are  : — 

"  (1.)  To  enable  the  League  to  spread  its  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  32  counties  in  Ireland. 

"  (2.)  Pending  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  to  aid 
local  branches  of  the  Land  League  to  defend  in  the 
Courts  such  farmers  as  may  be  served  with  processes 
of  ejectment,  and  thus  enable  them  to  obstruct  such 
landlords  as  avail  themselve.s  of  the  poverty  of  the 
tenantry  and  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  exterminate 
the  victims  of  the  existing  system. 

"  (3.)  To  enable  the  League  to  afford  protection  to 
those  who  are  unjustly  evicted.  Already  the  League 
has  been  obliged  to  undertake  the  support  of  the 
families  of  the  men  who  were  recently  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  resisting  eviction  in  one  of  the 
famine  districts,  and  it  is  now  supporting  evicted 
families. 

"  (4.)  To  oppose  the  supporters  of  landlordism 
whenever  and  wherever  they  endeavour  to  obtain  any 
representative  position  in  Ireland  which  would  be 
the  means  of  aiding  them  in  prolonging  the  existence 
of  the  present  land  laws,  and  perpetuating  the  social 
degradation  and  misery  of  our  people. 

"  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  in 
the  work  it  has  undertaken  to  accomplish,  the  Irish 
National  Land  and  Industrial  League  of  the  United 
States  has  been  organized  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
parent  body.  Its  objects  are  to  render  moral  and 
material  assistance  to  the  land  movement  in  Ireland. 
In  the  conviction  that  the  primary  purpose  of  that 
movement  can  be  furthered  and  the  best  interests  of 
Ireland  protected  and  advanced  by  an  equal  solicituda 
for   manofactoring,  mining,    fishery,    and  commercial 
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industries,  now,  and  for  centuries  past,  prostrated  by 
ieliberate  and  selfishly  hostile  English  legislation, 
we  claim  it  to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  all  earnest 
Trish  reformers  to  demand  for  Ireland  the  right  to 
regulate  and  protect  the  various  interests  which  build 
up  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people  upon  the 
foundation  of  their  country's  developed  resources. 

"  We  have  therefore  placed  this  addenda  to  the 
platform  of  the  Land  League  of  Ireland,  and  upon  this 
programme  for  the  social  and  industrial  advancement 
of  an  oppressed  and  poverty-striclsen  people  we  rest 
our  claim  to  solicit  the  good  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  and  to  ask  for  the  earnest  and  organized  co- 
operation of  the  Irish  race  in  this  country.  No  move- 
ment for  political  or  social  welfare  has  been  initiated 
in  Ireland  for  the  past  SO  years  which  failed  to 
obtain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  her  exiled  chil- 
dren here.  The  chances  of  success  were  never  calcu- 
lated in  order  to  regulate  the  measure  of  assistance 
to  be  given.  A  prompt  and  generous  help  was  the 
answer  to  every  appeal  from  the  Motherland,  no 
matter  what  party  stretched  forth  its  hand  across  the 
Atlantic  or  what  enterprise  aroused  the  national 
spirit  of  a  banished  people.  The  cumulative  results 
of  unrelinquished  struggles  at  home  and  of  sustained 
generosity  abroad  have  placed  the  land  movement  in 
Ireland  in  the  determined  and  conspicuous  position  it 
now  occupies  before  the  world.  It  wars  only  against 
injustice  and  misery,  and  aims  at  accomplishing  only 
what  is  in  accord  with  justice  and  reason.  Its  ob- 
jects are  the  uprooting  by  fair  and  justifiable  means 
of  the  system  of  Irish  landlordism,  which  inflicts 
famine,  suffering,  and  discontent  upon  a  people  that  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  that  plenty,  happiness,  and  con- 
tentment which  every  other  civilized  country  has  won 
and  now  enjoys.  It  is  a  movement  wliich  endangers 
no  national  principle,  nor  asks  its  supporters  to  fore- 
go any  reasonable  or  legitimate  aspiration  for  the 
future  of  their  country.  It  recognizes  no  sectarian 
distinctions,  and  refuses  no  proffers  of  assistance 
from  any  class  or  any  creed.  It  is  a  movement  of  Irish- 
men for  Ireland  and  hvunanity,  which  endeavours  to 
unite  upon  one  platform  men  of  all  parties  and  reli- 
gions, to  work  out  the  conunon  good  of  Ireland  and 
its  people.  It  asks  from  the  Irish  race  the  material 
help  which  is  essential  to  success,  and  from  the 
civilized  world  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  it. 
"  (Signed) 

"  Jambs   J.    McCArFEKTT,    Lowell,    Mass., 
President. 

"  William  Pbrcell,  Kochester,  N.Y.,  Vice- 
President. 

"  Rev.     Lawebnce      Walsh,      Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Treasurer. 

"  Thaddeits  Flanagan, SanFran-' 
cisco, 

"  Lawrence  Harmon,  Peoria, 
111., 

"  James  Gibson,  Paterson,  N.J., 

"  J.  v.  Eeddy,    Richmond,  Va., 

"  P.  K.  Walsh,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

"  M.B.Walsh,  Providence,  R.I. , 

"  Michael  Davitt,  New  York 
City  and  Dublin,  Central 
Secretary, 

"  Central  Offices,  University-buildings,  Washington- 
square,  New  York." 
These  are    the  objects,  the  mean^    proposed,  and  the 
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settlement  and  the  statement  of  the  whole  of  the 
assistance  expected  from  America,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  that  assistance  was  asked.  I  have  more 
than  once  said  that  in  laying  down  this  broad  plat- 
form Mr.  Faruell  invited  the  co-operation  with  him 
upon  it  of  men  of  all  classes  of  opinion,  advanced  or 
retrograde,  provided  always-  that  they  were  willing 
to  come  in  to  assist,  loyally  to  assist,  the  objects 
and  within  the  means  laid  down  in  that  programme. 
And  now,  my  Lords,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  conventions  held  in  America,  weaving 
into  that  history  the  statements,  the  reports,  which 
the  man  Beach  or  Le  Caron  from  time  to  time  for- 
warded to  this  country..  1  might  summarize  the  eifect 
produced,  at  least,  upon  my  mind  by  that  history,  and 
then  ask  your  Lordships  when  I  have  gone  through  it 
to  say  whether  I  have  not  truly  foreshadowed  the 
story  that  that  history  tells.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to 
me  to  show  that  this  Clan-na-Gael  was  not  in  its 
origin  what  it  has  been  designated  in  these  libels, 
a  murder  club  or  an  outrage  club  ;  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  little  better  than  what  I  may  call  the  rump 
of  the  old  Fenian  party,  reduced  in  numbers  and 
influence,  but  showing  unquestionably  considerable 
activity  ;  that  in  a  later  development  of  the  history 
there  is  apparent  the  fact  that  a  section,  but,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  very  insignificant  section  even  of  the 
comparatively  insignificant  body  of  the  Clan-na-Gael, 
in  some  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  dastardly  and  inhuman  policy 
of  dynamite  ;  but  it  also  shows,  my  Lords,  secret 
attempts  persisted  in  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  that  Clan-na-Gael  to  capture  and  to  control  the 
open  movement,  and,  as  I  conceive  it,  did  also  show 
that  these  attempts  absolutely  and  entirely  failed. 
It  further  shows — and  this  I  say  to  emphasize  the 
difficulties  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  was  placed, 
which  I  do  not  think  any  dispassijinate  person  who 
has  listened  to  this  story  will  deny,  in  carrying  out 
the  desire  manifested  in  everything  he  has  done  and 
said  to  keep  this  movement  an  open  and  constitu- 
tional one — and  to  my  mind  it  is  a  marvel,  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  Was  unquestionably  placed, 
how  absolutely  free  he  is  from  the  suspicion  of  taking 
part  in  any  sense  in  an  alliance  with  any  body,  be  it 
great  or  be  it  sniall,that  can  properly  be  characterized 
as  a  secret  or  unconstitutional  organization.  My  Lords, 
in  what  I  shall  say  I  certainly  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing my  opinion  that  Mr.  Le  Caron  has  not  shown  him- 
self to  be  by  any  means  the  important  person  he  at 
first  sight  seemed  to  be,  for  in  the  whole  of  this 
voluminous  correspondence  extending  over  years, 
which  he  has  carried  on,  I  find  no  single  instance  of 
any  forewarning  of  the  authorities  here  of  any 
dynamite  enterprise  upon  the  part  of  any  single  person 
mentioned  ;  not  as  to  Gallagher,  not  as  to  Mackey 
Lomasney — I  think  that  was  the  name — not  a  single 
forewarning  note  of  any  attempted  dastardly  enter- 
prise of  that  class,  and  I  confess  the  impression 
further  borne  in  upon  my  mind  by  the  consideration  of 
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these  voluminous  despatches  of  the  V.C.  is  that  that 
body  appeared  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  writing 
very  long,  and  what  I  must  call  rubbishy,  conventions, 
and  then  tearing  them  up  again.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
they  were  rather  playing  at  conspiracy  than  engaging 
in  any  dark  plots  or  conspiracies.  The  first  conven- 
tion of  the  Land  League  of  America  was  held  in  New 
York  in  May,  1880.  Of  that  convention  Mr.  Collins, 
a  member  of  Congress  and  a  lawyer  of  distinction, 
who  IS  spoken  of,  I  think,  even  by  Beach  or  Le 
Caron  as  a  man  of  undoubtedly  eminent  or  respect- 
able position,  was  present.  The  Irish  World  newspaper 
threw  cold  water  upon  that  convention,  they  con- 
sidered it  a  quite  too  tame  aSair,  and  I  think  it  may 
be  desirable  if  I  at  once  exhaust  all  that  I  have  to 
say  in  reference  to  that  paper,  which  began, 
as  I  have  said,  and  as  will  be  apparent  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  with  throwing  cold 
water  upon  the  convention  of  May,  1880 .  After  that 
date  up  to  the  month  of  May,  1882,  it  was  what  I 
may  call  off  and  on  friendly  with  the  National  League 
movement  and  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  policy  ;  that  is 
to  say,  during  that  period  occasionally  there  were 
adverse  criticisms  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  not 
auring  that  period  unfriendly.  During  a  brief  period, 
and  a  very  brief  period,  if  it  did  not  actively  advocate 
a  policy  of  dynamite,  it  did  not  reprehend  it  or  dis- 
courage such  a  policy.  You  will  hear  from  Mr.  Davitt 
that  he  remonstrated  with  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  I  might 
even  go  the  length  of  saying  denounced  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford.  But  after  May,  1882,  the  Irish  World  was 
actively  hostile  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  to  Mr.  Pamell's 
movement.  It  is  true  that  it  opened  its  columns  for 
contributions  to  the  relief  fund,  and  that  through  its 
agency  remitted  to  Ireland  very  large  sums  for  Irish 
purposes  ;  but  after  May,  1882,  not  one  penny,  as  I 
am  instructed,  was  received,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  IrisJi  World.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  part  it  played  in  collecting  and  forward- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  is  it  not  preposterous  to 
suggest,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  these  were  the 
contributions  of  the  V.C.  or  U.S.,  or  wCatever  is  the 
name  by  which  they  are  to  be  called,  a  body  number- 
ing, as  I  shall  show  your  Lordships,  only  14,000,  and 
the  highest  estimate  to  which  Beach  or  Le  Caron  can 
put  them  numbering  only  20,000  to  30,000  ?  Now,  my 
Lords,  this  was  a  generous  offering  from  men  and 
women  honestly  anxious  to  help  their  kinsfolk, 
supplemented  by  the  generous  offerings  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women,  and  men  and  women 
of  different  nationalities,  honestly  given,  freely 
given,  intended  to  be  applied  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  good  cause,  and  it  was  so  applied. 
In  February,  1883,  a  discussion  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  openly  dis- 
avowed any  responsibility  for  the  Irish  World — nay, 
I  think  I  may  correctly  say  he  denounced  the  Ir{sh 
World.  The  speech  has  been  already  read  ;  I  merely 
ask  your  Lordships  to  note  that  fact.  I  confess  I  was 
afraid.when  so  much  importance  appeared  to  be  placed 


upon  the  contents  of  the  IrisTi  World,  that  when  they 
were  finally  admitted  some  frightful  revelations  would 
be  made.  I  was  disappointed,  I  was  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. I  have  frequently  seen  the  Irish  World,  it 
was  forwarded  to  me  as  to  other  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  did  not  read  it.  I  had  frequently  heard  it 
spoken  of.  But  now  that  the  whole  thing — the  worst 
that  can  be  said  about  it — has  been  laid  bare,  is  there 
anything  so  atrocious  in  these  accounts  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  in  palliatfon  of  what  I  may  call 
the  maniacal  utterances  of  "  Transatlantic  "  Mooney, 
or  of  even  occasional  articles,  but  I  think  it  is  simple 
justice  to  say  that  the  paper  certainly  falls  far  short 
of  deserving  the  reputation  which  undoubtedly  those 
who  represent  the  prosecution  desired  to  fix  upon  it. 
Up  to  May,  1882,  there  is  nothing  in  the  paper  which 
by  any  fair  construction  could  be  taken  to  mean  the 
advocacy  of  dynamite  as  a  policy.  Your  Lordships 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  distribution  of  the 
Irish  World  in  Ireland  extending  over  a  limited'period, 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  that  distri- 
bution was  mainly  owing  to  the  action  of  an  agent 
who  certainly  held  an  o£Scial  position  with  reference 
to  the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  but  who  also  held  the 
position  of  Dublin  correspondent  to  the  Irish  World. 
I  am  instructed  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that,  as  far 
as  is  known  to  every  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, from  Mr.  Parnell  to  his  latest  colleague,  not 
one  of  them  knows  of  the  expenditure  of  one  single 
farthing  in  the  distribution  of  the  Irish  World  in  Ire- 
land. The  next  convention  was  at  Buffalo  in  January, 
1881.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  that  I  should 
trouble  your  Lordships  at  any  great  length  with  a 
reference  to  that  convention  with  the  exception  of 
introducing  an  important  point,  because  it  bears  upon 
and  explains  a  reference  made  by  Mr.  John  Devoy  in 
a  matter  which  was  introduced,  your  Lordships  may 
recollect,  by  Le  Caron,  or  Beach,  in  his  re-examina- 
tion in  this  Court.  My  Lords,  the  convener  of  that 
convention  in  Buffalo  in  January,  1881,  was  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Walsh,  a  man,  as  I  am  instructed,  held  in 
high  esteem,notmerely  byhisownco-religionists,but  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  lives,  far  from  an  extreme 
man,  even  in  his  political  views  ;  and  the  person  next 
to  him  in  importance  in  that  convention  was  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  Conaty,  I  think,  who  filled  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions,  these  appar- 
ently being  rega.rded  as  the  two  most  important 
functionaries  at  gatherings  of  this  kind.  John  Devoy 
and  men  like  him,  who  were  more  advanced,  resented 
and  complained  of  that  ^Buffalo  Convention,  not 
because  it  condemned  outrage — because  outrage 
had  never  been  the  policy  of  any  section  of 
the  Fenian  body  properly  so  called.  No  part 
of  its  history  shows  that  it  was  using  crime 
or  outrage  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  its  policy. 
But  the  ground  of  Mr.  Devoy's  complaint  was  that  it 
was  an  attempt  to  give  too  clerical  and  sectional  a 
character  to  the  convention  of  Buffalo.  The  resolu- 
tions   at    that    convention    were  in   every    way  un< 
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objectionable.  They  asserted  the  right  of  agitation 
for  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances  ;  they  condemned 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  instituting  the  State 
prosecutions  ;  they  deprecated  with  the  National 
League  all  forms  of  violence  ;  they  recorded  that 
while  their  firamers  honoured  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts they  could  not  hold  a  contract  sacred  which 
left  to  the  industrious  tenant-farmer  no  alternative 
between  a  rack-rent  and  the  roadside  ;  they  thanked 
the  American  Congress  for  its  sympathy  with  Ireland, 
and  then  this,  which  Patrick  Ford  did  not  like,  was 
added  : — "  That,  while  the  National  League 
earnestly  seeks  for  co-operation,  it  has  never  recog- 
nized, and  does  not  recognize,  any  paper  as  an  organ 
authorized  to  speak  in  its  behalf."  That  is  the  pith 
of  the  resolutions.  In  February,  1881,  Michael 
Davitt  was  arrested  —a  man  widely  respected  both  in 
Ireland  and  America,  and  his  arrest  had  an  evil 
effect  and  undoubtedly  gave  strength  to  the  opponents 
of  the  constitutional  agitation,  and  weakened  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  supporting  that  agitation.  I 
now  come  to  the  alleged  interview  between  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Beach  or  Le  Caron  in  May,  1881.  Up 
to  this  time  Le  Caron  has  made  no  sign.  None  of 
these  long-winded  communications  of  the  U.B.  or 
V.C.,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  been  forwarded  by  him. 
He  comes  to  England  without  any  definite  mission, 
and  he  speaks  of  having  met  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr. 
Parnell.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  apparently  had 
Le  Caron  seen  before,  nor  has  he  had  any  communica- 
tion with  them  since.  Mr.  Parnell  has  endeavoured 
to  recall,  and  has  utterly  failed  to  recall,  even  the 
appearance  or  the  name  of  Le  Caron  ;  but  he  does  not 
desire  to  a,llege  that  he  may  not  have  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few 
American  visitors,  to  this  coontry  who  are  dis- 
tinguished in  politics  who  do  not  leave  their  cards 
upon  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
frequently  sees  such  visitors  ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that,  addressing  an  American  visitor  who 
was  expressing  an  interest  in  politics,  Mr.  Parnell 
did  complain  that  the  Fenians  in  Ireland,  or  the 
renmaut  of  them,  were  opposing  the  open  and  con- 
stitutional attempts  at  redress  which  he  and  his 
party  were  making.  He  may  have  pointed  out  that 
their  strength  lay  in  the  sympathy  and  support  which 
they  received  from  America,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  American  people  to  frustrate  the 
attempts  which  the  Irish  Republican  Society  was 
making  in  Ireland  to  thwart  the  objects  of  the  con- 
stitutional agitation.  He  most  distinctly  denies  that 
he  is  or  ever  was  a  revolutionist  in  the  sense  of 
believing  that  physical  force  is  the  only  method  by 
which  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  can  be  redressed  ;  he 
denies  that  he  ever  said  that  they  had  the  nucleus  of 
an  ample  revolutionary  fund  in  their  possession  of 
$100,000  ;  and  he  denies  that  he  ever  gave  Le  Caron 
any  mission  to  Mr.  Devoy,  or  Hynes,  or  Sullivan,  or 
Dr.  Carroll.  He  asserts  that  he  never  held  such  com- 
munications as  Le  Caron  referred  to  with  any  of  those 


persons,  that  he  never  saw  Sullivan,  and  that  he  has 
never  heard  that  he  came  from  America  to  see  Egan  or 
anybody  else.  Now,  let  me  ask,  does  Le  Caron  con- 
sider this  an  important  communication  or  not  ?  Ho 
says  he  did  consider  it  important,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  important.  Here  we  have  a 
man  about  whose  odious  profession  I  will  not 
waste  breath  in  talking.  Surely  the  state  of  society 
has  something  faulty  in  it  when  the  employment 
of  such  a  man  as  Le  Caron  can  be  defended  or 
can  benece^ary.  His  life  was  a  living  lie.  He  was 
worming  himself  into  the  confidence  of  men  pre- 
sumably honest,  however  mistaken  in  their  views,  only 
to  make  money  and  to  betray  them.  Well,  he  says 
that  thisi  communication  was  important,  and  obviously 
it  was.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at 
the  time  ?  Towards  the  Irish  leaders  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  was  one  of  stern  hostility.  They 
would  have  been  only  too  glad — and  nobody  knew  it 
better  than  Le  Caron  and  his  friends — if  they  could 
have  secured  any  tangible  fact  which  would  have 
proved  the  complicity  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  col- 
leagues in  any  enterprise  beyond  the  law.  Yet  Le 
Caron  says  that  he  made  no  note  of  this  important 
communication,  that  he  made  no  written  report  of  it. 
He  makes  even  more  extraordinary  statements  denoting 
that  this  man,  upon  a  very  slender  basis,  has  been 
building  a  fabric  of  falsehoods.  Is  it  conceivable  if 
that  communication  liad  been  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Parnell  that  Le  Caronwould  nothimself  have  followed 
it  up,  that  he  should  not  have  written  a  single  line 
with  the  object  of  pinning  Mr.  Parnell  to  that  com- 
munication ?  We  have  the  damning  admission  from  Le 
Caron  that  he  never  sent  one  line  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  to 
Mr.  O'Kelly,  never  sought  to  draw  them  into  the 
meshes  of  the  American  conspiracy,  and  that  from  the 
day  of  his  interview  with  them  in  May,  1881,  until 
his  appearance  in  the  box  he  had  held  no  subsequent 
communication  with  them.  It  is  not  suggested  by  Le 
Caron  that  the  "  V.C."  ever  was  committed  to  a 
policy  of  dynamite  ;  and  the  meaning  put  by  him  upon 
Mr.  Parnell's  words  is  that  there  was  some  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  sister  organization  of  the 
"  I.E.B,"  in  Ireland  with  the  constitutional  move- 
ment, and  that  Mr.  Parnell  sought  Le  Caron's  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  two  into  line.  Le 
Caron  proceeded  to  Paris.  What  conversation 
he  had  in  Paris  with  Egan  1  know  not,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  letter  which  is  the  only 
scrap  of  corroboration  in  support  of  this  man's 
story  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the  com- 
munications with  Egan  were  of  the  same  character  as 
the  possible  communications  to  which  I  have  drawn 
attention  in  Mr.  Parnell's  case.  I  will  now  draw  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  that  letter  : — 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  am  sorry  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
here  for  New  York  last  Saturday,  and  consequently 
did  not  get  your  letters  till  my  return  last  night.  They 
would  have  been  sent  On  to  me,  but  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  return.  I  am  mnch  obliged  for  the  informa- 
tion you  give  me,  and  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
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1  matter  that  affects  us  all  so  closely.  I  have  not 
heard  from  H.  yet.  Yesterday  I  received  a  short  note 
from  E.,  urging  me  strongly  to  go  over  ;  but  I  did  not 
understand  for  what  purpose  till  I  got  your  explana- 
tion. I  would  like  to  go  very  much  if  I  could  spare 
the  time,  and  if  I  thought  my  visit  would  produce  the 
effect  anticipated,  bat  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  I 
have  no  authority  to  speak  for  anybody,  and  no  man- 
could  undertake  to  speak  for  the  V.  C,  without  its 
consent — which  it  would  take  time  to  get.  And  none 
of  us  here  could,  even  with  the  sanction  of  the  V.  C, 
guarantee  anything  for  the  individuals  on  the  other 
side  who  are  hostile,  but  who,  I  feel  certain,  do  not 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  home  organization.  There 
can  be  no  change  there  till  there  is  a  change  of 
persons,  and  that  is  sure  to  come  in  time.  All  I  could 
do  would  be  to  tell  E.  and  P.  on  my  own  responsi- 
bility what  I  believed  would  satisfy  our  friends  here, 
and  make  propositions  that  I  might  feel  morally 
certain  would  be  approved  of.  But  I  would  not  on  any 
consideration  have  them  pay  my  expenses.  That  would 
place  me  in  a  false  position  at  once.  I  have  asked 
advice,  and  if  certain  friends  of  ours  here  think  it  the 
right  thing  to  do,  will  start  next  Wednesday,  but  at 
present  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  so  advised.  They 
seem  to  misunderstand  our  dissatisfaction  here.  It  is 
not  with  their  action  in  Ireland,  but  the  action  they 
allow  their  friends  to'take  in  their  name  here.  There 
is  little  difference  of  opinion  about  essential  points, 
but  we  cannot  tolerate  the  kind  of  thing  begun  in 
Buffalo.  Please  drop  me  a  line  to  P.  O.  box  4,479, 
New  York  City,  and  even  if  I  should  go  it  will  reach 
me.     I  will  write  again. — Yours  in  haste,  J.  Devoy." 

Now,  assuming  that  Le  Caron  had  communicated  to 
Devoy  the  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  way  in 
which  ho  desired  to  convey  the  incident  to  your  Lord- 
ships, is  this  the  kind  of  letter  of  acknowledgment 
which  Devoy  would  have  written  ?  According  to  Le 
Caron's  suggestion  there  was,  following  this,  a  visit 
by  Mr.  Sullivan  to  Paris — a  visit  of  which  Mr.  Parnell 
will  tell  you  he  never  heard,  and  which  be  believes 
never  took  place.  He  will  tell  you  also  that  he  had 
no  communication  with  any  of  the  parties  named,  nor 
any  communication  from  Mr.  Egan.  According  to  Le 
Caron's  statement,  the  verbal  negotiations  with  him  in 
May,  1881,  culminated  in  August  in  an  alliance.  Yet 
we  have  got  his  long-lvinded  report  of  the  convention 
at  which  he  alleges  that  the  arrangement  was  come 
to,  and  that  report  does  not  contain  a  syllable  refer- 
ring to  this  supposed  alliance.  Still  more  remarkable 
is  it  that  there  is  no  report  at  all  to  his  confidential 
friend,  Mr.  Anderson,  suggesting  that  any  such  alli- 
ance was  contemplated.  Then,  after  this  secret  con- 
vention of  August,  1881,  there  appears  another  of  those 
long  and  supposed  secret  circulars  which  were 
scattered  over  the  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
post  ;  and  this  circular,  while  it  contains  abundant 
details,  is  absolutely  silent  upon  the  one  cardinal 
point  which  your  Lordships  would  expect  to  see  ex- 
plained, assuming  that  there  really  had  been  an 
alliance. 

At   this  point  the  Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being 
4  o'clock. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  11. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  69th  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

The  Pbbsident  said, — In  the  course  of  your  speech 
the  day  before  yesterday.  Sir  Charles,  you  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Eedvers 
BuUer,  making  a  statement  which  I  did  not  at  the 
moment  fully  appreciate.  You  quoted  a  passage  in 
which  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  is  asked  this  question, — 
"  Is  there  any  general  sympathy  with  the  action  of 
the  League  on  the  part  of  the  people  ?"  to  which  his 
reply  is,  "  Yes,  I  think  so,  they  pay  to  it.  I  think 
there  is  sympathy,  because  they  thiilk  that  it  has  been 
their  salvation."  You  said  that  the  words  were  not 
originally  so,  but  from  the  context  it  should  be  "It 
was  their  salvation,"  and  that  it  had  been  publicly 
stated  that  it  was  so  printed,  and  the  next  question 
showed  it.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Eedvers 
Buller.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
him,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  for  me 
to  state  that  Sir  E.  Buller  writes  to  say  that  he  did 
not  use  the  language  you  attribute  to  him,  but  that 
his  words  were  "  they  think  it  is  their  salvation." 

Sib  C.  KusaELL. — My  justification,  my  Lord,  for 
attributing  the  statement  to  Sir  Eedvers  Buller  was 
twofold.  First,  that  I  had  seen  a  public  statement 
that  be  had  used  the  words  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
question  following  upon  that  statement  appears  to 
assume  that  that  was  his  answer. 

The  President.— I  observe  that  Sir  E.  Buller  is 
reported  to  have  said  they  believed  nobody  did  any- 
thing for  them  until  the  League  was  established, 
whatever  truth  there- may  be  in  it. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — Of  course,  my  Lord,  I  at  once 
accept  the  correction  made  by  Sir  Eedvers  Buller. 
There  is  a  correction,  my  Lord,  which  I  should  like 
to  make  myself.  I  have  been  reported  in  some  of  the 
papers  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  visited 
while  in  America  certain  camps  of  the  U.  B.  and 
v.  C.  I  said  that  Mr.  Davitt,  and  not  Mr.  Par- 
nell, did  that.  Another  statement  attributed  to  me  is 
that  Mr.  Parnell  made  that  visit  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  That  dil  not  refer  to  him,  but  to  Mr.  Davitt. 
I  would  wish,  my  Lord,  to  correct  one  statement 
which  I  have  made  in  regard  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris 
— that  he  had  never  at  any  time  suffered  mentally.  I 
have  since  been  told  that  in  recent  years  Mr.  Harris 
has  several  times  suffered  from  very  serious  illness, 
and  that  at  one  period  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 
My  Lords,  I  was  yesterday  asking  your  Lordships 
to  consider  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  interview 
alleged  to  be  held  by  Le  Caron  with  Mr. Parnell, and  I 
pointed  out  that  the  statement  of  Le  Caron  fell  short 
of  the  suggestion  sought  to  be  founded  on  his 
evidence — namely,  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  any  alliance 
with  the  U.B.  or  V.C.  I  was  endeavouring  to  show- 
that  the  account  of  Le   Caron  himself,  and  still  more 
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the  subsequent  oonduot  he  pursued,  is  consistent  with 
the  observation  which  Mr.  Parnell  made  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  American  visitors — namely,  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Fenian  body  in  Ireland  were  thwart- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  open  Land  League  movement  ; 
and  that  as  its  support  mainly  came  from  America, 
the  people  in  America  might  prevent  that  result.  In 
order  that  your  Lordships  may  have  full  and  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  documents  produced  by  Le  Caron 
himself,  and  of  the  whole  history  of  the  body 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  professes  to  be  a 
member,  I  must  call  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  circulars  he  has  produced  which  throw  light 
upon  the  doings  of  this  body  in  relation  to  the  Land 
League  movements.  There  is  a  long-winded  circular, 
dated  April  19,  1880.     It  says  :— 

"  When  Land  Leagues  are  formed  or  any  other 
public  movements  are  organized  in  which  members  of 
the  V.C!.  can  conscientiously  participate,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  secure  the  control  of  these  move- 
ments or  organizations  by  members  of  the  V.C.  A  few  of 
our  good  menworkingin  concert  can  always  manage  to 
secure  this  control.  Lest  these  organizations  may  at 
any  time  prove  dangerous  rather  than  assistants  to  our 
work,  we  should  so  secure  the  control  of  their 
management  as  to  be  able  to  disband  them  if  they 
should  ever  become  necessary.** 

When  the  Court  adjourned  yesterday  I  was  calling  at- 
tentiou  to  a  circular  which  follows  the  Secret  Con- 
vention of  August,  1881,  at  which  Secret  Convention 
of  August,  1881,  the  alliance  is  supposed  to  have  been 
consummated.  The  circular,  which  is  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1881,  after  referring  to  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  organization,  but  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  your  Lordships,  goes  on  :— 

"  The  F.C.  (executive  body)  does  not  mean  by  this 
that  it  will  not  seek  advice,  or  that  it  will  not 
gladly,  thankfully  receive  suggestions.  But  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  with  an  organization  not  having 
14,000  members,  and  not  having  §100,000  at  its  com- 
mand, we  cannot  be  expected  to  adopt  every  sugges- 
tion made  to  us,  nor  to  put  in  force  every  plan  recom- 
mended to  us.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
are  but  a  part  of  the  movement.  Our  sister  organiza- 
tion, allied  to  us  by  treaty  and  by  common  hopes  and 
purposes,  must  of  necessity  be  consulted  before 
certain  measures  can  be  put  in  force." 
I  may  inform  your  Lordships  that  the  sister  organiza- 
tion referred  to  was  said  by  the  witness  to  be  the  home 
organization  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood. 

"  Their  wisdom  on  the  scene  of  action  has  duly  to 
be  regarded.  Often  measures  which  seem  practicable 
here  are  deemed  otherwise  there.  The  temporary 
delay  in  executing  many  of  these  proposals  which 
come  from  us  must  not  cause  us  either  to  lose  faith  or 
patience.  We  should  learn  to  acquire  that  spirit  of 
resignation  to  temporary  delays,  disappointments,  and 
defeats,  which  constitutes  the  surest  guarantee  of  a 
people's  earnestness  in  revolution,  of  their  capacity 
lor  self-control,  good  discipline,  and  self-government. 
Nor  should  any  member  cease  to  send  through  the 
proper  officials  any  idea  which  he  deems  beneficial  to 
the  cause  merely  because  some  formerly  suggested 
plan  of  his  was  not  adopted. 

"  Persistence    iii   every    good  work   should  charac- 


terize each  member's  conduct.  If  be  failed  to  receive 
what  he  deemed  proper  appreciation  in  one  or  more 
instances,  let  him  bear  this,  as  he  wquld  bear  any  other 
sacrifice  for  the  cause,  but  continue  in  the  work." 
After  making  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
individual  members  should  do  for  the  cause  the  cir- 
cular proceeds  : — 

"  Do  this,  and  your  F.C.  pledge  you  that  they  will 
lose  no  time  nor  indulge  in  any  sentimental  scruples 
in  putting  your  means  to  use,  while  at  the  same  time 
doing  nothing  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  civilized 
world,  nor  to  alienate  the  friendship  of  those  whoso 
friendship  we  need  for  success  as  well  as  for  the  up- 
holding of  our  own  consciences. 

"  We  will  not  butcher  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  by  whose  side  we  fought  for  liberty,  and  who 
generously  gave  to  save  us  and  ours  from  want  when 
Fmhmbme  intended  by  a  repetition  of  her  infamous 
*47  policy  to  turn  a  trivial  failure  of  crops  into  an 
artificial  famine  which  would  consign  millions  to 
paupers'  graves.  The  F.O.  has  no  delicacy  or  senti- 
mentality about  how  it  will  strike  the  enemy  or  when 
and  where.  But  it  would  be  false  to  the  trust  imposed 
upon  it  if  it  permitted  the  cause  of  a  nation  to  be 
dragged  in  the  mire,  and  to  become  the  compsmion 
of  the  mere  faction,  freebooting  and  butchering 
schemes  which  disgrace  the  existence  of  peoples  whom 
we  might  name. 

"  We  mean  war  upon  our  enemy.  We  mean  that 
war  to  be  unsparing  and  unceasing.  We  mean  it  to  bo 
effective.  But  we  also  mean  to  win  with  liberty  the 
respect  of  the  civilized  world.  To  give  effect  to  this 
meaning,  brothers,  we  again  beseech  your  loyal, 
energetic,  immediate  aid." 

Upon  this  I  may  say  two  things — first  of  all,  that 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  proposed  alliance  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  strengthens  the  arguments  I  addressed 
to  your  Lordships  yesterday  that  up  to  this  time  it 
could  not  be  alleged,  as  Le  Caron  suggested,  that  this 
body  had  made  use  of  dynamite  as  part  of  their  policy. 
His  statement  was  that  it  was  at  this  very  convention 
that  dynamite  was  inaugurated  as  a  part  of  their 
policy.  The  next  Land  League  convention  to  which 
I  have  referred  was  held  in  December,  1881,  at 
Chicago.  Its  proceedings  have  been  referred  to  at 
some  length  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  read  them  in  eztenso,  but  only  a  few 
portions.  It  is  noticeable  in  regard  to  this  convon- 
tion  that  the  call  for  it  was  signed  by  Patrick  Ford, 
General  P.  A,  Collins,  and  John  Boyle  O'Beilly,  as 
representative  of  the  American  section,  and  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr.  T.  Healy,  and  the  Bev.  Eugene 
Sheehy,  as  representative  of  the  Irish  section  of  the 
Land  League  movement.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen 
was  a  member  either  of  the  U.B.  or  of  the  V.C. 
Patrick  Ford,  although  he  for  a  time  made  a  grievous 
mistake  by  admitting  to  his  columns  references 
to  dynamite  conspiracies, eouldnot  be  said  to  haveused 
it  as  a  policy.  Le  Caron  stated  in  express  t^rms  that 
General  Collins  never  belonged  to  a  dynamite  party, 
nor  did  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  neither  did  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  nor  Mr.  Sheehy.  Preparatory  to  that  con- 
vention a  circular  was  issued  by  the  secret  body  on 
the  21st  of  NoTOmber,  1881-,  as  follows  :-• 
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"  Dear  Sir  and  Brothers, — It  is  the  desire  of  the 
F.O.  (executive  body)  that  as  many  members  of  the 
V.C.  as  can  possibly  attend  the  Irish  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  November  30,  1881,  will  do  so 
without  entailing  any  expense  on  the  organization. 

"  Yoa  will,  therefore,  make  every  effort  to  get  the 
members  of  the  V.C.  elected  as  delegates  from  any 
Irish  society  that  may  have  an  existence  in  your 
neighbourhood,  whether  it  he  as  representatives  of  the 
Land  League  Club,  the  A.O.H.  (Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians),  or  any  other  organization.  The  F.C. 
particularly  desires  your  presence  as  a  delegate,  it  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  attend  as  such." 
This  shows  that  the  V.  C.  had  no  right  to  send  repre- 
sentatives in  its  character  as  a  secret  association,  and 
that  they  had  to  resort  to  the  method  of  iarying  to  get 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  V.  C.  and  also 
members  of  the  Land  League  clubs  or  other  open 
organizations  which  had  the  right  to  send  delegates 
to  become  the  unknown  representatives  of  a  secret 
organization.  As  to  the  convention  itself,  I  will 
remind  your  Lordships  of  the  state  of  things  when  it 
was  held  in  December,  1881.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Forster's  unhappy  Coercion  Act  was  in  full  force  and 
about  1,000  men  were  in  prison,  including  the  pro- 
minent leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  As^your  Lordships 
may  be  prepared  to  expect,  the  members  of  that 
convention  were  more  or  less  excited  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  day.  What  the  V.  C.  did  after  the  con- 
vention is  shown  by  this  circular,  dated  January  3, 
1882  :— 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  delegates  who  were 
V.C.  men  to  report  and  register  at  the  place  desig- 
nated, only  320  names  were  obtained.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  there  were  at  least  80  more  in  attend- 
ance at  that  body.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  V.C. 
was  able  to  send  on  very  short  notice  a  much  larger 
representation  to  the  convention  than  did  any  other 
organization,  and  it  will  also  be  seen  that  by  the 
secret  concerted  action  of  its  members  it, was  able  to 
send  this  representation  chiefly  from  other  organiza- 
tions." 

I  pause  to  ask  if,  as  this  shows,  persons  at  the  head 
of  the  movement  were  not  able  themselves  to  recog- 
nize those  who  were  members  of  the  secret  body 
among  the  Land  Leaguers,  how  were  other  persons  to 
know  them  ? 

"  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  men  in  accord  and 
with  unmistakable  views  was  soon  recognized  by  all 
the  elements  in  the  convention.  Fear,  curiosity,  and 
in  the  end  we  believe  admiration,  were  elicited  by 
this  unknown  quantity.  The  impression  seemed  to 
gain  ground  in  many  quarters  that  the  body  of  dele- 
gates referred  to  meant  to  demand  some  terrible 
things,  and  to  appease  them — although  they  had 
neither  said  nor  done  a  thing  indicating  that  they 
held  any  unnatural  or  dangerous  views — very  Conser- 
vative men'  seemed  willine  to  go  to  the  edge  of 
Eadicalism  to  find  a  safe  half-way  ground  that  could 
be  made  common. 

"  These  strange  men  obtained  the  temporary  and 
permanent  chairs  of  the  convention,  the  secretaries  of 
both  temporary  and  permanent,  the  control  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rules,  permanent  organizations,  and  resolu- 
tions. 

"  Through     the      convention,     however,    we   have 


secured  a  larger  audience,  and  the  means  of  reaching 
that  audience  without  expense  to  the  V.C. 

"  A  large  number  of  the  V.C.  men  favoured  the 
formation  of  a  new  public  organization  to  supplant  all 
the  factions  now  in  existence." 

I'his  question  of  expense  seems  to  occur  very  often  in 
the  circulars  of  the  executive  body,  and  seems  to  suggest 
that,  "  though  on  power  bent,  they  had  a  frugal  mind." 
Then  follow  the  words  of  Le  Caron — "  Just  what  is 
on  the  carpet  now,  the  success  attending  the  Chicago, 
makes  the  V.C.  think  they  can  indirectly  control  all 
the  organizations  of  the  U.S."  The  circular  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'*  It  was  hoped  that  the  demand  for  the  new  organi- 
zations urged  and  disseminated  among  the  delegates 
would  create  such  a  public  opinion  among  the  dele- 
gates in  the  convention  as  would  compel  the  leaders 
of  rival  factions  to  agree  to  surrender  to  the  new 
body  as  they  agreed  in  the  selection  of  a  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  disappointment  ;  one  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
1,000  organizations  gave  notice  that  he  would  not 
yield  to  the  proposed  new  one. 

' '  Another  gentleman  decided  that,  though  not  the 
head  of  nominal  organizations,  he  collected  more 
money  than  the  other.  (Ford)  would  notrecognize  the 
new  organization,  and  would  nersist  in  having  no  in- 
termediate correspondent'  between  him  and  the  foreign 
treasurer.  Thus,  had  our  men  forced  through  the  new 
organization,  the  result  would  have  been  but  the  for- 
mation of  another  body,  not  a  union  at  all,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  the  result  of  the  great  gathering 
■  would  have  been  but  the  addition  of  one  more  faction. 
The  convention  finally  decided  to  create  a  national 
committee  of  seven,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

"  This  committee  has  power  to  call  future  conven- 
tions,to  address  all  societies  now  in  existence  or  here- 
after to  be  created,  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  the 
interests  of  the  cause  required  such  addresses,  and  to 
take  steps  to  bring  about  the  desired  federation  of  all 
the  organizations  in  this  country  upon  a  national 
basis.  The  committee  was  appointed  by  a  V.  C. 
chairman.  Doubtless  it  can  find  means  to  teach  our 
views,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  period  when  such  a 
public  organization  can  be  formed  by  common  consent, 
and  without  the  creation  of  ill-will  towards  the  V.C, 
or  the  multiplication  of  factions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

The  next  convention  to  which  I  have  to  refer  was  held 
at  Washington  in  April,  1882.  I  believe  no  Irish  repre- 
sentative was  there,  and  I  will  read  to  your  Lordships 
the  addressldelivered  by  General  P.  A.  Collins,  the 
president  on  the  occasion.  I  understand  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  were  fully  reported  in 
the  American  Press,  and  in  addition  an  ofiicial  short- 
hand note  was  taken  which  will  be  put  in  and  can  be 
referred  to.  General  Collins  spoko  on  that  occasion 
to  the  effect  that  the  convention  had  to  consider  the 
relations  of  existing  bodies,  and  what  changes  experi- 
ence showed  should  be  made  in  the  structure  of  their 
organization ;  to  pledge  themselves  anew  to  stand  up  for 
Ireland  and  their  trusted  leaders  in  the  great  battle 
to  be  won.  Ireland  had  chosen  her  leaders,  and  Eng- 
land had  put  them  in  gaol  ;  she  had  voiced  her 
policy,  and  England  was  stifling  her  voice.  The  Irish 
people  had  not,    ahd   never   had,   sought   vengeance. 
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They  sought  justice  only  ;  they  asked  merely  to  be 
allowed  to  live  and  prosper  in  their  own  way  in  their 
own  country.  The  convention  passed  certain  resolu- 
tions by  which  they  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
movement  ;  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Irish  party  ; 
expressed  sympathy  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  others  in 
prison.  "  We  are  proud, "  one  of  the  resolutions  ran, 
"  of  the  forbearance  of  the  Irish  people  under  their 
dreadful  exasperation  ;  and,  while  exhorting  every 
man  in  Ireland  to  continue  to  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  acts  of  violence,  we  solemnly  charge  the 
Government  with  the  responsibility  for  the  extra- 
ordinary crimes  that  have  occurred  since  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people.  While 
we  do  not  ask  the  release  of  any  citizen  who  has 
violated  the  law  of  the  land,  we  demand  of  the  Go- 
vernment the  unconditional  release  of  American 
citizens."  The  latter  refers  among  others  to  Mr. 
Boyton,  who  claimed  to  be  an  American  citizen.  Pass- 
ing from  the  convention  of  April,  1882,  I  come  to  the 
next  convention,  that  held  at  Philadelphia  in  April, 
1883.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  had  been  re-arrested  in 
January,  1883,  in  consequence  of  a  speech  delivered 
at  Navan  about  that  time,  and  he  was  offered  his 
release  from  prison  provided  he  would  undertake  to 
make  no  more  speeches  ;  that  offer  he  declined. 
There  was  forwarded  to  hita  in  Richmond  Prison  a 
resolution  passed  bya  Land  League  branch  at  Glasgow, 
pressing  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  release  from 
prison  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  was  then 
feared  that  the  exasperation  that  prevailed  among 
the  Irish  adherents  in  America  would  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  violence  at  the  convention. 
Mr.  Davitt  wrote  a  letter  acknowledging  the  resolu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  I  could  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  that  letter  in  view  of  the  suggestion  put 
forward  that  at  that  very  time  the  two  prominent 
leaders,  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  Parnell,  were  in  line 
with  the  party  advocating  the  policy  of  dynamite. 
This  is  the  letter  : — 

"  Richmond  Prison, 

"  March  25th,  1883. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Ferguson, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  23d,  conveying  the  sense  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  City-hall  meeting,  I  regret  I  cannot  see  my 
way  to  the  adoption  of  the  course  therein  recom- 
mended. 

"  When  principles  are  set  up  as  guides  in  political 
action,  it  is  somewhat  more  serious  a  matter  than  you 
appear  to  think  for  me  to  deliberately  give  up  a 
right  of  which  no  power  on  earth  is  justified  in  de- 
priving me  without  having  proved  me  guilty  before  a 
legally-constituted  tribunal  of  having  made  criminal 
abuse  of  such  right.  Right  of  speech  irf  as  much  a 
natural,  and  therefore  an  inalienable,  right  as  the 
gift  of  breathing  or  seeing  ;  and  it  is  as  impossible 
for  me  to  voluntarily  surrender  any  right  given  me  by 
nature  without  their  majesties  Edward,  James,  and 
CJharles  being  in  any  way  consulted  as  to  my  title 
thereto  (as  it  would  to  be  guilty  of  any  other  act  of 
political  pusillanimity,  the  recollection  of  which  I 
Rhoald  have  to  carry  in  my   memory  for  ever),  merely 


to  escape  a  paltry  penalty  that  will  only  inconveni- 
ence me  for  four  or  five  months  from  the  present. 

"  I  recognize  and  fully  appreciate  the  motives  that 
urge  yourself  and  friends  to  request  me  to  offer  bail, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  that  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
should  bar  the  way  between  me  and  the  performance 
of  so  laudable  a  work  as  that  'which  you  indicate  in 
your  letter. 

"  Knowing  our  people  in  America  as  intimately  as 
I  do,  I  can  assure  you  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  that 
will  give  any  sanction  of  or  encouragement  to  the 
few  men  who  now  call  themselves  '  the  dynamite 
party.'  The  vast  majority  of  our  people  in  America 
are,  of  course,  naturalized  citizens,  and,  as  such, 
think  and  act,  politically,  as  democrats,  in  a  great 
democracy,  more  than  as  Irishmen.  They  have  become 
trained  in  the  idea  of  convention.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  bow  to  the  decisions  of  majorities,  and  give 
to  the  mandate  of  ruling  authority,  thus  expressed,  a 
loyal  a(^uiescence,  which,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to 
explain,  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  while  in 
Ireland.  This  change  makes  them  more  democratic, 
without  lessening  their  desire  to  see  us,  in  Ireland, 
contented  and  prosperous,  and  the  inevitable  change 
that  takes  place  in  their  opinions,  as  to  how  Ireland 
is  to  win  these  blessings,  is  determined  by  the 
evidence  which  they  see  everywhere  around  them  of 
^he  Great  Republic's  affairs  being  managed,  its  well- 
respected  and  popular  liberty  guaranteed,  through  the 
sole  agency  of  the  ballot-box. 

"  The  political  training  thus  acquired  mnst  cause 
every  rational  Irish-American  citizen  to  see  at  once 
that  political  agitation  by  means  of  dynamite,  in 
England,  is  war  against  the  democracy  of  England — 
those  who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  that  are  to  be 
operated  upon  by  explosives — and  not  against  Eng- 
land's Government,  with  which  alone  our  contest  is  to 
be  decided.  The  only  conceivable  outcome  of  such  a 
policy,  if  put  in  practice,  would  be  the  arming  of 
public  opinion  against  us  at  all  points,  and  the  turn- 
ing from  a  just  and  a  moral  cause  the  sympathy  of 
every  nation  to  .whose  shores  the  telegraph  would 
flash  the  news  of  women  and  children  being  slaughtered 
*  in  the  name  of  Ireland.' 

"  When,  therefore,  yoa  hear  of  individuals  in  New 
York  declaring  a  dynamite  crusade  against  England, 
'  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  freeing  Ireland,'  yon 
can  take  it  for  granted  that  they  represent  no 
influential  section  of  Irish-American  citizens,  and  can 
command  only  the  services  of  those  rare  mortals  who 
will  be  induced  to  run  all  the  risk  involved  in  such 
work,  while  its  instigators,  apostles,  and  generals 
remain  in  America  to  do  their  share  of  the  damage  to 
the  British  Empire  through  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. 

"It  is  true,  and  I  regret  it  exceealngly,  tliai, 
Patrick  Ford  is  represented,  in  late  despatches,  as 
having  gone  in  with  the  dynamite  party,  and  this 
acquisition,  if  really  made,  will  lend  to  it  a  power, 
which  it  could  never  otherwise  obtain.  From 
'  Spreading  the  Light  '  to  educate,  to  advocating 
dynamite,  which  must  destroy  the  movement  of  social 
reform,  is  an  extraordinary  change,  indeed,  in  the 
opinions  of  a  man  who  has  been  so  strenuous  a  sup- 
porter of  the  moral  force  doctrine,  and  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  Patrick  Ford  has  altogether  abandoned 
reason  for  Rossa.  Principles  of  reform,  intelligently 
and  fearlessly  propagated,  are  far'more  destructive  to 
unjust   or   worn-out   systems    than    dynamite    bombs, 
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which  only  kill  individuals  or  knock  down  buildings, 
but  do  no  injury  to  oppressive  institutions  ;  and  that 
man  must  be  politically  blind  who  cannot  see  that  the 
firing  of  ideas  of  ameliorative  social  reform  into  the 
heads  of  England's  toiling  millions  is  infinitely  more 
likely  to  hasten  the  solution  of  our  own  national  and 
social  problems  than  will  be  the  blowing  down  of 
houses  and  the  killing  of  innocent  persons  among 
these  very  millions.  Any  course  of  action  on  the  part 
of  Irishmen  that  would  be  calculated  to  consolidate 
30  millions  of  people  into  a  unit  of  deadly  antagonism 
against  every  form  of  Irish  political  movement — and 
perhaps  of  retaliation  upon  seven  millions  of  our  race 
in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain — must  be  the  proposition 
of  a  madman.  The  dynamite  theory  is  the  very 
abnegation  of  mind,  the  surrender  of  reason  to  rage, 
of  judgment  to  blind  mithinking  recklessness,  and  can 
only  be  equalled  in  unconscious  imbecility  by 
advocating  the  substitution  of  gunpowder  for  coal  in 
order  to  hasten  the  process  of  generating  steam. 

"  If,  as  is  alleged  in  some  interviews  I  h^ve  seen 
reported  from  America,  dynamite  is  now.  preached  as 
an  only  remedy  for  our  political  salvation,  because 
the  moral  remedies  of  speech  and  open  combination  of 
the  past  four  years  have  not  succeeded  in  fully 
accomplishing  the  programme  of  the  Land  League, 
then  the  argument  is  as  childish  as  the  would-be 
amended  plan  of  action  is  assinine  in  its  sheer 
stupidity.  Systems  that  have  had  a  growth  of 
centuries,  and  that  are  still  resting  upon  the  physical 
force  of  an  immense  empire,  coald  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  surrender  to  even  the  power  of  the  Laud 
League  in  so  brief  a  struggle  ;  and  the  impatience 
which  overlooks  this  fad,  and  proposes  now  the 
adoption  of  totally  opposite  media  to  that  by  which 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  time,  betrays  that  want  of 
steady  undeviating  perseverance  on  a  slow  but  win- 
ning line  of  action,  that  has  been  so  unfortunately 
characteristic  of  all  our  past  movements. 

*'  If  no  other  argument  could  be  adduced  against  a 
policy  of  violence  than  that  of  the  manifest  injury 
which  has  resulted  from  the  outrages  that  have 
occurred  from  Feb.,  1881,  to  the  6th  of  May,  1882, 
here  in  Ireland,  surely  that  should  be  more  than 
Buffieient  to  show  to  the  most  obtuse  imderstanding  how 
disastrously  it  must,  inevitably  work  to  the  very 
cause  that  is  now  proposed  to  be  served  by  an 
extension  of  its  application.  I  have  maintained,  on 
50  platforms  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  since  my 
release  from  Portland,  that  to  outrage,  and  outrage 
alone,  was  due  the  defeat  and  partial  collapse  of  the 
Land  League,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  land- 
lordism— for  a  time — from  the  demoralizing  antagonism 
of  a  new  kind  of  organized  opposition  that  would 
have  soon  compelled  the  Irish  landlords  to  .surrender 
to  the  people.  Mr.  Forster  has  acknowledged  this  in 
language  that  should  be  committed  to  memory  by 
every  Irishman  who  means  to  continue  in  Irish 
politics.  In  his  ferocious  attack  upon  Mr.  Parnell 
the  ex-Chief  Secretary  made  use  of  these  remarkable 
expressions  : — 'I  believe  that  if  these  terrible  murders 
had  not  happened — that  if  there  had  been  no  other 
immediate  outbreak  somewhat  similar  to  these  (the 
Phcsnix  Park)  murders — Ireland  would  have  speedily 
become  almost  ungovernable.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  have  thought  that  in  fact  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Cork  was  governing  Ireland.' 

"  If,  then,  the  result  of  violence  in  Ireland  has 
been  to  cripple  the  power  of  the  Land  League,  and  to 


place    coercion    in   the    ascendant,  what  must  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  policy  of  violence  in  England  ? 

"  It  could  have  but  one  consequence,  and  one  only 
— the  complete  destruction  of  the  National  movement 
for  a  generation.  Any  act  or  series  of  acts  done  in 
EnglanJ  in  the  name  of  Ireland  that  would  cause  the 
entire  population  to  become  solidaire  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  retaliating  politically  for  the  wanton 
destruction  of  innocent  people  would  do  more 
towards  withholding  self-government  from  us  than  a 
dozen  of  Coercion  Acts  like  that  now  in  force. 

"  Those  who  3o  not  wish  to  see  the  movement  of 
the  past  four  years  completely  ruined  had  better 
address  a  simple  but  a  very  pertinent  question  to 
those  who  are  now  advocating  the  dynamite  policy — 
namely,  by  what  authority  does  a  handful  of  men  in 
New  York  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of 
initiating  such  a  policy,  presumably  in  the  interest  of 
the  Irish  race,  when  99  out  of  every  100  of  our 
people  throughout  the  world  are  opposed  to  the  use  of 
such  an  agency,  .upon  every  ground  moral,  religious, 
national,  expedient,  and  political  ?  Surely  seven 
millions  of  us,  residing  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
are  not  going  to  stand  this,  to  see  a  movement  ruined 
which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  entire  Celtic  race, 
and  the  lives  of  our  kindred  iu  England  jeopardized, 
because  a  small  group  of  men  are  growing  tired  of 
the  struggle  for  independence,  through  reform,  and 
are  desirous  of  striking  at  England  for  revenge.  Those 
who  fight  only  for  revenge  should  be  the  ministers  of 
their  own  principles  and  face  the  consequences  of 
their  application,  and  not  incite  othei's  to  the  doing 
of  acts  which  the  instigators  shrink  from  performing. 
Those  in  America  who  differ  from  our  modjis  operandi 
in  the  work  we  are  carrying  on  for  the  country  have 
no  sJiadow  of  a  right  to  fling  athwart  the  course  of 
our  movement,  now  in  deadly  grips  with  the  Govern- 
ment, an  independent  line  of  action  which  is  as  cer- 
tain to  paralyze  all  our  efforts  for  Ireland  as  it  will 
be  a  failure  to  cause  any  permanent  injury  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  this,  I  predict,  will  be  the  opixiion  voiced 
by  the  convention. 

"  Michael  Uavitt." 
My  Lords,  is  it  conceivable — is  it  not  the  shoeresl 
absurdity — to  suggest  or  to  ask  the  Court  to  believti 
that  at  this  very  time  the  party  of  which  Mr. 
Parnell  and  iSr.  Davitl  were  the  leaders  was  placing 
itself  in  alliance  and  in  line  with  the  dynamite 
movement  ?  Contemporaneously  with  the  publication 
by  Mr.  Davitt  of  that  document  came  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Parnell  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once 
referred,  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February,  1883,  in  which  he  denounced 
Patrick  Ford  and  his  dynamite  policy.  The  Phila- 
delphia Convention,  again,  was  preceded  by  a  secret 
circular  of  the  secret  organization.  The  witness  Le 
Caron  is  asked  by  the  Attorney-General  ; — 

"  Did  you  receive,  prior  to  that  convention,  thesp 
instructions  in  the  earlier  part  of  1883  ;  I  see  it  is 
not  dated,  but  it  must  have  been  either  the  beginning 
of  April  or  before  April  ? — Yes.  (The  circular  was 
read  as  follows)  : — 

"  '  Headquarters  F.C.,  V.C. 
•'  '  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  V.C. 

"  '  Brothers, — We  urge  upon  your  immediate  atten- 
tion the  necessity  of  securing  as  full  an  attendance  as 
possible  at  the  convention  at   Philadelphia  iu   pursu- 
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ance  of  the  following  call  ^i— Here  follows  the  call  in 
full  signed  by  Patk.  Egan,  Jas.  Mooney,  and  Michael 
Eoland.  x  x  This  convention  presents  the  first  grand 
opportunity  to  secure  the  onion  of  all  the  elements  of 
our  race  on  this  continent.  Shall  the  union,  so  formed 
be  upon  a  rational  basis  ?  Shall  it,  by  its  character, 
its  deliberations,  and  its  results,  reflect  fredit  upon 
our  cause  and  advance  the  interests  of  that  cause  ? 

"  The  answers  to  these  questions  depend  upon  your 
wisdom,  your  energy,  your  discipline.  We  advise  that 
you  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  societies  to  which 
you  belong.  Thus  we  will  have  representation  with- 
out expense.  We  have  no  power  to  authorize  the 
payments  of  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
out  of  the  Stwpwviypobtz  fund,  but  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  any  D  sending  a  delegate  or  delegates  at  the 
expense  of  the  contingent  fond. 

• '  In  many  cases  there  are  reputable  loyal  members 
of  the  V.C  who  would  be  glad  to  go  and  pay  their 
own  expenses  ;  all  that  class  of  brothers  shonld  be, 
of  course,  furnished  with  credentials,  all  brothers  in 
attendance  will  report  to  Bro.  James  E.  McDermott, 
S.G.  404,  at  1,128,  South  9th  Street,  Fhlia.,  immedi- 
ately upon  arrival,  and  all  who  attend  the  convention 
as  delegates  aiw  hereby  directed  to  attend  the  V.C. 
conferences,  and  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the 
conferences  as  to  their  action  in  the  convention.  By 
pursuing  united  action,  by  discretion,  by  fidelity  to 
each  other  and  to  the  cause,  by  rising  above  petty 
jealousies  and  personal  rivalries  the  whole  public 
attention  of  this  continent  may  be  directed  in  a 
rational  way,  and  this  can  be  done  without  making 
enemies  or  wounding  any  one's  feelings.  Respect- 
fully,, &c. 

"  '   X  F.C.,  V.C,  Y.,  F.C.,  V.C. 

"  '  N.B.— S.G.'s  will  return  this  circular  to  '  Y.' 
immediately  after  reading  it  once  to  the  D,  and  no 
D  will  be  considered  in  good  standing  or  receive  any 
further  communications  from  headquarters  until  this 
circular  is  returned  in  compliance  with  this  impera- 
tive order  of  F.C.    Ketumed  from  D.    S.G.'" 

It  is  curions  how  strangely  inconsistent  are  the  state- 
ments as  to  when  the  supposed  alliance  between  the 
Fenians  and  the  open  movement  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  have  taken  place  in  1879,  when  Mr. 
Pamell  went  to  America,  because  he  asserted  that 
unless  Mr.  Pamell  had  made  his  speech  at  Cincinnati 
— unless  he  had  thrown  himself,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
arms  of  the  remnant — ^for  at  that  time  it  was  no  more 
than  a  remnant — of  the  once-powerful  Fenian  body, 
he  could  not  have  stirred  one  inch  in  America,  and 
would  have  made  no  way  towards  gaining  the  support 
of  the  people  there.  Delaney  dated  the  alliance 
from  the  meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  in  MaJ, 
1880,  while  Le  Caron  dated  it  from  the  secret  con- 
vention held  in  August,  1881.  A  circular  issued  in 
connexion  with  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  dated 
April,  spoke  of  that  meeting  as  affording  for  the  first 
timB  an  opportunity  for  a  union  of  all  parties.  I 
have  to  make  some  reference  to  what  took  place  at 
that  convention,  but  that  reference  will  not  be  long. 
The  address  of  the  president  is  set  out  in  the  short- 
hand notes,  and  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  by  reading  it  again.     I   understand    it  to  be 


the  opening  address  of  James  JHooney,  and  I  will  con- 
tent myself  by  saying  that,  as  far  as  I  can  see, there  is 
nothing  in  the  least  objectionable  in  the  speech.  The 
concluding  sentences  of  it  practically  condense  its 
spirit.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

' '  In  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  the  Irish  people 
have  a  leader  whose  place  in  history  will  be  a  proud 
one.  England  has  ratified  their  choice  by  calumny 
and  hate.  It  is  our  desire  to  unite  with  the  League 
he  has  established  in  Ireland,  that  we  may  strengthen 
and  support  him  in  the  labours  he  has  undertaken. 
Setting  aside  our  personal  views,  we  must  work 
nnder  his  guidance  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  support 
and  least  embarrass  him.  It  is  our  hope  to  see  him 
win  for  Ireland  land  law  reform,  local  self-govern-  . 
ment,  extension  of  the  franchise,  development  of 
industrial  interests  ;  and  if  all  these  were  won,  the 
day  would  surely  dawn  the  brighter  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hope  that  would  spring  up  in  evei?y  Irish 
heartr-that  under  heaven's  blessing  he  might  still  lead 
on  to  that  best  and  highest  goal  of  national  independ- 
ence." 

The  only  other  quotation  I  have  to  make  in  respect 
of  this  meeting  is  the  address  which  was  agreed  to, 
and  which  was  published  in  the  following  month  of 
May.  It  has  not  yet  been  put  in,  and  therefore  I 
will  now  read  it,  as  follows  : — 

"  Unreservedly  accepting  the  platform  of  the  Irish 
National  League  of  Ireland,  of  which  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell  is  president,  it  solemnly  organized  the  Irish 
National  League  of  America,  and  thus  inaugurated  the 
most  compact,  the  most  cohesive,  and  most  inspiring 
movement  of  the  time  for  the  promotion  of  an  object 
at  once  humane  and  political.  That  object  is  the  re- 
storation of  self-government  to  a  people  whoso 
poverty,  frequently  descending  to  famine  and  always 
on  the  verge  of  it,  is  not  due  to  tl^  soil,  but  to  the 
result  of  the  blind  viciousness  of  a  hostile  foreign 
Power,  which,  annually  draining  out  naturally  created 
capital,  maintains  a  system  of  terror  and  lawlessness 
ruinous  of  peace  and  a  fatal  barrier  in  the  ways  of 
industrial  and  social  development," 
and  so  on.     Then  it  concludes  : — 

"  We  earnestly  appeal  to  men  of  our  race  not  mem- 
bers of  societies  to  conscientiously  consider  the 
critical  condition  of  their  kindred  in  Ireland  at  this 
time.  The  platform  of  the  Irish  National  League  is 
one  upon  which  all  reasonable  men  of  Irish  blood  can 
honestly  stand  together.  Its  method  is  one  by  which 
all  can  work  vigorously  and  effectively  together.  Its 
objects  are  sanctioned  by  the  highest  morality,  and 
the  experience  of  mankind  demonstrates  what  may  be 
achieved  by  persistent,  determined,  and  unit.ed 
eitort." 

One  other  observation!  have  to  make  upon  this  conven- 
tion. There  were  present  at  it,  and,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  Attorney-General  in  his  opening,  as  active 
movers  in  it,  Sheridan,  BoytoR,  O'Donovan  Rossa, 
and  Byrne.  Now,  my  Lords,  those  persons  wore 
present  as  spectators  only,  and  not  as  delegates,  and 
they  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  0'D:aovj,'ji 
Ko.ssa  was  at  that  time  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  public,  of  all  sections  and  of  all  classes.  To  that 
convention  Mr. Pamell  sent  the  following  telegram: — 

"  My  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  most  represen- 
tative   convention   of      Irish-American    opinion    ever 
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assembled  being  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
my  remaining  bere  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code  Bill, 
which  re-enacts  permanently  the  worst  provisions  of 
coercion,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  leave  constitu- 
tional movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  I 
would  ask  you  to  lay  my  views  before  the  convention.- 
I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your  platform  be  so 
framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to  accept  help  from 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  offering  a  pre- 
text to  the  British  Government  for  entirely  suppress- 
ing the  national  movement  in  Ireland.  In  this  way 
only  can  unity  of  movement  be  preserved  both  in  Ire- 
land and  America.  I  have  perfect  confidence  that, 
by  prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness,  the  cause  of 
Ireland  will  continue  to  advance,  and  though  perse- 
cution rests  heavily  upon  us  at  present,  before  many 
years  have  passed  we  shall  have  achieved  those  great 
objects  for  which,  through  many  centuries,  our  race 
has  struggled." 

5Iy  Lords,  there  were  some  1,100  delegates  present 
at  that  convention,  and  I  am  instructed  by  those  who 
are  well  informed  upon  the  subject  that  out  of  that 
number  those  who  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
secret  or  extreme,  the  "  V.  C,"  section  did  not 
exceed  in  number  30,  40,  or  50.  At  this  time  thp 
Irish  World  was  in  active  hostility  to  the  Land 
League,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  there  was 
opened  a  fund  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Martyrs' 
Fund,"  which' had  for  its  object  the  support  of  the 
families  of  those  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
tragedy  of  May,  1882.  That  fund  was  started  in 
hostility  to  the  Land  League.  The  next  convention,  and 
the  last  but  one,  was  held  at  Boston  in  August,  1884, 
and  again  we  have  a  preliminary  secret  circular, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

"  First, — We  request  as  many  brothers  as  possible 
to  be  elected  deftgates  to  the  Boston  Convention  of 
the  League.  All  brothers  of  Districts  A,  B,  C,  D,  B, 
F,  G,  and  P  will  report  through  one  brother  from  each 
State  to  Brother  James  F.  Gallagher,  at  Hotel  Eliot, 
18,  Eliot-street,  Boston,  and  all  brothers  of  Districts 
H,  I,  J,  K,  L,  M,  N,  and  O  will  report  to  Brother 
P.  K.  Walsh,  at  Hotel  Le  Grange,  Tremont-street. 
Brothers  Gallagher  and  Walsh  will  notify  brothers 
where  the  V.C.  men  will  meet.  It  attracts  too  much 
attention  for  all  to  go  to  one  or  two  places  to  report. 
The  going  of  large  numbers  of  men  to  a  certain  room 
in  an  hotel  arouses  suspicion,  therefore  let  the  V.C. 
delegates  from  each  State  select  a  man  who  will 
report  to  the  brothers  above-named,  ascertain  where 
and  when  the  V.C.  will  meet,  and  report  back  to  the 
V.C.  men  of  his  State.  It  will  thus  be  necessary 
only  for  a  small  number  of  men  to  go  to  the  room  of 
the  two  brothers  mentioned." 

That  shows  that  they  wfere  keeping  as  secret  as  they 
could  the  fact  that  they  were  endeavouring  to,  what 
Le  Caron  called,  "  capture  "  the  open  movement.  And 
the  circular  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  V.C.  men  are  hereby  instructed  to  note  down 
in  the  League  Convention  every  proposition  to  de- 
nounce physical  force  of  any  kind." 
But  the  facts  are  given  more  connectedly  in  Le 
Caron's  covering  letter  to  Anderson  of  August  7,  1884, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  August  7th,  1884. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — A  new  Supreme  Council  has  been 


elected,  and  will  meet  in  Boston  next  week  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  around  to  League  officers  to  secure 
credentials  to  secure  round  tickets  for  Boston  at  re- 
duced fare  to-day,  and  Sullivan  told  me  that  we  had  a 
new  S.C.,  and  that  they  would  assume  control  at  a 
meeting  in  B.  next  week.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  find  out  who  they  all  are.  I 
inquired  if  there  were  many  changes,  and  he  said 
yes.  I  infer  from  what  he  said  that  he  is  a  member 
of  it.  You  may  look  for  a  beautiful  fight  in  Boston. 
The  V.C.  are  pulling  the  wires  to  control  the  con- 
vention and  org.  the  coming  year,  and  it  being  known 
by  some  means  to  be  successful  will  not  be  so  easy  a 
task  as  last  year  in  Philadelphia." 
The  resolutions  of  that  convention  were  in  no  sense 
dangerous, neither  were  they  marked  with  either  great 
ability  or  wisdom, and  they  were  certaiulynot  objection- 
able. They  will  be  put  in  probably  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  who  attended 
and  spoke  at  the  meeting.  It  was  contemplated  to 
hold  a  further  convention  at  Chicago  in  January, 
1886,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  be 
able  to  attend  ^  it.  Again  the  "  V.C.'s  "  were  at 
work,  and  they  sent  out  their  secret  circular,  dated 
November  10,  1885.  It  began  by  congratulating  the 
members  on  the  vigour  and  earnestness  which  they  had 
shown,  and  then  it  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  We  earnestly  urge  you  to  see  to  it  at  once  that 
all  funds  subscribed  are  collected  and  forwarded  to 
the  Kev.  Chas.  O'Eeilly,  D.D.,  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  so  that  the  reverend  treasurer  of  the 
League  in  America  can  remit  home  at  the  time  they 
stand  most  in  need  of  it.  It  is  directed  that  in  all 
cases  the  money  may  be  sent  through  Dr.  O'Eeilly. 
The  next  public  duty  devolving  upon  us  will  be  the 
reorganization  of  branches  of  the  League  and  the 
election  of  delegates  to  its  National  Convention,  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  the  20th  of  January  next,  at 
which  Mr.  Parnell  will  be  present.  The  convention, 
therefore,  must  be  made  a  great  success.  It  would  be 
perilous  to  the  cause  to  have  any  failure  in  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  the  leader  of  the  public  movement. 

"  There  should  be  no  question  about  the  organiza- 
tion sending  to  Chicago  men  enough  to  control  the 
convention,  so  that  its  utterances  shall  not  be  com- 
promising or  uncertain. 

"  While  we  aid,  and,  for  that  matter,  keep  alive, 
the  public  movement, we  must  see  that  it  is  not  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  a  half-hearted,  compromising, 
or  denationalized  movement.  It  must  be  held  up  to 
the  highest  notch  to  which  it  is  prudent  for  all  con- 
cerned to  hold  up  a  public  movement. 

"  At  the  same  time  we  can  and  should  aid  in 
electing  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  delegates 
from  men  of  our  race  of  large  means  and  great  public 
influence,  men  whose  presence  will  aid  the  cause  so 
that  the  whole",  burden  of  both  public  and  private 
movements  shall  not  all  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
same  body  of  men.  Work  should  be  begun  at  once  to 
reorganize  the  branches  of  the  League,  and  to  cause 
them  to  Temjt  to  Dr.  O'Reilly  the  dues  necessary  to 
put  them  in  good  standing,  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  Chicago  Convention.  Each  camp  is  directed  to 
begin  this  work  at  once,  and  to  prosecute  it 
vigorously. 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  intimate  to  you  that  if 
our  firm  has  not  done  much  advertising  of  late  it  is 
because    of  a  fixed   and  understood  policy,  and  is  not 
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mere  accident.  We  have  deemed  it  wise,  in  view  of 
the  present  attitude  of  public  affairs,  to  keep  quiet 
and  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  Our  rivals  have 
not  been  hurting  our  business  much  of  late.  Whenever 
they  change  their  policy  and  hurt  our  trade  they  will 
hear  from  us.  '  A  word  to  the  wise.'  There  is 
another  and  most  important  subject,  concerning  which 
we  direct  that  the  attention  of  every  member  be 
called. 

"  Those  who  attend  the  meeting  at  which  this 
circular  is  first  read  will  be  constituted  a  committee 
to  notify  every  absent  member  to  attend  at  the  next 
two  meetings,  when  it  will  also  be  read.  After  being 
read  three  times  each,  the  senior  guardian  will  return 
it  by  mail  to  the  secretary,  and  no  camp  will  be  con- 
sidered in  good  standing  if  it  fails  to  cause  its  copy 
to  be  returned  after  the  third  reading. 

"  The  subject  referred  to  is  the  habit  of  talking 
outside  of  the  camp  room  about  U.S.  affairs.  It  has 
come  to  pass  in  many  places  that  what  is  done  at  our 
meetings  is  known  the  next  day  to  persons  not 
entitled  to  it.  Our  members  are  in  the  habit  of  going 
in  groups,  and  talking  in  loud  tones  in  saloons  or 
street  cars,  or  on  the  public  streets,  so  that  men  who 
once  'belonged,  or  strangers  who  never  belonged,  can 
ascertain  What  never  should  be  known.  We  shall  stop 
it  if  we  have  to  expel  half  the  organization.  The 
man  who  cannot  control  his  patriotism  so  as  to  keep 
his  mouth  shut  in  a  saloon  or  the  public  streets,  or  in 
public  vehicles,  is  one  whose  patriotism  is  too  frothy 
to  be  of  service  in  a  revolutionary  movement.  This 
fact,  in  addition  to  the  one  that  be  who  does  this 
violates  his  oath,  will  sufficiently  explain  to  every 
intelligent  man  and  patriotic  man  why  there  must  be 
a  driving  out  of  blabbers  or  a  cessation  of  blabbing. 
When  members  of  the  organization  have  its  committee 
work  to  do,  or  when  some  orders  of  the  camp  or 
some  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  it  requires  conversa- 
tion about  U.S.  affairs,  they  can  always  find  a  proper, 
safe,  secluded  place  where  they  can  transact  their 
business  without  attracting  attention  or  giving  atten- 
tion, or  giving  information,  which  it  is  their  sworn 
duty  to  preserve  in  secrecy,  '  as  silent  as  that  of  the 
tomb.'  Brothers  engaged  in  special  work  are  fre- 
quently in  positions  where  their  lives  may  be  im- 
perilled and  their  labours  rendered  futile  by  the 
dropping  of  a  word  to  ears  that  are  kept  open  for  our 
words.  There  are  names  mentioned  in  this  very 
circular  which  should  never  be  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  any  way,  place,  or  connexion  which  would 
indicate  that  we  have  any  fecial  friendship  for  them 
or  they  for  us.  The  support  and  friendship  as  we  give 
them  should  appear  to  be  given  by  us  as  individuals 
or  as  members  of  the  public  organization.  No  one 
should  be  able  to  discover  by  any  foolishly  spoken 
words  of  ours  that  these  gentlemen  have  a  secret 
organization  as  their  friends  and  allies^.  We  order 
imperatively  that  there  be  no  toleration  shown  to  men 
who  cannot  observe  the  utmost'  secrecy.  Any  member 
who  violates  this  order,  or  who  shields  others  who 
violate  it,  must  be  expelled,  when  his  guilt  is  esta- 
blished tn  the  satisfaction  of  a  trial  committee. 

"  There  never  was  a  time  when  secrecy  was  so 
essential,  and  when  the  resolve  to  secure  it  was  more 
absolute  upon  the  part  of 

"  Yours  fraternally,  The  TbiAnqlb." 

Then  comes  a  very  significant  note  of  Le  Caron's  ; — 

"  James  Boland  is  well  nnderstood  to  be  chairman 
pf  the  F.O. 


' '  Interest  as  you  will  note  is  all  centred  in  aiding 
Paruell  and  controlling  League  in  January. 
"  My  address  will  always  remain  the  same. 
"  Chicago,  Nov.  28,  1885." 

I  have  to  make  an  observation  about  this.  I  have 
said  that  I  do  not  rate  Major  Le  Oaron  as  high  as  he 
rates  himself,  although  I  agree  that  his  evidence  is 
most  important.  Tour  Lordship's  will  observe,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  last  communication,  that  he'  speaks  not  as 
one  who  knows,  but  as  one  who  suspects,  and  as 
though  he  did  not  know  really  what  was  going  on 
except  in  a  very  imperfect  and  sort  of  second-hand 
manner.  But  of  course  I  have  to  make  a  very  much 
stronger  comment  than  that  upon  this  part  of  the 
case.  It  it  was  true,  as  he  said  it  was,  that  there 
was  an  alliance  between  -the  secret  movement  and 
the  open  movement  in  August,  1881,  how  comes 
it  that  there  is  not  in  any  one  of  these  communica- 
tions from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  isuggestion 
of  any  such  alliance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  number 
of  suggestions  wholly  inconsistent  with  it,  such 
as  attempts  being  made  by  the  action  of  individuals 
to  capture  the  open  movement,  and  to  obtain  the  con- 
trol over  it  ?  I  now  come,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  the 
last  of  these  conventions — that  which  was  held  at 
Chicago  in  August,  1886.  And  here  again  there  was 
the  usual  preliminary  private  circular,  which,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  short.    It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Head-quarters    of    the    U.S.,  July    20th,  1886. 

"  To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
"  Brothers, — ^You  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
triangle  deem  it  essential  that  there  shall  be  a  large 
attendance  of  members  of  the  U.S.  as  delegates  at 
the  coming  conveption  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  America,  to  be  held  at  Cliicago  on  the  18th  of 
August,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  surrender  of  national 
principles  in  the  declarations  of  that  body. 

"  Every    branch   of    the   League    in  your    vicinity 
should  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
"  Fraternally,  "  The  Triangle. 

"  The  Secretary." 

It  is  as  well  that  I  should  remind  your  Lordships  of 
the  state  of  things  at  this  moment.  That  convention 
was,  in  fa,ct,  held  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of 
August,  1886.  At  that  time  the  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, as  it  has  been  called,  had  been  embodied  in  a 
measure  and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  had  been  defeated.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  as  far  as  any  public  indica- 
tions will  enable  us  to  judge,  that  scheme  of  concilia- 
tion was  accepted  by  99  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  race, 
at  home,  in  England,  and  m  the  greater  Ireland  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  We  have  therefore  now  come  to  a  point 
at  which  we  can  judge  from  the  proceedings  at  this 
convention  what  was  the  attitude  in  this  state  of 
things  of  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  race  towarde 
the  Home  Bule  movement,  and  what  was  the  charactet 
of  the  self-government  by  accepting  which  they  were 
content  to  end  that  quarrel  which  has  been  the  source 
of  misery  to  Ireland  and  of  weakness  to  England 
Because  here  was  an  opportunity  of  rejoicing  at  the 
rejection  of  this  measure,  which  was  intended  to  give 
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Home  Enle  to  the  Irish  people,  a  rejection  which  it 
might  be  supposed  would  have  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  Irreconoilables  in  America.  My  Lords,  I  can 
indicate  by  the  published  opinions  of  the  leading  men 
what  their  views  were  and  their  attitude  was 
both  before  and  after  the  convention.  Sir.  T.  O'Keilly 
was  theeditor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sosion  Pilot,wbich 
is  included  in  the  particulars  furnished  by  The  Times 
as  one  of  the  papers  which  published  incriminatory 
matter  connected  with  the  Land  League  movement  in 
America,    Mr.  O'Keilly  published  this  despatch  ; — 

"  Gladstone's  speech  was  far  ahead  of  his  Bill. 
The  Bill  accords  with  English  selfishness  and  intoler- 
ance. The  speech  accords  with  Gladstone's  natural 
sense  of  justice,  magnanimity,  and  wisdom.  With  all 
its  faults,  Ireland  can  safely  accept  the  Bill  for  its 
central  boon  of  Home  Kule.  Reforms  will  come  for 
constabulary,  customs  duties,  life  legislators,  and 
land.  Gladstone  will  consolidate  the  British  Empire 
if  England  follows  him.  He  has  softened  Irish  hatred 
of  centuries  in  one  day,  and  he  has  won  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  Irish  race.  They  await  the  issue 
calmly,  ready  to  meet  the  hand  of  England  in  friend- 
ship, and  not  afraid  to  face  more  years  of  hatred, 
famine,  eviction,  rebellion,  and  expatriation.  The 
greater  loss  will  not  be  Ireland's  in  the  end." 
Now,  my  Lords,  what  was  the  view  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Sullivan  ?  He  says  : — "  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  has 
faults  and  imperfections,  many  of  which  I  hope  will 
be  removed  in  discussion,  but  it  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  result  of  a  manly  and  honourable  desire  on 
the  part  of  that  veteran  statesman  to  crown  his  legis- 
lative career  with  an  act  as  nearly  approaching  justice 
as  the  peculiar  and  embarrassing  surroundings  will 
permit."  And  what  were  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention ?  We  shall  call  before  your  Lordships  wit- 
nesses who  took  an  active  part  in  those  proceedings — 
Mr.  William  O'Brien,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  members  of 
Parliament,  and  Mr.  Davitt.  The  Attorney-General  has 
referred  your  Lordships  in  relation  to  this  convention 
to  the  speech  of  one  Mr.  Finuerty,  whom  I  suppose  I 
may  describe  as  an  extremist  or  an  irreconcilable  ; 
but  the  speech  referred  to  was  not  delivered  at  that 
convention  at  all.  It  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  at 
Ogden  Grove,  at  which  meeting  Mr.  Davitt  also  was 
present,  and  upon  that  occasion  at  Ogden  Grove  Mr. 
Davitt  promptly  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
made  the  speech  I  am  now  about  to  refer  your  Lord- 
ships to.  It  was  three  days  before  the  convention,, 
and  was  published  in  the  local  paper  of  August  15, 
and  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  refer  here  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  order  that  your  Lord- 
ships may  see  the  sense  in  which  this  speech  was 
made.     It  says  : — 

*'  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  at  Ogden  Grove,  Saturday, 
was  bold  and  prudent.  It  is  probable  that  had  he 
indulged  in  stronger  language  than  bo  did  towards 
England  he  would  have  drawn  more  applause  from  the 
multitude.  But  Mr.  Davitt's  mission  is  to  teach 
rather  than  to  please,  to  moderate  the  conrse  of  his 
countrymen  rather  than  to  inflame  them.  No  good 
purpose  could  be  served  by  violent  abuse  of  the 
British  Government  and  people." 


This,  my  Lords,  is  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  : — 

' '  In  addition  ,  to  this  resentment  expressed  by  the 
chairman,  I  noticed  a  feeling  of  revenge,  while  we  in 
Ireland  have  to  choose  between  wasting  our  energies 
in  a  fruitless  policy  of  revenge  or  husbanding  them  in 
order  to  use  them  in  the  work  of  Irish  independence. 
Now  I,  for  one,  have  put  on  one  side  the  policy  of 
revenge.  Most  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  all  its 
leaders  at  least,  have  done  the  same  ;  and  I  maintain 
that  we  are  right.  I  would  rather,  by  patient  endur- 
ance, by  suffering  insult,  by  putting  up  with  calumny 
and  misrepresentation,  plod  on  through  all  my  life 
working  for  Irish  national  self-government  than  to 
gratify  the  natural  promptings  of  the  Irish  heart  to 
have  revenge  for  what  Ireland  has  suffered  in  the 
past.  The  fight  for  Irish  national  self-government 
looks  perhaps  different  in  Ireland  to  what  it  does 
in  Chicago.  It  is  very  easy  to  establish  an  Irish 
Republic  3,000  miles  away  from  Ireland  by  patriotic 
speeches  ;  but  I  assure  you  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy 
task  on  the  hillsides  and  the  plains  of  dear  old 
Ireland.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  contest  at  home, 
to  work  and  strive  and,  if  necessary,  suffer  for  the 
measure  of  liberty  which  it  is  possible  tor  us  to  win. 
If  in  being  satisfied  with  less  than  what  satisfies  you 
we  become  recreant  to  the  past  history  of  our  country, 
to  the  past  achievements  of  Irish  patriots,  then  we 
are  quite  willing  to  take  the  blame.  If  men  here  in 
America  choose  to  fight  for  revenge,  choose  to  resort 
to  retaliation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  and 
their  country,  we  cannot  be  to  blame.  It  is  England 
that  is  to  blame.  I  must  say,  however,  that  we  in 
Ireland  believe  that  we  can  work  out  the  destiny  of 
our  country,  we  can  vindicate  Irish  national  senti- 
ment,we  can  realize  Irish  patriotic  aspiration  without 
the  aid  of  dynamite  or  any  policy  of  that  kind." 

In  answer  to  what  I  may  call  the  extreme  section 
there,  Mr.  John  Finnerty,  who  was  in  the  gallery  and 
was  not  apparently  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to 
take  a  part  in  the  proceedings,  came  forward  and 
made  what  may  be  described  as  a  violent  address.  It 
was  to  that  address  that  the  Attorney-General  re- 
ferred. He  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  Mr.  Davitt 
came  forward  again  and  said  that  he  could  not  allow 
Mr.  Finnerty's  speech  to  pass  without  a  few  words  in 
reply.  Mr.  Finnerty  had  travelled,  he  said,  over  the 
pages  of  Irish  history  and  repeated  all  the  crimes  of 
England  towards  Ireland  and  had  deprecated  speech- 
making.  He  (Mr.  Davitt)  found  that  the  men  who 
were  the  loudest  in  denouncing  moral  force  and  speech- 
making  were  always  the  most  prone  to  come  forward 
and  make  speeches.  At  this  point,  my  Lords,  Mr. 
Finnerty  appeared  to  be  very  indignant,  and  declared 
that  Mr.  Davitt  was  insulting  him,  to  which  Mr, 
Davitt  replied,  "  I  am  not  insulting  Mr.  Finnerty, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  intimidated  by  him,"  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  come  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  with  his  colleagues  to  represent  a  move- 
ment which  was  endeavouring,  by  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional moans,  to  work  out  the  principle  of  Irish 
national  self-government.  Now,  my  Lords,  what  were 
the  resolutions  carried  with  one  dissentient  voice  in 
the  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  America, 
the  number  of  delegates  being,  as  I  understand,  as  many 
as  1,200  ?    The  committee  proposed  the  following  le- 
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solutions,  and  the;  were  adopted  with  one  dissentient, 
Mr.  Finnerty  ; — 

"  We,  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  National  League 
of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  firmly  believ- 
ing in  the  principles  of  human  freedom  and  the  right 
of  a  people  to  frame  their  own  laws,  a  right  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  greatness 
of  this  Bepnblio,  and  which  has  been  advantageously 
extended  to  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain, 
do  hereby  resolve  — 

"  '  1.  That  we  express  our  heartiest  and  most 
unqualified  approval  of  national  self-government 
for  Ireland. 

"  '  2.  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Charles  Stewart  Famell  and  his  Parliamentary 
associates  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  renew  the  expression  of  our  entire  confidence  in 
their  wisdom  and  in  their  ability  to  achieve  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland. 

"  '  3.  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  his  great  efforts  of  Irish  self-govern- 
ment, ai^d  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Bnglish, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  democracy  for  the  support  given 
to  the  great  Liberal  leader  and  his  Irish  policy  during 
the  recent  general  elections. 

"  '  4.  That  this  convention  hereby  returns  its 
thanks  to  the  American  people  and  Press  for  the 
general  support  which  they  have  given  to  the  cause 
of  self-government  in  Ireland. 

"  '  5.  That  we  record  our  sense  of  the  remarkable 
forbearance  and  self-restraint  exercised  by  our  people 
in  Ireland  in  the  face  of  the  cruel  and  dishonest 
system  of  extortion  to  which  they  are  being  subjected 
by  rack-renting  landlords,  and  in  view  of  the  licence 
scandalously  extended  to  organized  lawlessness  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  by  partisan  oSicials,  and  we  com- 
mend the  laudable  desire  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 

"  '  6.  That  we  hereby  thank  the  president,  trea- 
surer, and  secretary  of  the  Irish  National  League  for 
the  faithful  and  ef&cient  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  their  respective 
stations. 

"  '  7.  That  the  following  cablegram  be  forwarded, 
in  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  convention,  to  the 
Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  : — "  Delegates  of  the 
Irish  National  League  Convention  of  America  send 
greeting  from  our  body,  which  embraces  representa- 
tives from  every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and 
also  from  Canada,  and  assure  you  of  a  cordial  en- 
dorsement of  your  policy  by  a  united  and  harmonious 
convention."  '  " 

I  think,  my  Lords,  I  ought  here  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  John  Redmond.  He  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  convention  and  said  :^ 

"The  principle  embodied  in  the  Irish  move- 
ment to-day  is  just  the  same  principle  which 
has  been  the  soul  of  every  Irish  movement — the 
principle  of  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  strangers. 
.  .  .  .  Let  no  man  degrade  that  principle  by  giving 
it  the  ignoble  name  of  hatred.  I  for  one  believe  in 
the  brotherhood  of  nations,  and,  bitter  as  the  memory 
is  of  the  past  wrongs  inflicted  on  our  people,  I  assert 
the  principle  underlying  our  movement  is,  not  the 
principle  of  revenge  for  the  past,  but  of  justice  for 
the  future,  and  consistently  with  that  principle  we 
believe  it  to  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  settlement, 
honourable  to  England  and  Ireland  alike,  whereby 
the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  past  may  be  forgotten, 


the  chapter  of  England's  wrongs  and  Ireland's  resist- 
ance closed,  and  the  future  friendship  and  amity  of 
the  two  nations  secured." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  this 
part  of  the  story,  and  I  will  summarize  the  ground 
upon  which  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  upon  a  very  narrow  basis 
Indeed  Le  Caron  has  sought  to  build  up  a  story 
and  to  make  an  imputation  which  is  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  Let  me  remind  your  Lordships  before 
I  sum  up  this  point  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
interview  in  London  it  is  not  suggested  that  Beach, 
or  Le  Caron,  was  known  either  to  Mr.  O'Kelly  or  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  or  that  he  had  been  introduced  or  had 
introduced  himself  to  either  one  or  the  other  as  a 
member,  or  professing  member,  of  any  secret  organiza- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  if  your  Lordships  will  refer 
to  his  cross-examination  by  me,  yott  will  find  the 
following  : — 

"  Question. — ^Beyond  the  introduction  of  you  as 
a  friend  from  America,  was  there  anything 
more  said  about  you  on  any  of  these  occa- 
tions  ?  Answer. — To  whom  ?  Question. — To  any- 
body ?  Answer. — I  cannot  tell  you  that.  Question. — I 
am  speaking  of  what  you  heard  yourself.  Beyond  your 
introduction  as  a  friend  from  America,  was  there  any- 
thing else  in  yoiu:  hearing  said  about  you  by  Mr.  Egan 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  or  by  Mr.  O'Kelly  to  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
Answer. — In  complimentary  terms  I  was  spoken  of  ; 
in  substance  it  would  mean  '  one  of  our  friends  from 
America.'  Nothing  connecting  me  with  any  revolu- 
tionary organization,  if  that  is  what  you  desire  to 
get." 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  sum  up  this  point.  Le 
Oaron,  or  Beach,  alleges  that  he  considered  this  con- 
versation important  ;  but  he  makes  no  written  report 
of  it,  he  makes  no  memorandum  of  it.  He  does  not 
write  to  Mr.  Parnell  in.  any  way  following  it  up, 
because  he  says  Mr.  Egan  told  him  to  write  to  him, 
and,  strange  to  say,  we  have  no  copies  of  any  letters 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Beach,  or  Le 
Caron,  to  Mr.  Egan,  or  of  letters  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Egan  to  Le  Caron.  He  suggests 
he  was  asked  to  see  several  persons,  yet  he  does  not 
tell  us  whether  he  did  see  those  persons,  or  how  he 
communicated  with  them,  or  how  they  communicated 
with  him,  except  in  the  case  of  Devoy,  whose  letter  I 
have  already  read.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in 
any  communication  of  his  to  Mr.  Auderson  of  anything 
he  had  done  on  the  basis  of  his  supposed  mandate. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  draw  Mr.  Parnell  on.  I  should 
have  thought  that  would  have  been  considered  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  interview,  recollecting 
the  part  that  Le  Caron  was  undoubtedly  playing  ;  but 
the  crushing  and  conclusive  argument  against  his  story 
is  in  the  history,  which  I  have  now  gone  into,  I 
believe  thoroughly — the  history  of  the  action  of  the 
secret  organization  in  addressing  its  circulars  to  its 
members  on  the  eve  of  the  convention,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  which  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  any  such  alliance  with  Mr.  Parnell,  though  thcro 
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is  a  constant  and  persistent  effort,  ■which  proved  to  be 
unsuccessful,  and  which  at  the  CJhicago  Convention  is 
shown  to  have  utterly  collapsed,  to  capture,  get  hold 
of,  and  manipulate  the  open  organization.  His  story 
shows  more.  It  shows  there  were  constant  and  per-> 
sistent  attempts  so  to  get  hold  of  and  control  the  open 
organization,  always  by  the  members  of  the  secret 
organization  as  individuals  and  not  by  any  collective 
action,  always  under  secret  cover,  always  under  the 
injunction  that  they  were  not  to  allow  their  action 
to  be  known.  I  do  ask,  my  Lords,  in  all  reason, 
if  that  was  the  course  they  pursued,  is  it  not 
only  not  consistent  with  the  suggestion  of  Le 
Caron,  but  does  it  not  also  show  how  impossible 
it  was  for  those  who  desired  to  keep  free  from 
acting  with  such  a  secret  society,  to  distinguish  or  to 
know  who  were  the  particular  delegates  ?  It  shows 
the  attempt  made,  and  it  records  the  failure  of  the 
attempt,  to  control  the  open  organization,  and  look- 
ing to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is 
marvellous  that  Mr.  Parnell  has,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  public  conduct,  in  face  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  the  existence  in  Ireland  and  America  of 
this  secret  organization  crossing  his  path  produced — 
has  been  able  to  keep  both  branches  of  the  move- 
ment free  from  that  dangerous  association,  as  he  has 
done.  My  Lords,  I  pass  now  from  that  part  of  the 
case — the  American  part  of  the  case — and  I  come  to 
that  part  of  the  case  which  may  be  properly  described 
as  the  history  of  the  Invincible  conspiracy,  coupled 
with  the  history  of  the  forged  letters.  I  couple  these 
two  parts  of  the  case  together,  because,  while  I  be- 
lieve that  but  for  these  forged  letters  these  libels 
would  never  have  appeared,  I  am  still  more  certain 
that  but  for  the  possession  of  these  letters  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  complicity  with,  any  foreknowledge  of, 
or  subsequent  combination  in,  the  doings  of  the  In- 
vincible conspirators,  never  would  have  been  made 
against  Mr.  Pamell,  against  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  or 
against  f«y  other  associates.  Now,  my  Lords,  let  us 
see  what  is  the  evidence  as  to  this  conspiracy.  I  have 
had  again  and  again  to  recur  to  it  incidentally,  and  I 
believe  the  main  points  of  the  story  are  now  in  your 
Lordships'  hands.  The  witnesses  who  speak  to  this 
part  of  the  case  are  the  informers  Delaney  and 
Farragher.  In  order  that  I  may  fully  meet  it,  I 
desire  to  state  fully  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  and 
taking  the  account  given  of  that  conspiracy  as  it 
stands,  and  pointing  out  its  particular  points,  I  desire 
to  state  the  reason  why  I  say  that  that  story  is  un- 
reliable. Delaney  was  the  principal  witness  to  this 
part  of  the  case.  He  says  that  the  Invincible  con- 
spiracy, so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  began  or  was 
introduced  into  Dublin  at  the  end  of  1881.  At  a  later 
date  he  fixed  the  end  of  October,  1881,  and  he  said 
that  the  persons  who  introduced  it  into  Dublin  were 
the  American,  Captain  M'CafEerty  ;  Tynan,  known 
as  "  Number  One  "  ;  John  Walsh,  and  Sheridan, 
whom  he  described  as  the  committee. 
The  PBK3IDENT. — In  speaking  of  the  Walshes  I  wish 


you    would  find    some    clear   means   of    designating 
them. 

Sir  C.  EtrssELL. — This,  my  Lord,  is  John  Walsh,  of 
Middlesbrough.  Captain  M'CafEerty  was  apparently 
the  head  of  the  committee.  Then  he  proceeds  to  say 
that  a  Dublin  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of 
Carey,  Joseph  MuUett,  Dan  Curley,  and  one  Edward 
M'CafEerty,  and  that  other  members  were  James 
MuUett,  Daniel  Delaney,  Joseph  Brady,  Pagan,  the 
two  Hanlons,  and  Boland,  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  Egan  and  Brennan  were  the  principal  leaders. 
Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  again  remind  you  in  this  con- 
nexion that,  starting  with  the  statement  that  this  idea 
was  first  broached  in  the  end  of  1881,  or  taking  the 
date  as  that  subsequently  suggested — ^namely,  October, 
1881 — let  me  point  out  to  you,  with  reference  to  facts 
not  in  dispute,  how  lying — for  I  must  use  the  expres- 
sion— is  this  statement.  Brennan  was  arrested  as  a 
suspect  under  Mr.  Forster's  Act  on  May  23,  1881,  and 
was  not  released  until  June,  1882,  or  after  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  had  been  accomplished,  as  they  took 
place  in  the  month  of  May  of  that  year.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  recollect  that  Mr.  Egan  had  gone  to  Paris 
believing  that,  consequent  upon  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Davitt,  there  was  a  design  to  attack  the  executive  of 
the  League  in  Dublin  in  February,  1881,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  Paris  until  August,  1882.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  believe  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he 
visited  Dublin,  but  only  for  a  day  or  so,  during 
the  interval.  Then  Delaney  proceeds  : — "  Boyton 
was  represented  *to  be  one.  They  were  all  Fenians 
except  Boyton.  They  got  large  sums  of  money," 
and  then  he  uses  this  kind  of  vague  language, 
"  the  money  came  from  the  Land  League,  from  Egan, 
Byrne,  and  Tynan  ;"  but  the  only  occasion  on  which 
he  saw  money  was  the  occasion  which  he  fixed — I  am 
not  sure  that  he  did  Ex  the  date — I  hope  I  am  not  mis- 
taken in  this — the  only  occasion  on  which  he  saw  money 
was  when  he  came  into  the  room  and  saw  money  on  the 
table,  Byrne  being  there,  in  August,  1882  ;  that  is  to 
say,  three  mouths  after  the  perpetration  of  the  hor- 
rible murders  in  the  Phoanix  Park.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
tiu'n  to  this  man's  cross-examination.  He  is  an  old 
criminal,  and  he  must  have  been  a  very  young  man, 
little  more  than  a  lad,  when,  in  1870,  he  was  con- 
victed of  what  must  have  been  a  highway  robbery  of  a 
serious  kind  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servi- 
tude ;  and,  as  your  Lordships  of  course  know,  he  was 
in  January,  1883,  tried  for  his  participation  in  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  and  sentenced  to  penal  servi" 
tude  for  life .  In  view  of  his  broad  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  Egan  and  Brennan,  let  me  ask  your  Lordships 
to  note  that  he  says  he  never  saw  Egan  to  speak  to 
since  April  30,  1880 — that  is  to  say,  a  year  before 
there  is  even  a  suggestion  of  this  Invincible  conspi- 
racy. He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never  saw  Brennan 
since  the  date  of  Mr.  Davitt's  arrest,  and  that  was  in 
February,  1881.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  never 
saw  Sheridan  since  his  (Sheridan's)  arrest  under  the 
Coercion  Act  ia  1881,  and  that  he  never  spoke  to  biiQ 
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^the  date  of  Sheridan's  arrest  was  March  15,  1881 — 
that  the  only  time  he  saw  Curley  was  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that  he  never  knew 
Boyton,  until  one  day  when  he  pointed  out  a  Mr. 
Eourke — ^not  the  Burke  who  was  murdered,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  Prisons  Board.  Now,  my  Lords,  what 
is  Farragher's  evidence .  His  evidence  is  still  vaguer. 
He  says  he  saw  Egan  10  or  12  times  in  Mullett's  pub- 
lichouse,  and  that  he  took  two  letters  from  Kgan  to 
Mullett,  in  which  there  was  money.  When  pressed  as 
to  the  time,  circumstances,  and  date,  he  is  very 
vague,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  date  that  he  can 
give  being  about'  July  or  September,  1881.  He  also 
adds  that  he  saw  Mr.  Egan  many  times  at  the  Land 
League  ofBces  in  Dublin.  At  the  time  he  mentioned, 
you  will  hear  from  witnesses  that  Mr.  Egan  was  not 
there  "at  all.  The  next  witness  on  this  part  of  the  case 
is  Le  Caron,,but  he  has  nothing  to  say  that  bears 
directly  upon  the  point.  The  only  reference  he  makes 
to  it  is  the  remarkable  statement  he  was  allowed  to 
make  under  cover  of  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  with 
reference  to  Egan  and  Brennan. 

BiThe  Pbesidbnt. — You  have  several  times  alluded 
to  that.  He  was  only  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  a 
conversation  with  one  of  the  persons  charged,  and  the 
fact  th^t  other  persons  were  referred  to  in  that  con- 
versation does  not  affect  it. 

SiE  C.  Etjssbll. — I  am  sorry  if  I  have  alluded  to 
it  too  often.  It  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  except  on  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  it  would 
not  be  evidence. 

The  President. — I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  it 
was  not  evidence. 

SiE  C.  EnssELL. — Yes,  my  Lord,  I  quite  agree  your 
Lordship  did  so. 

The  Peesident.^."!  only  wish  to  prevent  your  re- 
garding it  as  a  grievance. 

SiE  C.  ExTSSELL. — I  do  not  wish  to  regard  it  as  a 
grievance,  my  Lord.  I  next  come  to  the  evidence  of 
Mulqueeny,  which  only  points  to  the  connexion,  the  close 
connexion, betweenByrne  and  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough. 
That  connexion,  however,  would  not  have  been  remark- 
able in  the  eyes  of  anyot  the  persons  who  were  taking 
part  in  the  organization  in  England,  because  Byrne, 
in  his  character  of  secret»ry  of  the  branch  of  the  orga- 
nization in  England,  would  have  had  to  do  with  the 
organizers,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  this 
Walsh  was  employed  and  paid  as  an  organizer.  As  to 
the  testimony  of  Delaney,  very  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  a  man  with  such  antecedents,  and  still 
less  dependence  can  be  placed  on  him  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  comes  forward.  He  was 
approached  in  prison  by  a  gentleman  representing  the 
prosecution,  who  approaches  him  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  paying  a  friendly  visit.  He  makes  a  statement, 
land,  upon  what  justification  such  a  course  of  proceed- 
ing rests  I  know  not,  he  swears  that  by  Shannon  ne 
•was  sworn  to  the  truth  of  his  statement.  Can  it  be 
Idoubted   that   if  Delaney  was  wicked  enough  to  con- 


template such  a  thing,  ho  had  inducement  enough  to 
come  and  tell  the  most  formidable  story  he  could  in 
order  that  he  might  have  reasonable  ground  for  hoping 
that  the  prison  doors  might  be  opened  before  the  full 
term  of  his  sentence  had  expired  ?  There  were  some 
remarkable  features  in  the  evidence  to  which  attention 
must  be  called  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  story. 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  get  corroboration  and 
support  for  this  story  of  Delaney's  if  corroboration  was 
forthcoming  from  any  quarter.  If  this  were  a  criminal 
trial,  as  it  is  in  substance,  but  a  criminal  trial  with 
penal  consequences,  no  Judge  would  advise  the  jury  to 
act  on  such  evidence.  There  are  means  for  such 
corroboration,  although  I  admit  that  the  sources  are 
tainted.  What  are  they  ?  I  told  your  Lordships  the 
other  day  that  this  Invincible  conspiracy  had  engaged 
in  it  in  Dublin  about  30  persons.  Of  these  30  pefsona 
five  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives  ;  they  are 
Joseph  Brady,  Thomas  M'Cafferty,  Timothy  Kelly, 
Daniel  Curley,  and  Michael  Pagan.  Those  are  the 
names  of  the  men  who  have  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
lives.  But,  my  Lords,  in  addition  to  these,  first  of  all 
there  was  Joseph  Hanlon,  who  turned  approver  at  the 
trial  ;  there  was  Edward  O'Brien,  who  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  ;  there  was  Edward 
M'Cafferty,  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude  ; 
there  w^s  Joseph  Mullett,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude 
for  life ;  William  Moroney,ten  years'  penal  servitude  ; 
Lawrence  Hanlon,  penal  servitude  for  life  ;  Daniel 
Delaney  (a  brother,  I  think,  of  Patrick  Delaney),  penal 
servitude  for  life  ;  George  Smith,  ten  years'  penal  servi- 
tude ;  James  Fitzharris,  penal  servitude  for  life.  How 
comesitthat  these  men ,  criminals ,  grave  criminals  though 
they  be,  if  they  could  support  this  story  of  Delaney's, 
are  not  some  of  them  forthcoming  ?  Because, my  Lords, 
I  am  entitled  to  assume  that,  criminals  and  convicts 
though  they  be,  they  are  not  prepared  to  add  to  the 
list  of  their  offences  and  their  crimes  an  infamous 
perjury.  I  have,  my  Lords,  a  much  stronger  argument 
to  suggest  even  than  is  founded  on  the  absence  of 
this  corroboration.  Your  Lordships  recollect  that  one 
of  the  first  informers  was  that  wretched  creature 
James  Carey.  Another  was  Delaney,  called  into  the 
box.  These  men  must  have  been  willing  to  make  any 
effort  to  save  their  lives  ;  Carey  showed  that  he  was. 
They  knew  as  well  as  your  Lordships  now  know  the 
attitude  which  the  Government  at  that  time  held 
towards  the  popular  movement  in  Ireland,  and  towards 
the  leaders  of  that  popular  movement.  It  would  have 
been  the  clearest,  to  the  public  mind  the  most  con- 
clusive justification  of  their  policy  then  if  they  could 
have  had  from  the  lips  even  of  these  men  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  complicity  of  any  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement — a  reliable,  tangible  suggestion  of  any 
complicity.  My  Lords,  there  was  none.  The  evidence 
of  Carey  has  been  referred  to — a  man  whose  whole 
career  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy  would  certainly  have 
made  him  a  willing  agent  in  any  such  attempt  ;  the 
most  that  can  be  extorted  from  him  is  the  suggestion, 
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when  the  question  is  asked  with  reference  to  the 
money  these  men  had,  that  some  said  it  came  from 
M'Cafierty,some  said  it  came  from  America,  and  some 
said  it  might  come  from  the  Land  League.  My  Lords, 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  things  then,  I  say  that 
the  absence  of  any  such  accusation  or  suggestion 
of  accusation  by  those  men  whose  lives  were  im- 
perilled, but  whose  lives  and  liberties  might  have 
been  preserved  to  them  by  giving  information,  the 
fact  that  no  such  information  was  forthcoming  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  of  the  innocence 
of  those  leaders  whom  I  am  here  representing,  and  of 
the  organization  of  which  they  were  the  leaders,  of 
any  complicity  with  the  evil  actions  and  designs  of 
that  band  of  criminals.  Although,  in  the  excited  state 
of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  pervading  all  classes  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  very  little  evidence  would 
have  been  suf&cient;  no  true  bill  was  found,  or,  as  far 
as  I  know,  set  up,  against  either  Egan  or  Brennan  or 
Boyton.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  warrant  which  is  said 
to  have  been  issued  or  on  the  point  of  being  issued 
against  Egan.  My  Lords,  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
which  on  this  part  of  the  case  I  have  to  invite  your 
[lOrdships  to  arrive  at  is  that  there  is  upon  this 
evidence  nothing  which  can  justify  any  candid, 
reasoning,  impartial  mind  in  suggesting  that  upon 
any  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,or  upon  the  organi- 
zation itself,  there  rests  the  shadow  of  an  imputation 
of  complicity  by  foreknowledge  or  by  subsequent  con- 
donation in  this  movement.  Of  course,  I  say  this 
always  apart  from  the  letters,  the  forged  letters, 
which  in  truth  were  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  case.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  letters.  My  Lords, 
I  ask  this  question,  Has  there  ever  been  revealed  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  a  tale  of  such  serious  calumny  put 
forward  with  such  recklessness,  I  might  almost  say 
criminal  negligence,  as  this  story  of  the  forged 
letters  ?  I  cannot  recall  one.  Not  only  has  it  been 
put  forward, but, in  face  of  public  denial,  persisted  in, 
rancoroosly  persisted  in,  and  even  when  fully  exposed 
and  absolutely  discredited  and  collapsed,  even  then 
there  is  not  that  generous  disclaimer,  that  absolute 
and  complete  withdrawal  which  as  an  act  of  common 
justice  and  common  charity  ought  to  have  proceeded 
from  those  who  had  launched  these  infamous  imputa- 
tions. I  do  not  wish  that  the  application  of  my  words 
should  be  in  any  sense  misunderstood,  I  have  to  say, 
have  said,  many  hard  things  of  The  Times.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  they  believed  that  these  were  forged 
when  they  put  them  forward  ;  but  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  they  put  them  forward  utterly  careless, 
utterly  reckless,  omitting  to  take  any  of  those  pre- 
cautions which  in  so  serious  a  matter  it  would  have 
been  their  first  duty  to  undertake.  Nor  do  I  wish  to 
be  misunderstood  in  the  application  of  my  language  as 
to  the  withdrawal  of  these  letters.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  stated,  and  of  course  I  accept  his  state- 
ment, that  he  went  to  the  very  verge  of  his  duty  in 
the  language   which   he   used,  carefully  written   out. 


upon  the  occasion  of  that  withdrawal.  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  if  he  had  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  he 
would  have  spoken  more  generously  and  more  freely, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  strict  line  of  duty  which  was 
laid  down  for  him  by  those  who  instructed  him  that 
caused  that  cramped,  that  narrow,  that  grudging  with- 
drawal and  the  terms  in  which  that  withdrawal  was 
conveyed.  My  Lords,  I  wish  to  make  in  this  coimexion 
one  observation  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  great 
moment.  Many  people,  ay,  even  of  honest  minds, 
have  been  inclined  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
these  letters  because  of  the  action,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly  it  may  be  called  the  inaction,  of  Mr.  Parnell 
himself  with  regard  to  them.  My  Lords,  those  who 
think  that  may  think  it  not  unnaturally^those  who  do 
not  know  Mr.  Parnell.  From  the  first  he  has  cared  and 
busied  himself  very  little  about  the  question  of 
proving  and  establishing  before  your  Lordships  the 
falsity  and  forgery  of  these  letters.  What  he  has 
cared  for,  what  he  cares  for  now,  is  the  unmasking  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  foul  plot  and  conspiracy 
which  led  to  their  manufacture,  and  if  it  be  within 
your  Lordships'  functions  to  aid  him  he  will  invoke 
that  aid  before  this  inquiry  is  closed  ;  and  if  it  is  not 
within  your  Lordships'  functions  to  aid  him  he  will 
pursue  that  inquiry  perseveringly,  relentlessly,  until  he 
exposes  it.  But,  my  Lords,  if  there  be  men  who  have  ^ 
formed  an  opinion  or  a  suspicion  in  relation  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters  because  of  the  course 
which  Mr.  Parnell  pursued,  let  me  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  how  thoroughly  events  have  justified  the 
course  he  pursued.  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  man  of  great 
self-control,  passive,  self-contained.  What  would  have 
happened  if  he  had,  upon  the  publication  of  these 
letters,  gone  into  a  Court  of  Justice  and  charged  as  a 
libel  the  publication  oi  these  forgeries  'f  That  which 
happened  in  the  case  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter," 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Blue-book  before  your  Lord- 
ships. He  would  have  gone  into  the  box,  he  would 
have  given  his  testimony  to  the  forgeries,  he  would 
have  supported  his  evidence  with  the  evidence  of  such 
experts  as  he  cuuld  call,  he  would  have  been  cross- 
examined,  ably,  properly  cross-examined.  He  would 
be  asked  how  it  came  that  instead  of  challenging  the 
whole  field  and  area  of  these  libels  he  had  restricted 
it  to  the  question  of  the  forgeries,  and  his  answer  that 
he  so  restricted  it  because  that  brought  up  fordecLsion 
a  narrow  and  definite  issue,  and  kept  that  narrow  and 
definite  issue  free  from  the  complication  arising  from 
the  discussion  of  popular  political  movements,  would 
not  have  been  accepted  by  those  who  put  the 
questions,  or  probably  by  the  jury  who  heard  it,  as 
wholly  satisfactory.  And  then,  when  his  case  was 
closed,  the  turn  of  the  Attorney-General  would  have 
come,  and  he  would  have  used  in  that  case  the 
language  which  he  did  use  in  "O'Donnell  v.  Walter," 
and  which  is  reported  in  the  volume  before  your  Lord- 
ships, page  91.  The  Attorney-General  was  instructed 
to  say  : — 
•  '  You  will  find  that  that"  Preferring  to    one  of  the 
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letters)  "and  other  documents  were  in  their  possession 
for  a  considerable  time, for  many  months,  while  most 
careful  investigation  was  being  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  were  genuine  documents,  and  you  will  be 
told  the  means  which  they  took  to  investigate  them, 
the  comparisons  they  were  able  to  make,  and  which 
you  will  be  able  to  make.  The  question  is,  is  that 
particular  document  (and  'that  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  document)  a  genuine  document  or  not  ?  I 
mean  was  it  signed  by  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  or  was 
it  not  ?  It  is  utterly  immaterial  where  it  came 
from.  Now  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Kuegg  was 
this  : — '  I  shall  want  to  know  what  proof  they  have, 
in  the  face  of  the  positive  denial  upon  oath  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  attributed,  that  he  wrote 
that  letter.'  Of  course,  gentlemen,  we  shall  wait 
and  see  what  that  denial  is.  '  We  shall  want  to  know 
where  they  got  it,  and  you  will  want  to  know  from 
whom  they  got  it  that  you  may  test  its  value.'  Gentle- 
men "(the  Attorney- General  says, addressing  the  ]ury),' 
"you  do  not  want  to  know  from  whom  they  got  it,  or 
for  what  purpose  they  got  it.  Why  do  they  want  to 
know  it  ?  Who  are  behind  Mr.  Kuegg  4n  this  matter  ? 
The  men  who  were  undoubtedly  connected  ,  with  the 
Land  League  organization,  the  men  who  had  been 
undoubtedly  connected  with  the  worst  form,  it  may 
be,  of  the  organization, by  which  I  mean  the  American 
section— the  Link  Battalion,  as  it  has  been  called — 
the  American  branch,  the  Invincibles,  who  were 
capable,  on  my  learned  friend's  own  admission,  of  the 
monstrous  and  iniquitous  crimes  that  were  perpetrated 
in  the  autumn  of  1881  and  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1882 — the  attack  upon  Juror  Field,  the  attack  upon 
Judge  Lawson,  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish and  Mr.  Burke  in  the  Phoenix  Park." 

Then  he  goes  on  : — 

"  Many  of  those  men  are  still  in  existence.  Those 
who  are  behind  my  friend  know  well  that  the  days  of 
danger  from  dynamite  and  assassination  are  not  over, 
and,  cost  what  it  may  to  The  Times,  although  they 
will  put  before  you  the  proof  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  believed  them  to  be  genuine,  they  will 
not  expose  one  of  the  several  persons  from  whom 
those  documents  were  obtained  at  the  risk,  which  they 
know  to  be  a  real  risk,  that  many  hours  would  not 
elapse  from  the  time  of  their  names  being  given  and 
returning  to  their  vocations  before  they  would  be 
in  actual  and  positive  danger  to  their  lives.  Gentle- 
men, you  will  not  care  who  the  people  are.  You 
will  test  the  documents — we  invite  you  to  do  so — by 
every  means  in  your  power  which  are  open  to  you, 
and  open  to  every  one  who  has  to  decide  their  issue, 
whether  the  documents  are  genuine,  and  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  documents  are  genuine  you  will  care 
not  from  whom  they  come  or  what  was  the  hand  that 
put  it  m  the  power  of  The  Times  to  disclose  them> 
They  ought  to  care,  and  I  believe  you  will  care,  for 
what  the  fate  of  those  men  would  be  if,  the  docu- 
ments being  genuine,  they  have  disclosed  them  ;  and 
I  say  here  The  Times  are  fully  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibility they  take.  They  will  put  before  you  such 
evidence  as  they  can,  and  all  the  evidence  they  can, 
to  prove  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  but  they  will  not, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  your  judgment,  dis- 
close for  one  single  instant,  or  by  the  slightest  hint, 
the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  they  got  them, 
because  it  is  not  material  and  it  is  in  no  sense 
necessary  in  order  that  you  should  come  to  a  judg- 
ment in  determining  whether   these   documents   are 


genuine.     The    question    is,    are    they   genuine,    who 

wrote    them    and  who  signed    them,  and   not  whether 

they  were  obtained  from  this  man  or  that  man,  or  by 

what  means    they  were  put    into    the  custody  of    Tht 

Times." 

And  then,  my  Lords,  on  page  97,  he  refers  to  the  same 

matter  referring  to  the  letter  : — 

"It  is  an  incident,  and  an  incident  only,  in  this 
case,  but  of  course  a  most  important  one.  Let  me 
say  this  to  you,  and  I  repeat  it  to  you,  that,  though 
it  cost  The  Times  this  verdict.  The  Times  will  not 
state  by  whom  " — and  I  ask  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  these  words — '*  whether  confederate  or  not  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  that  letter  was  handed  over 
to  them,  and  it  is  not  right,  knowing  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  few  years — ay,  within  the  last 
few  months — thai  any  such  request  should  be  niade." 
Was  the  Attorney-General  instructed — I  am  sure  ho 
would  not  have  said  it  without  instructions-— was  it 
suggested  to  him  that  these  letters  had  been  handed 
over  by  a  confederate  of  Mr.  Parnell  ?  If  he  was  so 
instructed,  upon  what  authority,  who  so  instructed 
him.  My  Lords,  the  case  would  then  have  gone  to  the 
jury  after  the  expert  evidence  had  been  given.  Mr. 
Parnell  would  not  have  got  to  that  part  of  the  story 
which  lies,  as  he  believes,  behind  Houston  and  behind 
Pigott.  He  does  not  believe  that  Houston,  a  quondam 
reporter — a  respectable  and  useful  occupation  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  disparage — but  a  quondam  reporter 
on  Irish  newspapers,  afterwards  promoted  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union,  he 
does  not  believe  that  Houston  ventured  on  this  enter- 
prise, involving,  as  it  turns  out,  the  expenditure  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  in  his  own  character  as  a  private 
individual.  He  does  not  believe  that  Professor 
Magnire,  who  unfortunately  cannot  be  called,  was  in 
a  position  to  advance,  or  did  advance  of  his  own 
moneys,  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,000.  He  does  believe 
that  these  gentlemen,  one  and  all  of  them,  were  mem- 
bers of  that  association  and  members  of  the  finance 
committee  of  that  association,  and  that  that  body  re- 
presented the  landed  interests  of  Ireland — a  class 
which,  because  of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell, has  been  arrayed  in  active  hostility  against  him 
in  his  public  life — ay,  and  has  been  backing  up  The 
Times  in  this  inquiry  ;  and  he  declines  to  believe 
the  story  put  forward  by  Mr.  Houston,  and  desires 
and  intends  to  speak,  here  or  elsewhere,  or  both,  in 
the  box.  My  Lords,  let  me  follow  this  story.  In  the 
autumn  of  1885  Mr.  Houston  goes  to  visit  Richard  Pigott. 
Mr.  Houston  is  himself  an  Irishman,  and  the  son  of  an 
Irishman,  an  Irish  prison  official  in  Ireland,  as  I  am 
informed.  He  had  lived  his  life  so  far  as  we  know 
it  in  Dublin  ;  he  had  been  conversant  with  political 
matters  in  Dublin,  because  his  occupation  had  been, 
as  I  have  said,  that  of  a  reporter  on  several  papers. 
He  must  have  known  the  story  of  Kichard  Pigott,  for 
the  whole  world  of  Ireland  knew  it ;  and  your  Lord- 
ships may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  forged  letter  known  as  the  facsimile 
letter  appeared  there  appeared  in  a  London  newspaper 
called  Trvih  the  statement  that  it  was  suspected  tha* 
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this  letter  was  not  one  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but 
that  his  name  had  been  obtained  for  some  other  pur- 
pose— that  it  was  suspected  and  believed  that  it  was  a 
forgery  proceeding  fromRichard  Pigott.  That, my  Lords,  ■ 
at  the  very  time  that  the  publication  appeared,  was 
known  to  all  the  world — ^known  to  the  proprietors  of 
The  Times,  known,  of  course,  to  those  who  instructed 
my  learned  friend.  Houston  approaches  Pigott.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  more  of  that  wretched  man  than  is 
unavoidable.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  upon  whom 
the  greater  burden  of  moral  guilt  rests  in  this  matter. 
It  is  to  be  said  o£  this  wretched  man'  that  at  all 
events  he  cannot  be  accused  of  bringing  voluntarily 
his  spurious  wares  into  the  market.  It  is  at  least 
true  to  say  of  him  that  in  his  wretched  penury,  with 
children  depending  upon  him,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
begging  for  small  sums  for  relief,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  complaining  of  a  pressure  of  distress  so  great 
that  the  very  goods  were  to  be  seized  for  the  payment 
of  his  rent  ;  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  tempter 
comes  to  him,  to  this  man  in  whom  at  all  events 
there  survived  the  strong  instincts  of  fatherly  affec- 
tion, with  some  four  children  depending  upon  him, 
and  no  honest  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  then 
comes  the  tempter  to  him  holding  out  to  him  a  pro- 
spect of  indefinite  employment  at  terms  of  £1  a  day 
while  he  was  working  and  one  guinea  a  day  for  his 
expenses,  I  think  it  was.  Then  a  little  time  passes. 
He  has  been  asked,  can  he  get  hold  of  any  documents 
to  incriminate  any  of  the  leaders  ?  He  says  he  will 
try.  He  goes,  or  pretends  to  go,  pleasantly  journey- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  at  the  expense  of  the 
Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union  or  of  Mr.  Houston  ;  and 
after  a  little  time  he  comes  with  his  first  batch.  But 
meanwhile  Mr.  Houston  pays  a  visit  to  The  Times,  and 
makes  an  offer  to  Lord  Hartington,  and  is  suggested  to 
have  made  overtures  to  the  Fcdl  Mall  Gazette  ;  I  do 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  this,  it  is  not  the  main  point 
of  my  story.  But  what  is  the  course  that  when  they 
come  to  closer  quarters  and  these  payments  have  to  be 
made  Houston  pursues  ?  I  do  not  desire,  moved  as  I 
am,  as  r  confess  I  am,  to  indignation  at  his  conduct, 
I  do  not  desire  to  put  it  higher'  than  the  bare  facts 
justify.  Houston  deliberately  pursues  a  course  of 
conduct  in  relation  to  this  infamous  story  such  as 
•  would  have  been  pursued — I  will  say  no  more  than 
that — by  a  man  who  knew  he  was  lending  himself  to  a 
deliberate  manufacture  of  deliberate  forgeries.  For 
how  else,  and  on  what  rational  grounds  can  you 
explain  that,  in  his  payments  to  Pigott,  he  pursues 
every  device  and  contrivance  to  render  it  impossible 
to  trace  the  fact  that  he  has  paid  the  money  ?  How 
comes  it  that  he  destroys  every  vestige,  according  to 
his  account,  of  correspondence  with  Pigott  ?  But 
when  does  he  destroy  it  ?  Not  during  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  these  letters,  but  when  your  Lord- 
ships' Court  is  sitting,  after,  I  think,  the  inquiry 
has  begun,  and  when  he  knows  that  your  Lordships 
would  take  no  denial  when  the  question  of  the 
genuineness    of  tjiese  letters  came  to  be  considered  ; 


when  he  knows  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  pro" 
duce  the  whole  of  that  correspondence.  Nay,  more, 
he  takes  that  course  of  conduct  which  I  say  is  just 
the  coarse  of  conduct  which  a  man  knowing  he  was 
engaged  in  an  infamous  fraud  would  have  followed. 
He  destroys  these  documents,  after  he  has  had  the 
subpoena  from  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  instructs 
me,  and  after  that  subposna  required  him,  as  by  an 
order  of  the  Court,  to  produce  the  documents,  all  and 
any  of  the  documents,  which  would  throw  light  upon 
this  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Houston  is 
master  or  man  in  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union;  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  can  afford  or  dare  afford  to 
send  him  about  his  business  ;  but  I  say  that  in  the 
face  of  his  own  confession  in  the  Court  as  to  the  con- 
duct which  he  has  pursued  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
he  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  any  body  of 
respectable !  men.  What  is  the  next  step  ?  The  first 
batch  of  letters  was  delivered  in  July  and  brought 
to  The  Times  o,n  the  principle  of  sale  or  return  in  the 
last  week  of  November  or  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, 1886.  What  is  paid  for  them  ?  The  story  is  a 
remarkable  and  •  an  interesting  story.  In  relation  to 
the  first  batch,  according  to  one  statement,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  MacDonald,  the  sum  of  £1,780  altogether 
was  paid  for  them.  The  cheques  put  in  by  Mr. 
Soames,  when  he  was  a  medium  of  the  payment  to 
Houston,  were  £1,000  on  May  4,  1887  ;  £200  on 
July  25,  1887  ;  £30  on  October  8,  1887  ;  £40  on 
December  13,  1887  ;  and  on  January  27,  1888,  £200 
— making  £1,470.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  is  that  there  was  a  paynient  of  £1,000  in 
May,  1887,  of  £400  in  July,  1887,  of  £2,00  in  January, 
and  also  a  payment  of  £180  in  January,  1888 — ^making 
altogether  £1,780.  Of  that  sum,  my  Lords,  for  the 
first  batch  Pigott  got  £500  and  100  guineas  for 
himself,  and  there  were  altogether  about  £975  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Houston  keeping  £200  for  his  own  ex- 
penses. The  expenses  consist  of  the  journeyings  of 
Pigott  hither  and  thither  on  his  infamous  quest.  My 
Lords,  those  who  represent  the  company,  or  syndicate, 
or  co-partnership  of  The  Times,  or  those  at  least  who 
have  come  before  us,  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads 
in  this  matter,  and  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have 
kept  something  like  self-command  is  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
seems  wisely  to  have  declined  personally  to  enter  into 
any  negotiations  with  Mr.  Houston,  and  passed  him  on 
to  Mr.  MacDonald.  My  Lords,  the  second  batch  was 
to  be  obtained.  The  appetite,  the  maw  of  political 
hatred  and  animosity,  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  as 
Pigott  had  found  that  there  was  a-  demand  at  high 
prices  for  these  wares,  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  second  batch.  They,  my  Lords,  were 
delivered,  according  to  contract,  in  the  beginning  of 
1888.  Still,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  demand,  and 
accordingly  a  supply  is  forthcoming  to  meet  the 
demand  upon  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell 
V.Walter."  Now,  what  had  The  Times .  done  up  to 
this  time  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  information 
which   The    Times  bad  ?    What   were   the   means  of 
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inquiry  i;hat  they  had  ?  What  inquiry  did  they  make  ? 
My  Lords, before  the  trial  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  " 
Mr.  MaoDonald  knew  that  they  came  from  Richard 
Pigott,  because  he  had  had  at  that  time  a  letter, 
another  forged  letter,  which  purported  to  be  addressed 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Richard  Pigott  himself,  and  in 
which  Richard  Pigott's  name  appeared.  Others  had 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  correspondence 
also  came  from  Richard  Pigott.  Mr.  Soames,  of  whom 
it  is  a  pain  for  me  to  -speak  in  language  of  anything 
like — if  I  may  use  the  expression — severe  reprehen- 
sion— I  believe  Mr.  Soames  to  be  a  respectable  pro- 
fessional man — he  has  had  here  undoubtedly  a  most 
difficult  part  to  play.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  not  merely 
in  this  inquiry  the  solicitor  to  The  Times,  but  that  he 
is  on  the  permanent  staff  of  The  Times,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  must  say  that  he  has  allowed  his  partisan  feel- 
ings to  carry  him  away  to  such  an  extent  as  to  com- 
pletely blind  his  judgment  and  to  commit  him  to  a 
course  of  confluct  which  I  am  sure  his  good  sense 
would  have  stopped  him  from  pursuing  in  other  cir- 
cumstances. But  by  the  time  of  the  trial  of  "  O'Don- 
nell v.  Walter  "  he  had  got  to  learn,  also,  that 
Richard  Pigott  was  the  source  from  whence  these 
letters  had  come.  I  do  not  inquire,  I  have  no  right 
to  inquire — the  Attorney-General  may  think  right  him- 
self to  refer  to  it — what  his  knowledge  was  ;  but  I 
have  a  right  to  say  this — what  course,  in  view  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  would  any  man  of  experience  in  the 
world,  or  at  the  Bar,  feel  bound  to  pursue  ?  What  . 
course  would  a  newspaper,  ought  a  newspaper,  to  feel 
bound  to  pursue  ?  My  Lords,  I  hope  I  am  not  putting 
it  too  high  when  I  say  that  when  the  Press  comes  to  a 
point  when  they  conceive  it  to  be  their  right  or  to  be 
their  duty  to  launch  gravely  calumnious  charges 
against  any  man,  that  before  they  do  that  they  must 
satisfy  themselves  with  almost  judicial  impartiality 
that  they  have  solid  foundation  for  the  accusations  that 
they  are  making,  and  that  they  are  subserving  some 
public  object  in  making  them.  Here  is  an  attack 
made  against  a  number  of  men  holding,  many  of 
them,  conspicuous  positions  in  public  life,  forming  a 
considerable  and  important  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  in  view  of  that  state  of  things, 
and  on  the  eve  of  launching  those  charges,  what 
was  the  course  they  ought  to  have  taken  ? 
What  was  the  first  idea  that  would  have  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  least  experienced  of  my 
Jeamed  friends  behind  me  ?  Bach  one  of  your  Lord- 
ships is  only  too  conversant  with  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  there  have  been  forgeries  inquired  into  in  a 
Court  of  justice.  To  point  to  a  recent  instance  I 
jnay  mention  the  case  of  "  Vagliano  v.  the  Bank 
of  England."  In  that  case  a  clerk  receiving 
£120  a  year  not  only  forged  one  name,  but  half-a- 
dozen,  and  kept  np  for  a  period  of  nine  months  a 
regular  system  of  forgery,  which  resulted  in  his  de- 
frauding either  the  Bank  of  England  or  his  employers 
of  £90,000.  Well,  the  first  inquiry  in  a  case  such  as 
that  with  which  we  are  concernedought  nottobe  whether 


there  is  any  similarity  between  the  "  i's,"  the 
"  q's,"  the  "  y's,"  orthe  "  g's  "  in  two  documents, 
but  the  simple  question— "  Where  do  these  alleged 
genuine  documents  come  from  ?  Whose  is  the  hand 
from  which  they  are  immediately  derived  ? "  Mr. 
Houston  in  giving  his  evidence  was  very  careful,  I 
observed,  to  point  out  that  in  passing  the  letters  onto 
The  Times  he  gave  no  guarantee  whatever  as  to  their 
genuineness.  Well,  what  do  they  do  ?  They  submit 
the  documents  to  one  expert.  They  do  not  inquire  who 
Richard  Pigott  was.  On  the  very  eve  of  this  inquiry^ 
it  may  be  capable  of  explanation,  but  the  explanation 
does  not  occur  to  my  mind — on  the  very  eve  of  this 
inquiry  they  had  not  even  snbposnaed  Richard  Pigott, 
although  they  knew  that  he  was  in  communication 
with  Houston  and  that  he  was  the  man  from  whom  all 
these  letters  had  come.  I  marvel  at  it.  Was  it  up  to 
that  date  conceived  possible  that  Pigott  would  not  be 
produced  and  that  your  Lordships  would  be  content 
with  the  statement  of  Houston  that  he  had  obtained 
the  letters  from  somebody  and  would  not  insist  upon 
his  saying  who  that  somebody  was  ?  You  will 
recollect  the  explanation  of  the  Attorney-General, 
again  acting,  I  suppose,  on  his  instructions.  Ho 
said  : — "  I  am  authorized  by  Houston  to  state  that 
the  letters  came  from  him.  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  state  further  from  whom  Houston  obtained  them, 
but  I  cannot  at  present  tell  you  that,  because  we 
obtained  the  letters  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  and 
until  the  permission  of  the  person  with  whom  the 
compact  was  entered  into  is  given  we  cannot  break  the 
compact."  But  it  turns  out  that,  attaching  to  the 
word  "  compact  "  its  ordinary  meaning,  there  was 
no  compact  at  all.  Mr.  MacDonald  in  his-  cross-exa- 
mination Said  that  there  was  no  compact  or  understand- 
ing beyond  the  ordinary  Press  understanding  that  the 
source  of  information  will  not  be  disclosed.  But  in 
view  of  imputations  of  this  kind,  in  view  of  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  any  such 
understanding,  or  even  any  expressed  corapact,conld  be 
adhered  to.  Thus  Pigott  was  not  subpcenaed  to  attend 
here  as  a  witness  by  the  clients  of  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral  until  after,  long  after,  he  had  been  subpoenaed  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Parnell.  Meanwhile  certain  circnm- 
stanoes  were  transpiring.  On  October  19  Pigott 
gives  to  Mr.  Soames  the  first  statement  of  his  evi- 
dence. On  the  following  Monday,  October  21,  that 
statement  is  taken  by  Mr.  Soames,  as  he  told  yon  in 
the  box  at  one  of  the  later  stages  of  his  examination, 
to  the  Attorney-General,  and  it  was]  pointed  out  that 
there  were  upon  the  paper  containing  the  statement 
pencil-marks,  indicating  that  it  had  been  read  by  the 
Attorney-General.  At  thai  date,  at  all  events,  if  not 
before,  the  counsel,  or  at  an;  rate  the  leading  counsel, 
for  The  Times  knew  that  the  letters  came  from 
Pigott.  Then  why  at  that  stage  was  no  inquiry  made  ? 
Again  I  marvel  ;  no  possible  explanation  suggests 
itself  to  me.  On  October  25  it  comes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Soames  that  Pigott  has  had  an  interview 
with   Mr.   Parnell,  Mr.  Labouchere,  and   Mr.  George 
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Lewis  at  Mr.  Labouchere's  bouse,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that,  according  to  the  letters  of  the  11th  and 
17th  of  November,  Mr.  Soames  and  Mr.  Houston  were 
privy  to  these  interviews.  So  Pigott  says  in  the 
letters,  and  the  statement  has  not  been  denied  as  tar 
as  I  know.  They  then  get  an  amended  statement  from 
Pigott,  and  still  there  is  no  inquiry  about  his  charac- 
ter or  antecedents.  Further  letters  pass  between 
him  and  Houston,  but  their  character  and  purport  we 
do  not  know,  for  Houston  destroyed  them.  Finally 
there  is  the  letter — most  significant  and  important — 
of  November  11.  Luckily  for  the  interests  of  truth 
Pigott  not  only  sent  that  letter  to  Houston,  but  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Soames,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Soames  received  that  copy  your 
Lordships  would,  have  heard  nothing  about  this  com- 
munication, for  I  presume  it  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Houston  as  the  others  were.  Then  follows 
a  letter  from  Soames  to  Pigott,  which  contains  no 
reference  to  the  suggestions  discrediting  his  testimony 
contained  in  Pigott's  letter  of  November  11,  but 
which  does  recite  in  almost  formal  fashion  the 
account  which  Pigott  has  given  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Labouohere  and  of  the  alleged  offer  by  Mr.  Labou- 
chere,  and  which  then  proceeds  to  make  what  has 
been  called  the  arrangement  in  writing  that  The 
Times  would  not  see  Pigott  come  to  harm  if  he  went 
into  the  witness-box  and  told  the  truth.  Before  these 
letters  were  written  they  had  taken  a  very  extraordi- 
nary course  ;  they  had  got  this  man  on  November  8 
to  make  a  statutory  declaration,  and  in  it  he  points 
out  that  at  the  interview  of  October  25  Mr.  Lewis 
had  in  terms  told  him  that  ho  was  the  forger.  I  may 
here  pause  to  say  this — the  one  thing  that  we  who  repre- 
sent Mr.  Pamell  and  others  did  not  know  before  Octo- 
ber 25  was  whetherPigottwastheman  who  had  conveyed 
all  thfese  letters  to  Houston.  Once  that  fact  was  made 
clear  and  established  we  cared  for  nothing  more, 
because  I  think  I  shall  demonstrate  to  your  Lordships 
that,  with  that  fact  once  established,  proof  of  the  for- 
gery was  an  easymatter.  The  further  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 17  follows,  in  which  Pigott  develops  the  statement 
of  the  incriminatory  suggestions  about  himself,  saying 
in  eilect  what  he  had  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  10th, 
that  he  was  a  witness  who,  if  called,  must  be  so  dis- 
credited in  cross-examination  that  he  would  do  the 
side  that  called  him  more  harm  than  good.  In  that 
letter  of  the  17th  he  mentions  one  distinct  fact — ^viz., 
that  Mr.  Parnell  had  charged  him,  saying  that  he  had 
proof  that  Pigott  had  committed  a  series  of  other 
forgeries.  Therefore,  there  is,  at  this  stage  at  any 
rate,  the  fullest  information  given  to  those  repre- 
senting The  Times  as  to  what  kird  of  person  Pigott 
was  alleged  to  be,  and  also  the  means  of  inquiring  for 
themselves  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  reliable 
person.  Yet  we  have  it  from  Mr.  Soames  himself 
that  up  to  the  moment  when  Pigott  was  jjut  into  the 
box  not  one  single  question  was  put  to  any  o3e,  not 
one  single  inquiry  was  made  about  the  character  of 
the  man  by  ■whose  evidence  they  desired  to  blast  the 


reputation  and  drive  from  public  life  the  gentlemen 
for  whom  I  and  my  learned  friends  appear.  Mr.  Par- 
nell made  that  statement  as  to  his  ability  to  prove  a 
series  of  other  forgeries  against  Pigott  on  good 
grounds.  He  can  prove  the  facts,  and  I  will  now 
state  them  to  your  Lordships,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so. 

The  Pkesident. — No  ;  certainly  not.  It  canno) 
be  necessary. 

Sir  C.  Kttssell. — These  are  matters,  my  Lord, 
which  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  put  to  the 
wretched  man  if  he  had  appeared  here  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  cross-examination.  But,  after  what  youi 
Lordship  has  said,  I  will  content  myself  with  de- 
claring that  Mr.  Parnell  had  justification  for  the 
charge  which  he  made.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to 
blacken  the  man's  character  unnecessarily.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  been  recalling  to  your  Lord- 
ships' minds  occurred  in  the  month  of,November,1888, 
Day  after  day,  irregularly  I  am  afraid,  almost 
aggressively  I  am  afraid,  I  and  my  learned  friends 
kept  asking  that  the  subject  of  the  letters  should  be 
brought  forward  ;  but  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
it  was  delayed  and  postponed,  until,  finally,  in  February 
the  matter  did  come  on.  Even  then  how  was  it  pre- 
sented ?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Soames  and 
my  learned  friends  who  represent  The  Times  then  felt 
that  they  were  indeed  fishing  in  very  dirty  waters  ? 
If  they  had  not  at  that  time— I  will  not  say 
the  belief,  for  that  would  be  too.  strong  a  word — but 
if  they  had  not  at  that  time  the  strongest  suspicion 
that  they  were  leaning  on  a  very  rotten  staff,  is 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued would  have  been  pursued  ?  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  must  then  have  been  within  their 
knowledge,  and  which  must,  at  all  events,  have  sug- 
gested to  tlem  that  those  whom  they  represent  must 
have  been  misled,  must  have  been  imposed  upon,  or 
might  have  been  misled  and  imposed  upon,  what  was  the 
f  air^the  proper, the  generous  course  for  The  Times  to  take  ? 
They  should  not  have  exhausted  every  effort  of  inge- 
nuity with  the  view  of  fixing  some  stale  defamation 
on  political  opponents,  but  should  have  produced  the 
evidence  fairly  and  said  to  themselves,  "  If  it  breaks 
down,  let  it  break  down  to  the  rejoicing  and  satisfac- 
tion of  every  honest  and  honourable  man."  But  no  ; 
instead  of  Pigott  being  called,  we  have  Mr.  Soames, 
Houston,  and  others  bronght  forward  to  erect  a  kind 
of  preparatory  platform  upon  which  to  build  or  rather 
buttress  up  the  evidence  of  Pigott,  We  have  also  an 
attempt  made  to  interpolate  the  expert  witness — a 
course  which  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  been  pursued 
in  any  Court  of  justice,  even  when  private  interests 
and  private  litigation  have  only  ];een  concerned. 

At  this  point  in  the  learned  counsel's  speech  the 
Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling. 

Sir  C.  KUS3ELL  continued  :— What  is  the  story  that 
this  man  Pigott  tells  ?  His  story  is  that  he  went  to 
Lausanne  and  had  a  conversation  with  one  Davis, who. 
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he  said,  made  a  written  statement,  which  I  hope  I 
may  be  excused  for  calling  a  rigmarole  statement, 
containing  no  doubt  a  number  of  serious  allegations, 
but  which  were  all,  so  to  speak,  second-hand.  But 
still  Pigott  got  no  documents,  which  were  the  objects 
of  his  quest,  so  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  he  says  that 
*s  he  was  strolling  up  one  of  the  boulevards  one  day 
a  man  accosted  him.  He  had  never  seen  the  man  before 
and  did  not  know  him.  This  stranger  gave  the  name 
of  Maurice  Murphy,  and  said  that  he  had  formerly 
been  employed  in  the  Irishman  newspaper  ofTice  as  a 
printer.  To  Maurice  Murphy  Pigott  says  that  he  con- 
veyed the  object  in  pursuit  of  which  he  was.  Murphy 
said  he  could  not  help  him,  but  subsequently  came  and 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered  that  there  had  been 
left  behind  in  Paris,  in  an  apartment  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  by  Byrne,  a  black  bag.  Then,  said 
Pigott,  "  Let  me  see  your  black  bag  ;  "  whereupon 
Murphy  said,  "  No  ;  orders  from  important  persons 
must  be  obtained  before  the  contents  of  that  black  bag 
can  be  disclosed,"  and  those  orders  were  to  come 
from  America.  Pigott  alleges  that  he  went  to 
America,  to  New  York  ;  that  he  was  there  waited 
upon  by  some  gentleman  who  knew  in  some  m.ysterious 
way  of  his  arrival,  and  that  from  this  person  he  ob- 
tained the  authority  to  receive  the  documents  m  tho 
mysterious  black  bag.  He  says  that  he  then  returned, 
and  the  contents  of  the  black  bag  were  then  supposed 
to  be  available.  Your  Lordships  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Breslin,  whom  he  lixes  upon  as  the  person 
whom  he  saw  in  America,  is  a  dead  man.  The  next 
part  of  the  story,  as  told  not  only  by  Pigott,  but  by 
Houston  also,  is  certainly  very  extraordinary.  The 
story  is  that  Dr.  Maguire,  who  is  now  no  more,  and 
Houston  went  over  to  Paris,  putting  up  at  one  hotel 
while  Pigott  put  up  at  another.  On  a  particular 
morning  Pigott  came  to  them  and  .said,  **  Here  are  the 
letters  and  <i  man  is  waiting  below.  Examine  them 
to  see  if  they  are  all  right."  They  examined  them, 
paid  the  money  for  fchem  by  a  circular  note  payable 
at  any  of  the  money-changers'  oiFices  in  Paris,  and 
took  the  documents.  They  did  not  even  take  the  pre- 
caution— so  unbounded  was  their  faith  in  Pigott — the 
precaution  of  seeing  whether  there  was  any  person 
below,  as  Pigott  averred.  With  their  prize  they  re- 
turned to  London,  and  that  prize  consliLutes  the  first 
batch  of  letters.  No  inquiry*7as  made  with  the  view 
of  localizing  the  apartment  in  which  Byrne  was  sup- 
posed to  have  resided  ;  in  fact,  not  the  slightest 
trouble  was  taken  to  find  out  whether  any  part  of 
Pigott's  story  was  true.  Then  we  have  Pigott's  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  he  got  actual  possession 
of  the  letters.  He  is  t^aken  to  a  room  m  a  restaurant 
iu  a  street  near  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  there 
he  is  sworn  on  his  knees,  in  the  presence  of  six  or 
seven  persons,  none  of  whose  names  He  knew,  and 
none  of  whom  he  had  ever  seen  before,  but  whom, 
according  to  his  account,  he  was  destined  to  see 
once  again  iu  the  same  place.  Upon  his  bended 
knees   he    was    sworn   never    to    reveal    the   source 


from  which  he  had  obtained  these  letters,  and  the 
form  of  oath  which  he  was  called  upon  to  take 
was  certainly  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  ;  it  was  directed 
specially  to  the  e%'ent  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  because 
the  oath  was  that  he  would  not  reveal  the  source  of 
the  letters  if  examined  in  a  Court  of  justice.  Your 
Lordships  know  which  are  the  letters  comprised  in  the 
first  batch.  They  are  the  facsimile  letter,  the  three 
Tuesday  letters,  and  the  letter  dated  January  9,  1882, 
beginning  "  What  are  those  fellows  waiting  for?  " — 
all  five  being  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pamell— and  six  letters 
purporting  to  bo  Patrick  Egan's.  Accompanying  them 
was  a  lot  of  rubbish,  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
put  rational  men,  who  were  anxious  to  avoid  being 
deceived,  upon  their  guard,  especially  as  their  being 
deceived  would  result  in  their  making  the  gravest 
imputations  upon  the  character  of  others.  What  was 
this  rubbish  ?  Thirty  or  forty  clippings  of  sheets  of 
paper  with  the  stamp  heading  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  them — perfectly  genuine  I  doubt  not,  and 
probably  clipped  from  letters  written'  in  answer  to  the 
numerous  begging  petitions  which  this  poor  creature 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  about  broadcast.  Surely 
to  men  who  did  not  desire  to  be  hoodwinked  this  cir- 
cumstance, with  others,  ought  to  have  suggested  the 
necessity,  in  common  fairness  and  even  for  their  own 
protection,  of  further  examination.  I  now  come  to 
the  story  of  the  second  batch  of  letters.  This  is  the 
story.  Pigott  wa^  again  walking  along  the  boulevard 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  person  who  bore  the  name 
of  Tom  Brown.  Tom  Brown  also  was  a  stranger  to 
him.  Who  Tom  Brown  was  or  what  connexion  he  had 
with  any  organization,  secret  or  open,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  All  Pigott  tells  us  is  that  Tom 
Brown  was  introduced  to  him  by  some  one  called 
Hayes.  Again  there  is  no  inquiry  ;  again  the  same 
farce  is  gone  through  of  a  recital  by  Pigott  of  how  he 
was  introduced  into  the  same  room  of  the  same  cafe, 
and  how  he  was  sworn  in  the  same  mysterious  way, 
strangely  enough  in  the  presence  of  the  same  mysteri- 
ous persons,  although  there  was  no  connexion  shown  or 
suggested  between  the  origin  of  the  first  batch  and 
the  origin  of  the  second.  The  third  batch  I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  by  referring  to  at  any  length. 
It  consists  of  two  letters  which  are  quite  unimportant; 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case.  They  are  the  forged 
Davitt  letter  and  the  forged  O 'Kelly  letter,  which 
were  never  published  and  were  only  discovered  at  a 
late  period  of  the  case.  It  was  obviously  of  great 
moment  to  those  who  had  to  meet  these  serious  charges 
that  they  should  know  all  the  documents  that  had 
come  from  this  same  source,  iu  order  that  by  refer- 
ence to  the  genuineness  of  some  they  might  be  able  to 
test  the  want  of  genuineness  in  others,  and  certainly 
in  that  view  the  discovery  of  these  last  two  letters  was 
of  some  consequence.  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  incident  ;  but  your  Lordships  will 
recollect  that  these  letters  were  hidden — perhaps  I 
should  say  placed— in  a  box  with  a  number  of  other 
documents,  and  that  it  was   only  after  your  Lordships, 
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with  the  secretary  who  assists  you,  had  examined 
these  documents,  at  a  comparatively  advanced  period 
of  the  inquiry,  that  the  letters  were  discovered  and 
found  to  be  forgeries.  These,  too,  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  Bichard  Pigott.  Now,  what  was  the 
account  that  Pigott  gave  of  himself  ?  He  was  pro- 
prietor at  one  time  of  the  Irishman,  and  he  continued 
to  be  its  proprietor  up  to  the  year  1881,  when  he 
sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, together  with  another  paper  which  he  then 
owned,  called  the  Flag  of  Ireland.  At  that  time 
an  important  correspondence  passed — important,  that 
is  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
letters.  It  was  divided  into  two  branches — corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Egan  and  Pigott  concerning 
the  terms  of  purchase,  and  some  letters  between  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Pigott  on  the  same  subject.  To  that 
correspondence  I  will  refer  later  on  ;  but  I  wish  no  w 
to  refer  to  that  remarkable  correspondence  with  the 
late  Mr.  Forster,  which  began  with  Pigott's 
attempts  to  obtain  money  and  support  from 
him  by  attacking  the  popular  leaders,  when 
Pigott  succeeded  in  procuring  no  inconsiderable 
sum  from  the  Chief  Secretary's  private  pocket, 
When  he  renews  his  demand  with  the  same  object, 
money,  he  invents — and  your  Lordships  will  find 
several  other  instances  of  the  same  kind — a  story  of 
certain  mysterious  individuals  by  whom  he  has  been 
offered  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  disclosing  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Forster,  perhaps  looking  to  the 
private  character  of  that  correspondence  and  supposing 
Mr.  Forster  had  not  kept  copies  of  the  letters,  intend- 
ing to  convey  that  there  was  Something  compromising 
to  Mr.  Forster  in  that  correspondence — a  suggestion 
for  which,  of  course,  there  was  not  a  shade  or  a 
shadow  of  foundation.  We  have  thus  a  resort  to  false 
pretences  and  threats,  and  an  attempt  to  turn  upon  the 
man  who  had  so  kindly  helped  him  and  meant  to  be 
his  benefactor.  Next  we  have  the  illustrative  inci- 
dent of  his  communication  with  Archbishop  Walsh — 
that  is  when  he,  in  his  wretched  penury,  writes  an 
appealing  letter  to  Archbishop  Walsh  anonymously. 
The  document  is  before  your  Lordships  and  you  can 
judge  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  doubt  that 
he  was  its  writer.  In  this  anonymous  form  he  com- 
municates to  the  Archbishop  that  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, his  own  neighbour  at  Kingstown,  he  being  a  pro- 
fessing Catholic,  is  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  his 
penury  to  proselytize  his  (Pigott's)  children,  a  state- 
ment for  which,  as  he  told  your  Lordships,  there  was 
no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  But,  in  order  to  get 
money,  he  invents  the  statement,  he  invents  the 
alleged  attempt  at  proselytism,  and  he  sends  it  anony- 
mously in  order  to  excite  the  charity  and  get  the 
assistance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Bfis  next 
adventure  in  this  line  is  his  correspondence  with  Mr, 
Egan  with  reference  to  certain  disclosures  he  is  asked 
to  make,  ana  This  again  is  illustrative  of  his  career 
He  says,  "  Two  gentlemen  have  called  upon  me  at 
Kingstown  ;  they  did  not   give    their  names,  and  I  do 


not  know  who  they  were,  but  they  asked  me  would  I 
publish  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Land  League  and  specially  in  relation  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  Land  League."  This  state- 
ment was  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  honesty  of  those 
dealing  with  these  funds — in  other  words,  to  suggest 
that  funds  which  had  been  subscribed  for  certain 
public  purposes  had  been  applied  to  private  purposes 
and  to  the  support  of  certain  members  of  ttie  Land 
League.  He  adds,  "  I  am  not  asked  in  my  paper  to 
endorse  the  truth  of  these  statements — nay,  my 
mysterious  visitors  have  given  me  permission  to 
challenge  the  truth  of  the  statements  ;  but  they  have 
offered  me" £500  to  m%ke  the  required  publication." 
In  answer  to  that,  Patrick  Egan  writes  a  letter  which 
is  made  the  basis  and  the  means  of  the -fabrication  of 
some  of  this  correspondence  by  Pigott.  Upon  that 
occasion,  your  Lordships  will  recollect,  he  encloses  a 
communication  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  communi- 
cation handed  to  him  in  writing  conveying  the  request 
as  to  the  character  of  the  publication  desired.  Thun 
comes  forgery  No.  2  upon  Patrick  Egan,  and  no  one 
who  has  heard  the  story  can,  I  think,  possibly  doubt 
that  the  whole  is  an  absolute  invention.  Then,  my 
Lords,  comes  the  still  more  extraordinary  and  still 
more  important  correspondence  with  Dr.  Walsh,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Your  Lordships  will  recollect  that 
the  publication  of  these  libels  .began  in  the  month  of 
March,  1887—1  think  early  in  March,  1887.  At  that 
time  he  renews  his  correspondence  with  Archbishop 
Walsh,  and  your  Lordships  will  not,  I  am  sure,  desire 
I  should  read  those  letters  through  again.  That  corre- 
spondence, as  your  Lordships  may  remember,  was  for- 
warded by  Archbishop  Walsh,  not  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  to 
his  solicitor,  but  to  me  alone,  and  in  my  possession  it 
has  remained,  and  I  have  used  it  only  for  the  purpose 
for  which  I  understand  it  was  sent  me,  that  of 
elucidating  the  truth.  The  effect  of  that  correspon- 
dence is  this  : — ' '  That  a  dastardly  attempt  is  going  to 
be  made  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  newspaper  to 
blast  the  reputation  and  drive  from  public  life  Mr. 
Parnell  and  some  of  his  colleagues.  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  myself,  but  accident  has  put  me  in 
possession  of  the  story,  and  I  am  able  to  put  your 
Lordship  in  possession  of  information  which  will 
enable  that  design  to  be  defeated."  Archbishop 
Walsh  replies,  "  There  is  no  use  in  making  these 
general  statements  ;  if  you  have  any  information, 
although  I  am  not  on  terms  of  sufficient  intimacy 
to  make  any  communication  to  Mr.  Parnell,  if 
you  have  any  statement  in  the  interests  of  justice  to 
make  as  to  who  is  the  fabricator,  you  should  make  it 
to  him."  A  number  of  letters  follow  which  convey 
cleatly  and  unmistakably  that  the  writer  knows 
and  means  to  convey  that  he  knows,  that  the  letters 
are  forgeries,  though  he  disclaims  being  the  fabricatoc 
or  having  had  anything  to  do  With  the  fabrication. 
Then  he  writes  two  letters  in  particular,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  gone  into  the  matter  in  greater  detail 
than  in  the  others,  and  he  ultimately  asks  his  Lordship 
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to  return  these  two  letters,  which  be  does.  Had  these 
letters  also  been  forthcoming,  probably  the  story  would 
have  been  more  complete  tban  it  is  on  the  present 
state  of  the  evidence.  My  Lords,  I  really  do  not  stop 
to  argue  this  question.  I  canhardly  conceive  that  any 
minds  are  so  constituted  as  to  entertain,  in  view  of 
the  evidence  of  that  man,  in  view  of  his  correspond- 
ence, in  view  of  the  story  he  told  in  the  box  in 
examination  in  chief  and  upon  cross-examination,  even 
the  faintest  lingering  doubt  that  from  beginning  to 
end  Pigott  was  undoubtedly  the  forger  of  every  one  of 
those  letters.  To  pursue  the  story.  On  the  35th  of 
October, at  his  own  request,  or  in  pursuance  of  his  own 
request,  he  has  an  interview  at  which  Mr.  Pamell, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  Mr.  George  Lewis  are  present. 
Your  Lordships  may  recollect  that  it  came  about  in 
this  way.  He  was  subpcenaed  by  Mr.  George  Lewis, 
and  wrote  to  know  what  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  for  paying  him,  what  he  would  get  for  his  loss 
of  time,  and  when  he  would  be  wanted.  To  that  he 
gets  the  somewhat  curt  answer  that  he  will  be  told 
when  his  attendance  is  required,  and  that  he  will 
have  the  proper  conduct  money  duly  forwarded  to  him. 
He  follows  up  that  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Labouchere  in 
which  he  expresses  a  wish  or  a  desire  to  meet  Mr. 
Pamell  or  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy.  I  should  tell  your 
Lordships,  first  of  all,  that  upon  the  publication  of 
the  facsimile  letter  in  April,  1887,  there  immediately 
appeared,  I  think  in  the  very  next  issue  of  Truth,  this 
statement,  that  no  one  seeing  the  letter  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Pamell  could  doubt  one  of  two  things — either  that 
someone  having  a  genuine  signature  of  Mr.  Pamell's  on 
the  top  of  a  page  had  forged  the  letter  to  which  it 
was  attached,  or,  in  the  alternative,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  forgery.  These  two  theories  or  explana- 
tions appeared  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  facsimile  letter  ;  and  as  regards  the  second  of 
these  alternatives  the  name  of  Richard  Pigott  was 
mentioned  as  the  probable  author  of  the  forgery.  Later, 
in  the  course  of  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter,"  the 
Attorney-General  opened  other  letters,  for  up  to  that 
time  your  Lordships  will  understand  that  the  only 
letter  published  was  the  facsimile  letter.  Then  the 
attention  of  the  world  was  drawn  to  the  other  letters, 
and  afterwards  there  arrives  in  this  country,  under 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Labouchere  has  deposed  to 
in  the  box,  the  important  correspondence  between 
Egan  and  Pigott,  Pigott's  original  letters  and  replies, 
and  copies  of  Mr.  Egan"s  letters  to  him,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  Pigott  has  in  substance  acknowledged. 
I  am  reminded  that  one  of  the  genuine  letters  of  Mr. 
Bgan's  appeared  in  the  Freeman' s  Journal  so  far  back 
as  December,  1881.  Pigott  went  into  the  witness-box, 
and  was  for  one  whole  day  and  part  of  another  day 
under  cross-examination  by  me.  On  Friday,  February  22, 
he  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  witness-box.  On 
the  Saturday  something  important  occurs.  He  went 
to  Mr.  Labouohere's  again,  and  professed  a  wish  to 
make  a  clean  breast  to  him.  Mr.  Labouchere  declined 
to  listen  to  him  except  in  the  presence  of  some  third 


person,  and  as  an  accessible  neighbour  he  sends  for 
Mr.  Sala.  The  confession  he  then  made,  and  which 
was  taken  down,  your  Lordships  have  heard,  in  which 
in  effect  he  denies  the  truth  of  the  story  he  told  in  the 
box,  and  confesses  that  the  letters  were  forgeries. 
Something  else  follows.  That  confession  is  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Labouchere  to  Mr.  George  Lewis,  who 
takes  a  copy  of  it  and  sends  it  back,  I  think  on  Satur- 
day night  or  Sunday  morning,  to  Pigott.  In  the  mean- 
time Pigott  has  been  to  see  some  one  else.  One  of 
your  Lordships  expressed  surprise  that  after  his  con- 
fession to  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Sala  we  should 
expect  to  see  Pigott  again  in  the  box.  But,  my 
Lords,  if  it  should  not  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  us  that  Pigott  did  not  reappear  in  the  box  on  the 
Tuesday,  what  was  the  state  of  the  knowledge  and 
information  possessed  by  the  advisers  of  The  Times  ? 
See  now  what  happened.  Mr.  Shannon  saw  Pigott  on 
Sunday,  I  think  after  he  had  made  and  signed  his  full 
written  declaration  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  Mr.  Sala,  and  yet  Mr.  Shannon  gets  him,  with  a 
knowledge  that  he  had  confessed  to  the  untruthfulness 
of  his  stpry  in  the  box,  to  make  a  f^esh  sworn  declara- 
tion corroborating  his  evidence  in  Court.  Then 
follows  that  extraordinary  communication  which  he 
seems  to  write  to  Shannon  as  a  matter  of  course  from 
Paris.  "Herewith  I  send  you" — I  do  not  stop  to 
refer  to  the  letter — "  Herewith  I  send  you  the  en- 
closed, which  came  to  me  just  as  I  was  leaving."  Did 
that  or  did  it  not  convey  to  Shannon  the  idea  that  ha 
was  leaving  ?  He  was  their  witness  ;  they  had  two 
policemen,  if  not  in  charge  of  him,  yet,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  "  looking  after  him."  Did  Mr. 
Shannon  or  did  he  not  convey  to  Mr.  Soames  on  the 
Sunday  that  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make  - 
arrangements  for  taking  another  sworn  declaration 
from  Pigott  ?  Did  he  tell  Mr.  Soames  that  the  man 
was  driven  to  despair,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  steps  to  insure  his  attendance.  How  comes  it 
that  Pigott  writes  to  Shannon,  "  Just  as  I  was 
leaving  "  ?  Then  he  sends  the  last  communication  to 
Shannon,  the  telegram  from  Madrid,  which  I  have 
called  for  and  which  has  not  been  produced,  begging 
him  to  send  bi"i  money,  begging  him  to  send  what 
Mr.  Soames  had  promised  him.  He  telegraphs  to 
Shannon  in  a  name  that  could  not  have  been  known  to 
any  one  who  was  not  a  party  to  the  arrangement.  Does 
not  this  show  that  Shannon  knew  that  he  had  gone  to 
Spain,  because  Spain  was  a  place  where  it  was  be- 
lieved international  treaties  were  not  in  force  ? 

The  Pbbsidbkt. — Are  you  suggesting  that  Shannon 
must  have  known  that  he  was  going  there  under  an 
assumed  name  ? 

Sib  C.  Eussbll.— Yes,  my  Lord.  I  ask  why  he 
should  communicate  in  an  assumed  name. 

The  PbbsidENT. — My  recollection  is  that  he  com'* 
mnnicated  with  him  informing  him  that  he  should 
take  this  name. 

SiK  C.  KuSSELIi.— My  own  recollection  is  that  all 
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that  happened  was  that  a  telegram  came  from 
"  Boland  Ponsonby,"  an  assumed  name.  The  point  of 
what  I  am  saying  is  this,  that  the  terms  on  which  he 
writes,  enclosing  the  original  declaration  Mr.  Lewis 
had  returned  to  him,  shows  that  Shannon  was  a  party 
in  point  of  knowledge  to  his  disappearance.  I  will 
leave  that  point,  my  Lords,  only  observing  in  passing 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  could  identify 
Boland  Ponsonby  with  Richard  Pigott  unless  there  had 
been  some  precognition  on  the  part  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  and  telegram  were  sent 
that  an  assumed  name  was  to  be  used.  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  letters  themselves, 
taking  the  first  of  them  in  point  of  publication. 
Mr.  MacDonald  thought  that  these  letters  on  the  face 
of  them  were  the  most  natural  letters  to  write  in  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  MacDonald's  account  of  this 
matter  was  certainly  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  a 
most  remarkable  one.  His  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  letters  being  written  in 
one  hand  and  the  signature  in  another.  He  suggests 
that  in  his  opinion  the  body  of  the  letter  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.Parnell's  secretary, 
but  that  some  effort  had  been  made  to  disguise  the 
handwriting  in  the  body  of  that  letter.     He  adds  ; — 

"  I  do  not  suggest  that  Mrj  Parnell's  signature  isiit 
all  disguised  ;  that  seems  to  me  a  natural  and  a 
genuine  signature. 

"  Were  there  any  envelopes  with  any  of  these 
letters  ? — No  ;  none. 

"  Did  it  strike  you  as  at  all  singular  that  the  body 
of  the  letter  should  be  written  in  a  disguised  hand- 
writing and  a  genuine  signature  put  to  it  ? — No,  not 
at  all  ;  it  is  exactly  what  the  Irish  leaders  do.  It  is 
exactly  what  I,  if  I  were  a  conspirator  myself ,  should 
do.  J  should  have  the  body  of  the  letter  written  in 
one  handwriting,  the  signature  in  another,  and  I 
should  have  the  endorsement  on  the  envelope  in 
another  handwriting,  and  I  should  destroy  the 
envelope." 

How  the  sender  of  the  letter  was  to  go  through  all 
that  operation,  especially  that  of  destroying  the 
envelope,  passes  comprehension.  (Laughter.)  It  may 
be  a  subject  for  merriment,  my  Lords,  but  it  points  to 
an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  state  of  mind.  Upon 
Mr.  MacDonald's  own  confession  he  was  prepared  to 
believe  anything  that  could  be  said  in  defamation  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues.  He  was  ready  to 
swallow  wholesale,  in  spite  of  its  improbability,  any 
imputation  that  might  be  made  against  them.  My 
Lords,  that  is  the  key  to  a  great  deal  in  this  story. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  whole  fabric  of  calumny  which 
has  lifted  up  its  head  under  the  name  of  "  Parnell- 
ism  and  Crime,"  a  want  of  common  charity,  a 
want  of  common  care,  a  neglect  almost  criminal,  an 
attitude  of  mind  which  endorses  and  accepts  the 
gravest  accusations  against  political  opponents. 
What  is  the  language  of  the  letter,  my  Lords  ?  "I 
am  not  surprised  at  your  friend's  anger."  I  need  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  by  reading  it,  but  we  have  in 
it  some  interesting  instances  of  the  ara  celare  artem 
which  a*>man  with   the   antecedents    of  Pigott  knew 


well  how  to  employ.  There  are  what  ^The  Times 
itself  calls  the  accidental  corroborations  of  three 
words  being  crossed  out,  of  the  signature  being  written 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheet,  such  as  no  forger 
would  resort  to  ;  and  last  of  all,  it  being  known  that 
Mr.  Parnell  leads  a  solitary  life  and  did  not  mix 
largely  with  his  colleagues,  there  was  the  crowning 
corroboration,  which  found  ready  acceptance  with  Mr. 
MacDonald,  that  Mr.  Parnell  desired  that  his  address 
should  not  be  known,  in  the  wofds  smacking  somewhat 
of  transpontine  melodrama — "  Let  not  my  address  be 
known  "  ;  betray  not  the  secret  haunt  and  cave  in 
which  I  prepare  my  conspiracies.  Now,  I  will  deal 
with  the  letters.  "  9th  Janry.,  1882— Dear  B.,— 
What  are  these  fellows  waiting  for  ?  This  inaction  is 
inexcusable.  Our  best  men  are  in  prison,  and  nothing 
is  being  done.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this  hesitenoy. 
Prompt  action  is  called  for.  You  undertook  to  make 
it  hot  for  old  Forstei'  and  Co.  Let  us  have  some 
evidence  of  your  power  to  do  so."  That  again  found 
ready  acceptance  with  Mr.  MacDonald  and  those 
whom  he  consulted  in  this  matter.  Then  the  others 
are— I  do  not  dwell  upon  that  point,  the  spelling  of 
the  word  "  hesitency."  It  is  already  appreciated  by 
your  Lordships.  I  might  draw  attention  to  the  spell- 
ing in  some  other  respects,  as,  for  instance,  the  spell- 
ing of  the  word  likelihood  in  the  letter  of  "Tuesday," 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  spelling  of  the 
word  in  the  genuine  letter,  and  also  corresponds  with 
the  spelling  of  the  word  likelihood  in  the  forged 
letter  and  in  the  genuine  letter.  I  do  not  dwell  on 
that.  It  is  a  small  matter.  If  necessary,  I  can 
point  out  to  your  Lordships  several  other  points  of 
resemblance,  even  on  the  point  of  handwriting,  but 
when  your  Lordships  have  had  two  or  three  specimens, 
what  I  may  call  clearly  proved  specimens  of  the  way  in 
whichPigott  could  f  eignhandwriting,  such  as  the  memo- 
randum to  Archbishop  Walsh  about  proselytism  and 
the  memorandum  to  Egan  about  the  mysterious  visit 
of  strangers  and  so  forth,  I  need  not  labour  that  point. 
Then,  my  Lords,  as  to  Egan's  letters,  some  considera- 
tions of  a  different  kind  apply.  My  Lords,  Egan's 
letters  were  written, were  designedly  written,  to  build 
up  the  theory  of  complicity  in  a  foul  murder.  In  the 
second  letter,  addressed  to  "  James  Carey,  Esq.," 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  Patrick  Egan  : — "  I  have 
by  this  post  sent  M.  £200.  He  will  give  you  what 
you  want.  When  will  you  undertake  to  get  to  work 
and  give  us  value  forour  money  ?  lamfaithfuUy  yours, 
Patrick  Egan."  My  Lords,  two  genuine  letters  of 
Egan's  to  Carey  have  been  produced  relating  to  the 
time  when  Carey  was  a  candidate  for  some  local 
office  in  Dublin,  and  thesS  letters  are  addressed,  not 
"  Dear  Sir,"  but  "  Dear  Carey,"  or  "  Dear 
James,"  I  think,  is  the  expression.  But  this  letter 
was  designed  for  the  introduction  of  a  reference  to 
M.,  which  the  Attorney-General  interpreted,  and 
rightly  interpreted,  to  be  intended  for  James  MuUett, 
a  person  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Invincible 
consniracies.    Now,  I  wish  to  draw  attention — and  it 
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is  the  last  thing  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  these 
letters — to  the  parallelism  which  is  to  be  found 
between  certain  of  the  genuine  and  certain  of  the 
forgfid  letters.  I  think  I  need  only  trouble  your 
Lordships  with  a  reference  to  two  or  three  of  these 
letters.  Here  are  the  first  two  which  I  must  com- 
pare. Genuine  letter. — "  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,  and,  in  reply,  will 
write  Mr.  Parnell  as  you  request,  and  ascertain  his 
views  with  regard  to  your  proposal.  Yrs.  truly, 
P.  Egan."  Forged  letter,  Juno  10,1881.  Figures  agree- 
ing.— "I  am  in  receipt  of  your,  "agreeing,  "  instant," 
agreeing,  "  Mr.  P.,"  "  Mr.  Parnell,"  "  Yrs. 
truly,"  agreeing,  "  P.  Egan,"  of  course,  agreeing. 
That,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  although 
remarkable  enough.  The  next  I  have  to  call  attention 
to  is  tne  parallelism  between  the  genuine  letter  of 
June  IS,  1881,  and  the  forged  letter  of  June  18,  1881. 
Here  is  the  forged  letter  : — "  18  June,  1881.  Dear 
Sir, — Your  two  letters  of  the  12th  and  15th  inst.  are 
duly  to  hand,  and  1  am  also  in  receipt  of  communica- 
tions from  Mr.  Parnell  informing  me  that  he  has , 
acted  upon  my  suggestion  and  accepted  the  offer  made 
by  me.  You  had  belter  at  once  proceed  to  Dundalk 
BO  that  there  maybe  no  time  lost."  Genuine  letter  : — 
"  18  June,  1881,"  agreeing,  "  Dear  Sir,"  agreeing, 
"  Your  two  letters  of  12fch  and  15th  inst.,"  agreeing, 
except  that  it  is  12  and  13,  "  are  duly  to  hand," 
agreeing,  *'  and  I  am  also  in  receipt  of,  "  agreeing, 
'*  communications  from  Mr.  Parnell,"  agreeing, 
"  informing  me  that  he  has  acted,"  agreeing,  "  upon 
my  suggestion,"  agreeing,  "  and  accepted  the  offer," 
also  agreeing.  Well,  my  Lords,  is  it  not  aa  clear  as 
anything  can  be,  that  this  wretched  Pigott,with  these 
genuine  letters  before  him, simply  proceeded,  in  order 
to  earn  the  money  which  was  temptingly  placed  before 
his  eager  eyes — simply  used  these  genuine  letters  to 
manufacture  the  letters  we  are  now  considering?  This 
was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  letters,  and  the  worthless- 
ness  of  Pigott's  partial  retractation  of  his  confession 
in  that  wretched  declaration  he  made  on  the  eve  of 
his  flight  at  the  instance  of  Shannon,  is  shown  by  tlie 
tact  that  this  letter,  a  forgery  of  which  nobody  could 
have  the  slightest  dovjjbt,  is  included  as  being  one  of  the 
genuine  letters.  The  next  parallelism  is  the  forgery  of 
March  11, 1882, the  genuine  letter  being  March  11, 1881. 
The  forged  letter  : — "  Dear  Sir, — ^As  I  understand  your 
letter  which  reached  me  to-day."  In  the  genuine 
letter  there  is  the  same  date  with  altered  year.  "  As 
I  understand  your  letter  which,"  agreeing,  "  reached 
me  to-day,"  agreeing,  and  then  the  sum  of  £500  in 
the  genuine  letter  is  altered  to  £50  in  the  forged 
letter.  "  Existence  "  in  the  genuine  letter,  "  in 
existing  circumstances  "  in  the  forged  letter.  In  Mr, 
Pamell's  letter  of  the  16th  of  June,  1882,  forged 
letter— 16th  of  June,  1881,  genuine  letter— there  are 
the  dates  agreeing  with  alteration  in  the  year.  "  Dear 
Sir,"  agreeing,  "  In  reply  to  yours  of  this  date  I  am 
sure  you  will  feel  I  shall  always  be  anxious," 
in   the   forged   letter  "  I    shall  always  be  anxious." 


Lower  down  agreement  in  the  phrase  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "  conditions  "  and  other  smaller 
words ;  and  in  another  forged  letter  of  the  same 
date,  16th  of  June,  1882,  is  introduced  a  still 
more  remarkable  phrase,  showing  the  parallelism, 
namely,  that  he  transfers  from  the  genuine  letter  of 
the  16th  of  June,  1881,  into  the  forged  letter  of  the 
16th  of  June,  1882,  the  phrase  "  I  am  sure  you  will 
feel."  So  thatthese  two  forged  letters  of  the  16th  of 
June,  1882,  are  practically  taken  from  a  genuine 
letter  of  the  16th  of  June,  1881.  I  will  not  pursue 
this  branch  of  the  matter  further.  Now,  my  Lords, 
your  Lordships  know  what  followed.  His  wretched 
fate  came  upon  him.  And  here  comes  the  absolute, 
total,  and  hopeless  collapse  of  this  part  of  the  case, 
without  which  your  Lordships  would  not  have  been 
troubled  with  this  anxious  and  weary  inquiry — the  part 
of  the  case  which  presented  a  definite,  distinct,  and 
clear  issue,  unmixed  with  political  'complications  or 
considerations,  utterly,  hopelessly,  and  irretrievably 
broken  down.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  to  the  ad- 
visers of  the  prosecution  for  reconsidering  their  posi- 
tion. Their  case,  as  far  as  general  evidence  was  con- 
cerned, practically  came  to  an  end.  There  were  some 
witnesses  afterwards  called,  but  they  were  of  no 
serious  consequence.  Surely  they  must  have  felt- 
surely  the  experienced  advisers  who  are  here  appear- 
ing for  the  prosecution  must  have  felt — that  upon  the 
general  case  their  charges  had  by  their  own  extrava- 
gance broken  down — that  their  proof,  their  attempted 
proof,  had  fallen  immeasurably  short  of  the  enormously 
grave  accusations  they  had  advanced.  They  were  then 
afforded  an  opportunity — I  will  not  say  of  redeeming 
the  prestige  of  their  paper — but  an  opportunity  at 
least  of  showing  that  they  were  not  following  the 
r6le  of  rancorous,  pertinacious  persecutors  of  apolitical 
party.  They  might,  at  least,  have  retired,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,and  left  your  Lordships  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility to  pursue  the  inquiry  as  you  might  please. 
They  might,  at  least,  have  said  "  We  have  now 
broken  down  in  this  the  most  serious  part  of  the  case, 
and  we  will  retire  from  it,"  leaving  your  Lordships 
to  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  case.  Not  so,  however  ; 
the  vials  of  infamy  must  be  poured  out  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Irish  leaders  and  their  party  to  the  very  last 
drop,  to  the  very  dregs  ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  that  col- 
lapse, my  learned  friends  have  persevered — upon 
instructions  I  do  not  doubt  ;  I  am  not  stating  that 
they  had  a  free  hand  in  the  matter — and  no  generous 
attempt,  no  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  try,  even 
at  this  stage,  to  do  imperfect  justice  to  the  men  who 
have  been  so  foully  slandered.  I  have  some  more  to 
say,  but  not  very  much.  I  have  further  to  sum  up  to 
your  Lordships,  at  no  great  length,  the  evidence  that 
has  been  presented,  and,  having  examined  it  as 
fully  as  I  can  at  this  stage,  I  have  next  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  examine  that  evidence  in  contrast  with 
the  charges  which  have  here  teen  formulated  by  the 
prosecntion.  My  Lords,  I  would  ask  your  Lordships, 
if  I  might  do  so,  to  postpone    that  till  to-morrow.    I 
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do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  occupy  your  Lordships  at 
any  considerable  length  of  time  on  this  part  of  the 
case,  and,  if  it  meets  with  your  Lordships'  approval,! 
shall  be  glad  to  postpone  it  until  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Pbesident. — Certainly. 

The  Court  thereupon  adjourned  at  10,  minutes  past 
3  o'clock. 


FBIDAY,   APRIL  12. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  70th  sitting  to- 
day at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats. 
Sib  C.  Bussell,  resuming  his  address  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Pamelly  said, — ^We  have  endeavoured,  as  your 
Lordships  are  aware,  to  bring  before  you  in  some 
methodical  fashion  the  general  evidence  that  has  been 
produced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ;  and  we  have 
done  that  with  a  view  especially  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Court  to  such  portions  as  seem  to  be 
directly  in  support  of  the  allegations  against  members 
of  the  Irish  party  and  others.  I  have  now,  in  view  of 
that  evidence,  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  allow  me  to 
contrast  that  evidence,  its  weakness,  and  its  gene- 
rality, with  the  specific  weight  and  grievous  charges 
which  are  contained  in  the  libels  in  question.  My 
Lords,  we  have  endeavoured  to  condense  these  charges 
and  to  collect  them  under  nine  heads.  I  will  state 
these  charges  in  language  of  my  own,  and  then  read 
passages  of  the  libels  which  justify  my  allegations  of 
what  the  charges  are.  The  first  charge  is  this — that 
the  Land  League  leaders  deliberately  based  their  move- 
ments on  a  scheme  of  assassination  and  outrage.  This  is 
a  statement  of  a  very  seriouS^  charge  which  I  proceed 
to  justify.  In  the  article  headed,  "  A  Retrospect — 
Ireland,"  in  The  Times  of  March  7,  1887,  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  this  sentence  : — 

"  Murder  still  startles  the  casuist  and  the  doctrin- 
aire, and  we  charge  that  the  Land  League  chiefs  based 
their  movement  on  a  scheme  of  assassination^  carefully 
calculated  and  coolly  applied.  Be  the  '  ultimate  goal ' 
of  these  men  what  it  will,  they  are  content  to  march 
towards  it  in  company  with  murderers.  Murderers 
provide  their  funds,  murderers  share  their  inmost 
counsels,  murderers  have  gone  forth  from  the  League 
ofBees  to  set  their  bloody  work  afoot  and  have 
presently  returned  to  consult  the  '  constitutional 
leaders  '  on  the  advancement  of  the  cause." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  one  single  word  in  illustration 
of  what  that  means.  It  means  that  Mr.  Parnell, 
Mr.  Davitt,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  the  rest  were  deliberate 
parties  to  set  on  foot  a  scheme  of  assassination  care- 
fully calculated  and  coolly  applied,  and  that  the  perpe- 
trators and  enactors  of  these  schemes  of  assassination 
marched  straight  from  the  council  of  the  Land  League 
leaders,  and  then  presently  returned  and  stated  the 
result  of  their  actions.  •  The  charge  from  the  first  in 
its  essence  and  marrow  has  been  a  charge,  not  of  con- 
Btractive,  moral,  or  legal  responsibility  for  the  acts 
of  indiscreet  or  wicked  agents,  but  it  has  been  a  deli- 


berate charge — namely,  thtit  the  leaders  deliberately 
used  outrage  and  murder  as  means  by  which  their  poli- 
tical aims  were  to  be  attained.  That  view  is  further 
carried  out  by  reference  to  another  article,  which 
says : — 

"  There'are  plenty  of  authentic  utterances  fixing 
upon  prominent  members  of  the  Home  Rule  party  the 
guilt  of  direct  incitement  to  outrage  and  murder,  just 
as  there  are  declarations  placing  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  are  inspired  by  hatred  of  this  country,  and 
by  a  determination  to  '  destroy  the  last  link  that  keeps 
Ireland  bound  to  England.'  " 

Thus  your  Lordships  will  see  it  is  not  a  charge  of 
indiscretion,  of  making  speeches  at  times  and  in  cir- 
cumstances of  excitement,  which  ought  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  minds  of  the  leaders  greater  caution 
and  greater  self-restraint — it  is  a  charge  that  these 
authentic  utterances  were  made  by  a  Home  Rule 
party  to  be,  and  that  they  were,  direct  incitements  to 
murder.  Tliat  view  is  endorsed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  his  opening  statement  in  the  case  of 
"  O'Domiell  v.  Walter."  After  referring  to  one  of 
the  articles,  he  says  : — "  That  that  is  a  true  comment 
and  a  true  statement  of  what  the  work  of  the  organi- 
zation was  I  shall  proceed  to  prove  before  you  in  the 
coutse  of  my  case."  Again,  in  a  leading  article.  The 
Times  says  : — 

' '  Merely  to  have  his  revenge  upon  his  couniry^ien 
for  rejecting  his  advice,  and  to  prove  his  declaration 
that  all  other  business  shall  be  made  impossible  to 
be  no  idle  threat,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  are 
deliberately  allying  themselves  with  the  paid  agents 
of  an  organization  whose  ultimate  aim  is  plunder 
and  whose  ultimate  sanction  is  murder,  to  paralyze 
the  House  of  Commons  and  to  hand  Ireland  over  to 
social  and  financial  ruin." 

As  the  name  of  this  great  man  has  been  introduced  I 
will  make  a  passing  reference  to  him.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  have  seen  the  miserable  attempt  that  has 
been  made  by  the  authors  of  these  libels  to  eke  out 
their  charges  by  quotations  from  some  of  the  speeches 
of  this  eminent  man  and  some  of  his  former  col- 
leagues. It  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose  to  say  that 
your  Lordships  will  look  not  to  such  declarations,  but 
to  the  evidence  produced.  This  is  not  a  case  in 
which  judgment  is  to  be  formed  upon  the  utterances 
even  of  so  great  a  man  as  he,  to  whom  these  views 
are  attributed  in  this  case,  but  I  wish  to  note  that 
these  former  utterances  of  Mr.  Gladstone  are  used 
by  those  who  at  the  very  same  time  denounce  the 
policy  of  conciliation  introduced  by  him,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  which  policy  is  the  best  proof  and  the 
strongest  proof  that  could  be  given  that  his  later  view 
of  the  Irish  question,  and  of  the  attitude  and  conduct 
of  the  Irish  leaders  in  relation  to  that  question,  is 
founded  upon  a  broader,  and  juster,  and  more  correct 
source  of  information  than  those  he  had  previously 
possessed.  The  Times  article  headed  "  A  Study  in 
Contemporary  Conspiracy  "  says  : — 

"  We  have  seen  ho*  Mr.  Parnell's  '  constitutional 
organizatitjn  '  was  planned  by  Fenian  brains,  founded 
on  a  Fenian    loan,  and  reared  by  Fenian   bands  :  how 
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the  infernal  fabric  '  rose  like  an  exhalation  '  to  the 
sound  of  murderous  oratory  ;  how  assassins  guarded  iz 
about,  and  enforced  the  high  decrees  of  the  secret 
conclave  within  by  the  bullet  and  the  knife.  Of 
that  conclave  to-day,  three  members  sit  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  ;  four  are  fugitives  from  the  law  ; 
against  one  a  true  bill  for  murder  stands  recorded"; 
all  the  exiles  consort  with  professed  assassins  since 
their  flight.  It  remains  to  show  that  the  '  distin- 
guished representatives  '  at  home  have  continuously 
maintained  their  relations  with  the  murderers  who  fled 
and  the  murderers  who  harbour  them." 
By  reference  to  another  article  your  Lordships  will 
see  that  three  members  of  Parliament  referred  to  as 
members  of  the  conclave  are  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Sex- 
ton, and  Mr.  A.  O'Connor.  Then  they  proceed  to 
point  out  the  others — ^Boyton,  against  whom  there  is 
no  proof  from  beginning  to  end — Sheridan,  against 
•  whom  there  is  no  proof,  except  the  evidence  of  Delaney , 
■and  this — which  is  no  proof  in  point  of  law — ^that 
the  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill  against  him — Egan, 
against  whom  there  is  no  proof  except  the  evidence 
of  the  man  Beach  or  Le  Caron,  and  except  that  h6 
went  to  America — Brennan,  against  whom  there  is  no 
proof  at  all  except  the  statement  of  Delaney,  proved 
by  the  dates  to  be  false,  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
Invincible  conspiracy,  when  in  fact  he  was  in  prison 
from  May  23,  1881,  to  June  16,  1882,  or  from  nearly 
six  months  before  the  initiation  of  this  foul  con- 
spiracy until  one  month  after  the  tragedy.  Another 
article  says  : — 

"  The  whole  conspiracy,  whether  carried  on  by 
mealy-mouthed  gentlemen  who  sit  at  London  dinner 
tables,  or  by  the  fiends  who  organize  arson  and 
murder,  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  paid  out  of  the 
same  purse,  it  is  worked  by  the  same  men,  it  is 
directed  to  the  same  ends,  it  is  inspired  by  one 
universal  spirit  of  hatred  to  this  country,  and  deter- 
mination, if  possible,  to  bring  about  complete  separa- 
tion. Whether  the  money  goes  to  pay  supporters 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Parliament  or  to  equip  despera- 
does for  outrage  in  English  towns  is  a  mere  matter  of 
tactics.  The  same  men  whine  about  their  moderate 
desires  when  the  British  public  is  to  be  deceived,  and 
utter  the  most  truculent  threats  when  their  own  con- 
federates are  to  be  encouraged." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney-General  meant 
this  as  a  milder  form  of  conveying  these  grievous 
accusations.  It  is  not  so,  for  it  is  a  statement  that 
these  men  did  not  do  these  things  themselves,  bat  sent 
others  to  do  it  for  them,  because,  of  course,  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  directly  connected  with  it.  Those, 
my  Lords,  are  the  portions  of  the  libels  which  justify 
the  general  charges  made,  and  now  I  will  ask  your 
Lordships  to  consider  this.  I  dealt  with  the  letters 
yesterday,  and  I  felt  when  I  was  doing  so  that  I  was 
indeed  flogging  a  dead  horse  ;  but  taking  away  the 
letters  is  taking  away  the  foundation  upon  which  rests 
the  greater  part  .of  those  charges  which  I  have  now 
dealt  with.  Where  is  the  evidence  which,  if  your 
Lordships  were  sitting  in  a  criminal  court — and  this 
is,  in  truth,  a  criminal  charge,  which  would  be 
followed  by  the  painful  consequences  of  deprivation 
of  life  and  liberty-'any  one  of  your  Lordships   would 


think  would  justify  even  a  case  to  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  jury  upon  these  charges  ?  Let 
me  remind  you  that  when  these  libels  were  penned 
Mr.  Le  Caron  or  Beach's  evidence  was,  I  presume, 
unknown  to  the  gentlemen  of  The  Times.  I  do  not 
suggest,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  for  if  I  did  I 
should  state  it  broadly,  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  in  confidential  communication  with  Mr. 
MacDonald.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Beach  is  a  deus  ex 
machind,  or  rather  a  diabolus  ex  machind,  who,  dis- 
gusted with  the  impotent  manner  in  which  the  case  is 
presented,  comes  forward  of  his  own  accord  during 
the  sittings  of  the  Commission.  His  whole  story  is 
no  evidence  against  Mr.  Parnell,  except  so  far  as  you 
can  place  reliance  upon  his  account  of  the  scope, 
measure,  and  character  of  the  interview  which 
he  alleged  he  had  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  May, 
1881.  May  I  in  passing  say  this — first,  that  Le  Caron 
does  not  allege  that  at  the  time  of  the  interview  he 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Parnell  or  mentioned  as  being 
in  any  sense  connected  with  any  secret  or  unconstitu- 
tional organization  ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  does  not 
allege  that  at  that  time  the  secret  organization  with 
wbicb  he  was  connected  had,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
adopted  the  policy  of  dynamite  ?  I  have  endeavoured, 
and  I  hope  have  succeeded  in  showing  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  whole  current  of  his  communications  to 
this  country  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the 
state  of  things,  in  its  main  features,  which  he  desires 
to  put  forward.  The  next  charge  is  that  the  leaders, 
by  their  own  speeches  and  those  of  their  supporters, 
directly  incited  the  people  to  outrage  and  took  no 
steps  by  speech  or  comment  to  prevent  or  condemn 
outrage.  That,  your  Lordships  will  understand,  is  our 
language  in  classifying  the  second  head  of  the 
charges.  My  justification  for  putting  it  in  that  form 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  Attorney- 
General  in  "  O'Donnell  v.  Walter."  He  there  says  :— ■ 
"  I  shall  put  before  you  evidence  of  the  infamous 
speeches,  directly  inciting  to  outrage  and  crime, 
that  were  being  made  by  these  men — sometimes 
by  the  leaders  themselves,  at  other  times  in 
their  presence  ;  and  on  not  one  single  occasion 
do  we  find  the  slightest  expression  directed  to 
diverting  the  minds  of  the  people  from  outrage." 
Then  again  he  says — "  During  the  whole  period  of 
these  years  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  single 
speech  among  the  thousands  delivered  in  which  any 
one  of  these  men  deprecated  outrage."  In  his  open- 
ing statement  before  this  Commission  the  Attorney« 
General  said  : — "  They,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
never  denounced  these  outrages  or  took  any  steps  to 
put  an  end  to  this,  which  was,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
structed, one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrannies  that  ever 
existed  in  any  country  in  the  history  of  the  world.'* 
Later  on  he  says: — "No  single  step  is  taken  to 
denounce  the  crimes  or  those  guilty  of  any  of  tha 
outrages."  Let  me  remind  your  Lordships  that  tha 
evidence  is  entirely  the  other  way,  beginning  witl» 
the  circular  in  December,  1880,  followed  by  anothet*. 
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circular,  and  then  followed  by  some  30  speeches  im- 
mediately after  that  circular,  and  continued  by  Mr. 
Farnell  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  February, 
1881,  and  followed  by  the  Tolume  of  speeches  by 
various  of  the  Irish  leaders,  with  which  I  need  not 
now  trouble  your  Lordships  in  detail.  I  will  only  say 
that,  notwithstanding  the  interest  I  felt  in  Irish 
politics,  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  these 
speeches  until  they  were  brought  to  my  notice,  and  I 
daresay  many  persons  with  equal  sources  of  informa- 
tion were  in  a  like  position.  In  view  of  the  evidence 
called  for  The  Times,  in  view  of  the  evidence  of  the 
reporter  O'Malley,  who  has  reported  200  meetings, 
and  who  has  told  your  Lordships  that  with  hardly  an 
exception  at  these  meetings  there  was  an  appeal  by 
the  chairman  or  some  of  the  speakers  to  the  people  to 
abstain  from  crime,  I  think  your  Lordships  will  be  of 
opinion  that  the  charge  falls  to  the  ground.  Your 
Lordships  will  remember  that  there  was  a  shorthand 
reporter  named  Irwin,  who  gave  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  What  is  the  third  charge  ?  Again,  I  will  use 
my  own  language.  It  is  that,  if  at  any  time  any  of 
the  leaders  have  verbally  condemned  or  discouraged 
outrage  and  crime,  their  language  was  insincere  and 
hypocritical.  In  his  opening  statement,  after  saying 
that  no  attempts  were  made  to  discourage  crime,  the 
Attorney-General  proceeds  thus  : — "  My  Lord,  I  also 
ask  your  Lordship  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
system  and  not  an  accidental  effusion  of  acts  of 
violence  by  any  agents  who  were  beyond  the  control 
of  a  central  body.  It  was  an  organized  conspiracy." 
The  article  to  which  I  have  previously  referred  pro- 
ceeds thus  : — 

"  It  may  well  be  that  at  certain  moments  the  mur- 
der of  landlords  and  tenants  is  honestly  discouraged  by 
the  League  and  the  gentlemen  who  do  its  work  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  at  certain  moments  it  is 
desirable  not  to  run  the  risk — though  it  is  one  which 
Mr.  Parnell  almost  contemptuously  disregards — of 
rousing  the  apathetic  people  of  this  country.  The 
League,  like  other  organizations,  has  to  moderate 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  its  subordinates.  Ac  the  present 
moment,  for  example,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  alarm 
the  diminished  party  that  still  adheres  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. They  want  very  much  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  the  head  lof  a  constitutional  agitation,  that 
he  is  quite  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  nation,  and  that  he 
has  no  desire  whatever  for  separation.  These  tasks 
must  be  made  as  easy  for  them  as  possible,  hence 
murder  is  verbally  discouraged,  and  Mr.  Parnell 
judiciously  drops  the  inspiriting  language  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  address  to  his  brother  conspirators  when 
dollars  are  required." 

A  leading  article  says  : — "  On  this  occasion  Davitt 
'  repudiated  outrage  or  assassination  as  a  means  of 
helping  Ireland.'  Ten  days  later  he  met  the  chiefs  of 
the  assassination  party  in  conference  at  Astor-house. 
On  Davitt's  motion  they  resolved  to  form  an  Irish 
confederation  with  Mr.  Pamell'g  assistance."  So  in 
opening  before  this  Commission  the  Attorney-General 
makes  a  similar  reference  to  Mr.  Farnell,  and  seeks 
to  sustain  it  by  reference  to  Mr.  Pamell's  conduct  on 
the  occasion  of  the  denunciatory  manifesto  following 


the  Phcenix  Park  murders.  The  Attorney-General  was 
instructed  to  say  : — "  My  Lords,  it  will  be  proved 
before  you  by  Captain  O'Shea  that  Mr.  Parnell 
objected  to  sign  that  document,  and  only  signed  it  under 
the  necessities  of  the  case  and  objected  to  its  terms." 
Captain  O'Shea  was  called  into  the  box  and  said  that 
was  not  true.  On  our  side  witnesses  who  have  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  will  tell  your  Lordships  of  the 
state  of  absolute  prostration  into  which  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  colleagues  were  thrown  by  the  news  of  that 
dastardly  blow,  struck  not  merely  at  the  lives  of  two 
men,  but  at  the  policy  they  represented.  As  I  have 
mentioned  Captain  O'Shea's  name,  let  me  remind 
your  Lordships  of  what  he  said  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Pamell's  attitude  in  relation  to  these  murders.  He 
is  asked  ; — 

"  You  believed  these  men  were  opposed  to  his 
policy  ? — Of  course  if  his  policy  was  not  dynamite 
and  they  came  over  with  dynamite,  of  course  they 
were  opposed  to  his  policy. 

"  And  you  believed  that  he  was  so  opposed  ? — That 
Mr.  Parnell  was  opposed  to  dynamite  ? 

"  Yes  ? — Most  certainly,  as  I  have  said. 

"  And  to  outrage  ? — And  to  outrage. 

"  You  were  perfectly  confident  that  he  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  follow  out  his  agitation  on  constitutional 
lines  ? — Certainly.  I  can  go  even  farther,  if  it  is  any 
advantage  to  you,  in  that." 

Then  a  little  later  he  refers  to  the  forged  letters, 
which,  he  says,  came  upon  him  as  a  startling  surprise. 
My  Lords,  the  fourth  charge  is  this,  that  no  other 
cause  has  been  or  could  be  suggested  for  the  crime  in 
Ireland  from  and  after  1879  except  the  agitation  of 
the  Land  League  and  the  speeches  of  its  leaders.  In 
opening  the  case  to  your  Lordships  the  Attorney- 
General  said  : — "  The  outrages  numbered  literally 
thousands,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  can  only  be  traced  to  Land  League  agitation." 
Later  on  he  said  : — "  No  apparent  cause  of  any  sort 
or  kind  has  ever  been  suggested  or  can  ever  be  sug- 
gested, with  all  the  ingenuity  of  my  learned  friend 
and  those  who  assist  him,  for  this  extraordinary  out- 
burst of  crime  excepting,  the  agitation  of  the  Land 
League,  which  had  been  started  in  the  autumn  of  1879 
and  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  years  1880 
and  1881."  In  view  of  the  historical  argument  with 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  trouble  your  Lordships 
at  very  considerable  length,!  need  not,  I  think,  make 
any  further  answer  to  that  charge.  Your  Lordships 
will  judge  how  misinstructed  the  Attorney-General 
must  have  been  when  he  made  it.  I  have  shown  how 
there  was  recurrent  distress  and  withrecurrent  distress 
there  was  recurrent  crime,  always  springing  from  the 
same  causes,  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  relation  to  those  who  had  the  proprietary 
rights.  The  fifth  charge  was  that  the  funds  of  the 
Land  League  were  habitually  used  to  pay  for  outrage, 
and  were  used  to  procure  the  escape  of  criminals  from 
justice.  In  a  leading  article  is  the  following  : — 
"  But  the  fact  is  clear,  however  it  be  accounted  for, 
that  several  months  after  he  resigned  the  treasurership 
he  had  funds  in  hand  to  enable  his  fellow-criminals  in 
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the  Phoenix  Park  murder  plot  to  escape  to  America." 
My  Lords,  I  haye  already  shown  your  Lordships  that 
there  is  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  sufficient  to  aifect 
the  meanest  of  God's  creatures  against  Egan  in  the 
relation  in  which  he  is  spoken  of — a  fellow  criminal 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  plot.  Again,  "  On 
February  18,  1883,  his  sister-in-law  had  returned  from 
Ireland  with  £200  from  Egan  to  enable  the  whole 
gang  to  escape  to  America,  and  after  Mrs.  Byrne's 
discharge  from  custody  Egan  made  her  a  further  grant 
of  money."  Of  any  of  those  statements — I  ask  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong — there  is  not  one  tittle  of 
evidence  before  the  Court.  I  want  to  know  who 
were  the  witnesses  who  gave  this  information — 
if  there  was  information — which  justified  the 
writer  of  these  libels  in  making  such  a  serious 
charge.  Was  The  Times,  even  at  that  early  day, 
in  communication  with  secret  informers,  who  were 
giving  them  information  for  payment,  but  who 
were  found  to  be  utterly  unproducible  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit,  so  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  substantiate  the  grave  charges  brought  forward  on 
their  testimony  ?  Tn  addressing  this  Commission,  the 
Attorney-General  refers  to  payments,  not  for  excep- 
tional expenses,  but  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Then  comes  a  passage  with  which  I  must 
trouble  your  Lordships  : — "  I  think  it  will  appear 
that  an  emissary  of  the  Land  League — an  agent  of  the 
Land  League — used  to  get  money  from  the  treasurer, 
from  Biggar,  or  Brennan,  or  Egan,  or  any  officials 
who  niight  be  there  in  charge — and  used  to  take  down 
£20  or  £30  into  a  district  and  then  distribute  it 
locally  to  the  men  who  were  to  carry  out  the  out- 
rages." Where  is  there  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  that  ?  The  justification  that  the  Attorney- 
General  and  those  who  instructed  him  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  had  in  their  minds  was  the  forged 
letters.  But,  so  far  as  the  evidence  in  this  case  is 
concerned,  I  look  with  some  curiosity  to  the  time 
when  the  Attorney-General  comes  to  grapple  with 
these  statements,  to  see  the  course  which  he  will 
feel  himself  compelled  to  take  with  reference  to 
them.  The  sixth  charge  is  this,  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Kilmainham  negotiations,  Mr.  Parnell  knew  that 
Sheridan  and  Boyton  had  been  organizing  outrage, and, 
therefore,  wished  to  use  them  to  put  down  outrage. 
My  Lords,  in  the  official  report  of  the  second  day  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Attorney-General  used  this  language  : — 

"  And  whatever  your  Lordships'  view  may  be  as  to 
the  condition  or  ease  with  which  communications 
passed  upon  one  side  of  the  walls  of  Kilmainham  to 
the  other,  you  will,  I  think,  have  no  doubt  upon  the 
evidence  which  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  you  that 
Mr.  Parnell  knew  perfectly  well  not  only  that  the 
outrages  had  taken  place,  not  only  that  the  outrages 
had  followed  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  from  the 
speeches  that  had  been  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Land  League,  but  knew  the  persons  who  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  those  out- 
rages, and  I  particularly  wish  to  make  myself  clear 
with  regard   to  that  matter.     I  have  mentioned  that 


Sheridan  was  one  of  the  persons  ,who  was  the  chief 
organizer  in  the  west,  and  Boyton  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  was  the  chief  organizer  in  Leinster." 
Again  I  pause,  and  ask  where  in  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  evidence,  extending  over  a  period  of  some  60 
days,  or  nearly  so,  excluding  of  course  the  five  or  six 
days  wl^joh  the  Attorney-General  took  in  his  opening 
speech,  I  am  to  find  one  scintilla  of  evidence  of  out- 
rages organized  by  Sheridan  in  the  west  or  by  Boyton 
in  the  east  of  Ireland.  I  say  that  there  is  none, 
^  Further  on  the  Attorney-General,  foreshadowing  the 
evidence  which  he  was  instructed  that  Captain  O'Shea 
«would  give,  says  : —  • 

"  It  is  what  I  may  call  additional  proof  in  regard 
to  those  particular  individuals,  and,  my  Lord,  most 
important,  because,  if  what  passed  between  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  the  witness  I  shall  call  -be  true,  undoubtedly 
he  knew  that  Sheridan  had  been  actively  and 
intimately  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  outrages  in 
the  west  ;  that  Boyton  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  outrages  in  Leinster  ;  that  Egan  had 
been  supplying  the  funds  with  which  outrages  had 
been  promoted,  not  only  in thoseplaces  but  elsewhere." 
So  much  for  the  sixth  head  of  charge.  The  seventh 
head  of  charge  is  this  : — "  That  the  Invincibles 
were  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  and  were 
organized  and  paid  by  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League."  This  is  what  the  Attorney-General  said  in 
reference  to  this  charge  :— 

"  That  the  Invincible  party,  or  I  will  say  the  Out- 
rage  Party  of  the  Land  League,  were  prepared  to 
threaten,  aye,  to  do  violence  it  may  be  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  because  he  had  denounced  them,  and  thereby 
might  cause  a  revolution  of  feeling  among  the 
inflamed  Irish  people,  whose  minds  were  excited  by 
what  had  gone  before,  against  these  very  perpetrators' 
of  these  outrages.  .  .  .  The  result  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
action  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  to 
repudiate  the  action  of  this  Land  League  body,  by 
which  I  mean  the  body  who  were  capable  of  these 
outrages.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  the  position  of 
Mr.  Parnell  was  one  of  very  great  danger.  .  .  . 
You  will  learn  from  the  libel  when  I  come  to  read  it 
that  Mr.  Parnell  did  state  that  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders  in  his  opinion  proceeded  from  some  other 
organization.  It  may  be  that  that  is  a  matter  which 
you  will  have  to  take  into  your  consideration,  but, 
having  regard  to  what  1  have  told  you  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  about  Egan,  Brennan,  and  the  men  who 
were  convicted,  I  think  you  will  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  organization  from  which  those  Phcenix  Park 
murders  proceeded." 

Then,  my  Lords,  in  this  connexion  comes  in  the  only 
ground,  the  rotten  ground,  which  has  given  way 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  shape 
of  the  forged  letter  of  the  25th<of  October,  1881.  The 
Attorney-General  says  :—"  You  will  not  fail  to  note 
the  coincidence  in  November,  1881,  of  the 
letter  of  Egan's  from  Paris  sending  £200  to  him 
when  value  was  to  be  given  for  their  money." 
I  beg  your  Lordships  to  remember  that,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Delaney,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  the  Invincible  conspiracy  first  gathered  a  head 
in  Ireland  in  1881.  And  your  Lordships  will  see  how 
the  charge  is  woven  into  the  forged  letters, because  tho 
Attomev-General,  having  made  the  broad  statement  in 
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reference  to  the  Bgan-Carey  letter  of  October,  1881 — 
quite  rightly  and  justly  if  the  letters  had  been 
genuine — said  :^ 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  evidence  which  I  shall 
he  able  to  lay  before  you,  that  Mr.  Parnell  knew 
perfectly  well  not  only  that  outrages  had  taken  place 
and  that  outrages  had  followed  the  various  speeches 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Land  League,  but  knew 
that  these  persons  had  been  instrumental  in  organizing 
outrage.  I  wish  to  make  myself  clear  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  I  have  mentioned  that  Sheridan  was  one 
of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  west,  and  BOyton  one  of 
the  persons  who  organized  in  Leinster." 

« 
Does  not  this  show  that   the   letters  were  forged  so  as 

to  fit  in  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Land  League 
were  parties  to  the  atrocious  murders  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  ?  My  learned  friend  quite  properly  reminds  me 
that  that  letter  was  in  the  second  batch  of  letters 
bought  by  The  Times,  and  that  therefore  it  was  forged 
to  supply  the  demands  of  political  appetite  for  more 
libels  of  this  kind  to  support  the  general  libels 
previously  published.  Then,  my  Lords,  we  come  to 
the  awful  scene  of  the  Phosnix  Park  murcjers.  Then 
we  have  the  further  reference  to  the  Egan  letter  of 
the  nth  of  March  :— 

"  Dear  Sir, — As  I  understand  your  letter,  which 
reached  me  to-day,  you  cannot  act  as  directed  unless 
I  forward  you  money  by  Monday's  post.  Well,  here 
is  £50,  more  if  required.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, what  you  suggest  would  not  be  entertained. — 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  Patrick  Egan." 

Then  your  Lordships  will  recollect  in  connexion  with 
this  connexion  the  letter  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  contributions  to  the  "  A  "  fund,  in  which  the 
initial  letter  of  the  man  Mullett,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  atrocious  scene  in  the  Phoenix  Park, 
is  introduced,  designed — skilfully  and  wickedly  de- 
signed—by  means  of  these  forged  documents,  to  show 
complicity  with  this^crime  by  the  Land  League.  The 
Attorney-General  had  referred  to  Patrick  Egan  as  the 
man  who  had  hinted  to  the  Invincibles  that  "  talk 
would  not  open  the  gates  of  Kilmainham."  Where  is 
the  authority  for  that  statement  ?  Where  is  there  one 
tittle  of  evidence  in  the  case,  coming  I  care  not 
from  tainted  or  untainted  source,  which  offers  the 
slightest  shadow  of  foundation  for  that  statement,  or 
to  show  where  The  Times  got  their  information  from  ? 
Because  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  was  a 
deliberate  coinage  out  of  their  own  brain.  There 
has  been  no  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  The  Times  to 
show  where  they  got  that  information  from.  Your 
Lordships  will  recollect  that  in  relation  to  the  Egan- 
Carey  letters  there  was  one  circumstance  especially 
adding  to  that  volume  of  circumstances  which  ought 
even  more  to  have  put  The  Times  on  their  guard,  it 
thoy  were  not  wholly  blinded  by  the  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship and  carried  away  by  the  desire  to  injure  political 
opponents,  and  that  was  this.  It  was  public  informa- 
tion—it  was  publicly  known — that  a  search  had  been 
made  at  Carey's  house,  and  that  two  genuine  letters 
from  Patrick  Egan  to    Carey   had   been   found  by  the 


police.    Those  letters  have  been  pro  uced  before  your 
Lordships,  and  they  are  perfectly  innocent,  perfectly 
harmless.    Surely,    when   in   1887 — years   after   that 
search  and  after  the  trial,  years  after  the  conviction 
of  the  men  engaged  in  that  atrocious  plot,  when  there 
was  nothing  forthcoming  from  any  quarter  pointing  to 
the  complicity  of  Egan  in  that  plot — surely  it  ought  to 
have  put  The  Times  on  its   guard  to  inquire  as  to  the 
source  from  which  this  letter  had  been  obtained,  and 
how,  if  it  was   addressed  to   Carey,  did  it  escape  the 
search  of  the  police,  and  how  it  had  got  into  the  hands 
from  which  it  reached  The  Times.  But  again,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  there  was  no  inquiry.  Eyes  were 
deliberately  shut   against  inquiry    into  the  history  of 
these  forgeries.  Further  onthe  Attorney-General  says  :— 
' '  Eef erring  to  the  facsimile  letter   which    was  pub- 
lished with  the  articles  from  which  I  have  just  read 
paragraphs,  it  is  believed  to   be  addressed  to  Egan  in 
order  to  pacify  the  wrath    of    his    subordinate  instru- 
ments in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders."    And  in   a  lead- 
ing article  of  the  ISth'of  June,  1887,  The  Times  s&jb: 
— "  But  the  fact   is   clear,  however    it   be   accounted 
for,  that  several   months   after  he  (Egan)  resigned  the 
treasurership  he    had    funds    in    hand    to    enable    his 
fellow  criminals  in  the  Phoenix  Park   murder  plot  to 
escape  to  America."    That  statement  is  wholly  with-, 
out  foundation.     I   suppose  that   it   was   on  this  basis 
that    the    Attorney-General    felt    himself   justified  in 
"  O'Donnell    v.    Walter"    in  insinuating  that  these 
letters  were  received  from  and  addressed  to  confede- 
rates of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasoni 
why  in  these   days    of  dynamite  and   assassination  he 
could  not  expose  those  men  to  the]  dangers  that  would 
result  from  explanation.     My  Lords,  the  eighth  charge 
— and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  last  one— is  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell was  intimate  with  the   leading  Invincibles,  that 
he  probably  learned  from  them  what  they  were  about 
when    he    was    released    on   parole  in    1882,  that  he 
recognized  the   Phoenix  Park    murders  as  their  handi- 
work, and,  knowing  it  to  be  theirs  and  partly  in  fear 
of   his    own   safety,    he     secretly  revoked    the   con- 
demnation    of    acts     which     he    thought   it    proper 
policy  publicly  to   denounce.    The  Attorney-General 
in   referring    to   this    matter   before    your  Lordships 
thought  it  prudent  to  try  and  tone  down  the  weight  of 
the  charge  which  The  Times  had  made  directly  against 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Justin   M'Carthy,  and  some    others. 
The    Attorney-General    says  : — "  It   is  no  part  of  my 
case  to  suggest,  nor  do  I  propose  to  give  any  evidence 
to    suggest,  that    prior  " — your    Lordships  will   mark 
the  distinction  drawn—"  to  the  Phoenix   Park  murders 
Mr.  Parnell  had  any  knowledge  of  such  murders  being 
contemplated."     My  Lords,  I  prefer  in  this  matter  to 
take  what  The  Times  said  and  what  The  Times  wrote, 
and  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  say  what  was  the  meaning 
which    The  Times  intended  its  readers  to  adopt.    In 
the  article  of  March  10,  1887,  The  Times  says  :— 

"  Mr.  Parnell  was  liberated  on  parole  on  April  10, 
1882,  to  attend  his  nephew's  funeral  in  Paris.  He 
was  late  for  the  funeral,  but  he  passed  several  days 
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in  Paris  and  in  London.  Messrs.  Bgan,  Sexton,  and 
Healy  happened  to  be  in  the  French  capital,  while 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  League  in  this 
country  (under  its  then  alias  of  The  National 
Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain),  went  cat 
to  meet  the  Irish  mail  at  Willesden  the  evening  of 
their  leader's  release.  Mr.  Frank  Byrne,  indeed, 
'  was  the  first  to  enter  the  compartment  and  greet  Mr. 
Parnell,  whom  he  warmly  shook  by  the  band.  That 
gentleman  appeared  delighted  at  seeing  him, 
and  expressing  {sic)  his  satisfaction  at  meeting 
him.'  {Freeman's  Journal,  April  11,  1882.)  But  Mr. 
Parnell  had  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  inform- 
ing his  friends  in  both  cities  that  his  parole  bound 
him  to  refrain  from  politics.  His  honour,  indeed, 
was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  most  exhaustive  discus- 
sion of  all  pending  transactions  between  the  confede- 
rates. The  heads  of  Mr.  Paruell's  several  organiza- 
tions were  at  hand.  They  had  many  vital  secrets  on 
their  minds.  They  had  every  facility  for  private  con- 
ference with  their  chief.  All  of  them  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  a  chivalrous  regard  for  truth.  But  on 
the  24th  Mr.  Parnell  returned  to  Kilmainham,  his 
pledge,  we  are  assured,  inviolate  in  letter  and  in 
spirit.  He  had  his  reward.  He  was  definitely  re- 
leased on  May  2,  and  hastened  to  London  with  his 
liberated  lieutenants.  On  Saturday,  May  6,  he 
escorted  Michael  Davitt  from  Portland  Prison  to 
town.  AtVauxhallthe  chiefs  were  met  by  Mr.  Frank 
Byrne  and  other  favoured  disciples.  The  same  even- 
ing Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Thomas  Burke 
were  stabbed  with  amputating  kniyes  in  the  Phcenix 
Park.  The  knives  were  brought  to  Dublin  for  the 
purpose  by  a  woman,  whom  one  of  the  principal 
assassins  believed  to  be  Frank  Byrne's  wife.  The 
shock  to  the  public  conscience  was  tremendous.  On 
the  Sunday  Davitfc  drew  up  a  manifesto  recording  his 
own  horror  and  that  of  his  co-signatories,  Messrs. 
Parnell  and  Dillon,  at  the  deed.  The  same  day  Mr. 
J.  E.  Redmond,  M.P.,  spoke  at  Manchester.  He, 
too,  condemned  the  Chief  Secretary's  murder.  But 
it  is  a  point  of  high  significance,  noted  at  the  time, 
that  at  this  meeting  '  no  reference  whatever  was 
made  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burke.'  Not  less  curious 
is  the  prescience  which  enabled  Mr.  Parnell  to  assure 
a  representative  of  the  France  that  '  the  crime  was 
neither  organized  nor  executed  by  the  Fenians.  .  .  . 
but  by  assassins  who  may,  I  think,  be  members  of 
some  association  much  more  extreme.'  " 
My  Lords,  I  reject  the  gloss  which  the  Attorney- 
General  has  attempted  to  put  upon  that  passage .  No 
man  who  hears  me — and  I  care  not  what  any  other 
roan  besides  your  Lordships  thinks — can  doubt  what 
that  passage  meant  ;  it  meant  to  level  at  the  heads  of 
the  men  mentioned  the  charge  that  they  had  fore- 
knowledge that  the  others  had  taken,  and  were  tak- 
ing, an  active  part  in  these  most  atrocious  crimes. 
In  the  Blue-book  will  be  found  a  letter,  signed  X, 
which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  March  24,  1887,  in 
which  it  is  pointed  out  that — 

"No  reference  was  made,  as  well  as  I  remember,  to 
a  document  which  proves  conclusively  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell was  in  direct  political  connexion  with  three  of  • 
the  most  infamous  of  the  gang  of  murderers  known  as 
the  Invincibles." 

My  Lords,  will   it  be   believed  that  that  had  relation 
to  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  an 


amnesty  to  be  granted  by  tlie  Crown  for  the  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody  and  suffering  in  respect  of 
the  Fenian  movement  of  1865-7  and  to  an  address  of 
welcome  to  Mr.  Davitt  upon  his  release  from  prison? 
Will  it  be  believed  that  it  had  reference  to  a  move- 
ment instituted  openly  and  having  at  its  head  Isaac 
Butt  and  citizens  of  the  highest  respectability  in  Ire- 
laud,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Fenian  movement 
at  all,  but  who  were  joining  in  this  prayer  to  the 
Crown  for  mercy  ?  Then,  my  Lords,  we  have  a  refer- 
ence to  the  facsimile  letter.  The  Times  says  in  an 
article  dated  April  18,  1887  :— 

' '  We  particularly  direct  attention  to  the  erasure  in 
the  manuscript  as  undesigned  evidence  of  authen- 
ticity, and  should  any  question  be  raised  as  to  the 
body  of  the  letter  being  in  another  handwriting,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  adduce  proof  that  this  peculiarity 
is  quite  consistent  with  its  genuine  character." 
My  Lords,  in  reference  to  that  article  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  in  "  O'Donnell 
V.  Walter,"  says — "  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  a  more  gross  libel  was  never  written  of 
any  public  man  than  this  which  I  am  now  reading  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Parnell."  I  agree  with  the  At- 
torney-General and  I  adopt  his  language  and  his  de- 
scription of  that  article.  I  now  come  to  the  last 
charge  that  "  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1883,  by  an  opportune  remittance  enabled  Byrne  to 
escape  from  justice  to  France  before  the  warrant  for 
his  arrest  reached  Scotland-yard."  That  was  repeated 
in  a  leading  article,  with  this  addition  : — "  That  he 
should  have  supplied  Byrne  with  funds  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  tone  and  purport  of  his  letter  on 
the  Phoenix  Park  murders."  And  again  in  another 
article  they  say  : — 

"  The  question,  however,  is  not  one  of  opinion,  but 
of  fact.  If  Mr.  Parnell  supplied  Byrne  with  money 
to  leave  the  country  in  January,  1883,  the  significance 
of  the  action  cannot  be  obscured  by  any  casuistic  sub- 
tleties or  argumentative  sleight-of-hand." 
I  quite  agree  in  that.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  at  last 
come  to  a  definite  and  specific  charge  which  can  be 
definitely  and  Specifically  met.  The  letters  formed 
one  definite  and  specific  charge,  and  this  forms  one 
definite  and  specific  charge.  I  will  shortly  give  the 
history  of  this  charge  by  reference  to  contemporaneous 
written  records  and  contemporaneous  letters.  Your 
Lordships  will  remember  the  statement  of  Mulqueeny, 
which- 1  may  refer  to  as  introductory  to  this  part  of 
the  case — namely,  that  the  English  branch  of  the 
organization  was  frequently  supplied  with  funds  from 
the  Irish  branch — that  Frank  Byrne  was  the  secretary 
of  the  English  branch,  and  had  no  connexion  with 
Ireland  ;  that  Frank  Byrne,  as  the  secretary,  was  the 
person  who  paid  the  liabilities  of  the  English  branch 
and  employed  the  organizers  of  the  League.  There 
was  a  meetiug  of  the  executive  of  the  Land  and 
Labour  League  of  Great  Britain  held  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1882,  at  Palace-chambers,  when  the 
following  minute  appears  to  have  been  entered  in  the 
books  : — 

"  A   letter   from   the   general  secretary  was  read. 
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stating  that  he  was  still  unfit  to  return  to  business, 
and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  executive  to  its 
financial  position,  there  being  onlya  sum  of  £1  6s.  Id. 
on  hand,  if  the  vote  asked  for  at  present  meeting 
would  be  adopted,  and  that  very  little  money  would 
come  in  during  the  holidays,  while  the  ordinary 
expenses  would  still  be  running,  and  that  a  printing 
account  of  £23  was  due.  He  advised  an  application 
to  the  Irish  National  lieagae,  through  Mr.  Parnell, 
for  an  advance  to  cover  present  requirements.  The 
secretary  also  suggested  an  adjournment  of  a  fortnight 
to  cover  the  Christmas  holidays. 

"  At  this  meeting  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cronin, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  resolved  (Mr.  J.  Cavell 
only  dissenting), — '  That  the  executive  instruct  the 
secretary  to  apply,  through  Mr.  Parnell,  to  the  Irish 
National  League  for  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet 
our  immediate  requirements.' 

"  At  meeting  of  executive  held  December  29  the 
following  entry  appears  on  the  minutes  : — '  The 
general  secretary  wrote  that  he  was  still  unfit  to 
return  to  his  duties,  and  that  he  had  written  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  making  application  for  an  advance  of  £100, 
to  which  he  had  received  no  reply.'  " 
Now,  my  Lords,  the  next  document  I  have  to  refer  to 
is  a  letter  of  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  from  Frank 
Byrne  to  Mr.  Parnell.  This  letter  has  been  disclosed 
to  the  prosecution,  who  have  seen  it  or  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  wrote  to  you  a  fortnight  since,  ask- 
ing an  advance  from  the  Irish  National  League  of 
£100  for  the  purposes  of  our  organization.  This  letter 
Mr.  M'Sweeney  tells  me  you  have  not  received,  and, 
as  the  matter  is  pressing,  I  now  beg  to  bring  it  under 
your  notice.  At  a  meeting  of  the  central  executive, 
held  on  Friday,  December  15  last,  I  was  instructed 
to  apply  to  the  Irish  National  League,  through  Mr. 
Parnell,  M.P.,  for  the  advance  of  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  meet  present  requirements.  Less  than 
£100  will  be  of  little  use  for  that  purpose.  Our 
liabilities  are  pressing,  including  rent  due  last  quarter, 
being  upwards  of  £100.  This  state  of  things  is  partly 
due  to  the  non-receipt  of  the  usual  remittances  of  the 
branches  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  but  much 
more  largely  to  the  fact  that  for  some  time  past, owing 
to  the  difference  in  title,  &c.,  we  have  not  seemed 
to  have  been  working  on  the  same  lines  or  in  harmony 
with  the  Irish  National  League.  For  some  time  our 
income  has  been  sadly  diajinished,and  I  am  convinced 
will  continue  to  diminish, except  we  can  show  by  fresh 
action  of  ours  that  we  are  still  fully  in  accord  with 
the  exponents  of  Irish  public  opinion  in  Ireland.  The 
proposed  change  of  name  and  administration  of  office 
will  doubtless  have  its  effect.  The  branches,  have 
been  given  until  the  25th  inst.  to  decide.  May  I  ask 
to  have  this  application  considered  at  once  and  acquaint 
me  with  the  result  ?  The  executive  has  not  been  able 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  organizers  or  office  staflE  for 
the  past  fortnight." 

The  next  document  is  an  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Land  and  Labour  League,  as  follows  : — 

"  A  letter  was  read  from  the  general  secretary,  who 
was  still  too  unwell  to  be  present,  in  which  it  was 
stated  he  had  not  yet  received  a  reply  to  his  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Parnell  for  an  advance  of  £100,  and  that 
the  financial  position  of  the  executive  was  very,  bad, 
the  organizers  being  without  salary  for  three  weeks, 
and  dealing  generally  with  the  business  of  the  meeting." 
There   could  be   no   doubt  that  the  man    had    been  in 


ill-health  for  some  time.  Now,  my  Lords,  that  brings 
us  down  to  the  Sth  of  January,  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Parnell  undoubtedly  wrote  to  the  Irish  branch  the 
following  letter,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  1883  : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  requested  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  National  Land  and  Labour  League  of 
Great  Britain  to  apply  to  you  for  an  advance  to  them 
of  the  sum  of  £100  to  enable  them  to  pay  some 
current  expenses  pending  their  reorganization  on  the 
lines  of  the  Irish  National  League. 

"  I  may  explain  that  the  treasurers  of  the  late 
Land  League  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  League 
of  Great  Britain  similar  advances  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  bring  thisapplica- 
tion  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  organizing  com- 
mittee, and  say  to  them  that  I  think  it  desirable  that 
the  grant  should  be  made. 

"  I  beg  to  enclose  yon  excha-nge  on  the  Consolidated 

Bank  of (Limited)  for  £206  3s.  8d., which  I  have 

received  from  the  Newark  branch  of  the  League,  New 
Jersey,  and  also  two  letters  accompanying  same, which 
I  will  thank  you  to  have  published  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  United  IrelandtHni.  the  iVa(iora,wheu  publish- 
ing your  next  list  of  acknowledgments. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  fortnightly 
meetings  of  the  organizing  coipmittee  on  some  fixed 
day,  so  that  all  members  might  know  when  to  attend 
them,  as  there  will  probably  be  sufficient  business  for 
us  to  consider  at  these  meetings. 

"  I  also  beg  to  enclose  a  note  for  £3,  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  anonymously,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  :— '  To  the  Irish  National  League, 
from  one  who  most  unhappily  has  written,  spoken,  and 
thought  evil  of  Ireland's  friends.'  In  acknowledging 
this  sum  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  also  givethe  memo- 
randum. Please  send  a  formal  receipt  to  Mr.  Mullen, 
whose   address  you   will  find  in  the  enclosed  letter." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  National 
League,  held  in  Dublin  on  January  17,  1883,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  proposed  and  adopted  : — "  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eextop,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Clancy,  it  was  resolved  that  the  application  of 
Mr.  Parnell  for  a  grant  of  £100  in  aid  of  the  Land 
and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain  should  be  acceded 
to,  and  the  treasurer  was  empowered  to  forward  the 
amount."  And  in  the  cash-book  of  the  League,  under 
the  date  of  January  18,  appears  this  entry,  "  By  sum 
voted  to  the  Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain  at 
direction  of  Mr.  Parnell,  £100."  On  January  23  Mr,. 
Parnell  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Dublin  branch, 
asking  that  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  might  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Webb,  the  treasurer  of  the  League.  Now,  my 
Lords,  two  other  letters  I  have  to  read  to  make 
the  matter  perfectly  clear  to  your  Lordships.  These 
are  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  to  the  execu- 
tive of  February  8,  1882,  and  a  letter  from  the 
same  Mr.  Frank  Byrne  to  the  treasurer  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  League  of  February  10,  1883.  I  will 
ask  my  learned  friend  to  read  them. 

Mr.  ASQtiiTH  then  read  the  letters,  which  ran  as 
follows  :— 

"  Feb.  8,  '82. 
"Th?  Executive,  N.  L.  and  L.  L.  of  Great  Britain. 

' '  Gentlemen. — I  regret  much  that  since  I  left  home  I 
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have  not  teen  atle  to  write  to  yon  before  now,  as  in 
addition  to  my  lung  complaint  I  have  been  sufiering 
from  rheumatism  in  my  right  band  and  arm,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  write.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter now,  but  still  far  from  being  in  a  state  to  permit 
me  to  write  much.  I  was,  as  you  hare  no  doubt  been 
informed  by  Mr.  M'Sweeny,  obliged  to  leave  sud- 
denly by  the  positive  orders  of  the  doctor  and  could 
nob,  in  cons'equence,  communicate  with  you  previous 
to  my  departure.  Mr.  M'Sweeny  will  also  have  in- 
formed you  that  I  received  the  promised  cheque  £100 
from  Mr.  Parnell  on  the  day  I  left  London.  Imme- 
diately on  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge all  the  liabilities  for  which  I  had  authority, 
and  I  now  enclose  balance-sheet  showing  income  and 
expenditure  from  Dec.  30.  You  will  see  I  have  no 
account  of  either  since  Jan.  20,  except  so  far  as  re- 
cording the  receipt  of  £100  on  23d  and  cash  sent  to 
Mr.  Walsh  for  fortnight  ending  Jan.  20  and  my  own 
salary  up  to  Saturday  next.  The  cash  sent  to  Mr. 
Walsh  was  not  authorized  by  you,  as  his  returns,  which 
I  now  enclose,  have  not  yet  come  before  you.  They 
are  of  the  usual  character  and  I  hope  you  will  wlopt 
them  to-morrow  night.  I  shall  to-morrow  forward  to 
Mr.  Quinn  cheque  or  draft  for  amount  on  hands, 
£35  17s.  7Jd.,  and  Mr.  M'Sweeny  will  no  doubt  sup- 
ply you  with  account  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
since  Jan.  20. 

"  As  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  organization  from  such  a  distance,  and  as  it  is 
likely  to  be  some  weeks  before  I  shall  be  fit  to  return, 
I  would  respectfully  request  you  to  relieve  me  for  the 
present  from  the  responsibility  attached  thereto,  and 
I  would  also  suggest  that  as  your  incorbe  at  present  is 
not  large  that  you  would  consider  whether  you  are  in 
a  position  to  continue  to  pay  a  salary  to  an  official 
wlio  cannot  perform  his  duties.  While  making  this 
suggestion  I  would  also  remind  you  that  my  position 
is  not  an  independent  one. 

"  If  not  already  done,  I  would  advise  the  ofEcial 
alteration  in  the  name,  &c.,  of  the  organization,  and 
its  announcement  to  the  branches  immediately. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  in  reply,  and 
information  upon  any  point  you  may  require  I  shall  of 
course  supply  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Prank  Byrne,  Gen.  Sec." 
"  Hotel  des  Pins,  Cannes.  France,  Feb.  10,  '83. 

"  My  dear  Quinn, — I  daresay  you  will  have  heard 
before  now  that  I  had  left  London  for  a  warmer  cli- 
mate in  accordance  with  the  positive  orders  of  the 
doctor.  I  was  obliged  to  leave  suddenly  or  I  should 
have  tried  to  see  you  before  my  departure. 

' '  I  am  glad  to  say  that  -already  I  find  a  consider- 
able improvement.  The  doctor  thinks,  however,  that 
as  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  strong  I  should  take  a 
long  sea  voyage  and  he  recommends  America.  I  did 
not  like  the  idea,  but  if  my  restoration  to  health  de- 
pends upon  it  of  course  I  must  go. 

"  I  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £35  17s.  7d.,  the 
amount  of  cash  in  my  hands  belonging  to  the  executive. 
Atthelast  settling  we  had  you  held  a  sumof  £16s.ld., 
so  that  you  will  now  have  £37  3s.  8d.  in  hands. 

"  If  you  can  spare  the  time  and  have  the  inclina- 
tion you  might  drop  me  a  few  lines  here. 

"  I  wish  you  would   attend  next  executive  meeting 
and  inform  them  of  receipt  of  this  or  else  write  them. 
"  I  am,  dear  Quinn, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  Frank  Btkne." 


Sir  C.  Eussell. — My  Lords,  I  have  a  serious  com- 
ment to  make  on  this  allegation,  and  I  would  remind 
your  Lordships  of  what  the  allegation  is.  It  ia 
stated  : —  "  It  was  an  opportune  remittance  from  Mr. 
Parnell  himself  which  had  enabled  Byrne  to  escape 
to  France  before  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  reached 
Scotland-yard.  .  .  .  The  question  is  not  one  of 
opinion  but  of  fact,  and  if  Mr.  Parnell  supplied  Byrne 
with  money  to  leave  the  country  in  January,  1883,  the 
signiflcance  of  the  action  cannot  be  obscured  by  any 
casuistic  subtleties  or  argumentative  sleight-of-hand." 
What  authority  had  The  Times  for  making  that  state- 
ment ?  They  had  not,  we  have  been  told — I  have  no 
doubt  upon  instructions — by  the  Attorney-General,  any 
knowledge  of  the  letter  to  Quinn,  the  treasurer,  until 
the  eve  of  the  *'  O'Donnell  v.  Walter  "  trial.  They 
had  not  any  knowledge  ot  the  letter  to  the  executive 
until  after  or  about  the  time  ot  the  "  O'Donnell  v. 
Walter  "  trial— during  the  trial  I  think — anditcam'e, 
says  Mr.  MacDonald,  to  him,  from  what  quarter  he 
knows  not,  in'  an  envelope,  without  a  name  or  any- 
thing to  identify  the  sender.  If,  then,  he  had  neither 
the  letter  to  the  executive  nor  the  letter  to  Quinn, 
the  treasurer,  where  was  the  information  on  which 
this  grave  charge  was  based  ?  Were  the  representa- 
tives of  The  Times  receiving  information  from  traitors 
in  the  employment  of  the  Land  League,  and  were 
they  daring,  were  they  venturing,  to  depend  upon  such 
information  from  such  sources  in  launching  such 
accusations  and  such  defamation  against  the  charac- 
ters of  those  men  ?  Now,  my  Lords,  the  story  hag 
been  told,  and  what  is  the  story  ?  A  plain,  straight 
forward,  thoroughly  innocent  transaction,  in  which 
Mr.  Parnell  is  merely  made,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Dnblin  branch, 
and,  in  the  next  instance,  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion from  that  branch  for  the  purpose  of  passing  on  a 
cheque  to  Mr.  Byrne  for  the  purposes  of  the  League. 
But  I  go  further,  and  say  that  if  they  had  had  in  their 
possession  both  of  these  letters,  not  only  would  they 
have  seen  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  charge, 
but  it  ought  to  have  conveyed  to  them — if  their  minds 
and  judgments  had  not  been  wholly  blurred  and  their 
sense  of  right  feeling  wholly  gone — one  or  other  or 
both  of  these  letters  ought  to  have  conveyed  to  them 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  perfectly  honest,  open,  and 
above-board  transaction,  free  from  imputatiop  of  guilty 
connivance  In  the  escape  of  this  man.  The  rest  of 
this  transaction  is  easily  told.  Mr.  Byrne  handed  the 
cheque  (there  being  no  banking  account  of  the  English 
branch  of  the  League)  to  Mr.  Jastin  M'Carthy,  and 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  gave  his  own  cheque  in  exchange. 
When  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy's  attention  was  called  to 
this  matter  as  far  back  as  July,  1888,  or  some  five 
years  afterwards,  he  then  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— erroneously  stated — that  he  had  given  his  cheque 
for  £100  to  Frank  Byrne  in  exchange  for  a  number  of 
smaller  cheques  which  Mr.  Byrne  gave  him.  I  said 
"  erroneously,"  but  the  error  was  of  no  significance 
whatever,  because   he   had  been  in  the  habit,  just  as 
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others,  like  Mr.  Foley,  had  been  in  the  habit,  of 
giving  his  own  cheques  to  Frank  Byrne  in  exchange 
for  cheques  paid  to  the  funds  of  the  League  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  error  of  Mr.  M'Carthy  consisted  in 
stating  that  he  gave  the  cheque  in  exchange  for 
several  cheques  instead  of  in  exchange  for  one  cheque 
only.  My  Lords,  that  is  the  whole  story  of  that 
matter,  and  I  think  that  no  words  of  mine  can  add  to 
the  simple,  clear,  unmistakable  view  it  gives  of  the 
transaction  which  forms  the  subject  of  so  formidable 
an  indictment.  In  view  of  this  terrible  indictment,  I 
ask  your  Lordships  to  throw  your  minds  back  to  the 
evidence.  How  insignificant,  how  utterly  weak,  that 
evidence  is  !  The  indictment  is  of  the  broadest,  most 
serious,  and  gravest  kind,  and  it  consists  of  specific 
charges.  As  to  the  letters,  as  to  the  £100  cheque, 
we  have  now  met  them  and  disproved  them.  And  by 
what  fragmentary  proofs  are  they  sought  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  from  what  tainted  and  unworthy  sources  ! 
We  have  been  told,  my  Lords,  that  the  writer  of  these 
libels  was  a  young  man,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an 
Irishman.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  harsh  comments  on 
him.  I  thought  he  would  have  been  called  into  the 
box,  and  that  we  should  have  had  bome  opportunity  of 
following  up  the  attempt  made  by  my  learned  friend 
in  his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  MacDonald  to  try  and 
find  out  what  were  the  foundations  for  the  various 
grave  accusations  in  these  libels.  But  he  has  not 
been  called.  He  seems  to  be  possessed  of  consider- 
able literary  ability.  I  think  he  might  have  better 
employed  his  talents  than  in  using  them  to  defame 
his  countrymen  and  to  degrade  his  country's  cause. 
He  has  shown  ingenuity  in  putting  together,  in  a 
curious  piece  of  literary  mosaic,  the  scraps  and 
patches  of  a  grievous  indictment  against  the  Irish 
leaders.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  he  was,  after 
all,  but  the  machine,  the  creature,  that  was  employed. 
The  pen  was  put  into  his  hands  by  others — a  pen 
dipped  in  political  gall.  The  object  of  those  who 
inspired  him  seems  to  have  been  to  make  charges 
broad  enough,  strong  enough,  blasting  enough — and 
experience  shows  that  if  you  only  launch  accusations 
strong  enough  and  frequent  enough  you  will  succeed, 
however  foundationless  those  charges  may  be,  in 
injuring  the  man  against  whom  they  are  directed  : — 

"  Call  him  the  blackest  names,  spread  calumnies 
"  All  art  can  think  and  pregnant  spite  devise. 
"  Strike  home,  gash  deep,  no  lies  nor  slander  spare, 
"  A  wound,  though  cured,  will  leave  behind  a  scar." 

My  Lords,  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  our  case 
before  you,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  in  some 
methodical  fashion.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
and  claim  to  have  shown,  as  accounting  for  the  crime 
which  your  Lordships  are  inquiring  into  and  its 
origin,  that  in  former  times  there  have  been  greater 
crimes.in  greater  volume,of  the  same  clas3,prooeeding 
from  the  same  source,  directed  against  the  same  class 
of  persons  ;  and  that  with  recurrent  distress  there  has 
been  a  recurrent  recrudescence  of  crime.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  your  Lordships— and,  we  believe, 


we  have  shown  your  Lordships  by  contemporaneous 
o£Bcial  records  mainly — that  there  were  in  1879,  1880, 
and  1881  widespread,  deep  distress  and  misery  in  Ire- 
land. We  claim  to  have  shown  that  there  was  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Parliament — although  the  House  of 
Commons  made  an  attempt  in  that  direction — a  failure 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
time  by  offering  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland  in  their 
distress  the  meansneededfor  temporary  protection  from 
the  civil  process  of  ejectment.  We  have  shown  your 
Lordships  that  the  landlord  class  failed  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  to  meet  broadly,  generously,  and 
patriotically  the  necessities  that  were  pressing  upon 
their  unhappy  countrymen,  and  we  have  therefore 
shown  you  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  it 
was  nothing  less  than  could  be  expected  that  the^ 
people,  thus  left  without  the  protection  which  the  re- 
presentative House  of  the  Legislature  desired  to  give 
them,  should  resort  to  combination  among  themselves 
to  guard  against  and,  if  they  could,  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  famine  years  of 
1846  and  1847.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
that  your  Lordships  are  trying  the  history  of  ten  years 
of  revolution  in  Ireland,  a  revolution  partly  social, 
partly  political,  and  that  you  are  trying  the  history  of 
that  revolution  at  a  moment  when  by  legal  process  of 
the  Queen's  Courts  the  Irish  people  are  gathering'  the 
fruits  of  it.  I  would  ask  your  Lordships  without 
predilection,  political  or  of  any  other  kind — I  know 
your  Lordships  will  endeavour — I  have  never  doubted, 
I  have  never  thought  otherwise — will  endeavour 
honestly  to  try  this  case  upon  the  evidence,  and  will 
apply  to  the  consideration  of  its  broad  details  that 
same  fair,  that  same  generous  consideration  which 
would  be  applied  by  any  body  of  intelligent  men  if 
they  were  considering  a  similar  case  of  similar  history 
in  another  country.  My  Lords,  I  was  obliged  vo 
speak  early  in  the  course  of  my  observations  of  one 
cause  which  unquestionably  seriously  operates  in  Ire- 
land to  produce  distrust  of  ihe  law  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  and  to  create  a  chasm-^it  is  sad  that 
it  should  be  so — between  the  people  and  the  servants 
of  the  law.  I  have  not  troubled  your  Lordships  with 
any  lengthened  observations  on  that  point,  but  it  is 
necessary,  as  the  question  of  the  motive  for  the  action 
of  the  men  who  are  here  accused  is  involved  in  the 
larger  question  before  your  Lordships — it  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  causes  of  this  distrust.  I 
shall  do  it  very  briefly,  mentioning  meanwhile  that 
the  Irish  party  have  again  and  again  tried  by  the 
action  of  Parliament  to  remove  some  of  those  disturb- 
ing causes.  My  Lords, there  are  two  parties  in  Ireland 
and  two  parties  only.  There  is  the  party  that  desires 
that  the  law,  the  Government,  and  the  Administration 
of  Ireland  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  wants,  the 
wishes,  and  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  That  is  one  party.  There  is  another  party 
who  believe— many  of  them  I  am  sure  honestly— that 
they  are  very  much  better  judges  of  what  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are   than  the  majority  of  thai 
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people  themselves.  The  former  party  may  be  called 
the  Nationalist  party  ;  the  latter  has  various  names. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  party  of  the  respectable  classes, 
sometimes  it  is  the  party  of  the  loyal  minority, 
sometimes  it  is  the  party  of  law  and  order.  My  Lords, 
loyalty,  law,  and  order  are  words  that  have  been  much 
misapplied  and  much  misused  in  Ireland.  The 
essential  differences  between  the  two  parties  are 
these — the  first  look  for  their  support,  for  their  in- 
fluence, to  the  people  of  Ireland,  while  the  other 
party  look  for  support  and  influence,  not  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  and  from  whom  they  derive 
their  maintenance,  but  to  an  influence  external  to 
Ireland.  The  next  difference  is  that  the  one  party  is  a 
great  political  power  in  Ireland,  while  the  other,  as 
I  have  shown  your  Lordships  from  the  election 
returns  which  I  cited  the  other  day,  has  ceased  to  be 
a  political  power  in  Ireland.  My  Lords,  a  strange 
phenomenon — a  phenomenon,  as  far  as  I  know,  un- 
known in  the  history  of  any  country  in  the  world  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  under  a  constitution  and  a  repre- 
sentative constitution — ^the  smaller  party,  looking  for 
their  influence  and  support  outside  Ireland,  possess 
to-day  all  the  positions  of  executive  power  and 
administrative  authority  in  the  land.  As  ex  officio 
guardians  they  control  the  unions,  as  grand 
jurors  they  control  the  counties  ;  they  are  the 
class  from  whom  the  magistrates,  paid  and  unpaid,  are 
taken  ;  they  furnish  the  district-inspectors  and  in- 
spectors of  police  ;  they  crowd  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Asylums  Board,  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board,  all  being  boards  without 
representation.  They  alone  are  in  touch  with  the 
Castle  and  its  tenants,  and  the'  Castle  and  its  tenants 
are  not  in  touch  with  the  popular  mind  and  popular 
opinion.  My  Lords,  I  am  not  exaggerating  this  story. 
I  should  like  to  read  to  you  words  graver  and  wider 
than  mine,  and  to  adopt  them  as  mine — the  words  of 
an  Englishman  who  has  held  office  in  the  Government 
of  his  country  : — 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  system 
under  which  this  free  nation  attempts  to  rule  a  sister 
country.  It  is  a  system  which  is  founded  on  the 
bayonets  of  30,000  soldiers,  encamped  permanently  as 
in  a  hostile  country.  It  is  a  system  as  completely 
centralized  and  bureaucratic  as  that  with  which  Kussia 
governs  Poland,  or  as  that  which  was  common  in 
Venice  under  Austrian  rule.  An  Irishman  at  this 
moment  cannot  move  a  step,  he  cannot  lift  a  finger  in 
any  parochial, municipal,  or  educational  work  without 
being  confronted,  interfered  with,  controlled  by,  an 
English  official  appointed  by  a  foreign  Government, 
and  without  a  shadow  or  shade  of  representative 
authority.  I  say  the  time  has  come  to  reform 
altogether  the  absurd  and  irritating  anachronism 
which  is  known  as  Dublin  Castle — to  sweep  away 
altogether  these  alien  boards  of  foreign  officials,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a  genuine  Irish  Administration 
for  purely  Irish  business." 

My  Lords,  that  is  not  the  excited  language  of  an  Irish 
agitator  ;  it  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  is  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  who  has  served  in  office,  Mr.  Chamber- 


lain, and  it  was  not  spoken  years  ago,  but  ii  1885. 
Again,  he  says  : — 

"  It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  realize  how  little 
influence  the  people  in  Ireland  have  in  the  manage- 
ment of  even  the  smallest  of  their  local  afiairsj  and 
how  constantly  the  alien  race  looms  before  their  eyes 
as  the  omnipresent  controlling  power.  '  The  Castle,' 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  Ireland  synonymous  with  the  Go- 
vernment. Its  influence  is  felt,  and  constantly  felt,  in 
every  department  of  administration,  local  and 
central  ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Irish  people 
should  regard  the  Castle  as  the  embodiment  of  foreign 
supremacy.  The  rulers  of  the  Castle  are  to  them' 
foreign  in  race,  or  in  sympathy,  or  in  both.  .  .  . 
If  the  object  of  Government  were,  to  paralyze  local 
effort,  to  annihilate  local  responsibility,  and  daily  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  faotthatthewhole  country  is  under 
the  domination  of  an  alien  race,  no  system  could  be 
devised  more  likely  to  secure  its  object  than  that  now 
in  force  in  Ireland." 

That  was  language  uttered  in  1885  by  the  same  states- 
man. Is  it  wonderful,  in  face  of  this  state  of  things, 
thatthere  should  be  distrust  and  a  want  offaith  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law?  My  Lords, one  other  pointi  would 
mention,  because  it  affects  the  consideration  of  some 
branches  of  the  case.  In  this  country  the  Executive 
stands  apart,  speaking  generally,  from  the  putting  into 
force  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  land.  I  am  not 
saying  whether  that  system  is  right  or  not  where  there 
are  no  disturbing  political  questions,  but  so  it  is.  The 
putting  in  force  is  in  great  part  left  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  persons  supposed  to  "be  aggrieved.  In  Ire- 
land the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  is  set  in 
motion  by  the  Executive,  the  Attorney-General  being 
the  principal  officer,  and  there  is  in  Ireland  a 
functionary,  unknown  in  this  country,  called  the  Law 
Adviser  of  the  Castle,  to  whom  the  magistrates  refer 
for  advice,  I  might  almost  say  for  direction,  and  thus 
there  is  a  ground — sufficient  or  insufficient  I  do  not 
stop  to  inquire — to  found  in  the  mind  of  the 
class  of  people  with  whom  the  law  is  more 
commonly  put  in  motion  the  idea  that  it  is 
always  the  action  of  the  Executive,  which 
means  in  their  minds  the  action  of  the  Government. 
My  Lords,  I  have  spoken  of  this  small  but  important 
section  of  the  Irish  community,  which  may  be  called, 
though  a  minority,  the  absolutely  governing  class  in 
the  kingdom.  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Parnell's  associates 
have  earned  the  uncompromising  hostility  of  that 
class.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  tribute  to  the  worth 
of  his  labours  that  he  has  done  so.  We  are  told,  my 
Lords,  there  are  signs  of  returning  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land, that  there  is  a  gleam  of  returning  health  across 
the  face  of  the  country.  If  it  be  so,  fervently  I  will 
say,  Deo  gratias  !  It  is"  said  that  crime  is  lessening  in 
Ireland.  If  it  be  so,  again  I  would  say,  Deo  gratias  I 
But,  my  Lords,  it  cannot  be  a  sound,  it  cannot  be  a 
healthy,  and  it  cannot  be  a  stable  state  of  things 
where  such  scenes  are  now,  in  relation  to  this  very 
land  question,  being  enacted  as  are  now  being  enacted 
in  Donegal,  and  when  there  are  no  less  than  25  repre- 
sentative members  of  the  Irish  people  sent  to  prison. 
If  they  had  committed  crimes  odious  to  men  of  moral 
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sense,  by  all  means,  if  they  were  ten  times  members 
of  Parliament,  let  them  be  sent  there,  But  the  un- 
happy condition  of  things  in  that  regard  in  Ireland  is 
this — ^that  they  are  not,  even  in  this  free  land  of  Eng- 
land, regarded  by  a  large  section  of  the  community  as 
criminals,  while  in  their  own  they  are  regarded  as 
heroes  and  martyrs  in  a  sacred  cause.  I  will  not 
puisne  that  subject,  though  I  should  desire  to  say  more 
npon  it.  I  would  say  this,  my  Lords — and  this  I 
believe  to  be  true — the  best  guarantee  for  peace  and 
order  and  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  crime, 
of  the  sad  and  painful  crime  which  your  Lordships 
have  been  inquiring  into,  is  in  the  belief  and  in  the 
hope,  strong  in  Irish  breasts  to-day,  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  state  of  things  that  has  caused  this 
must  come  to  an  end.  My  Lords,  for  their  work  in 
bringing  this  consammation,  devoutly  to  be 
wished  closer  at  hand,  the  Irish  party  stand  before 
your  Lordships'  bar  to-day.  They  can  point  to  marvel- 
lous work  in  the  ten  years,  marvellous  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  that  work  has  been  accomplished. 
Within  the  beginning  of  those  years  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Irish  peasant  farmer  stood 
trembling,  "  with  bated  breath  and  whisper- 
ing humbleness,"  in  the  presence  of  landlord,  agent, 
and  bailifi,  for  that  man's  fate  was  verily  in 
the  hollow  of  their  hands.  He  had  no  spur  to  industry, 
and  no  security  that  ho  should  reap  what  he  had 
sown.  To-day  he  can  stand  erect  as  becomes 
a  free  citizen  in  a  free  community,  and  although  the 
charter  of  Ms  liberty  is  not  yet  complete,  he  has 
derived  solid  protection  from  the  legislation  of  1881, 
and  the  subsequent  legislation  which  the  action— the 
agitation,  as  it  has  been  called — of  these  men  has 
helped  to  accomplish.  My  Lords,  then,  too,  with  a 
restricted,  narrow  franchise,  Ireland  spoke  with  an 
imcertain,  with  a  stifled  voice.  Now,  with  a  fuller 
franchise,  Ireland  speaks  as  a  practically  united 
kingdom.  Then,  my  Lords,  secret  organizations 
burrowed  beneath  the  surface  of  society  and  consti- 
tuted a  great  political  and  social  factor  in  the  land. 
To-day — thank  God  for  it — the  great  mass  of  the 
people  have  been  won  to  bending  their  energies  and 
to  fixing  their  hopes  upon  constitutional  means  of  re- 
dress. Then,  my  Lords,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  possessed  with  a  feeling  of  despair  for  past 
efforts  made  and  unrequited  sacrifices.  To-day  hope 
is  strong  and  buoyant.  Then,  they  looked  upon  their 
countrymen  in  this  island  with  distrust,  if  not  with 
hate.  To-day  they  are  willing  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
brotherly  friendship,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to 
let  for  ever  be  buried  the  memories  of  the  persecu- 
tions and  the  bygone  miseries.  Then,  my  Lords — per- 
haps the  most  hopeful  change  of  all— the  people  of 
this  country,  busied  with  their  own  concerns,  knew 
little  of,  thonght  little  of,  and  cared  little  for 
Ireland.  Now  they  have  taken  this  question  to  heart, 
and,  recognizing  the  truth  that  misrule  in  Ireland 
means  weakness  to  the  Empire,  they  have  manifested 
«u  interest  in  the  solution  of  this  question  in  regent 


years,  formerly  unknown.  My  Lords,  I  have  come  to  an 
end.  I  cannot  sit  down  without  expressing  the  obliga- 
tion I  owe  to  your  Lordships  not  only  foran  attentive, 
but  indulgent  hearing.  '  X  have  spoken  not  merely 
as  an  advocate.  I  have  spoken  for  the  land  of  my 
birth  ;  but  I  feel,  I  profoundly  feel,  that  I  have 
been  speaking,  too,  for,  and  in  the  best  interests  of, 
England,  of  the  country  where  my  years  of 
laborious  life  have  been  passed,  and  where  I  have 
received  kindness,  consideration,  and  regard,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  repay.  My  Lords,  my 
colleagues  and  myself  have  had  a  rOAponslble  duty  ; 
we  have  had  to  defend  not  merely  the  leaders  of  a 
nation,  but  the  nation  itself.  We  have  had  to  defend 
the  leaders  of  the  nation  whom  it  was  sought  to  crush, 
to  defend  the  nation  whose  hopes  it  was  sought  to 
cast,  to  dash  to  the  ground.  My  Lords,  this  inquiry, 
intended  as  a  curse,  has  proved  a  blessing.  Designed, 
prominently  designed,  to  ruin  one  man,  it  has  been 
his  vindication.  In  opening  this  case  I  said  that  we 
represented  the  accused.  My  Lords,  I  claim  leave  to 
say  that  to-day  the  positions  are  reversed — we  are  the 
accusers  ;  the  accused  are  here  (pointing  to  The 
Times'  counsel).  My  Lords, -I  hope  this  inquiry  at  its 
present  stage  and  in  its  future  develof)ment  will  serve 
more  even  than  as  a  vindication  of  individuals,  that 
it  will  remove  painful  misconception  as  to  the 
character,  the  actions,  the  motives,  the  aims  of  the 
Irish  people  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  ; 
that  it  will  set  earnest  minds — and,  thank  God,  thero 
are  many,  earnest  and  honest  minds  in  this  land — 
athinklng  for  themselves  on  this  question  ;  that  it 
will  remove  grievous  misconception  and  hasten  the 
day  of  true  union  and  real  reconciliation  between  the 
people  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that,  with  the  advent  of  that  true  union  and  recon- 
ciliation, there  will  be  dispelled,  and  dispelled 
for  ever,  the  cloud,  the  weighty  cloud,  that  has  rested 
on  the  history  of  a  noble  race  and  dimmed  the  glory 
of  a  mighty  Empire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  counsel's  speech 
there  was  slight  applause  in  Court. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Ebid. — Will  your  Lordships  kindly  say 
whether  you  propose  to  adjourn  ?  It  is  not  convenient 
to  call  witnesses  now. 

The  Peesident. — I  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be 
desired'  by  anybody  that  we  should  go  further  at 
present. 

The  Attobney-Geneeal.— Of  course,  my  Lords,  as 
my  learned  friend  has  said  that  it  Is  not  convenient  to 
call  witnesses  now,  I  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  an 
adjournment. 

The  President. — We  will  now  adjourn  until 
Tuesday,  the  30th  of  April. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  at  a  few  minutes 
after  half -past  12  o'clock. 
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TUESDAY,  AFBIL  30. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  71st  sitting  to- 
day, at  half-past  10  o'clock,  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Royal  Courts  Of  Justice. 

On  tho  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, 

SlE  C.  KussELL  rose  and  said, — My  Lords,  we  now 
renew  the  application  which  I  made  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sitting — viz.,  for  the  attendance  of  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Edward  Harrington.  I  do  not  know 
what  form  it  would  be  best  communicated  by.  If 
they  come  here,  my  Lords,  I  think  we  shall  have  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  further  application,  so 
as  to  give  us  full  access  to  these  gentlemen. 

The  President. —It  shall  be  looked  into  and  the 
proper  form  ascertained. 

Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Pamell  was  then  called  and 
sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.  AsQUlTH. — Mr.  Parnoll,  are  you  the  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Parnoll  ? — Yes. 

Your  father  was,  I  believe,  an  Irish  landowner  ? — 
Yes  ;  he  was  a  landTwuer  in  several  Irish  counties — 
Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  Armagh.  He  was  also 
a  very  extensive  land  agent.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  deputy 
lieutenant  and  magistrate  of  Wicklow,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  guardians.  He  took  a  very  extensive 
interest  in  local  affairs. 

Your  mother  is,  I  believe,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Admiral  Charles  Stewart,  of  the  United  States, Navy  ? 
— Yes  ;  she  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Admiral 
Charles  Stewart. 

Did  you  say  your  father  served  the  office  of  high 
sheriff  ?— He  did. 

Did  you,  on  your  father's  death,  succeed  to  his 
property  in  Ireland  ? — To  his  property  in  Wicklow 
and  Kildare.     That  was  in  the  year  1858. 

You  were,  I  suppose,  still  a  minor? — I  was  a  minor. 

You  were,  I  believe,  educated  in  England  ?— Chiefly 
in  England.  I  was  educated  at  two  private  schools  in 
England,  and  at  a  private  tutor's  at  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire  ;  also  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

After  you  bad  finished  your  time  in  Cambridge  did 
you  reside  in  Ireland  and  make  your  property  there 
your  home  for  some  years  ?— Yes,  for  some  years. 

I  believe  that  till  the  year  1874  you  took  no  active 
part  in  public  affairs  ? — Scarcely  at  all.  I  took  a 
little  part  in  the  general  election  preceding  the 
passage  of  the  Irish  Church  and  Land  Acts,  in  favour 
.if  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

Were  you  already  interested  in  social  and  political 
questions  in  Ireland  ? — I  cannot  say  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  political  questions  at  that  time.  I  had 
been  observing  matters  ;  but  I  was  chiefly  interested 
in  local  matters  ;    attending  to  my  own  business. 

Do  "you  remember  the  Penian  rising  of  1867  ? — Yes  ; 
I  recollect  that  of  1865  and  subsequent  years.  I  was 
at  Cambridge  then.  I  watched  the  course  of  that 
rising  with  some  interest  and  attention. 


I  do  noi;  think  you  have  told  us  in  what  year  you 
were  bom  f— In  1846. 

You  remember  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act,  in 
1872  ?— Yes,  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  in  1872 
was  the  first  public  event  which  more  intimately 
directed  my  attention  to  politics.  I  thought  that 
arising  out  of  the  passage  of  that  Act  the  political 
situation  in  Ireland  was  capable  of  very  great 
change.  I  had  some  knowledge,  not  a  very  deep 
knowledge,  of  Irish  history,  and  had  read  about  the 
independent  opposition  movement  of  Sir  Charles  Garan 
Duffy  and  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas  in  1852  :  and 
whenever  I  thought  about  politick  I  always  thought 
that  that  would  be  an  ideal  movement  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland, 

The  Pbesident.— Is  this  not  a  little  too  discursive? 

Mr.  Asquith. — 1  was  calling  Mr.  Parnell's  atten- 
tion to  the  Ballot  Act,  my  Lords.  How  did  the 
passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  affect  the  situation  ? — Tho 
passing  of  the  Ballot  Act,  in  my  opinion,  rendered  it 
possible  for  Ireland  to  have,  to  some  extent,  an  in- 
dependent party  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  acting  independently  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  free  from  the  influence  of  either  political 
party  ;  pledged  not  to  take  office  or  to  form 
any  combination  with  any  English  political  party 
until  the  wants  of  Ireland  had  been  attended  to.  The 
passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  rendered  this  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  because  for  the  first  time  it  enabled  the 
Irish  electors  to  vote  free  from  the  coercion  of  their 
landlords.  Up  to  that  time  the  electors  had  to  a 
great  extent  been  driven  in  like  sheep  to  the  polls, 
and  in  many  cases  where  they  resisted  the  wishes  of 
their  landlords  they  were  fined  heavily  by  the  impo- 
sition  of  extra  rent,  and  in  other  cases  dispossessed 
from  their  homes,  for  exercising  the  franchise. 

Now,  about  this  time  did  Mr.  Butt  and  others  form 
a  Home  Kule  League  ? — Mr.  Butt  just  subsequently 
to  the  passage  of  the  Ballot  Act,  and  prior  to  the 
general  election  of  1874,  formed  the  Home  Rule 
League,  and  succeeded  in  returning  59  members 
pledged  to  form  and  support  an  independent  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  refuse  office  until  the 
just  rights  of  Ireland  in  the  direction  of  a  native 
Legislature  were  conceded. 

That  was  the  general  election  of  1874  ? — Yes. 

That  was  the  first  general  election  held  in  Ireland 
under  the  Ballot  Act  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  candidate  at  that  election  ? — I  was  a 
candidate  at  a  by-election  in  1875.  I  did  not  stand 
for  any  constituency  in  Ireland  in  1874,  for  I  was 
High  Sheriff  of  my  own  county  in  1874,  and  therefore 
ineligible. 

But  at  a  by-election  you  did  stand  for  the  county  of 
Dublin  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  was  beaten.  About  that  time  I 
joined  the  Home  Rule  League,  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Patrick  Bgau.  He  was  a  member  of  tho 
council  of  the  League.  The  Home  Rule  League  was 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen,   and  Mr, 
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Isaac  Butt  was  the  president  of  that  body.  Mr.  Butt 
introduced  me  to  Mr.  Patrick  Egan. 

Did  you  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Bgan  at  that  time  ? 
— T  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  that  time  and  subse- 
quently ;  and  1  may  say  I  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  him  indeed  for  his  honesty,  patriotism,  and  single- 
mindedness,  an  opinion  which  I  hold  to  this  day.  I 
was  intimately  assgbiated  with  Mr.  Egan  in  after 
years. 

Did  yon  ever  see  or  know  anything  in  Mr.  Egan's 
conduct  or  proceedings  which  caused  you  to  alter  that 
opinion  ? — ^No,  I  never  have. 

Shortly  after  this,  were  you  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons   for  the  connty  of  Meath  ? — Yes  ;  in  1875. 

As  a  member  of  Mr.  Butt's  party  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — I  did  not  catch  the  constituency. 

The  witness. — The  county  of  Meath. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  believe  you  did  not  take  a  very 
active  part  in  Parliament  in  your  first  two  Sessions  ? — 
No  ;  not  in  the  Sessions  of  1875  and  1876.  I  voted  in 
all  the  divisions.  At  the  time  I  entered  Parliament 
Lord  Beaconsfleld's  Coercion  Act  was  going  through 
the  House.  I  voted  in  all  the  divisions  on  that  and 
on  various  measures  brought  forward  by  the  Irish  party 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 

Did  you,  during  these  two  years,  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Butt's  party  and  form  an  opinion  about 
them  ? — Yes  ;  I  was  a  very  close  observer  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Butt's  party,  and  I  came  to  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion  about  them.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  of  this  party  of  59  members,  which 
had  been  returned  upon  the  independent  Opposition  plat- 
form of  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas  and  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffyj  many  were  very  lukewarm  about  Home  Rule  and 
Ireland  ;  others  of  them  intended  to  take  ofSce  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  'Some  were  hostile  to  the  plat- 
form which  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  before 
their  constituencies. 

Did  you  about  this  time  become  a  member  of  the 
Amnesty  Association  in  Ireland  ? — I  think  about  1876. 

What  was  that  association  ? — It  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  release  of  the  political 
prisoners.  It  had  at  the  time  I  entered  political 
life  been  almost  entirely  successful  as  regards  the 
great  bulk  of  its  operations.  The  large  bulk  of 
the  Fenian  prisoners  who  were  convicted  of  treason- 
felony  in  1865  and  1867  had  been  released  owing 
mainly  to  its  operations.  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  was  the 
president.  At  that  time  only  a  few  of  the  political 
prisoners,  including  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  and  Corporal 
Chambers  and  Colour-sergeant  M'Carthy  and  one  or 
two  others,  remained  in  prison. 

Were  the  meetings  of  the  Amnesty  Association 
secret  meetings  or  open  to  the  Press  ?— They  were 
open  to  the  Press. 

Did  you  ever  see  or  hear'  of  the  convict  Delaney 
attending  those  meetings  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  him 
until  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Judge  Lawson. 

I  may  ask  you  here,  Mr.  Parnell,  were  you  ever  a 
member  yourself  of    any  secret  society  ? — No  ;   the 


only  secret  society  that  I  was  a  member  of  was  the 
body  called  the  Foresters.  (Laughter.)  I  believe  it 
is  specially  exempted  from  the  laws  against  secret 
societies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Foresters,  you  have  never 
been  a  member  of  a  secret  society  f-^No  ;  I  may  also 
add  I  never  wanted  to  be. 

Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  ? — I  was  never  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood. 

Did  you  ever  at  any  time  apply  to  anybody  to  join 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No,  I  never  did, 
and  I  never  was  asked  to  join. 

I  will  read  you  a  passage  from  the  evidence  of  the 
witness  Le  Cacon,  page  2,494,  speaking  of  what  he 
alleges  Mr.  Egan  to  have  told  him  (reading)  : — 

"  He  cited  to  me,  as  proof  of  his  statement  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  about  a  year  previous 
to  this  conversation  Mr.  Parnell  had  made  applica- 
tion, and  had  endeavoured  to  join  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  the  organization  upon  this  side  of  the 
water.  But  Mr.  Bgan  stated  that  at  that  time  Mr. 
Parnell  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  organization  when 
he  was  upon  the  outside  of  it,  but  the  organization 
was  not  in  as  good  and  prosperous  a  condition  as  we 
would  like  to  have  had  it,  and  as  he  thought  it  was  ; 
and  that  he  thought  Mr.  Parnell  would  think  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  if  upon  the  outside  of  it  than  if  upon 
the  inside. 

"  Then  he  did  not  become  a  member? — tie  assigned 
another  reason. 

"  Give  us  the  reason,  please  ? — He  stated  that  it 
might  also  have  interfered  with  the  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Parnell  to  his  getting  out,  and  they  refused  to  allow 
him  to  become  a  member." 

Is  there  a  syllable  of  truth  in  that  ? — There  is  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Egan  ever  made  such  a  statement.  Mr.  Egan  never 
spoke  to  me  about  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood, 
or  told  me  anything  about  it. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Egan  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  ? — I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  may  have  heard  from  others  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  physical  force  movement  of  1865 
and  1867.  But  I  did  not  know  until  the  evidence  of 
Carey  in  Dublin  in  1883  that  he  had  been  so  recently 
connected  with  the  organization  as  Carey  swore. 

You  spoke  just  now  of  your  dissatisfaction  at  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Butt's  party,  and  you  referred  to  Bills 
which  they  had  introduced.  Have  you  prepared  a  list 
of  Bills  and  resolutions  introduced  by  that  party 
during  the  years  that  you  sat  with  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  read  it.  I 
propose  to  hand  in  that  list. 

The  Attoeney-GbnerAl.— My  Lords,  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  a  list  of  measures  handed  in  is 
material. 

The  President  (to  SirC.  Russell).— You  look  upon 
that  as  establishing  some  general  principle  P 

SiE  C.  RrrsSELL.— My  Lords,  my  friend's  object  is 
to  show  that  the  efforts  of  the  party  with  which  the 
witness  was  afterwards  connected  were  directed  to 
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constitutional  redress  through  the  medium  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Peesident.— Then  put  that  question  directly. 

Mr.  AsQUlTH. — These  are  all  measures  that  were 
rejected,  Mr.  Pamell  ? — Yes,  all  ;  the  only  measure 
that  was  passed  up  to  1876  that  I  can  remember, 
besides  the  Coercion  Act,  was  the  Municipal 
Privileges  Act, which  provided  that  corporations  could 
confer  the  privilege  of  freedom  of  their  cities,  and 
make  their  own  sheriffs  with  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  There  were  a  very  large  number  of 
measures  brought  forward  by  Bill  and  resolution  by 
the  Irish  party  which  were  thrown  out.  They  were 
measures  for  the  equalization  of  the  borough  franchise 
in  Ireland  to  that  in  England,  for  the  extension 
of  local  government  in  counties,  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  tenant  in  Ireland,  to 
develop  and  promote  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  and,  in 
fact,  many  other  material  measures  _ 

Did  some  of  them  deal  with  the  municipal  fran- 
chise ? — Yes,  the  municipal  franchise  was  a  very  pro- 
minent question. 

They  amount  to  171  according  to  this  list  ? — Yes. 

Sib  C.  Etjsskll. — My  Lords,  is  there  any  objection 
to  this  being  handed  in  ? 

The  Peesidest. — It  may  be  handed  in  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  printed, 

SlE  C.  Rtjssell.— Why  should  there  not  be  an 
enumeration  by  the  witness  ? 

The  Peesidbnt. — I  do  not  think  an  enumeration  is 
necessary.  I  take  his  general  statement.  The  object 
is  to  show  that  during  this  period  they  were  proceed- 
ing by  constitutional  action,  and  until  that  is 
questioned 

SiE  C.  Etjssell. — And  that  their  constitutional 
action  was  unsuccessful. 

The  Peesident  (to  witness). — Am  I  to  take  it  that 
all  these  measures  were  rejected  ?— All  rejected. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH. — You  have  told  us  that  you  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  did  you  in  1876  and  1877  take  action 
of  your  own  ? — Yes  ;  I  took  independent  action  apart 
from  Mr.  Butt's  party  in  •  consequence  of  the  rejection 
of  so  many  of  these  measures  during  the  Sessions  of 
1874,  1875,  and  1876,  and  also  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the  party  itself  and 
of  many  of  the  members  composing  it. 

Did  some  members  of  the  party  co-operate  with  you 
in  this  independent  action  ? — Yes,  three  or  four  ;  the 
principal  ones  were  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  ;  Colonel  Nolan  also,  and  Mr.  Sheehy. 

What  did  you  know  at  this  time  about  Mr.  Biggar  ? 
—I  only  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  Irish  party, 
and  as  a  very  sterling  and  straightforward  man,  who 
evidently  took  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  and  in  the  success  of  the  measures  which  had 
been  brought  forward.  I  did  not  know  at  this  time 
that  he  had  been  a  Fenian  ;  I  knew  it  subsequently. 

When  did  you  learn  it,  and  from  whom  ?— I  think  I 
learnt  it  in  1877  from  Mr.  Biggar  himself.    I  think  he 


told  me  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood.  That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  the  name  either  of  that  society  oi 
of  its  governing  body.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  that  body,  and  that  he  thought 
they  were  going  to  turn  him  out.  I  advised  him  to 
withdraw,  but  he  said,*"  No,  I  never  withdraw  from 
anything  ;  they  can  turn  me  out."  Subsequently  he 
told  me  that  they  had  turned  him  out. 

Wliat  form  did  this  independent  action  take  ? — We 
took  action  upon  Imperial  questions,  and  also  upon 
English  questions. 

You  mean  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes.  We 
took  action  on  the  Prisons  Bill,  and  were  very  suc« 
cessful  in  the  Session  of  1877  in  introducing  a  nuinbei 
of  important  amendments  which  were  accepted  by  the 
then  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Cross,  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  of  debtors, 
persona  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  Court,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  power  of  the  governor  of  the  gaol 
and  visiting  committees  to  inflict  punishment.  This 
power  was  limited  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Do  you  remember  during  the  discussion  on  that  Bill 
a  reference  being  made  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Davitt, 
then  in  prison  ? — Yes  ;  the  discussions  upon  that  Bill 
were  very  material  in  'bringing  about  the  release  of 
Mr.  Davitt,  because  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  in  moving 
a  resolution  upon  the  report  of  the  Prisons  Bill,  took 
occasion  to  illustrate  it  by  the  history  of  the  bar- 
barities which  had  been  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Davitt  in 
Dartmoor  Prison.  The  recital  of  these  things  pro- 
duced, undoubtedly,  a  very  great  effect  upon  public 
opinion  and  upon  the  mind  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Davitt  was  shortly  afterwards  released,  together  with 
the  others  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Upon  his  release 
a  public  reception  was  given  to  him  in  Dublin.  I 
attended  the  reception.  I  met  Mr.  Davitt  and  the 
others  on  their  arrival  at  the  station.  I  also 
attended  a  small  dinner  which  was  given  to  them  in 
Dublin,  and  I  invited  them  to  breakfast  with  me  in 
Morrison's  Hotel,  and  it  was  while  walking  into  my 
room  that  Coloar-sergeant  M'Carthy  dropped  dead 
from  heart  disease.  That  was  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Davitt.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him  at  this 
time  and  almost  every  subsequent  year.  I  formed  a 
very  high  opinion  indeed  of  him,  of  his  judgment, 
character,  and  courage  at  that  time,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  his  taking  a  very  important  part  in  the 
future  political  and  social    history  of  Ireland. 

Do  you  still  hold  that   opinion  ? — Certainly. 

Did  you  in  1878  renew  your  Parliamentary  action 
in  relation  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Bills  ? — Yes, 
we  took  action  on  those  Bills.  At  that  time  the 
annual  Mutiny  Acts  were  passed  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  discussion,  and  they  were  very 
cruel  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  soldiers. 
Both  in  1877  and  1878  we  directed  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  discipline  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.    I  was  a  member  of  that  committee. 
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I  believe  there  was  subsequently  legislation  upon 
the  subject  ?— Yes  ;  in  1879  the  Army  and  Nafy  Dis- 
cipline Bill  was  brought  in  and  passed.  Most  import- 
ant discussions  took  place  during  the  progress  of  this 
measure  upon  the  question  of  flogging  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  result  was  that  this  punishment  was 
limited  both  as  regards  the  number  of  lashes  and  the 
offences  for  which  it  was  inflicted,  and  also  the  cha- 
racter of  the  instrument,  or  "  cat." 

The  Pbesident. — I  must  say  this  seems  a  little 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Examination  continued. — Eventually  the  result  was 
the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the  Army  and  Navy  ? — 
Yes. 

Now  in  the  autumn  of  1878  did  you  pay  a  visit  to 
the  west  of  Ireland — to  Mayo — with  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  ? — In  1878  or  1877,  I  am  not  sure  which  ;  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  was  1877.  That  was  my  iirst 
visit  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  I  then  first  came  to 
understand  to  some  extent  from  what  I  saw  during 
that  visit  something  about  the  Irish  land  question.  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  wretchedness  and 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  squalor  of  their  houses, 
and  the  smallness  and  the  barren  character  of  their 
holdings,  and  I  first  began  to  think  then  that  a  mere 
Bill  for  fixing  rents — what  is  called  the  three  F's — would 
not  meet  the  case  of  these  small  tenants  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  constituting  rather  more  than  the  majority 
of  the  agricultural  tenants  in  Ireland. 

Were  the  Bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Butt  and  his  party 
on  those  lines  ? — Yes,  proposing  fixity  of  tenure  and 
free  sale  ;  and  they  were  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
legislation  in  1881. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  considered  that 
that  was  not  an  adequate  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question  ? — Yes  ;  I  thought  that  it  only  would  affect 
the  cases  of  the  larger  and  more  substantial  tenants. 
I  say  that  I  commenced  to  think  that,  I  do  not  say  I 
came  definitely  to  that  conclusion. 

Do  you  remember  meeting  the  Nallys  on  that 
occasion  ? — Yes  ;  that  was  the  first  time  I  met  them. 

Patrick  Nally  and  J.  W.  Nally,  whom  we  have 
heard  of  as  "  Scrab  "  Nally  ? — Yes  ;  of  course  his 
character  has  been  described  to  the  Court,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  I 
may  say  that  with  Mr.  Patrick  Nally  I  wi]is  very 
favourably  impressed  ;  he  was  a  very  fine,  open  young 
man,  a  great  athlete,  a  sprint  runner,  and  a  great 
jumper. 

As  far  as  you  know  was  P.  W.  Nally  ever  a  member 
of  the  Land  League  ? — I  think  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  formation  of  the  Land  League  he  took  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  Mayo  Land  League,  a  sort  of  precursor 
of  the  Land  League  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever 
a  member  of  the  Irish  National  Land  Lieague.  Ho 
appears  to  have  taken  offence  at  the  Land  League 
movement  at  that  time. 

Did  you  notice  in  what  part  of  the  country  the  more 
congested  districts  lay  ? — Yes  ;  in  the  hilly  and 
barren  districts.    The   good  land  was  almost  entirely 


clear  of  occupation  ;  you  could  drive  for  miles 
through  that  country,  through  rich  grazing  land,  with- 
out meeting  a  human  being  or  seeing  a  house.  While 
on  this  drive  you  could  see  the  ruins  of  many  houses, 
ruined  walls,  and  roofless  houses. 

I  think,  Mr.  Parnell,  you  had  nothing  to  do  witl 
the  original  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  Mayo  by 
Mr.  Davitt  early  in  1879  f — No  ;  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  Land  League  meeting  until  the 
Westport  meeting. 

Had  Mr.  Davitt  consulted  you  before  he  went  to 
Irishtown  ? — No,  not  consulted  me  actually.  He 
often  spoke  to  me  of  his  opinion  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  combined  agrarian  and  political  movement,  but 
he  had  not  definitely  consulted  me  as  to  any  particular 
step.  I  was,  in  fact,  in  Parliament  at  the  time  of 
the  Irishtown  meeting,  and  was  not  in  the  way  of 
seeing  him. 

About  this  time — in  the  spring  of  1879 — was  your 
attention  called  to  the  existence  of  great  distress  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  f — Yes.  In  the  beginning  of  1879 
we  commenced  to  receive  reports  that  distress  was 
already  upon  the  smaller  tenantry,  and  that  unless 
something  were  done  by  the  Government  the  result 
would  be  a  famine  in  the  coming  winter. 

Do  you  remember  the  question  being  raised  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of  May,  1879,  by  the 
Irish  party  ? — Yes,  it  was  raised  by  us — I  forgot  to 
mention  Mr.  O'Donuell  as  one  of  those  who  helped 
us  ;  the  matter  was  raised  by  him  on  the  qaestion  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  for  the  Whitsuntide 
recess.  He  drew  attention  to  the  distress,  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  and,  I  think,  myself.  I  made  a  speech 
upon  that  occasion. 

Mr.  AsQCiTH. — This  is  a  short  speech,  my  Lords, 
and  I  propose  to  read  it.  It  is  reported  in  "  Han- 
sard," vol.  246,  column  1,397  .— 

"  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  knew  from  experience  that 
great  agricultural  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland.  He 
was  talking  the  other  day  with  a  collector  of  the  cess 
tax,  who  told  him  that  he  had  never  had  such  great 
difficulty  since  1847  in  gettiijg  money  from  the  farmers. 
Owing  to  the  great  depression,  and  to  the  competition 
of  the  American  market  in  corn,  meal,  and  butter,  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  had  gone  down  considerably,  and 
he  knew  that  both  the  graziers  and  the  small  farmers 
experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet.  He  believed  that  even  on  fairly-rented  pro- 
perties it  was  a  necessity  for  the  tenant  to  have  such 
security  of  tenure  as  would  develop  to  the  fullest  the 
ciipabiUties  of  the  soil.  Ireland  at  present  was  not 
more  than  one-third  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
even  its  cultivated  lands  ought  to  produce  three  times 
as  much  as  they  did.  It  was  necessary  for  the  House 
to  consider  how  best  to  devise  a  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the  tenant— a 
measure  of  protection  for  the  value  which  he  added  to 
the  land  ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  an  exceptional 
measure  of  land  reform  for  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
England.  He  would  not  prolong  the  discussion  on  that 
occasion  ;    but,  unless  the  Goverimient  were  ready  to 
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afford  some  opportunities  for  the  cousideration  of  thia 
subject  after  Whitsuntide,  and  unless  they  intended,  at 
all  events,  to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Select  Committee  that  sat  upon 
the  matter  last  Session  under  the  presidency  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre),  the 
question  was  one  which  would  have  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Irish  members  in  a  firm  and  determined  fashion. 
It  was  one  which  deeply  affected  their  constituen- 
cies ;  and  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  hang  back  a 
little  on  the  subject  the  constituencies  would  not 
allow  them." 

Examination  continued. — I  believe  Mr.  Lowther  was 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

What  view  did  he  express  on  the  matter  when  it  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  ? — He  pooh- 
poohed  the  whole  thing,  denied  the  existence  or  the 
possible  existence  of  distress,  and  refused  to  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  any  relief  whatever. 

Did  you  subsequently  attend  a  Land  League,  or  land 
meeting  rather,  at  Westport,  county  Mayo,  on  the  7th 
ot  June  ? — Yes.  I  made  a  speech  there.  That  was 
the  first  speech  I  made  on  the  land  movement. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  propose,  my  Lords,  to  read  this 
speech;  it  is  reported  in  the  Freeman' i  Journal : — 

"  It  was  only  when  leaving  my  home  yesterday  to 
come  here  that  I  first  became  acquainted,  by  reading 
that  letter  " 

What  letter  was  that  ? — A  letter  from  Dr. 
M'Hale,  in  which  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  ASQITITH,  resuming.—"  that  his  Grace  was 
opposed  to  the  meeting.  I  am  sure  *  John  of 
Tuam  '  would  not  wish  me  to  dishonour  myself 
by  breaking  my  word  to  this  meeting  and  by 
remaining  away  from  it.  The  resolution  I  have 
to  propose  is  this — '  That,  whereas  many  land- 
lords by  successfully  asserting  in  the  Courts  of  law 
their  power  to  arbitrarily  increase  their  rents,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  their  holdings  on  their  estate, 
have  rendered  worthless  the  Land  Act  of  1870  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  Irish  tenants,  we  hereby 
declare  that  not  only  political  expediency,  but  justice, 
and  the  vital  interests  of  Ireland  demand  such  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  land  tenure — a  readjustment  based 
upon  the  principle  that  the  occupier  of  the  land  shall 
be  the  owner  thereof — as  will  prevent  further  confisca- 
tion of  the  tenants'  property  by  unscrupulous  land- 
lords, and  will  secure  to  the  people  of  Ireland  their 
natural  right  to  the  soil  of  their  country. '  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  the  landlord  institution  is  not  a 
natural  institution  in  any  country.  I  believe  that  the 
maintanance  of  the  class  ot  landlords  in  a  country  is 
not  for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  greatest  number. 
Ireland  has,  perhaps,  suffered  mere  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world  from  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
class.  England  has,  perhaps,  assimilated  itself  better 
than  any  other  country  to  the  landlord  system  ;  hut  in 
almost  every  other  country  in  the  world  where  the 
system  has  been  tried  it  has  been  given  up.  In  Belgium, 
in  Prussia,  in  France,  and  in  Russia  the  land  has  been 
given  to  the  people — to  the  occupiers  of  the  land.  In 
some  cases  the  landlords  have  been  deprived  of  their 
property  in  the  soil  by.the  iron  hand  of  revolution  ;  in 
other  cases,  as  in  Prussia,  the  landlords  have  been  pur- 
chased out.     If   such  an   arrangement  could  be  made 


without  injuring  the  landlord,  so  as  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  have  his  land  as  his  own  and  to  cultivate  it 
as  it  ought  to  be  cultivated,  it  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit and  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  look  to  this  as  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while it  is  necessary  to  insure  that  as  long  as  the 
tenant  pays  a  fair  rent  he  shall  be  left  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  industry.  A  fair  rent  is  a  rent  the  tenant 
can  reasonably  pay  according  to  the  times,  but  in  bad 
times  the  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  as  much  as 
he  did  in  good  times,  three  or  four  years  ago. 
If  such  rents  are  insis.ted  upon,  a  repetition  ol 
the  scenes  of  1847  and  1848  will  be  witnessed. 
Now,  what  must  we  do  in  order  to  induce  the  land- 
lords to  see  the  position  ?  You  must  show  the  land- 
lords that  you  intend  to  hold  a  firm  grip  of  year 
homesteads  and  land.  You  must  not  allow  your- 
selves  to  be  dispossessed  as  you  were  dispossessed 
in  1847.  You  must  not  allow  your  small  holdings  to 
be  turned  into  large  ones,  I  am  supposing  that  the 
landlords  will  remain  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason,  but 
I  hope  they  may  not,  and  that  on  those  properties  on 
which  the  rents  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  times, 
that  a  redaction  may  be  made,  and  that  immediately. 
If  not,  you  must  help  yourselves,  and  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  will  stand  by  you  and  support 
you  in  your  struggle  to  defend  your  homesteads.  I 
should  be  deceiving  you  if  I  told  you  that  there  was 
any  use  in  relying  upon  the  exertions  of  the  Irish 
members  of  Parliament  in  your  behalf.  I  think  that 
if  your  members  were  determined  and  resolute  they 
could  help  you,  but  I  am  afraid  they  won't.  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  wrong,  and  that  you  may  rely  upon  the 
constitutional  action  of  your  Parliamentary  representa- 
tives in  this  the  sore  time  of  your  need  and  trial,  but 
above  all  things  remember  that  God  helps  him  who 
helps  himself,  and  that  by  showing  such  a  public  spirit 
as  you  have  shown  here  to-day,  by  coming  in  your 
thousands  in  the  face  of  every  dilficulty,  you  will  do 
more  to  show  the  landlords  the  necessity  of  dealing 
justly  with  you  than  if  you  had  150  Irish  members 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the  great  question  of 
self-government  for  Ireland.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  many  men  have  said  that  this  struggling  for  con- 
cessions in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  demoralizing 
thing.  Now,  I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  of  my  own 
existence  that  if  you  had  men  of  determination,  o£ 
some  sort  of  courage  and  energy  representing  you, 
that  you  could  obtain  concessions.  We  are  not 
likely  to  get  them  of  such  importance  and  amount 
as  to  run  the  risk  of  being  demoralized  by 
them  ;  and  also  there  is  really  no  reason  why  wo 
should  permit  ourselves  to  be  demoralized  by  the 
greatest  concession  of  all.  If  you  obtain  concessions 
on  right  principles,  such  as  the  Irish  Church  Act  and 
the  Land  Act,  you  run  no  risk  of  demoralizing  your- 
selves. I  have  always  noticed  that  the  breaking  down 
of  barriers  between  different  classes  has  increased 
their  self-respect  and  increased  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality among  our  people.  I  am  convinced  that  nothing 
would  more  effectually  promote  the  cause  of  self- 
government  for  Ireland  than  the  breaking  down 
of  those  barriers  between  different  classes.  Nothing 
would  be  more  effectual  for  that  than  the  obtaining  of 
a  good  Land  Bill — the  planting  of  the  people  in  the 
soil.  If  we  had  the  farmers  of  Ireland  the  owners  of 
the  soil  to-morrow,  we  would  not  be  long  without 
getting  an  Irish  Parliament.  I  don't  intend  to 
be  demoralized  myself  by  any  concessions.  While 
we  are  getting  a   concession   we   may  show  the  Go- 
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vornraent  a  little  consideration  for  the  time  being, 
and  give  them  a  quid  pro  quo  ;  but  after  that  the  bar- 
gain ceases,  and  when  we  have  returned  them  a 
fitting  return  for  what  we  have  got  we  are  quits 
again,  and  are  free  to  use  such  measures  as  may 
he  necessary  according  to  the  times  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ciroawstances.  You  have  a  great 
country  to  struggle  for — a  great  country  before  you. 
It  is  worth  a  little  exertion  on  your  part — it  is  worth 
a  little  time.  Do  your  best,  and  your  country  will 
thank  you  for  it,  and  your  children  hereafter." 

The  At toeney-General..— There  is  a  speech  of  Mr. 
pavitt's  at  that  meeting  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your 
liOrrlships'  attention,  but  I  am  willing  to  postpone 
reading  it  until  cross-examination  if  my  learned 
friend  would  prefer. 

Sir  C.  Bussell. — Whenever  the  Attorney- General- 
Jiinks  it  most  convenient. 

The  President. — As  I  had  occasion  to  say  before, 
in  strictness  counsel  are  only  bound  to  give  what  they 
think  material  to  the  examination  ;  I  think  it  is  best 
that  they  should  conduct  the  case  from  their  own 
point  of  view. 

Examination  continued. — I  was  going  to  call 
your  attention,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  a  passage  in  that 
speech  in  which  you  say  ; — ' '  If  we  had  the  farmers 
of  Ireland  the  owners  of  the  soil  to-morrow, we  would 
not  be  long  without  getting  an  Irish  Parliament." 
Plad  you  from  the  first  a  political,  as  well  as  a  social, 
object  in  this  Land  League  movement  ? — Undoubtedly, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  clearly  expressed  in  that  passage 
^that  I  looked  to  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Irish  tenant-farmers  as  well  as  obtaining  an 
Irish  Parliament,  and  I  considered  that  the  redress 
of  the  grievances  of  the  tenant-farmers  would  not 
injure  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  Irish  Parliament  ; 
that  the  more  you  improved  the  position  of  the 
people  the  more  politically  capable  they  would 
become,  and  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  everything  to 
gain  from  the  redress  of  the  Irish  tenants'  grievances. 
That,  of  course,  was  my  opinion,  and  is  still  my 
opinion,  whatever  other  people  may  think. 

Did  you  after  this  meeting,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  that  year,  make  other  speeches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  ?— Yes,  several. 

Going  about  from  place  to  place,  were  you  able  to 
observe  and  form  an  opinion  about  the  condition  of 
the  people  at  that  time  ? — Yes.  I  plainly  saw  that 
the  information  we  had  received  earlier  had  not  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  very 
great  distress.  This  was  the  second  time  I  had  been 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  the  conviction  I  formed  was 
that  no  more  rent-fixing  Bill  would  reach  the  case  of 
the  smaller  tenants,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
wo  ought  to  look  to  a  peasant  proprietary,  carried 
out  by  compulsory  expropriation,  as  the  first  step  to 
be  taken. 

I  think  that  in  the  course  of  this  year,  on  the  21st 
of  October,  the  Land  League  was  formed  in  Dublin  ? — 
Yes. 


Prior  to  this  meeting  was  the  formation  of  the 
League  the  subject  of  discussion  between  you  and 
Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes  ;  we  had  several  discussions  about  it. 

What  was  Mr.  Davitt' s  view,  and  what  was  yours  ? 
— Mr.  Davitt  was  very  anxious  that  the  Land  League 
should  be  formed,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  sup- 
ported by  an  agrarian  movement.  I  had  in  my  mind 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Butt 
some  time  previously.  When  I  pressed  upon  him  the 
extension  of  the  Home  Eule  movement  by  country 
branches,  he  saw — looking  at  it  from  a  lawyer's  point 
of  view — that  we  should  be  made  responsible  for 
every  foolish  statement  of  members  of  the  branches, 
and  therefore,  owing  to  the  caution  I  had  received 
from  Mr.  Butt,  I  was  disinclined  to  the  proposal. 

Ultimately  you  acceded  to  Mr.  Davitt's  view  ?— 
Ultimately  I  saw  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  risk . 

And  you  did  take  it  ? — Yes. 

An  inaugural  meeting  was  held,  I  think,  at  the  Im'- 
perial  Hotel,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1879  ?— Yes. 

Is  that  (handing  a  document  to  witness)  a  correct 
report  of  the  resolutions  and  the  names  of  the 
speakers  ? — I  believe  this  is  the  original  document, 
issued  as  the  report  of  the  meeting.  I  think  that  is 
an  accurate  report.     Mr.  Kettle  was  in  the  chair. 

This  document,  my  Lords,  is  already  printed.  (To 
witness.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  two  or  three  of  the 
names  which  appear  there.  First  of  all,  who  was  Mr. 
Kettle,  who  presided  over  the  meeting  ? — He  was  one 
of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Tenant  Farmers'  De- 
fence Association,  one  of  Mr.  Butt's  organizations. 

Brennan  ? — I  met  him  at  that  time  for  the  first 
time,  to  know  him  at  all  ;  I  had  seen  him  once  or 
twice  previously. 

Did  you  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  ? — No  ;  the  same  observation 
which  I  made  with  regard  to  Egan  applies  to  Brennan 
also  ;  I  did  not  know  it  until  I  read  Carey's  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Egan,  I  think,  was  appointed  treasurer  ? — Yes. 

What  was  Egan's  position  in  Dublin  at  this  time  ? — 
He  was  one  of  t^e  directors  of  the  North  City  Milling 
Company,  the  largest  flour  establishment  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  also  a  business  of  his  own,  the  North  City 
Bakery.  He  was  doing  a  considerable  business,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  industrial  wants 
of  the  country. 

The  other  treasurers,  I  think,  were  Mr.  Biggar  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  O'Sullivan  ;  who  was  he  ?— He  was  a 
member  of  Mr.  Butt's  party. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — My  Lords,  I  will  prove  in  the  same 
way  the  rales  of  the  Land  League  Association,  which 
have  already  been  printed. 

Examination  continued. — Are  those  the  rules  of  the 
Land  League,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — They  are. 

Then  there  are  two  other  documents  of  about  the 
same  date — one  is  the  "  Address  to  the  Farmers  of 
Ireland,"  which  has  been  already  printed.  That  is 
signed  by  you,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think  ? — Yes, 
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And  the  "  Manifesto  to  the  People  of  Ulster."  Is 
that  the  document  ! — It  is.  I  saw  all  those  docu- 
ments. 

They  were  issued  and  circulated  by  the  Land  League 
about  this  time— shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber ?— Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Pamell,  shortly  after  this,  at  the  end  Of 
1879,  did  you  proceed  to  America  with  Mr.  Dillon  ? — ■ 
"Yes,  I  proceeded  to  America  with  Mr.  John  Dillon  on 
behalf  of  the  Land  League  with  the  double  object  of 
collecting  funds  to  alleviate  distress,  and  also  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  Land  League  in  Ireland. 

Up  to  the  time  when  you  started  for  America  had 
anything  been  done  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  formation  of  charitable  committees  to  relieve  the 
distress  in  Ireland  ? — Up  to  that  time  nothing  whatever 
had  been  done  in  that  direction  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  any  private  organization.  The  Land  League 
was  the  first  organization  to  appeal  to  the  public  for 
Bubscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  distressin  Ireland. 

I  think  you  told  us  that  you  were  accompanied  to 
America  by  Mr.  John  Dillon  ? — I  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  John  Dillon. 

On  the  way  out  were  you  interviewed'  by  a  news- 
paper correspondent  named  Ives  ? — Yes. 

I  will  read  this  passage  to  you,  Mr.  Pamell.  It  is 
headed 

"  Fenianism  in  Ireland. 

"  Correspondent. — I  have  heard  much  in  the  West, 
Mr.  Pamell,  regarding  Fenianism  and  its  present 
active  organization.  Do  you  think  the  Fenians  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  present  laud  movement  ? 

"  Mr.  Pamell. — ^As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather,  the  Fenian  organization  and  its  leaders  are 
opposed,  though  not  hostile,  to  our  movement,  the 
reason  being  that  it  is  constitutional.  A  true  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Ireland  should,  in  my  opinion, 
partakeof  both  a  constitutional  and  an  illegal  character. 
It  should  be  both  an  open  and  a  secret  organization, 
using  the  Constitution  for  its  own  purposes,  but  also 
taking  advantage  of  its  secret  combination.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Fenian  movement  do  not  believe*  in 
constitutional  action,  because  it  has  always  been 
used  in  the  past  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  its  leaders. 
There  was  a  strong  objection  by  the  Fenians  to  our 
Parliamentary  action  for  the  same  reasons,  and, 
indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  action  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  leaders  since  the  Union,  there  is  ample 
justification  for  the  views  of  the  physical  force 
party." 

Does  that  accurately  represent  what  you  told  the 
newspaper  correspondent  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  does— fairly  so— considering  that  he  did  not  profess 
to  make  a  shorthand  report  of  what  I  said,  and 
wrote  his  account  of  the  interview  from  memory.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  at  this  distance  of  time  recollect 
whether  I  did  not  add  something  to  make  the  passage 
less  obsom:e.  In  what  I  said  to  him  I  had  in  my 
mind  what  I  had  been  told  of  the  revolutionary  or 
Fenian  body,  that  at  the  beginning  of  1874  they 
had  contemplated  having  themselves  represented  as  a 
body,  or  their  views  or  ideas  represented,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  had  actually  re- 


turned one  member  from  a  western  constituency  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  representative  of  their  ideas, 
I  thought  at  that  time  that  this  was  a  good  policy, 
from  their  point  of  view,  upon  the  part  of  the  Fenian 
body  ;  and  I  thought  it  would  have  been  for  their 
benefit  if  they  could  have  enlarged  that  policy  and 
sought  further  representation.  On  the  contrary,  they 
denounced  the  member  whom  they  had  returned  as 
their  representative,  and  expelled  him  from  their 
organization. 

When  you  spoke  of  the  "  true  revolutionary  move- 
ment "  were  you  referring  in  any  way  to  the  Land 
League  ? — Not  at  all  ;  I  was  referring  entirely  to  the 
Fenian  or  physical  force  party. 

Is  it  true  that  in  answer  to  the  question  from  the 
correspondent,  "Is there  anything  secret  in  connexion 
with  the  Laud  League  ?  "  you  replied,  "  Nothing 
whatever.  I  would  not  belong  to  any  illegal  body  "  ? 
— Certainly. 

I  wish  to  refer  you  to  a  passage  in  "  Parnellism 
and  Crime."  Is  it  true,  as  therein  stated,  that  when 
you  got  to  New  York  you  immediately  communicated 
with  Ford  and  with  the  principal  Fenian  ex-convicts  ? 
— No  ;  that  passage  is  most  inaccurate  and  mislead- 
ing. 

Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Ford  at  all  ?— 
Mr.  Austin  Ford,  as  the '  representative  of  the  New 
York  Irish  World,  in  common  with  the  representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  America, 
sought  interviews  with  me  on'  my  arrival  and  put 
questions  to  me.  I  believe  that  my  replies  to  Mr. 
Austin  Ford's  questions  were  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own  ideas  and  were  not  satisfactory  to  him.  As 
regards  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  him,though  I  certainly  should  have  wished 
to  have  met  him  as  being  the  owner  and  editor  of  a 
very  large  newspaper  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him.  As  regards 
communication  with  Fenian  convicts,  there  were  many 
men  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  1865  and  1867  who 
took  a  part  in  the  meetings. 

In  America  ? — In  America. 

Were  you  received  on  landing  with  an  address  of 
welcome  signed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  New  York  ?— Yes,  the  Reception  Committee  con» 
sisted  of  some  300  gentlemen  numbering  among  them 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York,  including 
distinguished  Judges,  senators,  merchants,  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  persons  of  other  nationalities 
besides  American  and  Irish,  such  as  Germans. 

Was  the  address  read  to  you  on  your  arrival  ? — The 
address  was  read  to  me  on  board  the  steamer  by  the 
Hon.  James  Develin,  a  senator  of  Conservative  views. 

Is  that  the  address  that  was  read  to  you  (a  document 
was'handed  to  the  witness)  ?— Yes. 

The  AiTOENEY-GENEKil..— I  do  not  wish  to  raise 
any  difficulty  about  the  matter,  but  that  document  pur- 
ports to  be  taken  from  the  Irisli  World,  does  it  not  f 
—Yes, 
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The  Attokket-Gbnekal.— Is  it  accurate  ?— It  pur- 
ports to  be  taken  from  the  Irish  World. 

The  ATTOBNEy-GENBBAL.— Have  you  read  it  ? — 
Yes. 

The  Pbesident. — What  is  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — It  is  dated  the  4th  of  January,  1880. 
It  was  published  in  the  Irish  World  of  the  10th  of 
January,  the  paper  being  a  weekly  one. 

Examination  continued. — Had  you  before  you  went 
to  America  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  associa- 
tion known  as  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — No,  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  it  before  I  went  to  America,  but  when  I 
was  there  I  learnt  of  its  existence  from  gentlemen 
who  were  hostile  to  the  movement.  I  never  heard 
of  it  from  any  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

When  you  arrived  in  America  did  you  find  the  Irish 
Americans  with  whom  you  came  into  contact  divided 
into  sections  ? — Yes,  there  was  the  Great  Conserva- 
tive section — of  which  the  Hon.  James  Develin  was  a 
fair  representative — who  were  not  taking  any  interest 
at  all,  up  to  the  date  of  my  visit,  in  Irish  politics  or 
in  the  Irish  question. 

Will  you  give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  promi- 
nent men  who  belonged  to  that  section  ? — Among  them 
were  Miles  O'Brien,  of  New  York,  General  O'Byrne, 
of  Washington,  Patrick  Collins,  and  Mr.  O'Keilly,  of 
the  Boston  Pilot. 

Patrick  Collins  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Land 
League? — Yes.  Then  there  was  the  physical  force  party, 
represented  by  the  Clan-na-Gael,  many  of  whom  be- 
lieved that  Ireland  could  only  be  benefited  by  physical 
force, and  not  by  Parliamentary  action.  Then  there  would 
be  the  Irish  JTorW  section,  who  might  be  called  the 
Socialistic  section,  the  more  advanced  land  reform 
section, who  believed  that  Irish  landlords  ought  not  to 
receive  any  compensation  at  all  for  their  land,  and 
who  adopted  an  attitude  more  or  less  of  criticism 
towards  myself  personally  while  I  was  in  America 
and  subsequently  towards  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  generally  of  friendly  criticism  from  time  to 
time  up  to  1882,  and  of  hostile  criticism  after  1882. 

Was  there  while  you  were  there  any  Dynamite 
party  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  the  Dynamite  party 
until  1883. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  by  the 
witness  Le  Caron  with  reference  to  your  tour  in 
America,  that  without  exception  the  arrangements  for 
both  your  eastern  and  western  tours  were  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  organi- 
zation. Is  that  true  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
false.  Of  course,  if  the  arrangements  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionary  organization  I  could  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,  or  I  might  have  had  no  know- 
ledge of  it  at  the  time — I  certainly  had  no  knowledge 
of  it — but  from  what  I  have  heard  since  and  from 
what  I  saw  then  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
arrangements  for  my  tours  were  in  nobody's  bands. 
We  had  to  complain  most  strongly  of  the  want  of  any 
organization  to  receive  us  or  to  arrange  for  oar  tours. 


How  did  you  come  to  go  from  one  place  to  the 
other  ?  Who  used  to  invite  you  ? — We  usually  got  in- 
vitations from  the  mayors  of  the  cities,  either  by 
telegraph  or  by  letter,  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  I  were 
left  entirely  to  onr  own  instincts  as  to  which  city  we 
should  visit  first. 

I  think  you  have  prepared  a  map  which  shows  the 
different  cities  you  visited  in  America  and  the 
different  routes  you  took  ? — Yes,  we  made  our  tour 
in  the  most  absurd  fashion  owing  to  the  want  of 
organization.  We  went  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
passing  many  important  cities  we  had  to  return  to, 
travelling  over  long  distances  of  country.  In  one 
case  we  went  from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  Indiana- 
polis down  in  the  central  west  of  America,  a  journey 
considerably  over  1,000  miles,  and  returned  the  next 
day.  We  travelled  'thousands  of  miles  needlessly 
which  we  should  have  avoided  had  there  been  the 
slightest  organization. 

Does  that  map  correctly  sljow  by  arrows  the  course 
you  actually  took  ? — It  does. 

Now,  the  day  after  your  arrival  at  New  York 
did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Madison-gardens  and 
make  the  speech  Sir  Charles  Eussell  has  already 
read  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  date  of  that  speech  ? — It  was 
made  on  the  4th  of  January,  1880. 

You  have  heard  the  report  of  it  which  Sir  Charles 
Bussell  has  already  read — is  that  report  correct  ? — It 
is. 

The  Attobney-GeneBAL. — In  a  case  like  this, 
where  a  speech  is  referred  to  years  after  it  is  made, 
we  are  entitled  to  know  from  what  source  it  is  taken. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  taken  from 
the  Irish  World. 

Mr.  Parnell.— I  believe  we  had  two  reports — one 
from  the  Irish  World  and  another  from  the  New  Vork 
Herald. 

The  Peesidekt. — Do  you  know  from  which  paper 
this  is  taken  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  think  that  they  are  both  the  same. 

Examination  continued.— They  are  identical  ? — I  be- 
lieve so. 

Does  that  speech  which  you  made  at  New  York 
fairly  represent  the  tenour  and  substance  of  the  speeches 
which  you  made  at  other  meetings  in  the  United 
States  ?— Yes,  very  fairly. 

I  believe  you  addressed  about  40  meetings  in  all  ? — 
Between  40  and  50. 

And  five  State  Legislatures  ? — Yes. 

And  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton ? — Yes,  in  session. 

How  did  you  come  to  address  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ? — We  were  invited  by  a  special  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress— by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  in  these  terms 

The  Attoeney-Genebal.— What  are  you  reading 
from  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  am  reading  from  the  extract  I 
brought  over  with  me  from  America, 
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The  Attoeney-Genbeal.— Is  that  the  original 
document  ? 

Mr.  Parnell.— Yes. 

Mr.  Parnell  read  the  resolution,  which  was  as 
follows  ; — 

"  The  House  o£  Representatives  agree  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  representative  of  the 
Irish  people,  for  the  delivery  of  an  address  on  Irish 
affairs,  because  of  the  great  interest  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  take  in  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
with  which  this  country  is  so  closely  allied  by  many 
historical  and  kindred  ties.  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  : 
That  the  hall  of  this  House  be  granted  for  the  above 
purpose  on  the  second  day  of  February  next,  and  that 
the  House  meet  on  that  day  in  time  to  take  part  in 
Baid  ceremonies.     Adopted." 

That  is  an  extract  from  the  Congressional  Becords. 

You  did  attend,  and  spoke  before  the  House  of  Ee- 
presentatives  ? — I  did.  I  was  introduced  to  the  House 
by  the  Speaker,  and  I  spoke  from  a  desk  just  below 
his  chair.  My  speech  was  printed  in  and  forms  part 
of  the  Congressional  Records. 

Mr.  A.  Russell  read  the  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Pamell's  speech  : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  remedy  that  we  propose  for 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  is  an  alteration  of  the 
land  tenure  prevailing  there.  We  propose  to  imitate 
the  example  of  Prussia  and  of  other  Continental 
countries  where  the  feudal  tenure  has  been  tried, 
found  wanting,  and  abandoned  ;  and  we  propose  to 
make  or  give  an  opportunity  to  every  tenant  occupy- 
ing a  farm  in  Ireland  to  become  the  owner  of  his  own 
farm.  This  may,  perhaps,  at  first  seem  a  startling 
proposition,  and  I  shall  be  told  about  the  rights  of 
property  and  vested  interests  and  individual  owner- 
ship, but  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Fronde, 
the  English  historian,  which  I  have  just  quoted  to 
you,  that  land,  properly  speaking,  (iahnot  be  owned 
by  any  man.  '  It  belongs  to  all  the  human  race. 
Laws  have  to  be  made  to  secure  the  profits  of  their 
industry  to  those  who  cultivate  it,  but  the  private 
property  of  this  or  of  that  person,  whichhe  is  entitled  to 
deal  with  as  he  pleases,  land  ought  never  to  be,  and 
never,  strictly  speaking,  is.'  We  say  that  if  it  can 
be  proved,  as  it  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that 
terrible  suffering  and  constant  poverty  are  inflicted 
npon  millions  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  that  then 
we  may  reasonably  require  from  the  Legislature  that, 
paying  due  regard  to  vested  interests  and  giving  them 
fair  compensation,  they  should  terminate  the  system 
of  ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  few  in  Ireland  and  re- 
place it  by  one  giving  the  ownership  of  the  soil  to  the 
many.  We  have,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  historical 
precedents  for  that  course.  The  King  of  Prussia, in 
1811,  by  Royal  edict,  seeing  the  evils  of  the  feudal 
tenure,  transferred  all  the  land  of  his  country  from 
the  nobles  to  the  tenants.  In  a  cable  from  London  I 
find  that,  speaking  at  Birmingham  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Bright  proposes  to  appoint  a  Government  Commission 
to  go  to  Dublin  with  power  to  sell  land  of  landlords 
to  tenants  wishing  to  buy,  and  advance  them  three- 
fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  principal  and  interest 
to  be  repaid  in  35  years.  Such  a  measure  Mr.  Bright 
believed    would   meet  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people. 


The  Commission  should  assist  the  tenant  to  purchase 
whenever  the  landlord  was  willing  to  sell.  He  re- 
commended compulsory  sale  only  where  the  land  was 
owned  by  London  Companies,  as  in  the  case  of  large 
tracts  near  Londonderry.  He  expressed  the  belief 
that  self-interest  and  the  force  of  public  opinion 
would  soon  compel  the  landlords  to  sellto  the  tenants. 
Now,  this  proposal  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  reform 
and  an  immense  advance  upon  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  while  we  could  not  accept  it  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  yet  we  should  gladly 
welcome  it  as  an  advance  in  our  direction,  and  be 
willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  The  radical  difference 
between  our  proposition  and  that  of  Mr.  Bright  is  that 
we  think  that  the  State  should  adopt  the  system  of 
compulsory  expropriation  of  the  land,  whereas  Mr. 
Bright  thinks  that  it  may  be  left  to  self-interest  and  the 
force  of  public  opinion  to  compel  the  landlord  to  sell. 
That  is  the  word  he  uses — '  compel.'  While  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bright  in  thinking  that,  in  probability,  it 
his  proposal  were  adopted,  the  present  land  agitation 
in  Ireland,  if  maintained  at  its  present  vigour,  would 
compel  the  landlords  to  sell  to  the  tenants  at  fair 
prices,  I  ask  the  House  of  Representatives  of  America 
what  would  they  think  of  a  statesman  who,  while 
acknowledging  the  justness  of  a  principle,  as  Mr. 
Bright  acknowledges  the  justness  of  onr  principle,  that 
the  tenants  in  Ireland  ought  to  own  the  land,  shrinks 
at  the  same  time  from  asking  the  Legislature  of  his 
country  to  sanction  that  principle,  and  leaves  to  an 
agitation  such  as  is  now  going  on  in  Ireland  the  duty 
of  enforcing  that  which  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  should  enforce  ?  1  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  transfer  its  obligations  and  its  duties  to  the 
helpless,  starving  peasantry  of  Connemara  is  neither 
a  dignified  nor  a  worthy  one,  and  the  sooner  our 
Parliament  comes  to  recognize  its  duties  in  this 
respect  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  parties  and  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — Do  you  also  remember  attending  one 
of  these  meetings  at  Boston,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  in  the  chair  ? — Mayor  Prince,  of  Boston, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  music-hall  on  January  12,  1880.  We  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Collins,  Mr.  John  J.  Hayes, 
and  Judge  Fallon.  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  was  present 
on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Phillips  spoke  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  did  he  not  ? — Yes.  We  were  escorted  to 
the  hall  by  the  9th  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  the 
colonel  commanding  and  his  etail  were  on  the  platform 
with  us.  There  were  also  there  the  heads  of  various 
Catholic  societies  in  the  city. 

Mr.  AsQUlTH. — I  propose  to  read  the  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Parnell  on  that  occasion,  which  is  the  last  of 
the  American  speeches  with  which  I  shall  trouble  your 
Lordships.  I  am  obliged  to  read  them,  as  the  allega- 
tion is  that  they  were  frankly  treasonable. 

The  Attoekey-GenkeAL  asked  from  what  paper  the 
speech  was  taken. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  ia 
taken  from  a  Boston  paper.  I  have  the  original  report 
by  me.  and  can  let  you  have  It  to-morrow. 
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.  The  Attobney-Geneeam — If  the  paper  is  produced 
to-morrow  that  will  be  sufBcient. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  then  read  the  following  speech  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  delivered  at  Boston  on  January  12, 1880  ; — 

"  I  propose  to-night  to  go  a  little  further,  and  to 
show  to  you  some  ways,  some  special  methods,  more 
than  one  method,  which  might  be  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  result  we  aim  at — namely,  the  transfer 
of  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  people  who  cultivate  it. 
(Prolonged  applause.)  Now,  I  daresay  many  of  my 
hearers  are  aware  that  this  programme  of  ours  has 
been  denounced  in  most  unmitigated  terms.  We  have 
been  called  Communists,  and  we  have  been  told  that 
■we  desire  to  plunder  the  landlords  by  wholesale  ;  in 
fact,  to  rob  them  just  in  the  same  way  that  they  have 
been  robbing  their  tenants  for  the  last  four  or  five 
hundred  years.  (Great  laughter  aud  applause.)  In 
fact  our  programme  has  been  dealt  with  as  if  there 
were  no  precedents  for  such  action,  and  as  if  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  by  the  people  was  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  the  history  of  political  economy  ;  that  when  I  tell 
you  that  already  the  Legislatures  of  other  countries 
have  sanctioned  the  forcible  expropriation  of  the  soil 
from  the  landlords  and  its  transfer  to  the  tenants, 
when  I  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  details  by  which 
this  has  been  effected,  and  when  I  read  to  you  some 
of  the  acts  and  edicts  which  have  sanctioned  its  trans- 
fer, you  will,  I  think,  see  that  there  is  nothing  which 
need  press  unduly  upon  any  vested  interests  in  Ire- 
land. 

"  I  said  just  now  that  Germany  had  already  par- 
tially abolished  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure,  the 
feudal  system  being  one  which  gives  the  ownership  of 
the  soil  to  persons  who  generally  live  elsewhere,  who 
do  not  occupy  themselves  in  cultivating  it,  and  gives 
to  those  who  cultivate  it  only  the  right  of  paying  as 
much  rent  as  landowners  may  choose  to  demand  from 
them  from  time  to  time.  (Laughter.)  Well,  in  Prussia 
this  feudal  system  has  been  entirely  abolished,  and 
under  these  circumstances.  In  1831,  at  the  dawn  of 
peace,  when  Prussia  had  just  emerged  from  a  disas- 
trous and  costly  war,  the  King  took  counsel  with  his 
Ministers  as  to  how  he  might  best  secure  the  prosperity 
aud  the  contentment  of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  result 
of  it  was  that  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  When  I  read  the  edict  I  almost 
think  that  I  am  reading  the  preamble  of  some  of  the 
Bills  that  have  been  uselessly  brought  forward  during 
the  last  few  Sessions  of  Parliament  for  the  settlement 
of  this  important  question.  Now,  this  edict  is  a 
remarkable  one,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  I  may  venture 
to  trespass  upon  your  time  for  a  few  seconds  while  I 
read  the  preamble  to  you." 

Then  he  reads  the  preamble  of  the  edict,  and  deals 
■with  the  peculiar  method  pursued  in  the  case  of 
Prussia.     He  goes  on  : — 

"  But  there  is  another  method  which  might  be 
adopted  in  Ireland  in  order  to  bring  about  the  same 
result,  and  which  perhaps  might  be  considered  more 
desirous,  although  it  necessitates  the  handing  over  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  State  to  the  landlords 
in  the  way  of  interest. 

"  This  principle  has  been  already  partially  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  under  the 
Bright  clauses  (cheers)  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870.  Mr. 
John  Bright  (cheers  upon  cheers),  tlje  eivinent  re- 
former, asked  when  Gladstone's  Land   Act  was  being 


passed  that  a  trial  might  be  given  and'  some  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  Irish  tenants  to  become  the  owners 
of  their  farms,  and  these  Bright  clauses  (cheers)  were 
inserted  in  the  Act  in  order  to  afford  that  opportunity. 
Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  these  clauses  aud  the 
obstruction  that  the  working  of  them  has  received 
from  the  Irish  landlords,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  a 
peasant  ownership  or  proprietorship  established  in  Ire^ 
laud,  who  do  not  wish  to  afford  the  working  of  such  a 
scheme  the  slightest  chance,  they  have  remained  a 
dead  letter  up  to  the  present  moment.  I  will  shortly 
describe  to  you  what  these  clauses  are,  in  order  that 
you  may  compare  them  with  those  ordained  by  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Under  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  the  State  or  Government  was  empowered  to 
advance  to  the  tenants  of  proprietaries  voluntarily 
sold  by  their  landlords  a  sum  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  purchase  money  paid  by  such  tenants  for  their 
holdings,  and  the  repayment  by  the  tenant  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  this  advance  was  extended  over 
a  period  of  35  years.  Five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
purchase  price  advanced  by  the  Government  to  the 
tenant  was  to  be  annually  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the 
Government,  and  at  the  expiration  of  35  years  the 
tenant  would  have  nothing  more  to  pay,  would  have 
the  land  for  himself,  freed  from  all  charge  or  encum- 
brance. (Prolonged  cheers.)  Now  the  tenants  on  the 
various  estates  that  have  come  into  the  market  since 
1870  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  in  every  case  to 
purchase,  but  in  no  single  instance  have  they  been 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  landlord  when  selling  has 
always  preferred  to  sell  his  estate  to  a  single  person, 
rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  divide  it  into  small 
lots  and  selling  it  to  his  tenants  ;  and  he  has  in  other 
ways  obstructed  the  working  of  these  very  beneficial 
clauses  ;  but  the  clauses  themselves  are,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  deficient  in  detail.  They  require  to  be 
considerably  extended,  and  they  only  apply  tu  estates 
which  are  voluntarily  sold.  Now,  it  is  very  evident 
that  if  we  wait  for  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  all  of 
them,  to  voluntarily  sell  their  estates,  and  if  the  Irish 
tenants  continue  paying  them  in  an  uncomplaining  and 
patient  way  rack  rents,  why  a  very  large  number  of 
landlords  will  never  sell  their  estates  at  all.  (Cries 
of  '  That's  so.')  But,  ho  doubt,  we  can  compel,  by 
indirect  methods,  landlords  to  sell  their  estates,  and 
then  they  should  bs  furnished  to  the  Irish  tenant.  But 
we  require  something  more  than  that.  We  require  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  aud  give 
the  Irish  landlords  two  years  in  which  to  transfer  the 
land  to  the  tenants  (cheers,  and  cries  of  '  Hear, 
hear  '),  and  if  they  do  not  attend  to  it  in  that  time, 
then  the  Government  should  step  in  and  attend  to  the 
matter  themselves.  (Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.) 
You  will  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,-  that  I  do  not' 
propose  any  very  radical  method,  of  settling,  the  Irish 
land  question.  I  have  simply  made  an  offer — a  good 
offer — to  the  landlords,  and  I  regret  to  see  that  they 
should  be  so  foolish  and  so  blind  as  to  stand  in  their 
own  light.      (Great  applause,  aud  '  Hear,  hear.') 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  unless  some  method  of  this 
kind  be  adopted,  aud  that  very  shortly  (cheersi),  that 
the  time  is  fast  coming  when  the  Irish  landlord  will 
have  to  go  very  much  beyond  that  (prolonged  cheers, 
and  cries  of  '  That  is  so'),  but  being  one  of  the  number 
myself  (cheers),  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  get  as  good 
a  bargain  as  I  can  for  them.  (Cheers.)  In  France  the 
iron  hand  of  revolution  terminated  the  interest  of 
landlords.  (Cheers  and  loud  applause.)  Oh,  I  think 
,there  was. also  sometbiog  abont  a  lamp-post   in   thaU 
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matter  (applause),  and  although  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
revolutionary  methods,  yet,  still,  as  a  sensible  man,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  if  things  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue as  they  are  in  Ireland  much  longer  our  people 
■will  scarcely  be  able  to  contain  themselves  or  to 
withstand  the  influences  which  must  drive  them  towards 
violent  and  revolutionary  measures  (cries  of  '  Hear '). 
I  hope  that  the  Government  and  the  leaders  may  see 
their  advantage  while  it  is  not  too  late.  A  million  of 
money  would  be  nothing  for  the  English  Government 
to  advance  in  settlement  of  this  question,  and  they 
'would  receive  every  penny  of  it  back  with  interest 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  risk.  To  a  Govern- 
ment that  does  not  hesitate  to  spend  10  or  20  millions 
a,  year  in  childish  and  cruel  wars  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  surely  a  good  change  if  they 
would  devote  their  attention  to  domestic  affairs  and 
securing  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  own 
people  at  home  instead  of  destroying  that  of  other 
Ijeople  abroad." 

Do  you  remember  at  that  meeting  Mr.  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  great  orator,  making  a  speech  ? — He 
delivered  a  very  eloquent  address. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  am  only  going  to  read  one  passage 
from  it.     He  says  : — 

"  God  meant  that  such  rule  should  be  unsafe.  The 
laws  of  His  moral  kingdom  must  be  violated  when  a 
man  can  work  injustice  with  security.  (Applause.) 
Assassination  is  the  act  of  the  coward.  It  never  did 
any  good,  and  no  man  can  countenance  it  but  as  a 
second  thought — but  let  us  be  moderate  in  the  criti- 
cism. I  am  not  going  to  criticize  the  Nihilists  nor 
the  broken-hearted  rebel  in  Ireland.  Every  line  in 
history  as  I  read  it,  and  every  interest  of  civilization 
bids  Yankees  rejoice  for  every  wrong  that  Hancock 
and  Adams  could  allege.  For  the  suffering  in  Europe 
to-day  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  in  Berlin,  Ire- 
land has  twenty  to  allege,  and  although  I  am  not  here 
to.  offer  sympathy  or  criticism  to  the  armed  resistance 
of  Europe,  I  hear  the  good  advice  of  honest  old  Sam 
Johnson,  of  London,  which  was,  '  My  boy,  eschew 
cant,'  and  of  all  the  cant  that  is  cant  about  in  this 
canting  world — though  the  cant  of  hypocrisy  be  the 
worst — the  cant  of  the  American  pretending  to  dis- 
approve of  the  Nihilists  in  Bussia,  or  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  is  the  most  disgusting.  (Tremendous 
applause.)  But  it  was  an  Irishman  that  conferred  on 
the  civilized  world  the  boon  of  the  better  method. 
(Applause.)  It  was  an  Irishman  that,  looking  down 
into  the  mine  of  ignorance  and  broken-heartedness 
among  his  own  countrymen,  you  may  say  discovered 
and  almost  invented  that  system  of  modern  agitation 
which  in  all  civilized  governments  is  the  surest  and 
promptest  tool  of  redress.  1  am  glad  that  our  friends 
move  on  the  safe  line  of  accepted  precedent.  I  am 
glad  that  putting  aside  the  musket,  reminding  their 
countrymen,  as  O'Connell  did,  that  he  that  bneaks  the 
law  helps  the  enemy.  (Cries  of  '  Good,  good,'  and 
applause.)  Oh,  let  ns  not  forget  that  every  constitu- 
tional government  owes  an  iniinite  duty  of  gratitude 
to  O'Connell  for  the  promulgation  of  this  method. 
(Applause.)" 

Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Cincinnati  among  other 
places  ? — Yes. 

And  you  made  a  speech  there  as  to  which  evidence 
has  been  given  by  Le  Caron  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  during  what  portion  of  your  visit 
to  America,  that, meetina  occurred  ? — 1  think  '*  would 


be   about  the    40lh   meeting    I    addressed.      It    was 
towards  the  close  of  my  visit,  on  February  20. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  opening  the  case,  said 
that  you  could  not  have  started  on  that  visit  or  have 
stopped  in  the  country  unless  you  had  made  thai 
speech.  Does  that  agree  with  your  recollection  ol 
the  facts  ? — Not  in  the  slightest.  Nobody  ever  mads 
any  suggestion  to  me  as  to  what  I  should  say  in  mj 
speeches  while  I  was  in  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  speech  was  not  made  until  February  20,  when  1 
had  been  in  the  country  nearly  two  months. 

There  is  a  sentence  in  the  report  of  the  speed 
which  has  been  read  ; — "  None  of  ns,  whether  in 
America  or  in  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  will 
be  satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  thai 
keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England."  Did  you  use  that 
language  ? — I  think  it  is  exceedingly  improbable,  but 
1  cannot  ac  this  distance  of  time  undertake  to  say 
that  I  did  not  use  it,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
did  use  it.  It  is  very  unlike  everything  else  I  saidr 
,  That  report  is  copied  fromihe IrishWorld  ? — Yes. 

The  Attohney-General. — From  the  IrisIiWorld oi 
March  6,  1880. 

Mr.  AsQuiTH. — Do  you  remember  seeing  a  report  ot 
the  whole  of  that  speech  in  the  contemporary  papers  ? 
— Yes.  I  brought  from  Cincinnati  a  report  from  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Gaeette  of  February  21,  the  momins 
after  ths  speech  was  delivered,  and  the  paragraph  doel 
not  appear  in  that  report. 

That  is  a  local  daily  paper  published  in  Cinejimati! 
—Yes. 

And  the  Irish  World  is  published  in  New  York  ?-< 
Yes. 

How  far  is  New  York  from  Cincinnati  ?— AbouJ 
2,000  miles. 

So  tar  as  you  know,  had  the  Irish  World,  at  this  w 
any  other  of  your  meetings,  a  reporter  of  its  own  ?— ' 
Never.  The  reporting  in  America  was  not  very  good 
outside  of  the  great  Eastern  cities. 

You  have  examined  the  reports  of  your  other  speeches 
during  the  whole  of  this  American  tour  ? — Yes.  That 
sentence  is  entirely  opposed  to  anything  I  have  ever 
uttered  in  any  speech  during  my  life  so  far  as  I  know, 
or  to  anything  which  I  have  ever  thought.  If  I  did 
use  those  words  or  anything  like  those  words  I  should 
say  they  must  have  been  very  largely  qualified  bj 
other  matter. 

After  visiting  various  towns  in  the  United  States 
did  you  proceed  to  Canada  ?— Yes.  I  went  to  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

You  were  proceeding  to  Canada  in  the  early  part  ol 
March  when  you  received  the  news  of  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  ? — I  had  only  addressed  two  meetings 
in  Canada  when  the  news  of  the  dissolution  arrived. 

On  learning  of  the  dissolution  did  you  at  once 
suspend  your  tour  and  proceed  to  New  York  ? — Yes. 

Before  reaching  New  York,  on  your  way  there,  did 
you  send  a  circular  telegram  to  various  prominent 
Irishmen  to  meet  jou  in  New  York  ? — Yea- 
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And  among  other  persons  did  you  send  this  telegram 
to  Patrick  Ford  ? — Yes. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  purports  to  be 
your  telegram  as  printed  in  the  Irish  World  of  March 
20,  1880 — the  telegram  being  dated  Monday,  March 
9,  1880.  Is  this  the  telegram  yon  sent  (handing 
document  to  witness)  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  then  read  the  following  :— 

"  Montreal,  March  9th,  1880. 

"  Patrick  Pord, — Will  be  leaving  on  Thursday  for 
Ireland  in  the  Baltic.  Shall,  of  course,  return  to 
America  after  the  elections.  The  work  here  is  vitally 
important,  and  must  go  on. 

"  Tell  my  friends  to  keep  the  good  work  going  and 
the  flag  flying,  and  we  shall  come  back  with  victory 
shining  on  our  banners  to  complete  a  labourinAmerica 
that  is  yet  scarcely  begun. 

"  Dillon  remains  here  on  guard,  and  will  keep  the 
ball  rolling  till  my  return. 

"  Canada  has  welcomed  us  magnificently,  and 
Montreal  turned  out  in  a  style  that  shows  to  our 
enemies  that  Irish  hearts  are  Irish  everywhpre. 

"  Men  of  America  !  keep  on  forming  Land  Leagues 
■ — and  above  all,  sustaua  the  men  at  home  in  the. 
present  crisis. 

"  Have  called,  by  telegraph,  a  hurried  conferenca 
of  Irish  leaders  at  the  New  York  Hotel  on  the  morning 
of  my  departure.    Hope  for  your  presence. 

"  Charles  S.  Paknell." 

Did  you  ever  send  that  telegram  or  any  other  ? — I 
ent  this  : — "Will  be  leaving  on  Thursday  for  Ireland 
in  the  Baltic.  Shall,  of  course,  return  to  America 
after  the  elections.  Dillon  remains  here  till  my 
return.  Have  called,  by  telegraph,  a  hurried  confer- 
ence of  Irish  leaders  at  the  New  York  Hotel  on  the 
morning  of  my  departure."  The  rest  is  journalistic 
padding.  I  sent  a  similar  telegram  to  about  50  or  60 
other  gentlemen  throughout  America,  belonging,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  diiferent  sections  of  the  Irish,  and 
representing  different  sections  of  opinion.  It  was  my 
desire  that  no  one  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Land 
League  movement  on  account  of  any  views  he  might 
have  held  in  the  past  as  to  the  means  for  benefiting 
Ireland. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference  was  the  Land  League 
of  America  then  formed  ? — It  was. 

Who  was  the  first  president  ? — Mr.  P.  A.  Collins  ;  I 
think  the  first  treasurer  was  Father  Walsh,  of  Water- 
bury. 

I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Parnell,  as  to  Mr. 
Collins  being  the  first  president  ? — He  was  the  first 
acting  president.  The  man  who  was  first  appointed 
died. 

Did  Mr.  Collins  and  Father  Walsh  belong  to  the 
Conservative  section  of  Irish  opinion  ? — Yes.  Mr. 
Flatley  was  made  the  secretary  of  the  American 
League. 

Is  this  a  correct  account  of  the  resolutions  passed  at 
that  meeting  (handing  document)  ? — Yes. 

The  President. — Are  these  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting  which  Mr.  Parnell  summoned  'I  I  thought 
that  was  March  20,  1880. 

Mr.  AsQuiin. — The  meeting  was  held  on  March  12, 


1880,  the  day  Mr.  Parnell  left  America.  The  confu- 
sion in  date  has  arisen  from  the  telegram  sent  on 
March  9  being  quoted  from  a  newspaper. 

In  America,  was  one  of  your  objects  the  collection 
of  money  ? — Yes,  chiefly  for  the  relief  of  distress. 

Mr.  Justice  A.  L.  Smith. — Where  was  this  meet- 
ing held  ? 

Mr.  AsQtriTH.— At  the  New  York  Hotel,  New  York. 
The  date  is  March  13,  1880. 

The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  read  the  "  re- 
solutions for  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  a 
National  Land  League  in  America,"  which  have  been 
already  printed.  One  of  the  resolutions  was  seconded 
by  a  Mr.  John  Devoy,  with  reference  to  whom  Mr. 
Asquith  asked. 

That  is  the  John  Devoy  of  whom  we  have  heard  as 
being  a  member  of  the  extreme  section  ?— I  only  knew 
him  by  repute  and  hearsay  as  having  held  physical 
force  views. 

Was  he  what  you  would  call  an  oldTenian  ? — Yes. 

It  is  stated,  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  libels  that  ' '  yoa 
left  your  interests  in  America  in  the  hands  of  Ford 
and  the  Fenians."  Is  there  any  truth  in  that  state- 
ment ? — There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statement. 

Did  you  leave  your  interests  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  whom  you  left  behind,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
new  body  constituted  in  the  way  you  have  described  ? 
■ — Yes.  I  endeavoured  to  form  the  body  in  such  a  way 
as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Irish  people  in  America. 

And  to  work  in  concert  with  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland  ? — ^Yes. 

I  was  asking  you  just  now,  while  in  America  did 
you  collect  considerable  sums  of  money  for  the  relief 
of  distress  and  for  Land  League  purposes  ? — Yes,  chiefly 
for  the  relief  of  distress. 

How  much  ? — Upon  our  arrival  in  New  York  in- 
creasingly alarming  accounts  of  distress  and  approach- 
ing famine  reached  us  from  various  sources,  and  we 
formed  an  Irish  Famine  Relief  Fund,  the  secretary 
being  Mr.  John  Dovelin. 

That  is  the  same  Mr.  John  Develin  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  reception  committee  ? — Yes.  Through  the 
means  of  that  organization,  and  also  by  my  meetings, 
we  got  together  during  those  two  months  about£60,000 
for  the  relief  of  distress.  It  had  not  all  arrived,  but 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Did  you  collect  any  other,  and  what,  sum  for  Land 
League  purposes  ? — A  sum  of  £12,000  was  collected 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Land  League  organization;  but 
our  chief  efforts  were  directed  to  collecting  money  for 
the  relief  of  distress.  The  proceeds  of  all  my  meetings 
were  given  for  the  relief  of  distress  without  exception. 

You  then  returned  to  Ireland  ? — I  then  returned  to 
Ireland. 

Did  you  find  on  your  return  that  while  you  had  been 
away  other  organizations  had  been  started  for  the 
relief  of  distress  ?— Yes  ;  I  found  that  they  were 
started  soon  after  my  arrival  in  America.  The  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's  Relief  Fund  was  started  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  America,  and  it  was  the  first  step  taken 
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by  the  Government  pArty  to  relieve  the  distress.  Up 
to  that  time  no  step  whatever  had  been  takeo  either 
by  Parliament  or  by  the  Government  to  relieve  the 
distress,  and  this  was  an  unofficial  step  taken  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Was  there  also  a  Mansion-house  committee  ? — A 
Mansion-house  committee  was  also  formed. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  you  collected  in  America, 
did  subscriptions  come  from  the  colonies  ? — Australia 
and  Canada  contributed  very  largely  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  Fund  and  the  Mansion-house  Fund. 

How  much  altogether  was  raised  for  the  relief  of 
distress  at  this  time  ? — I  should  think,  counting  what 
was  sent  from  America  to  the  Irish  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops, £500,000  was  sent  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
and  probably  an  equal  sum  was  sent  by  the  relatives 
of  people  in  America, who  sent  unusually  large  contri- 
butions at  this  time  to  their  friends  at  home.  Pro- 
bably during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  1830  a 
million  pounds  were  sent  from  abroad  into  Ireland 
which  would  not  have  come  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. 

Did  the  Legislature  also,  in  the  first  Session  of 
1880,  make  special  provision  for  the  case  ? — Prior  to 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  and  about  a  month  after 
our  arrival  in  America  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
Ireland  relaxed  the  rules  dealing  with  the  granting  of 
outdoor  relief.  They  permitted  relief  to  be  given  in 
food  and  fuel  as  outdoor  relief,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  the  people  to  have  gone  into 
the  workhouse  and  given  up  their  homes. 

Was  an  Act  passed— the  Seed  Supply  Act,  1880 — to 
enable  boards  of  guardians  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  first  action 
taken  by  the  Legislature.  That  Act  was  passed  early 
in  the  first  Session  of  1880,  at  the  initiation,  as  well 
as  I  recollect,  of  Colonel  Nolan,  a  member  of  our 
party. 

Did  the  Government  further  introduce  and  carry  in  the 
same  Session  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  distress,  called 
the  Eelief  of  Distress  (Ireland)  Act,  1880,  43  Vict., 
c.  4  ?  The  date  of  the  Act  was  March  15,  1880,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  general  scope  of  that  Act  ? — It  was  a 
measure  giving  a  grant  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Sur- 
plus Fund,  in  the  shape  of  loans  without  interest  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  to  landlords  desirous  of 
borrowing  money  to  improve  their  estates,  and  to 
local  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  making  local  im- 
provements and  so  forth  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the 
distress.  The  effect  of  that  was  of  a  slow  character, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  in  time  had  it  not  been 
for  the  charity  from  abroad.  The  works  had  to  be 
devised  and  set  on  foot,  and  all  that  took  time. 

You  told  us  you  brought  £60,000  from  America  ?— 
Well,  £60,000  came  through  our  organization. 

Speaking  generally,  how  was  the  £60,000  sent  to  the 
Land  League  from  America  expended  by  them  ?— A 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  was  spent  on  the  pur- 
chase of  seedpotatoes— £10,000,  I  think— and  it  was 


just  in  time  to  enable  the  crop  to  be  put  in.  The  Land 
League  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  change  of  seed  and  the  distribution  of 
potato  seed  among  the  people.  We  bought  Scotch 
champions  and  distributed  them  among  the  peasantry 
in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

When  you  arrived  in  Ireland  did  you  find  the  country 
in  the  thick  of  a  general  election  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  set 
myself  to  work  to  try  and  improve  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party. 

Did  you  find  you  suffered  from  want  of  funds  ? — Yes. 
A  resolution  had  been  passed  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Land  League  prohibiting  any  of  its  money  being  used 
for  Parliamentary  purposes.  I  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  this  resolution — in  fact,  not  at  aU;  but  I 
supposed  it  would  have  no  material  effect,  inasmuch 
as  at  that  time  I  did  not  suppose  we  should  have  suffi- 
cient money  to  use  for  the  Parliamentary  forces.  On 
my  return  I  found  this  resolution  staring  me  in  the 
face.  On  my  making  application  to  Mr.  Egan  for  some 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  he  took  a 
large  view  of  it,  the  resolution  was  rescinded  I  think, 
and  he  gave  me  a  cheque  for  £2,000  for  the  election 
fund,  which  was  about  all  we  had  to  fight  with.  We 
spent  it  in  fighting  different  constituencies.  I  was 
inlebted  to  the  Conservative  Club  at  Cork  for  the 
expenses  of  my  own  return.     (Laughter.) 

Were  you  returned  for  more  than  one  constituency  ? 
— Yes,  I  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Cork,  the  county 
of  Meath,  and  the  county  of  Mayo. 

And  about  how  many  gentlemen  of  your  party,  or 
representing  your  views,  were  returned  at  that  time  ? 
—About  40. 

Was  Mr.  James  0 'Kelly  one  of  the  40  ?— He  was. 

When  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  O'Kelly  ?— I  first  met 
him  to  talk  to  him  and  see  much  of  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  down  in  Roscommon  at  some  Land 
League  meeting. 

You  mean  the  autumn  of  1879  ?— Yes,  the  autumn 
of  1879. 

Before  your  visit  to  America  ? — Yes. 

What  was  his  business  ? — I  supposed  he  was  corre* 
spondent  to  some  newspaper  in  America, 

Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was,  or  had  been,  a  member 
of  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brotherhood  ? — Never. 

Did  you  learn  that  subsequently  ? — Yes,  I  know  it 
now. 

About  when,  and  from  whom  ? — I  suppose  I  got  to 
know  it  in  1884  or  1885. 

As  lately  as  that  ?  Since  Mr.  O'Kelly  becalne  a 
member  of  your  party,  so  far  as  you  kncfw  has  he  ever 
been,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  any  secret 
society  or  revolutionary  organization  ? — No,  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  had  anything  to  do  with  any  revolu- 
tionary movement  since  he  became  a  member  of  our 
party  in  1880. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  course  of  this  election, 
going  down  to  an  election  meeting  at  Ennisoortby,  iu 
county  Wexford  ?— Yes^ 
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Was  that  a  meeting  held  in  support  of  one  of  the 
members  of  your  party  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Garrett  Byrne. 

What  took  place  at  the  meeting  ? — We  went  down 
to  the  meeting  and  found  our  platform  in  the  posses- 
Bion  of  an  organized  and  armed  party.  We  were  also 
attacked  by  a  portion  of  these  men  in  the  street  as  we 
were  going  to  the  meeting.  Our  band  was  dispersed, 
the  ^instruments  broken  up,  and  most  of  our  party  were 
knocked  down.  However,  with  about  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  I  succeeded  in  gaining  the  platform,  with  the 
result  that  the  rest  of  those  who  survived  were  ill- 
treated,  assaulted,  knocked  down,  kicked,  and  thrown 
oflt  the  platform. 

Did  you  discover  who  your  assailants  were  ? — I  was 
informed  they  belonged  to  the  physical  force,  or  Irish 
Bepublican  Brotherhood  party. 

Who  were  with  you  ? — Mr.  0 'Kelly,  Mr.  Barry,  and 
myself  were  the  only  three  who  survived. 

The  Pbesident.— By  survived  you  mean  got  to  the 
platform  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — Managed  to  get  to  the  .platform  and 
bold  on  to  the  rails.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  ASQUITH.— Survived  for  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Parnell. — ^But  we  were  not  allowed  to  speak, 
end  we  had  a  very  hot  time  of  it. 

Can  you  give  the  exact  date  of  the  meeting  ? — No. 

Would  it  be  in  March  or  April,  1880  ? — It  would  be 
in  March,  I  think. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  general  election,  at  any 
rate  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  date  by 
reference. 

After  the  general  election,  Mr.  Parnell,  was  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
to  draw  up  a  programme  of  land  reform  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  had  the  Land  League  summoned  to  a  land 
conference  to  be  held  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

The  date  of  that  was,  I  think,  April  29,  1880  ?— 
Yes. 

Who  were  the  members  of  the  committee  selected 
to  draw  up  this  programme  ?— The  members  of  the 
committee  were  Messrs.  Davitt,  Patrick  Egan, Kettle, 
Kelly,  Louden,  and  myself. 

Who  was  Mr.  Kelly  ? — He  was  connected  with  the 
old  Tenant  Farmers'  Defence  Association,  to  which 
the  Land  League  succeeded. 

That  was  Mr.  Butt's  organization  ?— Yes.  Mr. 
Louden  was  a  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  who  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  and  who 
knows,  I  should  think,  more  about  the  movement  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  than  almost  anybody  else. 

The  committee  was  appointed,  and  drew  up  a  pro- 
gramme  of  Parliamentary  land  reform  ? — ^Yes. 

That  has  already  been  printed  in  the  note.  That 
programme  is  signed  by  yourself,  Mr,  Louden,  Mr. 
Egan,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Kettle.  How  is  it  that  it 
is  not  also  signed  by  Mr.  Davitt  ?— Mr.  Davitt  de- 
clined to  sign  it  because  he  thought  that  the  compen- 
sation proposed  in  the  report  to  the  Irish  landlords — 


viz. ,  20  years'  purchase  at  the  Poor  Law  valuation — 
was  excessive,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  so 
much. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  agreed  to  the 
report  ? — Yes,  the  other  members  signed  it. 

Was  the  conference  held  in  Dublin  on  April  29  and 
30  ?— Yes. 

And  was  that  programme  submitted  to  the  confer- 
ence ? — Yes. 

Mk.  Justice  A.  t.  Smith. — Was  the  conference  held 
in  the  Botunda  ? 

Mr.  ASQTJITH. — Yes,  my  Lord,  but  it  was  not 
the  meeting  that  was  disturbed.  (To  witness.)  It 
was  at  that  conference  that  you  made  the  speech 
which  Sir  Charles  Eussell  read  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  ? — Yes. 

I  ought  to  ask  you  to  explain  one  thing.  You 
moved  the  following  resolution — that  "  We  recom- 
mend as  an  ad  interim  measure,  in  view  of  the  des- 
perate conditioil  of  the  country  and  pending  a  com- 
prehensive measure,  that  a  Bill  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward suspending  for  two  years  ejectment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  from  holdings  of  the  value  of  £10  and 
under,  and  also  suspending  for  the  same  period  eject- 
ment from  other  holdings  when  the  rent  sought  to  be 
recovered  is  higher  than  the  Poor  Law  valuation." 
Will  you  explain  the  reason  for  the  distinction  in  the 
resolution  between  the  two  classes  of  holdings  ? — I 
was  governed  by  the  consideration  which  I  have  explained 
to  your  Lordships  at  an  earlier  period-pthat  there  was  a 
distinction  between  the  smaller  tenants  and  larger 
tenants,  and  that  the  smaller  tenants  required  special 
protection.  Then  also  I  had  in  view  the  desirability  of 
incorporating,  so  far  as  we  could,  in  our  programme 
what  had  been  already  done  by  the  Legislature.  I 
always  found  it  useful  to  build  upon  what  had  already 
been  laid  down.  I  am  referring  to  the  Land  Act  of 
1870.  Indeed,  Parliament  had  drawn  a  distinction 
between  these  classes  of  tenants,  and  it  had  drawn  the 
line  at  the  £10  valuation.  It  had  given  a  higher  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  to  tenants  under  £10  than 
for  tenants  over  £10. 

The  scale  of  compensation  ascends  as  the  value  of 
the  tenancy  diminishes  ? — ^Yes.  I  thought  we  might 
reasonably  claim  special  protection  for  the  tenants  in 
view  of  the  pressing  emergency  that  had  arisen. 

In  your  judgment,  from  what  you  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  country,  was  it 
necessary  that  some  such  measure  as  this  should  be 
carried  by  the  Legislature  ? — Absolutely  necessary. 

I  observe  that  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  your 
resolution  was  amended  by  inserting  £20  instead  of 
£10  as  the  limit  of  the  first  class  of  holdings  ? — Yes. 

You  assented  to  that  ?— Yes. 

Was  a  proposition  also  made  at  that  conference,  I 
think  by  the  O'Donoghue,  that  the  League  should 
commit  itself  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Butt's  Land 
Bill  as  the  true  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  land 
question  ? — ^Ye8« 
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That  was  the  fixing  of  rents  on  the  "  three  t's  " 
principle  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  oppose  that  resolution  ? — Yes,  I  opposed  it 
for  two  reasons^first,  I  thought  it  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  new  Legislature,  just  in  its  'birth,  to  rush  in  and 
attempt  to  find  a  permaneiit  solution  for  this  vexed 
Irish  land  question,  and  that  the  Government  and  Par- 
liament should  have  time  to  consider  the  question  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  I  did  not. consider  the  "  three 
F'b  "  .Bill  would  be  of  any  use  to  these  smaller 
tenants. 

How  many  of  these  smaller  tenants  were  there  ? — I 
think  about  320,000 — about  halt  of  the  whole  of  the 
tenants  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  ASQiriTH. — The  figures,  my  Lords,  I  find  are 
320,000  under  £8  a  year,  and  of  these  175,000  are 
under  £4. 

Mr.  Parnell. — My  view  at  that  time  was  very 
strong  that  something  special  ought  to  be  done  for 
these  smaller  tenants. 

Then  was  the  proposition  of  the  O'Donoghue  re- 
jected ? — It  was  withdrawn,  and  the  programme  of 
dd  interim  legislation  was  adopted  with  some  exten- 
sion. 

That  conference  lasted  two  days  ? — Yes. 

April  29  and  30  ?— Yes. 

On  the  evening  of  April  30  did  you  attempt  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  meeting  called  together  for  ;  what 
was  the  purpose  of  it  ? — It  was  called  together  to 
formally  sanction  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  land 
conference. 

Was  this  meeting  open  to  the  public  generally  ? — 
Yes. 

I  believe  you  presided  over  the  meeting  and  a  num- 
ber of  your  colleagues  were  present  on  the  platform 
with  you  ?— Yes. 

Did  Mr.  M'Coan,  then  a  member  of  Tarliameut, 
move  a  resolution  approving  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  conference  held  in  the  morning  ?— Yes.     ■ 

What  happened  when  he  came  forward  to  propose  his 
motion  ?— I  should  like,  before  we  go  to  that  meet- 
ing, to  hand  in  a  list  of  holdings  prepared  in  answer 
to  Mr.  I.  W.  Kussell's  statements  in  The  Times  of 
yesterday  with  reference  to  the  small  tenants  in 
Donegal. 

The  President. —We  cannot  have  that.  We  are 
not  here  to  examine  whether  or  not  Mr.  Parnell's 
views  are  correct  or  the  best. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — My  Lords,  it  is  not  the  object  of 
my  examination  to  invite  you  to  express  any  judgment 
on  the  correctness  of  his  policy. 

The  President. — Mr.  Parnell  of  course  does  not 
know,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Asquith,  the  rules  of  evidence. 
Therefore  I  checked  him  when  he  proposed  to  make  a 
statement  arising  out  of  Mr.  Russell's  letter  to  S'he 
Times. 

Mr.  Asquith.— At  this  meeting,  after  Mf.  M'Coan 
had   proposed    his    resolution,    what    happened  ?— A 


number  of  men  burst  in  on  the  platform  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  proceedings.  They  assaulted  everybody  who 
opposed  them,  knocked  down  a  great  many  of  my 
friends  with  sticks,  drew  revolvers,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  platform.  One  of  their  number,  who  I 
afterwards  learnt  was  a  Mr.  Edward  O'Hanlon,  came 
to  the  front  and  said  he  wished  to  propose  a  resolu- 
tion. One  of  his  friends  threw  the  water-bottle 
from  the  chairman's  table  at  Mr.  Davitt's  head.  Mr. 
Davitt  was  shortly  afterwards  pushed  or  thrown  ofi 
the  platform  into  the  body  of  the  hall. 

What  you  describe  was  an  attempt  to  break  up  the 
meeting  ? — It  was  a  very  successful  attempt,  as  far  a^ 
those  on  the  platform  were  concerned. 

Did  Mr.  Davitt  endeavour  to  obtain  a  hearing  foe 
O'Hanlon  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Davitt  again  mounted  the  plat- 
form, and  O'Hanlon  having  explained  to  us  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  propose  his  resolution  and  deliver  a 
speech  he  and  his  friends  would  be  satisfied  and  go 
away,  we  exerted  ourselves  to  obtain  a'  hearing  for 
him,  but  failed.  O'Hanlon  then  tore  up  his  resolutioa 
and  left. 

Except  by  this  endeavour  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
O'ttanlon,  is  it  true  that  Mr.  Davitt  or  any  one  else 
on  the  platform  supported  him  ?— Certainly  not.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  one  on  the  platform  knew  what 
O'Hanlon's  resolution  was. 

Is  it  true  that  after  this  meeting  in  the  Rotunda 
there  was  an  understanding  or  alliance  between  the 
Land  League  and  the  Fenians  in  Dublin  ? — Not  as  far 
as  I  am  aware. 

Shortly  after  this  the  new  Parliament  met  ? — Yes  j 
in  May,  1880. 

Did  the  Queen's  Speech  contain  any  reference  to 
proposed  measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish 
land  question  ? — No.  It  contained  some  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  relief  of  distress. 

Did  you  or  some  member  of  your  party  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  ?— 
Yes  ;  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  at  my  request,  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  declaring  the  urgent 
necessity  of  land  legislation.  I  spoke  in  the  debate. 

Did  you  explain  the  reasons  that  made  you  think 
that  course  necessary  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  Government  assent  to  your  amendment  ?-» 
No,  they  opposed  it. 

Did  members  of  your  party  thereupon  introduce  a 
Bill  embodying  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Land 
Conference  ?— Yes  ;  two  Bills— one  for  the  protection 
of  the  larger  tenants,  and  one  for  the  protection  ol 
the  smaller  ones.  They  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  and  Mr.  Gray.  We  balloted  foi 
days,  but  failed  to  obtain  a  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  those  Bills,  diA 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power  introduce  a  Compensation  f< 
Disturbance  Bill  ? — Yes;  we  reconsidered  the  question 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  smaller  Bill  might 
escape  notice  of  opposition,  if  it  irero  introduced  a 
few   davs   after   the   beginning    of   the  Session.    We 
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accordingly  drafted  a  short  Bill  to  repeal  the  9th 
section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

That  is  the  section  which  disentitled  a  tenant  to 
compensation  for  disturbance  when  evicted  for  non- 
payment of  rent  unless  the  rent  were  certified  to  be 
exorbitant  ? — Yes. 

Did  that  Bill  come  to  a  second  reading  ? — Yes,  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  escaped  notice  of 
opposition.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  moved  the  second 
reading. 

Did  the  Government  oppose  it  ? — The  Government 
did  not  declare  themselves  distinctly.  They  wanted 
more  time  for  consideration,  and  they  suggested  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  ;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  was  more  favourable  to  this  Bill  than  it 
had  been  to  the  amendment  on  the  Address. 

Did  the  Government  introduce  into  thp  Relief  of 
Distress  Bill  a  clause  practically  embodying  the 
principle  of  that  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  a  clause  accepting  the 
principle,  but  limiting  it. 

Did  they  afterwards  take  the  clause  out  of  the  Eeliet 
of  Distress  Bill  and  make  a  substantive  measure  of  it  ? 
—Yes. 

That  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes,  by  a  large 
majority. 

Would  that  Bill,  if  carried,  have  enabled  the  tenants 
in  the  scheduled  districts  to  obtain  compensation  for 
disturbance  if  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  certain 
conditions  being  complied  with,  such  as  proof  o£ 
distress  or  inability  to  pay,  &c.  ? — Yes  ;  it  would 
have  enabled  the  smaller  tenants  occupying  holdings 
valued  at  £30  and  under  to  obtain  compensation,  bat 
the  measure  had  been  out  down  in  its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  would  really  have  been 
of  very  little  value. 

That  was  in  June  or  July,  1880  ? — Yes. 

After  the  rejection  of  that  Bill  did  the  Land  League 
and  the  League  movement  take  a  new  start  forward  ? 
— Yes.  The  movement  up  to  that  time  could  scarcely 
Jie  said  to  exist  outside  the  county  of  Mayo.  It  had 
extended  a  little  into  Galway,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  urgency  of  the  distress  and  partial  famine  in  Ire- 
land no  attempts  had  been  made  to  extend  it,  and 
practically  it  was  non-existent  in  32  counties.  But 
upon  the  rejection  of  this  Compensation  for  Disturb- 
ance Bill  the  movement  spread  like  wildfire  through 
every  quarter  of  the  country,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  spontaneously  ;  and  we  were  compelled  to  ap- 
point organizers  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  the  people  for  instruction  as  to 
the  organization  of  Land  League  branches. 

Who  were  the  organizers  appointed  ? — I  think  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Boyton,  Mr.  O'Kelly,  Mr.  Matthew 
Harris,  and  some  others  whom  I  do  not  remember. 

What  did  you  know  about  Mr.  Boyton  at  the  time  ? — I 
personally  did  not  know  much  about  him.  He  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  recommendation  ot  Mr.  Davitt. 

What   as  to  Sheridan  ? — Sheridan  was,  I  think,  ap- 


pointed on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Egan.  I  had 
not  known  him  previously. 

Did  you  know  at  that  time  or  afterwards  that 
Sheridan  was  a  Fenian  or  had  been  one  ? — No.  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  even  now  that  he  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Fenian  body  after  he  was  appointed 
organizer  of  the  Land  League. 

What  as  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  ?— Mr.  Harris  I  had 
met  in  1877  and  subsequently.  He  was  a  well-known 
figure  in  politics  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  He  was 
known  as  a  land  reformer. 

Was  he  known  to  you  as  a  Fenian  ? — No.  I  never 
knew  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Fenian 
organization.  He  also,  I  believe,  closed  his  connexion 
with  that  body  or  was  turned  out  of  it  when  he  joined 
the  Land  League. 

I  think  you  had  been  selected  chairman  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  at  this  time  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  from  this  time  onward  take  up  your  resi- 
dence in  England  ? — Chiefly. 

Going  over  to  Ireland  from  time  to  time  to  speak  at 
meetings  ? — Yes  ;  to  attend  the  great  meetings  which 
were  held  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  then  returning 
to  this  country. 

Did  you  yourself  personally  take  any  active  part  in 
the  everyday  work  of  the  Land  League  ? — Not  at  all. 
I  took  no  part  in  the  working  of  the  office  or  control 
of  the  oflioe  until  Mr.  Sexton's  apppintment  in  1881. 

Who  were  in  actual  control  in  the  office  at  that 
time  ?— The  chief  control  was  vested  in  Mr.  Davitt 
and  Mr.  Egan,  and  then  there  was  Mr.  Brennan.  Mr. 
Egan  and  Mr.  Davitt  were  the  two  managers  of  the 
Land  League  at  the  central  office. 

On  your  return  from  America  did  Mr.  Davitt  pro- 
ceed there  to  take  your  place  ? — Yes. 

In  Mr.  Davitt's  absence  Egan  and  Brennan  were  the 
persons  in  effective  charge  of  the  organization  ? — Yes. 

Although  you  were  not  taking  part  in  the  everyday 
work  of  the  League  at  this  time,  can  you  tell  us  what 
that  work  was  ? — It  comprised  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  estates  within  the  areas  ot 
the  different  League  branches,  with  respect  specially 
to  the  terms  existing  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
the  amount  of  the  rents  and  the  claims  for  reduction. 
It  also  was  concerned  with  the  succour  of  evicted 
tenants  by  providing  them  with  houses  and  weekly 
grants  of  money. 

Did  the  League  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of 
legal  proceedings  ? — Not  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
when  this  practice  sprang  up  of  defending  prisoners, 
but  it  probably  grew  up  when  the  work  became  dis- 
organized after  the  driving  away  of  Mr.  Egan  to  Paris 
and  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Brennan. 

Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  civil  pro- 
ceedings at  this  time  ? — Yes  ;  we  used  to  defend 
tenants  threatened  with  ejectment  proceedings. 

Had  you  at  this  period  anything  to  do  personally 
with  the  expenditure   of   the    funds  of  the  League  ? — 
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No  ;  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  expenditure, 
except  for  about  two  months  in  the  autumn  of  1882. 

You  attended  various  meetings  in  Ireland  during  this 
time  ? — Yes. 

And  you  are  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  the 
Attorney-General  may  like  to  put  to  you  upon  your 
speeches  ? — Certainly.  Our  general  object  in  the  move- 
ment, the  Legislature  having  failed  to  protect  the 
tenants,  was  to  form  them  into  a  protection  associa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  mutual  defence.  One  of  the 
principles  was  that  the  strong  should  help  the  weak, 
and  that  all  should  act  together.  I  also  endeavoured 
to  show  the  country  that  there  were  good  prospects  of 
legislation  in  the  ensuing  Session  on  the  land  question. 

Did  you,  as  a  means  of-  making  the  combination 
effective,  advise  the  use,  under  certaiu  conditions,  of 
what  has  been  called  boycotting  ? — Yes  ;  but  never  of 
intimidation. 

You  have  heard  of  the  speech  ■  which  appears  in 
the  libels  and  which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Harris  on  October  24,  1880 — the  speech 
in  which  he  compared  the  landlords  of  Irelarbd  to 
partridges  ? — Yes. 

It  is  said  in  the  libels  that  this  speech  was  made  by 
Mr.  Harris  when  he  was  standing  at  your  side.  Is 
that  true  ? — No.  I  was  not  on  the  platform  at  the 
time.  I  had  left  the  meetins,  and  I  believe  that  I 
was  having  luncheon  at  the  hotel. 

You  had  been  present  at  an  earlier  stage  ? — Yes,  and 
1  had  spoken. 

Did  you  subsequently  read  Mr.  Harris's  explanation 
and  qualification  of  that  speech  ? — Yes. 

When  Mr.  Davitt  returned  from  America  did  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  agrarian  crime  form  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  you  and  him  ? — Yes  ;  Mr. 
Davitt  drew  my  attention  to  ths  alarming  increase  of 
agrarian  crime  throughout  the  country.  That  was  in 
December,  1880.  Mr.  Davitt  said  this  increase  of 
crime  would  damage  our  movement  enormously  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  said  that  we  must  take  steps 
and  do  what  we  could  to  check  it.  I  agreed  with 
him.  I  had  not  myself  before  been  aware  that  crime 
had  increased.  This  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  of 
any  unusual  increase  of  crime  in  the  couatry.  It  was 
arranged  that  a  circular  should  be  issued  condemning 
crime,  and  Mr.  Davitt  also  agreed  to  strongly  de- 
nounce crime  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  which  he 
was  to  attend. 

Did  Mr.  Davitt  attend  a  number  of  meetings  and 
carry  out  that  intention  ? — I  think  I  am  right  in 
stating  that  a,p  every  subsequent  meeting  which  he 
attended  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  ho  strongly  de- 
nounced crime.  I  read  his  speeches  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal. 

Do  you  remember  the  question  of  the  audit  of  the 
Land  League  accounts  being  raised  at  this  time  ?-r 
Yes.  That  was  just  before  the  State  prosecutions 
began.  It  was  always  intended  that  our  books  should 
be  subjected  to  a  regular  audit  by  a  public  accountant, 
and  they  had  been  kept  with  that  view.      The  audit 


was  partially  proceeding  at  the  time  of  the  State  pro- 
secutions and  the  introduction  of  the  Suspension  Act 
by  Mr.  Forster  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  when  Egan 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Paris.  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  audit  was  interrupted  by  his  having  to  leave 
the  country  and  having  to  take  some  of  the  books  with 
him. 

Have  the  books  of  the  National  League  been  kept 
from  the  first  in  a  form  which  admits  of  their  being 
audited  ? — They  have  been  audited  regularly  every 
year  by  a  public  accountant.  The  same  thing  would 
have  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Land  League  but 
for  the  extraordinary  series  of  attacks  upon  the  ofiices 
of  the  League,  which  made  it  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  any  books  at  all. 

In  the  year  1881  Parliament  met  early,  and  Mr. 
Forster  introduced  his  Bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

That  Bill  was  stoutly  contested  by  your  party  ? — Yes, 

While  the  Bill  was  before  the  House  was  Mr.  Davitt 
arrested  ? — Yes.  He  was  arrested  under  the  condi- 
tions of  his  ticket-of-leave  and  sent  back  to  prison— 
a  most  deplorable  thing. 

In  your  judgment  was  Mr.  Davitt's  controlling 
influence  of  value  in  Ireland  ? — Of  the  greatest 
possible  value.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Davitt's  arrest 
was  a  most  deplorable  event  from  every  point  of  view 
— from  that  of  the  Government  and  our  own.  He  was 
the  man  who  from  his  history  and  position  had 
the  greatest  influence  in  keeping  the  Irish  people 
within  the  limits  of  legality. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  did  Mr.  Egan  go 
to  Paris  ? — Yes.  He  went  there  to  avoid  arrest,  and 
as  treasurer  of  the  League  to  make  the  necessary  pay- 
ments with  a  view  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
organization  from  Paris. 

After  he  went  to  Paris  early  in  February  did  you  and 
the  other  members  of  the  executive  join  him  there  ?— 
Most  of  the  leading  members  did.  There  were  Mr. 
Biggar,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Kettle,  Mr.  Louden,  and  all 
the  leading  members  of  the  executive  committee. 
They  went  to  Paris  to  consult  with  Mr.  Egan  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Land  League  could  be 
carried  on — if  it  could  be  carried  on  at  all. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  re-assembling, 

Mr.  ASQUITH  resumed  his  examination  of  Mr, 
Paruell. — You  have  told  us  that  you  went  to  Paris  in 
the  month  of  February  to  see  Mr.  Egan  in  company 
with  certain  other  members  of  the  executive  of  the 
Land  League.  Was  Mr.  Matthew  Harris  with  you  ?— 
Yes  ;    he  was  in  Paris. 

Was  Mr.  Brennan  ? — I  think  so. 

Was  Sheridan  there  ? — I  think  not.  Sheridan  waj 
not  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

I  think  you  told  us  he  was  an  organizer.  Were  the 
organizers  not  members  of  the  executive  ? — Except 
Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  were.  Sheridan  was  not,  and  I  think  Boyton 
was  not. 
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While  you  were  in  Paris  on  this  visit  did  you  write 
a  letter  for  publication — the  letter  to  the  Irish  Land 
League  which  has  been  already  read  ? — Yes. 

That  letter  is  dated,  my  Lords,  February  13,;1881. 
I  will  not  read  it  again.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Parnell,  that 
while  you  were  in  Paris  upon  this  visit  to  Dgan  you 
and  Bgan  and  the  others  were  arranging  for  some  un- 
constitutional action  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere  ? — It  is 
absolutely  untrue.  There  was  nothing  unconstitutional 
or  illegal  proposed,  suggested,  or  discussed  by  any- 
body, and  our  proceedings  in  Pairis  were  perfectly 
legitimate  in  every  way,  and  had  sole  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  the  movement  in  Ireland — that  is  to 
say,  continuing  our  advice  to  the  tenants  as  to  how 
we  were  to  relieve  them  when  they  were  evicted,  and 
so  forth — just  what  we  had  been  doing  in  the  autumn 
of  1880.  We  also  consulted  whether,  in  view  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the 
machinery  and  organization  of  the  League  from 
Dublin.  A  suggestion  was  made,  I  think  from  Dublin, 
but  I  do  not  know  by  whom,  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  secretly  ;  but  it  was  not  made  by  anybody  of  us  in 
Paris.  We  decided  unanimously  that  there  should  be 
no  attempt  made  to  carry  on  the  moverdent  in  a  secret 
form,  and  that.it  should  be  continued  to  be  carried  on 
in  Dublin  just  the  same  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  officials 
and  others  of  the  League  were  arrested  fresh  men 
should  be  appointed  to  take  their  places. 

Is  it  true  that  there  was  any  discussion  between 
you  on  the  subject  of  reprisals  against  English  or  Irish 
officials  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Is  it  true  that  you  arranged  at  this  meeting  that 
Sheridan,  Walsh,  and  Byrne  should  be  sent  to  Ireland 
to  reorganize  the  circles  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  for 
the  commission  of  murder  and  outrage  ? — Not  at  all. 

Is  it  true  that  Sheridan,  Walsh,  and  Byrne,  or  either 
or  any  of  them,  were  provided  with  money  -out  of  the 
League  funds  for  that  purpose  ? — ^Absolutelyunfounded, 
as  far  as  I  know  or  ever  heard  of. 

Were  Walsh  and  Byrne  in  Paris  at  the  time  ? — No, 
neither  of  them.  Byrne  did  not  belong  to  the  move- 
ment until  some  time  subsequently,  when  he  became 
secretary  of  the  English  branch  of  the  organization, 
which  was  not  in  existence  at  this  time. 

Was  Byrne  at  any  time  a  member  or  officer  of  the 
Irish  Land  League  ? — Not  of  the  Irish  Land  League. 

Was  John  Walsh,  of  Middlesbrough  ? — He  was  an 
organizer  for  the  Land  League  of  Great  Britain,  but 
never  for  the  Irish  Land  League. 

You  say  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  that 
statement  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

On  your  return  from  Paris  to  London  did  you  take 
part  in  any  discussion  on  the  Land  Bill  which'was 
then  introduced— the  Land  Bill  of  1881  ?— Yes  ;  I 
spoke  on  the  first  reading.  I  should  like  my  speech 
on  the  first  reading  to  be  put  in.  I  have  not  got  it 
now,  and  perhaps  the  Court  will  allow  it  subse- 
quently. 

My  Lords,  it  is  a  Speech  in  the  |Iouse  of  Commons. 
It  is  important,  because  it  shows  the  attitude  of  Mr, 


Parnell  towards  this  matter.  (To  witness.)  Did  you 
also, after  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  make  speeches 
in  various  places  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
on  the  subject  of  that  Bill  ?— Yes  ;  I  spoke  at  the 
Free  Trade-hall  in  Manchester,  at  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  also  in  Cork,  and  also  at  the  Convention  in 
Dublin. 

What  was  the  line  which  you  took  up  in  relation  to 
the  Land  Bill  and  the  conduct  of  your  party  ? 

The  Attoeney-Gbneral.— My  Lords,  if  this  ques- 
tion is  admissible  it  should  be  answered  by  quotation 
from  the  speeches,  and  not  by  any  simple  statement. 

The  Peesident.— I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  put  in 
that  form  rather  than  that  we  should  have  all  the 
speeches.  All  these  speeches  are  not  admissible  in 
evidence,  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
general  object. 

Mr.  AsQTJiTH. — Yes,  my  Lords,  as  explaining  con- 
duct. I  thought  your  Lordships  would  prefer  to  have 
it  in  that  form. 

The  Pkesident. — I  do  prefer  it. 

Mr.  ASQUlTH. — Will  you  state  generally  .what  line 
you  took  in  speeches  and  other  ways  ? — We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  largeness  of  the  measure,  of  the  Land 
Bill  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  not  able  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  that,  as  regarded  the  smaller 
class  of  tenants,  constituting  one-half  of  the  whole 
number,  the  measure  would  prove  defective.  The 
absence  of  any  provision  for  dealing  with  arrears  was 
one  of  the  matters  which  impressed  itself  upon  us  in 
reference  to  this  smaller  class  of  tenants, and  also  the 
delay  and  expense  of  the  proceedings  for  enabling  a 
judicial  tenancy  to  be  obtained.  The  constitution  of 
the  tribunal  contained  in  the  original  Bill  we  also  ob- 
jected to — the  County  Court  Judges — considering  that 
they  should  not  adjudicate  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  We  had  also  to  regret  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision for  the  leaseholders,  who  constituted  really 
that  class  of  Irish  tenants  who  might  be  protected  by 
the  Bill  ;  the  yearly  tenants  were  the  small  tenants, 
and  the  leaseholders  were  the  large  tenants.  We  also 
found  that  there  was  no  adequate  provision  in  the  Bill 
for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers,  and  we  considered 
that  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  three- 
fourths,  should  have  been  advanced.  Th^e  were,  in 
general,  the  objections  that  we  took  to  it, 
and  of  course,  underlying  all  that,  we  felt 
that  there  was  the  difficulty  of  our  reconcil- 
ing by  legislation  the  system  of  a  joint  pro- 
prietorship. Our  view  was  that  the  better  and 
simpler  matter  would  be  the  establishment  of  an 
occupying  ownership.  I  pointed  out  that  now  this 
measure  had  been  proposed  we  should  endeavour  to 
improve  it  in  Committee,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it 
while  it  was  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

My  Lords,  I  should  just  give  the  names,  places,  and 
dates  of  these  speeches,  as  your  Lordships  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  speeches  should  not  be  read. 

The  Peesident.-^You  can  do  so  ;  but  I  must  again 
point  out  that  this  has  a  very  remote  bearing,  if  any 
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bearing,  on  the  questions  before  us.  The  suggestion  is 
that  the  persons  accused  had  been  engaged  in  illegal 
transactions.  It  does  not  show  that  they  had  not  been 
engaged  in  illegal  transactions  to  show  that  at  the 
same  time  they  pursued  what  was  a  constitutional 
course. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  only  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  constitutional  movement,  by 
constitutional  methods,  for  constitutional  ends.  Did 
you,  Mr.  Parnell,  summon  and  attend  a  meeting  or 
convention  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin  on  April  22, 
1881  ?— Yes. 

And  at  that  convention  was  a  resolution  proposed 
and  carried  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Farlia- 
mentary  party  to  take  up  what  attitude  they  pleased 
in  the  ultimate  stages  of  the  Land  Bill .' — Yes. 

And  in  the  subsequent  discussions  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee  you  and  your  colleagues  did  endeavour  to 
improve  it  according  to  your  views  of  what  was 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

The  Land  Act  was  passed,  I  believe,  about  the 
month  of  July  or  August  ? — Yes. 

Now,  prior  to  that,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  under 
the  operation  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  had  the  various 
officers  of  the  League  from-  time  to  time  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  ? — Yes  ;  first  Mr.  Davitt  was  arrested, 
and  then  very  soon  afterwards  came  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the  League,  then  that  of 
Mr.  Kettle,  one  of  the  other  secretaries  of  the 
League.  Then  came  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Brennan. 

Whom  did  you  appoint  as  Mr.  Dillon's  successor  ? — 
I  asked  Mr.  Sexton  to  go  over  and  look  after  the 
movement  in  Ireland.  I  told  him  that  as  it  appeared 
likely  that  the  Land  Bill  would  pass  I  thought  we 
ought  to  moderate  the  League  somewhat,  always 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  if  the  movement  were 
moderated  too  much  the  House  of  Lords  might  throw 
the  Bill  out. 

What  did  you  mean  by  moderating  the  movement  ? — 
As  regards  the  advice  to  tenants  as  to  allowing  their 
interests  in  holdings  to  be  sold,  and  as  regards  the 
advice  to  tenants  as  to  seeking  abatements  from  their 
landlords. 

Did  Mr.  Sexton  then  go  over  to  Ireland  and  take 
charge  of  the  of5ce  ?— Yes. 

About  this  time  the  witness  Le  Caron,  whose 
evidence  you  have  read,  alleges  that  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  you  in  London  ? — Yes. 

Have  you  any  recollection  of  having  had  such  an 
interview  with  Le  Caron,  or  having  had  any  interview 
with  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect  either  his  name  or  his 
appearance  ;  but  I  think  it  very  possible  I  may  have 
had  an  interview  with  him.  I  cannot  recollect  his 
appearance  or  his  name  at  all.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  him  until  I  saw  him  in  this  witness-box. 

Were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  the  House  of 
Commons  from  time  to  time  visitors  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ?— Frequently  I  have  seen  American  gentle- 
men passing  through.    Beach  or  Le  Carou  might  have 


been  among  the  number.  He  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  an  interview  with  me  if  he  had 
wished  to  do  so. 

Did  you  ever  say  either  to  Le  Caron  or  any  one  else 
that  "  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  believe  that  any- 
thing but  force  of  arms  will  ever  bring  about  the 
redemption  of  Ireland  "  ? — I  never  said  that,  and  I 
never  even  thought  it.  In  the  worst  period  of  coercion 
I  never  for  one  single  moment  doubted  that  the  con- 
stitutional movement  of  our  Parliamentary  action 
would  succeed  in  the  end. 

Did  you  say  that  you  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
when  you  were  prepared  and  had  sufficient  money, 
were  armed  and  organized,  a  successful  insurrectionary 
movement  could  not  be  inaugurated  in  Ireland  ? — I 
never  said  that  to  anybody. 

Or  words  to  that  effect  'I — Nor  words  to  that  effect. 

Did  you  say,  "  I  think  from  the  outlook  that  we 
will  at  the  end  of  the  year  get  in  the  Land  League 
treasury  the  sum  of  £100,000 — that  is  a  pretty  good 
nucleus  "? — ^No,  I  never  said  that  in  such  a  con- 
nexion. 

Or  "  you  folks,"  referring  to  the  Irish  in  America, 
"  ought  to  do  as  well  as  that  "  ? — Oh,  no  ;  that  con- 
versation is  entirely  untrue. 

Did  you  enter  into  the  number  of  men  and  arms 
required  for  an  armed  movement  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

Did  you  instruct  this  or  any  other  man  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
organization  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  understanding  ? — No,  I  never  sent  any 
message  over  to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  to  any  of  the 
persons  mentioned  by  Beach. 

They  were  Dr.  Carroll,  Devoy,  Sullivan,  and 
Hynes  ? — I  never  had  occasion  to  communicate  with 
those  gentlemen  from  the  time  when  I  left  America 
in  1880.  I  communicated  with  Mr.  Sullivan  while 
he  was  president  of  the  National  League  of  America. 

Have  you  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  communicated 
with  any  of  those  persons  for  the  purpose  suggested 
by  the  witness  ?— Oh,  no  ;  never  for  any  such  thing. 

Did  you  ever,  after  this  time,  which  I  think  is  fixed 
by  the  witness  as  May,  1881,  see  in  Europe,  either  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France,  or  anywhere  else, 
any  one  of  these  gentlemen  ? — ^No. 

Therefore,  as  far  as  you  know,  there  was  never  any 
such  understanding  between  the  V.C.,  or  whatever  it 
is  called  in  America,  and  your  movement  here  ? — I 
never  heard  of  such  an  understanding  at  all.  I  never 
heard  the  name  until  Beach  used  it  in  his  evidence. 

You  had  previously  heard  of  it  as  the  Clan-na-Gael? 
— I  always  understood  that  that  was  the  name  of  the 
physical  force  society  in  America. 

Was  there,  at  any  time,  any  understanding  or 
alliance,  open  or  secret,  between  your  movement  and 
the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — There  was  never  the  slightest 
understanding  or  alliance  with  the  Clan-na-Gael.  I 
never  heard  of  them  as  in  any  way  connected  with  our 
movement. 

The  witness  Le  Caron  says  that  you  gave  him   a 
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photograph  of  yourself. — I  thint  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  I  should  have  given  a  photograph  ;  I  was  not 
in  the  habit  at  any  time  of  giving  away  photographs. 

Would  you  look  at  the  photograph  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  it  (photograph  handed  up  to  witness). 
That  is  a  photograph  of  you  ? — Yea. 

Where  was  it  taken  ?— It  appears  to  have  been  taken 
by  Delier,  in  Paris. 

At  what  time  did  you  have  your  photograph  taken 
in  Paris  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  copy 
of  one  by  Lawrence,  a  Dublin  photograi>her.  I  may 
have  had  my  photo  taken  in  Dublin,  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect. This  appears  to  be  my  genuine  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  I  often  have  photographs  sent  to 
me  by  people  with  a  request  that  I  should  write  my 
name  upon  them  and  return  them  to  the  person  who 
sent  them.  Possibly  this  photograph  may  have  had  such 
a  history  as  that. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  (to  the  Secretary).— I  think  there 
must  have  been  an  envelope  with  that  photograph.  In 
his  evidence  Le  Caron  says  : — "  I  would  like  to  stato 
that  I  have  received  two  photographs  from  Mr. 
Parnell  ;  this  is  one.  .■  .  One  of  them  was  mailed 
to  me  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Land  League  in  Dublin, 
enclosed  in  this  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  House  of 
Commons  stamp  upon  it,  and  in  this  envelope,  also 
having  on  the  outside  the  House  of  Commons  stamp 
upon  it." 

The  Secretary. — Yes  ;  this  sheet  of  paper  with 
the  House  of  Commons  stamp  upon  it  was  put  in  with 
the  photograph. 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  think  that  the  witness  must  have 
got  that  photograph  from  somebody  else  than  me  ;  I 
am  almost  certain  that  I  did  not  give  it  to  him. 

Examination  continued. — About  this  time  you  sent 
Mr.  Sexton  to  take  charge  of  the  office  in  Dublin. 
Did  he  fall  ill  shortly  after  he  went  over  there  ? — 
Yes,  soon  after  he  got  there,  and  he  did  not  tell  us 
bow  ill  he  was.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  office,  I 
think,  over  two  months,  and  during  much  of  that  time 
he  was  very  little  able  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  office,  owing  to  his  illness  and  the  state  of  his 
healtbr^The  result  was  that  when  I  went  over  in  the 
autumn  Ipf  1881,  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  I 
found  that  for  a  couple  of  months — July  and  August — 
no  proper  ^  suitable  books  had  been  kept  in  the 
office,  and  it  was  in  a  complete  state  of  demoraliza- 
tion ;  the  clerks  were  doing  exactly  what  each 
pleased  and  what  seemed  good  to  each  of  them,  and 
there  was  no  suitable  control  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  office. 

Did  you  take  steps  to  remedy  that  state  of  things  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  asked  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  who  was  an  ex- 
perienced business  man,  and  who  had  had  a  business 
training  in  the  War  Office,  to  come  over  and  take 
charge  of  the  accounts  of  the  office  of  the  League,  to 
direct  its  policy,  and  to  open  a  fresh  set  of  books, 
with  a  view  of  having  an  audit  at  the  "end  of  the  year. 

Did  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  come  over  in  Sentember  and 


take  charge  of  the  office  ?■ — ^Yes  ;  he  was  only  in 
charge  for  a  short  time  before  we  were  all  arrested. 

In  that  September  did  you  hold  a  Land  League  Con- 
vention in  Dublin  to  consider  the  policy  of  the 
League  in  relation  to  the  Land  Act,  which  had  now 
passed  into  law  f — Yes. 

Without  going  into  details,  was  this  resolution 
arrived  at, — "  That  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
true  effect  of  the  Land  Act  on  the  rental  of  Ireland, 
while'  preserving  the  unity  and  strength  of  the 
National  Land  League,  the  executive  be  authorized 
to  select  at  their  discretion  test  cases  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  cause  those  cases  to  be 
brought  before  the  Court  ?  "—Yes  ;  on  September  16, 
1881. 

Was  that  resolution  adopted  upon  your  advice  ?— 
Yes  ;  as  a  mean  between  the  position  taken  up  by  a 
section  of  the  Land  League,  who  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Land  Act  at  all,  and  my  own 
position.  It  was  a  compromise  between  the  two 
parties,  that  the  Land  Act  should  be  first  tested. 

Did  you  proceed,  after  that  resolution  was  passed, 
yourself  to  supervise  the  selection  of  test  cases  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  employed  the  machinery  of  the  Land  League 
and  the  organizers  to  investigate  and  collect  these  test 
cases,  Sheridan  among  others. 

Upon  what  principle,  and  in  what  numbers  ? — There 
were  about  1,000  test  cases  altogether,  and  the  prin- 
ciple we  had  in  view  was  to  select  neither  very  high 
nor  very  low  ones,  but  cases  upon  which  some  sub- 
stantial reduction  might  fairly  be  expected. 

What  you  might  call  average  cases  ? — Well,  perhapj 
a  little  above — cases  in  which  the  rents  were  20  oi 
30  per  cent,  above  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

While  you  and  the  other  officers  of  the  League  were 
thus  engaged  were  you  arrested  ? — Yes  ;  at  the  time 
of  my  arrest  we  had  filed  a  considerable  number  of 
test  oases  ;  tour  or  five  hundred.  Our  object  was  to 
avoid  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  all  the  tenants 
going  into  Court,  and  to  set  out  those  cases  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  which  every  tenant  might 
know  to  what  his  rent  would  probably  be  reduced,  so 
that  he  might  come  to  an  agreement  out  of  Court. 

Then  you  were  arrested,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Sexton,  and  Mr.  O'Kelly  also  ?— Yes,  and  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien.  At  that  time  we  were  also  engaged  in  con- 
sidering the  provisions  of  the  clause  about  lease- 
holders, which  admitted  a  certain  class  of  them. 

Did  you  remain  in  Kilmainham  until  April,  1882  f 
—Yes. 

Immediately  after  going  there  did  you  issue  what 
is  called  the  No-rent  Manifesto  ? — Yes. 

What  explanation  do  you  offer  for  the  issue  of  that 
No-rent  Manifesto  ? — At  the  time  we  issued  the  No- 
rent  Manifesto,  though  the  Land  League  was  not 
formally  suppressed — the  proclamation  suppressing  it 
not  appearing  until  after  the  issue  of  the  manifesto— 
the  organization  was  practically  suppressed.  AH  the 
officials  of  the  League  were  either  arrested  or  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country  by  the  issue  of  warrants 
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for  their  arrest— all  the  officials  of  the  central  body, 
even  the  clerks.  It  became  absolutely  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  League  as  far  as  its  central  organization 
was  concerned.  They  even  arrested,  under  a  warrant 
on  a  charge  of  intimidation,  the  office  boy,  who  was 
carrying  letters  to  the  post.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  regard  to  United  Ireland  ;  the  printers  were 
arrested,  and  everybody  in  connexion  with  that  paper. 
The  local  leaders  and  officials  of  League  branches 
were  also  arrested  in  large  numbers.  I  think  there 
were  1,000  arrests  in  a  short  time  after  I  was  arrested 
myselF,  and  the  Land  League  was  practically  sup- 
pressed. Owing  to  this  suppression  of  the  tenants' 
protective  organization  and  our  want  of  faith  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Land  Act  to  protect  the  smaller 
tenants,  it  became  necessary  for'  us  to  consider  what 
we  should  supply  in  its  place.  I  considered  that  the 
only  form  of  protection  open  to  us  was  in  the  issue  of 
this  No-rent  Manifesto,  It  resulted  in  all  tenants 
who  could  pay  getting  large  and  substantial  reduc- 
tions, and  settlements  being  extensively  made.  That 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  No-Rent  Manifesto. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  some  state- 
ments as  to  what  you  did  when  you  were  in  Kilmain- 
ham  ;  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Le  Caron.  Is  it  true 
that  immediately,  or  at  any  time  after  your  arrest,  in 
a  letter  sent  out  from  Kllmaiuham  to  Egan,  you 
instigated  him  to  appeal  to  the  Fenian  leaders? — It  is 
quite  untrue. 

Is  it  true  that  while  in  Kilmainham  you  constantly 
corresponded  with  Egan  ? — No,  I  wrote  him  very  few 
letters,  not  more  than  one  or  two  at  the  outside. 

Is  it  true  that  while  in  Kilmainham  you  were 
visited  by  a  man  called  Eugene  Davis,  disguised  as  a 
priest  ? — No  ;  it  is  quite  untrue.  I  never  mec  £)ugene 
Davis  until  last  autumn,  when  I  asked  him  to  come 
over  to  London  to  give  me  some  information  about  the 
forged  letters.  Ihadheard  of  his  interview  at  Lausanne. 

Did  he  or  any  one  else  deliver  to  you  a  letter  from 
Egan  requesting  your  authority  for  the  payment  to  re- 
presentatives of  the  Clau-na-Gael  of  £20,000  for  the 
removal  of  Government  officials? — I  never  received  any 
such  communication  from  Egan  or  from  anybody  else. 

Is  it  true  that  you  gave  him  a  few  lines  authorizing 
the  payment  of  any  such  sum  ? — No,  I  never  wrote  any 
such  letter. 

Is  it  true  that  you  used  to  be  consulted,  and  your 
safiction  asked  and  given,  either  by  letter  or  mes- 
senger, when  outrage  and  assassination  were  pro- 
jected ? — It  is  quite  untrue  ;  no  such  communication 
or  suggestion  was  ever  made  to  me. 

Did  you  ever  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  while  you  were  president  of  the  Land 
League  sanction  or  ratify  the  commission  of  outrage  ? 
—Never. 

Or  at  any  time  since  ? — Or  at  any  time  since. 

Or  before  ? — Or  before. 

During  the  time  that  you  were  president  of 
the  Land  League  did  you  ever  sanction  the 
payment    of    any    sura    of   money,    great    or   small, 


to  persons  engaged,  or  to  be  engaged,  in  the  commis- 
sion of  outrage  ? — I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  such  payments  being  made  or 
being  about  to  be  made  ? — I  never  knew  of  such  pay- 
ment being  made,  or  heard  of  such  payment  being  made. 

Is  it  true  that  upon  the  suggestion  of  Egan  you 
approved  that  Lord  Cowper,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  Judges  Lawson  and  May,  as  well  as  some  jurors 
who  had  convicted  agrarian  murderers,  should  be 
removed  ? — No,  it  is  quite  untrue.  I  never  heard  of 
any  such  proposal. 

Is  it  true  that  instructions  were  given  to  that  effect 
to  Tynan  ?— No. 

Is  it  true  that  you  sent  a  message  approving  thesa 
instructions  by  Sheridan  ? — It  is  quite  untrue. 

Did  you  ever  hear  while  a  prisoner  in  Kilmainham, 
directly  or  inArectly,  of  the  formation  of  the 
"  Invincible  "  conspiracy  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard  of 
that  conspiracy  until  the  trials,  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Invincibles  for  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

Until  Carey  and  other  informers  gave  evidence  had 
you  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  body  ?— 
Never  until  then,  under  that  or  any  other  name. 

While  you  were  in  prison  did  you  take  steps  to  have 
a  Land  Bill  drafted  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  question  of  arrears  and  other  defects,  as  they 
appeared  to  you,  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  summon  to  your  assistance  ? — I  asked 
permission  that  I  might  have  private  interviews  with 
Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  who  is  a  solicitor,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  a  colleague  of  my  own  in 
the  representation  of  the  city  of  Cork.  I  had  several 
long  interviews  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  necessary 
instructions  for  the  drafting  of  a  new  Land  Bill,  con- 
taining arrears  clauses,  afterwards  passed  into  law  ; 
provisions  for  the  admission  of  leaseholders,  which 
afterwards  became  law  in  1887  ;  a  provision  for 
dating  the  judicial  rent  from  the  date  of  application 
instead  of  the  date  of  the  decision,  which  made  the 
Act  to  some  extent  retrospective,  and  which  provision 
has  also  since  become  law  ;  and  also  a  provision  that 
there  should  be  a  temporary  rent  on  the  standard  of 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  pending  the  fixing  of  the  rent  ; 
and,  lastly,  a  provision  amending  the  Healy  clause, 
owing  to  the  judgment  in  "Adams  v.  Dunseath, "  with 
respect  to  the  Improvement  Clause  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  There  was  also  a  provision  for  advancing  the 
whole  of  the  purchase  money  ;  that  has  since  been  done. 

That  is  Mr.  John  Redmond's  Bill  ? — Yes. 

It  appears  from  the  date  upon  the  Bill  that  it  was 
introduced  on  February  9,  1882  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  in  April,  1882,  while  in  Kilmainham  hear 
of  the  death  of  your  nephew  in  Paris  ? — Yes.  I  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Forster  for  permission  to  attend  the 
funeral,  and  he  gave  me  permission,  under  certain 
conditions.  I  had  permission  to  go  the  same  night, 
but  I  went  early  the  next  morning,  I  believe  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1882. 

Did  you  travel  to  Willesden  Junction  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  you  meet  there  ? — Mr.  Justin    M'Carthy, 
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Mr.  O'Dormell,  Mr.,  Quinn,  and  Mr.  Frank  Byrne, 
who  was  the  general  secretary  of  the  Land  League 
organization  of  Great  Britain.  I  had  seen  Mr.  Byrne 
occasionally  before  this  for  a  number  of  years.  I  had 
not  seen  very  much  of  him  ;  but  I  always  had  a  good 
opinion  of  him  from  what  I  had  seen  of  him. 

Did  you  know  he  had  been  a  Fenian  ? — I  never  knew 
that  he  had  been  a  Fenian. 

Did  any  of  the  persons  who  met  you  at  Willesden  Juno- 
lion  inform  you  or  hint  toyou  that  there  was  a  plan  onfoot 
for  the  assassination  of  leading  Irish  officials  ? — There 
was  no  such  suggestion  made  or  conveyed  to  me.  We 
were  talking  about  prison  treatment.  I  told  them  I  must 
avoid  a  demonstration  that  had  been  arranged  at  Euston 
Station.  It  was  at  once  settled  that  I  should  leave 
the  train  at  Camden-town,  to  enable  me  to  get  to 
Paris  by  the  evening  train.  The  train'  Was  late  at 
Camden-town,  and  consequently  I  missed  the  train  for 
Paris. 

And  consequently  you  stopped  the  night  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  that  evening  ? — 
Yes.  1  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  Ireland 
and  the  situation  of  the  tenants.  I  told  him  that  all 
the  tenants  who  could  pay  their  rents  had  done  so  and 
obtained  good  reductions  of  rent,  and  that  there  only 
remained  those  who  could  not  pay — ^the  smaller 
tenants.  I  also  told  him  that  the  No-rent  Manifesto 
had  been  practically  withdrawn  ;  that  when  the  Land 
Bill  was  drafted  it  was  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  no  further  attempts  made  to  induce  tenants  to 
refuse  to  pay  their  rents,  and  that  now  the  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  press  Parliament  for  some  legislation 
to  save  the  smaller  tenants,  some  100,000  in  number, 
who  were  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  from  eviction.  I 
also  told  him  that  if  these  tenants  were  evicted  on 
any  large  scale  the  result  would  be  a  great  increase 
of  crime  and  terrible  suffering,  and  that  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  crime 
of  the  country  were  entirely  due  to  the  inability  of 
these  small  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  and  that  the 
passing  of  an  Arrears  Act  would  restore  peace  to  the 
country. 

Did  you  see  Captain  O'Shea  the  next  day  ?— Yes.  I 
Jaw  him  the  next  day  on  my  way  to  Paris.  I  told  him 
the  same  that  I  had  told  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

Was  there  any  conversation  between  you  and  Captain 
O'Shea  about  the  release  of  the  suspects  ? — Not  before 
I  went  to  Paris  ;  that  was  subsequently— on  myretntn. 
I  then  went  to  Paris  and  remained  there  about  ten  days. 

While  in  Paris  did  you  call  on  or  have  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Egan  ? — No,  not  directly  or  indirectly. 
I  considered  I  was  precluded  by  my  parole  from  doing 
80.  The  only  political  personage  I  communicated  with 
was  Mr.  Sexton.  I  did  not  suppose  Mr.  Forster  would 
interpret  the  conditions  of  my  parole  as  precluding 
me  from  talking  to  Mr.  Bexton  about  Mr.  Redmond's 
Land  Bill,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  information  I 
had  previously  given  to  Mr.  J.  M'Carthy  and  CaDtain 
Q'Shea. 


Is  it  true  that  when  yoii  went  to  Paris  you  had  an 
interview  with  Egan,  and  urged  him  to  stir  up  Tynan 
and  his  men  ?— Not  at  all. 

Did  you  declare  to  him  that  it  was  discouraging 
and  injurious  to  the  cause  that  all  the  British  officials 
concerned  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Land  Leaguers 
should  escape  soot  free,  especially  Mr.  Forster  ?— 
Absolutely  untrue. 

While  you  were  in  Paris  did  you  write  to  Captain 
O'Shea  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  April  that  was  put 
in  ?— Yes. 

On  your  return  to  London  did  you  go  to 
see  Captain  O'Shea  at  Bltham— was  anything  said 
with  reference  to  the  release  of  the  suspects  ? — 
Captain  O'Shea  came  to  see  me,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  what  was  going  on  would  lead  to  my  re- 
lease and  that  of  my  fellow-suspects,  and  I  stopped 
him  at  once.  I  said  I  could  not  permit  any  questior 
of  my  release  or  that  of  my  fellow-suspects  to  enter 
into  the  matter.  I  had  more  than  one  reason  for  that, 
but  the  reason  I  gave  him  was  that  I  feared  if  a  great 
measure  of  release  was  passed  it  would  be  so  much 
criticized  by  the  Tories  that  the  passage  of  the  Arrears 
Bill  might  be  endangered  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Did  Captain  O'Shea  at  that  time  show  you  a  memo- 
randum in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  handwriting  ? — Yes. 
Captain  O'Shea  showed  me  a  memorandum  which  he 
said  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  drafted.  He  said  it  repre- 
sented Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  of  what  might  be  done 
by  both  sides.  I  told  Captain  O'Shea  that  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  us  suspects  until  the  expiry  of  the 
Act,  and  then  let  us  out  quietly. 

Was  anything  said  between  you  and  Captain  O'Shea 
about  keeping  Brennan  or  anyone  else  in  prison  after 
the  others  were  released  P — Certainly  not.  The  only 
reference  made  to  the  release  of  the  suspects  is  what  I 
have  already  given.  If  Captain  O'Sbea  advised  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  Brennan  should  not  be  released,  he 
did  it  on  his  oWn  responsibility  and  not  at  my  request 
or  direction.  Captain  O'Shea  had  asked  me  whether 
I  thought  my  colleagues  might  be  disposed  to  accept 
the  Arrears  Act,  or  would  wish  to  persevere  with  the 
No-rent  Manifesto.  I  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr. 
Egan,  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,'  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Boyton,  and  Mr.  Davitt  as  being  those  who  might  be 
called  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Land  League — who 
had  more  advanced  ideas  than  I  had,  and  who  might 
be  less  ready  than  others  or  than  I  myself  to  accept  the 
Arrears  Act. 

Did  you  say  anything  about  seeing  them  ?— I  might 
have  mentioned  Brennan  as  being  likely  to  be  more 
advanced  than  others.  He  was  one  of  the  Land 
Nationalization  party  of  the  Land  League,  and  did  not 
agree,  I  believe,  in  a  peasant  proprietary. 

Did  you  say  anything  as  to  your  desire  to  see  any 

members  of  the  executive   who  were  not  then  in  the 

country  ?— Yes  ;    I  mentioned  those  situated  like  Mr. 

Davitt,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Portland,  not  under  the 

,  Coercion  Act.  I  mentioned.Mr.  Boytpn,  who  had  been 
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released  on  condition  that  he  left  the  country  and  went 
abroad,  and  Mr.  Bgan,  who  remained  abroad  in  conse- 
quence of  a  warrant  which  was  supposed  to  be  out 
against  him  under  the  Suspects  Act.  I  also  mentioned 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  had  remained  abroad  for  a  similar 
reason.  I  mentioned  these  as  being  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Land  League,  and  said  I  should  like  to 
consult  these  gentlemen  immediately,  and  that  they 
should  be  given  permission  to  return  to  this  country 
as  soon  as  possible,  lest  they  should  form  the  impres- 
sion that  I  had  been  acting  in  this  matter  behind  their 
backs. 

Did  you  know  or  suspect  Boyton  or  Sheridan  had 
been  engaged  in  organizing  or  carrying  out  crime  ?— 
No  ;  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  you  sought 
to  have  them  back  because  they  had  been  so  engaged  P 
— Not  the  slightest. 

Was  there  any  conversation  between  you  and  O'Shea 
about  putting  a  stop  to  boycotting  and  outrages  ? — 
There  were  two  references  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
memorandum — one  that  I  should  advise  the  tenants  to 
payrents,  and  another  that  I  should  denounce  outrages 
and  resistance  to  law,  and  all  processes  of  intimida- 
tion, whether  by  toycotting  or  in  any  other  way.  I 
pointed  out  to  O'Shea  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  me 
to  advise  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  since  I  was 
claiming  in  my  argument  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
Arrears  Act  that  all  the  tenants  had  paid  who  were 
able  to  pay.  I  said  what  I  would  do  would  be  to 
advise  the  tenants  to  pay  a  year's  rent.  I  also  said 
the  No-rent  Manifesto  had  been  practically  with- 
drawn, and  ■  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  circulated  for 
several  months  previously. 

As  to  the  point  of  denouncing  outrages  and  resistance 
to  law  ? — I  said  that  it  looked  very  much  like  a 
bargain,  and  that  I  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  that 
part  of  it  was  put,  but  that,  of  course,  I  should  de- 
nounce outrages  as  I  always  had  denounced  them,  and 
that  I  should  denounce  boycotting  where  it  involved 
intimidation. 

Had  you  any  special  desire  for  desiring  Sheridan  to 
come  to  the  country  to  assist  you  in  any  matter  ? — Not 
the  slightest,  except  that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
the  smaller  tenantry  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  who  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the'Arrears  Act. 

Was  anything  further  said  ? — He  said  that  after  my 
explanation  he  was  sure  the  matter  could  be  arranged, 
and  that  Mr.  Cihamberlain  would  not  insist  on  those 
two  points.  I  had  no  special  reason  for  wishing  to 
see  Boyton.  He  was  only  mentioned  as  one  of  the  men 
who  had  taken  a  good  part  as  one  of  the  organiiaers. 

Is  it  true  that  you  asked  that  Davitt's  release  should 
be  deferred  ? — No  ;  that  is  quite  a  mistake.  This,  I 
think,  refers  to  a  subsequent  interview.  After  my 
release  from  Kilmainham  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  see  Mr.  Davitt.  His  release 
was  not  deferred  at  my  request,  but  for  reasons  known 
to  the  Government,  but  not  to  me  at  the  time.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Davitt  .before  his  release  in  ordei; 


to  induce  him  to  accept  his  ticket-of -leave.  There  waa 
some  apprehension  in  our  minds  that  he  might  not 
accept  it  and  refuse  to  come  out  of  prison.  I  did  not 
desire  to  talk  politics  with  Mr.  Davitt  till  his  re« 
lease,  and  I  did  not  do  so. 

Did  yon  at  any  time  say  to  Captain  O'Shea  that  yon 
would  make  a  special  communication  with  reference 
to  Sheridan  ? — No  ;  that  is  quite  a  mistake,  if  it  is 
not  an  invention. 

You  were  released  from  Kilmainham  on  May  2  ?-" 
Yes. 

Did  you  on  May  5  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davitt  ?-" 
Yes. 

The  question  of  your  release  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  had  taken  place  were  the  subject  of 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  course  of  thaH 
debate,  saying  that  you  had  proposed  to  bring  Sheri" 
dan  back,  aud  that  the  same  agency  which  had  been 
used  to  get  outrage  would  be  used  to  put  it  down  ?— < 
Yes  ;  I  contradicted  it,  and  Captain  O'Shea  corro« 
berated  me  in  my  account  of  his  interview  with  me  a1 
Kilmainham. 

And  he  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Freeman's  Journalx 
which  has  been  put  in  ? — Yes. 

I  believe  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes. 

The  learned  counsel  then  read  the  following 
letter  : — 

"  London,  May  5,  1882.  House  of  Commons.  My 
dear  Sir, — Dillon  and  I  propose  going  down  to  meet 
you  at  Portland  prison  to-morrow  on  your  liberation 
and  to  accopipany  you  to  London.  We  were  ourselves 
released  from  Kilmainham  only  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
entire  policy  of  the  Government  having  been  reversed  j 
Mr.  Forster  having  resigned,  aud  further  legislation  on 
the  land  question  being  promised.  We  shall  arrive  at 
Portland  about  2  o'clock. — Yours  very  truly,  CHAELEa 
S.  Pabnell." 

The  learned  counsel  went  on  to  say  that  the  referenca 
to  the  debate  which  contained  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.Parnell  and  Captain  O'Shea  and  by  Mr.  Forstes 
was  May  16,  1882,  and  continued  : — I  think  the 
material  passages  have  been  read  by  Sir  Charlea 
Bussell. 

Mr.  Parnell.— I  do  not  think  mine  has  been  read. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  will  look  it  up  and  read  it  as  soon 
as  itisfouild.  (To  witness.)  Did  you  go  to  Portland  witU 
Mr.  Dillon  to  see  Mr.  Davitt  ? — Yes,  with  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  O'Kelly.  | 

What  was  the  date  of  that  ? — The  day  of  the  Phceni^ 
Park  murders. 

That  would  be  Satarday,  May  6  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Davitt  at  the  prison  ? — Yes,  and  WQ 
persuaded  him  to  accept  his  ticket-of -leave. 

And  he  was  there  and  then  released  ? — Yes.  Wq 
talked  to  him  about  politics  on  the  way  up  in  the 
train. 

When  you  returned  with  Mr.  Davitt  in  the  eveninst 
did  you  go  back  to  the  place  where  yon  were  then] 
living  near  London  ?— Yes, 
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And  did  you  hear  that  evening  of  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  ? — Not  until  the  next  morning. 

That  would  be  Sunday  morning  ? — Yes. 

How  did  you  hear  of  them  ? — I  heard  of  them 
through  the  Observer  newspaper. 

Did  you  thereupon  go  to  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  ?— Yes. 

Whom  did  you  find  there  ?— I  found  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr. 
Justin  M'Carthy,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  jun. 

Did  you  find  them  all  together  ? — Yes,  they  were 
talking  over  the  matter  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel. 

In  what  state  of  mind  did  you  find  them  ? — In  a 
great  state  of  alarm  and  indignation.  They  were  very 
much  horrorstruck  by  the  occurrence. 

Did  you  consult  with  them  as  to  what  should  be 
done  ? — Yes  ;  they  told  me  they  had  already  prepared 
a  manifesto  for  the  denunciation  of  the  crime,  and 
suggested  that  I  should  sign  it  in  company  with  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Davitt,  which  we  did. 

Is  it  true  that  you  objected  to  sign  the  manifesto  ? 
■ — No,  not  in  any  way. 

Did  you  criticize  its  wording  or  its  bombastic  cha- 
racter ? — No. 

After  issaing  or  signing  the  manifesto  which  has 
been  put  in,  did  you  go  and  see  anybody  ? — I  went 
first  of  all  to  see  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  then  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  with  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy. 

Did  you  express  to  them  your  view  ? — I  expressed 
my  great  horror,  and  asked  them  whether  anything 
could  be  done  in  addition  to  what  had  been  done. 

Mr.  Parnell,  did  you  regard  these  murders,  or  did 
you  not,  as  a  blow  at  your  own  policy  ? — I  regarded 
them  as  the  greatest  possible  calamity  that  could 
have  befallen  Ireland  and  the  future  of  our  move- 
ment at  that  time. 

Before  you  read  of  these  murders  in  the  newspaper 
on  the  Sunday  morning  had  you  any  knowledge,  or 
belief,  or  suspicion  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  in 
contemplation  or  likely  to  take  place  ? — Not  the 
slightest.  I  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  look  for 
the  perpetrators. 

It  is  stated  in  the  libels  that  you  subsequently  told 
a  reporter— I  think  of  one  of  the  French  newspapers — 
that  you  did  not  think  that  the  murders  proceeded 
from  the  Fenian  organization.  Is  that  true  ? — Well,  I 
have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that  matter. 

Did  you  refer  to  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  Za 
France — I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  newspaper  ? — 
I  have  no  clear  recollection  of  that. 

Did  you,  in  fact,  believe  that  the  murders  proceeded 
from  the  Fenian  organization  ? — I  did  not.  I  believed 
they  wore  of  American  origin.  I  was  disposed  to 
think  so. 

Had  you  ever  known  or  read  of  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion undertaking  any  such  enterprise  ? — I  never  did. 

Did  you  then  or  at  any  time  afterwards  learn  any- 
thing that  led  you  to  believe  that  these  murders,  or 
the  conspiracy  which  wrought  the  murders,  were  in 
any    way    connected    with    the     Land    League  P — No, 


never.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  slightest 
evidence  that  anybody  connected  with  the  Land 
League  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  except  the 
statement  made  at  the  trial  by  the  informer  Carey. 
It  was  mere  gossip  or  suggestion  among  themselves  ; 
they  had  no  information. 

Did  you  ever  at  any  time  after  the  murders,  by  word, 
of  mouth  or  by  letter,  directJy  or  indirectly,  to 
Patrick  Egan  or  any  other  person,  express  condonation 
or  approval  of  the  murder  either  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  or  Mr.  Burke  ? — I  never  did. 

Is  it  true  that  at  this  time,  after  you  heard  of  the 
murders,  you  spoke  to  Mr.  O'Shea,  or  anybody  else,  of 
the  danger  in  which  you  yourself  were  ? — No  ;  I  never 
apprehended  the  slightest  danger  to  myself.  Such  a 
thing  never  entered  my  mind. 

Did  you  say  that  you  were  in  personal  danger,  and 
direct  him  to  get  police  protection  for  you  ? — I  never 
said  so. 

So  far  as  you  know,  did  you  ever  have  any  police 
protection  ? — I  am  quite  sure  I  never  did.  Mr. 
O'Shea's  house  at  Eltham  was  watched  by  one  or  two 
of  the  police  belonging  to  the  village,  and  his  rooms  in 
London  were  watchad  by  the  police. 

Was  that  at  your  instance  ? — No,  it  was  not  at  my 
instance.  The  police  never  watched  or  protected  me 
in  any  way  ;  they  could  not  have  followed  or  watchec 
me  without  my  knowledge — it  was  utterly  impossible. 

Is  it  true  that  when  your  manifesto  against 
the  murders  was  issued  Mr.  Egan  wrote  in- 
dignantly to  you  protesting  against  your  action 
as  treason  to  your  cause  ? — Egan  never  made  any 
such  communication  to  me. 

Or  threatening  to  resign  his  position  as  treasurer  to 
the  Land  League  ?— No. 

Is  it  true  that  you  wrote  to  him  that  your  denuncia- 
tion had  been  forced  from  you  by  considerations  that 
could  not  be  disregarded  ? — No. 

Or  that  you  wrote  to  anybody  saying  that  for  your- 
self you  tould  say  that,  while  you  regretted  the  acci- 
dent by  which  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  was  re- 
moved, you  were  free  to  admit  that  Eurke  got  no  more 
than  he  deserved  ?— No,  that  is  quite  untrue. 

As  far  as  you  know,  is  it  true  that  Egan  furnished  to 
the  men  engaged  in  the  Invincible  conspiracy,  either 
daring  the  conspiracy  or  afterwards,  money  from  the 
Land  League  funds  ? — As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  true. 

Or  that  anybody  else  did  ? — Or  that  anybody  else 
connected  with  the  Land  League  organization  did. 

Did  you  know  anybody  who  provided  them  with 
funds  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  at  the  time  when  the  House  of  Commons 
met  on  Monday,  May  8,  address  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  murders  ? — Yes.  I  expressed  my  horror 
at  the  crime,  and  trusted  that  it  would  not  be  laid  to 
the  fault  of  Ireland. 

Is  that  speech  a  sincere  expression  of  the  feeling 
you  had  at  the  time  ? — Perfectly  sincere, 
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I  do  nofc  know  whether  that  speech  >  has  been 
read  ? 
The  PEEsroENT.— I  think  it  has. 
Mr.  ASQUITH.— The  reference  is  "Hansard,"vol.269, 
page  223.  (To  witness.)  Now  after  the  murders  did 
the  Government  bring  in  what  is  called  the  Crimea 
Act  of  1882  ?— Yes,  first  of  all  the  Crimes  Act  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  the  Arrears  Bill. 

Did  the  latter  substantially  embody  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Redmond's  Bill?— Yes,  it  was  almost  a  copy  of  it. 
It  was  very  much  enlarged  afterwards.  It  authorized 
an  advance  from  the  Church  surplus  of  one-third  of  the 
arrears,  the  tenant  paying  another  third  and  the  land- 
lord losing  a  third. 

What  sum  in  arrears  of  rent  was  cancelled  by 
the  operation  of  th?it  Act  ? — I  should  think  about 
£2,000,000  sterling. 

I  have  here  a  summary  in  a  Parliamentary  return, 
which  shows  that  a  sum  of  £767,000  was  advanced  out 
of  the  Church  Fund  for  the  puj-pose.  That,  multiplied 
by  three,  would  give  about  £2,000,000.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Arrears  Act  did  you  go  to  Ireland  ? — Yes. 
And  did  you  find  when  you  went  to  Ireland  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  in  existence  and  carrying  on 
operations  ? — Yes.  They  were  the  only  association 
for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  from  the  time  of  my 
arrest  up  to  that  date.  • 

Did  you  consider  it  desirable  to  wind  up  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  and  start  a  new  organization  ? — 
I  did.  I  asked  them  to  dissolve,  and  they 
agreed  to  do  so  provided  I  would  discharge  their 
outstanding  obligations,  payments  they  had  promised 
to  make  for  various  purposes,  such  as  aid  to  evicted 
tenants  and  payments  for  the  defence  of  prisoners. 

Was  any  part  of  their  expenditure  in  relation  to  the 
sustentation  of  prisoners  ? — Yes  ;  the  sustentation  of 
suspects  arrested  under  Mr.  Focster's  Act.  That  Act 
had  not  expired,  and  there  were  a  good  many  in 
prison.  It  did  not  expire  until  the  following  Septem- 
ber. I  cut  down  these  liabilities  a  good  deal  and 
agreed  to  discharge  the  rest  of  them. 

Where  did  you  get  the  funds  by  means  of  which  you 
met  these  liabilities  ?— I  got  them  from  Mr.  Egan. 

Was  he  still  in  Paris  ? — Yes.     I  opened  an  account^ 
in  my  own    name    and    those  of   Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor 
and  Mr.  Dillon   at  the  Sackville-street  branch  of  the 
Hibernian  Bank. 

How  did  the  money  come  ?  In  what  form  ? — From 
Mr.  Egan  from  Paris.  I  suppose  he  remitted  direct  to 
the  bank  to  my  credit. 

To  the  credit  of  this  account  ? — Yes. 
And  then  yon  drew  upon  it  ? — I  drew  upon  it. 
Did  you  from  time  to  time  make  payments  from 
that  account  and  discharge  these  liabilities  of  the 
Ladies'  Land  League  ?— Yes.  We  retained  some  of 
their  clerks  and  kept  their  books  as  usual,  and  I  used 
to  attend  at  their  office  and  sign  cheques.  I.  was 
anxious  that  the  payment  of  money  should  be  under  my 
own  control  while  the  Arrears  Act  was  coming  into 
operation. 


How  long  did  you  act  as  paymaster  for  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  ? — I  should  think  for  about  a  month. 

That  would  be  about  July  or  August,  1882  ? — About 
September,  I  think,  or  the  latter  end  of  August.  Some 
payments  had  occasionally  to  be  made  on  outstanding 
accounts  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Did  you  then  form  this  new  organization  called  the 
Mansion-house  Committee  ?— Yes  ;  that  was  for  the 
relief  of  evicted  tenants,  and  to  look  after  tenants 
who  were  outside  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act.  By 
its  means  about  5,000  tenants  were  helped  through  the 
provisions  of  the  Arrears  Act. 

What  class  of  tenants  were  those  ? — Very  small 
tenants,  who  were  unable  to  pay  a  solicitor. 

Now,  about  this  time  did  you  again  see  Mr.  Egan  ?— 
I  saw  Mr.  Egan  in  the  autumn  of  1882. 

Did  he  make  a  communication  to  you  as  to  the  state 
of  his  private  affairs  ? — ^He  told  me  his  business  had 
been  ruined,  owing  to  his  enforced  absence  for  20 
months  from  Ireland,  and  owing  to  the  arrest  of  his 
only  partner.  He  said  the  business  was  insufficient  for 
them  both,  and  that  he  contemplated  making  arrange- 
ments with  his  partner  and  going  himself  to  America 
to  try  bis  fortune  in  the  New  World. 

He  did  proceed  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1883, 
and  has  since  carried  on  business  there  ? — Yes. 

In  the  , autumn  of  1882  did  you  form  the  National 
League  of  Ireland,  the  present  organization  ? — Yes. 

The  letter  convening  the  conference  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  League  is  dated  September  18, 
1882,  and  is  signed  by  yourself,  Mr.  Davitt,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Brennan,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.Healy,  and  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor  ?— Yes. 

In  pursuance  of  that  arrangement  was  a  National 
Conference  held  in  Dublin  on  October  17,  1882  ?— 
Yes,  when  the  National  League  was  founded. 

Is  this  (document  produced)  the  constitution  of  the 
League  so  founded  ? — Yes. 

This  is  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution,  with 
alterations  in  your  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  also  immediately  afterwards  issue  the 
address  of  the  Irish  National  League  to  the  people 
which  has  been  read  ? — Yes. 

How  is  the  National  League's  Central  Body- 
managed  1 — By  an  organizing  committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman.  Mr.  T.  Harrington  has  been  the  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Biggar  and  Ur,  Kenny  have  been  trea- 
surers. 

After  the  formation  of  the  National  League,  did  yon 
receive  a  communication  from  Mr.  Brennan  as  to  his 
affairs  ?— Yes  ;  but  not  directly.  Mr.  Egan  told  me 
about  Brennan,  and  the  object  of  the  communication 
was  to  show  that  Brennan,  having  lost  his  place,  in- 
tended to  proceed  to  America.  I  was  asked  to  give 
him  permission  to  visit  Australia  on  behalf  of  the 
National  League. 

Did  you  give  it  ? — No.  I  thought  it  better  to  send 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  I   sent  Mr.  J.  Redmond. 

Shortly  after  this  did  Brennan  go  to  America  ? — I 
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only  know  that  he  went  abroad  shortly  after  the  con- 
ference, near  the  end  of  the  year  1882. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  since  ? — No . 

Had  you  at  that  time  any  reason  to  believe,  or  from 
what  you  have  learnt  since  have  you  any  reason  to 
believe,  that  either  Egan  or  Brennan  was  connected 
with  the  Invincible  conspiracy  or  the  Phcenix'  Park 
murders  ? — Not  the  slightest  reason. 

Near  the  end  of  1882  was  a  subscription  raised  for  a 
testimonial  to  yourself  ? — Yes.  A  mortgage  on  my 
estate  was  foreclosed,  and  I  filed  a  petition  for  sale. 
This  fact  got  into  the  newspapers  somehow,  and  the 
Irish  people  subscribed  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  The 
amount  of  the  collection  considerably  exceeded  the 
amount  necessary. 

Did  you  in  January,  1883,  receive  a  letter  from 
Frank  Byrne  ? — Yes. 

The  letter,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  read,  will  be 
produced.  It  begins  : — "  I  wrote  to  you  about  a  fort- 
night since,  asking  an  advance  from  the  Irish  National 
League  of  £100  for  the  purposes  of  our  organization. 
This  letter  Mr.  M' Sweeney  tells  me  you  have  not  re- 
ceived, and  as  the  matter  is  pressing  I  now  beg  to 
bring  it  under  your  notice."  In  this  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  a  previous  letter  written  by  Byrne.  Had  you 
received  that  letter  ? — No.  I  do  not  recollect  receiv- 
ing it,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  such  a  letter. 

Had  you,  as  representing  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
(National  League,  on  any  occasion  before  this  received 
any  application  from  the  British  Land  League  for  ad- 
pances  or  gifts  of  money  ?— I  had  not  personally, 
because  I  had  been  in  Kilmainham  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  presume  that  applications  must  have  been 
made  to  the  Land  League  directly. 

Did  you  upon  receiving  that  letter  write  this  to  the 
hon.  secretaries  of  the  Irish  National  League  in 
Dublin  : — "  Irish  Parliamentary  offices,  9,  Bridge- 
street,  Westminster,  Jan.  9,  1883.  Gentlemen, — I 
have  been  requested  by  the  executive  of  the  National 
Land  and  Labour  League  of  Great  Britain  to  apply  to 
fou  for  an  advance  to  them  of  the  som  of  £100  to 
enable  them  to  pay  some  current  expenses,  pending 
their  reorganization  on  the  linos  of  the  Irish  National 
League  ' '  ?— Yes. 

Then  did  you  write  this  letter  : — "  Jan.  23.  Dear 
Mr.  Harrington, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
20th  inst.,  with  cheque  for  £100,  which  I  have  handed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Land  and  JLabour  League  of 
Gfreat  Britain,  with  a  request  that  formal  receipt  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Webb  for  same  in  due  course,  as  you  sug- 
;est  "  ? — ^Yes,  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Had  you  received  prior  to  this  letter  of  January  23  a 

cheque  for  £100  from  Dublin?— Yes,  from  Alfred  Webb. 

Was  he  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Irish  National 

League  ? — He  was.    I  do  not  think  that  he  still  fills 

i^he  position. 

Did  you  hand  that  cheque  to  anybody  ? — Yes  ;  I  en- 
closed it  in  a  letter  to  Frank  Byrne,  which  I  handed 
to  M' Sweeney,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  office  of  the 


British  Land  League,  as  Byrne's  locum  tenens,  Byrne 
being  ill. 

At  the  time  when  you  handed  this  cheque  to  Byrne 
had  you  any  suspicion  that  he  had  been  implicated  in 
any  way  in  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Or  in  any  similar  conspiracy  ? — Not  the  slightest. 
He  was  the  last  man  whom  I  should  have  supposed  tq 
be  concerned  in  a  conspiracy. 

Did  you  ever  advance  money  put  of  your  own  pocket 
to  Byrne  ? — Only  one  very  small  sum  years  ago,  in 
1873,  when  he  was  iU. 

Is  it  true  that  you  made  this  payment  of  £100  to 
Frank  Byrne  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  htm  to 
escape  from  justice  ? — No. 

Had  you  any  idea  that  he  intended  to  escape  froift 
justice  ? — Certainly  not. 

Or  any  idea  that  justice  was  after  him  in  any 
form  ? — ^Not  the  slightest. 

At  this  point  in  the  examination  of  the  witness  the 
Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being  4  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY   1. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  72d  sitting  to« 
day  at  half -past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court  of 
the  Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats, the  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Parnell  was  continued  by  Mr.  AsQxriTH, 

Mr.  AsQUiTH. — My  Lords,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  pul 
in  the  letter  from  Frank  Byrne  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
Is  that  the  original  letter.Mr.  Parnell  (letter  handed 
to  witness)  ? — Yes  ;    that  is  the  original  letter. 

Do  you  see  in  the  comer  there  a  date  and  some 
initials  ? — Yes  ;  those  are  the  initials  of  Mr.  John 
Morley.  I  asked  him  to  initial  the  letter  as  soon  as  I 
found  it. 

Does  the  date  there  show  the  date  when  you  showed 
it  to  Mr.  John  Morley  ?— Yes  ;    12,  7,  88. 

Did  you  then  hand  the  letter  to  Mr.  George  Lewis  ? 
—Yes. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Parnell,  you  desire  to  make  a 
slight  correction  to  what  you  said  yesterday  about  the 
organizers  ? — I  could  not  recollect  all  the  names  of 
the  organizers,  and  I  have  since  been  able  to  recollect 
these  additional  names  : — Mr.  Lynam,  the  Eev.  Harold 
Eylett,  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Butterfield.  There  were  several  others — about  a 
dozen  altogether. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Timothy  Horan  to  Mr.  Quinn, 
dated  September  20,  1881,  and  put  in  by  the  witness 
Davis.  (Letter  handed  to  witness.)  Mr.  Parnell, 
before  that  letter  was  produced  at  these  proceedings 
had  you  ever  seen  it  ? — No,  I  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  it. 

Had  you  ever  heard  of  the  transaction  to  which  it 
relates  ? — No,  it  was  quite  a  revelation  to  me. 

Did  you  sanction  that  payment  to  Timothy  Horan  ?— 
Certainly  not.  I  should  on  no  account  have  sanctioned 
such  a  payment  as  this. 

Were  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  at 
which  that   letter  appears  to  have  been  submitted  ?— 
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No,  I  should  think  not  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of 
it.  I  should  think  that  that  grant  was  probably  made 
either  just  prioT  to,  or  just  after,  Mr.'Arthar  O'Connor 
had  taken  office,  while  the  office  was  in  a  state  of 
disorganization. 

That  is,  after  Mr.  Sexton's  illness,  which  happened 
about  the  month  of  September,  1881  ? — Yes. 

You  have  told  us,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  Mr.  Bgan  went 
bo  Paris  early  in  February,  1881  ? — Yes. 

So  far  as  you  know,  between  February,  1881,  and 
October,  1881,  when  you  yourself  were  arrested,  was 
Mr.  Egan  in  Ireland  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  except  for 
a  short  interval  just  in  the  beginning  of  October  or 
the  end  of  September,  Mr.  Egan  was  not  in  Ireland 
after  he  left  to  go  to  Paris.  Upon  one  occasion  he 
came  to  London,  about  the  period  of  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Land  Bill,  and  upon  the  latter  occasion  he 
came  to  England,  but  did  not  go  as  far  as  Ireland.  I 
met  him  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  to  consult  with  him 
ibout  the  affairs  of  the  League.  Hedidnotgo  to  Ireland 
Dntil,  I  think,  after  the  Coercion  Act  had  expired. 

The  Peesident. — Yon  do  not  know  ? 

Witness. — So  far  as  I  know,  he  did  not  go  to  Ire- 
land, or  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  AsQUITH. — Prior  to  your  arrest  in  October, 
1881,  had  any  arrangement  been  made  by  you  and  the 
executive  of  the  League  as  to  what  should  be  done  if 
it  were  suppressed  by  the  Government  ? — Yes  ;  there 
was  an  understanding  that  whenever  the  central  office 
of  the  League  was  so  far  suppressed  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  central  office  to  continue  working, 
then  the  branches  should  be  advised  to  dissolve. 

Was  that  arrangement  carried  out  ? — That  was 
carried  out  after  the  Government  proclamation  sup- 
pressing the  League.  The  branches  of  the  League 
were  advised  to  dissolve  all  over  the  country  without 
holding  another  meeting.  I  believe  that  was  strictly 
carried  out  in  every  branch  of  the  League. 

During  the  time  of  the  Land  League,  in  what  parts 
of  Ireland  should  you  describe  the  Land  League  as 
having  been  strongest  and  richest  ? — The  strongest  and 
best  branches  were  always  in  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  parts  of  the  country. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  county  of  Mayo  ;  was  the 
branch  in  that  county  a  strong  and  flourishing  one  ? — 
According  to  the  information  received  at  the  time, 
the  branches  in  that  county  almost  universally  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  and  did  not  come 
into  existence  afterwards.  I  always  heard  that  the 
physical  force  party  had  driven  the  League  out  of 
Mayo  at  that  time. 

Do  you  know  what  was  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  League  at  that  time  in  the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I 
have  no  definite  or  positive  information  as  regards  the 
county  of  Kerry,  but  I  never  heard  of  the  county  of 
Kerry  as  being  a  strong  Land  League  or  National 
League  county  ;   rather  the  reverse. 

How  as  to  Galway  ? — I  think  the  Land  League  was 
fairly  strong  in  Galway.  ■ 

And  in  Cork  ? — And   in  Cork  also  ;    but  we  derived 


the  great  bulk  of  our  resources  from  the  richer 
counties  in  Ireland,  where  there  was  comparatively 
little  distress. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  statement  of 
the  witness  Le  Caron,  where  he  says  that  on  his  visit 
to  Egan  in  Paris  in  April,  1881,  "  the  subject  of 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Land  League  came  up 
between  us,  and  Mr.  Egan  informed  me  that  his 
accounts  had  been  audited  by  three  members  of  the 
League,  and  that  that  was  all  the  auditing  they  would 
get."  At  that  time,  in  April,  1881,  had  the  accounts 
been  audited  by  three  members  of  the  League  ? — No, 
they  had  not  been  audited  at  all  at  that  time.  The 
audit  took  place  subsequently  by  three  members  of 
the  League— Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Father 
Sheehy — in  the  autumn  of  1882 — that  is  to  say,  an 
audit  of  Mr.  Egan's  accounts  up  to  this  date.  There 
had  been  no  audit  of  any  kind  except  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  audit  of  which  I  spoke  yesterday. 

Now,  with  reference,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  the  oircnla« 
tion  of  the  Irish  World,  so  far  as  yon  know  was 
any  part  of  the  Land  League  funds  at  any  time  ex" 
peuded  in  the  purchase  of,  or  the  circulation  of,  that 
newspaper  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  not.  I  should  not 
have  permitted  it.  The  Irish  World  had  a  special 
fund  of  its  own  called  the  "  Spread  the  Light  "  fund, 
and  that  fund  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Were  you  aware  that  the  copies  of  the  Irish  World 
were  distributed  from  the  central  or  local  offices  oj 
the  Land  League  ? — I  was  not. 

We  have  heard  of  an  agent  or  correspondent  of  tha 
Irish  World  called  O'Neil  Larkin.  Did  you  know 
anything  of  him  ? — I  heard  of  him  at  the  time.  I 
knew  that  he  was  an  agent  of  the  Irish  World  in  Ire' 
land  at  the  time, and  that  he  was  criticizing  usParlia* 
mentarians  in  a  strong,  unfriendly  fashion,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  publicly  used  very  opprobrious  language 
towards  us.     I  believe  he  had 

The  Attobney-Genbral. — Do  you  know  tljis  of  your 
own  knowledge,  Mr.  Parnell  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — Well,  I  have  made  inquiries. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal.— Oh,  that  will  not  do. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — Was  O'Neil  Larkin  at  any  time  s 
member  or  officer  of  the  Land  League  ? — He  was  not. 

So  far  as  you  know,  had  he  ever  any  authority  froa 
the  executive  of  the  Land  League  to  use  their  funds 
for  that  purpose,  or  to  circulate  the  paper  on  their 
account  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  not  the  slightest.  I 
think  that  circulation  probably  took  place  at  the 
period  of  disorganization  of  which  Ihavealreadyspoken. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Irish  World 
was  from  time  to  time  sent  to  members  of  Parliament 
in  this  country  ? — They  send  it  to  me  to  this  day. 

Do  you  read  it  ? — Very  seldom. 

Now,  after  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Act 
in  1882  did  you  or  your  movement  receive  pecuniary, 
or  what  I  may  call  journalistic,  support  from 
the  Irish  World  ?— Not  after  the  passing  of  the 
Arrears  Act.  The  Irish  World  adopted  a  policy  of 
hostility  towards  our  movement  subsequent  to  the  passing 
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of  that  Act  and  the  release  from  Kilmainham.  So  far  as 
I  know,  after  that  date  there  was  no  money  sent 
through  the  Iruk  World  to  the  Land  or  National  League 
organizations.  The  Irish  World  collected — I  can 
scarcely  call  it  collected — a  small  sum  for  ray  testi- 
monial. There  were  isolated  remittances  sent  to  it 
and  forwarded  on  to  the  committee. 

Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Parnell,  a  debate  in  th6 
House  of  Commons  on  February  23,  18S3,  when  Mr. 
Forster  made  an  attack  on  you,  and  you  rej.lied  to  it  ! 
—Yes. 

Jlr.  Parnell's  speech,  my  Lords,  has  already  been 
read,  and  so  has  Mr.  Forster's.  In  that  speech,  Mr. 
Parnell,  you  say,  after  other  remarks,  "  Mr.  Patrick 
Ford's  aims  and  objects  and  programme  are  not  my 
aims  and  objects  and  programme."  Did  that 
truly  represent  your  relation  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  at 
that  time  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Now,  we  have  heard  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1883  a    convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia  ? — Yes. 

You  remember  sending  to  that  convention,  or  at 
least  to  the  president,  Mr.  James  Mooney,  a  telegram 
which  has  been  read  already  ? — Yes. 

First  of  all,  who  is  Mr.  James  Mooney  ? — He  was  a 
very  substantial  citizen  of  BuCalo.  I  had  met  him 
when  I  was  in  America.  He  was  a  wealthy  Irishman, 
and  had  a  very  good  position  in  that  city. 

So  far  as  you  know  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Mooney  a 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  any  secret  or  revolu- 
tionary organization? — I  never  had  the  slightest  notion 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

You  say  : — "  My  presence  at  the  opening  of  the  most 
representative  convention  of  Irish-American  opinion 
ever  assembledbeing  impossible,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  my  remaining  here  to  oppose  the  Criminal  Code 
Bill,  which  re-enacts  permanently  the  worst  provisions 
of  coercion,  and  which,  if  passed,  will  leave  constitu- 
tional movements  at  the  mercy  of  the  Government,  I 
would  ask  you  to  lay  my  views  before  the  convention." 
You  spoke  of  that  as  the  most  representative  conven- 
tion of  Irish-American  opinion  ever  assembled.  What 
information  had  you  ?^1  had  none  at  all.  I  assumed 
that  it  would  be  a  very  representative  convention. 
It  was  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  League.  I  did 
not  follow  the  history  of  the  American  League  very 
closely  after  I  left  the  country.  It  was  one  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  American  League.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  formed  to  convert  the  LandLeague 
into  the  National  League. 

It  was  in  fact  formed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time 
you  sent  this  telegram  and  described  the  convention 
in  that  way  was  there  any  understanding  or  alliance  or 
arrangement  of  any  sort  between  you  and  the  physical 
force  or  extreme  party  inAmerica  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

You  go  on  : — "  I  would  respectfully  advise  that  your 
platform  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  us  to  continue  to 
accept  help  from  America,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  offering  a  pretext  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  entirely  suppressing  the  national  move- 
ment    in  Ireland.     In    this    way    only    can  unity  of 


movement  be  preserved  both  in  Ireland  and  America." 
When  you  spoke  there  of  unity  of  movement  what 
was  it  that  you  had  in  your  mind  ? — That  the  move- 
ment of  America  should  continue  on  constitational 
lines  as  it  was  conducted  in  Ireland.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  America  at  that  time,  owing  to  the 
passage  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  the  administration  of  it 
subsequently,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  caution  them  and 
keep  them  within  bounds  and  keep  the  movement  on 
constitutional  lines  as  I  had  left  it. 

You  have  told  us  thatyouhad  heard  when  inAmerica 
of  the  existence  of  the  body  called  the  Clan-na-Gael. 
Were  you  aware  at  this  time  or  at  any  time  imtil  the 
publication  of  these  libels  that  the  Clan-na-Gael 
organization  was  what  has  been  called  a  murder  club  ? 
— No  ;  I  never  supposed  such  a  thing  for  a  moment. 

Were  you  aware  that  its  policy  was  a  policy  of 
assassination  and  dynamite  ? — No  ;  I  never  heard 
of  it. 

Are  you  aware  of  it  now  ? — No  ;  except  in  so  far  as 
the  witness  Beach's  evidence  goes  to  prove  it,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  carries  very  much  weight. 

Didyouknow  at  this  timeor  afterwards  that  Alexander 
Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  never 
knew  that  Alexander  SuUivanwas  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael.  I  had  met  him  inAmerica  ;  he  was  a  rising 
young  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  rhetorical 
power,  and  he  seemed  very  anxious  to  secure  the 
success  of  my  movement  in  America.  He  was  one  of 
the  prominent  men  in  the  North-West,  in  Chicago  ; 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  prominent  men. 

Had  you  at  any  time  any  information  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  engaged  in  dynamite  or  assassination  ? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  action  of  some 
of  these  persons,  so  far  as  you  know,  Mr.  Parnell,  has 
any  person  at  any  time  been  an  officer, or  in  a  position 
of  authority  or  control  in  the  Land  or  National 
Leagues  of  America,  who  advocated  or  professed 
dynamite  as  a  policy  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known, 
heard,  or  suspected. 

You  have  heard  of  O'Donovan  Ross.t,.  Did  you  ever 
come  across  him  ? — I  met  him  once  at  Philadelphia. 
I  was  introduced  to  him  at  the  breakfast  room  of  the 
hotel  in  1880.  I  had  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
him.  I  have  never  had  any  communications  with  him 
since. 

Has  O'Donovan  Kossa  ever  occupied  any  position  of 
confidence  in  any  of  your  organizations  in  America  ? — 
He  never  has. 

Was  Bossa  a  man  who  ever  had  any  authority  among 
the  Irish  in  America  ? — I  should  think  very  little 
indeed.  Originally,  undoubtedly,  from  his  sufferings  he 
was  in  a  very  good  position  as  regarded  Irish  thought 
and  feeling.  But  in  recent  years  I  fear  that  he  has 
lost  it. 

In  the  years  1883  and  1884  did  you,  in  conjunction 
with  your  colleagues,  introduce  into  Parliament  mea- 
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sures  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  labourers-  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Tramways  Act  ? 

Witness. — I  wish, before  we  proceed  further, to  make 
a  slight  addition  to  one  of  the  answers  I  made  yester- 
day. About  Mr.  Brennan  ;  I  said  that  he  had  left  Ire- 
land in  1882,  and  that  he  had  not  returned  to  Ireland. 
That  statement  is  incorrect  ;  but  I  find  that  he  was  in 
London  in  February  and  appears  to  have  returned  from 
the  Continent, where  he  had  been  when  he  left  Ireland, 
to  London  and  then  to  America. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  in  the  Freeman's  Journal 
of  the  27'th  of  February,  1883,  a  letter  from  Brennan 
to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  dated  from  Loudon  ? — Yes. 

Is  that  the  letter  which  you  saw  (letter  handed  to 
witness)  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Freeman' s  Journal. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  reading  of  this  letter  will  be  objected  to.  The 
ground  upon  which  we  should  suggest  to  read  it  is  this 
— the  continued  association  with  Brennan  as  a  notorious 
criminal  is'  one  of  the  things  suggested  here.  This  is 
a  letter  in  which  he  denies  having  left  the  country 
because  he  was  charged  or  suspected  of  crime,  and 
offering  to  give  himself  up. 

The  Pkbsident. — Yes,  I  think  it  is  admissible. 

The  Attobney-GenerAl.— Of  course,  my  Lords,  a 
statement  of  that  character  put  in  the  name  of  Brennan 
in  this  paper  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  a  letter 
written  by  Brennan  himself.  There  is  no  particle  of 
proof  that  it  is  a  genuine  letter. 

The  President. — The  state  of  the  witness's  mind  is 
what  we  are  now  dealing  with,  and  anything  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  belief  in  his  mind 
is  admissible. 

Sib  C.  BtrssELL. — My  Lords,  that  is  the  only 
point.  It  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Freeman. 
It  is  dated  London,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst.  there  ap- 
peared a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  made  no  request  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  for  my  extradition, thereby  implying  that  I 
had  fled  to  America,  and  that  I  was  liable  to  arrest  even 
in  that  country  on  some  very  serious  charge.  As  long  as 
such  statements  were  confined  to  the  English  papers  I 
refrained  from  replying,  as  I  care  very  little  what  the 
English  papers  say  about  me,  but  when  they  appear  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  it  is  a  different  matter,  and  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  courtesy  to  say  that,  while  I 
do  not  even  feel  called  upon  either  to  admit  or  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  I  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  what  has  been  referred  to  during  the  Kil- 
mainham investigation  as  the  Irish  Eepublican  Brother- 
hood, I  must  emphatically  deny  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  English  Government  to  advance  any  charge 
against  me  that  would  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
International  Law  of  Extradition.  If  they  want  me  on 
such  a  charge,  I  will  save  them  the  trouble  of  apply- 
ing to  the  American  Government.— Yours  truly,  Thos. 
Brennan." 

Examination  continued.— In  these  years,  1883-4,  did 
you,  in  conjunction  with  your  colleagues,  introduce 
measures  into  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  labourers 


and  the  amendment  of  the  Tramways    (Ireland)  Acts  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  directed  a  Bill 

The  Peesidbnt.— I  hope  that  you  will  not  follow 
this  subject  further.  I  have  already  intimated  our 
opinion  with  regard  to  this, 

Mr.  ASQtriTH. — I  only  wish  to  get  the  simple  fact, 
my  Lord,  and  not  to  go  into  details. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — What  we  contend.my  Lord, is  that 
we  are  entitled  to  show  what  were  the  outward  acts 
done  by  the  persons  charged  as  conspirators  in  order  to 
show  that  their  action  was  directed  through  consti- 
tutional means  to  constitutional  objects.  That  is  the 
only  view  which  I  would  press  upon  your  Lordships 
with  regard  to  this  question. 

The  President. — A  general  statement  of  the  line 
pursued  I  allow,  but  I  objected  to  the  bounds  of  our  in- 
quiry being  exceeded.  It  would  involve  our  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  each  of  these  Bills,  and  that  is  en- 
tirely outside  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — The  Attorney-General  has  been 
instructed  to  say  that  the  Land  League,  the  I.E.B. ,  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  the  Invincibles  are  all  one  and  the 
same. 

The  Pbesident.— What  has  that  to  do  with  the  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  labourers  ? 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — What  we  wish  to  show  is  that 
this  constitutional  action  was  put  forward  by  a  party 
which  is  alleged  to  be  one  and  indivisible. 

The  President. — We  must  assume  that  anything 
done  in  Parliament  is  constitutional. 

Examination  continued. — In  this  Session  were 
measures  passed  largely  extending  the  franchise  ? — 
Yes.  The  Labourers  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  suffrage 
was  also  extended  to  the  householders  in  the  counties. 

About  1885  did  you,  at  his  request,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  have  an  interview  with  the  then 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Carnarvon  ?— Yes.  He 
desired  to  consult  me  in  reference  to  a  proposed  con- 
stitution for  Ireland  in  the  naturejof  a  Parliament. 

Shortly  after  that  was  there  the  general  election  ot 
1885  ? — Yes.  That  was  the  first  general  election  under 
the  extended  franchise. 

What  was  the  result  of  that  election  ? — The  con- 
stituencies returned  85  members  of  our  party  out  of  the 
103  members  to  which  Ireland  is  entitled  under  the  Act. 

In  the  following  Session  what  has  been  called  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  that  lead  to  another  dissolution  ? — Yes.  Another 
general  election  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1886. 

What  was  the  result  of.  that  election  ? — Again  85 
Nationalist  members  were  returned  in  Ireland,  and 
one  in  England. 

After  that  election,  on  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Parliament  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  did  you  introduce 
a  measure  to  give  relief  to  the  Irish  tenants  from  the 
depression  which  was  then  existing  ?— Yes,  the 
Tenants'  Belief  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Sib  C.  Eussell.— I  do  not  propose  to  go  counter 
to  your  Lordships'  expression  of  opinion,  but   I  think 
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your  Lordships  will  see  that  this  matter  is  of  import- 
ance. 

The  Peisident.— Do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
Bill. 

Examination  continued.— That  Bill  was  rejected  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  the  Government  then  appoint  the  Cowper  Com- 
mission ? — Yes. 

In  the  following  year,  after  that  Commission  had 
reported,  did  the  Government  propose  to  Parliament 
the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1887  ?— Yes,  containing  several 
of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill  I  had  intro- 
duced in  1886  with  reference  to  leaseholders. 

Now,  from  your  knowledge  of  Ireland  and  the  state 
of  things  then  prevailing,  was  that  Bill  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  did  it  have  a  quieting 
effect  ? — Undoubtedly  it  had  a  great  quieting    effect. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session  of  1887  these  libels  were 
first  published  ?— Yes. 

Including  what  is  called  the  facsimile  letter  ? — 
Yes. 

Was  the  proposal  then  made  by  Sir  Charles  Lewis 
that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  libels,  on  the 
ground  that  they  constituted  a  breach  of  privilege  of 
Parliament  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  and  your  colleagues  assent  to  that  proposal  ? 
— Yes.  I  myself  was  then  over  in  Ireland,  having 
gone  over  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries 
and  tracing  the  source  of  the  forged  letiers,  and  I 
was  not  able  to  return  in  time  in  consequence  of 
illness,  but  telegraphed 'my  assent  to  my  colleagues, 
who  supported  the  motion. 

Was  it  rejected? — Yes. 

I  think  that  this  document,  containing  particulars  of 
a  number  of  fmnds,  was  put  in  by  the  Attorney-General. 
I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Parnell,  about  these  varioas 
funds  and  your  knowledge  of  them. 

The  page  of  the  Irish  World  reprinted  in  The  Times 
of  June  7,  1887,  was  then  handed  up  to  the  witness. 

Examination  continued. — Take,  iirst  of  all,  the 
Mitchel  testimonial? — Yes,  I  see  it  is  $4,000. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  raising  of  that  fund, 
or  the  expenditure  of  it  ? — Not  the  slightest.  This,  I 
fancy,  was  a  testimonial  raised  to  the  late  Mr. 
Mitchel. 

Who  was  Mitchel  ? — He  was  a  very  distinguished 
Irishman,  who  took  part  in  the  movement  of  1848,  and 
was  subsequently  returned  for  Tipperary. 

I  believe  he  went  to  America  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  knowledge  of  this  fund  ? — No,  I  never 
knew  anything  about  it.  It  was  raised  before  I  went 
to  America,  but  I  should  think  it  was  for  a  very  meri- 
torious object. 

Take  next  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  I  see  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  to  July  19,  1879,  is  $88,306  ?— 
About  that  fund  I  know  nothing  whatever.  It  was 
closed  before  I  went  to  America,  and  the  matters  con- 
nected with  it  never  came  under  my  notice  at  all  until 
I  first  heard  of  the  allegations  of  The  Times  from  Mr. 


Davitt,  and  that  he  had  received  a  loan  from  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund,  but  was  going  to  return  it. 

So  far  as  you  know,  was  any  part  of  that  fund  evei 
applied  to  Laud  League  purposes  ? — Not  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Or  received  by  the  Land  League  ?— No,  it  was  closed 
before  the  Land  League  was  established.  I  say  it  was 
an  unwise  thing  for  Mr.  Davitt  to  take  the  money, 
and  still  more  unwise  to  give  it  back.     (Laughter.) 

Then  there  is  the  Leitrim  Prisoners'  Defence  Fund  ? 
— That  also  was  before  I  went  to  America.  It  is  also 
a  fund  I  knew  nothing  about  until  I  saw  it  in  this 
sheet,  as  published  by  The  Times. 

Then  comes  the  Eossa  Testimonial? — The  Bossa 
Testimonial  was  also  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Land  League.  I  never  heard  anything  about  it 
or  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Spread  the  Light  "  Fond  ?— The 
"Spread  the  Light  "  Fund  was  the  newspaper  fund 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  appears  to  have  been 
established  by  the  Irish  World  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  its  own  circulation.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  established  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  League. 

Did  the  Land  League  ever  receive  any  contribution 
from  that  fund  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Now  take  the  Land  League  Fund. — That  probably 
comprised  more  than  half  the  amount  we  received 
from  America  for  the  Land  League. 

Do  you  mean  that  more  than  half  of  what  you 
received  from  America  was  remitted  through  the  Irisfi 
World  1 — Yes  ;  it  opened  a  column  to  collect  funds  foi 
the  Land  League.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  World  was  strongly  objected  to  at  the  time  by 
the  leaders  of  the  organization  in  America — the  Hon. 
P.  A.  Collins  and  others.  They  objected  to  me  per- 
sonally, but  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse 
the  fund  remitted  from  the  Irish  World.  I  declined 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter,  and  the  money  was 
used  in  the  same  way  for  the  purposes  of  the  League 
as  other  moneys  received  by  the  organization  in  Ire- 
land. I  think  we  should  have  received  just  as  much 
inoney  probably  if  the  Irish  World  had  not  collected 
this  money.  However,  as  competition  is  the  soul  of 
trade,  probably  the  competition  between  the  Irish 
World  and  the  organization  of  the  Land  League  in 
America  would  increase  our  funds. 

Then  there  is  the  Widow  Walsh  Fund  ?— That  is  a 
small  fund  about  which  I  knew  nothing  except  what  I 
Bee  here.  It  was  raised  for  Mrs.  Walsh,  whose  two 
sons  had  been  convicted  in  connexion  with  the  Letter- 
frack  murders.  She  was  a  very  old  woman,  and  wag 
deprived  of  her  means  of  support  by  the  arrest  of 
these  boys.  One  of  them  was  executed,  and  the  other 
got  penal  servitude  for  life.  She  was,  of  course,  an 
innocent  victim.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
fund  for  her,  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it  personally. 

Then  there  is  the  Martyrs'  Testimonial  P — These  last 
funds  were  collected  by  the  Irish  World  after  it 
changed  its  policy.    It  seems  to  have  been  collecting; 
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money  in  order  to  aid  the  relatives  of  the  men  who 
had  assisted  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  I  saw  the 
tact  that  it  was  doing  so, but  further  than  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  it.  it  was  for  the  assistance  of  women 
and  children  who  were  innocent  of  the  crime,  and 
who  were  innocent  sufferers  by  the  crime. 

The  fund  was  not  instituted  by  you  or  with  your 
tnowledge  ? — No. 

Tke  next  is  the  O'Donnell  Defence  Fund  ?— That  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  defence  fund  for  the  defence  of 
O'Donnell,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Carey.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ;  I  only  saw  the 
tact  in  the  paper.  That  was  also  after  the  Irish  World 
had  changed  its  policy. 

Then  there  is  a  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund  ? — Yes, 
$221  50c.,  or  about  £40.  That,  I  imagine,  was 
scattered  contributions  by  subscribers  to  the  paper, 
afterwards  forwarded  on  by  the  editor  to  the  fund 
in  America  ;  but  the  Irish  World  never  collected  any 
money  for  this  purpose. 

About  how  much  was  raised  in  America  for  it  ? — 
I  think  about  £8,000. 

How  much  did  you  receive  altogether  ? — The  total 
amount  I  received  was  just  under  £40,000.  . 

xhen  come  miscellaneous  funds,  the  KickhamFund, 
&c.;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  these  ? — I  do  not 
know  anything  about  these.  With  regard  to  the  funds, 
I. may  summarize  them  by  saying  that  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9, 
the  Widow  Walsh,  Martyrs',  and  O'Donnell  Defence 
Funds  were  instituted  and  collected  at  the  time  that 
the  Irish  World  was  in  active  hostility  to  our  policy; 
Nos.  3  and  4,  the  Leitrim  Prisoners'  Defence  and  the 
Bossa  Testimonial,  were  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Land  League  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them.  The 
only  two  funds  in  this  sheet  which  were  instituted  and 
subscribed  at  the  time  that  the  Irish  World  was  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  were  Nos.  5 
and  6 — the  ' '  Spread  the  Light  ' '  and  the  Land  League 
Funds. 

Now,  I  ask  you  generally,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  this  movement,  since  you  first  instituted  it  in 
1879,  up  to  the  present  day,  have  you,  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  honestly  endeavoured  to  conduct  it 
within  constitutional  lines  and  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  ? — Yes  ;  I  can  say  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to 
conduct  the  movement,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Land 
League  and  of  the  National  League,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Constitutioi©  and  to  keep  it  free  from  crime. 
In  saying  this  I  make  this  exception,  with  re- 
gard to  the  technical  ofEence  with  which  we 
were  charged  at  the  State  trials  in  Dublin  in  1880 — 
the  offence  of  inciting  tenants  to  refuse  to  pay  their 
rent.  If  that  is  an  offence — I  believe  Lord  Fitzgerald 
held  it  to  be  an  offence — we  admit  it  ;  and  if  the  same 
circumstances  came  over  again  we  should  do  the  same 
thing. 

I  believe  you  were  not  convicted  ?— No  ;  the  jury  ' 
disagreed. 

This    closed    the-  exami|nat;ion-in-tliief,    and-  tlio_ 


ATTOENEY-GENEEAlthen'rose  to  begin  his  cross-exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Parnell. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  take  one  or  two 
points  to  which  you  have  referred  this  morning.  Am  I 
to  understand  you  to  say  that  until  Le  Caron's  dis- 
closures you  never  knew. that  the  Clan-na-Gael  was  a 
murder  society  ? — Absolutely  so. 

Or  had  anything  to  do  with  d^amite  ? — Or  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  dynamite.  I  do  not  admit  that  I 
know  it  now,  or  that  it  is  the  case. 

I  may  take  it  that  it  was  quite  a  new  suggestion  to 
you  that  a  dynamite  policy  was  any  part  of  the  Clan- 
na-G«el  creed  until  Le  Caron  gave  his  evidence  ?— > 
Quite  so. 

Do  you  remember  the  purchase  of  United  Ireland  ?— • 
Yes,  perfectly. 

By  whom  was  it  edited  after  its  purchase  ? — By  Mr. 
W.  O'Brien,  from  the  day  of  its  purchase  up  to  the 
present  time  continuously,  with  the  exception  of  about 
six  months  when  he  was  in  Kilmainham. 

Had  he  not  edited  it  before  that  time  ? — I  am  not 
aware  to  what  extent  he  edited  it. 

Can  you  say  that  he  did  not  edit  it  ? — I  say  that  he 
took  some  part  in  contributing  to  the  paper,  but  did 
not  edit  it. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  period  of  August,  1881 — to 
the  date  when  you  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Kilmain- 
ham ? — Yes. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  very  first 
number  of  United  Ireland.  I  am  not  putting  it  as 
exceptional.  In  that  number  the  following  appears  :— 

"  O'Donovan  Rossa's  Warning  to  Landlords. 
"  The  following  by  O'Donovan  Bossa  to  the  Irish 
landlords  has  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  his  paper  : 
— '  Irish  landlords, — We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you.  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  the  Irish 
people,  who  are  gone  with  a  vengeance,  are  being 
organized  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  race  now  in  Ire- 
land from  the  further  exercise  of  your  veneeance,  and 
we  tell  you  that  they  are  not  going  to  allow  you  to 
carry  on  your  work  of  destruction  with  impunity.  It 
has  been  determined  upon  by  the  Clan-na-Gael  to 
give  you  warning  that  henceforward  a  record  will  be 
kept  of  every  landlord  who  exercises  the  power  of 
eviction  in  Ireland,  and  for  every  such  death  sentence 
executed  on  a  tenant  a  death  sentence  will  be 
recorded  by  the  Irish  race  against  the  murderer's 
house,  and  the  Irish  race  all  the  world  over  will  give 
encouragement  to  the  avenging  angel.  We  give  the 
benefit  of  this  information,  which  we  have  privately 
learnt,  to  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  landlords, 
and  we  ask  Irish  men  and  women  to  send  us  the 
names  of  families  evicted  after  August,  1881,  and  the 
names  and  residences,  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scot* 
land,  of  the  evicting  landlords.'  " 

Witness. — I  understand  that  what  you  have  just  read 
is  an  extract  from  some  statement  or  circular  by 
O'Donovan  Bossa.* 

The  Attorney-General.— No  ;  it  is  ■  an  extract 
from-  United  Ireland.  ,;  .; 

The  President. — la  this  a  letter  from  O'Donovaa 
Bossa  in  America  ? 
•:  .  The  -  ATTOBMEX'fiBinEKAIn— ;g[Oi  ;';my>-  I*ord  ;  it    ia| 
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under  the  heading  "  America."  (To  witness.)  Had 
you  knowledge  of  that  paragraph  or  not  ? — I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  it  before. 

Do  you  know,  one  way  or  other,  whether  in  United 
Ireland  repeatedly  at  that  date  there  is  reference  to 
the  dynamite  policy  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  do  not 
nnderstand  him  to  mean  the  Clan-ua-Gael  Society.  The 
expression  "  Clan-na-Q-ael  "  is  occasionally  used  for 
the  Irish  race  scattered  over  the  world,  and  I  under- 
stand that  O'Donovan  Rossa  uses  it  in  that  way  here. 
I  do  not  believe  that  O'Donovan  Eossa  was  at  that 
time,  or  has  been  since,  a  member  of  the  Clau-na-Gael 
Society. 

You  had  no  knowledge  of  that  paragraph  ? — No,  I 
have  never  seen  it  before. 

May  I  take  it  then  that  you  yourself,  as  far  as  your 
recollection  goes,  had  no  knowledge  of  either  para- 
graphs or  editorial  articles  which  appeared  in  United 
Ireland  imputing  dynamite  operations  to  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  ?— I  had  not. 

You  have  stated  that  after  May,  1882— after  the 
Kilmainham  Treaty — the  Irish  World  was  against 
you.  You  recollect  stating  that  both  yesterday  and 
to-day  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  notorious  fact. 

I  will  ask  you  first,  Sir,  did  not  the  Irish  World 
contribute  large  sums  right  up  till  November,  1882  ? 
' — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
doue  so,  but  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

But,  forgive  me,  you  have  sworn  to-day  that  the 
Irish  World  was  opposed  to  you  after  the  Kilmainham 
Treaty  ? — Subsequent  to  it. 

You  stated  yesterday  from  that  date,  and  you 
corrected  Mr.  Asquith  this  morning.  I  put  this 
specific  question  to  you.  Will  you  undertake  to  say 
that  right  up  till  the  16th  of  December,  1882,  the 
Irish  World  was  not  contributing  to  the  Land  League 
large  sums  of  money  ? — They  may  have  sent  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  Land  League,  but  they  were 
probably  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  branches  that  were 
sent  to  the  Irish  World  to  be  forwarded,  notwith- 
standing its  change  of  policy.  But  my  statement  still 
remains  true  that  the  Irish  World,  subsequent  to  the 
release  from  Kilmainham  in  May,  1882,  changed  its 
policy  towards  us,  and  adopted  a  policy  of  hostility 
towards  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  National  League. 

We  will  test  that  presently. — Possibly  the  change 
may  not  have  come  about  within  the  first  few  weeks 
*or  month  or  two,  but  it  came  at  that  period.  I  gave 
you  the  rough  date . 

You  say  that  these  sums  of  money — such  sums  as 
$10,326  in  June,  acknowledged  by  Patrick  Kgan,  and 
$12,424  in  October,  representing  £5,000  or  £6,000— 
may  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  branches  by  pre- 
vious collection.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
that  ? — No  ;  or  they  may  have  been  collected  by  the 
branches. 

We  are  not  speculating.  I  am  asking  you  on  your  per- 
sonal knowledge.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
t^e  matter  ? — No,  I  have  not.  , 


Did  you  hear  the  article  read  by  Mr.  Harrington  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Irish  World  extracts,  dated 
October  14,  1882,  and  signed  by  Patrick  Ford,  to  the 
following  effect  : —  * 

"  On  last  Monday,  October  2,  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan,  Pads,  a  cable  transfer  of  $17,424-81. 
This,  with  drafts  sent  by  mail  same  day,  and  advances 
on  behalf  of  the  Land  League  to  Mr.  Redmond,  whose 
vouchers  I  hold,  makes  a  total  since  last  remittance 
of  §18,334-91. 

"  And  with  this  remittance  (it  is  with  a  keen  sense 
of    pain    I    make    the    announcement)  will    close  the 
columns   of    the    Irish    World    to    the  Land   League 
Fund  "? 
—I  heard  that  read. 

You  do  not  deny  that  up  to  that  time  the  Irish  World 
had  been  supporting  the  League  ? — They  had  evidently 
been  forwarding  sums  sent  to  them  for  remittance. 

No,  you  do  not  follow  me.  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  you.  You  do  not  deny  that  the  Irish  World  had 
been  supporting  the  LandLeague  up  to  thisdate  ? — They 
appear  to  have  been  supporting  the  Land  League  up  to 
the  time  the  National  League  was  formed. 

I  cannot  allow  you  to  put  your  surmises  upon  me, 
Mr.  Parnell.  I  ask  you  specifically  whether  you  have 
any  fact  to  show  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
action  of  the  Irish  World  prior  to  that  time  ? — I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  searching  the  columns  of  the 
Irish  World. 

Have  any  opportunities  you  like,  but  be  good  enough 
to  answer  my  question.  I  have  certain  specific  matters 
to  put  to  you.  You  have  sworn  to-day  that  after 
May  2,  1882,  opposition  began  to  take  place.  I  will 
concede,  if  you  like,  that  there  was  opposition  some 
time  in  1882  ;  but  do  you  at  the  present  time  know 
of  any  active  opposition  of  the  Irish  World  prior  to 
1882  ? — The  opposition  of  which  I  spoke  commenced 
at  the  period  of  the  release  from  Kilmainham,  and  it 
was  probably  at  the  earlier  stage  rather  directed 
against  myself  personally  and  against  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  than  against  the  Land  League. 

I  will  not  argue  the  point  with  you,  Mr.  Parnell. 
Just  listen  for  a  moment.  Ford  writes  of  the  Land 
League  thus  : — 

' '  From  the  day  of  the  '  Kilmainham  Treaty  '  it  has 
been  nothing  but  going  backward.  A  quietus  was  put 
on  the  land  agitation,  the  No-rent  Manifesto  was 
withdrawn,  public  meetings  were  discountenanced, 
and,  finally,  the  Ladies'  Land  League — the  '  best  men 
in  the  whole  movement,'  as  some  one  said — was  dis- 
banded. Thus  repression  has  activeIjj,co-operated  with 
coercion.  If  the  quieting-down  policy  was  stipulated 
in  the  Treaty,  then  certainly  the  conditions  of  that 
Treaty  have  been  most  faithfully  observed." 
Was  not  this  the  openly  alleged  cause  of  the  change 
of  front  of  the  Irish  World  ? — I  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  ,  having  been  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
Irish  World  during  these  years  as  you  have  been,  and 
in  giving  my  evidence  I  am  giving  generally  the 
impression  made  on  my  mind  from  time  to  time. 

You  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  put  anything  you 
like  on  me.  It  is  no  question  of  my  being  a  reader  of 
the  Irish  World  or  not.    Will  you,  if   you  can,  point 
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to  any  utterance  of  the  Irish  World  alleging  any 
causes  for  its  change  of  policy,  except  those  given  in 
Ford's  letter  ? — There  was  Pafliamentarism,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  could  find  you  numbers  of  such  utter- 
ances. 

Just  listen  to  this  : — 

"  From  the  day  of  its  birth  till  now  the  Irish 
World  has  worked  faithfully  for  truth,  justice,  and 
Ireland.  It  was  the  first  paper  on  either  side  of  the 
ocean  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  land-robber 
system.  It  was  it  that  suggested  the  great  thought  to 
Michael  Davitt — the  founder  of  the  Land  League  him- 
self has  manfully  admitted  that  much.  It  called  into 
existence  upwards  of  a  thousand  branches,  and  in 
three  years  has  raised  and  forwarded  on  to  Mr.  Patrick 
Egan  three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  dollars — 
$342,000  ;  and  for  the  work  and  time  expended  in 
accomplishing  that  it  has  not  charged  a  penny.  The 
labour  was  a  labour  of  love  to  us,  and  we  found  our 
compensation  in  the  thought  that  we  were  engaged  in 
a  movement  that  had  taken  a  bold  step  in  the  ages, 
and  promised  to  be  the  beginning  of  Ireland's  inde- 
pendence, social  and  political." 

Do  you  deny  that  that  statement  is  true,  speaking 
of  the  Irish  World  up  to  that  time  ? — I  do  not 
deny  that  the  Irish  World  worked  very  hard  for 
the  Land  League  up  to  the  period  of  the  release 
from  Kilmainham  and  was  the  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  large  sums  of  money. 

Do  you  know  what  is  there  referred  to  as  Davitt's 
admission  that  the  Irish  World  had  suggested  the 
great  thought  of  the  Land  League  to  him  ? — No. 

Ford's  letter  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Bat  the  reaction  now  inaugurated  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  !  Well,  to  be  sure,  we  don't  like  it  ; 
but  we  cannot  say  we  are  disappointed,  and  certainly 
we  do  not  despair.  The  movement  will  go  on  !  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  stop  it.  The  educational 
work  in  Ireland  has  revolutionized  the  people, 
especially  the  rising  generation.  Every  man  who 
knew  Ireland  a  generation  ago,  and  who  has  visited  that 
country  within  the  pas<f  five  years,  will  bear  witness 
to  the  astonishing  change — the  revolution — that  has 
swept  over  the  people.  The  Light  has  been  spread. 
The  principle  which  the  Irish  World  enunciated  has 
struck  its  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  and  will  there 
abide."  ' 

Now,  I  have  called  your  attention  in  passing  to  this 
article  which  indicates  that  the  change  of  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  World,  after  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  was 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  No-rent  Mani- 
festo, the  suppression  of  the  public  meetings,  and 
the  Parliamentary  action.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  of  any  utterances  of  the  Irish 
World  priorto  that  date  objecting  to  anything  else  in 
the  Land  League  programme  ? — I  should  think  that 
the  Irish  World  never  objected  to  anything  in  the 
Land  League  programme,  except  the  substitution  of 
the  Parliamentary  plank  for  that  of  the  nationalization 
of  the  land. 

What  I  am  putting  to  you  is  this — that  excepting  the 
action  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  consequent  upon 
the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  do  you  know  of  any  matters 


which  the  Irish  World  disapproved  of  in  the  Land 
League  action  beyond  those  put  forward  by  Ford  in  his 
letter  ? — I  want  you  to  understand  perfectly  that  the 
Irish  World  was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  Land 
League  movement  up  to  the  time  of  the  release  from 
Kilmainham.  Up  to  that  date  they  bad  criticized  my- 
self and  many  of  my  Parliamentary  colleagues,  some> 
times  in  a  friendly  fashion, the  ground  of  that  criticism 
being  that  we  had  adopted  the  proposal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peasant  proprietorship  instead  of  one  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  land,  of  which  the  Irish  World 
was  the  apostle,  and  that  subsequently  to  the  Kilmain- 
ham Treaty  the  Irish  World  gradually  commenced  to 
turn  its  criticism  from  a  friendly  one  to  a  hostile  one, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  the  National  League  that 
hostility  became  more  marked.  That  was  my  impres- 
sion at  the  time,  but,  as  I  tell  you,  I  was  not  a  con- 
stant but  only  a  very  casual  reader  of  the  Irish 
World. 

i  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Parnell,  but  it 
is  not  desirable  unnecessarily  to  lengthen  matters  by 
going  into  that  point.  Now,  after  November,  1882, 
you  remember  no  doubt  stating  that  Ford  had  been 
constantly  denouncing  you  for  five  years  ? — I  cannot 
quite  remember  that  ofihand.  It  is  possible  that  I  did 
state  it. 

I  have  a  reason  for  putting  this  specifically  to' you. 
You  had  been  taxed,  you  know,  by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan  with  the  fact  that  the  Irish  World  was  the 
organ  of  the  Land  League— you  remember  that,  no 
doubt  ?— Yes. 

Now,  these  are  your  words  as  they  are  reported  in 
the  S04th  volume  of  "  Hansard,"  page  1,127  :— 

"  He  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Ford.  All  I  can  say  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Ford  is  that  he  has  been  constantly 
denouncing  both  myself  and  my  policy  during  the  last 
five  years." 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  cross-examine  you  merely 
upon  a  matter  of  dates.  I  take  your  specific  state- 
ment that  for  five  years — which  would  include  1881 
and  1882— Patrick  Ford  had  been  constantly  denouncing 
you  for  five  years.  Can  you  give  me  the  worst 
denunciation  of  you  and  your  policy  since  1882  by 
Ford?— No,  I  do  not  carry  it  in  my  mind. 

With  reference  to  your  oath  yesterday  and  to-daj 
that  Ford  had  been  opposing  the  Land  League  and  the 
National  League  ever  since  the  Kilmainham  Treaty, 
or  since  1882,  can  you  now  produce  a  single  utterance 
of  Ford's  adverse  to  the  Land  League  Or  to  the  National 
League  except  those  to  which  I  have  referred  to- 
day ?— I  do  not  think  that  I  stated  that  Ford 
had  ever  opposed  the  Land  League.  I  have  always 
drawn  a  distinction  between  Ford's  action  towards 
ourselves  personally  and  our  Parliamentary  action  and 
towards  the  movement  of  the  Land  League,  and  then 
I  draw  a  further  distinction  with  regard  to  the  change 
which  commenced  to  appear  after  the  release  from 
Kilmainham. 

Now,Sir,you  have  heard  it  stated— I  do  not  want  to 
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put  an  inaccurate  statement  upon  Sir  Charles  Russell 
—that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  since  1882  did 
you  receive  any  money  from  the  Irish  World.  Is  that 
true  ? — I  think  what  I  said  in  my  evidence  is  true. 

I  am  asking  you,  please,  after  18S2.  Is  it  the  fact, 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  you  and  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentaryparty  have  received  thousands  of  pounds  after 
1883  which  were  collected  by  the  Irish  World  ?— For 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  ? 

Yes,  for  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  ? — Not  as 
far  as  I  know.  As  f^r  as  I  know  the  Irish  World  did 
not  collect  any  money  for  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  after  1882.     It  may  have  done  so. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance.  You  have  sworn 
that  the  Irish  World  was  opposed  to  you  after  1882  ? 
—Yes. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party  have  not  received  thousands  of  pounds 
collected  by  Patrick  Pord  since  1882  ? — No,  unless 
the  Irish  World  may  have  collected  some  sums  in 
recent  years,  because  thfe  Irish  World  has  again 
changed  its  policy  since  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill. 

Never  mind  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill 
I  am  asking  since  1882  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Then  that  is  entirely  new  to  you  ? — Yes. 

Just  listen  to  this.  I  will  read  the  whole  extract,  if 
you  desire  that  it  should  be  read.  This-  is  an  utter- 
ance of  Mr.  Davilt's,  and  it  appears  in  Mr.  Cashinan's 
"  Life  of  Michael  Davitt,"  at  page  221.  This  portion 
of  the  book  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Davitt  himself, 
I  understand  : — 

"  The  largest  subscription  was  sent  through  the 
Irish  World.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Ford  that  I 
should  state  in  this  most  public  manner  the  work  he 
has  done  for  the  League.  His  support  has  never 
wavered  for  a  moment  and  his  paper  has  always  been 
foremost  in  doing  anything  and  everything  which  it 
could  in  behalf  of  the  movement." 

— That  is  a  statement,  you  will  observe,  as  to  what 
happened  prior  to  1882. 

The  President. — This  is  a  little  complicated. 
Whose  statement  is  that  ? 

The  Attoeney-Genekal.— It  is  Mr.  Davitt's  own 
statement,  my  Lord. 

The  Pkesident.— I  thought  that  the  book  was  the 
life  of  Mr.  Davitt,  written  by  somebody  else. 

The  Attoenet-Genbeal.— This  is  a  quotation  from 
a  part  of  the  book  which  is  stated,  or  is  supposed,  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr,  Davitt  himself  ;  but  at 
present  I  am  putting  it  hypothetically  to  Mr.  Parnell 
whether,  if  that  is  stated  by  Mr.  Davitt,  that  ig  a 
correct  statement  of  the  state  of  things  prior  to  1882. 

Mr.  Parnell. — That  is  Mr.  Davitt's  view. 

Cross-examination  continued. — And  yours  ? — I  do  not 
go  as  far  as  Mr,  Davitt  in  some  matters. 

But  up  to  1882  that  accords  with  your  own  know- 
ledge— that  statement  that  up  to  1882  the  Irish  World 
had  actively  supported  you  ?— Yes,  I  have  already 
stated  that. 


And  that  up  to  1882  that  support  never  wavered  ? — I 
am  not  aware  that  the  support  of  the  Irish  World  ever 
wavered  up  to  that  time.  There  were  mar^  other 
Irish  papers  which  did  everything  they  could  for  the 
party — quite  as  much  as  the  Irish  World  did. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  what  appears  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Davitt's  which  was  published  in  the  Irish 
World  of  the  24th  ot  October,  1885.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  date  : — 

"  The  Irish  World,  which,  of  course,  means  Patrick 
Ford,  has  almost  always  been  a  '  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  '  of  mine  since  my  liberation  from  Dartmoor; 
and  if  I  have  had  to  diiler  occasionally  with  some  of 
its  teachings  and  to  criticize  the  wisdom  of  its  plans 
for  the  freedom  of  Ireland,  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  the  unselfish  patriotism  which  prompted  such 
plans,  or  forgot  the  unparalleled  services  which  yor 
rendered  to  the  Laud  League  movement  from  its  verj 
inception  until  its  organization — but  not  its  spirit- 
was  suppressed  by  the  Government  of  England.  Indeed, 
no  truthful  historian  can  write  the  record. of  that 
organization  and  its  giant  assault  upon  the  citadel  of 
felonious  Irish  landlordism  without  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  chief  inspiration  of  the  movement,  its 
spirit,  and  most  of  its  financial  strength  came  from 
the  Irish  World." 

Now  that,  at  any  rate  up  to  1882,  would  also  accord 
with  your  own  view  of  the  action  of  the  Irish  World  ? 
— I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Davitt  that  the 
chief  inspiration  of  the  Land  League  came  from  the 
Irish  World. 

From  whom  elsethen  ? — It  came  from  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  people  of  America  almost  without  an  exception. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Davitt,  which  appeared  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  the  28th  of  May,  1886  :— "  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  for  years  and  years  the  Irish  World  had 
never  ceased  to  attack  us  because  it  has  been  our 
most  persistent  enemy.  But  Mr.  Ford  (Davitt  de- 
clares), since  abandoning  the  dynamite  propaganda  has 
largely  aided  the  National  League  of  America  by  the 
powerful  advocacy  of  his  great  paper,  as  well  as  by 
stimulating  the  subscriptions  of  Irish-Ainericans  to 
the  funds  of  that  League."  Do  you  agree  with  that  ? 
— I  am  not  aware  of  any  stimulus  of  the  Irish  World 
to  the  subscriptions  of  the  Irish  Americans  to  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League. 

That  is  quite  new  to  you  ? — It  is.  I  have  already 
said  there  was  again  a  change  in  1885  or  1886  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  World,  and  it  is  true  to  say  that  the 
Irish  World  is  now  heartily  supporting  us  and  has 
abandoned  its  dynamite  ideas. 

I  ask  you  this — Do  you  not  know  that  Ford  in  the 
Irish  World  was  during  the  years  1884  and  1885  col- 
lecting sums  of  money  for  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party 
and  was  remitting  them  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  League  in  America  ?— I  do  not  know  it.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Till  this  moment  ? — Till  this  moment. 
-  Now,  in  reference  to  your  statement  that  the  Irish 
World  was  opposed  to   you,  have    you   yoraself   ever 
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endeavoured  to  find  out  the  worst  that  the  Irish  World 
has  ever  said  o£  you  ? — I  can  give  you  plenty  of 
passages  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  days  to  look  over 
the  flies  of  the  Irish  World.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
examined  upon  this  matber,  and,  as  I  have  told  you,  I 
am  not  a  constant  reader  of  the  Irish  World.  I  have 
only  the  knowledge  that  was  common  among  as  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Irish  W.orld  towards  us  during  the 
years  I  have  referred  to. 

Then  the  "  statements  you  have  made  as  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Irish  World  to  you  and  your  party 
are  not  based  upon  any  paragraphs  from  that  paper 
which  you  can  produce,  but  merely  upon  your 
general  impression  ? — My  impression  is  undoubtedly 
based  upon  paragraphs  in  the  paper  which  I  have  read 
during  tbe  last  few  years. 

Can  you  produce  any  of  those  paragraphs  to  which 
you  refer  ? — I  do  not  carry  copies  of  the  Irish  World 
kbout  with  me,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  search  for  and  to 
produce  paragraphs. 

Now,  I  must  just  put  to  you  one  or  two  other 
questions,  if  you  please.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  extract  from  the  Irish  World  of  December  25, 
1883.  This  purports  to  be  a  letter  signed  by  Patrick 
Ford.  That,  you  notice,  is  just  about  a  year  after  the 
alleged  split  between  the  Irish  World  and  yourself. 
It  points  to  the  conduct  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party.  Do  you  ever  remember  any 
specific  complaints  made  against  the  National  League 
that  it  was  a  mere  registration  society  ? — No,  I  do 
aot  think  Ford  ever  made  any  complaints  against  the 
Land  League,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  he  criticized 
both  its  and  our  actions  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  will  now  give  us  any 
specific  matter  in  respect  of  which  Ford  complained 
of  you  after  1882  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  can  find   some. 

Can  you  do  so  now  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  I 
was  not  prepared  to  be  examined  wibh  regard  to  the 
contends  of  the  Irish  World. 

This  is  the  extract  from  Patrick  Ford's  letter  to 
which  I  refer  ; — 

"  Next  week  there  will  be  opened  in  the  columns 
of  the  Irish  World  an  Emergency  Fund.  The  object 
of  this  fund  will  be  to  aid  the  active  forces  on  the 
other  side  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  enemy. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details.  I  can  only  say 
in  a  general  way  what  I  believe  in  myself.  I  believe 
in  making  reprisals.  '  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.'  I  believe  that  every  informer  ought  to 
die  the  death  of  a  dog.  I  believe  that  ail  the 
material  damage  possible  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  war  against  the  f oeman  ought  to 
be  persisted  in  without  quarter  to  the  end.  I  believe 
that  England  ought  to  be  plagued  with  all  the  plagues 
of  Egypt — that  she  ought  to  be  scourged  by  day  and 
terrorized  by  night.  I  believe  that  this  species  of 
warfare  ought  to  be  kept  up  until  England,  hurt  as 
well  as  scared,  falls  paralyzed  upon  her  knees  andf 
begs  Ireland  to  depart  from  her.  This  isjny  idea  of 
making  war  on  England. 

!  "  I  do  not,  however,  deprecate  or  depreciate  other 
methods  af  fighting.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  ought 
to  employ  all    our  forces,  moral  as  well  as  physical. 


Let  Parnell  and  his  band  of  Parliamentarians — the 
most  national  delegation  that  ever  went  into  the 
Alien  House — go  on  in  their  way.and  God  bless  them  ! 
We  say  this  with  all  our  heart.  Let  the  National 
League  agitate  in  Ireland,  and  God  bless  it  !  Let 
Davitt  start  an  agitation  in  England,  if  he  will,  and 
God  bless  him  !  Let  Archbishop  Croke  and  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  fight  English  influence  in  Ronie,  and  God 
bless  them  !  All  these  methods  of  antagonizing  the 
enemy  are  good  and  patriotic  ;  but  all  these  methods 
ot  warfare,  without  the  physical  forces,  will  never 
make  Ireland  a  nation.  But  every  man  can  do  service 
in  his  own  way.  We,  men  of  the  Irish  race,  ought  to 
be  at  peace  with  each  other.  We  ought  to  tolerate 
one  another.  Let  the  common  enemy  of  us  all  do  all 
the  denunciation. 

"  Every  man  who  has  called  on  me  to  open  this 
Emergency  Fund,  every  man  who  believes  in  the  ideas 
here  put  forth,  can  now  prepare  for  work." 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  maintain  that  the  complimentary 
references  to  us  in  that  article  are  exceptional,  and 
were  dictated  by  the  appreciation  by  Mr.  Ford  of  the 
imprudence  of  constantly  opposing  us  and  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  lest  he  should  lose  his  influence 
among  the  Irish-Americans. 

I  wish  you  simply  to  answer  my  question  as  shortly 
as  possible.  Do  you  allege  that  after  that  date  Ford 
was  either  directly  or  indirectly  opposed  to  you  ? — I 
should  think  he  was.    He  criticized  us  hostilely. 

The  Attorney-Gbkbeal.— Mr.  Parnell  says  that 
after  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  or  after  a  certain  date 
in  1882,  the  Irish  World  opposed  him.  With  reference 
to  that  statement  I  now  propose  to  put  in  paragraphs 
from  the  Irish  World  after  the  date  in  question  sup- 
porting Mr.  Parnell  and  sending  him  money, in  order  to 
show  that  bis  statement  is  untrue. 

SiK  C.  RtrssELL. — I  submit  that  my  friend  is  not 
entitled  to  put  whole  columns  of  the  Irish  World  in. 

ThePBESiDBNT. — Surely  he  can  put  to  the  witness 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  call  his  attention  to  certain 
points  ? 

The  Attorney-General.— I  only  desire  to  put  in 
sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  not  made  s 
correct  statement — to  contradict  his  assertion  that  the 
Irish  World  did  not  support  him  after  1882. 

The  President — Is  that  an  issue  in  the  case  ?  Is  it 
an  issue  before  us  whether  the  Irish  World  supported 
him  or  not  after  1882  ? 

The  Attoenby-GknebAl.— One  of  the  allegations 
in  one  of  the  alleged  libels  is  that  the  Irish  World  sup" 
ported  the  Land  League  and  its  successor  the  National 
League,  and  that  both  derived  their  funds  from  the 
Irish  World  and  the  American  subscribers  to  it. 

The  Pkesident. — The  question  of  funds  is  one  on 
which  you  are  no  doubt  entitled  to  produce  these 
articles.  With  regard  to  the  support  of  the  Irish 
World,  Mr.  Parnell  says  he  has  not  read  any  article 
supporting  him  after  1882,  and  that  he  can  search  for 
articles  justifying  his  statement  that  they  were 
opposed  to  him« 
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Tho  Attorney-Gikerai.. — Mr.  Parnell's  statement 
in  his  evidence  is  that  since  1882  the  Irish  World  has 
heen  constantly  denouncing  his  policy,  and  has  not 
been  on  his  side  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I  am 
justified  in  showing,  in  cross-examination,  from  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  World,  that  that  statement  is 
untrue,  and  in  proving  that  the  Irish  World  was  on  his 
Bide. 

Sib  C.  Eussbll.— The  only  head  of  the  particulars 
under  which  this  matter  would  be  relevant  is  No.  5, 
"  The  publication  and  dissemination  of  newspapers 
and  other  literature  inciting  and  approving  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  and  outrages,"  in  which  category 
your  Lordships  have  admitted  the  columns  of  the  Irish 
World  un  to  May,  1882. 

The  Attorney-Genekal.— In  his  speech,  Sir  C. 
Kussell  said  that  after  May,  1882,  the  Irish  World 
was  actively  hostile  to  Pamell  and  his  movement, 
though  it  was  true  that  its  columns  were  open  for 
Bubscriptiona  to  tho  relief  fund,  and  various  sums  of 
money  were  remitted  and  acknowledged  in  that 
manner;  yet,  after  May,  1882,  not  one  penny,  directly 
or  indirectly,  was  received  by  the  League  from  the 
Irish  World. 

The  President. — Anything  that  goes  to  prove  the 
receipt  of  money  tlirough  the  Irish  World  is  plainly 
admissible,  and  Sir  C.  Eussell  does  not  object  ;  but 
it  is  another  thing  with  respect  to  quoting  the  paper 
to  prove  that  it  supported  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  Attorney-General.— The  statement  has  been 
made  that  it  was  actively  hostile  to  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  President. — A  statement  of  that  nature  by  Sir 
C.  Kussell  does  not  entitle  you  to  contradict  it  unless 
it  is  an  issue  in  the  cause. 

The  attorney-General,— It  is  actually  in  the 
alleged  libel  itself.  The  article  of  March  14,  1887, 
says  : — 

"  On  two  several  occasions  during  these  debates 
Mr.  Parnell  himself  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
Ford.  '  He  has  been  constantly  denouncing  myself 
and  my  policy  during  these  five  years,'  he  said  on  the 
8th  of  April.  '  The  terrible  Irish  World  has  not  been 
on  my  side  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,'  he  repeated 
on  June  7." 

We  allege  that  the  Irish  and  the  American  conspiracy 
were  working  with  one  object,  and  we  desire  to 
show  that  it  is  untrue,  or  incorrect,  to  say  that  in 
1882  there  was  any  severance  in  promotion  of  a 
common  object  between  the  Land  League,  or  the 
National  League,  and  the  Irish  World.  If  persisted 
in,  I  desire  to  show  continual  paragraphs  in  the  Irish 
World  supporting  Mr.  Parnell  as  well  as  remitting 
him  money. 

Sir  C.  Rtjsskll.- That  is  not  an  issue  at  all. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  desire  to  disprove  the 
statement  of  the  witness  that  there  was  a  severance 
between  the  Irish  World  and  his  party  after  May, 
1882,  except  for  a  few  months,  and  to  show  that  it  is 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

Sir  C.  Eussell. — If  this  point  is  at  issue  at  all,  it 
is  to  be  tound  in  the  particulars,  and   the    only  para- 


graph at  all  covering  it  is  No.  6,  relating  to  the  dis- 
semination of  newspapers  and  literature  inciting  and 
approving  crime. 

The  President.— We  are  bound  by  the  particulars, 
but  the  charge  may  be  contained  in  the  alleged  libels. 

Sib  C.  Eussell. — The  result  of  allowing  this  will 
be  that  my  friend  will  be  entitled  to  go  through  the 
whole  paper  for  the  entire  period. 

After  a  consultation  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
other  Commissioners,  " 

The  President  said, — One  of  the  charges  against 
the  persons  incriminated,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Parnell, 
is  connexion  with  the  Irish  World,  and  user  of  it  for 
the  purposes  of  their  movement  in  Ireland.  Mr, 
Parnell  has  denied  that  there  was  any  such  connexion 
after  a  particular  date,  and  limits  it  to  a  particular 
time  ;  and  the  object  of  the  cross-examination  is  to 
show  that  his  statement  limiting  the  connexion  with, 
and  the  support  given  him  by.  Ford  to  a  particular 
period  is  not  correct.  To  contradict  that  statement  of 
Mr.  Parnell's — and  I  do  not  see  in  what  other  way  i\ 
would  be  possible  to  do  it — it  is  necessary  to  put  in 
evidence  paragraphs  in  the  Irish  World  subsequent  to 
the  time  within  which  Mr.  Parnell  limits  the  suppori 
he  received  from  Ford.  I  think  the  Attorney-General 
is  entitled  to  put  in  evidence  any  articles  after  the 
time  to  which  Mr.  Pamell  has  referred. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  will  entirely  confine 
myself  to  such  passages  as  come  within  your  Lord- 
ships' ruling. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — The  two  Redmonds — if 
they  will  forgive  me  for  calling  them  so — were  active 
organizers  in  the  National  League,  were  they  not,  Mr. 
Parnell  ?— Yes. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  en  article  in  the  Irish 
World,  which  says  : — 

"  The  brothers  Redmond, members  of  Parliament  for 
New  Eoss  and  Wexford,  are  making  good  progress  on 
their  lecturing  tour  in, America.  They  have  already 
addressed  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  in  Ban 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  We  heartily  welcome  them  to 
the  States,  and  wish  them  a  successful  campaign.  They 
are,  both  of  them,  earnest  and  patriotic  Irishmen  who 
have  laboured,  and  are  labom:ing,  zealously  and 
honestly  in  the  Irish  cause.  We  have  no  doubt  their 
countrymen  in  America  will  extend  to  them  what  they 
so  eminently  deserve — a  cordial  greeting  and  a  warm 
support.'' 

Did  not  the  Redmonds  go  to  America  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  policy  ?— Undoubtedly  ;  at  all 
events  Mr.  John  Redmond  did. 

The  Attorney-General.— Having  drawn  your 
attention  to  this  article,  I  will  ask  you  if 
you  desire  to  give  any  explanation  ? — I  assume 
this  article  was  written  at  the  transitior 
period,  when  the  Irish  World  was  changing 
its  policy.  I  presume  they  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  actively  oppose  my  hon.  friends,  or  to  take  open 
ground  against  them. 

The  Pkesident. — you  have  given  that  explanation 
before. 
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The  Attobnby-Genebal. — Listen  to  another 
article  : — 

"  Here  and  there  some  persons  talk  as  it  there  were 
disunion  among  Irishmen.  They  say  : — '  One  section 
of  Irishmen  helieve  in  physical  force,  and  others  ad- 
vocate moral  suasion.'  Bngland  would  like  to  see  the 
Irish  quarrelling  among  themselves  ;  and  if  she  fails 
to  sow  dissension  among  them,  the  next  best  thing  for 
her  purpose,  she  thinks,  is  to  circulate  the  notion — the 
false  notion — that  they  are  divided.  But  the  Irish 
are  not  disunited.  The  methods  employed  in  fighting 
the  enemy  are  many  and  diversified  ;  but  in  sentiment, 
in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  in  determina- 
tion to  regain  for  her  her  plundered  rights  all  the 
forces  are  as  one  man.  We  want  to  see  all  the  forces 
continue  actively  in  their  respective  fields  until  the 
fight  is  over.  Pamell,  our  generalissimo,  is  now 
giving  out  good  things.  So  is  Davitt.  So  is  A.  M. 
Sullivan.  Indeed,  all  the  chiefs  on  the  other  side 
seem  at  the  present  time  to  be  doing  their  best.  On 
this  side  of  the  water  we  have  a  capable  and  clear- 
-headed man,  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  as 
President  of  the  Irish  National  League  of  America, 
He  is  a  man  of  ideas.  One  of  his  ideas  has  foiled 
Bngland  in  her  villanoas  '  assisted  emigration  ' 
scheme.  Meanwhile  the  physical  force  men  are  caus- 
ing England  to  howl  as  she  never  howled  before.  Here 
is  the  advantage  of  diversity  of  methods.  Success, 
say  we,  to  the  National  League,  and  more  power  to 
Dynamite  !" 

Do  yon  suggest  that  that  article  is  against  the 
National  League,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Undoubtedly,  so 
much  as  suggests  physical  force  and  the  use  of  out- 
rage is  utterly  against  the  National  League, 

The  Attoeney-Genekal  then   read  the   following 
from  the  Irish  World,  August  30,  1884  ■— 
"  The  Boston  Convention. 

"  It  the  methods  of  the  Irish  National  League  are 
not  the  best  possible  methods,  they  are  at  least  useful 
in  their  way.  All  meBhods  ought  to  be  utilized  for 
Ireland.  Tlie  Boston  Convention  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing   good    effects The    old    heroes    in 

canvas  were  used  to  such  accents.  It  would  not  have 
been  wonderful,  however,  had  some  of  them  glowed 
with  indignation  at  Sexton's  '  great  expectations  ' 
from  the  London  Parliament,  and  speaking  from  their 
frames  cried,  '  Stop  that  !  What  have  we  to  do  with 
the  English  Parliament  ?'  On  the  17th  of  March, 
1776,  the  British  were  evicted  from  that  famous 
town 

' '  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  seems  to  have  caught  the 
inspiration  of  those  days  while  he  was  on  the  plat- 
form. Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  good  speech.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  League  of  the  United  States,  he 
made  a  good  oifioer.  Of  Mr.  Patrick  Egan,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Sullivan,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Not 
a  more  earnest  Irishman  lives  than  Patrick  Egan. 
....  The  cant  about  '  disunion  '  did  not  put 
in  an  appearance.  There  will  be  differences,  but 
there  need  not  be  antagonisms.  This  fact  is  being 
recognized.  Hence  toleration  is  superseding  ball- 
dozing,  and  harmony  promises  to  supplant  the  '  unit 
rale.'  " 
Irish  World,  January  17,  1885  : — 

"  We  have  received  from  our  valued  friend  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan,  President  of  the  National  League  of 
America,  a  copy  of  a  circular,  enclosing  a  sample 
Card    of    membership,    which   is    being   sent   to   the 


officers  and  friends  of  the  organization  throughout  the 
country.  Though  unable  to  accept  the  programme  of 
the  League  in  its  entirety,  we  willingly  recognize 
that  its  main  purpose  is  a  good  and  patriotic  one,  and 
that  among  its  leaders  are  some  of  the  truest  and  best 
friends  of  the  Irish  cause.  To  help  our  kindred  at 
home  to  obtain  national  self-government  is,  in  brief, 
the  principal  aim  of  the  American  League.  That 
object  must  command  the  heartiest  sympathy  of  every 
man  and  woman  of  Irish  blood  the  world  over.  From 
the  circular  which  Mr.  Egan  sends  us  we  reproduce  the 
following  ; — 

"  '  .  .  .  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  able  and  intrepid 
band  of  followers  are  every  day  gaining  ground  in  their 
struggle  against  their  enemies  in  the  alien  Parliament, 
while  at  home  the  people  are  seizing  every  representa- 
tive position,  hurling  from  power  the  slaves  and 
sycophants  of  the  English  garrison  and  filling  their 
places  with  stanch  Nationalists.     .     .     . 

' '  '  We  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  collecting  and 
forwarding  to  the  National  Treasurer  the  regular  dues 
of  the  members,  and  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  a 
general  election  in  Ireland,  when  Mr.  Pamell,  with 
the  advantage  gained  under  the  new  Franchise  Law, 
hopes  to  increase  his  pftrty  from  its  present  number  of 
25  active  members  to  85,  we  would  point  out  to  you 
the  urgent  necessity  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in 
furtherance  of  the  Parliamentary  Fund.'     ... 

"  This  address  is  signed  by  Patrick  Egan,  Presi- 
dent ;  Rev.  Chas.  O'Reilly,  D.D.,  Treasurer  ;  and 
Roger  Walsh,  Secretary.  We  cordially  endorse  the 
appeal  of  Mr.  Egan  and  his  colleagues  of  the  League 
Council.  We  hope  that  those  to  whom  they  speak 
will  promptly  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
apply  themselves  energetically  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  specified.  Without  organization  no  syste- 
matic or  effective  aid  can  be  rendered  to  those  who 
are  maintaining  the  struggle  in  Ireland.  And  we  feel 
bound  to  admit  that  the  struggle  is  being  kept  up  with 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  warmest  admiration.  *  Seizing 
upon  every  representative  position,'  as  the  circular 
expresses  it,  '  hurling  from  power  the  slaves  and  syco- 
phants oi  tbe  English  garrison,  and  filling  their  places 
with  stanch  Nationalists,'  is  undoubtedly  excellent 
work,  which  we  hope  to  see  continued  with  unabated 
energy.  Every  Council  and  Board  in  Ireland  should 
be  manned  by  pledged  enemies  of  British  rule,  and  so 
long  as  Ireland  must  suifer  the  indignity  of  sending 
members  to  a  foreign  Parliament,  so  long  every  Irish- 
man's vote  should  be  recorded  for  a  man  who  is  known 
to  be  irreconcilably  hostile  to  that  Parliament's  inso- 
lent claim  to  rule  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  Patrick  Egan 
and  his  associates  of  the  American  League  Council  are 
thoroughly  earnest  in  their  resolve  to  carry  out  this 
policy,  and  we,  therefore,  think  they  have  a  strong 
claim  on  the  active  sympathy  of  all  good  Irishmen  in 
America,  and  we  heartily  wish  God-speed  to  their 
patriotic  efforts." 

Now,  Irish  World,  January  24,  1885  : — 

"  A  Good  Speech  from  Mb.  Redmond. 
"  A  cable  despatch  informs  us  that  Mr.  Redmond, 
M.P.,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh  the  other 
day,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  recent  dynamite  ex- 
plosions in  England.  After  stating  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liamentary party  had  no  sympathy  with  this  mode  of 
warfare,  and  possessed  no  influence  over,  those  who 
practised  it,  Mr.  Redmond  proceeded  to  say — '  But  it 
is  not  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to  act  as  detectives. 
Dynamite  outrages  will  continue  as  long  as  men  like 
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Spencer  govern  Ireland  by  coercion.  Irishmen  must 
continue  to  regard  Mr.  Banuerman,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  as  a  tyrant  while  he  continues  to  rule  without 
their  consent.'  We  believe  that  in  these  words  we 
have  quoted  Mr.  Redmond  has  given  utterance  to 
sentiments  that  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
all  thinking  Irishmen.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
all  working  in  the  service  of  Ireland  should  take  the 
same  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  advancing  the 
Irish  cause.  There  must  necessarily  exist  a  diversity 
of  opinion  about  the,  means  to  be  adopted,  while  there 
may  be  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  object  to 
be  obtained.  The  Parliamentarian  may  honestly 
believe  that  he  can  best  serve  the  Irish  cause  by  con- 
stitutional agitation,  while  the  believer  in  the  use  of 
dynamite  may  just  as  honestly  hold  by  the  opinion  that 
the  only  way  of  compelling  England  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland  is  to  force  ber  to  realize  that  her  own  safety 
absolutely  depends  upon  her  doing  so.  If  the  Parlia- 
mentarian does  his  work,  and  the  man  who  believes  in 
Jynamite  does  his,  what  need, of  antagonism  ?  Indeed, 
the  one  can,  and  ought  to,  supplement  the  work  of  the 
other.  When  England  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  oratory 
of  an  Irish  M.P.,  an  explosion  or  two  will  make  her 
only  too  willing  to  listen  to  ijjiis  oratory  in  the  hope 
that  by  listening  to  it  she  may  be  saved  from  some- 
thing worse.  And  so  it  may  easily  be  brought  about 
that  Irishmen  working  on  two  very  different  lines 
may,  like  two  corps  of  the  same  army  operating  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  battleCeld,  help  on  the 
?oramon  cause.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  an 
Irishman,  no  matter  what  his  views  may  be,  to  do 
Bught  to  help  England  out  of  any  difiiculty  she  may  be 
involved  in  on  account  of  her  treatment  of  Ireland. 
Those  Irishmen  who  do  not  believe  in  using  dynamite 
against  the  common  enemy  should  at  least  assume  the 
position  of  neutrals.  They  can  say  to  themselves  that 
it  is  none  of  their  business  what  danger  England  may 
be  exposed  to  through  her  crimes  against  Ireland. 
This,  we  take  it,  is  what  Mr.  Redmond  means  when 
he  says  '  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to  act  as 
detectives,'  a  sentiment  that  will  be  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  Irish  race  at  home  and  abroad.  •  England  has 
wealth  enough  and  influence  enough  to  form,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  pervert  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  without  Irishmen  helping  her  in  the  work. 
In  Mr.  Redmond's  speech,  apart  from  its  condemna- 
tion of  Irishmen  joining  England  in  her  hue  and  cry 
against  the  use  of  dynamite,  we  discern  another 
healthy  sign.  The  speech  is  instinct  with  the  true 
national  sentiment.  '  Irishmen  must  continue,'  says 
Mr.  Redmond,  '  to  regard  Mr.  Bannerman,  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  a  tyrant  while  he  rules 
without  their  consent.'  " 

Mr.  Reid. — My  Lords,  Mr.  Redmond  denies  the 
accuracy  of  parts  of  that  speech. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— He  will  do  that,  my 
Lords,  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  now. 

Mr.  Reid. — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Attorney-General  to  discuss  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Pamell. — I  never  saw  that  article. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— Then  March  21,  1885 
(reading)  : — 

"  lEBLAND  SOLIDLY  FADING  THE  ENEMY. 


"  All  Ireland — her  bishops,  her  priests,  her  people, 
and  their  leaders — are  knitted  together  in  a  phalanx 
of  fierce  opposition  to  everything  English  within  the 


four  seas  of  their  country.  And  so  far  as  the  power  to 
do  so  has  rested  with  them,  the  people  have  swept 
the  friends  of  England  from  every  post  of  honour  and 
trust  throughout  the  land.  The  representation  in  Par- 
liament is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  National 
party,  and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  recognize  in 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues  the  first  and  only  genuine 
national  representation  which  Ireland  has  ever  had  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  There  are  Irishmen 
who  reject  Parliamentary  effort  as  useless  and  mis- 
chievous. We  do  not  agree  with  them.  We  hold,  and 
have  always  held,  that  no  efficacious  methods  by  which 
the  cause  of  Ireland  can  be  advanced  should  be  dis- 
carded. In  Parliament  good  work  may  be  and  is 
being  done.  The  Irish  question  is  ably  and  persist- 
ently kept  at  the  front  there  by  Irishmen  who  faith- 
fully interpret  the  national  sentiment  of  their  country 
in  the  attitude  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  England, 
which  they  continue  to  maintain  with  a  spirit  deserv- 
ing the  warmest  commendation.  We  believe  it  is  the 
part  of  an  Irish  patriot  to  give  his  hearty  sympathy 
and  support  to  every  effort,  whether  made  in  the 
London  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  which  is  honestly 
directed  to  the  same  end — viz.,  the  abolition  of 
British  rule  and  the  establishment  of  national  inde- 
pendence in  Ireland  ;  and  we  think  it  the  duty  of  all 
who  are  so  engaged  to  be  at  least  tolerant  of  differ- 
ences of  views  as  to  methods,  so  long  as  such  differ- 
ences do  not  take  the  shape  of  obstruction  to  the 
labours  of  any  honest  party  engaged  in  pursuit,  of  the 
common  purpose.  The  Irish  National  League  has  its 
programme,  and  it  is  being  worked  out  in  excellent 
spirit  and  with  creditable  energy  by  people  and 
leaders  in  Ireland.  No  good  Irishman  will  do  or  say 
anything  to  mar  that  programme  or  put  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  M'e  see  and  recognize 
with  intense  gratification  that  the  League,  backed  by 
the  people,  has  already  sent  the  Irish  cause  by  leaps 
and  bounds  on  towards  the  goal  of  victory.  It  has  not 
only  captured  seats  in  Parliament,  but  it  has  driven 
Ireland's  enemies  from  the  town  councils  and  all  the 
popularly-elected  boards  and  representative  positions 
in  the  country.  Froni  the  mayoralty  of  Dublin  to  the 
clerkship  of  the  smallest  town,  there  is  no  post  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  which  can  now  be  won  by  any  man 
who  is  not  an  avowed  and  pledged  foe  of  England. 
.  .  .  All  England's  appeals  and  menaces  have  failed  to 
obtain  from  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  party  a  solitary  pro- 
nouncement against  '  outrages,'  and  she  is  compelled 
to  look  the  unpleasant  truth  in  the  face  that  there  is 
a  solidly-united  Ireland,  and  that  no  stroke  at  British 
power,  howsoever  or  by  whomsoever  delivered,  will 
elicit  from  Ireland  or  its  leaders  a  disapproving 
utterance.  To  men  of  Irish  blood  throughout  the 
world  the  spectacle  here  presented  will  bring  cheer 
and  hope  and  courage." 

Mr.  Parnell.— I  have  never  read  that  article  before, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  other  passages  can  be  brought 
forward  indicating  a  different  view. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— What  passages  had  yoi 
in  your  mind  when  you  said  the  Irish  World  was 
against  you  ? — I  have  already  told  you  I  cannot  give 
you  quotations  from  the  Irish  World,  but  I  speak  of 
the  impression  on  my  mind  by  occasional  references  I 
had  made  to  the  Irish  World  at  the  time,  and  by  the 
common  opinion  and  notorious  fact  that  Patrick  Ford 
and  the  Irish  World  were  opposed  to  my  policy  and 
the  National  League. 
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I  will  quote  your  words  in  1886  again  :— "  He  has 
been  constantly  denouncing  myself  and  my  policy 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  terrible  Irish  World 
has  not  been  on  my  side  for  the  last  fire  or  six  years. 
This  is  reported  »er6atm  in  '  Hansard.'  "  Do  you 
persist  in  that  statement  now  ? — I  believe  the  state- 
ment to  be  correct  as  a  whole 'with  reference  to  the 
years  subsequent  to  my  release  from  Kilmainham. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  four  years  from  1882  to  1886. 
Do  you  repeat  that  statement  now  ? — Yes,  with  the 
exceptions  you  have  read.  The  Irish  World  seems  to 
have  been  attempting  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the 
Irish  people  in  America  by  representing  that  it  was 
on  our  side,  and  that  it  was  with  our  approval  that  it 
was  advocating  the  joining  together  of  the  physical 
force  and  constitutional  parties. 

You  need  not  think  these  extracts  are  all  that  I 
have.  I  have  made  a  selection  from  them.  When  you 
pledged  your  oath  in  support  of  this  statement,  had 
you  one  single  article  in  your  mind  to  which  you  can 
refer  ? — I  had  the  impression  created  in  my  mind 
during  these  years. 

I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  impression  in  your  mind. 
Had  you  one  single  article  in  your  mind  you  can 
produce  in  Court  ? — I  have  already  told  you  I  have 
not  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  Irish  World. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  being  a  constant  reader. 
Had  you  one  single  article  in  your  mind  ? — I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  produce  many  of  them. 

That  is  not  my  question.  Had  you  any  particular 
article  in  your  mind  ? — Undoubtedly  I  had  not  any 
particular  article  in  my  mind. 

April  11,  1885  :— "  Good  for  Parnell.— We  doubt  if 
Ireland's  national  holiday  was  celebrated  in  any  part 
of  the  globe  more  enthusiastically  or  patriotically  than 
in  the  heart  of  England  itself  ;  and  we  aver  also  that 
no  truer  or  more  timely  utterance  was  given  vent  to 
than  that  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  Parnell,  when, 
after  recounting  the  outrages  resorted  to  by  England 
to  sweep  away  the  Irish  race  and  with  it  the  tradi- 
tions of  Ireland's  nationhood,  he  said  : — '  England 
refuses  to  allow  Irish  children  to  learn  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  Ireland 
still  lives  and  strives  for  nationhood.  Ireland  still 
survives  even  at  home,  and  this  gathering  shows  that 
Ireland  certainly  survives  in  foreign  countries.  Eng- 
land will  respect  you  in  proportion  as  you  and  we 
respect  ourselves.  They  will  not  give  anything  to 
Ireland  out  of  justice  or  righteousness.  They  will 
concede  you  your  liberties  and  your  rights  when  they 
must,  and  no  sooner.  ...  I  do  not  pretend  to 
predict  in  what  way  the  rights  of  Ireland  will  be  ulti- 
mately gained.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  to  what  extent 
those  rights  will  be  gained,  but  a  man  in  my  position 
ought  to  consider  that  in  anything  that  he  does  and  in 
anything  that  he  says  he  ought  not  to  hamper  the 
people  in  their  march  for  their  liberties— he  ought  not 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  utmost  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  their  rights  which  may  hereafter 
become   possible.'  " 

That  is  a  quotation  from  your  speech.     I  have  to  ask 
you  about  that  presently.    The  article  goes  on  : — 

"  The   first   declaration  herein    contained,  coming 


with  the  weight  of  experience  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  adds  another  testimony  to  the 
sad  lesson  of  Ireland's  pleading  for  justice  ; 
and  the  second,  justified  by  that  experience  as  a  de- 
claration of  policy,  is  one  that  every  Irish  National- 
ist can  say  amen  to.  Let  '  Ireland  a  nation  '  be  our 
watchword,  and  let  us  all  work  to  the  end  according 
to  the  light  given  us." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  deny  or  admit 
that  that  is  a  correct  report  ?— I  daresay  the  quotation  is 
fairly  correct.  It  refers,  I  think,  to  a  speech  I  made 
in  1885  with  reference  to  the  local  government  pro- 
posals which  were  under  consideration  about  that  time, 
made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  although  I  did  not 
specifically  refer  to  that  programme  I  had  these  pro- 
posals in  my  mind,  because  I  thought  that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  scheme  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain might  be -an  obstacle  to  our  claiming  anything 
further  afterwards. 

Did  you  know  "  Transatlantic  "  ? — No,  I  never 
knew  him. 

What  was  his  name  ? — Mooney. 

What  was  his  Christian  name  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Are  you  sure  you  do  not  know  ? — ^Yes,  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes.  I  cannot  recollect  it,  but  I  could 
find  out  for  you.  ' 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Parliamentary  fund  started 
by  Ford  ? — No,  I  never  heard  that  Mr.  Ford  started  a 
Parliamentary  fund. 

Started  ?    Subscribed  to  it  ?— No. 

Conducted  it  ?    Took  charge  of  it  ? — ^No,  never. 

Do  you  know  that  "  Transatlantic  "  subscribed  to 
your  Parliamentary  fund  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  did  so.  (Laughter.) 

That  is  not  my  point,  Did  you  or  did  you  not  ever 
communicate  to  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  that  "  Trans« 
atlantic  ".had  made  subscriptions  to  any  of  your 
,funds  ? — I  may  have  referred  to  Mooney,  or  "  Trans- 
atlantic," as  he  was  called,  as  having  subscribed  to 
the  Land  League,  but  I  cannot  remember  whether  I 
did  so  or  not. 

You  are  acquainted  now  with  the  character  of 
"  Transatlantic's  "  writings  ? — Yes. 

You  knew  of  them  being  described  as  the  murderous 
utterances  of  Mooney,  or  "  Transatlantic,"  as  he  was 
called,  from  time  to  time  from  the  year  1886  ? — I 
knew  that  he  had  written  many  reprehensible  articles. 

Many  of  them  were  quoted  in  your  presence  ? — I 
think  not. 

As  far  back  as  1883  ? — I  think  not. 

Had  you  any  objection  to  receive  money  from 
' '  Transatlantic ' '  ? — I  should  have  objected  to  receive 
money  from  him  if  at  the  time  I  knew  that  he  was 
writing  these  articles. 

Can  you  point  to  one  single  utterance  of  Mr. 
Mooney' s  in  which  he  repudiated  having  written  these 
articles  ? — Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  no  more 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mooney's  utterances  than  I  am 
with  the  utterances  of  the  Irish  World,  except  that  I 
know  of  them  generally. 
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Now,  August  8,  1885,  a  letter  printed  in  the  Irish 
World  from  "  Irish  Extremist."  I  will  only  read  the 
passage  which  appears  directly  to  advocate  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  policy  : — 

"  While  firmly  believing  that  Parliamentary  tactics 
with  the  outside  agitation  of  Mr.  Davitt  combined 
cannot  succeed  in  getting  any  concession  so  great  as 
Legislative  "independence  from  England,  still  I  hold 
that  they  (the  Pamellites)  should  receive  the  united 
support  of  every  national  Irishman  at  present,  and  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Davitt  is  too  patriotic  to  carry  out  the 
programme  set  for  him  by  the  hireling  Press  of  Eng- 
land to  sanction  the  slightest  disunion  in  the  party." 
Then  there  is  an  article  on  August  22,  1885  :— 

"  We  print  elsewhere  the  address  adopted  and 
issued  on  Saturday  at  Chicago  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
League.  It  is  a  pronouncement  the  spirit  of  which 
will  commend  itself  to  every  Irish-American  who 
takes  an  interest  in  the  great  struggle  now  in  progress 
in  Ireland.  That  struggle  is  being  sustained  with 
gratifying  energy  by  the  people  and  their  leaders.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  obtain  for  Irishmen  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  which  England  robbed  them— viz.,  the 
right  to  rule  their  own  country  and  possess  their  owu 
lands.  Though,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  we  are 
no  great  admirers  of  work  in  a  British  Parliament,  we 
willingly  recogniae  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  party 
have  done  and  are  doing  good  service  for  their 
country.  As  the  address  of  the  Executive  Committee 
truly  says  : — 

"  '  They  have  driven  the  party  of  coercion,  the 
party  of  judicial  murderers,  the  party  of  eviction,  the 
party  which  vainly  sought  to  imprison  ideas  when  it 
thrust  men  into  dungeons,  the  party  led  by  Glad- 
s'one — who  wrote  boastingly  of  the  downfall  of  the 
American  Republic — into  disgraceful  retirement  from 
Dublin  Castle,  and  they  have  shown  that  while  Dub- 
lin Castle  was  the  home  of  so-called  English  Liberal- 
ism aod  the  seat  of  tyranny  its  unnatural  vice  and  im- 
ported English  bestiality  made  it  only  worthy  of  a 
site  in  ancient  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  or  in  modern 
London.' 

"  In  doing  this  the  party  of  Mr.  Parnell  has  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  to  the  Irish  National  cause.  By 
this  and  other  service  it  has  shown  that  it  is  entitled 
to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  Irish-Americans, 
and  we  hope  that  both  one  and  the  other  will  be  freely 
accorded  to  it.  All  through  the  address  is  permeated 
by  the  right  spirit.  The  Executive  means  that  there 
shall  be  no  compromise  with  Ireland's  enemy,  that 
national  independent  self-government  and  the  de- 
struction of  landlordism  shall  be  the  object  of  the 
agitation,  and  that  '  sleepless  energy  '  shall  be  the 
motto  in  pursuing  it.  Our  heartiest  best  wLshes  are 
with  Patrick  Egan  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee." 

Cross-examination  continued. — At  that  time  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan  was  connected  with  the  National  League 
of  America  ? — I  suppose  so. 

And  the  National  League  of  America  was  working 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  National  League  of  Ireland  ? 
—Yes. 

Then  you  agree  that  supporting  the  National  League 
of  America  would  be  supporting  the  National  League 
of  Ireland  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Large  sums  of  money  came  from  the  National  League 
of   America  to    Ireland  ? — Undoubtedly.      The  chief 


work  of  the  American  League  was  the  collection  of 
money  and  the  dissemination  in  America  of  informa- 
tion on  the  Irish  question. 

I  must  put  this  to  you  somewhat  in  a  general  shape  ; 
but  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  if  you 
wish  it.  Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  that  in  the 
columns  of  the  Irish  World,  week  by  week;  from  the 
year  1883  through  1884,  large  sums  of  money  are 
acknowledged  as  being  collected  by  the  Irish  World 
Fund  in  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Pund  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

That  is  completely  new  to  you,  then  ? — Yes,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Irish  World  had 
collected  nothing  for  us  after  the  close  of  the  year 
1883,  and  I  so  instructed  Mr.  Lewis. 

Now,  October  31,  1885,  there  was  a  letter  in 
the  Irish  World  signed  "  Patrick  Ford  "  to  the 
following .  effect  : — "There  are  many  roads  leading 
to  Irish  independence.  Parnell's  line  of  march  is 
One  of  those  roads.  I  believe  it  is  a  useful  method, 
and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  it  my  support.  Please 
find  inclosed  a  cheque  for  50  dollars." — That  un- 
doubtedly was  a  personal  subscription  of  Mr.  Ford's. 
I  was  not  aware  that  he  had  subscribed  to  the 
National  League  or  the  Land  League. 

Still  less  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund  ? — Still  less  to 
the  Parliamentary  Fund. 

That  is  a  complete  revelation  to  you  ? — It  is.  That, 
I  should  think,  would  have  been  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Liberal  Government  and  in  the  expectation  that  we 
should  get  an  Irish  Parliament  from  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment. I  think  probably  Patrick  Ford's  action  com- 
menced to  be  modified  from  that  time. 

Is  there  any  utterance  in  the  Irish  World  respect- 
ing the  interview  that  you  are  stated  to  have  had  with 
Lord  Carnarvon  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

You  said  just  now  that  that  subscription  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  some  hope  in  Ford's 
mind  of  getting  an  Irish  Parliament  from  a  Tory 
Government  ? — I  strongly  suspect  so. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  communication  with  Ford 
upon  the  subject,  or  with  the  Irish  World  ? — No.  I 
have  never  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Ford  on 
any  subject  since  1881. 

Can  you  point  to  any  reference  in  the  Irish  World, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  this  supposed  interview  between 
you  and  Lord  Carnarvon  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I 
am  not  a  constant  reader  of  the  Irish  World  ;  but  I 
will  make  it  my  business  to  study  its  columns  most 
attentively. 

Did  you  ever  make  any  communication  to  the  Irish 
World  upon  what  passed  between  you  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon ? — I  have  never  made  any  communication  to 
the  Irish  World  since  1881. 

Now,  on  November  28,  1885,  the  following,  signed 
by  Patrick  Egan,  appears  in  the  Irish  World  : — 

"  To  the  National  Executive  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  League. 
"  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  of  the  home  delega- 
tion are  coming   to  this  country  as  the  guests  of  th» 
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Irish  National  League  of  America,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  arrange  for  a  reception 
worthy  alike  of  the  League  and  our  distinguished 
visitors.  I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the 
following  persons  will  consider  themselves  a  com- 
mittee to  act  with  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  League  in  New  York  to  suitably 
receive  our  guests  on  their  arrival,  and  to  escort  them 
to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  The  several 
members  are  : — Rev.  Charles  O'Reilly,  D.D., 
National  Treasurer  ;  Hon.  Patrick  A.  Collins  and 
James  Mooney,  ex-Presidents  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Sulli- 
van, ex-President  ;  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  ex-Treasurer 
Parnell  Fund  ;  Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  General  M. 
Kerwiu,  Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  Hon.  John  F.  Finerty. 
Confidently  relying  on  the  prompt  and  effective  action 
of  this  committee . ' ' 

Then,  again,  December  19,  1885,  Irish  World — I 
only  take  this  extract  out  of  many  that  refer  to  the 
receipt  of  money. 

The  Pbesident. — I  have  only  got  one  at  present — 
the  subscription  by  Ford  of  S50. 

The  Attorney-General. — There  are  several  others, 
my  Lord.  I  will  give  my  learned  friends  a  list  of 
them.  The  principal  dates  on  which  the  receipt  of 
subscriptions  was  acknowledged  in  the  Irish  World 
are  October  3  and  31,  1885,  November  21,1885,  and 
December  5,  1885.^ 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  would  askthe  Attorney-General, 
if  he  relies  upon  these,  to  give  us  some  details. 

The  Attorney-Gekebal. — At  the  present  moment  I 
can  only  give  the  dates.  I  will,  however,  furnish 
details  if  it  is  desired. 

Mr.  Parnell. — The  only  thing  I  have  to  say  as  to 
these  dates  is  that  they  were  all  after  the  date  on  which 
we  had  thrown  out  the  Liberal  Government  and 
placed  the  Tory  Government  in  power. 

The  Attorney-General. — Very  well.  The  Irish 
World  of  December  19,  1885,  gives  this  : — 

"  The  following  contributions  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary Fund  have  been  received  at  the  treasury  since 
the  report  of  Nov.  21,  which  showed,  after  deducting 
£8,000  sterling  transmitted  to  Chas.  Stewart  Parnell, 
the  following  : — 

"  Washington    D.     C.     Clan-na-Gael 

Association        $43.25." 

The  President. — I  think  we  ought  to  have  greater 
details. 

The  Attorney-General. — Your  Lordships  shall 
have  a  complete  statement  to-morrow. 

The  President. — Then  I  think  we  had  better  post- 
pone this  part  of  the  cross-examination. 

The  Attorney-General. — Very  well,  I  will  pass 
to  another  point.  When  do  you  say  you  first  disclosed 
the  fact  of  your  interview  with  Lord  Carnarvon  ? — 
Before  we  go  to  that,  will  you  allow  me  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  World,  that  I  should  like  to 
make  an  amendment  to  my  statement  in  examination- 
in-chief.  The  paragraphs  that  have  been  read  to-day 
lead  me  to  modify  my  statement  somewhat.  It 
appears  that  the  Irish  World  did  speak  favourably  of 
myself  personally  and  of  my  policy,  although  not  m  a 
sense  that  I  should  desire  or  could  approve.  And  with 


regard  to  the  contributions  they  appear  to  have  been 
made  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Government 
in  the  autumn  of  1886.  Of  course  it  was  my  duty  to 
study  the  Irish  World. 

I  am  cross-examining  you  as  to  your  own  positive 
statement  in  1886  :— "  He  (Patrick  Ford)  has  been 
constantly  denouncing  me  and  my  policy  during  these 
five  or  six  years."  In  face  of  that  and  similar  state- 
ments do  you  now  allege  that  there  was  a  change  in 
Ford's  policy  on  account  of  some  interview  between 
you  and  Lord  Carnarvon  ? — There  may  have  been  a 
change,  not  necessarily  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
view with  Lord  Carnarvon,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Government,  the  return  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  the  expectations  and 
hopes  that,  through  Lord  Carnarvon's  agency,  we 
might  obtain  an  Irish  Parliament.  All  this  may  have 
directed  Ford's  attention  to  our  constitutional  pro- 
gramme. But  my  main  statement  is  correct  substan- 
tially with  respect  to  the  years  1883,  1884,  and  the 
beginning  of  1885.  There  may  have  been  momenta 
and  times  when  Ford  h?is  thought  it  necessary  to  refer 
favourably  to  myself  personally  and  to  my  policy,  but 
such  references  can  be  counterbalanced  by  the  articles 
in  his  paper  and  by  the  general  conduct  of  his  paper. 

I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt,  but  may  I  ask,  Did  you 
or  did  you  not  know  of  the  subscriptions  through  the 
paper  when  you  made  these  statements  in  April,  1886, 
and  June,  1886  ? — I  undoubtedly  knew  nothing  about 
them. 

On  what  fact  did  you  base  your  statements  that  you 
had  been  constantly  denounced  for  five  years  ? — It  was 
the  belief  I  had  formed  from  what  was  reported  to  me 
and  from  what  I  had  seen  from  time  to  time  in  other 
newspapers. 

Can  you  refer  me  to  any  article,  or  give  me  any 
date  ? — No  ;  I  cannot. 

Let  me  refer  yon  to  this  article,  published  in  the 
Irish  World  on  December  26,  1885  : — 

"...  We  say  at  once  that,  while  the  full  measura 
of  Ireland's  right, which  weatleast  shall  never  consent 
to  compromise,  is  complete  national  independence, 
such  a  Parliament  as  Mr.  Parnell  proposes,  and  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  appears  to  have  signified  his  readiness  to 
concede,  would  be  an  immense  benefit  to  Ireland  and 
an  enormously  valuable  instalment  of  her  just  claim. 
.  .  .  We  frankly  admit  that  sucha  happy  change  would 
be  a  glorious  outcome  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues,  and  for  having 
accomplished   it    they    would    be    fairly    entitled    to 

the   eternal  gratitude    of    the    Irish    race 

Already  the  question,  What  will  be  done  should 
England  refuse  an  Irish  Parliament  ?  is  being  put  and 
answered  in  very  plain  and  candid  terms,  not  only  by 
Irishmen,  but  by  Americans.  Peaceful  methods  are 
now  about  to  have  a  full  and  fair  trial.  In  giving 
them  this  trial  Mr.  Parnell  has  the  sympathy  and 
active  aid  of  the  entire  Irish  race.  There  is  not  an 
organization  of  Irishmen  or  an  Irish  national  paper  on 
the  globe  that  is  not  thoroughly  with  him  in  support 
of  his  policy  and  programme,  and  that  does  not 
earnestly  hope  that  he  may  succeed  to  the  utmost  of 
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his  expectations.  But  we  repeat  it  is  the  last  time 
that  a  iiiiited  Irish  race  will  present  Ireland's  demand 
in  so-called  constitutional  form.  Let  England  refuse 
now,  and  in  every  land  round  the  world  the  cry  of 
free  men  will  go  up  that  the  time  for  parley  has  gone 
by  and  the  hour  come  for  stern  action." 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that  ? — I  think  that  is  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  change  that  was  operating  at  this 
period  in  the  mind  of  Patriot  Ford  in  consequence 
of  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  Parliament  for  Ireland. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  a  change  was 
then  taking  place  ? — I  think  the  article  which  you 
have  just  read  plainly  indicates  a  change  in  the  mind 
of  Ford,  a  willingness  to  abandon  dynamite  and 
criminal  methods. 

Now,  your  statement  to  Mr.  Asquith  was  that  you 
always  worked  by  constitutional  methods  ? — Yes. 

You  desired  to  succeed  by  constitutional  action 
alone  ?— Undoubtedly. 

There  never  has  been  any  union  between  you  and  the 
physical  force  party  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

From  beginning  to  end  ? — From  beginning  to  end. 

No  idea  of  attacking  the  landlords  as  an  English 
jarrison  ever  entered  into  your  mind  ? — Certainly  we 
Lttacked  landlordism  and  the  landlords  as  an  English 
jarrison.  They  have  always  been  known  in  the 
history  of  Ireland  as  the  English  garrison. 

Was  it  or  was  it  not  part  of  your  policy  that  the 
landlords  should  be  driven  out  of  Ireland  ?— Not  neces- 
sarily driven  out  as  landlords,  as  individuals  ;  cer- 
tainly not. 

Then  you  allege  that  it  never  did  enter  into  your 
scheme  to  combine  with  the  Ford  party,  what  I  call 
the  physical  force  party,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  the  English  garrison  as  the  first  step  towards  inde- 
pendence ? — Certainly  not ;  but  I  have  always  thought 
and  have  said  in  my  utterances,  public  and  private, 
for  years  and  years,  that  the  termination  of  the  land- 
lords' interest  in  the  soil,  and  of  the  division  of 
classes  which  exists  in  consequence  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  landlord  system,  would  remove  a  very 
great  and  formidable  obstacle  to  the  obtaining  of  Irish 
independence,  but  I  have  never  had  in  my  mind  any- 
thing but  the  restitution  of  legislative  independence 
to  Ireland. 

Then  it  is  entirely  wrong  to  suggest  that  there  was 
a  combination  of  the  secret  and  the  open  movement, 
by  which  I  mean  the  open  Land  League  movement 
with  a  certain  public  policy  ?— That  is  absolutely 
unfounded. 

You  heard  what. Sir  C.  Russell  said,that  in  1878  and 
18S0  the  Nationalists,  as  distinguished  from  the  Home 
Rule  party,  meant  the  physical  force  party  ? — The 
Nationalists  up  to  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
League  were  understood  to  be  men  who  believed  in 
physical  force  ;  but  a  great  many  of  these  believers 
in  physical  force  came  into  our  movement  and  gave  it 
a  fair  trial,  thinking  that  it  would  gain  benefit  for 
Ireland  by  constitutional  means.  I  believe  that  they 
Joined  us  honestly  and  had  no  arriire  vensie. 


Anything  like  a  combination  between  the  two 
parties  you  entirely  repudiate  ? — Yes.  I  believe  to 
this  day  that  the  physical  force  organization  has  been 
consistently  hostile  to  us. 

Neither  in  America  nor  in  Ireland  has  there  beet 
any  combination  between  the  physical  force  section 
and  the  Land  League  ? — No. 

Excepting  the  occurrences  at  Enniscorthy  to  which 
you  have  referred  and  the  disturbance,  whatever  it 
was,  at  the  Rotunda  meeting,  can  you  refer  me  to  any 
case  of  interference  by  the  physical  force  party  with 
the  Land  League  in  Ireland  ?  I  mean  after  May, 
1880  ? — Yes.  They  drove  the  movement  out  of  Mayo 
in  1880.  Our  branches  practically  ceased  to  exist 
there. 

That  is  only  a  general  answer. — That  is  the  answex 
that  I  received  from  the  organizers  at  the  time. 

I  ask  again,  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  act  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Land  League  on  the  part  of  the  physical 
force  party  after  1880  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  could  col- 
lect cases  if  I  searched  through  the  records  of  those 
years. 

Have  you  got  in  yom:  mind  and  can  you  pledge  youi 
word  to  any  instances  of  such  opposition  after  1880  ?-« 
I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  many  such  cases . 

Can  you  give  me  one  ? — I  have  given  you  two. 

Do  you  not  know  perfectly  well  that  both  th^se 
cases  occurred  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

Can  you  mention  any  case  of  interference  by  the 
physical  force  party  after  the  end  of  1880  ? — At  the 
end  of  1880  the  Land  League  had  become  too  strosg. 

Then  you   cannot  give  me  an  instance  ? — I  cannot. 
In  1881  the  Land  League  movement  had  firmly  esta' 
blished  itself,  and  the  opposition  of  the  physical  force 
party,  which   was  very   prejudicial   to  us  in  the  early  v 
stages  of  the  movement,  ceased. 

Then  the  opposition  of  the  physical  force  party 
ended  some  time  in  1880  ? — I  believe  the  physical 
force  party  are  opposed  to  us  to  this  day. 

That  is  not  an  answer.  Did  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  the  physical  force  party  cease  to  affecl 
the  Land  League  after  some  time  near  the  end  oi 
1880  ?— I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  that.  But  theii 
opportunities  of  affecting  us  were  many  fewer.  Theii 
power  to  affect  us  was  very  much  less  after  1880 
than  previously,  and  it  could  practically  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Can  you  give  me  any  instances  of  cases  in  whicl 
they  attempted  opposition  after  1880  ? — I  do  not  re- 
call any  such  instance  at  this  moment. 

Can  you  give  me  any  instance  of  opposition  after 
the  Rotunda  meeting  ? — I  do  not  recall  any  instance. 
That  was  the  last  meeting  we  held  before  the  greai 
Land  League  movement  which  sprung  up  in  1880  in 
consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Land  Compensa- 
tion Bill,  and  neither  the  physical  force  organization 
nor  any  other  could  have  stemmed  that  movement. 

Did  you  know  of  the  Stephens  faction  in  1880  ?— 
I  have  never  known  personally  of  the  existence  of 
the  Stephens  faction   or   any  other  faction.but  I  have 
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heard  that  there  were  two  sections — the  I.B.B.  section 
and  the  Stephens  section. 

Did  you  learn  that  in  1880  ?— Prohably  later  on. 

Was  it  not  commonieated  to  you  by  Mr.  Davitt  in 
1880  that  opposition  was  coming  from  the  Stephens 
taction  ? — No  ;  Davitt  never  told  me  anything  about 
secret  organization  at  all. 

Do  you  swear,  Mr.  Farnell,  that  it  was  not  comma- 
nicated  to  you  ? — Mr.  Davitt  never  communicated  any 
information,  of  the  kind. 

Or  anybody  else  ? — I  heard  subsequently  to  that 
time  of  the  existence  of  the  Stephens  party. 

From  whom  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  should  think  I 
heard  about  it  from  the  newspapers. 

You  do  not  recollect  hearing  it  from  any  other 
source  ? — No. 

When  you  left  Cork  to  go  to  America  in  1879,  were 
you  met  at  Queenstown  by  a  prominent  Nationalist  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  ;  it  is  possible  that  many 
prominent  Nationalists  may  have  met  us.  I  did  not 
know  at  the  time  whether  they  were  Nationalists  or 
not. 

Were  you  met  by  a  prominent  Nationalist  who  de- 
nounced your  agitation  and  said  he  should  oppose  it  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Think. — If  you  give  me  the  name  of  the  man  I  may 
recollect  it. 

I  have  a  reason  for  not  giving  the  name  at  present. 
Do  you  recollect  the  incident  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member anybody  denouncing  me  ;  everybody  seemed 
very  friendly.' 

Were  you  not  met  by  a  prominenb  Nationalist  at 
Queenstown,  who  told  you  that  he  should,  as  a 
Fenian,  oppose  your  Land  League  policy  ? — I  do  not 
remember  such  an  incident. 

Were  you  met  by  the  same  individual  on  your  return 
from  America  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  You  have  not 
yet  told  me  who  the  individual  was.  (Laughter.)  I 
do  not  recollect:  any  such  conversation  or  incident  as 
yon  suggest. 

Were  you  told  by  the  same  man  on  your  return  that 
he  would  now  support  you  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any 
such  incident. 

Do  you  pledge  your  word  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  ? — I  do  not  say  that  I  pledge  my  word  as  to 
this  or  that  conversation  with  a  person  who  is  not 
named.     I  have  no  recollection  of  the  conversation. 

It  is  a  matter  that  would  have  impressed  itself  upon 
your  mind  that  in  November,  1879,  when  you  left  for 
America,  and  in  March,  1880,  when  you  returned,  the 
same  individual  should  see  you  with  reference  to  your 
policy,  and  at  the  same  place  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
meeting  anybody  such  as  you  describe,  either  on. 
leaving  or  on  my  return. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Doran  ? — T  knew  of  him. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ?— He  was  by  repute. 

Did  you  see  him  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  have  a  conversation 
with  him  on  your  going  out  to  America  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect such  a  conversation  ;  but  if  Mr.  Doran  says  he 


had  such  a  conversation  with  me  I  should  be  disposed 
to  believe  him. 

Will  you  swear  it  did  not  take  place  ? — I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

Did  Mr.  Doran  meet  you  upon  your  return  at 
Queenstown  ? — I  do  not  remember  his  coming  to  meet 
me  on  my  return,  but  it  is  possible  he  may  have  been 
at  Queenstown. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  Doran  did  not  tell 
you  that  he  had  changed  his  attitude  with  reference 
to  the  movement  since  you  had  been  to  America  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  Mr.  Doran  or  any  conversation  with 
him  at  all.  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  he  has 
changed  his  attitude. 

Or  any  Fenian  leader  ? — Or  any  Fenian  leader. 

You  had  been  to  America  before  1879  ? — Yes,  in 
1877  and  1873.  I  went  on  my  own  private  business 
on  those  occasions. 

In  1873  you  did  not  see  any  prominent  Nationalist 
as  far  as  you  knew  ?-— No  ;  I  did  not  mix  with  the 
Irish  people  in  America.  I  had  no  connexion  with 
politics.  , 

I  can  then  dismiss  that  expedition.  As  far  as  you 
know,  you  did  not  see  or  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
prominent  Nationalist  on  that  occasion  ? — No  ;  I  was 
simply  going  into  society. 

In  1877  with  whom  did  you  go  to  America  ? — I  went 
by  myself. 

Did  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  go  on  that  occasion  ?— 
He  came  out  afterwards. 

Did  you  see  any  Nationalist  in  America  in  1877  ?— 
No  ;  I  cannot  recollect  anybody  in  1877  ;  no  Irishman 
except  John  O'Byme,  of  Washington.   ■ 

Then  I  may  take  it  that  you  did  not  see  in  1879  any 
persons  whom  you  knew  as  Irish  Nationalists  in  1877  ? 
— ^You  may  take  that  as  correct. 

Did  you  take  out  any  letters  of  introduction  ?— NOf 
I  think  not. 

Are  you  sure  ? — I  am  as  sure  as  one  can  be  of  any- 
thing which  happened  14  years  ago. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Nolan  ?— No  ;  but  I  knew  of  him. 

Did  you  take  out  letters  of  introduction  in  1879  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect.     I  think  not. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Nolan  ? — I  think  I  must  have 
met  him  in  1879. 

I  mean  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan,  member  for  Louth  ?— 
No  ;  I  did  not  know  him  then. 

Whfen  did  you  first  meet  him  ? — In  the  autumn  of 
1885. 

Before  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  him  at  all  ?— 
Not  the  slightest.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to 
Mr.  Nolan  of  the  Amn'esty  Association. 

Mr.  Davitt  had  been  in  America  in  1878  ?— I 
believe  so. 

Did  you  see  him  before  he  went  ? — I  undoubtedly 
saw  him  frequently  in  the  interval  after  his  release. 

He  was  released  in  December,  1877  ? — Yes,  then  or 
in  the  beginning  of  1878. 

And  he  went  to  America  in  October,  1878  ? — I 
believe  so. 
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Did  you  know  what  he  was  going  for  ? — No  ;  he  did 
not  tell  me  he  was  going,  nor  did  he  consnlt  me. 

I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  the 
object  of  Mr.  Davitt's  mission,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  ? — Not  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

You  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  various  sections  of  Irishmen  in  America  or 
elsewhere  before  he  left  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  remember  him  sending  any  telegram  or  com- 
munication to  you  in  November,  1878  ? — I  do  not  re- 
collect any  communication. 

Do  you  remember  a  communication  which  begins 
with  the  words,  "  The  Nationalists  here  will  support 
you  on  the  following  conditions"? — I  do  not  recollect 
receiving  the  cable  to  which  you  refer  ;  but  I  recollect 
that  such  a  cable  was  published.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  cable  from  Mr.  Davitt.  I  think  it  is  a  cable 
from  Devoy. 

Whom  to  ? — Supposed  to  be  to  me,  or  for  me. 

Did  you  receive  it  ?^I  never  received  it. 

Of  that  you  are  sure  ? — I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of 
anything. 

You  did  not  receive  any  communication  in  ISTS 
from  either  Davitt  or  Devoy  ?— No  ;  I  think  the 
history  of  that  cable  is  that  it  was  sent  to  some 
person  in  Dublin,  either  to  Davitt  or  somebody  else, 
or  Mr.  Egan,  for  submission  to  me  and  to  be  pablished 
as  having  been  sent  to  me  if  the  person  in  Dublin 
thought  proper  ;  but  they  did  not  think  proper  to 
pubmit  it.     That  is  my  belief. 

That  may  be  perfectly  possible  ;  but  whether  you 
received  it  or  not,  whether  sent  to  somebody  to 
submit  to  yon  or  not,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
before  Mr.  Davitt  went  out  you  bad  no  idea  that  be 
had  any  intention  of  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  Nationalists  at  all  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

Then  the  scheme,  if  there  was  any,  was  evolved  by 
Mr.  Davitt  out  of  his  own  brain  ? — I  do  not  admit 
that  any  such  scheme  as  that  which  you  represent  was 
evolved  out  of  Mr.  Davitt's  brain  or  anybody  else's. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Farnell,  you  do  not  follow  my  ques- 
tion. 

The  President. — He  says  he  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  Attoenby-Genekal. — I  say  whatever  the 
scheme,  if  there  was  one  in  1878,  you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  prior  to  his  going  ? — No. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  re-assembling,the  Attoekey-Gekeeal  resumed 
bis  cross-examination  of  the  witness. 

You  said  before  the  adjournment  that  you  knew 
nothing  about  Mr.  Davitt's  plans  before  he  went  to 
America  ? — No,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

It  is  an  important  matter  with  reference  to  your 
previous  evidence.  Did  yoa  know  Mr.  O'Leary  at 
that  time  ?— Mr.  John  O'Leary  ?    Oh,  yes. 

How  long  had  you  known  him  ? — From,  I  think,  1877. 

Did  you  not  discuss  the  question  of  action  with  Mr. 
Davitt  and  Mr.  John  O'Leary  before  Davitt  went  to 


America  ?— No,  I  do  not  recollect  such  a  meeting  as 
that. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place  ? — No,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  I 
did  not  meet  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr.  O'Leary  together  ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Did  not  Mr.  Davitt  then,  at  that  meeting,  explain 
to  yon  what  he  proposed  with  reference  to  Nationalist 
combination  in  America  ? — I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  meeting.  • 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  he  did  not  ? — I  have 
already  told  you  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Was  Mr.  O'Leary  connected  with  Mr.  Stephens  ? — 
Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr,  O'Leary  was  a  supporter  of 
the  open  warfare, Stephens's  section  ?— That  is  not  my 
impression  ;   I  should  think  not  at  that  time. 

At  that  interview  did  not  Mr.  O'Leary  decline  to 
join  in  Mr.  Davitt's  proposals  with  reference  to 
negotiations  with  the  Nationalists  of  America  ? — 1  do 
not  recollect  any  such  circumstance. 

Did  not  Mr.  Davitt  expound  his  plans  for  opening 
negotiations  with  the  Nationalists  of  America  on  the 
lines  of  the  land  agitation  ?— I  never  beard  frojn  Mr. 
Davitt  any  proposal  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Nationalists  of  America. 

I  put  to  you  the  place  of  meetin;; — Craven-street, 
Strand  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember.  I  may  have  met 
Mr.  O'Leary  at  Craven-street,  Strand,  but  not  at  that 
period. 

Why  does  Craven-street,  Strand,  bring  back  anything 
to  your  mind  ? — I  may  have  met  Mr.  O  'Leary  in  some 
of  the  streets  leading  o5  the  Strand.  A  man  in  Mr. 
O'Leary's  position,  as  a  visitor  to  London,  would 
want  lodgings.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  particu- 
lar street. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  will.  My  impression  is 
that  it  was  not  Craven-street,  Strand,  but  some  other 
street. 

What  ?— That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

In  Mr.  O'Leary's  rooms  or  not  f — I  have  not  the 
slightest  recollection.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  I 
had  a  meeting  with  Mr.  O'Leary — a  meeting  some 
time  in  1877  in  some  street  oS  the  Strand,  and  also  in 
some  other  places.  Mr.  Davitt  was  not  released  at 
that  time. 

I  am  speaking  of  after  he  was  released  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  any  such  meeting. 

Did  you  follow  Mr.  Davitt's  speeches  in  America  or 
not  ? — I  am  sure  I  did  not. 

You  did  not  at  the  time  follow  what  Mr.  Davitt  was 
at  in  America  as  reported  in  the  Press  ? — By  no 
means. 

Then,  to  go  on  to  the  beginning  of  1879,  you  were 
ignorant  as  to  what  extent,  if  to  any  extent,  the 
negotiations  between  the  American  party  and  Mr. 
Davitt  had  gone  on  ? — ^Entirely,  if  there  were  any 
negotiations. 

Do   you  know  now   what  passed  in  America,  from 
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Mr.  Davitt,   or  reports   in   the   Press,  between    Mr. 
Davitt  and  anybody  in  America  ? — I  cannot  say  1  do. 

Do  yon  know  whom  he  saw  ?— I  assume  he  saw  the 
men  whom  he  knew  best  ont  there. 

Mr.  Famell,  yon  know  as  well  as  possible  that  i» 
no  answer  to  my  question.  Now,  jast  to  save  time, 
Do  yoa  know  ? — He  has  never  told  me  whom  he  saw 
in  1878.     I  assome  that  he  saw  Mr.  Devoy. 

Anybody  else  ?  Try  and  think  ? — I  shoold  think  be 
saw  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thoasands. 

If  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question  I  will 
take  it.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  you  know  of  no  one 
else  whom  he  saw  but  Mr.  Devoy  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  he  saw  Mr.  Devoy  ;  but  I  assume  that  he  did 
from  the  fact  that  that  cable  was  sent  which  you  read 
just  now. 

Do  I  miderstand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
from  any  source  whom  Mr.  Davitt  saw  ?— No,  cer- 
tainly not  ;  but  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was 
in  communication  with  prominent  Nationalists  in 
America. 

Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  correspondence  which 
has  been  put  in  from  the  Nation  newspaper  ? — Do  you 
refer  to  the  Nation  newspaper  of  Hew  York  or  the 
Nation  newspaper  of  Ireland  ? 

Of  Ireland  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  it.  Pos- 
sibly, if  you  showed  me  the  correspondence,  I  might 
be  able  to  tell  yon. 

My  whole  object  in  patting  the  question  to  you  is  to 
try  and  see  if  yon  know  the  names  of  the  persons 
whom  Mr.  Davitt  was  in  communication  with  in  1S78? 
— No  ;    I  do  not  know. 

In  1879  ;  did  you  see  any  leading  Nationalists  in 
the  beginning  of  1879  ?^I  think  it  is  very  possible  I 
mav  have  seen  many  leading  Nationalists. 

Anybody  from  America?— Not  anybody  from  America. 

Did  you  know  that  John  Devoy  was  in  Ireland  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  I  heard  afterwards  that  John  Devoy 
was  in  Ireland. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  yon  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  John  Devoy  was  in  Ireland  ? — Not  in 
1879  ;    I  may  have  heard  so  shortly  afterwards. 

Did  you  know  in  1879  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Devoy  was  iu  Ireland  in 
1879  until  after  he  had  left  the  country.  I  did  not 
see  him. 

You  did  not  see  Mr.  Devoy  either  in  the  end  of  1878 
or  the  year  1879  ? — I  did  not  see  Mr.  Devoy  after  Mr. 
Davitt's  release. 

Did  von  know  Mr.  Devoy  before  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  met 
him  before  in  London  in  1877. 

Did  you  know  he  was  a  Fenian  ?— Yes,  I  knew  he 
was  imprisoned  for  Fenianism  and  that  he  was  a  man 
of  advanced  revolutionary  ideas,  beliering  that  Ire- 
land could  only  be  benefited  by  physical  force  and  by 
fighting  England  in  the  open  field,  at  that  time. 

You  spoke  yesterday  to  your  having  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Davitt,  when  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  you, 
and  your  raising  some  objection  because  of  a  wamine 


previously  given  to  you  by  the  late  Mr.  Butt  ? — Yes, 
that  he  might  be  held  responsible. 

What  date  dq  you  give  to  the  interview  with  Mr. 
Davitt  in  the  beginning  of  1879  ? — It  would  be  some 
prior  time  to  the  formation  of  the  Land  League,  btit  I 
cannot  give  you  the  ezact  date. 

That  is  October,  1879  ;  you  must  be  a  little  more 
precise  than  that  ;  you  stood  upon  the  same  platform 
with  him  at  Westport.  Was  it  before  you  went  to 
Westport  that  Mr.  Davitt  had  explained  his  programme 
or  not  ? — I.  think  it  is  possible  that  we  had  had  many 
discussions. 

You  refer  to  a  specific  interview  at  which  Mr. 
Davitt  expounded  his  views  of  the  Land  League  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  there  was  any  specific  plan  expounded 
about  the  Land  League  at  any  particular  interview. 
There  were  Mr.  Davitt's  views  about  a  combined 
social  and  political  movement,  which  at  the  same  time 
would  interest  the  Irish  nation  at  home  and  abroad  in 
the  direction  of  the  restitution  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
We  must'have  bad  many  conversations  upon  this  subject. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  of  no  use  my  asking  you  to  give 
me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question.  Did  or  did 
not  Mr.  Davitt  explain  to  you  the  plan  about  the 
Land  League  before  the  Westport  meeting  ? — Un- 
doubtedly before  the  Westport  meeting.  When  I  went 
there  I  went  with  theview  of  supporting  Mr.  Davitt's 
principles,  as  far  as  they  were  in  agreement  with  my 
own. 

How  early  ? — I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date. 
These  conversations  must  have  been  more  than  one. 

Did  Mr.  Davitt  see  you  in  the  presence  of  a  promi- 
nent American  Nationalist  in  order  to  discuss  this  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  ;    I  will  not  swear  he  did  not. 

Do  you  remember  the  name  ? — You  have  not  put  any 
name. 

I  did  not  say  I  had  ;  it  is  a  very  plain  question.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  inception  of  the  Land  League  ; 
and  what  I  desire  to  know  is,  did  or  did  not  Mr. 
Davitt  explain  his  plan  to  you  in  the  beginning  of 
1879  in  the  presence  of  a  prominent  American 
Nationalist  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I  can  only  speak  to 
my  recollection. 

No,  no,  Mr.  Pamell  ;  you  must  go  further  than 
that,  if  you  please.  You  would  not  forget  a  meeting 
in  1879  at  which  Mr.  Davitt  was  present.  I  pat  it 
to  you  distinctly— will  you  pledge  your  word  that 
such  a  meeting  did  not  take  place  ? — I  have  told  you 
that  I  cannot  go  beyond  my  recollection,  which  is 
that  no  such  meeting  took  place. 

Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  Devoy  ? — I  am  quite 
certain  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Devoy  and  Mr.  Davitt 
together  at  that  time. 

You  say  you  heard  later  thai  Mr.  Devoy  had  been  in 
Ireland.     For  what  purpose  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Did  you  see  the  Nation  letters  which  were  published 
in  1878  and  the  beginning  of  1879,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  John  Devoy  ?— I  have  no  recollection  of 
those  letters. 
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And  your  recollection,  Mr.  Parnell,  is  that  you 
knew  nothing  of  the  statements  in  the  papers  signed 
by  John  Devoy  ahout  the  "  new  departure  "  ? — Not 
at  that  time. 

When  did  you  see  them  first  ? — I  may  have  seen 
them  two  or  three  years    afterwards. 

Of  course  you  may  have  seen  them  two  or  three 
days  afterwards  ? — I  said  two  or  thtee  years. 

Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  thought  you  said  days. 
But  you  must  answer  me,  kindly,  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  this  distinct  question — Will  you  {Sledge  your 
word  that  you  did  not  see  the  "  new  departure  " 
letters  signed  by  Devoy  in  the  beginning  of  1879  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not  see  them. 

And  Davitt  only  explained  them  to  you — never 
mentioned  Devoy's  name  ? — He  has  done. 

Did  he  mention  Devoy  as  being  one  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  arranging  plans  ? — I  cannot  swear, 
but  I  certainly  think  not. 

Is  your  representation  to  my  Lords  that  in  respect 
of  this  land  agitation  your  mind  is  a  complete  blank 
as  to  whether  or  not  Davitt  discussed  Devoy's  action 
in  the  matter  or  not  ? — My  recollection  is  that  Davitt 
made  no  mention  of  him  at  that  time  and  prior  to  my 
visit  to  America  of  his  discussion  with  Devoy  upon 
the  land  question. 

And  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  thein  ? — And  that 
I  had  no  knowledge  oE  them. 

That  is  what  you  desire  to  present  to  their  Lord- 
ships as  being  your  state  of  mind  in  the  beginning  of 
1879  ? — Yes,  prior  to  Mr.  Davitt's  visit  to  America. 

Pardon  me,  that  was  in  1878.  I  haVe  been  cross-ex- 
amining you  for  the  last  five  minutes  on  1879. 
Prior  to  Davitt's  second  visit  to  America  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Devoy  connexion  ? — I  had 
no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Devoy  except  in  a  general 
way  that  he  was  interested  in  this  movement. 

No,  no  ;  that  yon  had  no  knowledge  that  DeVoy  and 
Davitt  had  been  arranging  this  plan  together  at  all  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

When  you  heard  that  DevOy  had.beeh  over,  were  you 
told  what  he  had  come  for  ? — No. 

What  was  the  name  by  which  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion would  be  known  about  that  time— Fenian  organi- 
zation, United  Brotherhood,  oi  what  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Biggar  had  told  me  the  name.  He  had 
told  me  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Council,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  knew  it  as  the  I.B.B.  at  that 
time,    it  is  possible  t  did. 

But  you  found  Devoy  had  been  in  Ireland,  you  say, 
in  a  general  way.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to 
whether  Devoy  had  left  the  I.B.B.  ? — I  made  no  Buch 
inquiry. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  Devoy's  connexion 
with  the  scheme  or  the  I.B.B.  ?— I  did  not  make  any 
inquiry  as  to  his  connexion  either  with  the  scheme  or 
the  I.B.B. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  of  Mt.  Davitt  as  to  who 
were  joining  him  in  Ireland  ?— Mf.  Davitt  wished  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  people  td  join  him. 


Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  if  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to 
my  question  I  shall  pass  on,  and  their  Lordships  shall 
judge  of  it.  Did  you  ascertain  from  Mr.  Davitt  who 
were  joining  him  as  being  active  promoters  in  the  land 
agitation  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Davitt  ever 
mentioned  any  names  to  me. 

Who  were  on  the  platform  at  Westport  ?^I  do  not 
recollect. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  if  you  please  ;  do  I  understand 
you  to  suggest  to  my  Lords  as  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance, with  reference  to  this  constitutional  agitation 
you  were  about  to  start  j  with  whom  you  were  associ- 
ated ? — Undoubtedly  it  was  a  matter  of  importance. 

Did  you  know  the  Nallys  ?— Yes  ;  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  met  them  in  1877  and  1878. 

As  Fenians  ? — No,  not  as  Fenians  then. 

When  did  you  first  know  them  as  Fenians  f — When  I 
heard  that  the  Land  League  had  been  driven  out  of 
Mayo,  and  that  the  Nallys  had  assisted  in  driving  it 
out. 

Now,  I  will  just  note  in  passing,  if  you  please.  You 
know  you  have  said  something  in  reference  to  the  two 
Nallys  in  reference  to  their  character.  Do  you  know 
on  how  many  Land  League  platforms  J.  W.  Nally 
spoke  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  notion. 

Have  you  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  speech 
or  in  writing  or  publication,  repudiated  J.  W.  or 
P.  W.  Nally  ? — Certainly  not.  I  have  never  repudi- 
ated P.  W.  Nally  or  J.  W.  Nally— Scrab  Nally— 
except  to  point  out  that  he  could  not  be  considered 
au  sSrieux. 

Whether  he  was  to  be  taken  au  sirieux  or  not,  can 
you  point  out  any  speech  or  writing  of  yours  where 
you  have  repudiated  any  of  J.  W.  Nally's  utterances  ? 
— I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  J.  W.  Nally's  utter- 
ances. 

Do  you  know  how  many  Land  League  meetings,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Davitt  and  other  prominent  orga- 
nizers, Nally  attended  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest 
notion  ;  it  might  be  a  hundred  or  it  might  be  a 
dozen. 

,  Do  you  remember  J.  W.  Nally's  speeches  being 
given  in  evidence  at  the  State  trials  ?— Oh,  Scrab 
Nally's  ?    I  do,  indeed. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  was  Scrab  Nally  never  an 
organizer  of  the  Land  League  ?^— Well,  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  was.  Scrab  Nally  was  simply  a  strange 
kind  of  drunken  creature  who  went  about  and  tried  to 
get  in  at  the  tail  end  of  meetings  and  make  dis- 
jointed utterances  to  the  crowd,  but  nobody  ever 
treated  him  seriously  or  as  of  importance. 

Will  you  produce,  if  you  can,  any  speech  of  yours 
reported  in  any  newspaper  or  any  public  utterance  in 
writing  in  which  you  have  discountenanced  or  repudi- 
ated anything  that  J.  W.  Nally  Said  P— I  never  paid 
any  attention  to  3.  W.  Nally's  speeches.  But  when 
you  a*ked  me  whether  I:hav6  ever  repudiated  Nally's 
EpeecheSi  I  said  I  had  never  heard  any  of  them.  I 
understood  that  the  question  was  directed  to  Patrick 
Nally.    Of  course  I  have  heard  extracts  read  at  the 
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Btate  trials  from  "  Scrab  "  Nally's  speeches,  and  I 
shoroughly  disapproved  of  those  speeches  ;  but  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

Whether  you  thoroughly  disapprove  of  them  now  or 
not,  have  you  ever  expressed  your  disapproval  of 
them  in  any  public  utterances  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
—I  do  not  think  so.  I  had  something  very  much  more 
important  to  do.  (Laughter.)  I  disapprove  of  those 
speeches  now,  and  strongly  disapproved  of  them  then. 

The  first  actual  meeting  you  attended  was  at  West- 
port,  on  the  8th  of  June  ?  Did  you  know  Matthew 
Harris  before  that  ? — Yes,  for  some  years  previously. 

Do  you  know  he  was  a  Fenian  ? — I  did  not. 

Did  you  represent  that  you  had  no  knowledge  that 
Mat  Harris  was  connected  with  the  Fenian  organiza- 
tion ? — I  had  no  knowledge  whatever. 

Ever". inquire  ? — I  never  did. 

Louden,  did  you  know  him  ? — I  knew  him  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Land  League  movement,  not  be- 
fore. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Moran  ? — I  nevSr  heard  of  him. 

Malachi  O'Sullivan  ? — 1  knew  him  ;  he  was  a  sort 
of  whiie  elephant.     (Laughter.) 

Whether  he  was  a  white  elephant  or  not,  was  he  a 
Fenian  ? — I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  think  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  was. 

John  Walsh,  of  Balla  ? — I  knew  him  very  well. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  getting  together 
people  to  go  down  and  speak  at  the  Westpoi?t  meet- 
ing ? — Nothing  whatever  ;  I  was  simply  invited,  and 
promised  to  attend,  and  did  so. 

Then  no  part  of  the  work  of  organization  was  carried 
on  by  you  .' — There  was  no  organization  at  that  time. 

Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  argument  ;  we 
will  deal  with  that  later  on.  You  mean  that  the 
formal  enunciation  and  declaration  of  the  policy  of 
the  Land  League  did  not  take  place  until  the  meeting 
in  the  Imperial  Hotel  in  October  ? — The  first  steps 
were  taken  in  October. 

Have  you  not  yourself  more  than  once  referred  to 
the  .Land  League  movement  as  having  been  started  in 
Mayo  in  April — or  February — of  1879  ?— Undoubtedly 
that  was  the  first  time  the  principles  of  the  Land 
League  were  enunciated,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Land  League  of  Mayo  was  formed,  which,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  was  the  precursor  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League.  I  had  not  anything  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  the  Land  League  of  Mayo. 

Do  you  now  represent  that  prior  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel  meeting  there  was  no  attempt  at  organization 
at  all  ?— Not  outside  MayO,  or  for  a  long  time  after. 

Now,  i  want  to  refer  to  the  report  in  the  Free- 
man's Journal  of  Mr.  Davitt's  speech  at  the  West- 
port  meeting.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  io  which  you 
referred  in  your  speech  ?— No,  but  it  would  have 
appeared  in  the  Freeman'i  Journal  a  day  or  two 
before.  » 


The  letter  to  which  you  refer  I  understand  to  be  a 
letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  June  7.  I  will  read  it  in  reference  to  the 
statement  yon  made  to-day  as  to  the  absence  or  non- 
existence of  organization.  (The  Attorney-General  then 
read  the  following  letter)  :— 

"  Westport,  June  5. 

"  Dear  Sir,' — In  a  telegraphic  message  exhibited 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  in  a  public  room  of  this 
town,  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament  has  unwittingly 
expressed  his  readiness  to  attend  a  meeting  convened 
in  a  mysterious  and  disorderly  manner,  which  is  to  be 
held,  it  seems,  at  Westport  on  Sunday  next.  Of  the 
sympathy  of  the  Catholic  clergy  for  the  rack-rented 
tenantry  of  Ireland,  and  of  their  willingness  to  co« 
operate  earnestly  in  redressing  their  grievances, 
abundant  evidence  exists  in  historic  Mayo  as  else- 
where. But  night  patrolling,  acts  and  words  of 
menace  with  arms  in  hand,  the  profanation  of  what  is 
most  sacred  in  religion — all  the  result  of  lawless  and 
occult  association,  eminently  merit  the  solemn  con- 
demnation of  the  ministers  of  religion  as  directly 
tending  to  impiety  and  disorder  in  CSiurch  and  in 
society.  Against  such  combination  in  this  diocese, 
organized  by  a  few  designing  men,  who  instead  of  the 
well-being  of  the  community  seek  only  to  promote 
personal  interests,  the  faithful  clergy  will  not  fail  to 
raise  their  warning  voices  and  to  point  out  to  the 
people  that  Unhallowed  combinations  lead  invariably 
to  disaster  and  to  the  firmer  riveting  of  the  chains 
by  which  we  are  unhappily  bound  as  a  subordinate 
people  to  a  dominant  race.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faith- 
fully yours,  +JOHN,  Ahchbishop  of  Ttjam." 
Now  I  will  read  Davitt's  speech,  which  he  made  in  your 
presence.  (TheAttorney-Generalthenreadasfollows) : — 

"  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  one  of  the  released 
prisoners,  proposed  the  first  resolution.  He  said  it  had 
been  his  lot  in  a  chequered  career  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  Irishmen  everywhere,  but 
never  did  he  feel  such  pleasure  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  he  addressed  his  countrymen  (cheers) 
and  was  asked  to  propose  to  them — '  That,  whereas 
all  political  power  comes  from  the  people  and  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  have  never  ceased  to  proclaim 
their  right  to  autonomy,  we  hereby  reassert  the  right 
of  our  country  to  self-government.'  They  were 
asked  to  define  what  they  meant  by  self-govern- 
ment for  Ireland.  (A  voice. — We  will  have  total 
separation.)  Mr.  Davitt  continued  to  say  that 
he  was  so  identified  with  the  principle  of  nation* 
ality,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  define  to 
them  what  he  meant  by  self-government." 
Mr.  Davitt's  being  identified  with  the  principle  of 
nationality  had  been  shown  previously  by  his 
Fenianism  ? — Undoubtedly. 

It  was  pretty  well-known  in  Ireland  ? — Un- 
doubtedly ;    we  all  knew  he  had  been  a  Fenian. 

The  Attoenet-Genekal  (continuing  to  read)  :— 
"  He  would  venture  to  say  that  there  was  no  Mayo 
man  there  who  would  tell  him  as  a  man  who  had 
been  imprisoned  that  he  had  done  anything  for^  which 
he  should  apologize  before  that  meeting.  (Cries  of 
'  No.')  He  would  not  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
men upon  that  platform  commit  them,  nor  the  meet- 
ing, by  giving  his  definition  of  the  resolution,  and 
would  content  himself  by  leaving  it  to  those  present 
to  draw  their  inferences  from  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
were   there   to   proclainll   what  was   proclaimed  in  a 
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different  way  a  hundred  years  ago.  A  race  of  savages  on 
the  continent  of  Africa  were  now  showing  their 
right  to  that  principle,  which  was  as  strong 
in  the  Irish  heart  to-day  as  it  was  years 
ago.  Various  opinions  existed  as  to  whether  they 
shoald  demand  their  fnll  right  of  Irish  independence, 
or  ODgbt  to  accept  some  different  or  medium  measure. 
He,  as  an  Irish  Nationalist,  could  not  retreat  one 
inch  from  the  position  he  took  up  when  he  asserted 
his  right  to  independence.  He  called  upon  the  Irish 
farmers  to  unite.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  English 
members  who  pretended  to  have  sympathy  with  Ire- 
land. They  had  expressed  that  sympathy  hy  oppres- 
sion, and  now,  because  they  could  not  wipe  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  they  were  compelled  to  show 
a  little  attention  to  Irish  questions.  Why  did  they 
do  this  ?  Because  Mr.  Parnell  had  succeeded  in 
blocking  the  machinery  oftheBnglishHouse  of  Commons. 
They  were  there  to  denounce  the  landlord  system 
which  was  like .  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of 
Ireland.  They  should  leave  this  meeting  condemning 
not  an  individual  case,  but  the  system  itself.  It  was 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  English  Government,  and 
the  landlords  were  only  filling  a  territorial  garrison. 
When  the  day  came  for  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  Government's  duty  would  be  to  compensate 
the  Irish  landlords.  The  people  would  depend  upon 
themselves  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  land  ques- 
tion and  not  upon  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  As 
regarded  that  party,  he  believed  they  could  count 
upon  their  fingers  the  honest  men.  If  they  resolved 
that  they  would  organize  and  combine  to  defend  each 
other  in  their  interests,  Ihen  they  would  find  the 
land  question  settled  within  a  shorter  time  than 
was  used  in  useless  legislation.  Do  not  allow 
anybody,  no  matter  (he  now  spoke  of  the  clergy 
with  respect)  what  the  cut  or  colour  of  bis  cloth 
may  be,  to  use  tho  present  agitation  or  to  use  them  in 
order  that  their  personal  grievances  may  be  remedied. 
At  present  the  question  of  the  day  was  the  land  ques- 
tion. (Cheers.)  He  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  resolution." 

Cross-examination  continued. — You  heard  Davitt 
deliver  his  speech  ?— Yes. 

You  did  not  express  any  dissent  ? — I  did  not, 
although,  perhaps,  I  might  have  done  so. 

But  you  did  not  ? — No  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  an  unnatural  position  for  a  man 
like  Davitt  to  take  up. 

I  did  not  ask  you  about  whether  it  was  a  natural  or 
an  unnatural  position  for  him  to  take  up.  Do  you  now 
represent  to  their  Lordships  that  that  speech  was  the 
speech  of  a  man  who  was  advocating  a  constitutional 
agitation  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  speech  of  a  man -whose 
mind  was  In  a  state  of  transition: 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  "  landlord 
garrison  "  argument.  Have  you  yourself  read  many 
of  the  speeches  which  have  been  put  in  in  evidence 
in  this  Commission  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not. 

Whether  you  are  sorry  or  not,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  you  have .  Do  not  you  know  that  the  ' '  land- 
lord garrison  ' '  is  spoken  of  as  being  a  bar  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Ireland  ? — No  doubt  that  ezpcessionwas 
repeatedly  used  ;  it  is  a  very  hackneyed  expression. 

Well,  whether  hackneyed  or  not,  do  you  suggest 
(hat  any  one  listening  to  Davitt  would  not  understand 


that  speech  to  be  in  favour  of  driving  out  English  rule 
altogether  ?— I  think  you  quite  njisinterpret  thatepeech. 
Well,  we  will  se*.  Now,  I  will  read  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  who  you  say  was  a  whito 
elephant. 
The  Attornby-Genbral  then  read  as  follows  : — 
"  Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan  observed  when  he  looked 
around  that  great  assemblage  of  Irishmen  he  felt  a 
feeling  of  pride  at  being  a  Democratic  Irishman.  He 
came  over  with  the  belief  that  there  still  lived  in  the 
Irish  people  enough  manly  independence  to  demand 
their  right  and  liberty.  This  land  question  was  a 
great  and  important  question.  It  was  the  foundation 
of  all  social  order.  It  was  repugnant  to  human  in- 
telligence to  concedethat  a  few  men  should  possess  tho 
power  to  drive  away  millions  of  people.  (A  voice. 
—We  want  equality.)  Mr.  O'Sullivan. — I  tell 
you  the  people  must  lay  down  a  doctrine,  and 
adhere  to  it,  and  that  was  that  the  power  of  the 
landlords  must  be  restricted.  (A  voice. — They 
have  had  it  long  enough.)  Mr.  O'Sullivan. — Mora] 
power  becomes  strong  by  physical  force  being 
behind.  It  was  useless  to  talk  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment granting  to  an  Irish  people  the  land  question. 
It  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  expect  that 
a  landlords'  Parliament  would  debate  the  tenants'  ques- 
tion. (A  voice. — Down  with  Home  Rule.  Another 
voice.— To  the  dust  with  it.)  Mr.  O'Sullivan  agreed 
that  the  agricultural  depression  which  prevailed  de- 
manded a  reduction  of  rents.  He  would  tell  them  to 
meet  together  and  propose  fair  rates,  and  if  they  were 
not  accepted  to  pay  none  at  all.  He  asked, them  i^ot 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  advice  was  given 
thoughtlessly,  or  that  he  was  advising  them  to  do  a 
foolish  thing.  He  was  advising  them  to  do  what  was 
right.  The  doctrine  of  the  land  for  the  people,  and  the 
people  for  the  land,  must  be  laid  down,  and  if  neces- 
sary they  must  be  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  rather  die  in  the  field  than  in  the  ditch." 

Cross-examination  continued. — Now,  I  ask  you,  do 
you  suggest  that  anybody  hearing  such  speeches  as 
those  would  consider  that  he  was  being  invited  to 
join  a  constitutional  agitation  ? — I  draw  a  very  strong 
distinction  between  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Davitt  and 
Malachi  O'Sullivan  ;  although  I  did  not  so  critically 
analyze  Davitt 's  speech  as  you  might  have  wished 
me,  yet  I  undoubtedly  listened  to  his  speeches  with 
more  attention  than  to  those  of  most  men}  but  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  suppose  I  paid  the  same  attention  to 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Malachi  O'Sullivan,  His  position 
was  entirely  a  different  one. 

What  do  you  mean  ?— O'Sullivan  shows  that  he  is  in 
a  different  position  by  his  speech,  when  he  talks 
about  the  means  by  which  the  tenant  farmers  are  to 
gain  their  rights  not  by  Parliamentary  agitation,  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  extracts,  by  physical 
force.  It  is  a  physical  force  speech.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  heard  him,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that 
1  paid  any  great  attention. 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  Malachi  O'Sul- 
livan was  present  at  any  other  meeting  at  which  you 
were  present  ? — I  cannot  recollect.  I  recollect  him 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Land  League  office,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  him. 
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Was  he  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Land  League  ? — 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  received  the  title  of 
assistant  secretarj.  He  may  have  assumed  it.  If  he 
ever  received  the  appointment,  I  did  not  know  it. 

How  long  was  he  in  the  employment  of  the  Land 
League  ? — I  think  he  left  soon  after  my  return  from 
America. 

The  President. — You  said  that  you  had  to  gJt  rid 
of  him.    From  what  position  did  you  get  rid  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Pamell. — From  the  position  of  clerk. 

Cross-examination  continued. — What  sort  of  a  clerk 
was  he  ? — He  was,  I  think,  the  only  clerk.  There 
was  only  a  small  organization  ;  in  fact  practically  no 
organization  existed,  except  in  Mayo. 

When  do  you  put  it  you  got  rid  of  Malachi 
O'SuUivan  ? — I  do  not  remember  ;  my  impression  is 
that  he  was  paid  oS  soon  after  my  return  from 
America,  but  Mr.  Davitt  will  be  able  to  speak  to  it. 

Did  he  not  remain  as  long  as  December,  1880  ? — He 
may  have  ;  I  had  not  the  same  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  office  that  Mr.  Davitt  had.  My  impression  is 
that  ho  waj  dismissed  soon  after  my  return  from 
America,  before  the  Land  League  assumed  the  propor- 
tions which  it  afterwards  did.  He  was  a  good-natured, 
honest  creature,  but  quite  unfit  for  a  position  of 
responsibility. 

Do  you  know  how  many  times  this  good-natured 
honest  creature  advocated  physical  force  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge. 

May  I  take  it  that  you  did  not  take  any  part  in 
other  meetings,  except  the  Westport  meeting,  in  that 
year  ? — 1  think  not. 

Now,  you  went  out  to  America,  and  on  the  way  you 
were  introduced  to  Mr.  Ives.  No  doubt  you  remember 
your  answer  of  yesterday  on  the  subject.  You  re- 
member that  his  cross-examination  was  postponed,  and 
that  he  came  back  again.  Have  you  ever,  until 
yesterday,  directly  or  indirectly  qualified  the 
passage  with  regard  to  the  secret  and  open  move- 
ments which  I  have  read  ? — No,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  the  passage  as  it  stands  ;  every  Irishman  under- 
stands the  reference  perfectly. 

I  put  this  to  you,  answer  carefully,  did  not  Mr.  Ives 
submit  his  written  memoranda  to  you  on  board  ship? — 
His  evidence  was  perfectly  correct  in  that  respect  as 
well  as  others. 

Did  you  not  take  it  away  and,  together  with  Mr. 
Dillon,  alter  it  and  then  give  it  him  back  '/ — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  never  found  fault  with  that  interview.  I 
think  it  is  a  much  better  interview  than  I  could  give 
myself  if  I  dictated  it  to  a  shorthand  writer.  The 
language  is  better.     I  do  not  desire  to  qualify  it. 

Was  it  not  published  in  the  Xfew  York  Herald  as  it 
left  yotu:  hands  ? — I  think  so. 

I  must  askyou  whether.either  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  writing  or  speech  in  America,  with  the  exception 
of  the  qualification  to  which  yon  referred  yesterday, 
you  ever  corrected  the  impression  as  to  your  attitude 
to  the  open  and  secret   movement  F — X   have   already 


answered  that  question  five  minutes  ago,  that  I  had  no 
desire  to  do  so. 

Whom  did  you  first  meet  when  you  got  to  America  f 
Did  you  meet  Mr.  John  Devoy  ? — I  think  we  were  met 
by  Mr.  John  Devoy.  That  was  not  exactly  in  America, 
but  on  board  the  steamer.  Mr.  John  Devoy  boarded 
as  correspondent  in  the  employment  of  the  New  York 
Berald  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  latest  new  i 
for  his  employers. 

Whatever  his  purpose,  did  yon  not  see  him  re- 
peatedly in  America  f — Kepeatedly. 

You  knew  him  to  be  a  Fenian  ? — I  knew  he  had  beer 
connected  with  the  old  physical  force  movement,  and 
had  su£ered  for  it. 

Can  you  point  out  any  single  utterance  of  his  in 
English  or  American  papers  in  which  he  abandoned  the 
physical  force  moTtement  ? — I  have  not  studied  Mr. 
John  Devoy's  utterances. 

Can  you  give  me  any  utterance  of  John  Devoy,  either 
in  English  or  American  papers  either  in  1879  or  after- 
wards, indicating  that  he  had  abandoned  the  physical 
force  idea  ? — I  do  not  think  he  made  any  reference  to 
it  ;  certainly  none  that  I  know  of. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  J.  J.  Breslin  ? — I  think  so  ;  it  il 
almost  certain  I  do. 

Was  he  a  Fenian? — He  was  in  the  old  physical  force 
movement. 

Do  you  suggest  that  you  thought  the  Fenian  move- 
ment in  America  had  ceased  to  exist  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  thought  much  about  it.  At  the  time  of  my 
going  to  America  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  people  in 
America  did  not  take  any  interest  at  air  in  politics. 
At  that  time  I  believe  the  revolutionary  physical 
force  party,  which  was  limited  in  numbers,  was 
most  interested. 

With  reference  to  the  persons  whose  names  I  have 
put  to  you  who  had  been  Fenians  or  previously  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  movement,  was  there  any  one 
of  them  who  by  speech  or  writing  had  to  your  then 
knowledge  abandoned  the  secret  Fenian  movement  ?— 
I  did  not  study  their  speeches.     I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  they 
had  abandoned  the  Fenian  movement  ? — I  had  no  time 
to  make  inquiries.  I  was  travelling  night  and  day 
almost. 

Did  you  see  J.  Finerty  ? — Yes,  at  Chicago  and  New 
York.  I  think  be  came  with  a  Mr,  Stone,  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  at  Chicago,  to  invite  us  to  address  a 
meeting.  That  was  the  only  business  on  which  I  saw 
him. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  Finerty  was  a  Fenian  ? — I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  not. 

Have  you  any  utterances  of  Mr.  Finerty  to  support 
your  statement  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan  ■ 
na-Grael  P — I  do  not  think  he  made  utterances  while  I 
was  there. 

You  saw  W.  J.  Hynes  ? — I  do  not  recollect ;  bntpro- 
bably  I  did  see  him,a$  he  was  one  of  the  leading  Irish 
politicians  of  Chicago, 
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Did  you  see  Alexander  SuUiyan  ? — Yes,  I  saw  him 
and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities. 
Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 
Do  you  really  represent  that  ?— With  regard  to 
Sullivan  I  wish  to  answer  your  question  fairly.  I  had 
no  idea  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Qael  or  the 
Fenian  body  until  I  heard  Mr.  Beach's  evidence.  If  I 
had  known  that  Mr.  Sullivan  was  connected,  as  it  is 
alleged  he  was  connected,  with  it,  I  should  not  have 
agreed  to  his  being  president  of  the  National  League 
in  America. 

Did  you  see  Dr.  William  Carroll  ? — Yes. 
Did  he  belong  to  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— Not  so 
far  as  I  knew  before  my  tour.  Before  my  tour  was  over 
I  knew  he  was".  I  met  him  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
my  tonr.  I  found  ont  that  he  was  a  member  probably 
a  fortnight  before  he  left.  I 'heard  that  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  physical  force  section,  or  the 
Clan-na-Gael.  I  do  not  know  that  I  definitely  heard 
he  was  a  member  of  the  association. 

Whom  did  you  hear  it  from  ?^I  cannot  say.  In  con- 
versation, I  think,  with  some  one  who  was  hostile  to 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

When  you  learned  that  he  was  did  yon  do  anything 
to  cut  your  connexion  with  him  ? — Not  at  all.  I 
learnt  of  him  that  he  had  physical  force  views,  revo- 
lationary  views.  Dr.  Carroll  belonged  to  a  section  of 
men  who  believed  that  physical  force  was  the  only 
way  Ireland  could  be  benefited.  There  is  a  difference 
between  being  of  a  section  of  men  of  certain  ideas  and 
belonging  to  an  association.  Dr.  Carroll  was  one  of 
the  men  to  whom  I  sent  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  New  York,  and,  unfortunately,  he  would 
not  go  into  the  movement  and  left  it. 

Do  you  remember  J.  D.  Carroll  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
him. 

I  will  give  you  the  ijames  of  those  who  are  alleged 
in  the  Irish  World  to  be  those  who  received  you. — 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  what  the  Irish  World  says. 
I  go  by  the  reports  of  the  New  York  daily  newspapers. 
I  was  received  by  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Develin,  representing 
300  citizens  of  New  York.  I  do  not  recollect  J. 
Gallagher  at  all. 

Did  you  see  Prendergast  ? — There  was  a  reception 
committee  of  about  300.  About  100  came  on  the 
steamer.  I  could  not  come  into  contact  with  all 
those  personally  or  recollect  all  their  names. 

I  have  given  you  the  names  of  some  prominent 
Nationalists  ? — Yes,  I  recognize  the  names  of  Mr. 
Devoy  and  Dr.  Carroll  as  being  prominent 
Nationalists. 

Did  I  understacd  you  to  say  that  you  had  not  at 
this  time  of  your  leaving  Ireland  any  knowledge  of 
what  these  people  were  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  organization. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  Clan-na-Qael  before  you  left  ? — 
Not  before  I  left  Ireland.  I  heard  of  it  for  the  first 
time  in  my  tour  in  America.  Just  before  I  left 
America  I  heard  of  it  as  a  secret  society,  correspond- 
ing with  the  I.  K.  B.  of  Ireland,  and   that   it   was  a 


mischievous   body.      I    heard  it  from  an  opponent  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael. 

Had  there  not  appeared,  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the 
Freeman  of  the  17th  of  October,  1879— that  is  to  say, 
a  few  days  after  the  formation  of  the  Land  League, 
and  immediately  preceding  your  visit  to  America — a 
manifesto  to  Ireland  signed  by  these  very  people  , 
whom  I  have  been  asking  you  about,  Dr.  William 
Carroll,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John  J.Breslin,  Thomas 
F.  Burke,  James  Eeynolds,  and  John  Devoy  ?— I  think 
it  very  possible. 

Did  you  see  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  ?— I  must  have 
seen  him. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ?— He  was  a  man  highly  thought  of 
in  America. 

Answer  my  question.  Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — I  say  that 
he  was  a  man  highly  thought  of  among  the  Irish 
people  in  America.  He  had  undoubtedly  been  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  movement  in  old  times,  and , 
like  Mr.  Davitt,  had  suffered  for  that  connexion. 

Had  you  any  doubt  that  Thomas  Clarke  Luby  was  a 
member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Or  that  he  was  attached  to  the  physical  force  sec- 
tion ? — He  would  probably  be  a  physical  force  man  at 
that  time,  undoubtedly. 

T.  F.  Burke  ? — I  should  think  he  would  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  physical  force  section. 

James  Reynolds  ? — I  do  not  know  Eeynolds. 
Augostin  Ford  is,  I  think,  Austin  Ford.  I  think  he  is 
cousin  to  Patrick  Ford. 

Yon  have  stated  to-day  in  cormexion  with  the  Skir- 
mishing Fund  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  before  you 
went  to  America  ? — That  is  apparent  by  the  date. 

Were  those  persons  whose  names  I  hftve  given  you, 
William  Carroll,  Thomas  Clarke  Luby,  John  J. 
Breslin,  Thomas  F,  Burke,  James  Eeynolds,  and 
John  Devoy,  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  have 
no  knowledge.  I  should  think  it  very  likely  they  were. 

I  will  read  you  an  address  to  the  Irish  people  of  the 
United  States  publishedin  the  Freeman's  Journal,  No- 
vember 1,  1879,signed  by  the  persons  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Attoknet-Genkeal  then  read  a  manifesto  call- 
ing for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Nationalists  in  face  of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
affairs  inlreland,and  stating  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  serious  preparation  for  the  stem  work  that  was 
before  them. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  National  Fund  is  the 
same  as  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — I  do  not  know  the 
distinction  between  them. 

Do  I  imderstand  that  you  do  not  know  perfectly 
well,  from  the  actual  records  and  statements  made 
and  put  in,  if  true,  signed  by  these  people — Patrick 
Ford  among  them — that  the  National  Fund  and  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  are  the  same  'i — No,  I  have  not 
followed. that.  It  may  be  so.  It  is  a  matter  I  have 
no  information  about. 

Mr.  Eeid. — Nor  does  it  appear. 

The   Attosnby-GenbbaIi.— I   will   demonstrate   it 
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«ome  way  or  other.    The   learned    counsel  then   con- 
tinued reading  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  ASQUITH. — I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt,  my  Lords, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  your  Lordships  whetherenough 
of  Hhis  has  not  been  read. 

The  FBE3IDENT. — I  should  like  to  ask  to  what  ques- 
tion is  this  an  introduction  ?    (Some  laughter.) 

The  Attoemey-Gbnebal.— I  do  not  wish  to  read  the 
whole  of  it,  my  Lords,  but  my  learned  friends  have  so 
invariably  objected  to  my  reading  a  part  of  a  docu- 
ment that  I  thought  I  had  better  read  it. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  I  understand  yon 
to  say,  Mr.  Famell,  that  you  never  saw  that  ? — I  never 
saw  or  heard  of  the  document. 

Do  you  represent ,  before  my  Lords  that  you,  going 
over  to  America,  negotiating  with  these  people  and 
arranging  with  these  people, had  no  knowledge  at  .all  of 
this  elaborate  pronunciamiento,  which  appeared  in  the 
Freeman's  JournoJ  of  Novemberl  ?— Not  the  slightest. 
You  never  heard  of  it  from  anybody  ? — Never. 
And  you  never  made  any  inquiries  respecting  the 
attitude  of  those  men  whom  yoii  knew  to  be  physical 
force  men  ? — My  view,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  it, 
with  regard  to  joining  the  Land  League  by  men  like 
Mr.  Devoy  and  men  like  Mr.  Carroll  and  others  was 
that  the  Land  League  was  to  be  open  to  all,  and  that 
it  was  not  my  duty  to  forbid  any  man  entering  the 
new  organization  on  account  of  his  past  history  or  his 
views  as  to  how  Ireland  might  be  benefited. 
,  Your  view.then,  is  that  youthoiightit  consistent  with 
your  advocacy  of  the  new  movement  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions as  to  the  antecedents  and  history  of  prominent 
people  who  sought  to  join  it? — I  wished  the  Land 
League  to  be  a  movement  of  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
people  in  America.  I  was  quite  willing  that  the  men 
who  had  held  those  views  should  have  that  position  in 
the  movement  to  which  their  numbers  and  characters 
entitled  them. 

Did  you  say  one  word  in  America  indicating  that 
you  either  believed  or  thought  that  the  physical  force 
following  had  abandoned  their  programme  ? — That  was 
not  a  matter  that  was  brought  before  me. 

Answer  my  question,  if  yon  please.  Did  yon  say  one 
word  indicating  that  opinion,  or  urging  the  people  to 
abandon  the  physical  force  movement  ? — No  ;  I  be- 
lieved that  the  attitude  of  men  who  had  held  these 
views  was  that  they  were  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial 
to  the  constitutional  movement  and  to  accept  loyally 
the  result,  if  it  succeeded. 

Were  not  many  of  these  men  actually  on  the  com- 
mittee you  left  to  form  the  Land  League  of  America 
when  you  returned  to  England  in  March,  1880  ?— Un- 
doubtedly some  of ,  those  men  were  on  that  committee, 
Who,  I  believed,  or  supposed,  or  was  informed,  were 
men  who  held,  or  had  held,  physical  force  views, 
but  without  reference  to  the  organization. 

What  was  the  total  number  of  the  committee  you 
actually  appointed  ?— I  think  it  has  been  handed  in.    1 
cannot  at  all  recollect  just  now.  • 
Do   you  remember,   now,    how  many  of  those  who 


formed  the  committee  which  was  to  frame  the  Land 
League  of  America  after  your  departure  had  been  pro- 
minent physical  force  men  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  if  I  saw  the  list  of  names. 

Which  of  the  seven  were  to  be  representative  of  the 
sentiment  of  America  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  carry  it 
all  in  my  mind.  (To  the  Court.)  Before  we  leave 
this  subject,  I  should  like  to  explain,  my  Lords,  that 
with  regard  to  the  adhesion — the  question  as  to  whether 
I  ought  to  have  forbidden  these  men  to  enter  our 
movenjent,  I  have  always  thought  that  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  there  had  been  much  justification  for  the 
views  they  had  taken  np  from  time  to  time — ^particu- 
larly their  view  as  regards  the  inutility  of  Parliamen- 
tary action  ;  and  I  should  have  considered  it  an  un- 
reasonable course  on  my  part  to  pursue  on  the  thres- 
hold of  our  new  movement,  when  the  [movement  was 
yet  untried,  to  make  these  men  abandon  their  views 
and  accept  unhesitatingly  my  views,  and  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  constitutional  movement  in  their  face, 
unless  they  agreed  to  forego  definitely  and  make  public 
declarations  definitely  against  any  contingent  recur- 
rence to  physical  force  hereafter. 

Does  it  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Pamell,  thatsj^eecbes  in< 
citing  the  people  to  get  rid  of  the  landlord  garrison 
in  Ireland  pointed  in  that  direction — the  paving  the 
way  to  independence  and  separation  ? — I  do  not  think 
the  words  bear  the  interpretation  you  put  upon  them. 

Does  it  occur  to  you  that  inciting  the  people  to 
get  rid  of  the  landlord  garrison  as  being  the  removal 
of  a  barrier  to  national  independence  pointed  in  the 
same  direction  *— I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  not  what 
the  leaders  held,  I  am  snre. 

Now,  you  suggested  yesterday  that  you  never  thought 
or  said  anything  like  the  concluding  words  attributed 
to  you  in  the  Cincinnati  speech  ? — I  should  like  you 
to  read  the  answer  I  gave. 

Very  well.    Question  58,420  : — 

' '  There  is  a  sentence  in  this  speech  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called — '  None  of  us,  whether  we  are 
in  America  or  Ireland,  or  wherever  we  may  be,  will  be 
satisfied  until  we  have  destroyed  the  last  link  which 
keeps  Ireland  bound  to  England.'  Did  you  use  that 
language  ? — I  think  it  is  exceedingly  improbable,  but 
I  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  undertake  to  say  that 
I  did  not  use  it.  I  do  not  believe  1  did  use  it.  It 
was  very  unlike  anything  else  that  I  said  in 
America 

"  You  have  examined  the  reports  of  your  other 
speeches  during  the  whole  of  this  American  toxu:  ? — 
Yes.  That  sentence  is  entirely  opposed  to  anything 
I  have  ever  uttered  in  any  speech  during  my  life,  as 
far  as  I  know,  or  to  anything  which  I  have  ever 
thought  ;  and  if  I  did  use  those  words,  or  anything 
like  those  words,  I  should  say  they  must  have  been 
very  largely  qualified  with  other  matter." 
I  have  read  to  you  the  two  answers  you  gave,  and 
now  I  must  put  this  question  to  you  with  reference 
to  the  answer  that  those  words  were  different  to  any- 
thing you  have  ever  uttered  or  thought,  or  that  you 
never  nttered  anything  like  them — did  you  not  re- 
peatedly in  America  njake  speeches  practically  to  the 
same  effect  ? — No» 
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Do  you  now  allege  you  did  not  use  those  words  ? — 
My  answer  is  the  answer  I  gave  yesterday  ;  I  have 
nothing  to  add  and  nothing  to  retract. 

I  nnderstand  the  result  of  that  answer  to  be  that  you 
do  not  know  whether  you  used  those  words  or  not  ? — 
I  believe  I  did  not  use  them. 
But  you  are  not  sure  ? — I  cannot  be  sure. 
Have  you  noticed  that  in  the  Cincinnati,  Gazette  the 
first  part  of  the  report  is  practically  the  same  verbatim 
with  the  report  in  the  Irish  World  ?— I  think  it  is  the 
same  in  the  Irish  World  except  that  portion.  That 
portion  might  have  been  accidentally  introduced  out 
of  the  speech  of  somebody  else. 

Do  you  suggest  that  anybody  else  made  a  speech  to 
that  effect  ? — It  is  possible. 

Have  you  ever  given  that  explanation  before  ? — I 
have  never  spoken  about  this  matter  except  once  in 
the  House  •  of  Commons.  My  explanation'  ther^  is  on 
record,  and  it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  I  gave 
yesterday. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that,  but  I  will  not  argue  the 
matter  with  you.  I  shonld  just  like  to  read  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  speech  as  given  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  : — "  We  have  a  great  work  before  us.  Kill 
the  Irish  land  system,  and  when  that  comer-stone  of 
English  misgovernment  has  been  ground  to  powder  the 
way  is  paved  for  Ireland  to  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world."  Now  I  do  not  see  much  difference 
between  that  and  breaking  the  last  link  between 
Ireland  and  England. — Then  I  see  a  great  deal  of 
difference  indeed,  and  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  also  saw  a 
great  difference.     In  other  words  Mr.  Grattan's  views 

were 

The  President. — I  do  not  think  we  are  called 
upon  to  hear  Mr.  Urattan's  views.  * 

1  Mr.  Parnell. — I  only  desired  to  give  them  as  an  ex- 
planation of  my  view  of  Irish  independence,  which 
is,  that  it  is  quite  compatible  with  the  retention  of 
the  link  of  the  Crown. 

The  Attokney-Geneeal. — I  will  now  call  your 
attention  to  a  speech  of  yours  at  Cork  reported  in 
United  Ireland  of  October  8,  1881  (reading)  : — 

"  We  trust  that  we  stand  at  the  commencement  of 
a  movement  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient  industries 
of  Ireland.  Upon  many  times  in  our  history  has  such 
a  revival  been  attempted,  and  it  has  been  sought  to 
originate  these  movements  in  former  times  very  often, 
but  they  have  not  had  the  democracy  and  spirit  of  the 
people  to  sustain  them,  and  hence  their  failure.  But 
to-day  this  great  industrial  movement,  which  I  trust 
will  result  in  bringing  plenty  and  comfort  to  the 
home  of  every  Irishman,  is  supported  by  the  masses 
of  our  people,  is  based  for  its  support  upon  the 
affection  and  spirit  of  patriotism  in  Ireland.  We, 
then,  have  every  confidence  in  embarking  in  this 
movement  for  the  protection  of  Irish  industry,  that  it 
will  bo  a  success,  and  that,  although  we  cannot  have 
our  own  Parliament  to  protect  Irish  manufactures, 
we  shall  yet  be  able,  by  the  strong  force  of  our 
public  opinion,  to  give  the  preference  to  things  that 
are  made  in  Ireland  by  Irishmen.  A  happy  future  is, 
then,  before  us  if  yon  stand  together  like  men.  If 
you  refuse  to  allow  the  ranjrs  of  your   organization  to 


be  broken,  depend  upon  it  that  nothing  can  resist  your 
power,  and  that  by  the  spirit  of  order,and  the  abilities 
of  organization  and  association,  together  with  your 
obtaining  from  day  to  day,  you  will  convince  our 
rulers  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  them,  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  the  link  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
link  of  the  Crown  shall  be  the  only  link  between  the 
two  countries." 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  may  say  that  that  was  Grattan's 
view,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  Grattan's  loyalty 
was  impeached. 

The  Attoenbt-Geneeal.— I  believe  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  have  quoted  from  Emmet's  speech 
in  the  dock  and  not  from  a  speech  of  Grattan's.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  thai.  What  I  am  putting 
to  you  is  that  you  delivered  in  America  several  speeches 
to  the  same  effect  as  the  Cincinnati  speech  ? — Yes.  I 
think  that  the  speeches  I  delivered  were  fairly  similar 
in  character.  In  fact,  I  was  accused  in  the  New  York 
Scrald  of  making  the  same  speech  at  different  places. 
(Laughter.) 

I  am  putting  to  you  that  the  speeches  delivered  by 
you  in  America,  including  the  speech  containing  the 
"  last  link  "passage,  are  all  of  them  practically  to  the 
same  effect  ? — I  do  not  admit  that. 

Then  I  am  afraid  I  must  read  one  or  two  of  your 
speeches. 

The  PeesiCekt. — I  want  to  understand  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Parnell.  Do  you  mean  that  with  the  quali- 
fication which  you  have  given  as  to  the  "  last  link  " 
passage  you  delivered  similar  speeches  in  America  ? 
You  say  that  there  must  have  been  some  large  qualifi- 
cation of  that  passage  ? — Yes. 

The  Peesidemt.— Subject  to  that  reservation,  were 
the  other  speeches  similar  ? — I  do  not  recollect.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

The  Attobney-Gekebal.— I  will  indicate  the 
speeches  in  which  you  seem  to  me  to  take  a  view 
identically  similar.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
Brooklyn  speech  of  January  24,  1880  : — 

"  In  ord&  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  any  question  in 
Ireland  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  you  have  to 
make  it  a  burning  question.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  ad- 
mitted the  other  day,  when  speaking  at  Mid  Lothian, 
that  it  was  not  until  a  police-constable  had  been  shot 
at  Manchester  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  the 
Fenians,,  and  Clerkenwell  prison  blown  up,  that  the 
Irish  Church,  question  came  within  the  domain  of 
practical  English  politics.  He  admitted  in  that  way 
that  you  have  to  direct  English  public  opinion,  that  you 
have  to  act  upon  it  in  some  extraordinary  and  unusual 
way,  in  order  to  obtain  any  consideration  of  the  Irish 
Land  question." 

Then  you  go  on  to  refer  to  the  singular  patience  of  the 
people,  and  then  you  say  : — 

"  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  a  great  cause  like  this 
can  be  won  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  ;  but  the 
whole  tendency  up  to  this  time  has  been  toward  the 
restraining  of  useless  suffering,  and,  as  I  said  the  other 
day,  we  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  landlords  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  ;  for  if  the  people  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  as  they  were  in  1847— then  landlordism  was 
synonymous  with  eviction,  bilt  up  to  the  present  tirne 
there  have  been    no  evictions,     .    .    .    We   do   not 
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ask  you  to  send  armed  expeditions  over  to  Ireland. 
(A  voice. — That  is  what  we  would  like  to  do.)  I 
know  that  you  \yould  like  to  do  that  very  much.  I 
think  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  what  you 
would  like  to  do,  and  how  willing  you  will  be  to  help 
us  all.  But  we  ask  you  to  help  us  in  preventing 
the  people  who  have  taken  our  advice,  and  who  are 
exhibiting  an  attitude  of  devotion  which  has  never 
been  surpassed — what  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  help  us 
in  preventing  these  people  from  being  starved  to  death. 
That  you  can  do,  and  while  you  are  thus  helping  thesu 
people  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
you  are  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  charity  ;  and 
while  you  are  doing  thi\t  you  will  know  that  you  are 
engaged  in  assisting  in  breaking  down  a  system  which 
has  proved  the  ruin  dnd  destruction  of  Ireland.  This 
is  not  anew  enterprise  j  this  struggle  has  gone  on  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  is  bound  to  go  on  to  the  hitter 
end,  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  Irish  people  will 
insist  upon  having  the  land  of  Ireland  for  themselves, 
and  the  end  of  it  will  be  that  then  the  men  who  till 
the  soil  will  also  own  it.  The  high  heart  of  our 
country  remains  unquelled  ;  the  will  and  the  courage 
of  our  race  are  anquenched,and  they  are  strengthened 
by  the  spectacle  and  the  line  estate  and  by  the 
great  power  of  our  people  in  this  free  land.  I 
feel  very  confident  that  the  day  is  very  near  at  hand 
when  we  shall  have  struck  the  first  blow,  the  first 
vital  blow,  at  the  land  system  as  it  now  exists  in 
Ireland,  and  when  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step 
to  obtain  for  Ireland  that  right  to  nationhood  for 
which  she  has  struggled  so  long  and  so  well." 
Is  that  a  fair  report  of  your  speech  ? — I  think  so. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  speech  is  different  in  sub- 
etance  from  the  "  last  link  "  speech  ?— Undoubtedly 
it  is.  I  have  already  explained  to  your  Lord- 
shins  

The  President. — I  understand  perfeeUy. 

The  ATTORNEr-GENEKAL. — I  will  next  read  the 
speech  delivered  at  Lynn,  on  January  31,  1880,  and 
reported  in  the  7rt«7i  World  : — 

' '  Without  waiting  for  agitation  the  English  land- 
lords reduced  their  rents.  We  attempt  to  improve  the 
condition  of  afcairs,  and  are  called  Communists  and 
land-robbers.  In  France  the  Revolution  swept  away 
the  landlords  without  a  penny's  compensation.  Perhaps, 
if  the  Irish  landlords  do  not  heed  the  lesson,  another 
revolution  may  sweep  them  away. 

"  They  are  a  defenceless  people  in  Ireland.  The 
right  to  carry  arms  is  denied,  and  that  birthright  of 
every  freeman  is  punished  in  Ireland  with  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  A  large  body  of  constabulary  is 
employed  with  30,000  soldiers,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  Ireland  will  have  a  chance.  When  she  is  at  war 
and  beaten  to  her  knees,the  idea  of  the  Irish  National- 
ists may  be  realized." 

Now,  does  it  or  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  that  is 
ft  speech  in  favour  of  complete  separation  ? — No,  it 
does  not.  I  must  explain  that  in  that  speech  I  used 
the  expression  "  Irish  Nationalists  "  in  its  broader 
jsensc,  as  we  use  it  to-day. 

But  the  older  Irish  Nationalists  were  physical  force 
men  ? — Yea. 

Well,  listen  to  this  : — "  When  she  is  at  war  and 
beaten  to  her  knees,  the  idea  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
maybe    realized."    Would  not  99  out  of  100  persons 


understand  that  to  mean  that  a  time  had  come,orwould 
come,  when  the  soldiers  and  constabulary  in  Ire- 
land would  not  be  able  to  prevent  a  rising  ? — 
Well,  I  think  that  your  interpretation  of  the  close 
of  that  speech  is  much  more  correct  than  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  other  speech.  It  looks  like  a  con- 
tingent direction  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  another 
method  of  settling  the  Irish  question  by  an  appeal  to 
arms  if  our  constitutional  method  should  fail.  But  I 
do  not  recognize  the  speech. 

Do  you  remember  the  celebrated  occasion  at  Troy, 
when  a  gentleman  came  forward  and  offered  you  five 
dollars  for  bread  and  20  dollars  for  lead  ? — Yes. 

You  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refuse  the  20 
dollars  for  lead  ? — I  was  very  glad  to  get  the  money, 
but  not  f  pr  lead. 

In  your  presence,  then,  at  Troy  a  man  offered  five 
dollars  for  bread  and  20  for  lead  ? — That  was  the  ex- 
pression used. 

You  understood  that  to  mean  that  some  one  in 
the  audience  was  ready  to  subscribe  five  dollars  for 
charity  and  20  dollars  for  fighting  purposes  ? — Not  a  bit 
of  it.  1  understood  that  he  was  ready  to  subscribe  five 
dollars  to  our  charitable  fund  and  20  dollars  in  sup- 
port of  the  Land  League  movement. 

Then  did  you  think  it  a  fair  description  of  your 
agitation  to  call  it  "  lead  "? — No  ;  I  did  not  think  it 
was. 

Why  do  you  think  the  gentleman  meant  the  Land 
League  by  "lead"? — Because  if  he  had  not  he  would 
not  have  given  the  money  to  me. 

Do  you  represent  that  a  public  offer  of  20  dollars 
for  lead  in  support  of  your  agitation  and  an  accept- 
ance of  the  sum  on  your  side  would  be  understood  as  a 
repudiation  of  physical  force  opinions? — At  the  begin- 
ning of  my  meetings  in  America  I  had  declared  that  I 
would  not  receive  one  cent  for  arms  or  for  any  >in- 
constitutioual  or  illegal  movement. 

Is  the  speech  containing  that  declaration  reported  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  ^t  was  reported  in  all  the  New  York 
papers  and  in  the  Irish  World.  Having  made  that 
declaration  at  the  outset  of  my  tour,  and  having  said 
subsequently  nothing  inconsistent  withthatdeclaration, 
I  consider  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  have  oilered 
me  20  dollars  believing  that  the  money  would  be  used 
for  the  very  purposes  which  I  had  repudiated.  The 
offer  was  not  altogether  public.  The  way  in  which 
these  contributions  were  received  was  this  : — A  file  of 
people  walked  past  the  chair  and  contributors  said 
"  Here  are  so  many  dollars  for  Ireland." 

But  that  is  not  exactly  what  occurred  according  to 
the  report,  which  says  : — 

"  Mr.  Townsend,  after  resolutions  were  passed, 
called  upon  some  one  '  to  open  the  ball '  in  the  way 
of  subscriptions.  The  call  was  answered  by  Michael 
Kennedy,  who  sang  out,  '  Five  dollars  for  bread  and 
twenty  for  lead,'  a  sentiment  that  was  received  with 
applause,  and  was  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  such  as  the  Bobert  Emmet  Association,  which 
subscribed  S200  for  relief  purposes  and  $200  for  agi- 
tation purposes.    Bev.  J.  F.  Lowry,  of  Cohoes,  in  sub- 
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scribing  ?50,  gave  it  as  a  distinct  gift  to  carry  on  a 
political  movement.  Eev.  Father  Powers,  of  Cohoes, 
subscribed  $100,  and  Mr.  Parnell  jokingly  remarked,  as 
it  was  announced,  that  Father  Powers  regretted  being 
opposed  to  him  (Parnell)  on  the  emigration  question. 
Father  Powers  favoured  emigration,  but  it  was  the 
emigration  of  the  landlords." 

Now, do  you  not  know  that  that  speech  about  lead  was 
repeatedly  quoted  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  construction 
put  upon  it  was  that  the  subscription  was  for  physical 
force  measures  7 — By  jour  side  it  was  quoted,  I  know. 
(Laughter.) 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  my  side  ? — The  Tory  party. 

Give  me  a  name  7—Tahe  Daily  Express,toT  example. 

Did  not  Boyton,  the  Land  League  organizer,  quote 
the  speech  as  meaning  what  I  have  indicated  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  he  did. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  has  been  proved  already  in 
this  case  ? — I  do  not.  The  only  use  made  of  the  speech 
in  that  sense  was  when  Mr.  O'Hanlon  tried  to  break  up 
our  meeting  in  the  Rotunda.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
newspaper  next  day  wanting  to  know  what  I  had  done 
with  these  20  dollars. 

And  suggesting  that  the  money  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  physical  force  party  for  the  purchase  of  lead? — Yes  ; 
he  thought  that  I  was  misappropriating  it.    (Laughter.) 

When  that  observation  was  made  by  Michael  Ken- 
nedy and  received  with  applause  you  made  no  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  remove  misapprehension  ? — He  merely 
passed  the  chair  and  said — "  Here  are  five  dollars  for 
bread  and  20  for  lead."- 

Do  you  remember  making  a  speech  at  Fittsborgh  ?— 
Yes. 

It  is  reported  in  the  Irish  World,  February  28, 
1880.  It  begins: — "This  great  movement  is  more  of 
a.  revolution  than  anything  else." — Yes  ;  it  has 
effected  a  revolution. 

Yon  proceed : — "And  it  will  go  on  until  the  last 
relics  of  the  Feudal  Land  Tenure  are  swept  away.  Up 
to  the  present  it  has  been  a  bloodless  contest,  if  we 
except  the  blood  of  the  innocent  women  of  Co'nne- 
mara." — Yes,  I  referred  to  the  people  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  police  in  Connemara. 

Then  you  go  on  "  .  .  .  The  attempt  of  the  land- 
lords to  make  capital  out  of  you  has  failed.  They 
have  given  nothing .  (A  voice. — The  Queen  for  instance . ) 
The  Queen  has  given  just  half  a  day's  salary.  ,  .  . 
We  have  also  demonstrated  that  the  Irish  people 
will  not  die  in  secret  while  the  nobility,  and  even  the 

Queen,  look  on  calmly  with  folded  arms If 

the  offer  we  make  to  pay  for  lands  held  by  fraud  and 
bloodshed  is  not  accepted,  the  day  will  come  whenthey 
will  strike  a  worse  bargain.  We  have  contended  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  reform  than  to  fight  for  it,  but  as 
an  Irishman  I  believe  in  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  whether  they  are  to 
get  it  by  buying  it  to-day  or  getting  it  byfqrceof  arms 

to-morrow,  it's  no  difference  to  me Whgn 

we  have  disposed  of  this  Land  Question  we  will  have 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Ireland's  prosperity,  and 
she  will  soon   thereafter  take   her  place  among   the 


ns^tions  of  the  world." — That  is  a  report  I  shonld  like' 
to  verify. 

If  that  be  a  correct  representation  of  what  you  ?aid, 
do  you  maintain  that  the  speech  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  being  in  favour  of  physical  force  if  necessity 
should  arise  ?— I  think  the  expression  "  I  believe  in 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  and 
whether  they  are  to  get  it  by  buying  it  to-day  or  by 
force  of  arms  to-morrow,  it  is  no  difference  to  me," 
affords  some  ground  for  the  Attorney-General's 
stricture.  I  should  like,  however,  to  see  a  report 
in  the  local  newspaper. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  Ireland  at  meet- 
ings at  which  Fenians  have  been  present  yon  have 
not  *lso  spoken  about  achieving  independence  by 
force  should  opportunity  arise  ? — I  should  not  like  to 
answer  a  general  question  of  that  kind  without  having 
first  seen  the  speeches  referred  to. 

The  Attoenby-GenEeai,.— I  will  select  the 
speeches  and  produce  them  to-morrow  morning. 

At  tMs  point  the  Commissioners  adjourned,  it  being 
4  o'clock.  

THURSDAY,  MAY  2. 

The  Special  Commission  held  their  73d  sitting  to- 
day at  half-past  10  o'clock  in  No.  1  Probate  Court 
of  the  Boyal  Courts  of  Justice. 

On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats,  the  Attor- 
ney-General resumed  his  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Parnell. 

The  Attqeney-Genekal.— My  Lords,  I  am  desirous 
of  putting  some  questions  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  of 
the  witnesses  upon  the  Government  re'turns  of  eviction 
and  outrage,  which  I  Jiave  had  looked  ont  in  conse- 
quence of  statements  made  in  the  course  of  this  case. 
I  h^ve  had  this  tabulated  statement  prepared  ;  and  I 
propose  to  hand  to  my  learned  friends  copies  of  the 
tabulated  statement,  in  order  to  save  time.  I  may  say 
that  in  every  case,  my  Lords,  the  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Government  returns  which  were  presented  to 
Parliament. 

Sir  C.  KtrssBLL. — ^Any  course,  my  Lords,  which  will 
save  time  of  course  we  ^hall  he  very  glad  to  pursue. 
Mr.  Keid  asked  for  these  statistics  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Attqenet-Geneeai.— They  are  no  more  acces- 
sible to  one  side  than  to  the  other.  They  are  as 
accessible  to  Mr.  Eeid  as  to  us. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Eeid. — I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeai,.— Mr.  Parnell,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  go  back  to  anything  I  asked 
yon  yesterday,  but,  with  reference  to  the  celebrated 
"  last;  link  "  speech  at  Chicago, are  you  aware  that  in 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  speech  it  was  reported  verbatim  as  in  the 
Irish  World  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  that. 

And  the  name  of  the  reporter  is  given,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Screago  ? — No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

It  was  February  21,  1880,  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial Qaseite  ? — The  only  newspaper  I  have  seen  is 
the  one  which  you  have  already  tef erred  to. 
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I  would  have  put  that  to  you  yesterday,  but  I  had 
not  got  the  information  before.  You  stated  yesterday 
that  you  never  knew  Mr.  Joseph  Nolan,  the  member 
for  Louth,  till  the  year  1885  9— Yes. 

Are  you  clear  about  that  ? — Quite  clear  about  that. 

Was  Mr.  Nolan  a  Fenian  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  pledge  your  word,  Sir,  that  you  did  not 
know  Mr.  Nolan  was  a  Fenian  ?— I  do  not  know  ;  he 
never  told  me  so. 

I  did  not  say  he  told  you  so.  Do  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  had  no  impression  or  belief  one  way 
or  the  other  that  he  was  a  Fenian  ?— I  had  cer- 
tainly an  impression  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
physical  force  party  in  the  old  times. 

I  do  not  mind  adopting  your  phrase.  By  connexion 
with  the  physical  force  party  you  mean  a  Fenian  ? — 
Yes  ;    that  is  what  they  were  called. 

Very  well  ;  I  will  adopt  either  form  of  expression 
provided  it  is  understood.  When  did  you  first  know 
of  Mr.  Nolan  being  connected  with  the  physica,!  force 
party  ? — As  I  have  already  told  you,  I  have  never 
known  of  it.  I  have'  heard  it  spoken  of  in  a  gossiping 
way  among  members  of  the  party. 

When  did  you  first  hear  it  spoken  of  in  a  gossip- 
ing way  among  members  of  the  party  ? — I  should  think 
about  the  time  when  the  question  arose  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Do  you  mean  last  year  ? — That  was)last  year. 

That  is  to  say,  when  the  question  came  up  before 
the  Select  Committee  about  the  introduction  of  some 
strangers  to  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  believed 
to  be  dynamitards  ? — There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  Mr.  Nolan  at  that  time. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  impress  itself 
upon  you,  I  may  take  it  that  the  introduction  of 
those  men,  Melville  and  Harkins,  did  create  a  good 
deal  of  stir,  and  it  was  then  that  you  first  heard  that 
Mr,  Nolan  was  connected  with  the  physical  force 
party  ? — Yes. 

You  had  no  reason  at  all  for  getting  introductions 
from  Mr.  Nolan  to  friends  in  America,  except,  I  sup- 
pose, that  by  accident  he  happened  to  know  members 
of  the  physical  force  party  ? — I  had  no  reason  to  get 
introductions.  I  never  did  receive  any  introductions 
from  Mr.  Nolan  to  friends  in  America.  He  told  me 
at  the  time  of  the  Louth  election  that  he  had  written 
out  to  friends  of  his  asking  them  to  receive  me. 
What  friends  ? — He  never  mentioned  the  names. 
Except  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Nolan's  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  force  party  and  its  leading  members, 
can  you  suggest  any  section  with  wliom  Mr.  Nolan 
could  communicate  in  America,  in  connexion  with  your 
reception  ? — I  do  not  assume  that  he  communicated 
with  any  section,  I  presume  he  communicated  with 
his  own  personal  friends. 

Can  you  suggest  any  introductions  which  would  be 
of  service  to  you  and  your  scheme  or  project  at  that 
time,  except  in  relation  to  the  members  of  the 
physical  force  party  ?— I  will  allow  you  to  assume,  if 
jou  desire  to  do  so,  that  he  may  have  communicated 


among  others  with  men  of  that  description,  but  I  have 
no  particular  knowledge. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  my  being  allowed  to  assume 
anything.  I  am,  in  my  dutyj  asking  you  certain  ques- 
tions. I  put  it  to  you  again.  Can  you  suggest  any 
otljer  persons,  or  class  of  persons,  to  whom  Mr,  Nolan 
could  write,  ptljer  than  the  physical  force  section  ?— 
Certainly  ;  he  might  have  written  to  many  people  not 
connected  with  the  physical  force  party, 

Very  well,  I  am  now  referring  to  your  own  speech 
of  December  5,  1885,  This  is  more  than  two  years 
before  the-  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (Beadi 
ing)  "  I  wish  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
convention— Mr,  Nolan."  What  was  the  convention 
which  had  chosen  Wr.  J^olan  ?— I  think  that  which 
was  held  at  Drogheda, 

Were  yqu  the  president  of  it  ? — No. 

Had  you  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I  sunamoned  it. 
My  impression  is  that  I  did  not  suggest  the  names  of 
anybody  tp  any  convention  during  the  election. 

Were  you  at  the  convention  ? — No  ;  I  was  not  ;  but 
Mr.  Nolan  was  undoubtedly  the  representative'  of  our 
party  and  the  person  we  wished  to  have  elected. 

Did  any  person  represent  you  at  the  convention  ? — I 
should  think  so  ;  probably  one  or  two  members  of 
Parliament. 

(Reading)  "  I  wish  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  choice 
of  the  convention — Mr.  Nolan,  Those  who  know  him 
best  know  that  in  days  gone  past  when  there  was 
danger  to  life  and  liberty  to  be  faced  he  did  not 
shrink  that  danger."  Did  not  that  refer  to  Fenianism? 
— It  undoubtedly  must  have  referred  to  Fenianism. 

Have  you  any  doubt  now  that  you  knew  in  1885  that 
he  was  a  Fenian  ? — I  must  have  heard  of  it. 

(Reading)  "He  is  a  man  who  has  come  from  a 
neighbouring  county,  and  he  is  well  known  among 
you.  I,  myself,  and  the  great  movement  of  the  Land 
League  which  we  formedsome  years  ago,  and  in  which 
we  were  not  helped  by  Mr.  Philip  Callan,  however 
much  we  may  have  been  impeded,  was  under  consider- 
able obligation  to  Mr.  Nolan  when  I  went  to  America. 
In  that  year  Mr.  Nolan  wrote  out  to  friends  in 
America  and  got  them  to  give  me  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  wherever  I  went,  I  found  no  stronger  or  more 
true  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than  the  men  whose 
sympathy  and  support  Mr.  Nolan  had  enlisted  for  the 
great  movement."  Mr.  Parnell,  did  you  mean  that  to 
be  understood  by  your  hearers  as  being  persons  inte-< 
rested  in  the  physical  force  movement  or  not  P — Prob- 
ably it  was  capable  of  that  interpretation. 

Can  you  suggest  any  other  interpretation  which, 
spoken  to  an  audience,  addressed  to  such  a  meeting  as 
that,  would  have  been  put  upon  it  ? — It  might  have 
been  so  takeu  by  some  of  the  audience  and  in  different 
ways  by  the  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Farnell,  do  yon  suggest,  Sir,  that  any 
person  hearing  that  speech  would  take  it  in  any  othei 
sense  iiism  tbat  Hi.  Nolan  had  introduced  you  to  per* 
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sons  with  whom  he  had  connesiou  because  of  his  pre- 
vioos  connezion  with  the  Fenian  party  ? — I  certainly 
think  so.  I  think  that  oaght  to  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  previous  sentence. 

I  hare  read  every  word  as  it  was  delivered.  Do 
you  know,  in  fact,  any  person  now  who  you  will 
pledge  your  word  or  your  recollection  was  written 
to  by  Mr.  Nolan  other  than  members  of  the  physical 
force  party  ? — I  do  not  know  anybody  who  was  written 
to  by  Mr.  Nolan, 

What  do  you  mean  by  ' '  wrote  out  to  friends  in 
America  and  got  them  to  give  me  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  "  ?— He  told  me  he  did. 

What  did  you  mean  when  you  said,  "  I  found  no 
stronger  or  more  true  men  to  stand  by  my  side  than 
the  men  whose  sympathy  and  support  Mr.  Nolan  had 
enlisted  for  the  great  movement  "  ? — That  is  an  elec^ 
tioneering  exaggeration, 

Oh,  that  is  an  electioneering  exaggeration.  Very 
■well  ;  that  is  your  statement.  Do  you  know  whether 
Mr.  Nolan  is  a  member  of  the  physical  force  party  at 
the  present  time  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
members  of  my  party  have  been  members  of  the 
physical  force  party  since  they  became  members  of 
that  party. 

Have  you  any  fact  that  you  can  state  to  show  that  he 
has  severed  his  connexion  with  the  physical  force 
party  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  physical  force  party. 

What  has  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  ever  spoken  to  Mr.  Nolan  on  the  question 
of  his  connexion  with  the  physical  force  party. 

Have  you  made  no  inquiry  ? — No. 

I  want  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  matters  of  your 
American  tour.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  went 
out  a  stranger,  practically  ? — To  America  in  1879  ? 

Yes  ?— I  was  no  stranger;  many  knew  me  by  reputa- 
tion. 

Of  course,  give  that  answer  if  you  wish  ;  1  can 
quite  understand  that  you  may  have  a  world-wide 
repatation.  They  were  strangers  to  you  ? — ^All  the 
individuals  that  I  met  were  not  strangers  to  me  per- 
sonally. The  great  majority  were,  however,  strangers. 

Did  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  arrange  for  your  tour  ? 
—  No  ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  portion  of 
my  tour.  He  may  have  arranged  some  of  the  meetings 
in  the  North-West,  and  I  believe  he  did  three  or  four 
oS  the  meetings  in  the  North-West,  but  otherwise  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  tour. 

I  must  ask  you,  did  you  say  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan 
arranged  for  some  of  the  meetings  in  the  North- 
West  ? — Throe  or  four  of  the  meetings  in  the  North- 
West  were  arranged  by  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan,  and 
three  or  four  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  were 
arranged  by  another  gentleman  and  Mr.  Collins.  With 
that  exception  and  two  or  three  meetings  arranged  by 
Dr.  Carroll  there  was  no  organization  whatever,  and 
nobody  arranged  our  meetings  but  ourselves. 

I    call   your   attention   to   this    statement    in   the 


Nation,  June  23,  1883,  of  Mr.  Sullivan.— A  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Sullivan  ? 

A  statement  respecting  Mr.  Sullivan,  (Beading.) 
"  He  made  arrangements  for  the  famous  trip  of 
Messrs.  Famell  and  Dillon  through  the  States  of  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  in 
1880,  and  accompanied  those  gentlemen  over  much  of 
the  route." 

SiK  O.  RrsaKLL.— That  is  the  North-West. 

The  Atiobkby-Ge:;eK4.l. — Excuse  me.  Sir  Charles, 
there  was  no  reason  for  that  interruption.  (To  wit- 
ness.) Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  did 
not  accompany  you  over  that  route  ? — I  think  it  is 
true  to  state  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  and  the 
committee  of  Chicago  arranged  for  these  meetings 
through  the  North-West. 

Mr.  Alexander  Sullivan  then  was  with  yon  ?— It  is 
not  true  that  he  accompanied  me  on  my  tour  through 
the  States,  I  think  he  was  present  at  one  or  two 
meetings. 

I  am  referring  to  the  specific  statement  that  he  had 
accompanied  you  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  ? — I  have  told  you 
that  I  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  the  States.  I  have 
spoken  with  regard  to  some  of  the  meetings.  It  is  not 
true  that  he  accompanied  us  on  our  tour  through  these 
States. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  he  went  separately  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  he  went  separately  or  not. 

He  did  accompany  you  ?r-I  have  already  explained 
that  that  is  not  true.  He  accompanied  us  to  one  or 
two  of  the  meetings.  He  did  not  accompany  ns  on 
our  tour. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sulli- 
van was  connected  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  ? — I 
did  not  know  that  he  was  connected  with  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  until  I  heard  the  testimony  of  Le  Caron. 

You  had  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever  ? — No,  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  In  assuming  that  he  is 
connected  with  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  I  make  the 
large  assumption  that  that  testimony  is  true. 

Are  you  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood  and  the  Clau-na-Gael  ? — I  mean  the 
Clao-na-Gael. 

Until  Le  Caron's  evidence  you  had  no  knowledge 
that  Sullivan  was  connected  with  the  Clan-na-6ael  ? 
— Not  the  slightest  ;  nor  ever  heard  that  it  was 
alleged. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  persons  who  did  per- 
sonally arrange  for  your  meetings  and  visits.  Now, 
at  Philadelphia,  did  Dr.  William  Carroll  arrange  for 
all  your  meetings  in  Philadelphia  p — He  arranged  for 
our  meetings  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  in  Vennsyl- 
vania,  of  which  Philadelphia  is  the  principal  town. 
But  I  think  those  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  large  committee. 

Mr.  Pamell,  it  is  really  my  ignorance,  I  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  so  described.  You  accept  the  state- 
ment I  put,  that  Dr.  William  Carroll  arranged  for 
your  meetings  in  the  coal  and  iron  district  as  well  as 
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Philadelphia  ? — He  certainly  arranged  for  our  meet- 
ings in  the  coal  and  iron  district.  He  was  probably 
president  of  the  committee. 

O'Meagher  Condon  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  re- 
leased prisoners  in  connexion  with  the  Brett  mnrdei  ? 
—1  think  60. 

Did  he  arrange  for  yoor  meetings  at  Washington.?— 
I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  chairman  of  yoar  reception  committee 
there  ? — It  is  very  possible  he  was.  I  have  no  specific 
recollection. 

Did  he  arrange  for  your  introduction  to  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  ? — I  did  not  understand  that  he  did.  Tie 
resolution  was  introduced  by  a  United  States  Con- 
gressman, and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  96 
to  46. 

Do  not  run  on  to  matters  which  do  not  relate  to  my 
specific  question.  You  have  already  stated  both  about 
the  resolution  and  the  majority.  I  am  asking  yon 
about  arranging  for  your  introduction  ? — The  proposal 
to  enable  me  to  address  Congress  was  suggested  by 
the  committee  at  Washington.  " 

I  understand  you  to  state  to  the  best  of  your  belief 
that  this  statement  is  untrae  ?— I  have  not  heard  the 
statement. 

I  am  now  quoting  from  the  Irish  World,  June  14, 
1884.    He,  that  is  Mr.  O'Meagher  Condon,  said  : — 

' '  The  members  had  just  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the 
success  which  had  attended  their  efforts  in  putting  the 
issues  between  England  and  Ireland  in  their  true  light 
before  their  fellow-citizens,  and  producing  a  warmer 
sympathy  for  the  oppressed.  A  few  incidents  might 
be  cited.  They  had  procured  for  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  the  high  honour  of  an  invi- 
tation to  address  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Session." 

Assuming  that  statement  to  be  made  by  O'Meagher 
Condon  speaking  to  the  Clan-na-Gael,  do  you  say  that 
that  is  without  foundation  ? — I  did  not  gather  that 
Condon  represented  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

It  was  O'Meagher  Condon's  speech  referring  to  the 
Clan-na-G-ael,  and  if  he  made  that  statement  on 
June  14,  1884,  do  you  now  before  their  Lordships 
allege  that  that  was  not  true  ? — I  know  nothing  about 
his  participation.  Except  that  he  was  the  chairman 
of  committee  and  took  a  leading  part  in  my  reception, 
I  know  nothing  whatever.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
as  to  the  alleged  action  of  the  Clan-'na-Gael. 

(Reading.)  "  Davitt,  Pamell,  and  Dillon  had  been 
their  guests,  and  had  expressed  their  warmest  and 
highest  appreciation  of  the  welcome  and  aid  which 
they  had  received  from  the  Clan-na-Gael."  Do 
you  believe  that  statement  to  be  true  ? — I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  it  is  untrue.  I  never  expressed 
any  admiration  or  appreciation  of  assistance  to  or  by 
the  Clan-na-Gael,  or  knew  of  such  assistance. 

Then  you  say  that  if  it  be  true  it  is  news  to  you  ?— 
It  is  probably  a  piece  of  bounce.  Of  course,  the 
different  sections  in  America  had  from  that  day  to 
this  been  claiming  credit  for  the  whole  — — 


No,  no,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  am  referring  in  every  case 
to  contemporary  reports. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — You  did  not  say  so  ;  you  said 
1884  :    this  is  1879  or  1880. 

The  Attoenet-Genep.al.— I  am  referring  in  every 
case  to  contemporary  reports.  Do  not  think  I  am  re- 
ferring to  anything  ex  post  facto. — The  Irish  World 
section  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  section  and  the  Conser- 
vative section  have  been  from  that  day  to  this  disput- 
ing among  themselves  to  which  the  credit  of  the 
success  of  my  tour  in  America  was  due. 

Never  mind  about  from  that  day  to  this  ;  will  you  tell 
me  a  single  Conservative  organ,  or  statement  in  any 
Conservative  organ  in  America  in  1880.  which  claimed 
the  success  of  your  tour  ? — I  dareiiay  1  can  find  one.       ' 

I  do  not  mind  what  you  daresay  you  can  find  ;  will 
you  tell  me  any  Conservative  organ  which  makes  this 
claim  in  America  P — I  say  that  the  different  sections 
appear  to  have  been  disputing  from  that  day  to  this  tu 
whom  the  credit  of  my  success  was  due. 

Be  good  enough  to  tell  me  one  single  statement  you 
have  now  in  your  mind,  made  in  1880,  in  which  any 
section  except  the  Clan-na-Gael  claims  the  success  of 
your  tour  ? — I  have  never  even  seen  the  statement  you 
have  read  before,  as  to  any  specific  claim  being 
advanced  in  a  newspaper. 

I  am  not  putting  any  specific  claim  ;  I  am  putting 
to  you  facts — alleged  facts — and  in  reply  you  state 
that  the  Conservative  party  in  America  laid  claim  for 
the  success  of  your  tour  ? — Certainly. 

Will  you  kindly  refer  to  any  contemporaneous  report  ? 
— I  speak  of  what  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  anybody 
acquainted  with  American  politics,  that  the  different 
sections  had  been  disputing,  and  that  this  rivalry  wai 
going  on  between  them  as  to  the  credit  due  to  each 
for  the  success  of  my  trip. 

Now,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  your  meet- 
ings. First  with  regard  to  Newhaven,  Connecticut ;  do 
you  remember  who  was  the  chairman  of  your  reception 
committee  there  ?-^No  ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Was  it  Mr.  James  Reynolds  ? — Very  probably. 

Have  you  got  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
places  to  which  you  went  in  America  ? — I  brought 
back  a  good  many  of  them.  I  think  that  originally 
I  had  brought  back  newspaper  reports  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  meetings,  but  the  mice  got  into  my 
portmanteau  and  devoured  a  good  many  of  them.  I 
will  try  and  see  in  my  papers  whether  I  have  a  report 
of  these  proceedings.  I  am,  however,  quite  willing 
to  take  it,  it  you  wish,  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  the 
chairman  of  my  reception  committee. 
-  Was  Reynolds  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  unless  you  read  out  his  name  yester- 
day in  the  list  of  trustees. 

Well,  I  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ;  but  had  you  no 
knowledge  till  now  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  evet 
saw  a  list. 

No,  no.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  ever  saw 
a  list  ;  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  had  any  know- 
ledge that  Re.vnolds  was  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing 
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Fund  ? — I  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  exefept  casually  in 
the  newspapers  that  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Skiimish- 
ing  Fund. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Fatnell, 
instead  of  answering  another  ?  Do  you  now  say  you 
had  no  information  until  I  read  out  that  list  that 
Reynolds  was  a  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ?— 
Certainly.  I  certainly  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  of 
my  tour  in  America,  and  if  I  knew  it  at  all  it  was 
only  by  seeing  it  in  some  newspaper. 

Now  I  will  take  Chicago.  You  stated  yesterday 
that  the  only  thing — as  I  understood — that  Finerty  did 
was  to  attend  your  meeting  ? — Excuse  me,  I  said  that 
Mr.  Finerty,  Mr.  Stone,  and  another  gentleman  came 
to  New  York  as  a  deputation  from  Chicago  to  invite 
me  to  address  a  meeting  there. 

Very  well,  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  At  New 
York  did  not  Mr.  J.  T.  Finerty  arrange  to  take 
charge — as  the  expression  is — of  you  and  your  friends, 
you  and  Mr.  Dillon,  in  all  your  proceedings  in 
Chicago  ? — Certainly  not.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  in  Chicago  as  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Did  you  know  that  Finerty  was  a  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  and  if  so, -when  first  ? — We  had  heard  of 
Finerty  being  a  notorious  man,  making  loud  speeches 
about  dynamite,  but  I  do  not  know  I  ever  heard  him 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael. 

When  did  you  first  know  that  he  was  a  notorious 
man,  making  loud  speeches  abq^t  dynamite  ? — After 
the  dynamite  movement  in  1883. 

How  soon  after  1883  ? — As  soon  as  I  saw  his  speeches 
reported,  or  heard  about  them. 

When  did  you  hear  of  them  being  reported  ? — I 
think-  soon  after  they  were  made. 

From  whom  did  you  hear  it  ? — Icannotsay,  exceptthat 
itwas  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  of  comment  among  us. 

Of  comment  among  the  members  of  your  party  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  spoke  among  ourselves  of  Finerty  as  being  a 
very  violent  and  foolish  man. 

As  a  dynamiter  ? — He  represented  himself  to  be  one, 
and  advocated  the  use  of  dynamite. 

When  was  that  ? — I  suppose  about  the  time  that  Ford 
started  his  Emergency  Fund.- 

Do  you  know  one  way  or  other,  Mr.  Pamell, 
whether  at  a  later  conference,  attended  by  your  repre- 
*  sentatives,  sent  over  there,  Finerty  had  been  present 
and  had  taken  part  in  those  proceedings  ? — I  know 
that  at  one  convention — at  least,  I  saw  it  reported — 
which  Mr.  Davitt  attended,  Finerty  made  a  violent 
speech,  and  was  retjuked  strongly  by  Mr.  Davitt  in 
his  speech  for  what  he  had  said,  and  that  he  apparently 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  organizers  of  the  convention. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  know  that  at  a  later  conven- 
tion, when  Mr.  A.  O'Connor,  Sir  T.  Esmoude.and  other 
representatives  were  there,  Finerty  was  present, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  ? — I  anly 
know  what  I  have  told  you,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  acting  the  part  of  a  disruptionist  at  that  conven- 
tion ;    that  is  all  I  know. 


Have  you  ever.  Sir,  in  writing  or  in  a  speech, 
repudiated  Finerty  F — I  never  had  occasion  to  do  so  ; 
I  consider  that  I  repudiated  him  in  my  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  when  I  repudiated  Patrii^Ji  Ford. 
I  consider  that  in  that  speech  I  repudiated  every 
dynamiter  and  murderer.  That  was  a  speech  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Forster. 

When  ?— In  1883.  '" 

Now,  except  this  speech,  may  I  take  it  that  you  are 
unable  to  refer  their  Lordships  to  any  speech  in 
which  you  repudiated  Finerty  ? — Certainly.  I  made 
very  few  speeches  in  those  days,  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons  we  had  to  speak  ad  rem.  I  expressed  my 
disapprobation  of  Patrick  Ford. 

Now,  on  the  126h  of  December,  1882,  did  you  write 
this  letter  ? 

SlE  C.  EusSELL. — ^What  are  you  reading  from  ? 

The  Attoeney-Genbral.— I  am  entitled  to  read 
the  letter  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  witness,  and 
to    ask    him  whether  he   wrote   it. 

Sir  C.  EU33BLL. — I  submit  that  attention  must 
be  called  <»  the  letter  sufficiently  to  identify  it 
before  it  is  read. 

The  President. — The  Attorney-General  is  entitled  to 
say  to  the  witness,  "  Did  you  write  this  letter,  which 
I  will  recite  ?"  and  then  recite  it. 

The  Attorney-General. — ^Well,  it  is  in  the  Nation 
of  January  20,  1883.  But  I  respectfully  protest  against 
my  learned  friend's  interruption  as  uncalled  for  by 
anything  I  have  done. 

The  President.— I  do  not  think  it  was  called  for  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  you  might  as  well  have 
mentioned  where  you  got  the  letter  from,  and  acted 
in  a  reasonable  way. 

The  Attorney-General  (To  witness). — Did  yon 
write  this   letter   to    Mr.  Finerty  ? — 

"  House  of  Commons,  Deo.  12,  1882. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Your  election  to  Congress  has 
given  me  and  my  friends  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,  and  we  hope  that  your  return  may  be 
only  the  beginning  of  the  accession  to  Congress  of 
many  prominent  Irishmen. 

"  While  I  congratulate  you  as  your  personal  friend 
and  as  one  who  has  experienced  much  kindness  and 
attention  at  your  hands,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  also  sensible  of  the  great  boon  it  is  to 
our  cause,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  that 
Irishmen  distinguished  in  our  movement  should  have 
such  an  acknowledgment  made  to  their  worth  as 
American  citizens,  as  that  shown  by  your  return  to 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  Washington. 

"  I  am  yours  very  truly,        ChAS.  S.  Paenell. 

Witness. — I  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  I 
wrote  that  letter. 

What  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  yop  heard  of 
Finerty' s  dynamite  speeches  ? — I  think  not  until 
earLy  in  1883. 

But  this  letter  appears  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1883  ;  will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  had  not 
heard  of  them  before  that  ?  This  letter  appears  to 
have  been  dated  the  12th  of  December,  1882.  Will 
you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did   not  hear   it  before 
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the  20th  of  January,  1883  ?— My  impression  is  that  I 
did  not  hear  of  the  change  in  the  policy  of  Patrick 
Ford  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  am  not  asking  you  anything  about  the  change  in 
Patrick  Ford's  policy.  I  am  asking  you  as  to 
Finerty's  speeches  on  the  dynamite  question, — I 
should  think  I  did  not  hear  of  them  until  later.  I 
am  sure  I  bad  not  heard  at  the  time  of  that  letter. 

Yon  think  you  heard  it  early  in  1883  ? — I  think 
probably. 

I  understand  yon  to  admit  this,  that  beyond  the 
speech  you  made  with  reference  to  Ford  and  the 
dynamiters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yon  have  not  in 
any  speech  of  which  you  can  produce  a  report  either 
withdrawn  your  support  of  Finerty  or  expressed 
condemnation  of  his  policy  ? — The  general  condemna- 
tion of  Ford  and  the  operations  in  which  he  had 
engaged  in  1882  was,  I  |  consider,  sufficient  to  mark 
my  disapprobation  of  that  section. 

Has  Finerty  been  continuously  making  dynamite 
speeches  since  1883  ? — That  I  cannot  say.  I  speak  of 
the  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  reports  made  to 
me  with  reference  to  Finerty.  In  1883  he  same  to 
have  among  us  the  reputation  of  being  a  violent  and 
foolish  man. 

Speaking  of  the  chairmen  of  the  reception  com- 
mittees at  various  places  to  which  you  went  in 
America,  will  you  tell  me  one  chairman  whom  you 
will  pledge  your  knowledge  not  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Olan-na-Gael  ? — I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  the  membership  of  the  Clan-na-Gael,  but  my 
belief  is  that  the  great  majority  were  not  members. 

Will  you  tell  me  one,  or  pledge  your  belief  or 
knowledge  as  to  one? — I  should  think  the  greatmajority. 

Will  you  tell  me  one  ? — ^As  I  told  you,  I  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  who  were  or  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Clan-na-Gael  at  the  various  places  I  visited  ; 
but  the  impression  I  formed  of  the  position  of  the  men 
who  came  to  meet  me  at  railway  stations  and  were 
chairmen  of  my  reception  committees,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairmen  who  presided  at  the  meetings, 
or  the  speakers,  was  that  they  were  not  members  of 
any  secret  and  revolutionary  society. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  impression.  Will  you  give 
me  any  name  of  a  person  other  than  those  I  have 
mentioned  as  to  whom  you  will  pledge  your  belief 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?^I 
confess  I  cannot  remember  as  to  all  my  chairmen. 
If  you  had  asked  me  the  question  at  the  time  I  should 
have  stated  my  belief  that  none  were  ;  but  if  you 
show  me  the  list  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  you 
whom  I  now  think  may  have  been.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Develin,  _who  was  the  chairman  of 
the  reception  committee  in  New  York. 

Now  you  said  you  never  heard  of  Sullivan  being  a 
laember  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  until  Le  Oaron  gave  his 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  that  was  not  stated 
in  your  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1886  or 


1887  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  heard  or  seen 
the  statement. 

Well,  I  have  only  the  newspaper  report  of  your 
speech  in  April,  1887.     I  will  read  it  ; — 

"  I  fur]ther  said  that  I  did  not  know  who  the 
leaders  of  the  Fenian  organization  in  this  country  or 
America  were.  But  the  noble  lord  says  he  knows 
who  they  are.  He  tells  us  that  Mr.  Alexander  Sulli- 
van was  president  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  Fenian 
organization.  I  asked  him  how  he  obtained  his 
knowledge.  He  said  that  he  obtained  it  as  a  member 
of  the  Government.  That  may  be.  But  I  am  not  in 
possession  of  the  information  with  regard  to  the 
Clan-na-Gael  which  is  possessed  by  the  members  of 
the  present  or  the  late  Government.  The  Clan-na- 
Gael  is  a  secret  organization  ;  it  is  an  oath-bound 
organization  ;  it  gives  no  information  with  regard 
to  its  members  to  persons  who  are  not  members.  I 
presume  that  the  Government  obtained  its  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Alexander  Sullivan  through  its 
secret  agents  inAmerica,  through  means  which  are  not 
open  to  me  as  a  private  personor  a  public  politician. " 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  after  that  as  to  whether 
it  was  true  or  not  that  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  did. 

Do  you  adhere  now  to  your  statement  ? — When  I 
made  that  statement  that,  of  course,  referred  to  infor- 
mation from  sources  I  could  credit. 

Now,  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  you 
about  your  leaving  America.  Do  you  remem- 
ber a  committee  of  seven  being  appointed  at  the 
final  meeting — I  think  at  New  York  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  recollect. 

I  think  it  was  called  the  New  York  conference  ?— • 
Thereport  of  theprooeedings  has  been  already  handed  in. 

I  think  the  object  of  the  committee  was  to  frame  the 
constitution  of  the  National  Land  League  in  America? 
— I  do  not  recollect  that  specific  fact,  but  it  is  very 
probable. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  four  out  of  the 
seven  of  that  committee  were  men  you  have  admitted 
to  me  you  knew  were  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  ; 
I  put  to  you  the  names  of  John  Devoy,  William 
Carroll,  Eeynolds,  and  Wallace,  with  Meaney,  Bres- 
lin,  and,  I  think,  Kelly.  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  those  were  the  men  who  formed  the  members  of 
the  committee  left  behind  to  form  the  Land  League  in 
America  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  without  referring  to 
documents.  I  know  that  W.  Carroll  left  the  meeting 
and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  Land  League, 
Devoy  remained.  I  fancy  W.  Carroll  must  have  been 
somebody  else  than  Dr.  Carroll. 

I  must  put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Pamell,  in  connexion  with 
John  Devoy's  name  ;  you  are  aware  now  that  a  very 
long  correspondence  appeared  in  the  Nation  of  1878, 
signed'by  John  Devoy  ? — I  heard  ot  that  correspondence. 

At  the  time  ?— No  ;  I  think  not. 

Now,  I  want  to  put  it  to  you  distinctly  :  there  was, 
as  we  know,  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  a  long  and  argumentative  correspondence  re- 
specting what  was  called  the  "  new  departure  ;  "  I 
suggest  it  to  you,  did  not  that  mean  the    combination 
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between  the  physical  force  section  and  the  Land 
Lfiague  ? — That  is  what  you  allege. 

Exactly  so.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
no  part  of  that  correspondence  did  come  to  your 
knowledge  at  the  time  ? — Certainly  you  may  take 
that.     I  was    not  aware  of  it  until  now. 

Was  it  not  a  matter  of  discussion  during  the  early 
months  of  1879  among  the  leading  agitators  in  Ireland? 
— I  never  heard  it  discussed. 

Then  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  your  present  re- 
collection is  that  you  were  wholly  ignorant  that  that 
was  being  discussed  in  the  leading  Nationalist 
organs — the  Freeman' s  Journal,  the  Nation,  and 
even  the  Irishman  at  that  time  ?— I  clearly  knew 
nothing  of  that  imtil  long  after. 

How  long  after  ?— It  might  have  been  any  time. 

It  must  have  been  before  this  case  ?— I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  the  time  ;  it  might  have  been 
just  before  the  case,  or  it  might  have  been  five  years. 

Do  you  know  the  term  "  new  departure  "?-^It  is 
a  term  I  must  have  heard. 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  their  Lordships  that 
you  had  no  knowledge  in  1882  of  what  the  term 
"new  departure  "  meant? — I  understand  the  expres- 
sion to  mean  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  move- 
ment, combining  the  agrarian  and  the  political  ques- 
tions. As  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  the  expression  used 
in  Ireland — that  is  not  frequently — it  was  used  of  the 
combination  of  the  political  and   agrarian  movements. 

Do  you  represent  that  it  was  not  to  your  know- 
ledge a  matter  of  common  discussion  in  the  columns 
of  the  Nationalist  papers  that  it  was  a  union  between 
the  physical  force  and  the  Land  League  parties  ? — 
Certainly.     I  knew  of  no  such  discussion. 

I  will  refer  to  the  "  appeal  "  with  regard  to  the 
•Political  Prisoners'  Fund,  which  has  already  been 
pat  in,  dated  November  12,  1878.  (Reading.)  "  The 
change,  it  is  said  by  those  competent  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  will  take  the  shape  of  a  combination  between 
the  advocates  of  physical  force  and  those  who  believe 
in  constitutional  agitation,  such  as  will  leave  the 
former  free  to  prepare  for  active  work,  while  in  the 
meantime  giving  a  reasonable  support  to  a  dignified 
and  manly  demand  for  self-government  on  the  part  of 
the  Constitutionalists  "? — I  never  heard  of  any  such 
statement. 

Did  you  know  of  three  letters  signed  by  J.  Devoy, 
two  of  which  have  been  put  in,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  controversy  in  the  coliunns  of  the  Nation  ? 
—I  have  already  given  you  my  answer  about  the 
letters — that  my  knowledge  of  the  correspondence  of 
that  date  has  beep  gained  since. 

Did  you  not  know  that  5,000  copies  of  Devoy's 
letters  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Land 
League  and  circulated  through  Ireland  ? — I  never 
beard  it. 

Do  you  deny  that  it  was  the  case  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

You  never  heard  that  5,000  copies  were  printed  and 


circulated  through  Ireland  ?— So  far  as  I  know  I  have 
no  recollection  of  having  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  never  heard  it  at  all,  or  that 
from  the  sources  from  which  you  heard  it  you  did  not 
believe  it  ? — ^As  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  of  it. 

The  signed  letters  of  Mr.  John  Devoy  appeared  in 
the  paper  with  his  name  to  them.  Do  you  know  that 
now  ?^I  know  that  now.    Yes. 

Did  not  Mr.  Forster,  in  your  presence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  March,  1883,  referring  to  you.  Mr. 
Farnell,  make  this  statement  : — 

"  Did  the  hon.  member  keep  himself  in  ignorance 
of  speeches  such  as  that  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  he 
did  not  know  what  eifect  they  would  have  ?  They  had 
two  eiSeots  ;  they  brought  money  into  the  Land 
League  treasury,  and  thereby  increased  his  powers  ; 
they  stimulated  to  murder  and  incited  to  outrage.  We 
have  John  Devoy  alluded  to.  He  made  very  strong 
statements  with  regard  to  an  extensive  system  of  firing 
cities.  Has  the  hon.  member  thought  it  worth  while 
to  try  and  find  out  what  sort  of  agitation  Devoy  was 
conducting  ?  He  ought  to  have  done  so  before  he  made 
use  of  it.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  the  printing 
manager  of  the  Land  League  printed  5,000  copies  of 
Devoy's  letters  for  distribution." 

Now,  do  you  remember  that  statement  being  made  in 
your  presence  ? — I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all.  It  is 
very  possible  that  it  was.  I  probably  did  not  pay 
suiScient  attention  to  it. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  now  that  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  Devoy's  "new  departure  "  letters  were  not 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  Land  League  of  Ireland  ? 
— 1  suppose,  if  it  has  been  proved  that  they  were,  that 
they  were,  but  I  have  nn  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Who  was  the  printing  manager  of  the  Land  League  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  there  was  a  printing  manager  of 
the  Land  League,  as  far  as  I  know. 

I  am  putting  the  substance,  not  the  form,  to  you.  1 
wish  you  to  state  before  my  Lords  whether  to  the  best 
of  your  belief  it  is  true  or  untrue  that  copies  of  John 
Devoy's  letters  were  printed  at  the  exnense  of  the 
Land  League  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter. 
I  am  perfectly  :  willing  to  take  it  that  they  were.  I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  had  never  heard  that  they 
were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Land  League  until 
you  asked  me  the  question. 

AAd  circulated  by  them — do  you  deny  that  ? — I  do 
npt  know. 

Do  you  not  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  ?— After  what 
yon  have  read  to  me  from  Mr.  Forster 's  speech  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  fact. 

A  few  minutes  ago  you  stated  that  you  never  heard 
of  the  fact  of  the  printing  and  the  circulation  of  these 
letters  by  the  Land  League  until  I  asked  you  the 
question.  How  could  a  matter  such  as  that— a  positive 
faot'like  that  with  regard  to  John  Devoy — escape  your 
attention  ? — Very  many  assertions  in  Parliamentary 
speeches  escape  my  attention. 

Ee?peoting  your  own  relations  with  Devoy  ? — 
Bespecting   many   matters.    I    do   not  pledge  myself 
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liieA,  I  listen  to  everything  stated  in  a  speech,  even  of 
eo  important  a  man  as  Mr.  Forster. 

The  important  person  in  this  speech  is  yourself, 
because  it  is  pointed  to  you.  In  the  face  of  that  do 
you  mean  to  represent  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  inquiries  whether  these  allegations 
were  true — the  allegations  about  the  agitation  Devoy 
was  conducting  ? — I  had  telegraphed'  early  in  1881  to 
Devoy  to  know  whether  a  certain  statement  he  was 
said  to  have  made  was  true,  and  I  received  his  reply. 
But  that  was  in  respect  of  a  matter  that  was  brought 
forward  at  that  time  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  In  the 
House  of  Commons. 

That  was  a  statement  as  to  his  sending  a  threaten- 
ing telegram  to  Sir  William  Harcourt — the  "  stamp- 
out  "  telegram  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

But  my  particular  point  is,  do  yon  believe  a  distinct 
statement  was  made  in  your  presence  that  Devoy's 
letters  were  circulated? — I  think  it  is  very  possible 
that  I  was  sitting  by  when  Mr.  Forster  made  the 
statement. 

The  principal  person  I  have  cross-examined  you  about 
is  John  Devoy.  Do  you  know,  one  way  or  the  other, 
that  John  Devoy  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  consultation 
with  Davitt  with  the  formation  of  the  policy  of  the 
agitation  ? — I  knew  generally  that  John  Devoy  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Land 
League  in  America,and  thathe  took  that  interest  in  it 
before  I  went  out  to  America. 

You  knew  generally  that  John  Devoy  and  Davitt 
were  consulting  respecting  the  matter  in  1878  and 
1879  ? — I  thought  it  probable.  I  do  not  say  that  Davitt 
ever  specially,  told  me  of  consaltations  with  John 
Devoy  that  he  had  at  that  time,  bat  it  must  have  been 
in  my  mind  that  Davitt  must  have  seen  Devoy.  ' 

John  Devoy  had  been  a  leading  Fenian  ?— Yes. 

You  have  heard  no  public  statement  of  John  Devoy's 
that  he  had  ever  ceased  to  be  a  Fenian  ? — Certainly 
not. 

Do  you  suggest  thatyouever  heard  any  private  state- 
ment to  that  effect  ? — I  never  spoke  to  John  Devoy 
about  Fenianism.  I  never  spoke  to  any  Of  these  men 
about  Fenianism. 

You  know  now  that  John  Devoy  was  a  member  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  ? — I  was  told  so. 

And  trustee  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  ? — And  trustee 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund. 

You  told  me  yesterday  that  you  heard  in  the  latter 
part  of  1879  that  John  Devoy  had  been  in  Ireland  ? — I 
told  you  that  subsequent  to  bis  visit  to  Ireland  I  had 
heard  that  be  had  been  there. 

Before  your  visit  to  America  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Any  doubt  about  it  ?— I  think  it  is  very  likely.  I 
did  not  consider  it  of  importance, and  you  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  take  it  that  at  the  time  I  went  to 
America  I  knew  that  Devoy  had  been  to  Ireland. 

Have  you  ever  repudiated  the  Land  League  conne:xion 
with  John  Devoy  ?— That  is  to  say,  have  I  ever  ob- 
jected to  John  Devoy  being  a  member  of  the  Land 
League  ? 


Have  you  ever  severed  your  connexion  or  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Land  League  with  John  Devoy  ?— 
Certainly  not. 

Do  you  represent  that  John  Devoy  was  a  man  of 
whom  you  had  not  notice  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
most  violent  speeches  and  the  advocacy  of  the  most 
violent  methods  ? — The  only  notice,  apart  from  his 
having  been  treasurer  to  the  Skirmishitig  Fund,  before 
I  went  to  America,  and  before  the  formation  of  the 
Land  League,  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  violent  ex- 
pression by  John  Devoy  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  statement  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1881,  with  regard  to  which  I  at  onco 
took  action  by  inquiring  by  cable  of  Devoy  as  to  its 
truth. 

The  Fbesident.— I  do  not  know  what  that  state- 
ment was. 

The  Attobii^ey-Gsnebai,. — I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  been  read  to  your  Lordships.  I  shall  have  to  read 
it  in  connexion  with  my  present  line  of  examination. 

The  Peesidemt. — I  want  to  appreciate  Mr.  Parnell's 
answer. 

TheATTOBNEY-GBNKRAL.— I  shall  read  itby-and-by. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Did  you  hear  the 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Forster  referred  to  Mr. Devoy  and 
his  doings  ? — The  first  occasion  was  when  Sir  W,  Har- 
court made  his  speech  in  1881. 

I  wish  to  read  to  you,  in  reference  to  John 
Devoy,  two  speeches  which  were  made  in  your 
presence  on  February  24,  1881.  The  first  by 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  in  "  Hansard,"  vol.  258, 
column  1,695,  Mr.  T.  Healy  had  spoken,  and  he  was 
replied  to,  among  others,  by  Sir  W.  Harcoiut,  who,  in 
the  course  of  his  speech,  said  : — 

"  I  quoted  some  observations  from  a  paper  which 
I  had  not  with  me  then,  but  which  I  have  with 
me  now,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Devoy,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Longford  says,  '  What  have  we  to  do 
with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Devoy?'  Now,  I  will 
tell  the  hon.  member  for  Longford,  who  has  informed 
us  that  he  is  himself  only  a  recent  member  of  the 
Land  League.  But  perhaps  I  know  a  little  more  of 
the  history  of  the  Land  League  than  the  hon.  member 
for  Longford  ;  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to  him 
who  and  what  Mr.  Devoy  is,  and  why  I  referred  to 
his  sentiments  as  having  a  very  material  bearing  on 
that  question.  Now,  I  find  that  in  May  last  year,  not 
12  months  ago,  a  Land  League  was  established  in 
America  very  much  on  the  principle  of  what,  in  our 
military  system,  we  call  '  linked  battalions.'  And 
who  founded  that  Land  League  in  America  ?  It  was 
founded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  City  (Mr.  Par- 
nell).  I  have  in  my  hand  a  newspaper  of  the  7th  of 
May,  containing  a  report  of  a  meeting  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American-Irish  Land  LeaEiuc,  and  upon 
that  occasion  there  was  present,  among  other  people, 
Mr.  Devoy.  The  report  of  the  meeting  of  this  provi- 
sional committee  says  that  : — '  After  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion, it  was  decided  that  an  Irish  Land  League 
should  be  formed  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  moral  and  financial  aid  to  the  Irish 
National  Land  League  in  Ireland.'  (Home  Bule 
cheers.)    Yes  ;  and  now  I  am  going  to  explain  to  the 
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Honse  what  is  the  moral  aid  which  they  offered  to  the 
Irish  National  Land  League.  What  the  financial  aid 
is  we  know.  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  that 
the  Lrish  Land  League  had  at  its  last  meeting  an- 
nounced, I  think,  £1,300  odd  of  subscriptions,  of 
which  £300  was  gathered  in  Irelahd  and  £1,000  by 
this  organization  in  America.  Now,  it  is  very 
material  to  show  the  House  that  this  is  very  pertinent 
to  the  point  I  alluded  to  and  to  which  I  am  going  to 
allude  again.  Now,  this  committee  held  several 
meetings,  and  at  the  final  meeting  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  suggested  by  Mr.  Parnell  were  unanimously 
selected  as  a  provisional  central  council  of  the  Irish 
Land  League  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
principal  members  was  Mr.  Devoy.  That  is  the  origin 
of  this  American  Land  League.  (Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan. 
— ^Who  suggested  Mr.  Percy's  name  ?)  Well,  I  think 
I  will  show  you  presently  if  you  allow  me  to  go  on. 
The  provisional  council  having  been  so  established, 
they  proceeded  to  assemble  in  convention,  and  then 
there  are  mentioned  many  of  the  leading  members  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  one  of  those  leading 
members  being  Mr.  John  Dillon,  member  for  Tip- 
perary." 

Mr.  Dillon  had  been  left  behind  in  Ireland  as  your 
representative,  had  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  had. 

"  Next  to  him  comes  Mr.  John  Devoy,  and  Mr. 
John  Devoy  called  upon  Mr.  Dillon  for  a  speech,  so 
that  Mr.  John  Devoy  is  one  of  the  leading  partisans  in 
this  affair,  and  thereupon  Michael  Davitt  arrived  in  a 
Cunard  steamer  and  appears  upon  the  scene.  Therefore 
we  have  the  Irish-American  Land  League  founded 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  well-known  names  of  Par- 
nell, Dillon,  Davitt,  and  Devoy,  and  here  they  are  all 
in  action  together  on  this  occasion.  And  here  I  come 
to  another  meeting  on  the  next  day  on  this  subject, 
and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  the  originator  of  the  Land 
League  in  Ireland,  entered  the  haU  and  was  greeted 
with  '  enthusiastic  applause,'  and  then  Mr.  John 
Devoy  got  up  and  proposed  a  central  treasurer.  I  just 
read  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  Irish- 
American  Land  League  is — that  it  is  an  affiliated 
society,  acting  under  auspices  formed  by  the  same 
people,  working  together  from  that  time  to  this  with 
the  Land  League  in  Ireland,  who  coo  like  sucking 
doves  here,  holding  very  different .  language  in  a 
country  where  the  law  cannot  reach  them  for  offences 
of  this  character.  Now,  I  say  that  the  language  of  the 
American  Land  League  is  the  language,  therefore,  of 
recognized  and  authorized  allies.  It  is  a  very  different 
language,  it  is  true,  to  what  is  held  here.  Objects 
are  avowed  by  the  Irish  Land  .League  of  America 
which  are  secretly  practised  in  favour  o£  the  Irish 
Land  League  here.  Of  course,  some  objects  are  not 
avowed — it  would  not  be  safe  to  avow  them.  There 
is  in  these  matters  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric 
language.  The  exoteric  is  the  language  of  America, 
and  the  esoteric  is  the  language  used  in  this  country. 
They  are  very  different,  but  I  very  much  fancy  that 
they  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  have  shown  you, 
at  all  events,  that  when  I  referred  to  the  language  of 
Mr.  Devoy  the  other  day  I  was  not  referring  to 
the  language  of  a  man  with  whom  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland  or  America  can  say  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
Now,  I  should  like  very  much  to  give  the  House 
chapter  and  verse,  as  they  might  think  that  my  memory 
was  defective  and  that  I  had  exaggerated  what  was 
the  character  of  the  speeches  made  by  this  aifiliated 
and  recognized  body,  of  whom  the  leading  members  of 


the  Irish  Land  League  were  the  founders  |  and  until 
I  am  corrected  by  authority,  by  somebody  who  says 
that  the  Irish  Land  League  repudiates  the  American 
Land  League,  until  they  will  get  up  here  and  say  they 
repudiate  that  body  from  whom  week  by  week  they 
receive  this  money  aiid  these  subsidies — and  I  may 
say  they  are  entitled  to  repudiate  the  language  of  the 
leaders  of  that  body— until  they  do  so  I  consider  my- 
self entitled  to  read  the  language  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  American  Land  League.  And  here  it 
is,  and  it  is  headed,  '  What  John  Pevoy  says.— Irish 
National  Land  League.'  It  goes  on: — 'The  usual 
meeting  of  this  branch  of  ^he  Land  League  was  held 
in  their  hall,  January  16.'  That  is,  of  this  year.  I 
will  not  read  the  whole  report,  but  one  of  the 
speeches.  '  Mr.  John  Devoy  entered  the  hall  and  was 
received  with  marked  applause.'  Then  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  passage  of  this  Act  '•—'  It  is  then  that  the 
people,  goaded  into  frenzy  by  studied  injustice,  may 
rise  against  some  constituted  authority.  A  localevic- 
tion,  a  collision  with  the  soldiers  may  ensue,  and  our 
people  be  shot  down  in  multitudes.'  That  language 
might  be  applauded.  But  the-  speech  goes  on  : — '  It  is 
here  that  the  office  of  the  American  Land  League  will 
be  called  into  requisition.'  Now,  this  is  the  moral 
aid  for  which  it  was  brought  into  being  and  that  it 
was  to  render  to  the  Irish  Land  League.  The  speech 
continues  : — '  Will  we,  then,  stand  idly  by  and  see 
our  people  and  country  devastated  and  content  our-, 
selves  with  enthusiastic  resolutions  and  sympathies  ? 
Our  aid  has  hitherto  given  the  people  the  impetus  that 
has  brought  about  this  state  pf  things.'  Th^t  is  the 
financial  aid.  '  Shall  we  desert  them  in  their  hour  of 
peril  ?  No  ;  for  every  Irishman  murdered  we  will 
take  in  reprisal  the  life  of  a  British  Minister.'  Then 
there  is  a  sort  of  arithmetical  progression.  '  For  every 
100  Irishmen  murdered  we  will  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
the  entire  British  Minjstry'r^that  is,  100  lives  for  14. 
'  For  every  200  Irishpien  killed  we  will  reduce  to 
ashes  the  principal  city  of  England.  For  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  Irish  people  we  will  make  England  a 
smouldering  ruin  of  ashes  and  blood.  The  receipts  of 
the  Land  League  are  now  £100  per  day,  and  that  is  ample 
for  their  wants  ;  but  we  want  a  fund  which  will  aid  us 
in  carrying  out'the  designs  that  I  h?ive  already  sketched 
for  you.'  Now,  that  is  what  Mr.  Devoy  says.  Mark 
those  words — '  we  want  funds  here  that  will  aid  us  in 
carrying  out  the  design  that  I  have  already  sketched 
for  you.'  I  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Cabinet.  That  is  a  very  inferior  matter,  becfiuse  a 
Cabinet  can  be  replaced  ;  but  when  you  have  des- 
troyed a  powerful  city  it  is  not  so  easy  to  replace 
that.  That  is  the  design  sketched  out  by  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Land  League,  for  which  they  want 
funds." 

The  President. — Is  there  much  more  of  that  speech, 
Mr.  Attorney  ?    (Laughter.) 

The  Attobney-Gbnbbal. — No,  my  Lord. 

The  PRESiDENT.-^There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  The 
Attorney-General  was  perfectly  right  in  bringing  out 
this  point.  (To  Mr.  Parnell.)  Is  that  the  passage 
you  were  referring  to,  Mr.  Parnell,  with  regard  to 
which  you  say  you  telegraphed  ? 

Mr.  Parnell. — I  think  not,  my  Lord.  I  have  no 
specific  recollection  of  the  passage  given  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt. 

The  Attokney-GknekAE.— I  take  the  responsibility, 
my  Lord,  of  reading  a  passage  or  two  more  from  this 
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speech,  in  uonnexion  with  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Pamell 
himself.    The  speech  goes  on  : — 

"  I  said  something  the  other  day  atoutthe  Skirmish- 
ing Fund.  I  know  a  great  deal  about  that  fimd — a 
good  deal  more  than  probably  the  hon.  member  for 
Longford  does.  The  other  night,  when  I  mentioned  it, 
the  hon.  member  for  Wexford  (Mr.Healy)  showed  that 
he  knew  something  of  it,  because  he  said  that  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  had  ceased  to  exist,  or,at  least,  had 
become  respectable  in  its  character.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  this  fund  that 
is  here  referred  to,  the  fund  for  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jects which  Mr.  Devoy  has  sketched.  That  is  the 
fund  that  is  being  subscribed  for  by  those  people  in 
America.  In  another  part  of  this  same  paper  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Skirmishing  Fund.  The  hon. 
member  for  Cork  City  calls  the  affair  at  Salford  a 
practical  joke." 

Now,  Mr.  Pamell,  I  want  to  refer  to  one  of  your  own 
speeches.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  had  two  days  before 
described  the  dynamite  outrage  at  Salford  as  a  prac- 
tical joke  ? — I  did  at  the  time.  I  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  it  was  one. 

Were  not  people  killed  by  that  explosion.? — I  believe 
some  one  was  injured.  At  the  time  I  made  that  state- 
ment I  spoke  from  imperfect  information,  and  I  now 
regret  that  I  should  have  treated  the  matter  so 
lightly. 

Have  you  ever  corrected  that  statement  so  made 
upon  imperfect  information  until  this  moment — your 
statement  that  the  explosion  at  Salford  was  a  prac- 
tical joke  ? — I  think  I  have  referred  to  the  matter 
subsequently. 

Or  expressed  any  regret  for  the  statement  until  this 
moment  ? — I  think  I  referred  to  it  at  a  subsequent 
date  in  the  terms  that  I  have  stated — that  I  had 
spoken  without  having  sufficient  information. 

I  tell  you  that  if  there  is  such  a  passage  in  any  of 
your  speeches  I  will  try  to  find  it  out  and  to  put  it 
in.  Your  statement  was  made  on  February  22,  and 
this  speech  was  made  on  February  24.  There  is 
another  speech  on  March  4.  When  do  yon  say,  Mr. 
Pamell,  you  ascertained  that  your  information  was 
inaccurate  ? — Su]?sequently.  Some  time  after.  I  can- 
not recollect  the  date. 

When  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  have  ever  given 
this  explanation  before  ? — My  impression  is  that  I 
made  some    statement  subsequently. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  yoo  ever  made  that 
explanation  until  to-day  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
made  any  specific  statement  ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  I  referred  to  it. 

You  referred  to  it  ? — I  referred  to  it  to  show  that  my 
information  had  been  imperfect.  That  is  my  impres- 
sion.   It  may  not  have  been  so. 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  search  for  thaii  passage 
to  which  you  refer,  or  perhaps  some  of  your  numerous 
friends  will  search  for  it  for  you  ?— I  do  not  positively 
pledge  myself  that  I  ever  made  a  subsequent  state- 
ment.   It  is  my  impression. 

But  it  is  a  very  terrible  circumstance,  this  dynamite  ^ 


explosion,  which  you  treated  as  a  joke,  for  people 
were  injured  ? — I  did  not  treat  it  as  a  joke.  I 
said  I  had  beeninformedthatit  wasapractical  joke.  We 
know  people  are  often  injured  by  practical  jokes. 

The  Attokney- General  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
following  further  passages  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt's 
speech  :— 

"  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  for  practical  jokes  of  this  kind 
that  this  Skirmishing  Fund  which  Devoy  and  others 
collect  is  employed,  for  it  is  so  avowed  and  boasted 
in  those  papers  ;  and  it  is  said — '  Subscribe  to  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  ;  it  is  worth  your  while  ;  you  see 
you  are  having  your  money's  worth  ;  you  have  had  the 
affair  at  Salford  for  it.'  A  letter  in  this  paper,  dated 
London,  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Look  at  those  paragraphs  from  the  London  morn- 
ing papers.  The  fire  which  destroyed  the  Edinburgh 
County  Militia  Barracks  was  purely  accidental.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Childers  said  the  Government  were  well 
aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  and  were  taking  all  proper  precautions.  That 
shows  me  that  someone  is  striking  our  enemy  with  the 
Skirmishing  Fund.  Enclosed  find  my  second  monthly 
subscription  of  one  dollar. — Pateiok  0'CONNOB,Broadi 
ford,  Clare.' 

Then  a  reference  is  made  to  the  precautions  taken 
with  regard  to  volunteer  arms,  and  the  comment  upon 
that  is  '  All  right.'  What  does  that  mean,  but  that 
this  fund  is  subscribed  for  these  very  objects,  and  is 
used  for  these  objects  ?  Men  like  Devoy  have  their 
emlssafies,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  who  are  held 
down  only  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  Let  us  tear 
off  the  mask  of  this  conspiracy  and  unveil  its  secrets, 
so  that  the  country  may  understand  what  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  conspiracy  which  they  have  to  face.  It 
was  on  the  16th  of  January  that  Mr.  Devoy's  speech 
was  made.  On  the  same  day  there  was  a  speech  made 
in  Ireland — iiot  in  the  same  language,  not  quite  so 
frank  in  its  avowal.  But  it  referred  to  future  contin- 
gencies.    It  said  : — 

"  '  If  your  patience  becomes  exhausted  by  Govern- 
ment brutality  and  every  right,  privilege,  and  hope 
which  is  your  God-given  inheritance  be  trampled  down 
by  vindictive  power,  the  world  will  hold  England, 
and  not  you,  responsible  if  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  ven- 
geance bounds  over  the  Atlantic'  " 
Do  you  know  whom  that  was  a  quotation  from  ? — It  is 
a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Davitt  when  he  was 
denouncing  outrages. 

Do  you  say  that  he  was  denouncing  outrages  at  that 
time  ? — He  was. 

The  Attokney-GbnerAL. — The  speech  goes  on  : — 

"  That  is  from  the  speech  of  Michael  Davitt,  made 
on  the  same  day  as  the  speech  of  Mr.  Devoy.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  '  wolf-dog  bounding  across  the 
Atlantic  '?  Did  '  wolf-dogs  in  America  '  mean  men 
like  Devoy  and  others,  who  were  holding  that 
language,  and  who  were  collecting  money  for  the  pur- 
poses which  were  there  described  f  Or  else  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  wolf-dog  would 
bound  over  the  Atlantic  in  vengeance  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Longford  says  I  have  gone  over  to  America  for 
the  illustration,  and  so  I  have  ;  but  I  ask.  under  these 
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circumstances,  when  you  find  these  affiliated  associa- 
tions playing  into  one  another's  hands  ;  when  you  find 
the  American  Land  League  sending  its  money  to  the 
Irish  Land  League  ;  when  you  find  the  identical 
language  of  horrible  and  atrocious  menace  being  held 
by  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  time 
— I  ask  you  whether  I  have  not  a  right  to  look  at  this, 
and  whether  I  have  not  a  right  to  ask  this  House  for 
protection  to  society  against  such  transactions  and 
Buch  language  as  this  ?  " 

I  should  like  the  whole  of  that  speech  to  appear  upon 
the  notes.  Now,  Mr.  Pamell,  I  must  ask  you  with 
reference  to  what  you  said  just  now.  I  must  read  to 
you  what  you  said  in  reference  to  the  dynamite  ex- 
plosion at  Salford. — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  was 
present  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Sir  W.  Har- 
court  delivered  the  speech  you  have  just  read.  It  is 
a  very  important  speech,  no  doubt. 

I  must  »sk  you  this,  Mr.  Parnell.  Do  you  suggest 
that,  whether  you  heard  it  or  not,  you  did  not  read  it  ? 
—I  should  think  it  very  unlikely. 

Unlikely  ?^Yes.  If  I  had  either  read  or  heard  it, 
it  would  have  impressed  itself  upon  my  memory,  and 
I  should  have  addressed  a  very  strong  remonstrance  to 
Devoy  for  using  such  language  as  that. 

Have  you  ever  addressed  remonstrances  to  Devoy  in 
your  life  ? — Yes. 

When  ? — The  remonstrance  I  addressed  to  Devoy 
was  that  I  addressed  to  him  in  1881. 

How  ? — By  cable  from  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
have  never  had  any  communication  whatever  with 
him,  or  had  any  occasion  to  have,  from  that  day  to  thij. 

SiK  C.  Russell.— I  ask  that  that  telegram  should 
be  read  now. 

The  Attorney-General.— It  is  very  remarkable 
that  that  telegram  was  not  proved,  or  even  suggested, 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  examination-in-chief. 

Sib  C.  Russell.- Why  should  it  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Pamell.— I  am  inclined  to  think,  my  Lords, 
that  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  when  that  speech  of 
Sir  W.  Harcourt's  was  delivered. 

The  President. — My  attention  was  directed  to  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  communicated  with 
John  Devoy  in  consequence  of  a  speech  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt's. 

Sir  C.  Russell.— I  have  the  telegram  from  Mr. 
Parnell  to  Devoy  here.  It  is  dated  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary.   Probably  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  in. 

The  ATTOBNEy-GENERAL.— Let  it  be  read  now. 

Sib  C.  Russell  read  the  telegram  as  follows  :— 
"  You  are  reported  to  have  sent  a  threatening  tele- 
gram to  the  Home  Secretary ;  if  true  your  action  most 
censurable  ;  if  untrue  cable  contradiction." 

The  Attorney-General. — That  is  your  telegram  ? 
—Yes,  that  is  the  only  communication  I  have  had 
since  I  left  America  with  Mr.  Devoy.  That  is  the 
only  censurable  action  which  I  have  heard  of  Mr. 
Devoy's  being  concerned  in. 

Have  you  ever  denounced  in  any  way  by  any  public 
statement  any  of  the  dynamite  speeches  ? — I  have 
never  read  the  dynamite  speeches. 


But  you  were  not  ignorant  that  the  use  of  dynamite 
was  advocated  by  a  certain  section  ? — I  was  aware 
that  Mr.  Ford  made  a  new  departure  in  1882-83.  I 
censured  it  early  in  1883  in  my  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  first  available  opportunity. 

I  am  not  referring  to  what  happened  in  1882  or  what 
Mr.  Ford  did  in  1882-83,  but  to  Devoy's  speeches 
in  1881.  Do  you  know  of  any  denunciation  whatever 
of  those  speeches  either  by  you  or  by  any  member  of 
your  party  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  heard  of 
those  iSpeec'hes  before  to-day. 

The  Attobney-Genebal. — I  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
have  the  whole  of  that  speech  put  in  so  that  it  may 
appear  on  the  note. 

Sib  C.  Russbll.— Why  not  read  the  whole  ? 

The  Peesident. — I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  ask  that 
the  speech  should  be  put  upon  the  notes  instead  of 
being  read  here.  It  indicates  that  what  goes  on  here 
is  intended  for  other  people  and  not  for  this  tribunal. 

The  Attoeney-Geneeal.— No,  no,  my  Lord. 

The  President. — I  did  not  mean  my  observation  to 
apply  to  you  only,  Mr.  Attorney. 

The  Attobney-General  (to  witaess). — Will  you 
undertake  to  say  you  were  not  present  when  that 
speech  was  delivered  ? — I  cannot  undertake  to  say  so. 
My  impression  is  that  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time. 

The  President. — Is  there  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what  members  were  present  ? 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Unless  a  division  takes  place 
there  is  no  means. 

TheATTORNEY-GBNERAL.— Didyoureadthatspeech  ? 
— Not  BO  far  as  I  recollect..  If  I  had  I  should  have 
remonstrated  most  strongly  with  Mr.  IJevoy. 

But  that  speech  wai  made  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  your  party  with  whom  you  were  associated. 
Did  you  have  no  communication  made  to  Devoy  in 
reference  to  it,  or  make  no  denunciation  of  it  ? — I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  have  the  strongest  belief 
that  I  have  hoard  of  that  speech  to-day  for  the  first 
time. 

Just  listen  to  this.    You  said  : —  ^ 

' '  Garrisons  had  been  doubled,  the  rifles  of  Volun- 
teers had  been  deprived  of  their  locks,  and  immense 
precautions  taken  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
a  Fenian  attack  in  this  country.  The  only  reason  for 
this  panic  was  that  a  tin  can  containing  dynamite  was 
e;cploded  at  Salford  ;  but  the  circumstances  pointed 
to  its  being  meant  as  a  practical  joke." 

Mr.  Porster  replied  in  these  words  : — 

"  He  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which  the  hon. 
member  had  alluded  to  what  occurred  at  Salford, 
when  he  described  the  explosion  of  a  can  of  dynamite 
as  a  practical  joke." 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  specific  and  distinct 
question — whether,  saving  the  speech  of  which  you 
have  told  us,  you  have  ever  uttered  any  other  de- 
nunciation in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  am  not 
positive,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  I  made  some 
reference  to  the  matter  afterwards. 

When  you  said  that  some  time  or  other  you 
denounced   the    dynamite   policy    in   the     Hous3    of 
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Commons,  to  what  date  do  you  refer  ?— I  refer  to  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Forster  in  February,  1883.  I  separated 
myself  from  Ford  and  his  new  departure. 

Except  on  that  occasion  have  you  ever  denounced 
the  dynamite  policy  ? — It  is  possible  that  I  have  taken 
other  opportunities  of  separating  myself  from  Ford 
and  his  policy. 

I  am  asking  you  specifically  as  to  a  fact  of  a 
very  important  nature — will  you  pledge  your  word 
before  their  Lordships  that  you  have  ever  publicly 
denounced  dynamite  except  in  that  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons  P — I  do  not  remember  at  this 
moment. 

Have  you  ever  in  any  speech  published  in  America 
or  in  England  said  one  word  against  the  use  of 
dynamite  excepting  that  speech  ? — I  think  it  is  very 
possible  I  have. 

f^ill  you  undertake  to  say  you  have,  and,  if  so,  I 
call  upon  yoa  to  produce  the  report  of  any  single 
speech  or  utterance  by  yon  from  1879  to  the  beginning 
of  1888  against  the  use  of  dynamite  ? — I  do  not  carry 
all  my  speeches,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  my  head, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  look  and  see  what  references  I 
have  made  to  the  subject. 

The  next  occasion  to  which  I  will  refer  is  March  3, 
1881,  when  Mr.  Pamell  is  in  the  House.  Sir  W.  Har- 
court,  answering  Mr.  Dillon,  says  : — 

"  He  said  I  was  cowardly  in  my  attack  on  John 
Devoy  in  the  absence  of  the  man.  Did  Devoy  think 
of  the  absence  of  4,000,000  of  people  when  he  said 
he  meant  to  set  London  on  fire  P  Was  that  not  a 
cowardly  action  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  was,  in  a 
manner,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Land  League  in 
America  ?  I  felt  it  my  duty — and  I  hope  the  House 
still  thinks  that  I  did  my  duty — in  telling  them  what 
I  knew — that  the  Land  Ldague  is  an  association  which 
depends  npon  the  support  of  the  Fenian  conspiracy," 

Were  you  present,  Mr.  Famell,  when  that  speech  was- 
made  ? — I  think  it  is  very  possible,  but  I  have  no 
special  recollection  of  it. 

You  moved  an  amendment  on  that  day.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  only  telegram  you  sent  Devoy  was  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  threat  to  Sir  W.  Haroourt  P 
—It  was  the  only  communication  of  any  kind  I  have 
ever  had  with  Devoy.  I  received  a  message  back 
the  next  day  saying  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
statement  that  he  had  sent  a  threatening  telegram, 
and  that  he  had  only  used  to  SirW.  Harcourttbe  same 
words  that  the  latter  used  against  the  Fenian  society. 

And,  whatever  may  be  the  view  of  that  language, 
you  are  not  able  to  point  to  any  other  condemnation 
of  Mr.  Devoy' s  utterances  which  were  referred  to  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
you  can,  produce  the  report. — I  have  already  stated 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  these  alleged  utterances  of 
Mr.  Devoy. 

Did  yon  know  Father  Eugene  Sheehy  ?— Yes,  very 
well. 

When  ? — Some  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Land  League  movement. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  knew. 


Was  he  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Clan-na- 
Qael  ?— I  do  not  know. 

When  did  you  last  see  him?— I  have  not  seen  him 
for  some  years ;  I  should  think  two  or  three. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Father  Sheehy' s  speeches  ? 
— Generally  with  those  I  was  present  at. 

Would  you  describe  them  as  violent  speeches  ? — I 
should  say  that  Father  Sheehy  did  make  strong 
speeches.  Those  that  I  heard  were  advanced  speeches. 

Do  you  suggest  Father  Sheehy's  speeches  advocated 
constitutional  action  ? — I  believe  they  did  generally. 
They  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  advocated  constitu- 
tional action. 

And  were  not  capable  of  another  interpretation  ? — 
Certainly  no  other  interpretation  as  regards  outrage . 

Or  as  regards  physical  force  ? — They  may  be  capable 
of  the  interpretation,  speaking  generally,  that  in  case 
the  constitutional  agitation  failed  Irishmen  would  be 
entitled  to  reconsider  their  position,  but  he  gave  the 
most  loyal  and  hearty  support  to  the  constitutional 
movement  and  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Davitt  and 
others  had  taken  up. 

Where  is  Father  Sheehy  now  ? — Ibelievehe  is  some- 
where in  Ireland.     I  could  easily  find  out  for  you. 

I  will  now  leave  American  matters  and  come  back 
to  your  arrival  in  England.  You  arrived  in  England 
when  ?— About  the  middle  of  March,  1880. 

You  knew  of  Davitt's  going  to  America  again  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  send  him  ? — I  cannot  say  I  did.  It  is 
possible  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  about  his 
going.  I  was  in  Parliament  at  the  time,  and  I  did 
not  see  much  of  Mr.  Davitt.  I  cannot  say  he  con- 
sulted me  about  going  out,  but  it  is  possible. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  were  doing  the  work  of  the 
League  in  the  early  part  of  1880  ? — There  was  not 
much  Land  League  work  being  done  at  that  time, 
except  as  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  spring.  The 
League  was  quiescent  during  the  summer  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  spread  it. 

You  say  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  spread  it  ? — 
No  special  attempt. 

Do  you  represent  that  speeches  were  not  made  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  through  the  early  part  of 
1880  ?  Do  you  know  that  during  that  time  speeches 
were  made  by  persons  who  were  afterwards  organizers  ? 
— I  should  think  it  very  likelythat  men  like  Matthew 
Harris  were  making  speeches  in  the  west  of  Irela.^d, 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

P.  J.  Gordon  ? — I  have  no  knowledge. 

Sheridan  and  Boyton  ?— Possibly  they  may  have 
made  speeches,but  I  have  no  knowledge. 

John  Walsh,  of  Balla  ? — He  might  have  been  making 
speeches  for  all  I  know. 

Did  you  not  inform  yourself,  as  head  of  the 
organization,  as  to  what  was  going  on  ? — I  asked  Mr. 
Egan  and  Mr.  Davitt  what  they  had  been  doing,  and 
they  told  me  they  had  been  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  the  relief  of  distress.      As  to  the  summer,  I  had 
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no  part  in  the  management  until  I  came  to  Iieland 
after  the  Session. 

In  whose  hands  was  the  management  ? — Davitt, 
Egan,  and  Brennan's. 

When  did  Mr.  Davitt  go  to  America  ? — In  the  early 
part  o£  1880,  shortly  after  my  return. 

Who  managed  the  League  from  March,  1880,  to 
September,  1880  ? — Mr.  Egan  must  have  had  the  chief 
management  with  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Can  you  mention  other  names  ? — I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  the  League  that 
summer.     I  was  managing  the  Parliamentary  party. 

When  did  Davitt  return  ? — He  returned  in  November 
or  December. 

Where  was  there  any  active  organization  that 
summer  ? — There  was  work  going  on  in  Mayo  and  part 
of  Gal  way.  Harris  was  not  definitely  appointed  an 
organizer  till  the  autumn. 

You  have  stated  definitely  that  no  organizers  were 
appointed  until  after  the  rejection  of  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill  by  the  Lords  ? — That  is  my 
strong  impression.  Mr.  Harris  was  working  in  the 
county  of  Galway.    He  was  working  as  a  volunteer. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  from  Harris  refer- 
ring to  the  want  of  organizers,  and  stating  that  Walsh, 
of  Balla,  was  doing  Connaugbt.  Do  you  suggest  that 
John  Walsh,  of  Balla,  was  not  organizing  Connaught  ? 
— 1  should  think  he  was  probably  acting  as  a  volunteer. 

P.  J.  Gordon  ? — I  never  heard  of  him  as  an  organizer 
at  any  time. 

Or  as  making  speeches  ? — He  may  have  made 
speeches  along  with  other  young  men  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

Was  there  not  an  attempt  to  extend  Land  League 
principles,  whatever  they  were,  all  through  the  year 
1880  by  speeches  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I 
should  say  notto  any  extent  outside  Mayo  and  Galway. 

Did  you  know  John  Ferguson  ? — Very  well.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Butt. 

Is  he  a  Fenian  ? — Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Will  you  swear  that  ? — I  never  heard  of  it  in  my  life. 

That  you  believe  to  this  time  ? — That  I  believe  to 
this  time.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  member  of  the  Federa- 
tion Council,  and  a  very  eloquent  man. 

I  was  not  asking  you  about  his  eloquence.  Most  of 
you  Irishmen  are  eloquent. — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  a 
prominent  exception.     (Laughter.) 

Did  yon  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the 
men  appointed  organizers  ? — No  ;  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  O'Kelly  and  Mr.  M.  Harris,  I  was  not  myself 
well  acquainted  with  any  of  the  organizers.  I  was 
guided  in  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  by  Mr. 
Egan's  judgment. 

Can  you  tell  pie  of  any  prominent  organizer  whom  you 
now  know  not  to  have  been  connected  with  theFenian 
movement  at  some  time  or  other  ? — The  Kev.  Harold 
Kylett,  Mr.  Lynam,  and  Mr.  Butterfield. 

Do  you  represent  that  Mr.  Butterfield  and  Mr. 
Eylett  were  active  organizers  ? — Yes. 


Both  were  in  Ulster  ? — Yes. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  you  did  not  inquire  into  the 
personnel  or  antecedents  of  these  persons  who  were 
nominated  as  organizers  ? — No,  I  had  no  special  reason 
for  taking  any  steps  to  inquire. 

Whether  you  had  reason  or  not,  did  you  do  so  ? — I 
made  inquiries  as  to  their  fitness. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  all  or  any 
of  these  men  had  been  mixed  up  in  Fenian  Societies  ? 
— I  never  made  any  such  inquiry.  I  may  say  generally 
that  the  men  belonging  to  the  Fenian  organizatipn  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  letting  it  be  known  outside. 

Is  that  your  experience  ? — That  is  my  expei'ience. 

Whore  is  Mr.  John  Ferguson  now  ? — I  suppose  in 
Glasgow.  I  believe  he  is  a  metaber  of  an  important 
printing  and  publishing  firm  in  Glasgow— Cameron  and 
Ferguson. 

There  are  one  or  two  preliminary  matters  I  must 
ask  you  about  in  connexion  with  these  men.  This  was 
not  your  first  acquaintance  with  many  of  these  men  ? — ■ 
No,  it  was  not  my  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harris 
or  Mr.  0'KeJ.ly.  Sheridan  I  had  not  known.  Walsh 
I, had  met.  ' 

You  remember  Mr,  Davitt's  release  and  the  recep- 
tion committee  being  formed  ?  On  that  committee 
was  there  Mr.  Ferguson  ? — Yes. 

Patrick  Egan  ?  You  mentioned  him  yesterday, 
Thomas  Brennan  ? — Yes. 

James  Carey  and  Daniel  Curley  were  also  on  that 
reception  committee  ? — Yes,  I  noticed  that  they  were 
when  the  fact  was  published  in  "  Pamellism  and 
Crime . "  I  did  not  notice  at  the  time  the  committee 
was  formed  the  names  of  either  Carey  or  Curley  ;  but 
even  if  I  had  noticed  their  names  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  to  my  mind. 

Do  you  remember  in  August,  1878,  a  testimonial 
being  got  up  for  one  Robert  Kelly  ?— I  do  not  re- 
member it. 

Was  Robert  Kelly  the  man  who  shot  Head  Constable 
Talbot  ? — I  think  probably  he  was. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  know  of  the  testimonial 
being  got  up  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  not  brought 
specially  under  my  notice.' 

Did  you  subscribe  to  it  ? — I  may  have  done  so. 

Was  Thomas  Brennan,  the  secretary  of  the  Land 
League,  secretary  to  the  Kelly  Testimonial  Fund  ? — 
Very  possibly.     I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Was  James  Oarey  the  treasurer  ?— I  do  not  know,  I 
am  sure.    I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Do  you  know  the  Fenian  oath,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — ^No,  I 
do  not  know  it.  I  have  heard  a  version  of  it,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  the  authorized  version  or  not. 

Whether  the  authorized  version  or  not,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that,  forming,  as  you  were,  this  new 
scheme  and  associating  with  these  men,  you  at  that 
time  had  no  knowledge  of  what  the  Fenian  oath 
was  ? — No. 

And  had  never  in  oonnexiofi  with  the  people  with 
whom  you  had  been  associating  tal^en  any  pains  to 
inquire  what  it  was  ? — No, 
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Did  you  know,  by  general  reputation  or  general 
reading,  how  the  fenians  treated  traitors  to  their 
body  ? — Certainly  ;  I  have  always  understood  that  they 
were  assassinated. 

That  is  to  say,  that  it  was  part  of  their  rules  that  a 
traitor  to  the  Fenian  cause  should  be  assassinated  ?— 
Yes,  I  always  understood  that  that  was  the  only  form 
of  assassination  that  was  countenanced  by  the  body — 
the  assassination  of  any  members  of  their  own  body 
who  betrayed  them. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  if  you  please, 
to  a  letter  that  you  wrote  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
on  December  12,  1879.  Do  you  remember  stating  in  a 
letter  you  wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  on  that 
date  that  "  the  Nationalists,  Eepealers,  and  Home 
Eulers  are  united,  and  have  found  a  common  plat- 
form and  watchword — '  The  land  for  the  people  '  "? — 
Yes,  it  is  very  possible  I  wrote  that  letter. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  you  wrote  that  letter  ? — I 
have  no  special  recollection  of  it,  but  I  think  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  I  did. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  words  of  that  letter — 
"The  Nationalists,  Eepealers,  and  Home  Eulers."  Do 
you  agree  with  or  dissent  from  the  view  that  that  would 
be  imderstood  to  mean  the  Nationalist  party  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Home  Kule  party  f — It  would  not 
be  understood  to  mean  the  Nationalist  party,  but  men 
who  had  held  Nationalist  opinions. 

I  ask  you  to  answer  me  distinctly — do  you  mean 
my  Lords  to  understand  that  the  ordinary  reader 
acquainted  with  current  Irish  politics,  seeing  your 
name  attached  to  that  document  stating  that  these 
three  classes — I  will  give  you  the  actual  words, 
"the  Nationalists,  the  Eepealers,  and  Home  Eulers" — 
were  united,  would  not  take  the  word  "  Nationalists" 
to  mean  the  whole  Nationalist  party  ? — Undoubtedly 
not  ;  not  the  Nationalist  party  as  an  organization,  but 
those  individuals  who  came  into  the  movement. 

I  really  must  ask  you,  as  you  have  given  that  explana- 
tion, have  you  ever  yourself  in  any  public  statement  in 
America,  in  £)ngland,  or  in  Ireland,  drawn  any  distinc- 
tion between  some  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  whole 
of  the  Nationalists  ? — I  have  spoken  of  these  men  by 
the  generic  term  "  Nationalist,"  not  in  referelnce  to 
their  organization,  but  in  reference  to  their  opinions. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Have  you 
ever  in  any  public  utterance  said  that  the  support  you 
received  was  only  from  some  of  the  Nationalists  as 
distinguished  from  the  whole  body  ?— I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  such  utterance. 

Now,  I  should  like  just  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to 
the  Eotunda  meeting  on  April  2,  1880,  do  you  repre- 
sent that  the  O'Hanlon  who  proposed  the  amendment 
to  the  resolution  represented  the  main  body  of  the 
I.E.B.  ? — I  believe  it  was  the  council  that  attacked 
me  at  that  meeting.  I  believe,  from  information  I  re- 
ceived since  and  also  at  the  time,  that  the  council 
party  of  the  I.R.B.  attacked  me. 

Do  you  nowrepresentthat  O'Hanlon  represented  the 
main  body  of  the  I.E.B.  at  that  meeting  ?— I  say  that 


I  believe  the  attack  on  that  rneeting  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  council  party  in  Dublin — that  it  was  an 
official  act.  The  party  that  broke  up  the  meeting  was 
too  strong  to  be  a  Stephenite  party.  I  may  say  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  act  of  hostility  towards  the  Land 
League  on  the  part  of  the  Stephenite  party. 

I  asked  you  yesterday  whether  you  ever  made  a 
speech  denouncing  the  physical  force  movement,  and 
I  ask  you  in  that  connexion  whether  you  ever  saw  a 
report  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  William  Eedmond  at  Nnmey 
on  February  15,  1885  ? — I  have  seen  reports  of  various 
speeches  of  Mr.  William  Eedmond,  and  I  have  checked 
him  from  time  to  time, 

Publicly  or  privately  ? — I  think  both. 

Have  yon  ever  separated  yourself  in  any  way  from 
Mr.  William  Eedmond  ? — No.  I  look  upon  Mr. 
William  Eedmond  as  being  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
sincere  young  inan,  but  rash.  It  is  very  hard  to  put 
an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  but  that  is  a  fault 
which  time  often  remedies.    (Laughter.) 

Whether  it  be  youth  or  age,  or  whatever  it  be,  my 
question  at  present  is  whether  you  have  ever  separated 
yourself  publicly  or  privately  from  Mr.  William 
Eedmond  ? — I  believe  I  took  some  action. 

Publicly  or  privately  ? — (Consulting  some  papers) 
I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  think  I  took  some  action 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  WilliamKedmond  to  which 
I  refer,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  it  (read- 
ing) : — "  Now,  there  is  another  resolution  here  which 
says  you  declare  your  confidence  in  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell.  I  only  want  you  to  declare  your  confidence 
in  any  man  as  long  as  he  is  true  and  nnf  altering  in  his 
attachment  and  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  Ireland's 
nationhood.  I  defy  any  man  to  show  me  how  C.  S. 
Parnell  has  by  a  single  word  or  a  single  act  or  on  a 
single  occasion  found  fault  with  men  who  wish  to 
liberate  Ireland  by  more  extreme  means  than  himself. 
His  policy  is  that  all  which  can  be  done  for  Ireland 
in  a  constitutional  way  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  done  ;  his  policy  also  is  that  he 
puts  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of  those  men  who  may 
be  anxious  ultimately  to  liberate  Ireland  by  a  few 
strokes  of  the  sword."  Did  you  hear  of  that  speech  ? 
— I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard  of  that  speech,  but  it  may" 
have  been  among  the  speeches  of  Mr.  William  Eed- 
mond's  that  I  objected  to  in  the  House  of  Ckimmons. 

Is  it  not  perfectly  true  that  you  cannot  produce  a 
single  word  on  a  single  occasion  by  which  you  found 
fault  with  the  men  who  wished  to  liberate  Ireland  by 
more  extreme  means  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
found  fault  with  the  past  action  of  the  physical  force 
party. 

Or  with  their  present  action  ? — I  have  found  fault 
with  that. 

When  ? — I  found  fault  with  the  dynamite  policy  of 
Patrick  Ford. 

In  the  speech  in  answer  to  Mr.  Forster  ? — Yes. 
That  is  the  only  action  of  an  improper  character 
that  I   knew  of  as  coming  from  any  section   of  the 
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adranced  men.  Of  course  I  found  fault  also  vitb  and 
denounced  the  Phoenix  Park  murders. 

A  great  man,  you  know,  will  speak  hy  his  public 
utterances.  I  know  perfectly  well  what  yoa  said 
about  the  Phcenix  Park  murders,  and  agree  that  you 
denounced  them  in  the  strongest  possible  terms.  But 
what  I  desire  to  get  from  you  is  this.  Can  you  pro- 
duce any  single  report  of  any  statement  of  yours  in 
which  you  found  fault  with  these  men,  except  the 
speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Forster  in  1883  ? — ^Whenever 
any  action  was  proved  to  come  from  these  men  I 
found  fault  with  them. 

Do  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question  ?  In 
fairness,  just  listen  to  it  once  more.  Will  you  produce 
any  speech  finding  fault  with  the  Fenian  organization  ? 
— 1  cannot  say  that  I  can. 

Or  with  an  extreme  man  of  any  kind  ? — (No  answer 
was  given.) 

There  has  been  a  circular  produced,  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Bussell  as  a  circular  issued 
denouncing  outrage.     I  only  want  to  identify  it. 

SlE  C.  KuaSELL.— That  speech  of  Mr.  Eedmond's, 
my  Lords,  has  not  been  proved  yet,  and  there  is  some 
question  about  it. 

The  Attoknet-Geseeal.— The  document  I  refer  to 
is  headed  '*  Memorandum  of  instructions  to  organizers 
and  officers  of  the  branches  of  the  Land  League." 
Did  you  know  anything  about  the  circulation  of  that  ? 
— I  knew  that  it  was  agreed  to,  and  drafted,  and 
directed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  branches. 

Do  you  know  what  number  of  copies  was  issued  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  know. 

Did  it  ever  appear  in  any  pablic  paper  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

SiK  C.  Russell. — It  appeared  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal. 

The  Attoenbt-uenekal  (to  witness). — Did  you 
draft  that  circular  yourself  or  did  Mr.  Davitt  draft  it  ? 
— Mr.  Davitt  drafted  it. 

I  notice  that  the  date  of  that  is  December  13,  1880  ; 
you  said  yesterday  that  that  was  issued  in  consequence 
of  some  statements  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Davitt  and 
others.  To  what  part  of  the  country  did  those  state- 
ments relate  ? — They  related  generally  to  the  west  of 
Ireland. 

Would  you  be  a  little  more  precise,  please  ? — I  mean 
the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway  mainly,  and  Clare 
and  Kerry,  and  parts  of  Cork  and  Donegal. 

Now  you  have  said,  you  know,  in  general  terms, 
that  you  were  opposed  always  to  outrage.  Did  you 
ever,  in  any  speech  that  you  can  produce,  yourself 
denounce  outrage?  I  am  speaking  now  of  speeches  in 
Ireland,  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

Tell  me  when  ? — I  joined  with  my  Parliamentary 
colleagues  in  issuing  a  manifesto  on  February  5, 
1881. 

Was  it  published  in  any  newspaper  ? — I  believe  so. 

But  I  asked  for  speeches. 

Mr.  Parnell  (reading). — "  Fellow  couatrymen  " 


The  ATTORNBy-GKMBBAL.— Permit  me,  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  this  matter.  I  was  asking  for  any  speeches 
of  yours  ? — But  I  require  this  to  give  the  information 
you  asked  for. 

I  do  not  wish  to  exclude  you  from  putting  that  in  if 
you  desire,  but  please  answer  my  question,  and  tell 
me  of  any  speech  in  which  you  have  denounced 
outrage  ?— On  the  22d  of  November,  1879,  at  the  Balla 
meeting,  reported  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  I  said, 
"  Let  us  maintain  our  dignified  attitude.  Let  us  re- 
main within  the  law  and  within  the  Constitution." 
Then  at  Swinford,  on  November  23,  1879 

Where  reported  ? — I  should  think  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal.    (Beading)  : — 

"  Mr.  Famell  said  he  hoped  the  people  would  not 
be  tempted  to  imitate  the  violent  and  illegal  conduct 
of  the  Government,  that  they  would  preserve  the  calm 
attitude  of  determination  and  quiet  self-confidence 
which  they  had  maintained  during  the  summer  (hear, 
hear),  and  that,  above  all,  they  should  not  be  excited 
to  commit  any  acts  of  violence  in  retaliation  for  the 
arrests  of  their  leaders.  (Cheers.)  If  they  did  this 
their  cause  was  won.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  issue  of  the 
appeal  rested  in  their  own  hands,  and  he  felt  confident 
from  the  attitude  of  the  people  during  the  last  six 
months  that  they  understood  the  issue  and  the  means 
by  which  victory  was  to  be  secured.  He  believed  that 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  adopt  any  violent 
action,  and  that,  standing  on  the  last  plank  of  Consti- 
tution which  was  left  to  them,  determined  and  united, 
remembering  the  teaching  of  Michael  Davitt,  who  was 
now  suffering  because  of  his  devotion  to  their  cause, 
they  would  continue  this  struggle  until  the  great 
object  had  been  obtained,  by  obtaining  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  the  land  of  their  own  country." 

Have  you  any  objection  to  my  having  a  copy  of  thai 
collection  from  which  you  are  reading  P — Not  at  all. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hand  you  this  when  I  have 
finished.     I  will  tear  the  leaves  out. 

Any  other  denunciations  of  outrage,  please  ? — Yes, 
at  Castlerea,  on  December  7,  1879.     (Heading)  : — 

"  You  must  not  be  deterred  because  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  by  these  arrests,  and  by  the  manner  of  these 
arrests,  seeks  to  throw  a  lurid  glare  about  this  land 
movement.  This  land  movement  is  a  perfectly  peace- 
able and  constitutional  movement.  (Cheers.)  It  has 
no  other  or  ulterior  objects  than  those  stated  publicly 
on  our  platform.  (Cheers.)  There  is  nothing  behind 
it.  No  man  who  has  joined  in  this  movement — the 
extreme  Nationalists  and  the  extreme  Constitutional- 
ists— has  any  other  wish  than  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  land  question.  There  are  men,  I  admit,  in  this 
land  movement  who  would  willingly  see  the  English 
power  overturned  and  carried  out  of  this  country  like 
some  unclean  thing.  (Great  cheering.)  There  are 
men  in  this  movement  who  consider — Government 
would  apparently  wish  to  give  these  men  every  justi- 
fication for  BO  considering — who  consider  that  Ire- 
land's rights  can  never  be  won  by  constitutional 
movements  such  as  this — who  consider  that  the  free 
rights  of  Ireland  must  be  won  on  the  bloody  battlefield 
and  by  the  sword.  (Great  and  prolonged  cheering.) 
But  these  men  do  not  take  part  in  this  movement  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  extreme  ideas — they 
take  part  in  this  movement  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  us  peaceably  to  win  the  solution  of  this  great. 
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laud  qnestion,  and  the  man  who  tells  yon  otherwiBe — 
the  man  who  by  suggeBtion,  or  in  any  other  way,  tries 
to  persuade  you  that  anybody  engaged  in  this  move- 
ment has  any  other  or  ulterior  object  than  the  settle- 
ment by  peaceable  means  of  the  land  question — is  a 
liar.     (Cheers.)" 

Kindly  give  me  the  date  when  that  appeared  7 — On 
December  8,  1879,  in  the  Freeman' s  Journal. 

What  is  the  next  speech  you  have  containing  a  de- 
nunciation of  outrage  ? — It  is  a  speech  delivered  at 
New  Eoss  on  September  26,  1880  : — 

"  I  do  wish  in  reference  to  a  sad  occurrence  which 
took  place  lately  of  the  shooting,  or  attempted  shoot- 
ing, of  a  land  agent  in  this  neighbourhood  (groans 
and  cheers),  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  the  resource 
to  such  methods  of  procedure  is  entirely  unnecessary 
and  absolutely  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suitable 
organization  amongst  the  tenants  themselves  ;  and  I 
have  thought  from  time  to  time,  looking  at  the  want 
of  organization  amongst  the  farmers — I  believe  that  if 
Kilkenny  county  had  been  organized  young  Boyd  would 
never  have  been  shot  (cheers)  ;  but  in  dealing  with 
this  matter,  and  in  urging,  as  I  wish  to  urge,  the 
people  not  to  go  beyond  the  law,  I  feel  myself  very 
much  hampered  by  the  action  of  the  Government  of 
the  country,  which  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
produce  an  impression  that  they  desire  to  set  the 
sympathy  of  every  fair-minded  and  jnst  man  in  this 
country  against  the  administration  of  the  law,  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  so  to 
administer  the  law  as  to  secure  respect  for  the  law 
amongst  the  majority  oE  the  community.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Bat,  unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the  practice  in 
Ireland.     (Hear,  hear.)" 

Did  you  know  who  young  Boyd  was  ? — ^He  was  the 
son  of  a  land  agent  in  the  town  of  New  Boss. 

You  knew  that  he  had  been  shot  p— I  knew  that  bis 
assassination  had  been  either  effected  or  attempted. 

How  long  before  ? — ^A  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
meeting.     ■ 

The  meeting  was  held  very  near  the  place,  was  it 
not  ? — Not  far. 

Is  that  the  only  reference  to  a  denunciation  of  the 
outrage  in  that  speech  ? — That  is  the  only  reference. 

Your  statement  was  that  shooting  was  unnecessary 
where  there  was  organization  ? — Yes. 

"  Unnecessary  and  prejudicial  where  there  is  a  suit- 
able organization  " — you  regard  that  as  a  denunciation 
of  outrage  ? — I  do.  I  regard  it  as  likely  to  influence 
persons  against  Ihe  commission  of  outrages,  but  I 
admit  it  was  an  insufficient  denunciation. 

I  observe  that  you  have  not  referred  to  the  Knnis 
speech  of  September  19,  the  one  which  has  been 
quoted  very  oft^n  as  the  speech  advocating  boycotting. 
You  have  stated  here  that  you  advocated  boycotting, 
but  it  was  to  be  boycotting  short  of  intimidation.  Now, 
have  you  any  speech  in  which  you  warned  persons 
not  to  pursue  the  practice  of  boycotting  to  the  verge 
of  intimidation,  or  not  to  intimidate  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  caution  people  against  intimidation  as 
distinguished  from  boycotting  ? — I  consider  that  the 
kind  of  boycotting  which  I  advised  at  the  Ennis  meet- 
ing was  boycotting,  not  intimidation. 

This  expression  of  yours  that  outrages   were  "  \m- 


necessary  and  prejudicial  "  to  the  cause  was  not  only 
used  at  New  Eoss,  was  it  ?  On  October  24,  in  Gal- 
Way,  you  uttered  these  words  : — 

"  Now,  your  chairman  has  deprecated  assassination 
and  violence  as  being  unnecessary  to  win  your  cause, 
and  very  properly  and  justly  deprecated  it,  and  at  all 
the  land  meetings  which  had  been  held  up  to  the  time 
when  extra  police  were  planted  down  in  the  coimty 
of  Mayo,  I  also  took  care  to  join  in  that  condemna- 
tion ;  but  I  utterly  refuse  further  to  allow  any  cre- 
dence to  be  attached  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
made  against  us  and  our  people  by  the  English  Press, 
by  in  future  deprecating  outrage  and  crime  which  do 
not  and  have  not  existed  ;  and  if  it  were  otherwise  I 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  violating 
the  engagement  upon  which  we  gave  them  the  votes 
for  the  constabulary  after  seven  nights'  debate,  and  in 
sending  these  extra  police  into  the  famine-stricken 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Kerry,  disentitles 
them  to  my  advocacy  in  assisting  them  to  uphold  an 
unjust  and  an  infamous  law. 

"  What  is  responsible  ?  Who  are  responsible  for  the 
murders  of  landlords  which  have  from  time  to  time, 
at  all  times  in  our  history,  .taken  place  in  this 
country  ?  It  is  admitted  by  everybody  that  English- 
made  law  is  responsible  ;  and  I  say  that  the  people 
who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  murder  of  Lord 
Mountmorres,  if  it  was  an  agrarian  crime,  and  of  that 
I  have  very  great  doubt,  are  the  House  of  Lords,  who, 
by  rejecting  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill, 
took  the  arbitrament  of  this  question  from  the  Courts 
of  law  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  man  who  is  secondarily  responsible  is  this  pre- 
tended hiunanitarian  Chief  Secretary  of  ours,  buckshot 
Forster,  who,  when  the  House  of  Lords  kicked  out 
his  Bill  and  smote  him  on  one  cheek,  turned  to  them 
the  other  cheek  to  smite  also.  He  foresaw  then,  and 
he  publicly  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
anticipated,  an  increase  of  crime,  outrage,  and  loss 
of  life  in  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  he  de- 
liberately refused  to  keep  Parliament  together,  and  to 
force  through  the  House  of  Lords  a  measure  which  would 
prevent  him  from  being  made  the  instrument  of  landlord 
tyranny  and  injustice.  .     .     And  if  they  prosecute 

the  leaders  in  this  movem3Pt,  it  will  not  be  because 
they  wish  to  preserve  the  lives  of  one  or  two  land- 
lords, but  it  will  be  because  they  see  that  behind  this 
movement  there  is  a  more  dangerous  movement, 
because  they  know  that  if  they  fail  in  upholding  land- 
lordism here — and  they  will  fail — they  have  no  chance 
of  maintaining  it  in  Ireland,  because  they  know  that 
if  they  fail  in  upholding  landlordism  in  Ireland  their 
power  to  misrule  Ireland  will  go  too. 

"I  wish  to  see  the  tenant-farmers  prosperous  ;  but 
large  and  important  as  is  the  class  of  tenant  farmers, 
constituting  as  they  do, with  their  wives  and  families, 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  would 
not  have  taken  off  my  coat  and  gone  to  this  work  if  I 
had  not  known  that  we  were  laying  the  foundations  by 
this  movement  for  the  recovery  of  our  legislative 
independence.  Push  on,  then,  towards  this  goal  j 
extend  your  organization,  and  let  every  tenant  farmer, 
while  he  keeps  a  iirm  grip  of  his  holding,  recognize 
also  the  great  truth  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and 
the  people  at  large  and  helping  to  break  down  English 
misrule  in  Ireland." 

Do  you  regard  that  as  a  denunciation  of  outrage  ? — I 
regard  the  first  portion  of  the  speech  as  a  denunciation 
of  outrage.    I  do  not  say,  and  I  do  not  think,  in  view 
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of  the  large  increase  of  outrages  in  the  country  during 
this  period,  the  autumn  and  the  early  winter,  that  the 
denunciations  of  outrage  which  have  been  collected 
here  were  sufficient  denunciations.  But  they  appeared 
to  me  at  the  time  to  be  snfficient,  because  then  I  had 
not  the  information  that  I  subsequently  obtained  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Davitt,  with  regard  to  the  rapid  and 
appalling  increase  of  crime  at  this  period.  If  I  hadhad 
to  attend  any  meetings  after  that  period, and  before  the 
passing  of  the  Coercion  Act  and  my  going  over  to  England 
to  attend  Parliament,!  certainly  should  have  followed 
Mr.  Davitt's  example  and  denounced  crime  and  outrage 
more  strongly  and  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than  I  did. 

There  are  two  other  speeches  in  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  imderstand  you  wish  to  refer  ? — ^Yes.  There 
is  my  speech  at  Tipperary  on  October  31,  1880  : — 

'  •  I  will  conclude  by  requesting  that  there  won't  be 
any  foolish  cries  ftom  the  people — unmeaning  ex- 
pressions that  are  sure  to  be  caught  up  by  the  Eng- 
lish Press  that  are  watching  every  word  to  tortm-e  it 
into  an  argument  for  coercing  the  people.  Keep  from 
word  or  act  that  can  injure  your  cause.  Remember 
the  wise  saying,  as  true  now  as-  it  has  always  been, 
that  the  man  who  commits  a  crime  gives  a  triumph  to 
the  enemy." 
On  October  24  at  the  same  place  I  had  said  : — 

"  The  Press  in  England,  which  governs  public 
opinion  in  England,  commences  to  misrepresent  what 
we  are  doing  here  ;  the  columns  of  The  Times  are 
filled  with  manufactured  outrages,  the  public  opinion 
then  thinks  that  Ireland  is  really  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, and  that  a  state  of  siege  is  called  for.  Now 
that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  present  case. 
Suppose  we  had  no  recognized  agitation,  suppose 
there  had  been  no  Land  League,  and  suppose  the  land- 
lords attempted  to  do  in  this  last  year  of  famine  of 
1879  what  they  did  in  the  years  of  1846,  '47,  '48,  now 
what  must  have  happened  ?  If  you  turn  back  to  the 
history  of  those  days  and  see  the  number  of  execu- 
tions on  account  of  agrarian  crime  in  '46,  '47,  and 
'48 — it  will  giv6  you  some  notion  of  the  amount  of 
agrarian  crime  that  was  then.  We  claim  that  we  have 
prevented  agrarian  .crime.  (Hear,  hear.)  Wherever 
we  have  been  able  to  extend  our  organization  we  have 
shown  the  people  that  there  is  a  very  simple  process 
of  creating  a  public  opinion  in  the  district  against  a 
man  who  bids  for  the  farm  from  which  another  had 
been  evicted,  and  public  opinion  is  so  strong  that 
after  a  while  no  one  will  venture  to  bid  for  such  a 
farm  ;  and,  therefore,  the  landlords  will  fear  to  evict, 
not  because  they  will  have  the  land  thrown  on  their 
own  bands.  Now  it  is  a  simple  plan  we  have 
adopted,  and  we  say  that  if  we  had  not  done  this — if 
the  people  without  organization  were  left  to  defend 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  with  their  blimder- 
busses  against  the  crowbar  of  the  landlords,  we  should 
have  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  of  '46,  '47, 
'48.  Well,  then,  we  claim,  first  of  all,  that  we  have 
saved  the  country  from  eviction  ;  and,  secondly,  we 
claim  that  we  have  sjved  the  landlords  from  assas- 
6ination.(Cheers.)Now,  these  are  twovery great  results 
to  have  achieved  in  such  a  short  time  ;  for  recollect 
the  Land  League  has  been  working  a  very  short  time, 
and,  I  believe,  we  have  saved  the  lives  of  many 
dozen,  if  not  scores,  of  landlords  and  agents." 
In  this  speech,  in  the  passage  ' '  therefore  the  land- 
lords will  fear  to  evict,  not  because  they  will  fear  to 


have  the  lands  thrown  on  their  own  hands,"  there 
is  something  omitted.  What  I  certainly  said  was— - 
""  Therefore  the  landlords  will  fear  to  evict,  not 
because  they  are  afraid  of  outrage  or  assassination, 
but  because  they  are  afraid  of  having  the  land  thrown 
upon  their  own  hands." 

SiE  C.  BuaaELL, — I  should  like  to  read  some 
passages  from  the  statement  made  on  November  10, 
1880,  at  Enniskillen  :— 

"  We  ask  the  shopkeepers  to  assist  us,  and  you  to 
combine  amongst  yourselves.  .  .  .  Formerly  the 
farmers  were  left  to  their  own  devices.  Mt.  O'Connor 
Power  has  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
tenant  had  formerly  no  resource  but  his  blunderbuss, 
and  that  the  landlord  was  left  to  his  crowbar.  We 
wish  to  terminate  all  that.  We  wish  to  teach  the 
tenant-farmer  to  rely  on  constitutional  and  peaceful 
methods.  We  wish  to  divert  his  mind  from  looking 
to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  as  his  only  resource. 
We  can  point  to  the  fact  that  where  the  people  have 
become  organized  outrages  have  ceased.  We  say  that 
the  National  League  of  Ireland,  while  it  has  saved 
many  thousands  of  tenants  from  eviction,  has  also 
saved  the  lives  of  many  landlords  and  agents." 

The  Attornby-Gknbral  (to  witness).— I  believe 
you  wish  to  refer  to  a  manifesto  ? — Yes.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  including 
myself,  and  was  published  in  the  Freeman' s  Journal 
on  February  6,  1881  : — "  Fellow  countrymen,  we 
adjure  you  amidst  trials  and  provocations  to  maintain 
the  noble  attitude  which  has  already  assured  your 
ultimate  victory.  Reject  every  temptation  to  con- 
flict, disorder,  and  crime."  I  do  not  suppose  that 
the  speeches  which  I  have  read  constitute  a  complete 
list  of  the  speeches  of  that  character,  and  my  re- 
collection is  that  at  every  meeting  that  I  attended 
the  parish  priest,  who  was  generally  in  the  chair,  and 
very  often  other  clergymen, strongly  denounced  crime. 

When  do  you  say  that  you  learnt  from  Mr.  Davitt  that 
there  was  more  crime  ? — Immediately  after  Mr.  Davitt's 
return  from  America.      I  do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Was  the  date  of  his  return  December  8,  1880  ? — 
About  that,  1  think. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  refer- 
ence to  actual  statistics  of  crime.  Were  you  acquainted 
with  the  records  of  crime  referred  to  by  Sir  C. 
Russell  as  appearing  in  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's 
book  ? — I  was  acquainted  generally  with  the  fact 
that  in  years  gone  by  the  number  of  outrages 
accompanying  agrarian  and  social  movements,  such  as 
the  Land  League  movement,  was  very  largely  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  outrages  which  accompanied 
our  movement. 

I  want  a  specific  answer.if  you  please  ? — I  am  about 
to  give  you  a  specific  answer. 

Kindly  give  me  specific  answers  first.  You  can  then 
add  your  explanations.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you 
were  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  crime  eiven 
in  that  book  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  the 
book.  I  may  have  done  so.  I  was  acquainted 
generally  with  the  fact  that  the  crime  accompanying 
previous  movements — movements  in  which  the  social 
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interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  involved — 
was  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  ctitne  accompanying 
the  movement  of  the  Land  League. 

Had  you  at  the  time  any  statistics  with  which  to 
support  that  statement  ? — I  have  no  douht  I  had. 

Have  you  got  them  now  ? — No. 
"  Can  you  produce  any  statistics  in  Support  of  the 
statement  that  more  agrarian  crime  accompanied  pre« 
vious  movements  and  outbursts  ? — I  beljeVe  that  that 
was  the  case  from  what  I  have  read  and  the  re- 
Searches  which  I  have  made  ;  but  I  have  no  statistics 
relating  to  the  point  in  my  possession  now. 

Have  you  ever  prepared  any  list  of  crimes  ? — Yes  ; 
for  use  in  my  speeches  in  Farliamelit,especialiy  in  1881. 

Can  you  produce  any  statement  as  to  crimes  and 
evictions  before  1879,  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the 
Laud  League,  in  support  of  the  View  which  you  have 
put  forward  ? — I  may  refer  you  to  the  report  in 
"  Hansard  "  of  my  speech  on  the  Address  in  1881. 

Have  you  studied  the  Government  returns  for  the 
last  25  years  ? — ^Not  all. 

Did  you  make  in  1880>  or  have  you  since,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  case,  made  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  official  returns  for  the  years  between 
1835  and  1879  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  The 
period  to  which  I  particularly  directed  my  attention 
for  purposes  of  comparison  was  the  time  when  there 
was  a  movement  which  might  be  said  to  be  analogons 
to  the  Land  League  movement,  a  movement  which 
affected  the  social  interests  of  the  people — namely, 
the  tithe  war. 

In  what  year  was  that  ? — In  1833,  I  think. 

Then  you  did  not  examine  any  period  subsequent  to 
that  ? — There  was  no  other  analogous  movement. 

Can  you  not  answer  the  question  ? — I  did  not 
examine  any  other  period  in  the  same  way.  I  may 
have  made  a  partial  examination  of  the  figures  relat- 
ing to  the  Westmeath  trouble. 

Kindly  answer  this  question.  I  take  a  period  of  30 
years,  from  1849  to  1879.  Can  you,  in  regard  to  that 
period,  refer  to  any  instance  recorded  in  official 
returns  or  in  the  public  Press  of  a  man  being  out- 
raged for  paying  his  rent  ? — I  have  no  doubt  I  could 
give  you  many  such  instances.  I  should  think  there 
must  have  been  many  such. 

I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  think  there 
had  been  many  such  instances,  I  asked  whether  you 
could  refer  me  to  any  such  instances  ? — I  have  not  the 
references  with  me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  get 
them  before  my  examination  is  over. 

Can  you  refer,  me  to  any  case  recorded  in  any 
official  statement  between  1849  and  1879  of  a  man 
being  punished  for  taking  a  farm  from  which  another 
had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I  tell  you 
that  I  have  not  come  prepared  with  reports  and 
statistics  relating  to  that  branch  of  the  question. 

Has  anybody,  as  far  as  you  know,  prepared  any 
Buch  information  ?— I  believe  the  information  has  been 
prepared. 

By  whom  ?— I  cannot  say. 


I  am  not  referring  to  what  may  be  called  private 
agrarian  vengeance.  I  am  referring  to  the  question 
of  a  man  being  punished  by  an  organization  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  taken  an  evicted  farm,  non-pay- 
ment  of  rent  having  been  the  cause  of  the  ejectment  ? 
—  I  understand  perfectly  what  you  mean. 

Do  you  suggest  that  before  1879  there  existed  any 
organization  to  prevent  persons  from  taking  evicted 
farms  F— I  have  no  doubt  that  organizations  of  that 
kind  existed  from  time  to  time. 

Between  1849  and  1879  ? — Yes  ;  from  time  to  time 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

Name  a  year  ? — During  the  Westmeath  troubles  in 
1869  and  the  years  following.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
was  an  organization  then  for  intimidating,  by  physical 
violence ,  persons  from  taking  evicted  farms — a  secret 
society. 

You  refer  to  the  Westmeath  troubles  in  1872  ? — No  j 
to  some  years  before  that. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling,  the  Attobnet-Gbkbeal  con- 
tinued his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Famell. 

I  want  you  to  take  the  table  before  you,  which  I 
have  had  prepared.  This  is  what  I  have  handed  to 
my  learned  friends.  I  have  the  Government  return 
here  ;  every  figure  is  taken  from  the  Government  return. 

Witness. — Before  we  go  to  that,  may  I  say  that  I 
think  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  information — in 
reference  to  our  last  question — with  regard  to  outrages 
infiicted  upon  tenants  for  taking  evicted  farms  in  the 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  outrages  in 
Armagh,  Monaghan,  Louth,  and  also  in  the  report  of 
the  Commission  of  1870  respecting  the  troubles  in 
Westmeath  and  portions  of  Meath  you  will  find  many 
cases  of  tenants  being  so  treated. 

The  ATTOKNET-GEtfEKAL. — I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
to  you  for  your  courtesy  in  mentioning  these  reports  ; 
and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  have  been 
already  made  acquainted  with  them.  Witness.—. 
They  are  within  the  period  mentioned, in  both  cases. 

Now,  as  to  agrarian  crime.  I  call  your  attention  to 
this  return.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  Government 
returns,  copies  of  which  have  been  made  in  detail.  The 
first  column  is  every  year  from  1846  to  1886.  My^ 
LordSjthough  the  summary  shows  it,  we  have  concluded 
to  give  the  Govermnent  returns  so  that  they  can  be 
checked.  It  is  simply  a  transcript  of  figures  from  the 
Government  returns.  The  first  column  is  simply  a 
list  of  years  from  1846  to  1886.  The  next  you  need 
not  trouble  about.  The  next  are  the  figures  of  agrarian 
crime.    Do  you  notice  that  ? — Yes. 

The  next  a  summary  of  crime  of  all  kinds.  That  is 
including  the  previous  column.  The  next  is  the 
families  evicted  and  the  number  of  persons.  I  am 
going  to  work  entirely  by  families  for  this  purpose. 
I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Pamell,  to  the  fact  that  if 
these  returns  are  true,  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
families  evicted  occurred  in  the  years  1849  to  1856. 
In  1849,  16,686  ;  in  1850,  19,949.  My  Lords,  the 
reason  we  are  not  able  to  go  earlier  is  that  the  reports 
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do  not  give  it.  In  1851,  13,197,  diminishing.  Now, 
were  you  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  agrarian 
crime  with  reference  to  these  evictions,  Mr.  Farnell, 
or  not  ? — I  have  never  had  this  set  before  me. 

No  ;  have  you  ever  had  these  numbers  before  you  ? — 
I  cannot  say  I  have  examined  into  this  question  of 
agrarian  crime  during  these  years  that  you  put  before 
me,  minutel.v. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention,  if'  you  please,  to  the 
corresponding  period  of  nine  years  1879  to  1886. 
— Corresponding  with  the  years  1849  to  1856  ? 

Corresponding  with  the  other  period  ;  merely  taking 
a  period  of  nine  years.  I  call  your  attention  

The  President. — Mr.  Attorney,  have  you  any  other 
object  in  this  examination  but  to  call  our  attention 
to  these  figures  ? 

The  ATTOBNE'k-GrENEEAL. — Not  the  slightest,  my 
Lords. 

The  Pbesidknt. — Then  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more 
convenient  mode  to  adopt  would  be  to  let  the  tables 
be  put  in  rather  than  through  the  machinery  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  witness. 

The  Attorney-General. — 1  only  desire,  my  Lords, 
that  the  material  should  be  before  Mr.  Parnell  as 
well  as  everybody  else. 

The  President. — Quite  so  ;  Mr.  Parnell  says  that 
he  has  not  gone  minutely  into  the  figures. 

The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  I  propose  then 
to  ask  no  question  of  the  witness  as  to  the  deductions 
from  the  tables  at  present.  (To  witness.)  In  1879 
whatever  speeches  were  made,  if  there  were  speeches 
made,  were  they  principally  made  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  ? — I  should  think  so. 

And  am  I  correct  in  saying  that  they  would  be  to  a  large 
extent  made  in  Mayo  and  the  West  Biding  of 
Galway  ? — I  should  think  so.  Mayo  is  a  portion  of 
Galway. 

Leitrim  is,  I  think,  an  adjoining  county  ? — A  border 
county. 

Between  two,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

Then  in  1880,  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  a  very 
large  number  of  the  speeches  were  made  in 
Uunster  ? — I  cannot  say  as  regards  the  period  of  time 
during  the  Parliamentary  Session  ;  but  in  the  period 
of  time  subsequent  to  the  Parliamentary  Session,  when 
the  movement  was  spreading  throughout  the  country, 
it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  a  very  large  number 
of  speeches  were  made  in  Munster  and  various  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Am  I  not  also  right  in  saying  that  before  1880  the 
speeches  did  not  penetrate  much  into  Munster  ? — I 
think  so.  Prior  to  the  rejection  of  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill  no  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  Land  League  movement,  speaking  generally,  out- 
side of  Mayo  and  Galway. 

Then  I  take  this  to  be  afaircbronologicalstatement, 
that  Mayo  and  Galway  were  the  principal  seats  of  the 
organization  in  1879,  and  after  that,  in  1880,  Munster, 
and  principally  the  West  Biding  of  Cork  and  Kerry  f 
>-No,  I  did  not  say  the  principal  seat  of  the  organiza- 


tion was  in  Monster  ;    after  that  the  organization  had 
spread  into  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster. 

What  I  suggested  was  that  in  1880,  at  any  rate 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  there  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  organization  in  Munster  ? — In  Munster 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

I  do  not  want  to  comment  on  what  your  Lordship 
has  said,  but  I  think  it  only  fair  to  call  my  friends' 
and  Mr.  Pamell's  attention  td  page  2,122.  Bnnis 
is  in  Clare  ? — Yes. 

Your  Ennis  speech  was  on  September  19,  1880.  I 
think  your  Speech  in  Beaufort  was  in  June,  1880  ? — 
I  think .  my  speech  in  Beaufort  must  have  been  an 
electioneering  speech. 

No,  I  think  not.  The  Beaufort  speech  was  on  May  16, 
1880. — That  was  after  the  general  election.  It  was 
probably  at  a  Land  League  meeting. 

My  Lords,  in  connexion  with  this,  I  will  ask  your 
Lordships  to  note  the  page  103  of  Sir  George  Corne- 
wall  Lewis's  book  referred  to  by  Sir  C.  Eussell. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  think  it  will  be  probably 
convenient  that  the  next  subject  which  I  should  ask 
you  some  questions  abont  should  be  the  No-rent 
Manifesto.  Do  you  suggest  or  not  that  it  was  an  act 
of  retaliation  for  your  arrest  ? — To  some  extent^  it  was. 

Do  you  suggest  it  was  issued  in  consequence  of 
yonr  arrest  ? — It  would  not  have  been  issued  if  I  had 
not  been  arrested. 

Had  it  not  been  discussed  and  suggested  and  advo- 
cated  by  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League  long 
before  your  arrest  ? — It  had  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Kettle  somewhere  in  the  country 
during  the  "Parliamentary  Session,  and  I  had  written 
to  Mr.  Egan  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  account  of 
these  speeches  and  suggestions  that  were  made  with- 
out consultation  with  the  rest  of  the  executive. 

What  was  the  date  of  your  arrest  ? — Either  October 
13  or  October  16,  1881. 

You  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  ? — There  was 
no  definite  proposition  made  except  in  these  isolated 
speeches  of  Mr.  Brennan  and  Mr.  Kettle  with  regard 
to  the  No-rent  Manifesto,  and  there  was  no  con- 
sultation at '  any  time  in  regard  to  the  No-rent 
Manifesto,  which  was  an  act  decided  upon  by  ns  in 
Kilmainham  without  consultation  with  our  friends 
outside. 

Had  not  the  No-rent  Manifesto  been  prepared 
and  drafted  Ipng  before  your  arrest  ? — No,  it  had  not 
It  }iad  been  drafted  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  in  prison. 

Mr.  Davitt  never  signed  it  ? — No  ;  Mr.  Brennan  put 
his  name  to  it,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Brennan  whether  he 
was  authorized  to  attach  Mr.  Davitt's  signature  to  the 
document  and  he  said  he  was. 

Did  you  not  suggest  in  July,1881,to  Mr  .Patrick  Ford 
that  you  had  in  contemplation  the  advising  of  a  strike 
agaj^nst  all  rents  in  the  autumn  ?— I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  suggestion  in  July.  1881. 

Will  yon  swear  you  did  not  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  did  not. 

Yon  know  yon  have   distinctly  said  just  now  that 
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this  was  determined  upon  as  an  act  of  retaliation  in 
consequence  of  your  arrest.  Will  you  pledge  your 
word,  standing  there,  that  you  had  not  yourself  told 
Mr,  Ford  that  you  had  in  contemplation  to  advise  a 
strike  against  all  rents  in  the  autumn  of  1881  ? — To 
the  best  of  my  belief  I  never  made  any  such  statement. 
I  will  not  absolutely  swear  that  I  never  wrote  that  to 
Mr.  Ford,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  kind,  and 
I  have  an  impression  very  strongly  the  other  way. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  Irish  World,  March  11, 
1882  (reading)  :— 

"  Much  is  said  about  the  policy  of  No  Kent.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Irish  World  is  responsible  for  the 
issuance  of  the  Xo-rent  Manifesto.  There  is  a  double 
edge  to  this  chartie — one  edge  cuts  at  the  so-called  '  dic- 
tatorship '  of  the  Irish  World,  and  the  other  strikes  at 
the  assumed  imbecility  of  the  Irish  Labd  Xieague 
Executive.  Curious  enough,  this  cry  of  'dictatorship' 
raised  against  the  Irish  World  has  originated  with 
the  very  self-same  men  who, here  in  New  Yorki started 
the  cry  of  '  dictator  '  against  Farnell  two  years 
ago  !  It  is  true  that  I  favoured  a  No  Bent  campaign ; 
it  is  true  that  I  cabled  over  to  Mr.  Egan  urging  him 
and  the  Land  League  chiefs  to  issue  a  No-rent 
Manifesto  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  I  dictated  it. 
That  document,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  had  been 
already  in  manuscript  before  my  cable  reached  Paris. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Farnell  himself,  in  a  letter  written  to 
me  in  July  last,  stated  that  he  had  in  contemplation 
the  advisement  of  '  a  strike  against  all  rents  iu  the 
Fall.'  " 

Do  you  represent  that  his  statement  is  not  true  ? — I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  a  true  statement,  or  that  I  ever 
wrote  any  such  statement  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ford. 

Will  you  swear  you  di4  not  write  such  a  letter  ? — I 
have  no  practical  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Farnell,  forgive  me,  it  is  a  matter  I  am  en- 
titled to  test  you  upon,  will  you  swear  that  you  did 
not  write  that  letter  ? — I  will  co  as  tar  as  I  have 
said,  that  I  have  no  practical  doubt  that  I  never  did. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  never  wrote  that 
letter  ? — I  think  I  may  fairly  undertake  to  say  so. 

(Reading)  : — 

"  Now  that  that  project  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
this  ray  of  light  will  not  be  deemed  uninstructive  or 
irrelevant. 

"  But,  it  is  said  again,  the  Irish  World  advocates 
•  No  Kent  Absolute,' while  the  Kiltnainhain  manifesto 
is  conditional.  This  phrase — '  Absolute  No  Bent  ' — 
is  a  coinage  of  an  enemy  of  the  Irish  World  ;  I  have 
never  used  it,  nor  do  I  know  in  what  sense  the  phrase- 
maker  designed  it  to  be  understood.  If  '  No  Rent 
Absolute'  means  that  a  man  is  under  no  moral  obliga- 
tion to  pay  rent  for  anything  imder  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  then  I  am  not  a  No  Kent  Absolutist  ; 
but  if  No  Rent  Absolute  means  that  one  man  has  a 
right  (stc)  to  levy  a  tax  on  his  brother  man  for  Work- 
ing into  use  the  elements  of  nature  in  their  sim- 
plicity, then  I  do  certainly  believe  in  '  No  Bent 
Absolute.'     ... 

' '  The  only  work  the  real  Irish  landlord  ever  tried 
his  hand  at  was  to  fasten  the  yoke  still  heavier  on 
the  neck  of  his  victim  and  transmute  the  bead-drops 
on  his  face  into  champagne  for  his  supper— that  and 
pulling  down  cabins  and  driving  the  inmates  out  on 
the   roadside.    What    should   the    landlord  receive  in 


return  for  work  of  this  kind  ?  Some  of  them  have 
been  repaid  iu  lead  instead  of  gold,  and  some  of  them 
have  got  their  deserts  ;  and  yet  it  will  not  to  do 
advise  or  encourage  assassination  ;  it  is  the  SYSTEM 
itself, not  individuals, that  must  be  got   rid   ot.  .     .     . 

"  To  return,  again  to  the  No-rent  Manifesto.  It  is 
said  that  was  conditional.  Yes,  and  so  was  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  conditional.  Both  were  war 
measures.  But  who  is  the  man  in  this  Republic  to-day 
that  regrets  that  Lincoln's  manifesto  turned  out  to  be 
absolute?" 

My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  the  actual  No-rent  Manifesto ;  I  need 
not  trouble  Mr.  Paruell  about  that.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  manifesto  issued  by  Patrick 
Egan.  Your  view,  Mr.  Farnell,  is  that  so  far  as  you 
could  get  benefits  by  constitutional  agitation  you  were 
to  work  for  them  ?  In  fact,  that  was  the  only  view  ? 
— Certainly.  I  never  contemplated  any  other  method 

And  that  view  you  suggest  was  shared  by  Mr.  Egan? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  Mr.  Egan  took  up  the  same  attitude  as 
Mr.  Davitt  and  the  other  men  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  physical  force  party. 

But  I  wish  to-  know  distinctly  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Egan  agreed  with  you  that  in  so  far  as  you  could  get 
advantages  by  constitutional  means  they  were  to  be 
adopted  ? — Mr.  Egan  always  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  only  means  we  should 
use  should  be  constitutional  means. 

This  is  the  document  by  Patrick  Egan,  treasurer. 
(Beading)  : — 

"  To  the  people  of  Ireland. — The  Government  of 
England  has  declared  war  against  the  Irish  people," 

Witness. — That  was  after  my  arrest. 

The  Attornby-Gbnbkal.— I  should  think  that 
would  be  after  your  arrest.     (Reading)  : — 

•*  The  organization  that  protected  them  against  the 
ravages  of  landlordism  has  been  declared  unlawful 
and  criminal.  A  reign  of  terror  has  commenced.  Meet 
the  action  of  the  English  Government  with  determined 
passive  resistance.  The  No-rent  banner  ^has  been 
raised,  and  it  remains  with  the  people  now  to  prove 
themselves  dastards  or  men. 

"  Pay  no  Kent. 
"  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

"  Such  is  the  programme  now  before  the  country. 
Adopt  it  and  it  will  lead  you  to  free  land  and  happy 
homes.  Reject  it  and  slavery  and  degradation  will 
be  your  portion. 

"  Pay  No  Rent. 

"  The   person   who   does  should  be  visited  with  the 
severest  sentence  ^f  social  ostracism. 
"  Avoid  the  Land  Court. 

"  Cast  out  the  person  who  enters  it  as  a  renegada 
to  his  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  Hold  the  Harvest 
is  the  watchword.  To  do  that  effectually  you  should 
as  far  as  possible  turn  it  into  money.  Sell  your  stock 
when  such  a  course  will  not  entail  a  loss.  Make  a 
friendly  arrangement  with  your  creditors  about  your 
interests  in  your  farms.  A  short  and  sharp  struggle 
now  and  the  vilest  oppression  that  ever  afflicted 
humanity  will  be  wiped  away, 

"  No  Rent. 

' '  Your  brethren  in  America  have  risen  to  the  crisis 
and   are   ready   to  supply  you   with  unlimited  funds 
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provided  yoa  maintain  yonr  attitude  of  passive  resist- 
ance, and 

"  Pay  No  Kent. 
"  No  Rent. 

"  'Tie  tenants  of  Ireland  have  still  one  tremendous 
move  in  their  power,  and  that  is  to  quietly  stay  at 
home  and  pay  no  rent.  I  believe  that  if  they  unitedly 
adopted  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  which  I  do 
not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  landlords  to 
combat,  it  would  lead  to  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tions that  Ireland  has  ever  known.'  ... 
"  Pay  No  Rent. 
"  By  order,    "  Patrick  Egas." 

Do  yon  suggest  that  that  manifesto  of  Egan's  is  an 
advocacy  of  or  adopting  a  line  of  constitutional  agita- 
tion ? — I  think  that  it  is  a  very  condemnable  manifesto. 

Have  yon  ever,  until  this  day,  condemned  Patrick 
Egan's  No-rent  fflanitesto  ? — That  manifesto  was 
issued  after  my  arrest,  and  after  the  issue  of  the 
No-rent  Manifesto. 

That  is  not  my  q^uestion. — Excuse  me,  I  will  answer 
your  question.  It  was  circulated  throughout  Ireland 
as  a  placard  by  Egan's  directions.  We  in  Kilmainham 
saw  through  the  newspapers  that  this  placard  had  been 
circulated.  I  at  once  told  Brennan,  who  was  impri- 
soned with  me  in  Kilmainham,  that  I  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  terms  of  the  placard,  and  requested  him 
to  write  to  Bgan  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation, 
which  he  promised  todo,and  which  I  believe  wasdone. 

I  must  again  ask  you,  Mr.  Pamell,  to  answer  my 
question.  As  to  the  statement  that  you  directed 
Brennan  to  write  to  Egan  about  the  placard,  Mr. 
Brennan  was  in  prison  with  you  ? — Yes. 

Then  that  did  not  go  out  publicly  f — No. 

It  would  not  have  probably  gone  through  the 
governor  ? — No.  There  were  various  opportunities  of 
getting  things  out  secretly. 

Do  you  suggest  that  yon  have  ever  since  publicly,  in 
any  print  or  in  the  Land  League  organ,  made  any 
withdrawal  of  that  manifesto  ? — I  took  the  steps 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  open  to  me,  and  the  most 
suitable,  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the  manifesto, 
and  so  stopped  any  mischief  or  crime  that  might  have 
resulted  from  it. 

That  is'  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Do  you 
suggest  that  any  withdrawal  has  since  appeared  in  any 
public  print  or  in  the  Land  League  organ  ? — As  far  as 
I  know  there  was  no  Land  League  organ  at  that  time. 

In  any  public  paper  ? — I  did  not  see  the  newspapers 
at  that  time.     Our  organ  was  suppressed. 

Do  you  say  that  there  was  no  Land  League  organ  at 
that  time  ? — There  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on 
United  Ireland  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  there  was  no 
settled  management. 

Do  you  not  know  that  you  told  me  yesterday  that 
United  Ireland  was  partly  edited  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
while  he  was  in  Kilmainham  ? — No  ;  I  said  that  he 
made  contributions  to  it  from  Kilmainham. 

When  you  say  you  wrote  by  Brennan,  what  did  you 
mean  to  be  done  ? — I  meant  that  it  should  not  be  cir- 
culated any  further. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  yon  know,  until 


this  day  has  there  ever  been  any  public  repudiation 
or  condemnation  of  Egan's  No-rent  Manifesto  except 
your  words  in  the  box  to-day  ? — When  we  were  in  a 
position  to  make  public  declarations  with  regard  to 
this  matter  the  placard  had  long  ceased  to  be  cir- 
culated, in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Brennan,  and  the  matter  was  of  no  public  importance. 

Will  yoa  explain  why  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  in  one  of 
his  contributions  to  United  'Ireland,  might  not  have 
published  a  statement  respecting  it  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Now,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  Patrick  Ford's 
No-rent  Manifesto.  A  placard  was  sent  over 
and  circulated  in  a  number  of  places  in  Ireland 

Sib  0.  EtJSSBLL. — I  do  not  recollect  any  evidence 
of  its  being  sent  round  in  Ireland. 

The  AttDenby-Gbnebal. — I  believe  I  am  strictly 
accurate,  but  I  will  makea  search  to-night  and  see 
whether  I  am  correct.  The  actual  document  is  in 
evidence.  The  Attorney-General  then  read  the  follow- 
ing document  ; — 

"  No  Rent  ! 
"  Pamell  * 

"  Davitt.  Sexton.  Brennan. 

"  Dillon.  Kettle.  Egan. 

"  Fly  the  Land  Court  !     'Tis  a  sham,  a  fraud  ! 

"  He  who  acts  the  traitor  in  the  hour  of  Ireland's 
trial  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  his  villainy.  'Tis  a 
noble  cause  you  are  engaged  in — 'tis  a  holy  crusade 
against  a  hell-born  class — a  class  who  has  plundered 
you  and  yours  tor  centuries — a  class  who  has  grown 
fat  upon  the  blood  of  yourselves  and  your  children — a 
class  who,  rotting  in  lust  and  covered  with  human 
gore,  stalk  through  the  land  scattering  sickness, 
sorrow,  misery,  afSiction,  hunger,  want,  and  desola- 
tion in  their  loathsome  path.  'Tis  a  war  of  right 
against  might,  of  justice  and  liberty  against  tyramiy 
and  oppression — of  charity,  humanity,  and  Christianity 
against  selfishness,  brutality,  and  immorality. 

"  Stand  firm,  undaunted,  undeterred  in  your  resolve 
to  have  the  land  that  gave  you  birth,  and  though 
60,000  bayonets  may  bristle  around  you  and  buckshot 
rain  upon  you,  God  is  with  you,  and  you  cannot  be 
defeated. 

"  One  more  blow  and  victory  is  yours  1 

"  Hold    the    rent,  hold  the   harvest,  hold  the  land, 
and    the    ne  w    year    which    is  about  to  dawn  upon  ua 
shall  welcome  a  nation  from  bondage  released. 
"  To  the  Men  of  Ireland. 
"  Office  of  the  Irith  World,  N.  Y. 

"  Men  of  Ireland  ! — The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
you.     Stand  together. 

"  Be  faithful  to  your  imprisoned  chiefs.  Obey  the 
manifesto  '  No  Rent.' 

"  Prepare  for  sacrifices.     Be  brave  but  prudent. 

"  Rely  on  America.  Money  and  sympathy  will  flow 
over  to  you.  We  will  succour  the  children  of  the 
evicted,  and  honour  moral  heroes. 

"  Landlords  must  go. 

"  Be  true  to  principle,  and  redemption  is  assured. 
"  God  save  Ireland. 

'•  Patkick  Foed." 

Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — Certainly  not  ;  it  is  most 
reprehensible.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  before  :  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Patrick  Egan  was  not  in  prison  ? — No. 

He  was  in  Patia  ?— I  believe  so. 
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As  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  had  the  greatest 
confldence  in  Bgan  ?— Yes. 

You  believed  him  to  be  a  man  who  would  act  on 
strictly  constitutional  lines  ? — I  did,  from  anything 
he  told  me. 

Assuming  that  a  moTement  was  concerted  between 
Ford's  section  and  the  Egan  section,  this  would  appear 
io  be  a  simultaneous  act  of  both  parties  p — I  do  not 
draw  that  inference  ;  Ford's  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  other. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention,  in  connexion  with 
this  No-rent  Manifesto,  to  United  Ireland  of  the 
15thof  October,  1881.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,was 
one  of  your  lieutenants  ? — Yes. 

He  acted  with  you  throughout  ? — Yes.  He  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  moderate  section  of  the  Land 
League. 

Did  you  see  a  report  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  speech 
in  Kansas  with  reference  to  the  Land  Act  ? — It  is 
most  unlikely  ;  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  any 
report. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  an  extract  from  Vnited 
Ireland  of  the  11th  of  February,  1882,  purporting  to 
be  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor's  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  ? — We  were  not  allowed  to  have  papers  in 
Kilmainham. 

Well,  I  will  not  read  the  extract.  But  some  person 
was  managing  United  Ireland  ?  I  think  you  told  us 
that  Mr.  O'Brien  contributed  to  it  from  Kilmainham. 
Do  you  know  it  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
that  he  edited  United  Ireland  quite  as  effectively 
from  Kilmainham  as  from  outside  ? — Not  so  far  as  I 
know.  United  Ireland  was  edited  in  Paris,  by  Eugene 
Davis,  during  a  portion  of  the  time. 

Was  he  connected  with  the  Land  League  ? — No  ;  I 
do  not  think  he  was  ever  connected  with  it. 

Was  he  a  Fenian  ? — He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  man  of  physical  force  opinions. 

In  fairness  to  my  question,  Mr.  Parnell,  have  you 
any  doubt  that  he  was  a  Fenian  ? — I  express  no 
opinion.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  advanced 
physical  force  advocate. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  United  Ireland  of 
December  2,  1882.  You  were  not  in  Kilmainham 
then  ?— No. 

That  was  after  the  Kilmainham  treaty,  you  know. 
You  had  assumed  command  by  that  time  ? — Yes,  in 
December.   , 

And  Mr.  O'Brien  was  in  his  full  editorial  capacity  ? 
—Undoubtedly  ;  but  I  never  assumed  any  command 
over  United  Ireland. 

You  do  not  deny  that  it  was  the  organ  of  the 
Land  League  ?— Undoubtedly  it  was— that  is  to  say,  it 
was  bought  with  the  money  of  the  Land  League. 

You  know  you  suggested  that  you  had  certain  ob- 
jections to  the  Land  Act  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
offord  sufficient  protection  to  the  smaller  tenants  under 
£5  and  it  did  not  include  leaseholders,  and  because 
the  rent  did  not  date  from  the  application  to  the 
Court  ? There   were  four  main  objections  which  our 


Bill  was  designed  to  remedy— deficient  protection  of 
the  tenants'  interest,  non-admission  of  leaseholders, 
advance  of  only  three-quarters  of  the  purchase-money, 
and  the  dating  of  the  judicial  rent. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  United  Ireland 
of  the  2d  of  December,  1882,  in  which  the  following 
occurs  : — 

_"The  Truth  about  the  Land  Act— Perish  Land- 
lordism, 
"  What  are  these  extraordinary  measures  and  con- 
cessions  for  which  we  are  expected  to  tamely  starve 
and  be  thankful  ?  AnAct  which  was  passed  ostensibly  to 
please  Irish  farmers,  but  which  is  plainly  and  undis- 
guisedly  administered  to  conciliate  Irish  landlords. 
An  Act  that  fixes  rent  for  IS  years,  and  thus  endea- 
vours to  prolong  the  existence  of  that  system,  which 
is  the  incarnation  of  evil  and  confiscation,  and  the 
cause  of  Irish  poverty,  ruin,  and  murder.  There  is  no 
honesty  in  the  Act — there  is  no  finality, no  settlement, 
no  peace.  It  is  without  heart  or  earnestness,  and  has 
already  failed  to  achieve  anything  worth  counting  on 
the  side  of  Irish  peace  and  prosperity.  Perpetuating 
landlordism  by  fixing  rents.  Oh,  no  !  From  the  homes 
of  200,000  starving  people — from  the  depths  of  the 
wide  Atlantic— from  the  shades  of  murdered  landlords, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  their  famished  victims — ay, 
from  the  regions  of  the  damned,  where  souls  are 
expiating  the  crimes  that  were  born  of  Irish  landlord- 
ism, come  shrieks  of  supplicating  agony  demanding 
the  destruction  of  Irish  landlordism.  (Cheers.)  Let 
it  perish,  then,  while  the  execrations  of  the  damned 
shall  forhi  its  fitting  requiem  ;  and  may  the  hate  and 
vengeance  that  have  been  born  of  its  accursed  acts, 
and  that  have  defamed  the  character  of  this  old 
Christian  land,  sink  with  it  into  the  depths  of  an 
infamous  and  everlasting  oblivion." 

Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — It  is  a  very  strong 
description — and  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
the  article — of  the  failure  of  the  LaudAct  of  1881,  and 
expresses  his  dissent  from  the  principle  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Davitt. — That  is  an  extract  from  my  speech, 
and  not  an  article  in  United  Ireland. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Whether  it  is  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Davitt's  or  an  article,  Mr.  Davitt  was 
working  with  you  in  the  Land  League.  You  suggested 
to  their  Lordships  that  you  were  glad  of  the  Land  Act 
as  far  as  it  went,  but  objected  to  certain  omissions  ? — 
VV^e  were  willing  to  give  the  Land  Act  a  fair  trial, 
while  believing,  or  fearing,  that  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  joint  interest  of  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord would  prove  fatal. 

You  were  willing  to  give  the  Act  a  fair  trial  ?— 
Yes.     I  said  so  publicly  at  the  time. 

Well,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  utterance  in 
United  Ireland,  the  last  number  before  the  No-rent 
Manifesto.  It  is  called  "  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  fit," 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  organization  which  he  strove  to  crush  has 
received  a  plenary  National  commission  to  see  whether 
that  Act  can  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  land- 
lordism and  English  rule,  and,  if  it  cannot,  to  put  the 
Act  contemptuously  aside,  and  destroy  landlordism 
and  English  rule  without  it.  .  .  .  Upon  his  own 
showing  he  rules  in  Ireland  to-day  by  the  arts  ofBashi- 
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Bazouks,  and  TTOuld  hare  his  Act  and  his  Government 
kicked  into  the  Channel  only  for  his  bayonets, 
.  .  .  It  (the  plunder  of  the  tenants)  never 
moved  Mr,  Gladstone's  virtuous  indignation  until 
Clerkenwell  Prison  was  blown  into  the  air  in  his 
vicinity.  .  .  .  They  (the  landlords)  will  have 
to  disgorge  and  to  suffer.  We  cannot  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
reminded  us  on  Sunday.  In  France  they  cut  off  the 
heads  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  a  much  more 
reputable  class  of  landowners.  ...  As  the  bulk  of 
Irish  rents  are  what  a  few  years  ago  was  nicknamed 
'  moderate,'  it  appears  now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
perfectly  serious  in  his  declaration  during  the  passage 
of  the  Bill  that  it  did  not  contemplate  any  general 
lowering  of  the  Irish  rentals.  .  .  .  Having  nothing 
further  to  urge,  he  has  run  for  the  hatchet.  Disarmed 
of  the  hatchet,  he  will,  by  and  by,  come  to  his 
senses,  and  preach  the  funeral  oration  of  landlordism 
with  some  handsome  compliments  to  Mr.  Famell." 

Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  of  the  article.  There  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Land 
Act.  While  one  portion  of  theLeague  violently  attacked 
the  Land  Act  others  said  "  Well,  let  us  try 
and  see  whether  we  cannot  get  some  good  out  of  it." 
Others  said  that  It  was  a  splendid  thing,  and  was 
going  to  settle  the  land  question.  Opinions  were 
strongly  divided,  and  this  is  a  compromise  between 
the  views  of  the  advanced  section,  who  desired  to 
oppose  it  altogether,  and  the  views  held  by  myself 
and  those  who  wished  to  get  what  we  could  out  of  it 
by  putting  forward  the  policy  of  test  cases.  What  is 
put  forward  in  that  article  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  it,  who  probably  belonged  to  the  advanced 
section. 

But  this  was  published  in  your  organ  ? — It  was 
published  in  the  paper  purchased  by  the  money  of  the 
Land  League  ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  organ  of  the. 
Land  League  as  far  as  that  fact  entitled  it  to  be  con- 
sidered so. 

Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  United  Ireland  from 
August,  1881,  was  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Land  League  ?  Was  it  not  under  the  control  of  the 
executive  of  the  Land  League  ? — It  was  always  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes. 

And  a  trusted  member  ? — Yes. 

And  a  representative  of  your  policy  ? — A  repre- 
sentative of  the  advanced  section. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve  of  that  statement  in 
United  Ireland  1 — I  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  that  statement.  If  I  was  writing  a  criticism 
on  the  Land  Act,  I  should  have  written  it  in  a 
different  way  and  in  different  terms.  My  views  aro- 
fully  expressed  in  my  public  speeches,  and  I  am  w  ill 
in?  that  they  should  go  before  their  Lordships. 

I  wish  to  ask  you,  do  you  approve  of  the  paragraph 
said  to  be  from  one  of  Davitt's  speeches  in  1882, 
which  says  that  landlordism  is  to  be  destroyed  ? — I 
.thoroughly  approve  of  the  destruction  of  landlordism, 
and  I  propose  to  bring  about    the  destruction  of  land- 


lords-   by     purchasing     them   out   and     making   the 
tenants  the  owners  of  their  holdings. 

What  have  you  to  say  to  the  expression  about  the 
destruction  of  British  rule  ? — I  think  :the  expression 
"  the  destruction  of  British  rule  "  is  not  one  that  is 
permissible. 

Was  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  paid  a  salary  as  editor  of  the 
Land  League  organ  ? — To  tell  you  the  truth  his  salary 
was  more  often  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  (Laughter.) 

But  in  1881  and  1882  the  Land  League  received 
between  £200,000  and  £300,000,  and  do  you  mean  to 
represent  that  it  could  not  pay  Mr.  O'Brien's  salary  as 
editor  ?— So  far  as  I  know  the  Land  League  never 
paid  the  salary  of  Mr.  O'Brien  at  all  ;  it  was  paid 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  paper. 

Who  was  he  supposed  to  have  the  salary  from  ? — 
From  the  company. 

You  were  a  shareholder  F — Yes  ;  and  Mr.  Egan  was 
another. 

Did  not  you  and  Mr.  Egan  hold  your  shares  solely  as 
trustees  for  the  Land  League  1 — Practically. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  then  that  no  salary  was 
paid  to  Mr.  O'Brien  by  the  Land  League  ?— It  was  not 
paid  by  the  Land  League  or  out  of  the  Land  League 
funds,  it  was  paid  by  the  directors  of  the  company. 
The  executive  of  the  Land  League  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  paper  at  any  time.  Mr.  O'Brien  managed  it 
entirely.  While  he  was  in  Eilmainham  Mr.  O'Brien 
never  received  a  penny  of  salary. 

We  will  ask  Mr.  O'Brien  himself  about  his  position. 
Did  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  Unitedlreland  come 
from  America  ? — The  Land  League  money  came  from 
Ireland,  America,  and  Australia.  It  was  mainly  from 
America,  but  the  money  for  the  paper  was  not  ex- 
pressly contributed  from  America.  There  was  no  ex- 
press fund  for  it  from  America. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  in 
the  Irish  World  of  September  5,  1885,  purporting  to 
be  made  by  "  Transatlantic  "  :— "  A  special  sum  of 
money  was  sent  to  Mr.  Famell  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Emergency  Fund  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  plant 
and  interest  of  the  Irishman  newspaper,  published 
weekly  in  Dublin.  An  Irish  publishing  company  was 
formed,  of  which  Messrs.  Pamell,  Biggar,  Pat  Egan, 
Tom  Brennan,  William  O'Brien,  and  some  others 
became  trustees  and  directors.  They  bought  out  Mr. 
Bichard  Pigott,  and  then  started  United  Ireland  as  a 
companion  paper  to  the  Irishman."  Was  not  a  special 
sum  of  money  sent  over  from  America  for  the  purchase 
of  the  paper  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  not.  There  . 
may  have  been  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  extre- 
mists in  Ireland  to  purchase  it  for  themselves. 

Was  there  not  a  publishing  company  formed  of 
which  the  persons  named  became  directors  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  W,  O'Brien  was  a  member  of  the  original 
company. 

Is  it  not  true  what  the  paragraph  says  about  the  for- 
mation of  a  company  to  buy  out  Bichard  Pigott — is  it 
not  a  fact  that  a  special  sum  of  money  came  from 
America  for  that  porpose  ? — Certainly  uot.s 
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Was  there  any  paper  had  more  official  connexion 
with  the  Land  League  than  United  Ireland  ?—l  think 
you  are  fairly  entitled  to  say  that  United  Ireland  was 
the  chief  organ  of  the  Land  League. 

I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  You  admit  that  United 
Ireland  was  the  chief  organ  of  the  Land  League  t — 
There  were  many  organs  connected  with  it  throughout 
Ireland. 

Was  the  Irishman  one  of  these  ? — The  Irithman  was 
only  maintained  for  a  short  period  after  the  purchase, 
and  then  ceased  to  exist. 

When  was  it  stopped  ? — About  a  year  after  its  pur- 
chase. 

As  long  as  it  existed  was  it  under  the  control  of 
the  Land  League  ? — The  Irishman  was  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  O'Brien. 

After  the  purchase  from  Figott  the  Irishman  was 
continued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  ?— 
It  was  continued  under  his  control  and  management, 
and,  I  think,  under  his  editorship. 

And  United  Ireland  was  started  at  this  same  time  ? — 
Yes. 

Had  the  Irishman  not  been  the  Fenian  organ  up  to 
that  time  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Figott  said  so. 

Is  it  not  true  ? — I  doubt  it. 

Had  not  the  Irishman  up  to  the  time  of  the  purchase 
been  supposed  to  be  the  physical  force  organ  ? — If 
there  was  a  physical  force  organ,  the  Irishman  might 
be  said  to  be  it. 

You  cannot  tell  me  the  name  of  a  paper  more  the 
organ  of  the  physical  force  party  than  the  Irishman  ? 
— I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  that  time  the  Irish- 
man was  such  a  disreputable  paper  that  no  one  would 
have  had  it  for  an  organ. 

But  you  purchased  it  ?— We  purchased  it  in  order  to 
terminate  Mr.  Richard  Figott's  journalistic  career. 

Was  not  the  paper  continued  up  till  1885,  four  years 
after  the  purchase  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

Was  the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  the  IrilhToan  under 
Mr.  O'Brien's  management  August  6,  1881  ? — I  do  not 
know.  We  paid  no  attention  to  it.  It  was  a  thing 
that  was  kept  going  for  no  particular  purpose. 

You  swear  that  ? — Certainly.  It  died  naturally  sub- 
sequently. It  was  a  disreputable  paper  at  the  time  we 
bought  it. 

And  you  wished  to  get  rid  of  it  by  continuing  it  ? — 
We  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  first  issue 
of  the  Irishman  imder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien.  August  6,  1881.     A  leading  article  says  : — 

"  The  Irishman  has  changed  hands,  but  not  minds. 

"  The  history  of  its  past  is  the  programme  of  its 
future . 

"  Thrice  in  its  career  a  transfer  of  management  has 
taken  place,  but  not  once  has  it  swerved  from  the 
great  principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it  was  first 
established.  As  there  has  not  been,  so  there  shall  not 
be,  any  change  in  its  spirit.     .     .     . 

"  We  follow  the  high  road  of  the  Irish  nation  ad- 
vancing to  the  legislative  i]idepend«ace  of  Ireland." 


Do  you  represent  that  if  the  paper  was  disreputable 
and  bad  and  was  intended  to  be  suppressed  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  would  have  announced  that  the  publication 
was  going  to  be  continued  in  the  same  spirit  as 
before  ? — The  disreputable  character  only  belonged  to 
it  for  a  few  years  before  its  purchase. 

But  this  is  not  hinted  in  any  way,  and  you  have 
sworn  that  the  paper  was  so  di^eputable  that  it  was 
purchased  in  the  interests  of  the  purity  of  journalism  ? 
— It  was  purchased  because  it  was  a  source  of  injury 
to  the  League,  and  was  being  conducted  In  a  disreput- 
able manner. 

Listen  to  this.  "  Thrice  in  its  career  a  transfer  of 
management  has  taken  place,  but  not  once  has  it 
swerved  from  the  great  principles  for  the  advocacy  of 
which  it  was  first  established."  Would  that  not  be 
understood  by  any  ordinary  Irishman  to  mean 
Fenianism  ? — No. 

What  then  ? — It  would  mean  advanced  Nationalist 
ideas. 
Fhysical  force  ?— Not  necessarily. 
But  you  have  several  times  told  us  that  the  ad- 
vanced national  idea  was  physical  force ;  what  do  you 
mean  ? — It  would  depend  upon  circranstances  from 
time  to  time.  It  would  be  a  paper  more  advanced 
than  the  Nation. 

The  Nation  went  on  all  the  time'? — The  Nation 
was  not  suppressed. 

You  have  told  us  you  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Irishman  ;  why  did  you  not  stop  it  ? — We  had  the 
management  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  fact  rendered  it 
innocuous. 

Then  your  management  of  the  Irishman  prevented 
any  continuance  of  the  noxious  teaching  which  had 
previously  prevailed  ? — Certainly. 

But  then  it  would  have  "  swerved  "  from  it« 
principles  ?— I  excluded  the  principles  which  had  dis- 
tinguished it  for  a  few  years  previous  to  our  purchase 
of  it. 

Would  it  be  true  that  the  Irishman  and  the  Nation 
were  Nationalist  journals  under  the  control  of  the 
Land  League  ?— The  Nation  was  certainly  a  Nationalisl 
journal,  but  it  was  not  purchased. 

You  have  said  that  it  was  untrue  that  the  Irishman 
and  its  successor  were  under  the  control  of  the  Land 
League.  I  ask  you  whether  this  statement  confirms 
yonr  previous  answer,  that  "the  purchase  of  the  Irish- 
man by  the  Land  League  placed  the  whole  of  the  so- 
called  national  journals  under  the  control  of  the  Land 
League  "  ? — That  was  a  statement  made  by  the  Nation 
upon  its  own  responsibility. 

But  the  Nation  was  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Land 
League  ?— Yes. 

And  United  Ireland  did  not  exist  ?— Not  at  that 
time. 

You   have   said  that  you  got  hold  of   the  Irishman 

for  the  purpose  of   suppressing  it,   because    it  was    a 

diigrace  to  journalism  ?— -Yes,   and  an  injury  to   our 

movement. 

listen  to  these  words:—"  The  IrithTnun  has  changed 
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bands,  but  not  minds.  .  .  The  history  of  its  past  is  the 
programme  of  its  future.  .  .  Not  once  has  it  swerved 
from  the  great  principles  for  the  advocacy  of  which  it 
wasfirst  established.  As  there  has  not  been,so  there  shall 
not  be  any  change  in  its  spirit."  Do  you  suggest  that 
any  physical  force  man,  any  extreme  man,  would  not 
consider  that  the  principles  which  had  governed  the 
Irishman  in  the  past  would  not  govern  it  in  the 
future  ? — I  do  not  know  what  any  physical  force  man 
would  consider,  but  I  should  consider  it  was  intended 
to  convey  that  it  would  advocate  the  most  advanced 
policy  of  the  day  and  would  keep  ahead  of  the 
Nation,  which  was  more  moderate. 

Very  well,  I  will  take  that  view.  From  that  day 
flown  to  its  termination  it  Was  under  the  power  and 
editorship  of  Mr.  O'Brien  ? — I  believe  so. 

Was  it  owned  by  the  same  proprietors  and  managed 
by  the  same  persons  as  United  Ireland  ? — Yes.  It 
never  paid  its  expenses. 

Then  it  was  kept  going  at  a  loss  ? — Yes. 

Why  ?— I  do  not  know.  The  first  time  Mr.  O'Brien 
brought  the  matter  before  me  I  said,  "  By  all  means 
let  it  cease  to  circulate." 

The  Irishman  being  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
Fenian  section,  you  do  not  know  what  object  Mr. 
O'Brien  had  in  keeping  it  going  for  four  years  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  the  organ  of  the  Fenian 
section.  Mr.  Pigott  seemed  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
every  one's  organ.  What  I  have  said  about  the  Irish- 
man refers  to  its  past  history,  prior  to  the  few  years 
daring  which  Pigott  had  allowed  it  to  deteriorate. 
Before  that  it  had  always  represented  the  most  ad- 
vanced section  of  Irish  politics. 

Then,  if  it  had  changed  hands  without  changing  its 
spirit,  it  would  still  appeal  to  the  most  advanced 
section  ? — It  would  be  the  organ  of  the  most  advanced 
political  programme. 

You  have  told  me  once  or  twice  that  by  the  most 
advanced  section  you  mean  the  persons  who  were  still 
Fenians  ? — So  far  as  any  of  these  men  Were  within  the 
Land  League  organization. 

And  the  Irishman  appealed  to  the  most  advanced 
oection  ? — To  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  Land 
League,  T  should  say. 

Did  the  Irishman,  publish  a  "  Land  War  "  oolumii 
while  Mr.  O'Brien  was  inKilmainham  i—l  should  say 
it  is  very  likely. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Irishman  of 
October  8,  1881. — The  only  column  I  recollect  is 
one  in  United  Ireland  headed  "  Incidents  of  the 
Campaign." 

I  want  to  call  your   attention   to  the  Irishman,  the 
organ  owned   by   the   same  company  as  owned  United 
Ireland.    On   the    8th    of    October,  1881,    under  the 
head  of  "  The  Land  War,"  appears  : — 
"  A  Butnour. 

"  A  Press  Association  telegram  states  that  a  fartner 
Jamed  Leary,  residing  near  Kathmore,  was  on  Monday 
night  visited  by  40  disguised  men  and   warned   not  to 


pay  rent.  Several  of  their  iiumber  flred  at  him,  and 
he  died  on  Tuesday  morning." 

Then  there  are  other  paragraphs,  headed  "  Alleged 
Shooting  near  Kantark,"  "Running  for  his  Life," 
"  The  Holy  War,"  "  Captain  Moonlight,"  "  Break- 
ing a  Policeman's  Nose,"  and  "  A  Grabber  Boy- 
cotted." Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  these  would 
not  be  understood  by  the  extreme  or  advanced  section 
to  point  to  incidents  in  a  constitutional  cause  ? — I  do 
not  think  these  pairagraphs  appeal  to  the  physical 
force  section  at  ail. 

Now,  Mr.  Hamilton  Williams,  did  you  know  him  ?— 
No,  but  I  have  heard  of  him. 

What  have  you  heard  of  him  as  ? — I  heard  he  was  a 
late  surgeon  in  the  Army. 

Do  you  know  him  ? — ^No,  I  have  never  met  him. 

Do  you  know  what  he  was  in  1881  ? — ^No. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  published  in  the 
Irishman  of  October  15,  1881 — a  letter  to  the  editor 
signed  by  Hamilton  Williams.     (Reading)  : — 

"  Sir, — ^Let  the  Land  Act  '  try  '  itself.  .  ._  . 
The  Irish  tenants  must  remember  that  the  landlord 
class  will  iieither  forgive  nor  forget.  It  is  a  matter  of 
War  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt,  and  there 
is  no  possibility  or  pretence  of  safety  for  the  tenant 
save  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  landlordism  in  Ire- 
land. ...  A  general  strike  against  rent,  with  no 
possibility  of  individual  backsliding,  if  effective  this 
autmnn,  would  bring  landlordism  to  the  ground  and 
put  the  country  within  '  measurable  distance  '  of  an 
acceptable  Land  Bill.  That,  Sir,  in  brief,  is  my  view 
oE  a  '  fair  trial  '  for  the  Land  Act." 

Does  that  appear  to  you  as  being  constitutional 
action  ?  You  were  the  president  of  the  Land  League 
aud  part  proprietor  of  their  semi-ofSoial  organ.  Does 
that  appear  to  you  as  something  likely  to  encourage 
constitutional  action  ? — It  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
letter  of  a  man  who  had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  was  going  to  be  at. 

Does  it  appear  to  you  as  likely  to  encourage  con- 
stitutional action  ? — I  should  scarcely  think  so. 

The  next  thing  I  will  call  your  attention  to  is  a 
quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  whom 
you,  call  a  moderate  gentleman,  you  know — one  of  the 
moderate  section  of  the  Land  League.  (Laughter.) 
It  is  from  a  report  that  appeared  in  the  Irish 
World  :— 

■■-  "  The  landlord  has  not  got  any  rent  from  the  10,000 
who  are  ejected  from  the  farms,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  get  any  rent.  What  becomes  of  the  10,000  farmers 
meantime  ?  We  will  put  the  tenants  as  near  these 
farms  as  we  possibly  can.  They  like  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  their  old  home,  and  if  I  was  an  agent  of  an  insur- 
ance society  I  would  not  like  to  have  my  whole 
organization  and  corporation  dependent  on  the  10,000 
farmers  who  will  go  into  the  farms  that  the  other 
10,000  have  been  evicted  from." 
Did  that  appear  to  you  as  a  speech  of  a  person 
belonging  to  the  moderate  section  ? — Well,  the 
observation  about  the  insurance  society  is  a  very 
unusual  one  to  come  from  Mr.  O'Connor. 

I  do   not  ask    you  that.    I   ask   you   whether  you 
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regarded  that  as  the  speech  of  a  moderate  person  ? — 
Not  that  portion  of  it.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  rest  of  it. 

But  I  am  dealing  with  this  passage  about  the 
insurance  company.  Had  persons  been  murdered 
before  that  date  who  had  taken  evicted  farms  ? — 
Frequently  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this.  It  is  from 
the  Irishman  of  January  21,  1882  : — 

"  A  complete  and  respectable  army,  numbering 
thousands  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  is  encamped 
in  that  part  of  King's  County  in  which  the  town  of 
Edenderry  is  situated.  At  night  a  hundred  bivouac 
fires  cast  their  red,  flickering  glare  over  against  the 
hills,  and  the  clank  of  arms,  the  heavy  tramp  of  the 
cavalry,  the  bugle  notes,  and  the  sentinels'  challenge 
— all  these  signs  end  tokens  of  real  war  are  there  in 
the  midst  of  the  King's  County.  ...  In  spite  of 
all  this,  something  effective  is  done  every  night  by 
the  other  army,  which  is  composed  of  the  Irish 
people.  One  day  it  is  a  bridge  blown  up,  another  a 
deep  trench  is  dug  around  Duffy's  farm,  and  so  the 
war  goes  on  determinedly  on  both  sides.  The  English 
sappers  and  miners,  and  the  whole  engineer  corps  of 
the  army,  are  daily  engaged  repairing  the  destruction 
of  the  night  before." 

Does  that  occur  to  you  as  a  passage  that  would 
appeal  to  the  advanced  section  ? — If  you  ask 
me,  I  do  not  think  it  would  specially  appeal  to  the 
advanced  physical  force  section.  It  refers  to  the 
cutting  down  of  some  trees  and  putting  them 
across  a  road,  I  believe,  at  the  time  of  some  evic- 
tions. Of  course  it  is  described  in  a  very  exaggerated 
style. 

"  One  day  it  is  a  bridge  blown  up  "  ? — I  do  not 
believe  any  bridge  was  blown  up.  A  bridge  might 
have  been  destroyed.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  blown  up. 

Do  you  mean  that  that  would  suggest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Irishman  that  the  people  should  resort  to  con- 
stitutional methods  ? — Well,  it  is  a  very  exaggerated 
description  of  what  took  place.  The  occurrences 
eeem  to  me  rather  trivial. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  appeared 
in  the  Irish  World,  but  do  you  know  that  the  Irish- 
man also  published  the  subscriptions  to  the  fund  which 
came  through  the  Irish  World  ? — No,  I  have  not 
heard  that,  but  it  is  very  possible. 

Now,  April  8,  1882  :— "  The  Sicilian  Vespers,  id 
est,  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  alien  on  the  soil  of 
Italy  by  Italians,  is  applauded  by  London  publicists. 
Now,  if  this  precedent  were  to  be — but  we  pause  in 
charity  to  the  thoughtlessly  enthusiastic," — Does  that 
paragraph  appear  to  you  to  appeal  to  constitutional 
action  ? — Apparently  not. 

July  15,  1882.  At  this  time  Sir.  William  O'Brien 
and  others  had  been  released,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

' '  The  English  have  employed  dynamite  in  destroy- 
ing the  Egyptian  forts.  Englishmen  are  angry  because 
0' Donovan  Eossa  proposes  to  use  their  own  thunder 
against  themselves."  Does  that  appear  to  you  as 
being  an  objection  to  the  dynamite  policy  ?— It  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  the  dynamite  policy. 


Now,  of  course  you  were  exceedingly  anxious  that 
criminals  in  all  cases  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
Mr.  Parnell  ? — That  depends  upon  your  interpretation 
of  the  word  "  criminal." 

I  speak  of  persons  engaged  in  outrage  ai^d  crime  ?— 
I  have  always  thought  it  right  to  punish  persons  who 
have  participated  in  crime  and  outrage,  taking  my 
definition  of  the  word  criminal  as  I  gave  it  to  the 
Court  yesterday. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  definition  you  gave  to  the 
Court  yesterday  ?— Mr.  Asquith  asked  me  whether  I 
had  always  endeavoured  to  keep  the  organization 
of  the  Land  League  and  the  National  League  clear 
and  free  from  crime  and  in  the  constitutional  path, 
and  I  said  "  I  have  always  done  so,"  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  crime  with  which  we  have 
been  charged  of  inciting  persons  not  to  pay  rent. 

That  is  your  only  exception  ?— That  is  the  only  ex- 
ception. 

You  were  of  course  acquainted  with  the  preliminary 
inquiry  section  of  the  Crimes  Act.  It  was  continued, 
I  believe,  both  in  the  Act  passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  and  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  year  1887. 
Y  ou  know  what  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

It  was  proposed  to  be  continued,  to  be  made  per- 
petual in  the  criminal  law  of  England  in  1883,  and 
you  came  over  speciallyto  oppose  the  proposal  ? — Yes, 
I  think  I  opposed  that  on  the  Grand  Committee  on  the 
Criminal  Code  Bill. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  an  extract  from 
the  Irishman  of  December  23,  1882.   (Beading)  : — 

"  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  blunt  and  brutal ;  the 
Star  Chamber  was  a  diabolical  institution  ;  but  the 
inquisition  going  on  for  the  last  fortnight  in  Dublin 
Castle  is  more  horrible  and  disgraceful  than  either. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  in  the  dominions  of  King 
Theebaw,  in  the  Government  of  Coomassie,  there  may 
be  more  savagery,  more  bloodthirsty  absolutism. 
...  In  the  midst  of  these  beautiful  surroundings 
stands  Dublin  Castle,  a  whited  sepulchre  without  ; 
inside  it  is  a  trap,  a  snare — a  grand  inquisition  to 
seduce  men  to  speak  something  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. The  inquisition  in  Dublin  Castle  is  an  outrage 
upon  mankind  and  an  unblushing  violation  of  law, 
religion,  and  civilization.  If  any  crime  could  be 
greater  than  the  Park  murder,  it  is  this  inquisition. 
.  .  .  Obviously  the  Government,  or  some  one 
having  authority  in  the  Castle,  is  making  use  of  the 
jackal  journals  to  further  the  illegal  proceedings  of 
the  inquisition.  The  comments  which  appear  in 
those  reptile  papers  have  the  official  stamp  on  the 
face  of  them.  They  are  written  purposely  to  frighten 
people  into  making  disclosures  by  giving  hints  that 
the  Government  have  got  a  clue  that  they  are  at  last 
on  the  track  of  the  Park  inurderers,  that  one  of  the 
band  has  made  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  plot.  .  .  , 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Government  have  not  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  Park  murder." 
Is  it  your  view  that  that  invited  constitutional 
action  ? — I  think  there  are  some  strong  expressions  in 
it. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  language  of  that  article  ? — i 
think  the  language  is  exaggerated,  and  I  do  not 
approve  of  exaggerated  language  as  a  rule. 
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Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  would  appeal  to  the 
advanced  section  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

Do  yoa  not  think  that  article  would  prevent  infor- 
mation being  given  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see 
that  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

You  see  nothing  more  than  that  in  it  ? — I  see  nothing 
more  than  I  have  described — namely,  an  exaggerated 
description  of  the  objections  of  the  writer  to  the 
section.  I  have  always  held  that  it  is  better  that  some 
guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
person  should  suSer. 

"  If  any  crime  could  be  greater  than  the  Park  mur- 
der, it  is  this  inquisition." — That  is  part  of  the  ex- 
aggerated language  I  have  already  criticized. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  P'irnell,  that  it  was  an  inquiry 
under  this  section  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
criminals  concerned  in  those  murders,  which  you  your- 
self denounced  ? — I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
inquiry  section  of  the  Grimes  Act  was  one  of  the  chief 
things  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  murderers. 

Do  you  not  think  it  is  an  article  which  would 
induce  people  not  to  give  evidence  before  the  "  hor- 
rible inquisition  "  ? — They  had  to  give  evidence. 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  an  article  which  would 
induce  people  to  avoid  giving  evidence  before  what  is 
called  the  inquisition  ? — I  do  not  go   so  far  as  that. 

It  might  have  that  effect  ? — I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
that. 

Now,  March  3,  1883,  the  Irishman  again  : — 

"  The  validity  of  the  claim  for  the  extradition  of 
Mr.  Frank  Byrne  and  Mr.  Sheridan  addressed  by  the 
English  to  the  French  and  American  Governments 
depends  entirely  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Park  assassinations  were  or  were  not  a  '  political  ' 
crime.  So  prominent  a  member  of  ,the  English  Go- 
vernment as  Mr.  Forster  has  put  this  question  beyond 
further  controversy.  In  his  speech  on  Thursday, 
February  22,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  states- 
man pronounced  this  emphatic  dictum  :  — 

"  '  The  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  marked 
the  first  political  assassination  which  has  disgraced 
our  annals  for  the  last  hundred  years.' 

"  With  this  pronouncement  before  them  we  do  not  see 
how  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  States 
can  regard  the  murder  of  the  Secretary  as  other  than 
a  political  assassination.  If  they  decide  to  extradite 
Messrs.  Byrne  and  Sheridan  it  must,  therefore,  be  in 
violation  of  the  principles  of  International  law." 
Then  there  is  a  leading  article  in  the  Irishman  of 
May  12,  1883  :— 

"  Every  movement  organized  against  the  benevolent 
laws  of  this  country  is  supported  with  Irish- American 
money,  and  encouraging  speeches  are  sentflying  hither 
upon  the  wings  of  the  Press.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
thus  been  freely  subscribed,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
thwart  the  intentions  of  Government  and  keep  alive 
the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  rebellion.  Look  st 
the  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  What  manifold 
mischief  that  '  Parliament  of  the  Irish  Kaco  in 
Exile  '  will  work  here  at  home.  Our  countrymen  in 
America  are  accumulating  vast  wealth  and  consolidat- 
ing immense  force,  and  for  what  object  ?  We  can 
hardly  venture  to  name  it.  The  outcome  of  the  Con- 
vention no  man  can  accurately  forecast.     It   threatens 


to  encompass  end  {sic)  of  thrilling  interest  to  Eng- 
land. From  the  union  and  resolve,  and  determination 
of  the  Gael  in  the  American  Continent  there  is  no 
prophesying  what  may  issue,  iji  the  hearts  of  those 
16  or  20  millions  of  men  of  Irish  blood  rankles  a 
wound  which  refuses  to  be  healed.  There  is  no  cure 
for  it,  they  say,  with  dogged  obstinacy,  but  topsy- 
turvey  here  and  then  the  retreat  of  the  English  garri- 
son with  bag  and  baggage — if  mayhap,  the  latter  can 
be  saved  in  the  pell-mell  confusion  of  a  horrible  up- 
heaval and  universal  crash." 

Have  you  any  doubt,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  that  would 
appeal  to  the  advanced  section  ? — A  portion  of  that 
article  seems  to  appeal  to  physical  force. 

It  would  hardly  be  an  appeal  to  constitutional 
action  7 — It  seems  to  ba  a  very  strong  article. 

Now,  May  19,  1883.  I  think  this  article  will 
require  your  attention,  Mr.  Parnell  : — 

"  The  lesson  of  the  young  life  thus  early  quenched 
in  darkness  should  not  be  lost  upon  our  rulers.  Brady 
was  not  the  type  of  man  who  becomes  a  murderer  from 
sheer  callousness  or  base  motives.  The  history  of 
English  government  in  Ireland  from  long  before 
Mullaghmast  down  to  our  own  times  had  taught  him 
that  any  means  were  justifiable  in  dealing  with  a 
political  enemy.  He  was  convinced  that  what  he  did 
would  benefit  his  country,  and  he  risked  his  life  and 
has  died  that  his  fellow-men  might  be  happier  when 
his  body  had  rotted  in  the  quicklime  of  a  prison 
grave.  Terrible  as  was  the  crime,  in  itself  and  in 
its  consequences,  it  was  the  act  of  a  brave, self-sacri- 
ficing, misguided  man.  May  his  soul  have  found  a 
more  favourable  judgment  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy 
than  was  granted  him  here  below!  " 

That  refers  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish. Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — No  ;  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  there  is  some  truth  in  some  por- 
tion of  that  article. 

What  is  the  part  you  approve  of  ? — I  do  not  say  that 
I  approve  of  any  part  of  it. 

What  is  the  portion  in  which  you  say  there  is  some 
truth  ?— Well,  I  believe  that  Brady  did  not  commit 
the  crime  from  sordid  and  mercenary  motives. 

I  do  not  see  anything  like  that  in  the  article.  The 
language  is  "  Brady  was  not  the  typo  of  man  who 
becomes  a. murderer  from  sheer  callou.sness  or  base 
motives."  But  assuming  that  these  murders  were 
regarded  as  an  act  of  war  by  the  advanced  party,  in 
your  judgment  would  not  that  article  appeal 
to  the  advanced  section  as  indicating  that 
after  all  the  murders  were  acts  benefiting 
the  country  ? — I  have  already  stated  it  was  an 
article  I  did  not  and  could  not  approve  of. 

Now  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  Irishman  of 
May  19,  1883  :— 

"  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  Joe  Brady 
met  his  death  with  more  than  ordinary  firmness  and 
courage.  His  physique  was  powerful  at  the  age  of 
22  years,  and  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fortitude 
equal  to  the  extraordinary. audacity  of  the  deed  in  the 
Park.  Fear  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  It  was  not 
the  indifference  of  the  Nihilist  or  the  pluck  of  the 
Atheist,  who  believe  that  death  is  annihilation.  In 
his  growing   years   and   in   bis   youthful  manhood  he 
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evinced  a  strong  religious  disposition,  and  was  regular 
and  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  Franciscan 
Chapel  in  Church-street.  Carey,  ,it  may  be  urged, 
was  also  a  devoted  Catholic,  outwardly  at  least.  But 
it  might  also  be  said  that  very  indifferent  Christians, 
or  even  agnostics,  freethinkers,  and  persons  of  no 
religion,  would  not  enter  into  a  murder  conspiracyj 
nor  commit  a  crime  of  such  magnitude  as  that  of 
assassination.  In  these  matters  the  human  heart  re- 
mains inscrutable.  It  is  quite  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  very  different  motives  actuated  Carey  and  Brady. 
One  was  evidently  a  hypocrite  and  a  cunning  coward. 
The  other  was  evidently  a  sincere,  Uon-hearted 
enthusiast.*' 

Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — Ko,  I  do  not 
approve  of  it. 

Do  you  suggest  that  that  article  would  not  hold 
Erady  up  to  the  extreme  physical  force  party  as  a 
man  who  had  died  for  his  country  instead  of  as  a 
murderer  ? — The  first  part  of  the  article,  which 
describes  the  previous  character  and  conduct  of 
Brady,  if  true,  I  see  no  objection  to.  But  the  com- 
parison with  Carey  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  con- 
siderable criticism. 

Now  I  read  from  the  Irishman  of  August  25, 
18S3  :  — 

**  Once  more  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Field 
for  the  purpose  of  repeating  our  surprise  that  no  one 
will  purchase  his  establishment  in  Westmoreland- 
street.  On  Saturday  the  lease  of  the  premises,  which 
are  situated  in  the  choicest  and  dearest  portion  of 
Dublin,  was  put  up  for  auction  with  the  same  result 
— no  bidders  ;  ng  one  would  oiler  a  shilling  for  those 
valaabie  concerns." 

What  meaning  do  you  think  would  be  attached  to 
that  ? — Mr.  Field  was  a  man  who  was  held  in  detesta- 
tion. 

Why  ? — Because,  I  suppose,  he  had  taken  part  in 
convicting  these  men. 

As  a  juror  ? — As  a  juror. 

Was  the  article  written  after  the  attempt  upon  Mr. 
Field's  life  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  never  heard  of  tho 
article  before. 

I  am  told  that  the  conviction  of  the  people  who 
had  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Field  was  in  the  spring  of 
that  year.  Now  would  not  that  article  be  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  physical  force  or  extreme  section  ? — I 
do  not  know  that.     It  is  a  very  questionable  article. 

Now  I  come  to  an  article  in  the  Iriahman  of 
September  22,  1883  :— 

"  Money  will  not  be  wanting  for  O'Donnell's 
defence.  The  Irish  World  collection  alone  amounts 
to  S5,000.  If  the  defence  needed  $100,000  it  would 
be  subscribed  in  a  week,  if  necessary.  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  Irish  would  contribute  their  last 
shilling  to  save  the  life  of  the  man  who  committed 
the  most  popular  murder  since  Talbot  was  shot  in 
Dublin." 

You  know,  of  course,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  his  motive  for  the  deed,  O'Donnell 
was  taken  red-handed,  having  shot  Carey  ?— I  have 
always  thought  that  O'Donnell  had  a  very  strong 
iefenoe. 

But   the   Iriihman,    your    own   paper,    calls   it   a 


murder  ? — But  you  asked  my  own  opinion,  and  I  have 
always  considered  that  O'Donnell  had  a  very  strong 
defence. 

Do  you  justify  the  article  ?— I  say  that  the  article 
is  undoubtedly  an  objectionable  one. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  reference  to  the  crime 
as  a  "  popular  murder  "  would  act  as  an  inducement 
to  violent  mcvi  to  shoot  informers  ?— I  should  think  it 
would  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction.  (Laughter.) 

Did  the  Irishman  open  its  columns  for  the  O'Don- 
nell defence  fund  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Now  an  extract  from  the  Irishman  of  December  15, 
1883  ;— 

"It  will  not  be  overlooked  by  Irish  readers  that 
Mr.  Parnell  as  a  Nationalist  is  a  notable  advance 
upon  O'Connell  and  Butt.  In  his  public  speeches  we 
find  none  of  the  nauseous  loyalty  of  the  '  Liberator,' 
nor  any  of  the  constitutional  twaddle  of  the  Home 
Kule  leader." 

Do  you  think  that  that  was  intended  to  please  those 
who  believed  in  constitutional  methods  exclusively  ?— 
It  was  a  recommendation  which  I  certainly  never 
asked  them  to  give  me,  and  which  I  do  not  agree 
with.     (Laughter.) 

The  President.— Let  silence  be  observed.  The 
point  of  it  is  that  it  is  at  any  rate  in  your  paper. 

Mr.  Parnell.— It  is  a  paper  of  whose  existence  I 
think  I  was  scarcely  aware  at  that  time,  and  a  paper 
I  had  no  control  over. 

The  Attorney-General. — You  were  a  proprietor  of 
this  paper  ? — I  was  a  shareholder,  and  had  I  known 
at  the  time  the  tendency  of  the  paper  I  should  have 
drawn  Mr.  O'Brien's  attention  to  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  stop  the  publication  or  to  other  steps. 

You  have  spoken  of  the  change  in  the  tone  of  tho 
Irishman  after  you  had  purchased  it  from  Pigott. 
Listen  to  this  (December  22,  1883)  :— 

"  Another  Gallows  Carnival. 

"  The  Holy  Festival  of  Christianity  is  ushered  in 
with  a  double  deed  of  blood.  Whilst  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  been  getting  ready  doubtless — for  we  know  he  is, 
above  all  things,  a  pious  man — to  read  the  Christmas 
morning  services  at  Hawarden  Church,  and  Earl 
Spencer  prepares  to  go  in  State  to  Saint  Werburgh's 
to  join  in  the  psean  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men, 
Binns  and  his  incognito  viceroy  have  been  holding  high 
revel  almost  simultaneously  in  both  the  English  and 
Irish  capitals.  O'Donnell,  the  man  who  shot  the 
accursed  informer  Carey,  perished  on  the  scaffold  on 
Monday  morning  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London.  Joseph 
Poole,  who  was  acknowledged  not  to  have  shot  Kenny, 
suspected  of  being  an  informer,  was  hung  at  Richmond 
Prison,  Dublin,  on  the  folloRving  morning.  This  closes 
the  list  of  authorized  strangulations  tor  this  year. 
There  are  no  more  possible  just  now.  Twenty-two 
victims  in  Ireland  for  political  or  semi-political 
offences  have  perished  on  the  gallows  since  Earl 
Spencer  commenced  his  reign  of  gentleness  combined 
with  firmness.  O'Donnell's  taking  off  in  England  may 
be  added  to  the  list  without  any  gross  violation  of  his- 
torical cohesion." 

Is  that  an  article  in  favour  of  constitutional  actiou  ? 
— That  is  an  article  undoubtedly  of  a  very  objection- 
able character.     I  think,  however,  that  the  reference 
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to  Foole  is  justifiable.    I  have  always  held  that  Poole 
■was  absolutely  innocent  of  that  murder. 

Here  are  other  extracts  : — 

"  Irishman,  December  22,  1883. 

"  O'Donnell  was  hanged  in  London  on  Monday,  and 
on  the  following  day  Joe  Poole  was  strangled  in 
Dublin.  In  both  capitals  Ireland's  no  surrender  plat- 
form was  sustained  with  firmness,  pluck,  courage,  and 
defiance.  The  fight  against  England  is  carried  on  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  sometimes  it  is  brought 
home  to  the  doors  of  the  British  Cabinet.  O'Donnell 
was  hanged  in  the  centre  of  the  British  Babylon,  a 
circumstance  which  must  give  English  statesmen  a 
lively  sense  of  the  Anglo-Irish  war. 

"  When  O'Donnell  was  sentenced,  he  shouted,  '  To 
hell  with  England,  down  with  the  bloody  British  Go- 
vernment,' and  uttered  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice  other  shibboleths  which  made  it  clear  that  the 
war  to  the  death  struggle  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  is  in  full  blast.  The  genteel  dastards  who 
spend  their  frothy  stuff  in  the  anti-Irish  Press  sought 
to  baiHe  the  effect  of  O'Donnell's  exclamations  by 
impating  his  shouts  to  bad  temper,  ignorance,  and 
vexation.  In  the  hurry  of  a  few  moments'  opportu- 
nity the  ablest  and  most  educated  man  could  do  no 
more  than  hurl  contempt  at  his  country's  enemies  in 
one  or  two  war  cries.  This  O'Donnell  did  after 
shooting  a  vile  Irishman  whom  the  English  abhorred, 
while  they  were  using  him  to  hang  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

"  That  O'Donnell  died  like  a  man  there  is  no 
doubt.  We  are  proud  of  his  firmness  and  fortitude  in 
walking  to  the  scaffold  without  f aintness  or  faltering. 
Indeed,  it '  is  the  general  character  of  Irishmen  who 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  enemy.  They  face 
death  with  pluck  and  a  manly  indifference  to  the 
mere  shock  which  ends  their  days.  This  is  how  they 
ought  to  meet  their  fate  ;  and,  as  many  more  must 
climb  the  gallows-steps  before  the  feud  is  ended,  we 
hope  that  none  of  them  will  ever  march  weak-kueed 
to  the  scaffold. 

"  Poole's  dying  speech  was  delivered  in  the  dock 
in  Green-street.  He  there  proclaimed  his  principles . 
He  was  a  Fenian.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and  had  no 
reason  to  regret  that  he  was  a  swom'foe  to  British 
rule  in  Ireland.  As  he  spoke  and  felt,  so  he  died — a 
sworn  enemy  of  foreign  despotism." 
Do  yon  approve  of  that  article  ? — No.  The  obser- 
vations that  I  have  made  with  reference  to  the  other 
articles  hold  good  in  this  case  also. 

Have  you  a  doubtthat  that  article  would  be  regarded 
as  palatable  and  agreeable  by  the  leaders  of  the 
physical  force  section  ?— By  a  certain  class  of  them, 
undoubtedly. 

And  as  a  stimulus  to  their  efforts  ?-^By  a  certain 
section  of  them,  perhaps. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Irishman  of  January  26,  1884  : — 

"  All  this  apprehension  has  been  caused  by  informa- 
tion received  from  America  that  the  Irish  World  fund 
is  running  high,  and  that  some  of  it  has  already  been 
expended  in  London.  The  Home  OfBce  is  in  a  flutter. 
In  the  coming  Session  of  Parliament  the  members  of 
the  Government,  and  others  too,  are  likely  to  feel 
very  uncomfortable  in  their  seats." 
That  does  not  seem  to  you  to  be  a  repudiation  of  tlie 
dynamite  policy  ? — Witness  was  understood  to  reply 
in  the  negative. 


Then  this  appears  on  March  15,  1884  : — 

"  Between  England  and  Ireland  it  is  one  unbroken 
round  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  The  telegrams  tell 
us  that  there  is  in  Paris  a  brother  of  Joe  Brady  and  a 
son  of  0 'Donovan  Bossa.  Both  are  engaged  in  ihs 
dynamite  business  ;  one  to  get  satisfaction  for  the 
death  of  his  brother,  the  other  to  pay  off  England  for 
her  cruel  treatment  of  his  father  while  in  prison.  In 
this  announcement  from  Paris  there  is  a  whole  history. 
The  English  will  not,  it  seems,  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  last  execution." 

Does  that  seem  to  you  to  be  a  repudiation  of  the 
dynamite  policy  ? — No  ;  no,  indeed.  I  never  saw  that 
article.   I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  paper. 

Then,  March  22,  1884  :— "  We  know  what  instru- 
ments England  has  employed  in  repressing  us.  Wo 
know  how  she  never  scrupled  to  murder  and  assassinate 
that  she  might  rob,  despoil,  and  conquer.  .  .  . 
Against  such  a  foe  any  weapons  are  lawful."  Do  you 
approve  of  that  ? — No. 

Then  "  March  29— St.  Patrick's  Day  in  Paris.— 
Physical  Force. — The  first  toast  of  the  evening,  '  Ire- 
laud's  Heroes — Living  and  Dead,'  was  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Casey,  of  Paris."  Did  you  know  Patrick 
Casey  ? — No  ;    but  I  knew  of  him  by  report. 

What  did  you  know  about  him  P — I  have  heard  of 
him  as  an  Irishman  resident  in  Paris,  who  was  sup- 
posed tj  belong  to  one  of  the  advanced  sections — 
which  section  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Land  League  ? — ^Not  as  far 
as  I  know.  I  believe  that  he  was  always  an  opponent 
of  the  Land  League.  o 

The  article  proceeds  : — 

"Who  glorified  latter-day  Irishmen  who  died  fighting 
agaiustEngland.  Mr.  Casey  proclaimed  himself  anapostle 
of  physical  force  and  an  advocate  of  dynamite  in  the 
struggle  against  England.  He  ridiculed  the  inconsist- 
ency of  English  Pressmen,  who  ranked  the  compara- 
tively harmless  explosion  at  Victoria  Station  among 
the  most  heinous  crimes  while  almost  at  the  same 
time  they  chuckled  with  wild  delight  at  the  massacre 
of  thousands  of  Arabs  by  their  own  countrymen.  A 
representative  of  the  Hon.  John  F.  Finerty,  Member 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  dynamite  leaders  in  the 
States,  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Old  Guard 
in  America  were  now  running  the  dynamite  ticket. 
The  toast  of  '  The  Irish  Republic  '  was  responded  to 
by  Mr.  William  Kirwan,  who  predicted  that  England 
would  be  so  terrorized  by  Irish  extremists  that  she 
would  be  compelled  to  cut  the  cable  which  bound 
both  countries  under  one  executive.  Mr.  Kirwan's 
remarks  were  received  with  great  applause.  Mr. 
Joseph  Casey,  on  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the 
toast  of  '  The  Irish  in  France,'  laid  great  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  in  Paris  were  nearly  all  Eevo- 
lutionists  of  the  real  Radical  type.  Several  other 
speeches  were  delivered." 

It  being  now  4  o'clock,,  the  Commissioners  ad- 
journed. 
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I  On  the  Commissioners'  taking  their  seats  at  five 
minutes  to  11  o'clock,  the  Attcmey-General  resumed 
the  cross-esamination  of  Mr.  Famell. 

The  ATTOBNEr-GBNBBAL. — Mr.  Parnell,  I  have  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  few  more  extracts  from  the 
Irishman  newspaper  at  a  later  date  than  that  at 
which  I  had  arrived  last  night.     (Reading)  : — 

"  April  5,  1884. 
"  OuK  Kbsouecbs  of  Resistance. 

"  The  seed  scattered  by  Mitchel  has  fructified, 
and  will  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  season.  We  have 
been  thinned  numerically,  but  if  we  are  less  at  home 
we  are  more  abroad.  .  .  .  We  see  no  signs  of 
faltering  in  our  ranks  ;  and  though  we  march  in  sec- 
tions by  different  roads,  all  are  tending  towards  the 
one  goal,  and  all  are  contributing  something  towards 
ultimate  success.  Beyond  the  Atlantic  we  have  a 
stanch  and  powerful  ally,  with  vast  resources,  with 
the  daring  courage  begotten  of  freedom,  and  ready  to 
strike  wherever  a  telling  blow  can  be  delivered. 
What  Irish-America  could  do  on  the  high  seas  the 
life  of  Paul  Jones  is  there  to  tell." 
Does  that  article  strike  you  as  being  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  use  of  physical  force  ? — Of  course  I  con- 
demn the  general  tone  of  that  article  as  well  as 
particular  passages  in  it. 

Whether  passages  or  not,  does  that  article,  in  your 
opinion,  encourage  recourse  to  physical  force  ? — I  think 
there  are  passages  in  it  which  have  that  tendency. 

I  believe  the  early  part  of  the  article  sneers  at 
O'Connell. 

Witness. — I  may  explain,  my  Lords,  that  since  last 
night  I  find  that  I  was  in  error  in  ascribing  the  editor- 
ship of  this  newspaper  to  Mr.  O'Brien.  I  have  since 
ascertained  that  the  editor  was  Mr.  James  O'Connor, 
whom 

The  Attorney-General. — Forgive  me,  Mr.  Parnell, 
I  must  interrupt  you  ;  when  you  say  you  have  ascer- 
tained do  you  mean  that  somebody  has  told  you 
that  ? — I  mean  that  it  has  come  to  my  recollection. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  anybody  about 
it  ? — Certainly,  I  have. 

With  whom  ?— With  Mr.  Davitt. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Anybody  else  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Sib  C.  Russell. — I  have  mentioned  to  you,  Mr. 
Attorney  

The  Attobney-Gbnebal. — Excuse  me,  Sir  Charles 
Russell. 

Witness. — I  suggested  to  Mr.  Davitt  that  these 
articles  were  very  unlike  anything  that  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien  would  have  written,  and  could  he  have  been 
the  editor  ?  Could  Mr.  James  O'Connor  have  been  the 
editor  ?  And  Mr.  Davitt  agreed  in  my  recollection 
that  Mr.  James  O'Connor  was  the  editor. 

Was  James  O'Connor  on  the  staff  of  United  Ireland  1 
— I  am  not  aware  that  he  was. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  must  ask  you  to  give  'a 
distinct  answer  to  my  question.  Was  not  James 
O'Connor  on  the  staff  of  United  Ireland  ?— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  then.  I  am  aware  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Irishman. 


Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  J.  O'Connor  was  not 
on  the  staff  of  the  new  paper  from  August,  1881,  up 
to  1885  ?— I  undertake  to  say  that  J.  O'Connor  was 
editor  of  the  Irishman  when  these  articles  were 
written. 

Was  he  not  on  the  staff  of  United  Ireland  and 
writing  for  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  four  years 
from  August,  1881,  to  1885  ? — I  have  no  information 
about  that. 

Do  you  undertake  to  say  he  was  not  ? — I  have  no 
information  on  the  snbject,  and  cannot  undertake  to 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  another. 

Were  the  two  papers  printed  in  the  same  ofSce  ?— < 
Yes. 

As  far  as  yon  know,  Mr.  Famell,  can  you  tell  me 
any  fact,  to  your  own  knowledge,  which  Leads  you  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  difference  in  the  stafi 
applied  to  the  printing  of  United  Ireland  and  the 
Irishman  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the  staff  of  these 
two  papers  ;  the  only  thing  I  know  is  that  there 
were  two  papers — United  Ireland,  which  was  my 
organ,  directed  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  and  the  Irishman, 
which  was  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  Mr.  James  O'Connor  and  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  staff  we  had  received 
from   Mr.   Pigott    in  other  directions. 

Do  you  know  whether  many  paragraphs  of  the  saime 
character  as  those  I  have  read  from  the  Irishman 
appear  in  United  Ireland  both  before  and  after  the 
death  of  the  Irishman  ? — I  am  not  sure  as  to  that  ;  I 
have  never  seen  a  single  copy  of  the  Irishman  since 
we  purchased  the  concern  from  Mr.  Pigott.  As  far  as 
my  attention  was  directed  at  all  to  any  newspaper,  it 
was  directed  entirely  to  United  Ireland. 

I  put  my  question  to  you  again,  Mr.  Parnell.  You 
say  your  attention  was  directed  to  United  Ireland  ?— ■ 
Yes. 

Can  you  tell  their  Lordships  now  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  a  fact  that  in  United  Ireland,  both  before  and 
after  the  death  of  the  Irishman,  there  appeared  para* 
graphs  as  violent  and  of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  I  read  yesterday  ?— I  could  not  say  without 
comparing  the  files  of  the  two  papers. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  is  not  a  fact  ? — I  can- 
not say  whether  it  is  or  not  ;  but  paragraphs  hava 
often  appeared  in  United  Ireland,  and  do  so  up  to 
this  day,  of  a  stronger  character  than  I  could  have 
approved  of. 

Have  you  ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  repudiated 
the  utterances  of  United  Ireland  ? — I  have  often  re- 
monstrated with  Mr.  W.  O'Brien. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  Parnell,  I  never  spoke  about  re. 
monstrating  with  anybody  ;  I  asked  you  whether 
you  had  repudiated,  in  a  public  speech  or  writing, 
any  utterance  of  United  Ireland  ?— Not  at  all.  It  haa 
not  been  my  habit  to  repudiate  any  portion  of  a 
writing  or  speech  of  my  colleagues  of  which  I  disap< 
prove  ;  that  would  not  be  the  way  to  bring  about  the 
alteration  I  desired.  I  remonstrated  where  I  con- 
sidered  they   exceeded    in   language    or  .action,  and 
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endeavoured  to  effect  an  alteration  by  persuasion  and 
private  advice.  I  considered  that  that  was  my  duty 
as  the  leader  of  the  party. 

Now, you  have  told  us,  as  the  result  of  your  night's 
reflection  and  consultation  with  Mr.  Davitt,  that 
James  O'Connor  was  editor  of  the  Irishman  while  on 
the  staff  of  United  Ireland  ? — Yes.  I  wish  to  add, 
my  Lords,  that  I  was  imder  the  strong  impression 
yesterday,  when  the  learned  Attorney-General  cross- 
examined  me  about  the  Irishman,  that  it  had  ceased 
to  exist  about  a  year  after  its  purchase  from  Mr. 
Pigott,  and  I  so  stated,  and  the  fact  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me  that  the  paper  had  been  in  existence  after 
the  year  following.  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 
it  had  been  in  existence  after  the  end  of  1882,  when 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  advising  and  request- 
ing Mr.  W.  O'Brien  to  stop  its  publication. 

Now,  you  say  you  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
advising  Mr.  O'Brien  at  the  end  of  1882  to  stop  its 
publication  ? — Yes  ;  when  I  went  over  to  Ireland  to 
commence  working  the  Arrears  Act. 

Mr.W.  O'Brien  is  oneof  the  leaders  of  the  people  ? — 
Undoubtedly  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders. 

A  warm  colleague  of  your  own  ? — A  very  true  and 
loyal  colleague  of  mine. 

A  name  to  conjure  with  among  the  people  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

A  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  who  would  only 
teach  the  people  proper  doctrine  ? — That  is  a  thing 
for  the  judgment  of  those   who  read  what  he  said. 

They  would  attach  great  importance  to  what  he 
said  ? — Undoubtedly  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
attach  great  importance — and  just  importance — to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien. 

And  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  representative  of  your 
Dpinions  ? — I  consider  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
Everywhere  know  that  his  opinions  are  considerably 
in  advance  of  mine. 

Whether  that  is  so  or  not,  Mr.  Parnell,  do  you  now 
represent  that,  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  you  have 
ever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  public  separated  your- 
self in  the  slightest  degree  from  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  ? — 
Not  at  all,  save  as  regards  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 

That  is  in  my  favour.  You  did  separate  yourself 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  ? — 
I  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Never  mind  the  facts  of  the  case.  What  occurred 
with  regard  to  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign ? — What  did  occur  between  us  privately  about 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  that  when  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  was  published,  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
leave  my  bed — as  I  was  dangerously  ill — I  sent  to 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  told  him  my  views,  and,  prac- 
tically speaking,  I  repeated  those  views  afterwards 
in  public. 

I  may  take  it  then  that,  except  in  the  matter  of 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  you  have  never  publicly  shown 
any  sign  of  separation    from   Mr.    W.     O'Brien  ?— I 


think  that  that  is  most  probable.  I  doubt  whether 
I  have  ever  made  publicly  in  Ireland  any  ex- 
pression of  dissent  from  the  general  views  and 
conduct  of  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  as  expressed  by  his 
writings  from  year  to  year  in  United  Ireland. 
If  I  had  occasion  to  dissent  radically  from  United  . 
Ireland,  if  I  considered  that  anything  I  objected  to 
from  time  to  time  in  that  newspaper  was  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  aberration  or  a  circumstance 
due  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  or  indicated  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Brien  to  carry 
out  a  distinct  policy  so  much  in  advance  of  mine  that 
the  result  would  be  mischievous  to  the  cause  of  Ire- 
land and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  in  the 
country,  then  undoubtedly  I  should  have  had  to  con- 
sider whether  the  great  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
a  man  of  such  ability  as  a  journalist  and  eloquence  as 
a  speaker  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  was  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  disadvantage  of  his  extreme  views. 

Now  that  you  have  made  that  statement,  I  must  re- 
peat my  question. Speaking  of  Mr.  W.O  'Brien  as  a  member 
of  your  party,  have  you  ever  separated  from  or  endea- 
voured to  detach  him  from  your  party  ? — The  occasion 
which  I  suggested  to  you  in  my  answer  has  never 
arisen,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  ;  it  would  be  the 
greatest  calamity  to  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

You  said,  Mr.  Parnell,  that  in  1882  you  were  re- 
monstrating with  Mr.W.  O'Brien  about  the  Irishman, 
and  suggesting  that  it  should  cease  ? — I  did  not  remon- 
strate with  Mr.  O'Brien  about  the  Irishman  ;  the 
discussion  was  about  what  we  were  to  do  with  it.  It 
was  a  sort  of  damnosa  ha-rcditas  which  we  received 
from  Pigott,  and  we  had  carried  it  on  for  a  time  for 
tie  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  Mr.  James 
O'Connor. 

You  say  it;  was  carried  on  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment to  J.  O'Comior  ?— Yes. 

Why  was  he  not  employed  upon  the  newspaper  which 
you  had  started  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  You  have  asked 
me  whether  I  had  remonstrated  about  the  policy  of 
the  Irishman  in  1882  ;  the  suggestion  was,  I  think, 
that  I  was  out  of  accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Irish- 
man in  that  year.  I  assure  you  I  knew  nothing  about 
the  policy  of  the  Irishman  at  that  or  any  other  time. 
I  suggested  that  it  should  be  stopped  when  we  were 
organizing  United  Ireland,  and  when  it  had  become 
revived  after  we  had  been  InKilmainham.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  that  the  Irishman 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  we  should  have  United 
Ireland  alone,  which  could  now  afford  full  employ- 
ment to  the  whole  of  the  staff,  owing  to  its  in- 
creased circulation. 

Was  it  your  intention  to  let  the  Irishman  die,  and 
to  let  United  Ireland,  your  own  paper,  hold  the  field  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

Are  you  aware  that  on  every  copy  of  the  Irishman 
that  appeared,  down  to  the  last  issue,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1885,  are  the  words,  "  Printed  and  pub- 
lished at  the  ofBoe,  33,  Lower  Abbey-street,  Dub- 
lin"  Were  those  the  Land  League  offices? — No,  I 
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think  not  ;  they  were  the  offices  of  the  Irishman  and 
United  Ireland. 

"  By  William  O'Brien,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  ?" — I  am  not  aware  of  that ; 
my  belief  is  that  James  O'Connor  was  the  editor. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  you  now  represent  that 
from  1882  to  1885  you  were  ignorant  of  whether  your 
wishes  with  regard  to  the  death  of  the  Irishman  had 
been  carried  out  ? — Absolutely.  I  presume,  of  course, 
that  it  is  so .  It  is  a  matter  to  which  I  attach  very 
little  importance. 

Was  J.  O'Connor  a  convicted  Fenian? — I  thiuk  it  is 
possible  that  he  was. 

Now,  I  must  put  it  to  you,  as  you  thought  fit  to 
interpose  that  answer  in  the  reading  of  the  extracts, 
is  this  your  letter,  dated  30th  July,  1881  (handing 
document  to  witness)  ? — Undoubtedly.  Shall  I  read  it? 

No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Paruell.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would  read  it  much  better  than  I  should,  but  1  should 
prefer  to  read  it  to  you. 

The  Attorukt-General  then  read  as  follows  :— 
"  House  of  Commons,  30th  Jan.,  1881. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Sec.  Branch  of  the  I.N.L.L." 

(To  witness)  You  meant  that  to  be  an  autograph 
letter,  to  go  to  all  branches  in  Ireland,  written 
entirely  in  your  own  handwriting  ? — Yes. 

The  Attorney-General  (continuing  to  read)  : — 

'*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  become  aware  that  a  company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose,  among  other  objects, 
of  starting  a  penny  newspaper,  which  will  aim  at  re- 
presenting in  a  thorough  and  determined  manner  the 
spirit  of  agrarian, industrial,  and  national  self-reliance 
whichis  now  abroad  in  Ireland.  The  paper  will  be  called 
United  Ireland,  audits managementhasbeen undertaken 
by  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  whose  character  as  an  Irish 
journalist,  and  whose  experience  as  special  land 
commissioner  for  the  Freeman's  Journal,  peculiSLiiy 
recommends  the  new  lournal  to  the  favour  of  the  Irish 
National  League,  and  of  all  our  countrymen  who  look 
to  the  development  of  native  industry  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Irish  nation,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  individually  I  regard  the  publication  of 
United  Ireland  as  an  important  gain  to  our  cause, 
and  without  prejudice  to  any  National  journal  I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  oar  friends  through  the  country  exerting 
themselves  to  place  the  new  undertaking  fairly 
before  the  public. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Chas.  S.  Parnkll." 

You  do  not  deny  that  the  Irishman  was  a 
' '  National  journal  ' '  of  that  day  ? — I  think  it  may 
be  called  so,  except  tor  the  years  I  mentioned  in  my 
reply  of  last  night.  For  some  years  before  we  bought 
it  it  certainly  could  not  be  called  one. 

But  that  reference  is  to  the  Nation  ? — I  did  not 
mention  any  particular  journal. 

Do  you  mean — the  Irishman  being  kept  going  at 
that  time  in  the  way  that  it  was — that  the  advanced 
section  would  not  regard  that  reference  as  being  to 
the  Nation  newspaper  ?— I  do  not  know  how  the 
advanced  section  would  regard  it.  I  had  not  in  view 
the  advanced  section  at  all  ;  I  had  in  view  Mr.  X.  D. 
Bullivan,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Nation,  and 


who  had  every  reason  to  be  annoyed  if  the  funds  of 
the  League  should  bo  applied  to  setting  up  an  oppo- 
sition paper. 

You  were  a  principal  shareholder  in  the  company  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

Here  is  the  first  list  of  the  company— Patrick  Egan, 
237  shares  ;  Charles  S.  Parnell,  237  shares  ;  J.  E. 
Kelly,  J.  J.  Breslin,  W.  O'Brien,  Justin  M'Carthy, 
and  B.  Lalor.  Did  the  company  buy  up  the  Irishman, 
the  Flag  of  Ireland,  and  the  Shamrock  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Was  the  Flag  of  Ireland  continued  ? — I  cannot  say  ; 
my  attention  was  not  directed  to  it. 

Was  that  paper  Pigott's  too  ? — Yes. 

Was  the  Shamroch  continued  ? — I  think  so.  I  am 
not  speaking  positively. 

Was  not  the  Flag  of  Ireland  discontinued  at  once, 
and  did  not  United  Ireland  take  its  place  ?  Will  you 
swear  that  that  is  not  a  fact  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I 
have  no  information.     It  is  very  likely. 

Did  not  the  Shamrock  die  in  a  few  months  ? — I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  still  in  existence,  as  a 
paper  written  chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  young 
people. 

I  think  you  may  be  right.  Was  the  Flag  of  Ireland 
a  Nationalist  paper  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

Not  so  advanced  as  the  Irishman  ? — I  cannot  tell 
you. 

Do  you  represent  that  ? — I  do  not  know  the  shades 
of  difference  that  existed  between  the  two  papers 
before  our  purchase  of  them,  and  I  know  nothing 
except  about  United  Ireland  since  our  purchase. 

Do  you  now  say  that  you  kept  up  an  infamous  print 
from  a  desire  to  keep  James  O'Connor  in  employment, 
while  at  the  time  you  had  started  a  new  paper  upon 
which  he  could  have  been  employed  ? — That  was  the 
reason  why  the  Irishman  was  not  suppressed  and  its 
publication  stopped  at  once  when  we  started  United 
Ireland. 

What  was  James  O'Connor's  salary  ? — Something 
very  small  ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  was.  Mr. 
O'Brien  can  give  you  the  details. 

Are  you  sure  ho  was  paid  at  all  ? — I  should  think 
so. 

You  told  us  yesterday  that  the  paper — which  was 
kept  up  for  James  O'Connor,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  others 
of  the  staff — was  being  conducted  at  a  loss  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

Was  United  Ireland  producing  a  considerable  profit  ? 
— Not  at  first. 

Well,  of  course  we  know  that  a  newspaper  does  not 
produce  a  profit  at  once  ;  was  it  producing  a  consider- 
able profit  ? — At  one  time. 

Do  you  remember  when  it  first  did  so  ? — I  cannot 
tell  you. 

Having  United  Ireland  in  the  same  office,  in  which 
this  gentleman  could  have  been  employed,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  appealing  to  a  certain  section  in  Ire- 
land what  object  can  you  suggest  for  keeping  up  the 
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Jriahnian  ?— I  have  already  told  you  the  object,  and 
the  true  one. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Irishman  of  May  10,  1884.  (Reading)  : — "  A  Liver- 
pool paper,  in  an  effort  to  convict  Daly"— Do  you 
remember  whether  Daly  and  Egan  were  then  awaiting 
their  trial  ?— Which  Daly  ? 

A  dynamiter  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

I  think  it  was  John  Daly  ? — Very  possibly  they 
were. 

The  Attobney-Genekal  (resuming)  :— 

"  A  Liverpool  paper,  in  an  effort  to  convict  Daly 
before  he  was  tried,  bears  unconscious  testimony  to 
the  value  of  the  dynamite  bombs  manufactured  for 
the  Eossa  party  in  America.  Having  stated  that  Daly's 
bombs  were  clearly  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  the  journal  says  the  experiment  made  by 
Colonel  Majendie  proved  that  '  if  exploded  in  a 
crowd  of  men  they  would  spread  certain  death  for  a 
considerable  distance  roimd.'  O 'Donovan  Eossa  will 
shake  with  delight  at  this  evidence  of  the  destructive 
power  of  his  machines  : — '  A  machine  of  this  kind 
could  be  concealed  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
could  be  employed  with  ghastly  effect  in  many  an 
assembly  of  Englishmen.'  " 

(To  witness.)  Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? 

SlE  C.  EUSSELL.— Is  it  an  article  ? 

The  ATTOENBY-GENEBAL.^It  is  from  a  colmnn 
headed  "  History  of  the  Week,"  which  appears  to 
be  a  number  of  comments  on  the  various  incidents 
that  occurred.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  consider  that 
that  article  would  tend  to  discourage  the  use  of 
dynamite  ? 

.Sir  C.  Eussell. — I  would  point  out  that  the 
words  "  A  machine  of  this  kind,"  &o.,  are  in  in- 
verted commas,  and  are  possibly  an  extract  from  the 
Liverpool  paper. 

Cross-examination  continued.— Assuming  that  a 
member  of  the  advanced  section  read  that  article, 
how  do  you  think  it  would  strike  him  ? — I  should 
think  that  if  it  \^s  a  quotation  it  is  a  most  objec- 
tionable one  to  make,  and  if  it  is  an  article  it  is 
most  reprehensible. 

One  that  would  be  considered  as  meaning  anything 
but  disapproval  of  dynamite  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Irishman  of 
the  10th  of  May,  1884.     (Eeading)  :— 

*'  After  many  secret  inquiries,  held  in  a  room  in 
the  prison,  from  which  the  Press  was  excluded,  the 
Tubbercurry  prisoners  were  on  Monday  brought  into 
open  court  for  the  first  time.  The  indictment  was 
not  for  conspiracy  to  murder  only,  but  for  treason- 
felony  chiefly,  the  accused  being  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  Victoria  from  her  title  of  Queen 
of  Ireland  and  to  establish  a  Republican  Government, 
instead  of  her  abominable,  atrocious,  and  unmitigated 
despotism.  How  many  Irishmen  will  say  that  this 
charge  is  treasonable  to  Ireland  ?" 

Do  you  regard  that  as  constitutional  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not. 

Is  it  anything  else  than  an  appeal  to  the  physical 
force  section  to  throw  contempt  On  the  Government  of 


the  Queen  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  certainly  an  attempt  to 
throw  contempt  on  the  Government. 

Do  you  know  now,  one  way  or  other,  whether 
that  was  the  direct  object  of  the  oath  of  the  Fenian 
Brptherhood  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  that  was  very  probably  the 
object.  It  is  notorious  that  the  object  of  the  Fenian 
oath  was  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Queen  in 
Ireland  and  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  two 
countries  by  force  of  arms. 

Well,  Mr.  Pamell,  you  said  you  knew  nothing  of 
the  oath.  Have  you  read  Le  Caron's  evidence  ? — I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  only  read  that  portion  which  refers 
to  myself. 

Did  you  read  his  evidence  with  regard  to  Alexander 
Sullivan  ! — I  think  I  was  in  court,  and  I  have  looked 
at  some  lists. 

When  I  put  that  question  to  you  and  you  said  that 
you  knew  nothing  of  the  Fenian  oath,  do  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  was 
proved  in  this  court  with  regard  to  it  ? — I  have  not 
followed  that  particular  portion  of  the  proceedings. 

Now  I  will    refer  to  an  article  in  the  Irishman  of  • 
the  24th.    (Eeading)  :— 

"  A  man  named  Eyan,  of  Moyree.  Ennis,  was  fired 
at  on  Monday  night,  but  was  not  hit.  The  reason 
alleged  for  tne  attempt  to  murder  him  is  that  he  gave 
evidence  against  the  Crusheen  '  conspirators,'  as  they 
were  called  by  the  Crown  prosecutors.  It  is  not  an 
i'Ucomprehensible  fact  that  people  who  back  up  the 
English  Government  in  this  country  are  regarded  by 
the  Irish  people  as  rats  that  should  be  extermi- 
nated." 

(To  witness.)  Do  you  approve  of  that  article  ? — 
Certiiinly  not. 

Do  you  represent  that  that  is  an  article  which 
would  appeal  for  support  for  a  constitutional  move- 
ment ?— I  should  think  not. 

Now  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  article  of  the 
28th  of  June,  1884.     (Eeading)  :— 

"  James  Stephens's  alleged  proposal  for  a  conven- 
tion of  Irish  Nationalists  is  laughed  at  in  America. 
What  the  old  man  suggests  now-a-days  is  profanely 
ridiculed  by  the  stqpid  fools  of  this  generation.  The 
answer  that  Chicago  gives  to  the  rnature  and  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  Mr.  Stephens's  plans  is  that  doting 
the  Democratic  Convention  it  will  hold  a  mass  meet- 
ing to  collect  money  for  the  dynamite  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Stephens  had  always  been  in  favour  of  open 
warfare  in  the  field,  had  he  not  ? — I  believe  so. 

That  is  your  historic  knowledge  of  the  matter  ? — 1 
believe  that  he  was  always  in  favour  of  physical 
force. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  an  article  in  support  of  dyna- 
mite policy  or  not  ? — I  should  think  that  it  might  be 
regarded  as  having  that  tendency. 

Now  listen  to  this  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
Irishman  of  August  9,  1884  : — 

"  We  sincerely  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Egan,  who 
has  been  foully  robbed  of  her  husband  by  an  un- 
scrupulous and  vindictive  sentence." 
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Was  Bgan  convicted  of  being  a  dynamitard  ? — 
Evidently  he  was,  but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it. 

Do  you  know  what  Bgan  was  charged  with  ? — I  do 
not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

The  paragraph  continues  : — 

"  As  for  John  Daly,  his  friends  look  upon  him  as  a 
daring  soldier,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  know  from 
the  touching  'letter  to  his  mother  that  like  a  sol  dier 
he  will  bear  the  enemy's  vengeance  until  death  comes 
to  his  relief." 

Mr.  Parnell,  you  know,  at  any  rate,  that  John  Daly 
was  tried  for  being  a  dynamitard  ? — Yes,  I  know 
that  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  having  bombs  in 
his  pocket,  which  it  was  alleged  he  was  going  to 
throw  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
would  probably  have  had  an  equal  effect  all  round. 
(Laughter.) 

A  very  amusing  answer  Mr.  Parnell. — ^He  was  a 
consistent  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  Mr.  Butt's  move- 
ment, and  then  of  my  movement  for  many  years.  On 
one  occasion  at  a  meeting  at  Dumbarton 

Were  you  there  yourself? — I  was,  undoubtedly.  At 
a  meeting  at  Dumbarton,  near  Glasgow,  he  brought 
down  a  band  of  armed  men  from  Glasgow  and  violently 
attacked  us,  put  a  stop  to  the  meeting,  interrupted 
my  speech,  denounced  us  all,  and,  having  made  a 
speech  himself,  drew  off  his  men. 

What  was  the  date  of  that  occurrence  ? — 1877. 

Has  there  been  any  overt  action  of  John  Daly's  since 
1877  of  the  same  character  ? — I  am  glad  to  say  there 
has  not.  My  information  about  him  is  that  he  was 
constantly  opposed  to  the  Land  League  movement 
from  its  start  up  to  the  date  that  he  was  arrested  and 
convicted. 

Now,  Mr.  Parnell,'  as  you  have  said  that,  I  must 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  these  words,  "  As 
for  John  Daly,  his  friends  look  upon  him  as  a  daring 
soldier,"  which  appear  in  this  paper  which  is  pub- 
lished under  the  circumstances  you  have  referred  to. 
Do  you  represent  that  that  paragraph  must  be  regarded 
as  being  antagonistic  to  John  Daly  ?— Certainly  not. 

Or  as  antagonistic  to  the  gross  and  infamous  conduct 
of  going  about  with  bombs  in  his  pocket  ? — No,  I 
should  think  not. 

,  "  Like  a  soldier  he  will  bear  the  enemy's  vengeance 
until  death  comes  to  his  relief."  By  "  the  enemy  " 
is  meant  the  Government  which  had  convicted  him  ? 
—Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

Now,  Sir,  I  put  it  to  you,  do  you  not  admit  that 
that  article  would  be  regarded  by  the.  Fenians 
and  the  physical  force  party  as  a  testimony  that 
persons  guilty  of  that  conduct  would  be  held  up 
to  the  approval  and  not  to  the  disapproval  of  their 
countrymen?— I  think  it  might  be  interpreted  in  that 
direction. 

Did  you  ever  see  John  Daly  after  that  ?— I  think 
not. 

Are  yon  sure  ?— That  is  my  impression. 

Will  you  swear  that  ?— To   the   best  of  my  belief  I 


swear  it.  I  have  certainly  never  spoken  to  him  since 
1877. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  from  time  to  time 
after  1879  in  the  company  of  Patrick  Egan  ?— I  never 
heard  it.    I  should  think  not. 

In  the  company  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor,  M.P.,  or 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  ?— I  should  think  not. 

Was  not  that  very  man  a  Land  League  organizer  ?— ■ 
No,  he  never  was.  He  never  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Land  League.  You  are  confusing  him  with  some 
other  John  Daly. 

There  appears  in  the  Irishman  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
her,  1884,  this  paragraph  : — 

' '  This  little  island,  weak  though  it  may  appear, 
would  prove  the  most  formidable  enemy  against  Great 
Britain.  Our  banished  millions  would  rally  round  the 
green  flag  with  muscle,  brain,  and  money.  The  ensign 
of  Irish  Nationality  would  fly  triumphantly  at  the 
masthead  of  many  an  Alabama,  and  the  ocean  would 
be  swept  of  English  commerce.  At  home  a  war  would 
at  first  be  one  of  defence — ^refusing  supplies  of  men 
and  material,  and  our  coast  lines  and  harbours  would 
bristle  with  torpedoes.  In  such  a  war  Irish  soldiers 
would  rather  be  shot  than  fight  for  the  enemy  of 
civilized  mankind.  What  the  Frenchman  hints  at 
would  be  the  world's  war  against  the  world's  enemy, 
for,  he  says,  mankind  is  sick  of  English  duplicity,  of 
her  perfidy  and  arrogance.  '  All  this  must  come  to  an 
end.  The  interest  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  uni- 
verse is  opposed  to  it.  The  English  Empire  is  an 
immense  prey  to  be  seized  upon  and  parcelled  out. ' 
May  the  day  soon  arrive  when  the  world  will  square 
accounts  with  the  assassin  of  the  nations." 
Does  that  strike  you  as  being  an  article  inviting 
constitutional  action  ?— It  is  a  most  condemnable 
article. 

And  you  highly  disapprove  of  it  ? — Yes. 

Have  associations  been  formed  in  Ireland  called  the 
Gaelic  Athletic  Associations  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so — 
numbers. 

You  are  the  president  of  one  or  more  of  them  ? — I 
believe  that  I  am  the  nominal  president  or  the  patron 
of  one  of  them. 

They  are  supposed  to  be  athletic  associations  ?^ 
Yes,  I  believe  they  are. 

Do  you,  beyond  being  the  nominal  president,  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  ? — Nothing  whatever  ;  my 
connexion  with  them  is  only  nominal. 

In  the  Irishman  of  November  8, 1884,  there  appears 
this  paragraph  : — 

"  If  any  two  purposes  should  go  together  they  ought 
to  be  politics  and  athletics.  A  political  people  we 
must  be  ;  the  exigencies  of  our  situation  force  us  into 
a  perpetual  war  with  England.  Her  repressive  and 
oppressive  measures  keep  us  eternally  on  our  defence. 
While  fighting  the  enemy  in  the  byways,  which  are 
called  constitutional,  we  must  also  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  readiness  to  meet  our  -enemy  in  the  field 
when  the  occasion  offers.  Our  politics  being  essen- 
tially national,  so  should  our  athletics.  We  must 
maintain  a  stout  physique,  and  cultivate  a  hardy  con- 
stitution. A  townsman,  unexercised  in  the  field,  is 
stiff-limbed,  short-winded,  and  unable  to  endure  hard' 
ship  and  privation.    In  fact,  he   cannot   suffer  and  bs' 
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strong.    This    defect  would   tell   heavily   against  the 
townsmen  in  a  war  with  an;  organized  army. 


"  Why  has  not  every  National  League  branch  its 
athletic  club  ?  A  Gaelic  Union  Athletic  Association 
has  been  well  started  at  a  meeting  in  Thurles  on 
Saturday,  and  it  should  spread  all  over  Ireland  in  a 
month.  It  will  be  wholly  free  from  all  Saxon  associa- 
tions of  the  kind — entirely  independent  of  the 
Iiondon  clnbs  that  presume  to  '  boss  '  athletics  in 
Ireland,  as  everything  else  in  this  country  is  ruled 
from  that  side  of  the  water.  The  branches  of  the 
National  League  in  Great  Britain  ought  to  organize 
athletic  and  gymnastic  clubs,  and  have  them  afBliated 
with  the  parent  stem  in  Ireland.  In  everyway  possible 
we  should  separate  ourselves  from  the  English,  main- 
taining our  positions  as  a  distinct  nation.  Mr. 
Michael  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  has  started  this  Gaelic 
Athletic  Association,  and  it  ought  to  succeed." 
On  January  24,  1885,  there  appears  this  paragraph  in 
the  same  paper  : — 

"  Had  we  a  choice,  none  of  us  would  hesitate  to 
take  the  shortest  and  manliest  road  to  liberty,  cutting 
our  way  with  the  sword  through  the  solid  ranks  of  our 
adversary. 

"  Although  the  present  circumstances  offer  no  inmie- 
diate  promise  of  a  fight  at  close  quarters,  every  Irish- 
man feels  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  last  blow  must  be 
delivered  on  the  plains  and  under  the  broad  canopy  of 
heaven.  To  lead  up  to  the  final  struggle  we  are 
advancing  by  zigzag  approach,  sapping  and  mining 
our  way  onwards,  until  we  touch  the  very  walls  of 
the  enemy's  citadel.  And  this  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  storm  of  cheers  which  saluted  Mr.  O'Leary's 
appearance  on  the  Rotunda  platform.  For  Ireland's 
sake,  and  for  what  is  justly  due  to  Mr.  O'Leary's 
lofty  devotion  to  motherland,  we  were  proud  of  the 
welcome  home  he  received  from  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  immutability  of  the 
Irish  resolve  to  cut  the  connexion  witU  England  might 
be  looked  for.  It  was  the  man  of  '65,  who  stood  in 
the  dock  proudly  defying  Ireland's  foes,  that  was 
applauded  by  the  thousands  packed  in  the  Bound 
Room.  As  the  representative  of  physical  force,  in 
which  cause  he  suffered  six  years  of  penal  servitude 
and  13  years  in  ezile,  Mr.  O'Leary  got  an  over- 
whelming ovation." 

I  need  scarcely  ask  you,  Mr.  Pamell,  whether  you 
regard  that  as  recommending  constitutional  action  ? — 
No  ;  1  regard  it  as  opposed  to  my  policy  because  it 
contemplates  an  eventual  recourse  to  physical  force. 
I  should  say  that  it  was  written  by  an  opponent  of  my 
policy,  although  it  appeared  in  the  Irishman  news- 
paper. 

It  calls  the  constitutional  movement  a  byway.  Do 
you  approve  of  that  ?—  I  do  not.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  I  believe  it  to  have  been  written  by  an 
opponent  of  my  policy. 

It  appears  in  the  Irishman  newspaper,  which  is 
published  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien  ?— Nominally  by 
Mr.  William  O'Brien. 

Do  you  suggest  that  it  was  written  by  James 
O'Connor  of  malice  prepense  1 — I  do  not  say  that  it 
was  written  by  James  O'Connor,  but  it  was  written 
by  some  opponent  of  my  policy. 

Do  you  suggest  that  the  management  of   this  paper, 


kept  alive  solely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  James 
O'Connor  and  others,  was  without  any  supervision  at 
all  ? — I  think  it  was. 

Was  James  O'Connor  a  convicted  Fenian  ? — I  think 
he  may  have  been. 

Who  do  you  suggest  wrote  the  article  ? — I  think  it 
is  possible  that  it  was  written  by  a  Dr.  ISigerson. 

Who  was  he  ? — He  was  a  distinguished  Irish 
Nationalist  and  journalist  in  old  times,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Boyal  Commission. 

Connected  with  what  journal?— And  also  a  physician 
in  Dublin.  He  was  a  constant  leader  writer  on  the 
Iriihman  before  we  purchased  it. 

A  man  of  position  ? — A  man  of  very  distinguished 
ability. 

Now,  on  January  31,  1885,  there  appeared  in  the 
Ir%ihman  this  paragraph  : — 

"  With  all  their  spies  and  detective  agencies  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  English  Government  must 
be  unable  to  get  any  really  valuable  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  Irish  Bepublicans.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  a  year  are  spent  upon  secret  police, 
and  what  is  the  result  of  it  all  ?  Explosions  every 
other  week,  some  of  them  at  the  very  door  of  their 
detective  head  office  in  London." 

It  follows  from  what  you  have  said  that  the  Irish 
Republicans  desire  to  terminate  the  connexion  that 
exists  between  the  two  countries  ? — Yes.  The  Irish 
Republican  Brotherhood  would  represent  a  portion  of 
them. 

And  would  include  them  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  was  connected  with  the  Home 
Office  ? — ^He  may  have  been. 

Did  you  know  him  ? — No. 

I  call  your  careful  attention  to  this  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  the  Irishman  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1885.  But  before  I  read  it  I  ought  to 
ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  looked  for  any  utter- 
ances of  yours  denouncing  dynamite  ? — There  are 
searches  going  on — not  being  made  personally  by 
myself — in  different  directions  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  you  with  the  information  you  desired,  and 
which  I  promised  to  try  and  obtain  for  you  upon  that 
point. 

Searches  going  on  in  different  directions  by  friends 
of  yours  ? — Yes  ;    in  "  Hansard." 

Are  you  able  this  morning  to  give  me  the  result  of 
those  searches  ? — No,  but  you  shall  have  the  informa- 
tion as  soon  as  I  can  give  it  to  you.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  I  specifically  denounced  Mr.  Finerty 
for  his  utterances  in  1881  ;  but  I  will  not  pledge 
myself  to  the  fact  until  I  can  see  my  speech. 

You  cannot  even  give  me  the  date  of  that  speech  ? 
— No.  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  the  infor- 
mation further  on. 

Well,  this  is  the  paragraph  I  was  going  to  read  : — 

"  Still  the  English  papers  howl  at  Mr.  Pamell  for 
not  denouncing  the  dynamite  people.  Mr.  Parnell's 
silence  is  a  proof  of  his  statesmanship,  and  one  of  the 
best  evidences  he  could  give  of  his  sagacity.  It  is 
none  of  his  business  to  take  Irishmen  to  task  for  their 
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ways  and  means.  Let  the  English  look  to  themselves 
and  do  their  own  work .  We  hope  Mr.  Famell  will 
never  utter  one  word  to  gratify  English  screechers. 
To  rail  at  the  man  upon  whom  they  have  heaped 
abuse  tor  not  helping  them  is  the  meanest  kind  of 
poltroonery.  The  English  Press  has  for  seven  years 
never  ceased  to  pour  out  its  dirty  vituperation  upon 
the  head  of  the  Irish  leader,  and  now  it  impudently 
calls  upon  him  to  condemn  the  dyfiamitards.  Verily 
Mr.  Farnell  has  his  revenge." 

Do  you  approve  of  that  article,  Mr.  Famell  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  The  writer  of  that  article  evidently 
wished  to  represent  what  was  not  the  fact. 

Namely,  what  ? — That  I  had  not  disapproved  of  a 
dynamite  policy. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  writer  of 
that  article  meant  to  represent  that  you  had  not  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  dynamite  ? — Yes. 

Which  was  not  the  fact  ? — No. 

Very  well,  we  will  get  at  it  by  steps..  You  observe 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  expresses  approval  of 
your  conduct  ? — Undoubtedly. 

He  says,  "  Mr.  Pamell's  silence  is  a  proof  of  his 
statesmanship,  and  one  of  the  best  evidences  he  could 
give  of  his  sagacity."  Can  you  trace  the  hand  of  the 
writer  in  that  ? — I  do  not  trace  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Sigerson. 

I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Do  you  trace  the  hahd  of 
the  writer  ?— I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  as 
to  who  was  the  writer. 

Do  you  trace  the  hand  of  the  writer  or  not  ? — I  have 
no  means  of  doing  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Famell,  you  have  given  us  your  explana- 
tion of  that  article  as  being  an  article  approving  of 
your  statesmanship  for  not  denouncing  dynamite,  and 
you  say  that  it  is  untrue  because  you  had  in  fact  on 
previous  occasions  denounced  dynamite  ? — It  is  an 
untrue  representation  of  my  utterances,  my  attitude, 
and  my  opinion  in  regard  to  dynamite. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  utterances  of 
yours  have  ever  justified  such  a  paragraph  ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

Now,  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  this  speech  of  the  15th 
of  October,  1881  :— "  I  was  forgetting  a  very  import- 
ant fact.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  has  a  good  word  for 
another  Irishman.  He  has  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Shaw." 
He  was  an  M.F.,  was  he  not  ? — He  was. 

"  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  discovered  that  there  were 
only  four  or  five  '  honest  '  Irishmen  in  the  country, 
and  one  of  these  is  Mr.  Shaw.  Ho  accuses  me  of  not 
repudiating  what  he  calls  the  dynamite  policy.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  repudiated  it."  Mr. 
Famell,  do  you  recognize  that   extract  ?— Yes. 

It  is  taken  from  your  speech  at  Wexford,  is  it  not  ? 
— Probably. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  fact  ? — It  is  taken 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  me  somewhere  or  another, 
but  whether  at  Wexford  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Had  Mr. Gladstone  a  few  days  before  at  Leeds  called 


attention  to  the  fact  that  yon  bad  not  denounced  dyna- 
mite ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accuses  me  of  not  having  repudiated  the  dyna- 
mite policy  ?  ' ' — I  suppose  I  was  referring  to  the 
speech  to  which  yon  refer. 

Have  you  any  doubt  he  had  done  so  ?— It  appears  he 
had. 

Do  you  consider  what  you  say  of  Mr.  Shaw  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  dynamite  policy  ? — What  do  you 
mean  by  the  dynamite  policy  ?  I  had  not  attached 
much  importance  to  the  dynamite  policy  at  that  time. 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  real  policy  of  dynamite 
at  the  time.  I  looked  on  the  explosion  at  Salford, 
first  of  all,  as  not  being  connected  with  any  secret 
movement,  and  then  as  merely  an  isolated  thing 
governed  by  a  few  individuals.  I  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  a  dynamite  policy  was  in  contemplation 
either  by  the  Irish  in  Ireland  or  in  America. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  individuals  who  may  have 
perpetrated  any  particular  outrage,  but  with  the  dyna* 
mite  policy  ?— What  Mr.  Shaw  calls  a  dynamite 
policy. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  what  Mr.  Shaw  calls  a 
dynamite  policy.  You  are  not  attending  to  me,  Mr. 
Famell.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  a  dynamite  policy  ? 
— Well,  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  a  dynamite  policy. 

I  put  this  to  you,Mr.Famell.  Do  yourepresent  that 
that  is  a  repudiation  of  the  dynamite  policy  by  you  ? 
— That  is  an  expression  apparently  intended  to  be  an 
expression  of  my  belief  that  there  was  no  dynamite 
policy  in  existence  at  all . 

Will  you  point  to  one  word  suggesting  you  did  not 
believe  there  was  a  dynamite  policy  in  existence  ? — I 
consider  the  expression  "  so-called  "  dynamite  policy 
implies  there  was  no  dynamite  policy  in  existence. 

That,  in  your  view,  is  a  repudiation  of  dynamite  ? — 
It  is  not  any  repudiation  of  dynamite,  because  I  did 
not  believe  there  was  a  dynamite  policy  in  existence. 

Is  it  a  repudiation  of  dynamite  policy  ? — If  I  had 
supposed  there  was  any  dynamite  policy  in  existence 
I  should  have  repudiated  it. 

Do  you  approve  of  that  speech  now,  Mr.  Famell  ?— ^ 
By  the  light  of  subsequent  events  and  information,  if 
I  had  known  of  the  movement  in  America,  I  should 
certainly  have  checked  it  at  the  outset. 

With  the  exiieption  of  the  speech  which  was  in 
answer  to  Mr  Forster  in  1883,  did  you  ever  repudiate 
or  expres!  any  public  disapproval  of  the  dynamite 
policy  P— I  took  the  steps  in  the  House  of  Commons  I 
have  already  related  to  you,  and  searches  are  being 
made  through  ' '  Hansard  ' '  and  in  other  ways  to  see  it 
I  ever  said  anything  more  on  the  subject  later  on. 

You  say  you  had  no  evidence  and  no  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  a  dynamite  policy — I  refer  to  your 
answer  to  the  very  first  question  I  pat  to  you  in  cross- 
examination  with  respect  to  the  dynamite  policy  of  some 
one,  whether  O'Donovan  Bossa  or  not  is  immaterial 
for  this  purpose — were  you  aware  that  there  had  been 
articles  in  United  Ireland  on  August  20,  1881 — a  large 
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type  leader  referring  to  the  dynamite  policy  of 
O' Donovan  Eossa  in  America  ? — I  never  attached  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  proceedings  of  O'Donovan 
Bossa  in  America. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  attached  importance 
to  them.  You  have  sworn  a  moment  ago  that  when  you 
made  that  speech  you  did  not  repudiate  the  dynamite 
policy  because  you  did  not  believe  there  was  any 
dynamite  policy  in  existence  ? — I  considered  that 
O'Donovan  Eossa  was  only  talking  about  dynamite, 
that  he  only  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  collec- 
tions of  money,  and  that  he  never  originated  any 
dynamite  policy  at  all. 

Sib  C.  EussELt. — What  article  are  you  referring  to 
in  Vnited  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Davitt. — Is  it  an  extract  from  the  American 
papers  ? 

The  Attoknet-Gbneral. — I  have  already  said  it  is 
a  large  print  article  on  the  front  page  of  United  Ire- 
land for  August  20,  1881. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — Then  you  did  not  think 
any  dynamite  policy  really  came  from  O'Donovan 
Eossa  ? — Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  character  of  O'Dono- 
van Eossa,  I  did  not  attach  the  slightest  importance 
to  his  ravings. 

Ton  have  stated  that  you  did  not  believe  that  the 
dynamite  outrages  originated  from  O'Donovan  Eossa  ? 
—No  ;  he  only  talked  about  them. 

Then,  if  he  onlytalked  about  them,donot  you  think 
they  came  from  the  Clan-na-Gael  ?— No  ;  I  think 
aot. 

Then  whom  do  you  think  they  did  come  from? — From 
scattered  organizations  in  America  from  time  to  time, 
probably  acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  move- 
ments. 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  did  not  appear  in  the 
columns  of  the  Irishman  prior  to  July,  1881,  when  it 
was  edited  by  James  O'Connor,  attacks  upon  Mr, 
Davitt  ? — I  could  not  tell  you.  My  impression  about 
the  Irishman  is  that  it  was  a  very  obnoxious  newspaper 
to  us  and  to  our  movement,  but  I  have  no  such  kno  w 
ledge  as  yon  ask,  as  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  reading 
it. 

;  Do  you  represent  that  you  did  not  know  and  have  no 
recollection  whether  in  the  columns  of  the  Irishman 
there  did  not  appear  denunciations  and  attacks  on  Mr. 
Davitt  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  is  exceedingly 
probable. 

Did  the  columns  of  the  Irishman  denounce  the 
Fenians  who  went  into  Parliament  ? — I  think  it  is 
Exceedingly  probable. 

Did  the  columns  of  the  Irishman  support  the  Land 
Bill  of  1881  in  its  passage  through  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ? — I  think  that  is  also  probable. 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  articles  in  the 
Irishman  supporting  the 'Land  Bill,  of  1881  prior  to 
your  purchase  of  the  paper  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  know 
that. 

Did  not  the  columns  of  the  Irishman  oppose  by  name 


what  Was  called  the  "  new  departure  "  ?— I  think  it  is 
very  likely.    I  should  think  it  was  opposing  us. 

Vou  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  your  constitni 
tional  action.  I  wish  to  know  distinctly,  do  you  or 
do  you  not  disapprove  of  physical  force  with  the  view 
of  gaining  the  independence  and  the  aims,  whatever 
they  may  be,  of  the  Nationalist  party  in  Ireland  ?— > 
Most  undoubtedly. 

Altogether  ? — Altogether  I  have  always  disapproved 
it. 

Whether  you  have  condemned  it  or  not  ? — From  the 
first  time  I  entered  political  life  until  now  I  have 
always  disapproved  of  physical  force  as  useless  and 
criminal. 

Whether  you  have  condemned  it  or  not  in  the  past  is 
a  matter  depending  on  the  view  that  may  be  taken 
of  some  of  your  speeches  ;  but  now  you  express  your 
unqualified  disapproval  of  it,  and  your  desire  to  attain 
your  aims  by  constitutional  means  alone  ? — Undoubt- 
edly. If  our  constitutional  movement  was  to  fail,  of 
which  there  is  no  present  prospect,  I  should  have  to 
consider  whether  I  could  continue  in  public  life. 

Now,  as  to  the  incident  of  the  man  in  America  offer- 
ing yon  five  dollars  for  bread  and  20  dollars  for  lead, 
it  occurred  in  this  way,  did  it  not — a  string  of  people 
were  coming  past,  and  a  man,  without  your  having  the 
opportunity  of  saying  aye  or  nay,  shouted  out  "  Five 
dollars  for  bread,  and  20  for  lead  ?  " — That  is  my  im- 
pression of  the  incident.  It  passed  very  quickly,  and 
was  not  taken  much  notice  of  by  the  crowd. 

You  did  not  regard  it  as  a  typical  incident  ? — Quite 
the  contrary.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sums 
we  received  were  for  the  relief  o£  distress. 

I  am  not  on  the  question  of  the  sums  you  received, 
but  this  particular  incident.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
did  not  express  your  disapproval  of  it  because  it  was 
a  casual  matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
did  not  attach  importance  to  it  ? — That  is  so. 

But  the  incident  remained  on  your  mind?— Evidently, 
•because  I  repeated  it  afterwards. 

I  will  ask  you  if  these  are  your  words.  Did  you  on 
the  29th  of  April,  1880,  within  six  weeks  of  the 
occurrence,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan,  at 
the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  use  the  following  words  : — 
"  America  sent  me  back  with  this  message,  that  for 
the  future  you  must  not  expect  one  cent  for  charity, 
but  millions  to  break  the  lanS  system.  Now,  before 
I  go  I  will  tell  you  a  little  incident  that  happened  at 
one  of  our  meetings  in  America.  A  gentleman  came 
on  the  platform  and  handed  me  25  dollars,  and  said, 
'  Here  is  five  dollars  for  bread,  and  20  for  lead.' 
(Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)"  That  is  taken  from 
the  Weekly  Freeman  of  the  1st  of  May,  1880.  Did 
you  say  that  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  I  said  it. 

You  repeated  that  incident  to  the  Dublin  audience 
at  the  Eotunda  meeting,  at  which  I  understand  there 
was  a  section  of  the  physical  force  people  present  p— ' 
I  think  that  the  section  of  the  physical  force  people 
had  happily  left  at  that  time.  , 

Whether  they  had  left  or   not,  did  you   intend,  in 
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reciting  that  incident,  to  appeal  to  any  particular 
section  of  the  audience  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  a  very 
stupid  recitation  to  give,  and  I  certainly  had  no  parti- 
cular object  in  giving  it. 

Why  do  you  think  it  was  stupid  ? — Because  there  was 
no  object. 

That  depends  upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  it. 
What  was  the  object  of  mentioning  it  ? — I  say  it  was 
a  stupid — perhaps  more  than  a  stupid — thing  to  do, 
because  there  was  no  object. 

If  you  mentioned  it  as  an  incident  of  your  tour  that 
a  man  handed  you  five  dollars  foV  bread  and  20  for 
lead,  I  ask  you  in  fairness  would  not  that,  in  your 
opinion,  be  considered  by  the  physical  force  members 
in  Ireland  as  aproof  that  you  had  got  thesupport  of  the 
physical  force    party  in  America  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  in  the  minds 
of  the  persons  you  were  addressing  ? — It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  me  to  say. 

Did  you  think  at  the  time  it  would  have  no  effect  ? 
^I  should  think  it  would  not  have  any  effect  one  way 
or  another. 

How  do  yon  interpret  the  loud  and  prolonged  cheers 
that  followed  the  recitation  ? — I  cannot  say  if  there 
were  loud'and  prolonged  cheers.  I  only  spoke  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  quotation  from  my  speech.  There 
may  have  been  cheers,  and  they  may  have  been  pro- 
longed, but  I  have  no  knowledge  whether  there  were 
cheers  or  not. 

Do  yon  know  that  that  speech  was  quoted  by  your 
own  Land  League  organiser,  Boyton  ? — I  have  already 
stated  that  I  did  not  know  it. 

You  said  yesterday  that  you  did  not  see  the  Devoy 
letters  as  they  appeared  in  the  Freeman's  Journal  in 
1879  ?— Yes. 

If  I  understand  your  evidence  correctly,  to  your 
recollection  you  never  saw  these  letters  at  all,  until 
this  case  ? — I  never  saw  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  the  occurrence  fixed  in  my  recollection. 

That  is  to  say,  the  "  new  departure  "  letters  of 
Dovoy  at  the  end  of  1878  were  never  fixed  in  your 
mind  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  inception  of 
the  League  until  the  discussion  in  this  case  ? — They 
are  not  fixed  in  my  mind  now  as  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  inception  of  the  League. 

They  were  only  brought  to  your  attention  as  having 
any  bearing  upon  this  movement  during  the 
present  case  ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  my 
attention  having  ever  been  called  to  them  ; 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  Devoy  was  assuming 
the  credit  for  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  in 
America,  and  that  disputes  were  going  on  between 
different  sections  in  America  as  to  whom  credit  was 
due. 

We  know  from  the  telegram  you  sent  with  reference 
to  the  supposed  threat  to  Sir  William  Haroourt  that 
you  communicated  with  John  Devoy  on  a  particular 
matter.  In  consequence  of  your  answer  I  must  read 
to  yon  a  speech  made  by  the  then  Solicitor-General 
for  Ireland.Mr.  Johnson,  inyour  presence  on  January  11, 


1881.    The  passage  is    from  "  Hansard,"  volume  257. 
Mr.  Johnson  said  : — 

"  But  it  was  necessary  in  this  case  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  movement.  The  movement  to  which  ha 
referred  had  as  its  object  the  disintegration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Empire  ;  and  he  would  refer  to  facts  in 
support  of  this  position,  instead  of  being  content  with 
loose  and  general  statements.  In  January,  1879, 
there  appeared  in  a  Dublin  paper  a  remarkable  letter, 
which  produced  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  from  a 
person  named  John  Devoy,  whose  boast  it  was  that  he 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  treason-felony  in 
1867,  had  been  sentenced  tb  penal  servitude,  and, 
after  serving  part  of  his  time,  was  discharged  and 
went  to  America.  The  letter  was  dated  from  New 
York,  and  was  headed  '  Manifesto  of  the  Council  of 
the  I.  R.  B.'  Those  cabalistic  words,  as  was  well- 
known  in  Ireland,  meant  the  Irish  Republican  Brother- 
hood. Of  course,  at  that  time  the  Irish  National  Land 
League  had  no  existence  whatever  under  that  name. 
[Mr.  Parnell.— What  is  the  date  of  the  letter  ?]  It 
was  dated  the  11th  o£  December,  1878,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Nation  on  the  4th  of  January,  1879, 
with  the  announcement  that  it  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Freeman's  Journal.  At  the  outset  of  that 
document,  Mr.  Devoy  wrote  : — 

"  '  The  question  whether  the  Advanced  Irish 
National  party — the  party  of  separation — should  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  isolation  from  the  public  life  of 
the  country  which  was  inaugurated  some  20  years  ago 
by  James  Stephens  and  his  associates,  or  return  to 
older  methods — methods  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  days 
of  the  United  Irishmen — is  agitating  the  minds  of 
Irish  Nationalists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  just 
now.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  advanced  National 
party — the  recovery  of  Ireland's  national  independ- 
ence, and  the  severance  of  all  political  connexion 
with  England— is  one  that  would  require  the  utmost 
efforts  and  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  Irish  people.' 

"  Mr.  Devoy; then  went  on  to  show  how  and  why  the 
Repealers  and  Nationalists  had  failed,  and  went  on  to 
write  : — 

"  '  As  the  battle  of  Irish  freedom  must  be  fought 
outside  Parliament,  and  as  Home  Rulers,  Repealers, 
and  Nationalists  all  call  the  form  of  autonomy  they 
desire  self-government,  there  should  be  nothing  to 
prevent  them  agreeing  on  a  common  platform.' 

"  Now,  what  was  Mr.  Devoy's  idea  of  this  common 
platform  ?    He  proceeded  : — 

"  '  No  party  or  combination  of  parties  in  Ireland 
can  ever  hope  to  win  the  support  of  the  -majority  of 
the  people,  except  it  honestly  proposes  a  radical 
reform  of  the  land  system.  No  matter  what  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  individual  landlords,  the  whole 
system  was  founded  on  robbery  and  fraud,  and  has 
been  perpetuated  by  cruelty,  injustice,  extortion,  and 
hatred  of  the  people.' 

"  He  prayed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  passage,  as  he  intended  to  show  the 
similarity  of  the  language  with  that  of  speeches  sub- 
sequently delivered  : — 

"  '  Let  the  Irish  landlords  be  given  a  last  chance  of 
settling  the  Irish  land  question  amicably  in  this 
manner,  or  wait  for  a  solution  in  which  they  shall  have 
no  part.' 

"  At  the  time  this  letter  was  published  the  Con- 
servative Government  was  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  and  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
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letter,  which  created  great  excitement  in  Ireland  ; 
bat  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  That  letter  was  followed 
by  a  meeting  held  at  Irishtown,  near  Claremorris,  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  in  April,  1879,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  Land  League, becaase  there 
that  body  originated,  although  not  under  that  name.  The 
Nation  of  the  3d  of  May,  describing  the  meeting, 
stated  that — 

"  '  One  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  west  of  Ireland  took  place  on  Sunday 
last.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  advocate  the 
protection  of  the  small  tenant-farmers  against  the  ini- 
quitous extortions  of  some  landlords  in  that  and  other 
localities,  and  to  demand  an  abatement  of  the  present 
rent  in  proportion  to  the  great  reduction  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  produce,  stock,  &c., 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  which  has  placed 
several  thousand  tenant-farmers,  indebted  to  a 
degree  that  they  cannot  till  their  lauds,  pay  their 
rents,  or  support  their  families.  Since  the  days  of 
O'Connell  a  larger  public  demonstration  has  not 
been  witnessed.  About  1  o'clock  the  monster  pro- 
cession started  from  Claremorris,  headed  by  several 
thousand  men  on  foot,  the  men  of  each  district  wear- 
ing a  laurel  leaf  or  green  ribbon  in  hat  or  coat  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  contingents.  At  11  o'clock  a 
monster  contingent  of  tenant-farmers  on  horseback 
drew  up  in  front  of  Hughes's  Hotel, showing  discipline 
and  order  that  a  cavalry  regiment  might  feel  proud  of. 
They  were  led  on  in  sections,  each  having  a  marshal, 
who  kept  his  troops  well  in  hand,' 

"  The  preamble  to  the  resolution  passed  at  that 
meeting  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  '  Whereas  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
having  been  reduced,  through  their  subjection  to  Eng- 
land and  its  coercive  legislation,  to  a  state  below 
that  of  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  and  where- 
as the  mouthpiece  of  English  public  opinion,  when 
speaking  of  constitutional  misgovernment  in  late 
years,  having  declared  that  "  government  should  be 
for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that,  whatever  rules 
wilfully  and  persistently  postponed  the  good  of  their 
subjects,  either  in  the  interest  of  foreign  States,  or  to 
assist  theories  of  religion  or  politics,  such  rules  have 
thereby  forfeited  all  claim  to  allegiance  ' ' — be  it 
therefore  resolved,'  &c. 

"  Again  the  House  would  recognize  the  features  of 
Mr.  Devoy's  letter.  Well,  a  speaker  at  that  meeting 
made  this  statement  : — 

"  '  I  believe  it  is  not  on  the  floor  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  but  on  the  Irish  soil,  that  the  real 
straggle  for  Irish  independence  must  be  fought.' 

"  And  another  speaker,  who  was  very  influential 
with  the  people  of  Ireland,  said  ; — 

"  '  The  people  are  the  power.  Government,  law, 
and  order  are  but  the  slaves  of  the  people,  for  it  is 
from  the  people  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  majority,  they 
derive  their  power,' 

"  These  things  took  place  when  the  late  Govern- 
ment were  in  ofSce,  and  showed  the  way  in  which  the 
public  mind  was  being  prepared  for  what  soon  after- 
wards took  place.  Another  meeting  was  held  about 
the  same  time  at  Westport,  at  which  it  was  said  that 
'  green  banners  bearing  such  mottoes  as  "  The  Land 
for  thePeople,"  "Down  with  the  Land  Robbers,"  and 
"Ireland  for  the  Irish,  "were  scattered  here  and  there 
above  the  people's  heads,  and  the  wearing  of  green 
ribbons  and  rosettes  was  very  general,'  The  hon, 
member  for  the  city  of  Cork  spoke  at  the  meeting  ; 
and  the    hon,    gentleman,    as   he    always    did,    used 


measured  words,  and  deliberate  language,  and  openly 
and  frankly  stated  what  he  intended.    He  said  : — 

"  *  Now,  what  must  we  do  in  order  to  induce  .the 
landlords  to  see  the  position  ?  You  must  show  the 
landlords  that  you  intend  to  hold  a  firm  grip  of  your 
homesteads  and  lands.' 

"  The  meaning  of  that  exhortation  was  explained 
by  the  sentence  which  followed — 

"  '  You  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  dispossessed, 
as  you  were  dispossessed  in  1847,  You  must  not  allow 
your  small  holdings  to  be  turned  into  large  ones,' 

"  That  sentence,  uttered  to  a  sympathetic  and 
excitable  audience,  might  be  imagined  to  have 
created  no  inconsiderable  effect.  Now,  at  that  time 
the  public  Press  had  taken  up-  the  movement  which 
was  spreading,  probably  with  the  view  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  it.  In  the  Nation, 
published  in  the  month  of  June,  he  found  this 
passage  :  — 

"  '  The  agitation  for  a  reduction  of  rents  was 
marked  on  Sunday  last  by  a  meeting  in  Westport, 
which  has  created  widespread  attention.  As  will  be 
seen  from  a  report  which  we  publish  in  another 
column,  it  was  very  largely  attended,  the  resolutions 
passed  at  it  were  "  strong,"  and  the  speeches 
were  more>than  usually  outspoken.  Mr.  Parnell's 
address,  especially,  seems  to  have  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  landlord  circles,  his  advice  to  the 
tenants  to  keep  a  grip  of  their  holdings  being  deemed 
to  mean  something  dreadful.' 

"The  meetings  went  on  cheerily  and  merrily,  and 
gathered  strength  as  they  went,  and  in  the  following 
month  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  view  that 
was  taken  of  it  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  he  failed  to  find 
any  action  adopted  by  the  then  Government.  In  the 
Nation  of  the  25th  of  June,  1879,  he  found  this 
passage  : — 

"  '  Somewhat  of  a  "  sensation  "  has  been  created 
throughout  the  eonntry  by  the  startling  language  which 
has  been  used  at  the  recent  meetings  of  tenant-farmers 
in  the  west  of  Ireland.  It  certainly  is  something  new 
to  find  large  numbers  of  that  class  pledging  themselves 
in  open  meetings  to  make  common  cause  and  stand 
together  as  one  man  in  resistance  to  any  attempted 
avictions  for  non-payment  of  an  impossible  rent.' 

"  That  was  subsequently  defined  as  being  any  rent 
which  the  tenant  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay.  In 
that  state  of  things,  following  Mr,  Devoy's  outline 
and  filling  it  in,  the  seed  having  been  sown  and  the 
soil  congenial,  the  crop  had  grown,  and  now  was  the 
time  for  the  land  agitation  to  be  turned  into  the  Land 
League.  He  would  pass  over  the  meetings  which  were 
held  during  the  intervening  months  ;  but  in  the  month 
of  October,  1879,  the  hon.  member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  issued  a  circular  oonveaing  a  meeting  in 
Dublin— 

"  '  To  form  a   central  body  in   connexion  with  the 
present  land  agitation, '  and  '  for  the  union  on  a  common 
platform  of  the  different  sections  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,'  " 
for  the  purpose  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

"  Mr.  Parnell. — There  was  nothing  in  the  circular 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire, 

"  The  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  (Mr,  W,  M. 
Johnson)  replied  that  the  hon,  member  was  certainly 
right  in  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  circular 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  That  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Devoy,  whose 
original  plan  had  been  adopted.     The  land  agitation 
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was  to  consolidate   the  party  and  to   disintegrate  the 
Queen's  Empire." 

Having  heard  that,  Mr.  Farnell,  do  you  now  adhere 
to  your  statement  that  Devoy's  letter  of  December, 
1878,  was  never  pointedly  called  to  your  attention  as 
eing  the  origin  of  the  Land  League  movement  P — 
Most  undoubtedly.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  read  Devoy's 
letter  to  this  date. 

That  is  not  my  question  ? — I  think  what  you  have 
read  to  some  extent  proves  that  I  had  not  seen  the 
letter,  as  I  asked  Mr.  Johnson  (the  Solicitor-General) 
to  tell  me  the  date  of  the  letter. 

You  have  sworn  to-day  that  you  never  had  your 
attention  called  to  the  letter  as  showing  the  connexion 
between  Devoy  and  this  movement  until  the  proceed- 
ings before  this  Commission  ? — It  was  evidently 
called  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Johnson  upon  the 
occasion  in  question,  but  I  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  very  much  notice  of  it.  Mr.  Johnson  was  not 
as  attractive  a  speaker  as  yourself  or  many  of  the 
other  holders  of  the  office. 

But  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  fact 
that  that  letter  of  Devoy's  bad  caused  great  excitement 
in  Ireland.  Do  you  deny  that  that  is  true  ? — That  is 
Mr.  Johnson's  impression. 

Do  you  deny  it  is  true  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  excitement  in  Ireland.  It  may  have  caused 
excitement  among  the  landlords.     (Laughter.) 

You  say  you  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  this,  but 
just  before  the  quotation  by  Mr.  Johnson  you  inter- 
rupted him  on  two  occasions  1 — I  do  not  say  I  did  not 
pay  any  attention.  It  is  probable  that  I  did  not  pay 
any  special  attention  to  the  quotation  about  the 
letter. 

Let  me  understand  the  position  you  now  assume.  It 
was  alleged,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  that  Devoy's  letter  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Land  League  movement.  Do  you 
deny  that  or  do  you  accept  it  ? — That  he  made  the 
allegation  ?    That  is  plainly  true. 

Do  you  say  it  is  a  true  allegation  or  a  false  allega- 
tion ? — I  say  it  is  untrue.  Devoy,  although  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Land  League 
in  America,  took  too  much  credit  to  himself  for  the 
part  he  played. 

Whether  he  took  too  much  credit  to  himself  or  not, 
do  you  deny  that  Devoy's  letter  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  in  1879  f— 
I  do  not  think  it  had  much  to  do  with  it. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the 
allegations  made  by  Mr.  Johnson  were  true  or  not  ?— 
I  do  not  suppose  I  made  the  slightest  inquiry. 

I  reminded  you  yesterday  that  it  was  stated  on  two 
occasions  that  5,000  copies  of  this  letter  were  cir- 
culated by  the  "  printing  manager  "  of  the  League. 
Have  you  ascertained  whether  that  is  true  or  false  ? 
I  have  not.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  official. 

Never  mind  about  the  official.  Have  you  made 
inquiries  to  ascertain  Whether  that  is  true  ?— I  have 
made  no  inquiry. 


If  it  be  true,  do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that 
Devoy's  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  the  movement  ? — Devoy's  letter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  the  movement,  so  far  as  I  know. 

What  object,  then,  could  the  Land  League  have  had 
in  circulating  that  letter  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  am 
sure.  I  was  not  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  the 
meeting  when  it  was  decided  to  circulate  the  letter. 

Was  the  fact  that  6,000  copies  of  Devoy's  letter 
were  circulated  by  the  Land  League  proved  in  evidence 
in  what  were  called  the  State  trials  in  Dublin  in  1880? 
— I  believe  so.  The  Land  League  may  have  circu- 
lated the  letter  because  they  thought  it  was  a  good 
letter. 

Can  yon  suggest  any  reason  for  the  circulation  of 
Devoy's  letter  by  the  Land  League  except  that  of 
furthering  the  organization  which  was  being  started  by 
the  Land  League? — I  suppose  it  was  circulated  because 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  further  the  objects  of 
the  Land  League. 

Can  you  suggest  any  other  object  ? — I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  an  opinion  about  a  letter  I  have  not 
read. 

You  are  perfectly  in  a  position  to  answer 
my  question.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  ob- 
ject with  which  this  letter  was  circulated 
by  the  League  ? — I  suppose  the  order  was 
given  to  circulate  the  letter,  because  it  was  thought 
it  would  benefit  the  League  in  some  way. 

Well,  I  must  read  the  rest  of  this  : — "  No  better 
work  has  been  done  for  some  considerable  time  ' ' 

The  Peesidknt. — From  what  is  the  quotation  by 
Mr.  Johnson  taken  ? 

The  AiTOENEy-GiNERAL. — From  the  Press,  my 
Lord,  but  it  is  not  stated  what  the  paper  was.  Would 
your  Lordships  allow  Mr.  Atkinson  to  read  the  rest  of 
this  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson  then  continued  the  reading  :— 

"  Well,  the  association  took  a.  new  title,  and  was 
thus  spoken  of  on  the  occasion  by  the  Press  : — 

"  '  No  better  work  for  Ireland  has  been  done  for  a 
considerable  time  than  was  accomplished  in  Dublin  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  "the  Irish  National  Land  League" 
was  founded.  An  organized  central  body  was  needed  to 
give  sustainment  to  the  present  land  movement.  That 
system  is  a  vile  oppression,  a  blight,  and  a  curse  to 
these  countries  ;  but  it  is  in  Ireland  especially  that 
its  evil  effects  are  felt.  It  plunders,  enslaves,  and  tor- 
tures the  masses  of  the  people,  and  is  incompatible  with 
their  peace  and  their  prosperity.  It  tends  to  degrade 
their  very  souls.  Let  them  steadily,  resolutely,  and 
liberally  support  the  operations  of  the  Irish  National 
Laud  League,  and  the  day  of  their  emancipation  from 
a  hateful  and  ruinous  tyranny  is  not  far  distant.' 

"  Up  to  that  time  the  late  Government  never 
awoke  to  the  situation,  and  the  agitation  was  still 
carried  on.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month — October 
— a  meeting  was  held  which  was  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
Nation  : — 

"  '  Last  Sunday  the  West  again  spoke  out  on  the 
land  question.  Meetings  in  furtherance  of  the  land 
agitation  were  held  in  Corofin,  county  Galway,  and  in 
Kilmaine,  county  Mayo.  In  the  former  place  the  Rev. 
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Father  M'Donagh,  P.P.,  and  Mr.  Davitt  were  the 
principal  speakers  ;  in  the  latter  Mr.  Daly,  of  Castle- 
bar,  and  Mr.  Louden,  of  Westport.  We  need  not  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  speeches  or  resolutions  ; 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  echoed  the  cry  which  has 
now  been  ringing  throughout  the  land  for  the  last  six 
months.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  patriotic  feel- 
ing of  the  people  found  expression  also  in  the  display 
of  national  emblems  and  of  banners  bearing  patriotic 
mottoes,' 

" — he  thought  he  heard  bon.  members  opposite  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  suggest  that  the  Land  League 
was  not  born  until  after  the  present  Government  took 
office.    The  article  went  on  : — 

"  '  While  pikemen  and  horsemen,  now  invariable 
features  of  Western  demonstrations,  occupied  con- 
spicuous positions.' 

"  A  Government  reporter  attended  that  meeting. 
The  Government  at  last  appeared  not  to  be  asleep. 
The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Woodstock  reproached 
the  present  Government  for  being  so  absolutely  trades- 
menlike  as  to  send  reporters  to  meetings  ;  and  yet 
they  were  only  doing  what  the  great  party  which  at 
that  time  guided  the  destinies  of  the  nation  had  done 
in  this  respect.     Then  he  found  this  passage  : — 

"  '  At  Corofin  the  Government  were  represented,  as 
usual,  by  a  detective  reporter,  who  was  the  occasion 
of  a  rather  humorous  incident  at  the  close  of-  the 
proceedings.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Eev. 
Father  M'Donagh,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  another  gentleman 
mystified  him  considerably  by  addressing  the  assembled 
thousands  in  Irish  ?  ' 

"  At  length  the  Government  took  action,  and  their 
successors  were  reproached  with  abandoning  their 
prosecutions.  But  the  fact  was  that  there  never  could 
have  been  any  real  intention  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Government  to  carry  them  on.  The  Nation  thus  spoke 
of  the  prosecutions  : — 

"  '  After  stealthily  watching  the  progress  of  the 
land  movement  for  some  months,  after  having  had 
their  spies  in  every  crowd  and  their  reporters  on 
every  platform,  noting  every  look  and  every  word  of 
the  men  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings, 
the  Government  have  made  their  spring,  and  on 
whom  ?  ' 

"  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  City  never  had  a 
greater  triumph.  He  had  set  the  Government  at 
defiance.  He  had  organized  the  agitation,  and  they 
swooped  down  on  some  obscure  individuals." 

The  Attokney-Gbnekal. — Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  I 
have  only  one  other  question  to  put  to  you  in  this 
connexion.  United  Ireland  was  started  in  July  or 
August,  1S81  ? — Yes,  about  that  date. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  speech  of  Devoy's  pub- 
lished in  United  Ireland  on  September  24,  1881.  It 
is  headed  "  John  Devoy  on  the  Land  Movement — what 
it  means  and  what  it  must  lead  to  "  : — 

"  Speaking  at  the  Land  League  demonstration  in 
Buffalo  on  August  24,  Mr.  John  Devoy  said  : — I  look 
at  this  movement  from  a  standpoint  of  Irish  nationality. 
Being  a  Separatist,  an  advocate  for  the  extirpation 
of  every  vestige  of  English  rul4  in  Ireland— their  feudal 
laws,  their  gingerbread  aristocracy,  their  rotten  ad- 
ministrative system,  their  crown  and  government — I 
ask  myself  how  this  land  agitation  affected  the  object 
on  which  alone  I  based  my  hopes  of  Ireland's  re- 
generation.  And  as  a  Separatist  I  say  it  has  advanced 


the  cause   of   Irish  nationality  immenselj 

The  Land  League  is  only  a  precursor  of  a  movement  to 
sweep  away  English  rule  and  make  Ireland  mistress 
of  her  owndestinies.  Do  not  the  recent  speeches  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  of  Patrick  Egan,  and  the  manly  speech  of 
John  Dillon  in  Tipperary  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  feeling  that  the  platform  must  be  broadened, 
and  the  plank  of  Irish  nationality  placed  where  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  forefront  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  speak 
plainly,  and  say  that,  unless  a  forwardstepis  taken  in 
the  direction  of  Ireland's  full  rights,  no  further  sacri- 
fices may  be  expected  from  ub  here  in  America.  .  . 
We  have  not  abated  one  jot  of  our  right  to  a  separate 
national  existence,  nor  abandoned  our  hope'  of 
^  severing  the  accursed  connexion  with  England,  and  of 
building  up  an  Irish  nation.  We  have  not  lost  faith 
in  the  sword  as  the  last  resort,  the  means  by  which 
enslaved  peoples  finally  achieve  their  freedom." 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  that  speech  published  in 
United  Ireland.  Do  you  regard  that  speech  as  being 
a  speech  in  favour  of  constitutional  action  ? — It 
appears  to  be  a  speech  made  in  defence  of  the  position 
I  understood  Mr.  Devoy  had  taken  up  upon  the  land 
question. 

Published  in  United  Ireland  just  starting  upon  its 
first  career  ? — Yes.  I  cannot,  however,  say  that  I 
ever  read  the  speech  at  the  time. 

Now  1  want  to  call  your  attention,  if  yon  please,  to 
another  matter.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dillon's 
speeches  ? — Yes,  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  them. 
I  heard  some  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
cannot  say  I  was  an  attentive  reader  of  anybody's 
speeches  except  my  own.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Dillon  was  a  representative  man  in  your  party  ? 
— He  is  undoubtedly  a  very  representative  figure  in 
our  party. 

And  acting  in  cordial  concord  or  accord  with  you  ? 
— Well,  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  advanced 
section  of  the  Land  League. 

You  have  stated  that  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Bill  you  were  endeavouring  to  get  the  best  Land 
Bill  you  could  ? — Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Bill,  yes. 

The  objections  you  took  arose  upon  the  ultimate 
form  of  the  Land  Bill  P — I  took  objection  to  the 
principles  and  also  to  the  details. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Dillon's  delivered  on  April  18,  1881  ?— Was'  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? 

No. — Then  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Pardon  me,  will  you  kindly  listen  to  me  : — "  I 
say  better  have  no  Land  Bill  for  ever  ;  better  fot 
the  tenants  of  Ulster  to  go  into  the  Land  League  like 
men,  and  defend  their  farms  like  the  men  of  Mayo, 
Tipperary,  and  Galway  than  to  go  into  the  Court  and 
submit  their  case  to  a  County  Court  Judge  "  ? — I 
remember  that  speech  very  well. 

What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  what  had  been  the 
means  of  defence  for  the  men  of  Mayo,  Tipperary,and 
Galway  ?  Do  you  know  what  had  been  done  at  that 
time  or  prior  to  that  time  when  certain  evictions  had 
been  attempted  ?— I  should   think  Mr,  Dillon  alluded 
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to    combinations    not    to  take    evicted   farms  and  to 
boycott  every  one  who  did. 

Had  there  been  barricading  of  houses  at  evictions 
in  Mayo  and  Galway  at  that  time  ? — Very  possibly. 
I  believe  there  had. 

Do  you  consider  that  that  speech  would  conduce  to 
constitutional  action  ? — I  had  occasionally  to  take 
grave  exception  to  several  passages  in  Mr.  Dillon's 
speeches  at  that  time. 

You  say  you  have  had  to  take  grave  exception  to 
Mr.  Dillon's  speeches.  Have  you  ever  until  to-day, 
publicly,  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  disapproval 
of  Mr.  Dillon's  speeches  ? — I  have  already  answered 
that  question  in  reply  to  similar  questions. 

Do  you  suggest,  as  leader  of  a  movement,  that  if 
you  object  it  is  sufficient  to  make  private  remon- 
strance to  the  individual  ? — It  is  sufficient  if  in 
addition  by  your  own  speeches  in  public  you  show 
you  do  not  share  the  views  you  object  to. 

Have  you  ever  publicly,  directly  or  indirectly, 
stated  that  you  did  not  share  theviews  expressed  by  Mr. 
Dillon  ? — I  made  several  speeches  at  the  time,  in 
which  I  put  my  views  on  the  Land  Bill  before  the 
country.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  I  did  not 
share  Mr.  Dillon's  views  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Eeid. — As  representing  Mr.  Dillon,  I  beg  to 
say  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  fan:  extract. 

The  President. — Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  a 
sufficiently  full  extract  to  show  what  Mr.  Dillon 
meant  ? 

Mr.  Eeid. — Exactly,  my  Lord. 

The  ATTOKiTEy-GEirBKAL. — I  am  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Pamell's  statement  that  at  this  time  there  were 
several  utterances  of  Mr.  Dillon's  of  which  he  did 
not  approve  and  that  be  remonstrated  with  him  for 
them.  (To  witness.)  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the 
speeches  you  remonstrated  with  him  for  ? — I  am 
perfectly  clear  it  was  one  of  them. 

Now,  with  reference  to  an  answer  you  gave  as  to 
the  occasions  on  which  the  Fenians  showed  opposition 
to  your  movement.  I  do  not  think  you  .told  us  the 
date  of  the  Enniscorthy  meeting  ? — I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  date,  but  it  was  daring  the  election  of 
1880. 

Have  you  refreshed  your  recollection  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  meeting  by  reference 
to  contemporaneous  papers  ? — No.  The  incidents  are 
so  well  impressed  on  my  memory  I  do  not  require  to. 

Did  you  go  down  to  support  Mr.  Barry  ?— Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Barry  a  member  of  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood ?— Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Do  you  know  now  ? — I  believe  now  that  Mr.  Barry 
was  connected  with  the  revolutionary  organization  at 
the  same  period  as  Mr.  Bgan  was,  but  I  cannot  say 
anything  more  than  that.     It  is  only  hearsay. 

Did  you  go  down  with  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly  ?— Yes. 

Who  also  had  been  a  member  of  the  Fenian  move- 
ment ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

Were  you  opposing  the  candidature  of  Mr. 
O'Byme  ?— Yes. 


Was  Mr.  O'Clery  the  sitting  member  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  meeting  was  broken  up  by 
the  clerical  party  at  Enniscorthy,  and  not  by  the 
Fenians  ? — Certainly  not  by  the  clerical  party  of  the 
county  Wexford.  There  were  two  Wexford  priests  in 
the  combination  againstue,but  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  physical  force  party. 

You  do  not  represent  that  Mr.  O'Clery  was  a 
Fenian  ?— I  did  not  know  that  he  was. 

Do  you  represent  now  that  he  was  ? — I  should  think 
it  is  very  possible,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  one  way  or  the  other  f— I  have  heard 
about  it  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  heard  about  other 
friends  of  our  party,  that  in  old  times  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  physical  force  movement. 

Was  not  Mr.  Barry  nominated  by  Mr.  Egan  a 
candidate  for  the  county  of  Wexford  ? — So  far  as  I 
know  he  was  not,  but  Mr.  Egan  supported  him. 

Do  you  know  by  whom  Mr.  Barry  had  been 
selected  ? — I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection. 

However,  you  went  down  to  support  Mr.  Barry  ?— 
Yes. 

Against  Mr.  O'Clery  ? — I  think  bo. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a  man  as  to  whom  I 
have  not  asked  any  questions  at  present — a  man  named 
James  Eedpath.  Do  you  know  him  ? — Yes,  I  knew 
him  fairly  well.  He  has  always  been  a  supporter  of 
mine. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — I  have  known 
him  since  he  came  over  to  Ireland. 

When  was  that  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  exact 
date. 

October,  1880  ?— Very  possibly. 

Did  you  know  him  before  that  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
him  before  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  move- 
ment. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Eedpath  went  about  from 
Land  League  meeting  to  Land  League  meeting  ? — 
Yes,  he  did,  daring  a  portion  of  the  movement. 

Actively  supporting  the  foundation  of  the  Land 
League  movement  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Up  to  what  time  ?— I  suppose  he  continues  to 
support  it  to  this  day. 

What  was  he  ? — An  American  journalist. 

Not  an  Irishman  born  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  with  what  paper  he  was  connected  ?— 
I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment. 

Do  you  remember  being  interviewed  by  Mr.  Eed- 
path ? — I  have  no  particular  recollection  about  it. 
It  is  very  possible  that  I  was. 

According  to  you,  as  I  understand,  at  no  time  did 
the  Nationalists  support  the  Land  League.  Individual 
members,  you  say,  may  have  supported  it  ? — As  an 
organization  I  think  the  Nationalists 

As  a  body  ?— As  a  body,  though  I  think  the  great 
bulk  of  the  men  who  held  revolutionary  opinions  in 
America  did  support  the  Lan^  League. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  this.  Your 
case  is  as  stated  yesterday  that,  whereas  individual 
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Nationalists  supported  you,  the  bulk  of  them  opposed 
you  ? — Eicuse  me,  that  is  not  my  case  at  all. 

What  is  it,  then  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  put  it 
before  you  in  a  word.  My  position  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  Nationalists  is  this— that  the 
organization  of  the  I.  E.  B.  in  Ireland,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  information,  constantly  and  con- 
sistently opposed  the  Land  League  from  first  to  last, 
and  that  many  of  their  followers,  in  the  rank  and  file, 
probably  came  into  our  movement,  and  that  increased 
the  antagonism  of  the  organization  to  us  because  they 
blamed    us   for    taking   away  their   luen.     Then  with 

regard  to  the  situation  in  America 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Ireland  at  present. 
Your  position  with  regard  to  Ireland  is  that  the 
Nationalists — the  extreme  party  in  Ireland,  speaking 
of  them  as  a  body — opposed  you.  It  was  the 
individuals  that  came  in  ? — Quite  so.  Of  course  I  can 
form  no  estimate  of  how  many  came  in.  I  should 
Bay  great  numbers  must  have  come  in,  because  they 
were  the  sons  of  the  farmers,  labourers,  and  shop- 
keepers. I  think  it  was  a  mistaken  policy  of  the 
Nationalist  organization  to  oppose  us. 

Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  answers  of 
yours  given  to  Mr.Redpath  in  the  interviewto  which 
I  have  referred.  The  account  of  it  is  taken  from  the 
Nation  of  October  2,  1880  :— 

"  But  is  the  movement  not  opposed  by  the 
Nationalists  and  the  priests  ?— Indeed  it'  is  not.  I 
should  despair  of  Ireland  if  the  most  active  forces  in 
the  country  arrayed  themselves  against  a  movement 
like  this.  Individual  priests  may  have  condemned 
chance  indiscretions,  and  individual  Nationalists  have 
protested  that  we  should  lie  by  while  preparations 
are  being  made  to  cope  with  England  by  physical 
force  :  but  that  is  all.  Every  one  is  welcome  to  his 
opinion  about  the  movement  and  to  express  it." 
Is  it  your  view,  Mrt  Parnell,  that  that  is  consistent 
with  the  evidence  you  have  given  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Fenian  body  ? — That  expresses  the  belief  I 
have  just  expressed — that  in  my  judgment  in  all  prob- 
ability the  great  bulk  of  the  members  of  that  organi- 
zation who  held  physical  force  views  did  come 
into  our  movement. 
Well,  I  will  read  you  another  of  your  answers  : — 
"  Well,  and  as  to  the  Nationalists  ?— They  are  a 
body  whose  earnestness  and  readiness  for  sacrifice  I 
have  always  respected.  There  is  no  conflict  between 
us,  and  we  travel  on  different  roads.  Some  interested 
persons  may,  it  is  true,  try  to  spread  the  idea  among 
them  that  there  should  be  no  other  popular  move- 
ment in  Ireland  except  theirs  ;  but  I  feel  siu'e  the 
vast  majority  of  the  party  would  prefer  to  have  their 
energies  used  in  fighting  England  than  in  quarrelling 
with  us. 

"  Had  you  their  support  at  the  elections  ? — I  should 
not  suppose  that  officially  as  an  organization  any  action 
was  taken,  but  individual  Nationalists  would  naturally 
join  in  against  the  landlords  and  the  Whigs." 
Now,  Mr.  Parnell,  do  you  suggest  that  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Fenian 
party  which  you  have  been  presenting  to  us  for  the 
last  two  or  three  days  ? — I  consider  it  is  consistent  : 


I  do  not  say,  of  course,  that  at  this  early  period  the 
opposition  of  the  Fenian  party  was  as  strong  and  as 
well  known  to  me  as  subsequently. 

When  the  Nationalists  joined  you  did  they  leave 
the  Nationalist  ranks  ? — That  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I 
should  say  that  their  interest  in  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment ceased  on  their  coming  into  our  movement. 

Have  you  any  utterance  of  any  one  of  them  showing 
that  their  interest  in  what  you  call  the  physical  force 
movement  ceased  ? — I  have  no  doubt  a  number  of  sUch 
utterances  could  be  obtained  for  you. 

Did  Kedpath  make  most  violent  speeches  ? — He 
made  some  violent  and  most  reprehensible  speeches. 

In  November,  1880,  did  you  hear  of  a  speech  made 
by  Eedpath  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton, 
P.  J.  Sheridan,  Boyton,  Brennan,  Kettle,  Patrick 
Egan,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  ?  Did  that  speech  come 
to  your  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  tell  until  you  read  the 
speech. 

The  offices  of  the  Land  League  were  in  Middle 
Abbey-street  at  that  time, were  they  not? — I  believe  so. 

This  speech  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
League  at  the  Land  League  office,  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan 
In  the  chair.  Of  course,  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  is  a  pro- 
minent member  of  your  party,  working  in  har^jony 
with  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  T.  Harrington  also  ? — Certainly. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  also  ?— Yes. 

Dr.  Kenny  ? — Yes. 

In  those  days  Patrick  Egan  was  afso  in  active  sym- 
pathy with  you  ? — Yes. 

All  these  were  present,  and  Sheridan,  Boyton,  and 
Brennan,  the  organizers.  Now,  I  call  attention  to  the 
passage  iu  Bedpath's  speech,  referring  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Mountmorres. 

The  President. — Was  it  a  public  meeting  ? 

The  Attorney-General. — Apparently  not.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  of  the  League.  (To  witness.)Do 
you  know  whether  it  was  open  or  not  ? — I  believe  all  the 
meetings  of  the  central  branch  were  open,  but  not  all 
the  meetings  of  the  executive. 

Now,  I  call  your  attention  to  this  passage  in  Eed- 
path's  speech  : — 

"  The  friends  of  the  Irish  peasantry  had  been  alto- 
gether too  gentle  in  their  talk  about  this  infamous 
rascal.  He  (Lord  Mountmorres)  was  a  Government 
spy,  and  once  bragged  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Castle.  He  made  very  disrespectful  remarks  about 
Fenians,  and  if  they  were  going  to  do  that  they  should 
keep  out  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  or  they  would  be 
hurt." 

Do  you  approve  of  that  speech  ?— Certainly  not,  It 
is  most  reprehensible.  • 

Did  you  know  of  it  at  the  time  ? — I  do  not  re  col- 
lect. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  not  brought 
to  yoiur  attention? — I  would  say  that  I  have  a  general 
recollection  that  Bedpath  did  make  violent  speeches. 

You  knew  that  he  made  violent  and  reprehensible 
speeches  about  that  time  ? — YeSa 

Several  ?— More  than  one. 
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Did  you  take  any  steps  whatever  to  separate  yotir- 
self  from  Kedpath,  to  determine  your  connexion  with 
him  ? — I  should  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  I 
remonstrated  with  Kedpath  very  strongly. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  questioh. — My  answer 
is  the  same  that  I  have  already  given. 

You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  Kedpath  was  an 
active  supporter  of  the  Land  League  from  1880 
onwards  ?— Yes.  He  was  travelling  in  Ireland  at  that 
•  time. 

Have  you  ever  in  any  speech  or  writing  taken  any 
step  to  separate  yourself  from  Bedpath  and  his  violent 
speeches  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  I  have  already  told 
you  what  my  habit  was  on  those  occasions. 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  with  greater 
particularity.  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  Mr.  Pamell, 
whether  you  were  present  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  February  25,  1881,  but  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was, 
and  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  was.  Mr.  Forster  said  on 
that  occasion  : — 

"  An  hon.  member  alluded  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  Home  Secretary.  He  mentioned 
two  or  three  names.  I  will  not  go  over  them  now, 
except  to  say  this— I  ask  the  hon.  member  who  spoke 
last  but  one  (Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan)  if  he  is  not  aware 
that  of  the  people  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
getting  these  large  subscriptions  from  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  the  great  support  and 
sustenance  ot  the  Land  League  movement,  John  Devoy 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  the  most  success- 
ful ?  There  was  another  name  mentioned  by  my  right 
hon.  friend  the  Home  Secretary — that  of  Bedpath, 
from  whose  atrocious  speech  my  right  hon.  friend 
quoted.  Will  the  hon.  member  for  Westmeath  (Mr. 
T.  D.  Sullivan)  deny  that  Kedpath  went  from  Land 
League  meeting  to  Land  League  meeting  in  Ire- 
land ?" 

Was  that  speech  brought  to  your  attention  ? — I  have 
no  special  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Healy  was  in  the  House  at  the  time.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  your  party  ? — Yes. 

Now,  on  March  3,  1881,  Sir  William  Harcourt  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  : — 

"  I  knew  it  as  one  responsible  for  the  public  peace 
ot  the  dominions  of  the  Queen,  and  as  one  whose  duty 
it  was  to  denounce  it,  as  I  have  denounced  the 
language  of  John  Devoy,  as  I  denounced  the  language 
of  Kedpath,  and  as  I  denounce  the  language  of  the 
member  for  Tipperary.  I  call  them  confederates. 
They  are  confederates  in  action  and  their  language  is 
the  same.  The  language  of  Kedpath  which  I  read 
out  the  other  day,  and  in  which  he  recommended  that 
the  landlords  should  be  shot  down  like  rabbits,  was 
exactly  the  language  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Tipperary  has  just  used." 

On  Septeinber  17,  1881,  after  your  attention  had  been 
called  to  Kedpath's  violent  speeches,  was  there  a 
conveiTtion  in  Dublin  P-^Yes,  two. 

Did  Kedpath  attend  ? — I  do  not  recollect  Kedpath 
atteading,  but  very  possibly  he  was  there. 

Let  me  refer  you  to  the  Weekly  Freeman  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1881.    Did  you  not  at  the    convention   say. 


"  I  now  call   on   Mr.  Kedpath  ?"     Did  you  not  call 
on  Mr.  Kedpath  ?— Yes. 

After  Kedpath  had  spoken  did  Mr.  Healy  speak  in 
your  presence  ? — I  should  think  so. 

Did  he  say,  "  I  am  glad  you  had  to  address  you 
the  famous  correspondent  Mr.  Bedpath.  ...  I 
think  Ireland,  when  we  have  achieved  something  of 
independence,  will  mark  its  sense  of  the  work  done 
by  James  Bedpath  ' '  ?  Did  you  think  that  that  kind  of 
reference  to  Bedpath  at  the  Dublin  Convention  would 
be  likely  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  speeches  he  had 
made,  or  to  have  a  contrary  effect  ? — I  think  that 
Mr.  Bedpath*s  objectionable  and  censurable  speeches 
were  limited  in  number,  and  that  the  services  which 
he  rendered  to  the  movement  both  in  America  and 
Ireland,  more  particularly  in  America,  were  consider- 
able. 

I  mast  ask  you  again,  do  you  consider  that  Mr. 
Healy's  reference  to  Mr.  Bedpath  would  be  likely  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  latter' s  speeches  or  not  ? — I 
cannot  say.  Of  coarse  a  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Healy  would  have  given  Mr.  Bedpath  additional  pro- 
minence in  Ireland. 

Did  you  know  of  the  denunciation  of  Kedpath  by 
Mr.  Forster  on  February  22,  1883  ?— Yes. 

That  was  in  yoiur  presence  ? — Yes. 

You  replied  to  the  speech,  but  not  on  the  same 
night  ?— Yes. 

You  expressed  yonr  intention  of  moving  the  ad- 
journment ? — I  have  no  recollection  of  that  particular 
incident. 

Mr.  Forster,  calling  alt^ufcion  to  Bedpath,  said 
this  : — *'  Did  *be  hon.  member  for  Cork  ever  inquire 
into  the  action  of  another  of  his  assistants — Kedpath  ? 
Kedpath  spoke  at  the  Land  League  Convention  in 
Dublin  ;  he  was  Mr.  Sexton's  right-hand  man  at  a 
banquet,  where  he  publicly  avowed  his  intentions  to 
commit  murder.  I  never  heard  any  denunciation  of 
Kedpath  afterwards."  Did  you  at  that  time,  or  at 
any  other,  represent  that  you  had  remonstrated  with 
Kedpath  about  his  speeches  ? 

The  witness  was  understood  to  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  the  answer  was  not  distinctly  heard  in  the 
body  of  the  court. 

You  have  stated  that  you  have  remonstrated  with 
people  ? — I  have  said  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
remonstrating  with  regard  to  violent  speeches'  and 
violent  action  taken  by  members  ot  our  party  from 
time  to  time. 

You  Tiave  referred  to  Mr.  Kedmond,  Mr.  Bedpath, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Have  you 
ever,  before  your  cross-examination  yesterday,  stated 
publicly  that  you  had  remonstrated  with  them  ? — Cer 
tainly  not  ;  I  should  not  have  stated  it  now  if  I  had 
not  been  obliged. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Brennan.  A  letter  has  been  read 
purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Brennan  in  London,  the 
date  being  February  or  March,  1883.  When  did  you 
last  see  Mr.  Brennan  ? — Either  in  Dublin  near  the  end 
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of  the  year  1882   or  at   the  beginning  of  1883  in  Lou- 
don.    I  should  think  about  February. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  as  late  as  February  ? — That  is 
my  impression. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  an  interview  with 
Brennan  just  before  Carey's  statements  appeared  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  possible. 

Did  he  then  leave  fur  Paris  ? — I  cannot  say  whether 
he  left  for  the  Continent  or  for  America. 

You  have  never  seen  him  since  ?— I  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

When  did  you  last  see  Egan  ? — I  last  saw  him  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1882. 

Where  ? — In  Dublin,  I  think  ;  either  in  Dublin  or 
London. 

You  have  never  seen  him  since  Carey's  statements  ? 
— No. 

When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Eourke  ?— I  have  seen 
him  occasionally  up  "to  the  present  time. 

Where  ? — The  last  time  it  was  in  London. 

When  ? — I  think  yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

When  did  you  last  see  Byrne  ?— The  day  when  I  left 
the  letter  containing  the  cheque  for  £100  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  Palace-chambers  in  the  care  of  Mr. 
M'Sweeney,  the  acting  secretary.  That  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  Byrne. 

What  date  do  you  assign  to  that  ? — It  is  in  evidence 
already.     It  was  the  day  when  he  left  London. 

Fix  the  date  as  nearly  as  you  can  ? — About  the  20th 
or  23d  of  March,  was  it  not  ? 

You  know,  Mr.  Pamell  ;  not  I  ? — Really  it  .is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  recollect  the  date,  but  I  think  it 
was  the  23d  of  March. 

Yon  have  never  seen  him  since  ? — No. 

When  did  you  last  see  Sheridan  ? — In  Dublin,  at  the 
Imperial  Hotel,  about  a  fortnight  before  my  arrest. 
That  would  be  at  the  end  of  September  or  begimiing 
of  October. 

When  did  you  first  know  John  Walsh,  of  Middles- 
brough ? — In  1875  or  1876.  I  knew  him  as  a  prominent 
supporter  of  Mr.  Butt's. 

What  was  the  last  date  when  you  saw  Walsh  ? — 
Some  time  before  the  formation  of  the  Land  League  ; 
perhaps  two  or  three  years  before.  I  met  him  occa- 
sionally. He  was  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking  man.  His 
appearance  would  impress  you  if  you  saw  him. 

Do  you  know  when  he  left  England  ?— No. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  of  Walsh  being  in  England ' 
after     Carey's     statement  ? — I    have    no    knowledge 
of  it. 

Did  you  know  P.  J.  Tynan  ? — No. 

Quite  sure  you  never  saw  him  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  man  by  sight  (photograph  pro- 
duced) ? — No,  I  never  saw  him. 

Did  you  know  of  Tynan's  presence  in  Ireland  in 
1882  ?— No. 

Did  yon  know  of  his  being  in  London  in  company 
with  Byrne  ?— No,  certainly  not  ;  I  never  heard  of 
Tynan  or  even  of  his  name  until  the  arrest  of  the  In- 
vincibles  and  the  evidence  of  Carey. 


I  may  take  it  then  that  the  evidence  as  to  Tynan 
being  at  Palace-chambers  in  1882  and  addressing 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  London  on  behalf  of  the 
English  branches  of  the  Land  League  was  news  to 
you  ? — Yes.    But  it  is  possible  he  did  do  so. 

You  did  not  know  the  people  who  associated  with 
him  ?— No. 

You  have  never  seen  Tynan  ? — No. 

You  have  not  heard  of  his  being  in  Ireland  since 
Carey's  statements  ? 

The  witness  was  understood  to  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

You  have  stated  that  Egan  is  a  man  in  whom  you 
have  never  lost  confidence  ? — Yes. 

Egan  was  a  man  who  never  sympathized  with  the 
physical  force  movement  or  extreme  section  after  he 
had  joined  you  ?— He  never  expressed  any  such  sym- 
pathy to  me. 

Or  to  your  knowledge  ? — Or  to  my  knowledge. 

And  I  understand  that  your  confidence  in  Egan  is  in 
consequence  of  his  not  having  expressed  to  you  any 
sentiments  or  opinions  which  would  have  led  you 
to  change  your  opinion  with  respect  to  him  ? — My 
confidence  was  formed  on  account  of  our  knowledge 
of  him  during  those  years. 

As  for  either  palliating  murder  or  advocating 
physical  force  you  think  that  Egan  would  have  been  as 
unlikely  to  do  it  as  you  yourself  ?— I  quite  think  so. 
I  think  that  with  regard  to  physical  force  as  a  con- 
tingency in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  constitu- 
tional movement  Egan  would  have  gone  further  than 
I  would  have  gone.  But  with  regard  to  anything  in 
the  nature  of  outrage  or  crime,  such  as  your  Lordships 
are  inquiring  into,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Egan  would 
not  have  palliated  any  such  thing. 

Nor  the  use  of  physical  force  as  an  aid  to  the  Land 
League  movement  ? — Clearly  not. 

As  you  say,  the  Land  League  movement  has  not 
failed  ;  is  yet  existing  both  in  England  and  America  ? 
—Yes. 

You  mean  that  at  no  time,  to  your  knowledge  and 
belief,  between  1879  when  he  joined  yon  and  the 
present  time  would  Egan  have  expressed  any  views 
either  in  favour  of  crime  or  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
physical  force  ?— Certainly  not,  except  as  a  contin- 
gency in  the  event  of  the  failure  of>the  constitutional 
movement. 

That  is  your  distinct  opinion  ? — Yes.  He  never  would' 
in  any  oiroumstanoes,  I  should  think,  countenance 
crime. 

At  this  point  the  Court  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

On  its  reassembling  the  Attorney-General  pro- 
ceeded with  his  cross-examination  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  Attobnet-Gbneeal.— My  Lords,  in  reference 
to  my  promise  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  put  in  actual  extracts 
with  reference  to  money  from  the  Irish  World,  will 
your  Lordships  allow  that  to  be  done  by  Mr.  Atkinson 
at  the  end  of  my  cross-examination  ?  Your  Lordships 
also  said  they  ought  to  have  the  actual  extracts.  (To 
witness).  I  will  resume  exactly  at  the  point  I  left  off 
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at  withreferenoe  toMr.  Egan,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the 
answer  you  gave  a  short  time  ago,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  matters  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Egan,  some  of  which  I  shall  be  able  to  prove.  I 
call  your  attention  to  a  statement  already  in  evidence 
p.  2,216.  This  is  published  in  United  Ireland,3\mel6, 
1883,  about  the  National  League  in  Chicago. 
That  would  be  something  about  15  months  after  Mr. 
Egan  left,  Mr.  Parnell.  As  you  know,  he  left  about 
February,  1882.  The  last  time  you  saw  him  was  the 
time  he  left  ?— That  is  so.   ^ 

This  is  the  speech  in    United    Ireland  (reading)  : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  so  large  a  gathering  here  to-day 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  new  branch  of  the 
National  League.  It  shows  that  the  work  done  at 
the  National  Convention  has  borne  good  fruit,  and 
that  you  are  all  in  earnest  in  building  up  the  organiza- 
tion, the  foundation  of  which  was  so  well  laid  at 
Philadelphia.  During  the  past  week  the  work  of 
ruling  Ireland  has  gone  on  in  the  good  old  fashion  of 
'98.  The  hangman  has  had  a  busy  time  in  Dublin. 
The  cry  which  has  for  some  time  past  resounded 
through  England,  '  More  rope  for  Ireland  !'  has  been 
answered,  and  two  more  of  our  countrymen  have  died 
on  the  scaffold.  One  of  them— poor  Daniel  Curley — I 
knew  long  and  well,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  a 
more  sterling  patriot  never  died  for  Ireland." 
Do  you  approve  of  that  speech,  Mr.  Parnell  ? — Not 
of  the  latter  portion  of  it.  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Egan 
was  formed  of  him  while  he  was  working  with  me  in 
the  Land  League  movement.  I  have  not  been  follow- 
ing his  career  to  any  extent  since. 

But  this  is  an  utterance,  you  observe,  of  Mr.  Egan, 
published  in  your  organ  in  1883  ? — So  mu  say. 

If  I  am  in  error  I  can  be  correcte"  With  refer- 
ence to  your  statement  as  regards  Mr.  Egan,  have 
you  not  had  the  curiosity  to  follow  his  utterances  in 
America  as  reported  in  the  public  Press  since  he  left  ? 
^I  cannot  say  I  have.  I  very  seldom  read  an  Ameri- 
can paper. 

That  is  not  my  question.  Will  you  undertake  to 
Bay  you  have  not  ? — I  certainly  have  not  followed  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Egan  or  anybody  else  in  America. 

But  you  know  he  is  an  exponent  of  your  policy  in 
America  ? — I  have  stated  the  fact  to  you. 

He  is  the  president  of  the  National  League  in 
America  ? — He  was  for  two  years. 

The  National  League  of  Ireland  has  received  large 
subscriptions  from  the  National  League  of  America 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  import- 
ance what  were  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Egan  in  con- 
ducting the  sister  organization  in  America  ?— I  cer- 
tainly should  have  had  less  curiosity  or  idea  of  look- 
ing for  Mr.  Egan's  speeches  than  for  those  of  almost 
anybody  else,  because  my  recollection  was  that  he 
seldom  or  never  made  any  speeches  at  all. 

You  are  aware  that  Egan  had  been  charged  in 
"  Pamellism  and  Crime  "  as  having  a  share  in  con- 
duct alleged  to  be  criminal  as  carried  out.  Do  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  since  Egan  left  England, 
or  since  "  Parnellism  and  Crime  "  appeared,  you  have 


not  followed   his  utterances  ? — I    certainly  have   not 
followed  Mr.  Egan's  speeches. 

You  say  now  you  have  not  followed  them.  Have 
you  made  any  inquiry  whatever  ? — We  talked  amongst 
ourselves,  and  information  has  come  to  me  from  time 
to  time  by  those  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
situation  in  America  than  I  as  to  what  is  going  on  there. 

Have  you  corresponded  with  Mr.  Egan  at  all  ? — Not 
much  since  he  left. 

During  what  years  subsequent  to  his  going  away  ?— 
I  may  have  written  to  him  in  1885  or  1886,  during 
the  years  when  he  held  office  in  America  as  president 
of  the  League. 

But  did  you  or  not  ? — I  have  no  recollection  that  I  did. 

But  I  uiiderstand  that  your  position  with  regard  to 
this  is  that  you  had  no  acquaintance  witii  what  was 
the  line  of  argument  in  support  of  your  policy  pursued 
by  Mr.  Egan  after  he  left  England  or  Ireland  fn 
March,  1883  ? — I  did  not  make  any  special  inquiries. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries  ? — I  may  have  had 
information  given. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  any  inquiries  ? — I  may 
have  made  inquiries  from  time  to  time  of  my  friends, 
I  think  it  is  very  possible  I  may  have  done  so.  I 
measured  the  progress  of  the  movement  he  was  taking 
part  in  very  much  by  the  amount  of  the  remittances 
we  were  receiving  every  year. 

Did  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pepper  ?— I  do  not 
recollect  that  I  ever  met  him. 

Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I  cannot  say  positively. 

What  was  he  ? — He  was  a  clergyman  either  of  the 
Episcopalian  or  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Os  the  Methodist  Church  ?— Tes. 

Washe  connected  withtheLandLeague? — I  believe  so. 

During  what  period  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  be 
has  been  connected  with  it  all  the  time. 

If  you  mean  that  as  assenting  to  my  question  I  will 
accept  it.  Did  you  not,  when  you  were  in  America, 
urge  or  ask  that  Mr.  Pepper  should  be  sent  to  Ireland 
to  deliver  addresses  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that.  It  is 
possible  I  may  have  done  BO. 

Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not? — I  do 
not  recollect  it. 

(Reading)  "  When  Parnell  was  in  this  country  he 
urged  as  a  special  favour  that  Mr.  Pepper  should 
visit  the  old  land  and  deliver  a  number  of  addresses. 
He  is  also  coming  East  this  season,  and  is  under 
engagement  for  a  week  in  Connecticut."  Now  I 
remind  you.  That  is  a  contemporary  statement  in  the 
Irish  World. — I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  true. 

You  have  no  reason  for  saying  it  is  untrue  ? — I 
have  no  reason  for  saying  it  is  untrue.  I  again  say  I 
do  not  recollect  it. 

Had  he  not  made  very  violent  speeches  in  America  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  any  particular  speech  of  his 
unless  he  spoke  in  my  presence. 

If  it  be  true  that  he  came  over  at  your  invitation 
to  deliver  addresses,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  had 
no  recollection  of  what  his  speeches  were  ?— If   it  is 
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true  that  I  made  that  statement,  I  mast  have  heard 
him  speak  and  been  impressed  by  his  eloquence. 

Do  you  suggest  that  he  did  not  come  over  ? — I  have 
no  knowledge. 

Did  you  not  see  him  in  1881  ?— I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  I  saw  him  when  he  came  over.  I  see  vast 
numbers  of  people. 

I  need  scarcely  ask  you  if  in  June,  1881,  Mr.  Egan 
was  in  active  sympathy  with  you  ? — Yes  ;  he  belonged 
to  the  advanced  wing  of  the  Land  League. 

You  say  that  as  long  as  the  Land  League  agitation 
was  not  unsuccessful  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  men 
to  advocate  physical  force  ?— Certainly. 

Now  I  call  your  attention  to  a  gathering  at  which 
there  were  present  General  M'Adims,  the  Kev. George 
W.  Pepper,  Methodist  clergyman,  Messrs.  James 
Stephens,  Patrick  Bgan,  treasurer  of  the  Land  League, 
Patrick  Casey,  Eugene  Davis,  J.  D.  Foley.  Did  you 
know  him  ? — Do  you  mean  Mr.  Foley  the  member  of 
Parliament  ?    I  do  not  know  his  initials. 

Was  Mr.  Foley,  M.P.,  connected  with  any  journal  ? 
—No. 

Now  I  wish  to  read  to  you  a  report  in  the  Nation 
of  Mr.  Pepper's  speech  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  "  Our 
Native  Land." 

SikC.Eussell.— My  Lords.I  submit  that  before  this 
is  read  the  witness  ought  to  be  asked  if  he  read  it. 

The  Attornet-Gbnekal.— My  Lords,  this  is  a  part 
of  the  Nation. 

The  President.— It  is  admissible  in  evidence  and 
referring  to  something  which  is  in  evidence. 
'  TheATTORNEY-GENEEAL. — MyLords.it  isevidence  for 
all  purposes  which  are  legally  admissible.  I  am  going  to 
read  to  you,  Mr.  Pamell,  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Pepper  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Egan,  as  reported  in 
the  Nation  newspaper,  July,  1881.     (Reading)  : — 

"  If  you  ask  me  do  I  believe  in  the  future  pro- 
sperity and  liberty  of  Ireland,  I  will  answer  em- 
phatically yes,  as  much  as  I  believe  that  the  ever- 
lasting heavens  are  over  my  head,  as  that  the  solid 
earth  is  beneath  my  feet,  and  that  Irish  blood  is  re- 
velling in  my  veins.  I  believe  it  because  the  Almighty 
is  no  despot,  and  that  His  justice  will  not  sleep  until 
Ireland  is  incorporated  among  the  free  common- 
wealths of  the  world.  I  believe  ib  because  the 
British  Government  is  to-day  approaching  its  decline 
artil  fall. (Loud  cheers.)  It  has  a  million  foes, that  great 
edifice  which  once  dazzled  the  world  with  its  splen- 
dour, but  is  now  only  a  third-rate  Power  in  the  coun- 
cils of  European  nations.  Already  I  see  the  tender 
streaks  of  the  sky  brightening  into  the  glories  of 
meridian  day.  Already  I  hear  first  notes  of  the 
jubilee  rising  from  the  hearts  of  Ireland's  redeemed 
and  disenthralled  millions.     (Applause.)" 

Mr.  Egan  spoke.  The  toast  was  proposed  of  "  The 
Irish  Eace  at  Home  and  in  Exile."  Mr.  Egan 
answered,  and  in  this  way.     He  said  that  for 

"  700  years  the  Irish  race  had  struggled  against 
the  English  invaiiion.  Inch  by  inch  our  fore- 
fathers contested  the  sacred  soil  of  Ireland  with 
the  despoiler.  The  best  and  bravest  of  our  race 
have  offered  up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of 
their     country's    freedom.    Hundreds     of     thousands 


of  oor  people  fell  bravely  fighting  on  the  battle- 
field, or  were  basely  massacred  in  cold  blood 
by  the  English  enemy.  Millions  of  our  race  died  the 
death  by  English-created  famine,  and.  millions  are 
scattered  over  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Yet  the  Irish  race  to-day  at  home  and  in  exile  is 
more  strong,  more  vigorous,  more  thoroughly  united, 
and  more  thoroughly  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  England  than  at  any  previous  period  in  their 
history.  (Cheers.)  To-day  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon 
are  more  deadly  enemies  than  on  the  day  when 
Strongbow  first  set  his  accursed  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Ireland.  True  it  is  that  the  Irish  race  at  home,  under 
the  blighting  rule  of  England  and  her  vampire  land- 
lord garrison,  is  becoming  rapidly  dhninished  and  im- 
poverished, but,  thank  God,  we  have  an  Irish  race 
abroad — in  exile — ^hardy,  vigorous,  prosperous,  and, 
if  possible,  more  bitterly  hostile  to  the  enemy  than 
our  people  at  home.  In  London,  in  Manchester,  in 
Liverpool,  in  every  important  city  and  town  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  there,  are  large  Irish  populations  ; 
in  Australia  and  Canada  there  are  important  Irish 
colonies  ;  but  in  the  glorious  Republic  of  the  West 
there  is  a  young  Irish  nation,  from  10  to  12  millions 
of  our  race,  or  double  the  present  population  of  Ire- 
land. This  young  Irish  nation  in  America,  over 
whose  flight  from  Irelahd  the  London  Times  gloated 
when  it  exclaimed  that  they  were  '  going  with  a  ven- 
geance,' is  trained  to  liberty.  It  bums  with ^  a  love 
for  the  old  land,  and  it  thir.sts  for  vengeance  on  her 
despoiler.  (Loud  cheers.)  Throughout  the  struggle  of 
centuries  the  Irish  race  has  never  for  an  hour 
accepted  the  English  conquest.  The  condition  of  Ire- 
land has  always  been  one  of  either  open  insurrection 
or  veiled  rebellion.  Every  Irishman  yearns  for  the 
day  when 

"  '  Old  Ireland  shall  be  free"  from  the  centre 
to  the%ea.'  ■> 

The  struggle  against  the  invader  has  assumed  various 
Shapes.  From  the  days  of  Hugh  O'Neill  to  those  of 
James  Stephens,  whom  I  am  proud  to  see  among  us 
here  this  evening  (cheers),  we  have  had  periodic  up- 
rising against  English  rule.  From  the  days  of  the 
Hearts  of  Steel  and  the  Whiteboys  to  those  of  the 
Land  League,  we  have  had  uprisings  of  the  people 
against  the  English  garrison — the  landlords.  'To-day 
the  struggle  is  against  landlordism,  to-morrow  it  will 
be  for  national  independence,  and  when  the  fight  for 
Ireland's  liberty  arrives,  let  us  hope  that  another  Hoche 
will  arise  to  invade  Ireland  with  an  army,  not  of 
15,000,  but  with  100,000  Irishmen  sworn  not  to  turn 
back.     (Enthusiastic  applause.)'' 

Do  you  approve  of  that  speech  ? — That  is  a  speech 
undoubtedly  in  advance  of  the  position  I  have  attri- 
buted to  Mr,  Egan, but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  speech 
is  that  which  an  Irishman  in  his  position  might  have 
made  after  dinner  or  ata  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration. 

This,  you  know,  is  published  in  the  Nation,  one  of 
the  organs  supporting  the  Land  League. — So  I  under- 
stand. 

Do  you  admit  or  deny  that  such  an  article  would  be 
regfirded  by  the  physical  force  party  as  indicating  the 
sympathy  of  Patrick  Egan,  the  treasurer  of  the  Land 
League,  with  the  physical  force  movement  ? — I  should 
think  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  circum- 
stances iu  whicii  the  speech  was  delivered.    If  it  was 
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an  after-dinner  speech  they  would  not  pay  the  same 
attention  to  it  as  otherwise.  I  should  think  it  would 
not  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  importance  or  the  same 
weight. 

Whether  of  the  same  importance  or  weight,  do  you 
deny  that  it  shows  practical  sympathy  with  physical 
action  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  or  an 
analysis  of  the  speech,  but  it  appears  to  me,  speaking 
generally,  that  the  speech  is  in  advance  of  the  posi- 
tion I  have  attributed  to  him. 

Did  you  know  that  Egan  was  acquainted  with 
MuUett  ?— No. 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  a  passage  in  United 
Ireland,  March  24,  1883,  attributed  to  Egan,  and 
again  I  point  out  that  Egan  was  connected  with  the 
kindred  associations  in  America — '*  I  know  MuUett 
as  a  man  of  sound  business  principles  and  Integrity  of 
character.     I  do  not  believe  he  has  turned  informer." 

SirC.  Russell. — My  Lords,  the  Attorney-General  says 
that  Egan  was  president  of  the  League  or  connected  with 
the  League  in  America.  At  this  time  he  was  not,  I  am 
told 

The  Attorney-General. — My  Lords,  whether  my 
learned  friend  has  been  told  or  not,  he  was  subse- 
quently president  of  the  League. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — Two  years  after. 

The  Attorney-General. — He  was  subsequently  presi- 
dent of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  when  he  first  got  into  the  National 
League  in  America  ? — I  do  not  at  all. 

To  the  best  of  your  belief,  was  Egan  a  member  of 
the  National  League  from  the  time  he  went  over  to 
America  ? — Certainly. 

He  still  holds  the  trusteeship  of  the  funds  of  the 
National  League  with  you,  does  he  not  ? — No,  he 
ceased  to  be  trustee  when  he  went  to  America,  and 
has  not  been  trustee  since.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees 
before  he  went  to  America.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  funds  in  his  name  were  transferred  in  Paris  to  my 
name  or  not.      * 

Is  he  not  still  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  funds  which 
belonged  to  the  National  League? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  is  not,  but  I  cannot  say  precisely. 

If  this  statement  with  regard  to  MuUett  is  correct  it 
was  on  March  24,  1883,  very  shortly  after  Carey  had 
given  his  evidence  ? — Yes. 

Now,  do  you  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
Mr.  Egan  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Martyrs' 
Fund  ? — ^No,  I  have  not  received  any  information  upon 
that  subject. 

Never  heard  that  before  ? — No. 

Do  you  know,  one  way  or  other,  whether  Egan  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Martyrs' 
Fund  ? — I  do  not  know. 

I  may  take  it  that  the  matter  is  a  sealed  book  to 
you  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  approve  of  the  Martyrs'  Fund  ?— Patrick 
Ford's  ? 

Yes  ? — It  was  a  fund  raised  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  men  who  were  executed  in  Dublin. 


The  fund  was  raised  to  give  money  to  the  families 
of  those  who  were  executed,  and  nothing  to  those  who 
had  pleaded  guilty  or  turned  informers  ? — The  fund 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  families 
who  were  left  destitute  by  the  executions,  and 
Patrick  Ford  afterwards  decided  to  give  nothing  to 
the  families  of  those  who  had  pleaded  guilty  or  turned 
informers.  I  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  proposing  or 
the  raising  of  such  a  fund,  but  I  think  Ford's  decision 
to  refuse  relief  to  the  families  of  those  who  had 
tamed  informers  was  a  very  cruel  one. 

I  think  you  appear  to  know  more  about  the  circum- 
stances of  the  fund  than  at  first  sight  I  should  have 
gathered  from  your  answer.  You  now  say  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  it  to  the  families  of  all  the  prisoners  ? 
— Because  I  saw  at  the  time  Ford  himself  announcing, 
after  the  raising  of  his  fund,  that  it  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  this  way,  so  I  supposed  from  that  that 
there  had  been  no  distinction  proposed  at  first. 

Do  you  know  where  you  saw  it  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion. 

You  understand,  from  information  conveyed  to  you, 
that  originally  the  money  was  to  be  given  to  all  the 
families  ? — I  say  that  I  presumed  that  it  was  so 
since  the  distinction  was  made  after  the  collection  of 
the  funds. 

I  understand  yon  to  say  that  that  is  an  assumption 
of  yours  because  at  first  there  was  no  distinction  ; 
where  did  you  ever  see  or  hear,  after  the  collection 
of  the  fund,  that  Patrick  Ford  had  made  this  an- 
nouncement ? — It  was  probably  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers. 

In  the  Irish  World  ? — Probably  not. 

In  the  Freeman's  Journal  or  United  Ireland  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

Will  you  pledge  your  word  that  you  did  not  see 
that  announced  when  the  fund  was  started  by  Patrick 
Ford  at  the  suggestion  of  Egan  ? — No ;  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

Never  seen  it  announced  ? — No. 

Now  this  fund  is  spoljen  of  as  the  Martyrs'  Fund,  to 
be  given  to  the  widows  of  those  who  have  died  on  the 
scaffold.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  approve  of  that  fund 
under  that  name  ? — I  approve  so  far  as  that  I  consider 
it  is  quite  right  to  relieve  people  who  are  innocent 
victims  and  suffering  for  crime  not  dae  to  them. 

That  is  not  an  answer,  Mr.  Parnell.  I  put  it  again 
to  you.  Do  you  approve  of  this  fund,  which  is  called 
the  Martyrs'  Fund  ?— I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a 
correct  appellation.  , 

Whether  it  is  a  correct  appellation  or  not,  I  ask  you 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  the  fact  of  that 
fund  being  called  the  Martyrs'  Fund  largely  enhance 
the  memories  of  those  men  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
extreme  section  in  Ireland  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  at 
all  events,  some  of  them. 

You  remember,  of  course,  the  passages  in  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime  "  respecting  the  attendance  of 
Frank  Byrne  at  the  Martyrs'  meeting  about  the  2d  of 
July,  1883 .     I  put  to  you  a  statement  made  by  Egan  that 
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Ourley  was  a  sterling  patriot.  Do  you  know  o£  the 
holding  of  that  Martyrs'  meeting  ? — I  heard  of  the 
meeting  at  New  York  at  which  Byrne  was  alleged  to 
have  made  some  statement  connecting  himself  with 
the  Invincibles. 

When  did  you  hear  of  it  ? — I  suppose  shortly  after 
the  iheeting  took  place. 

Did  you  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  who  had  beeri 
the  associates  and  supporters  of  your  quondam  secre- 
tary, Byrne,  at  this  meeting  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
saw  a  list  of  those  who  had  been  present  until  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime  "  was  published. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  Mr.  Pamell. 
Did  you  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  ? — I  made  some 
inquiries  as  to  one  of  the  persons  who  was  alleged  to 
be  there. 

Who  was  that  ? — ^Egan. 

Did  you  find  he  was  there  ? — No  ;  he  was  not 
there. 

Well,  we  will  see  whether  it  is  alleged  that  he 
was  there. — I  thought  that  it  was  alleged  that  Egan 
was  present. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  names  of  other 
people  ? — As  well  as  I  recollect  that  is  the  only 
name  I  made  inquiry  about.  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  Byrne  musthave  been  there  himself,  as  he  was_one 
cf  the  principal  figures. 

Did  you  hear  of  the  Phcenix  Park  banquet,  at  which 
a  horrible  statement  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
murders  ? — That  is  the  banquet  to  which  I  referred  ; 
the  only  one  I  know  of. 

I  spoke  of  the  meeting  of  July  2,  the  "Martyrs' 
meeting,"  I  believe  to  start  the  Martyrs'  Fund  ? — I 
did  not  hear  about  that  ;  what  I  referred  to  was  the 
banquet. 

Did  you  not  hear  of  the  other  as  well  ? — Noi 

Do  you  recollect  B.  L.  Carey  ? — No. 

As  one  of  the  gentlemen,  men  of  business,  of  posi- 
tion, who  received  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit 
to  America  ?— Where  ? 

I  think  he  was  present  as  one  of  the  delegates  sum- 
moned by  you  to  the  New  York  Hotel  ?— I  have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

He  was  also  present  at  the  banquet  to  Byrne  ? — No  ; 
his  name  does  not  present  any  significancje  to  me  from 
my  having  seen  him,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Do  you  know  whether  E.  L.  Carey  was  one  of  the 
persons  who  received  the  delegates  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  convention  of  1883  ? — No. 

And  who  received  your  representatives  in  1887  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  him. 

Now,  you  said  yesterday,  in  connexion  with  the 
sheet  of  the  Irish  World  which  was  handed  to  you, 
that  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had  ceased  to  exist  before 
you  went  to  America.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ?— 
That  is  my  impression,  from  the  date. 

I  do  not  ask  you  for  your  impression.  I  ask 
whether  you  represent  that  it  is  your  belief  that  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  had  ceased  before  you  went  to 
America  ? — Collection  had  ceased  to  be  made  for  it 


either  in  the  Irish  World  or  anywhere  else  ;  the 
fund  may  have  remained  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may 
have  ijeen  spent. 

Please  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Pamell.  What  1 
desire  to  know  is  whether  your  representation  is  that 
the  Skirmishing  Fund;  as  a  fund  with  a  certain  object, 
had  ceased  to  exist  before  you  went  to  America  ? — I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

ilave  you  noticed  or  followed  the  evidence  already 
given  about  the   Skirmishing  Fund  ? — No,  1   have  not. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  Nation  of  the 
31st  of  July,  1880.  It  is  from  a  column  headed 
"  Irish-American  Items,"  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  New  York  Weekly  Union  contains  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  '  John  Devoy,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Skir- 
mishing  Fund,  said  : — '  " 

Sir  C.  Bussell. — I  do  not  see  how  this  is  admis- 
sible ;  it  is  not  an  expression  of  opiiiion  on  the  part 
of  a  speaker  in  the  paper,  but  an  extract  inserted  from 
another  newspaper  purporting  to  be  a  statement  of 
certain  facts. 

The  Peesident. — It  is  already  in  evidence,  and  it 
IS  quite  legitimate  for  the  Attorney-General  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  witness  to  something  which  is  in 
evidence. 

Sir  C.  Russell. — I  would  point  out,  my  Lord,  that 
it  was  only  as  evidence  against  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan. 

The  Pkesident. — I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it 
is  admissible. 

The  Attokney-Genbbal.— It  is  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  information  disseminated  by  the 
Nation,  which  is  one  of  the  Land  League  orgaiis,  and 
it  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  Mr.  Parnell's  statement 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  dynamite  movement, 
(Reading)  :— 

"  '  Thp  substance  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Committee  is  that  the  trustees  shall  admit 
Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Brennan  as  part  of  their  body,  or 
that  they  shall  set  apart  5,000  dollars,  to  be  used  for 
a  blow  against  England  by  persons  beyond  our  control. 
Both  these  proposals  have  been  declined  by  the 
trustees.  We  do  not  recognize  the  committee  as 
having  any  authority.  We  shall  take  steps  to  call  an 
authorized  representation  of  the  subscribers  and 
satisfy  them  that  Rossa's  charges  are  unfounded.  We 
regard  it  as  an  act  of  treachery  that  Rossa  should 
have  exposed  one  act  of  the  trustees,  which  was  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  or  punish  wholesale  evic- 
tions in  Ireland.  We  had  made  certain  preparations 
with  that  object,  but  Mr.  Rossa's  betrayal  of  the 
secret  led  to  the  prevention  of  the  plan  going  into 
efiect.  We  have  in  preparation  an  address  in  defence 
of  the  trustees,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion. It  was  our  action'  with  reference  to  evictions 
that  gave  rise  to  the  report  that  we  bad  used  the  money 
for  Parliamentary  agitation  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Kossa 
has  no  evidence  that  we  have  made  any  such  use  of  the 
money.'  " 

Cross-examination  continued. — John  Devoy  was  not 
in  the  O'Donovan  Rossa  section  ? — I  believe  that  is 
so. 

Whatever   may  have    been   bis    part    in   the    Land 
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League  movement,  you  thought  that  the  section  with 
which  he  worked  was  not  that  of  O'Donovan  Eossa  ? 
—I  should  think  that  whenever  Devoy  was  connected 
with  any  revolutionary  party  it  would  have  been  the 
Clan-na-Gael. 

Do  you  know, from  having  seen  any  of  the  directories, 
whether  or  not  John  Devoy  was  a  member  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  ? — r  do  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not 
believe  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  for 
some  time  past. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  article  which  I  have  read, 
was  it  charged  against  Devoy  that  the  Skirmishing 
Fund  money  had  been  used  for  Parliamentary  agita- 
tion ?  There  was  a  charge  ;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  against  Devoy,  but  against  the  trustees  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  generally. 

In  1880  ? — I  think  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Land  League. 

Observe,  Mr.  Parnell,  Devoy  states  that  they  had 
made  preparations  "  to  take  measures  to  prevent  or 
punish  wholesale  evictions  in  Ireland."  Do  you  not 
understand  that,  or  would  not  it  be  understood,  as  a 
plan  for  taking  violent  action  ? — I  would  understand 
it  as  probably  a  reference  to  physical  force. 

And  dynamite  ? — I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  any 
reference  to  dynamite,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

Well,  I  will  take  your  answer.  Now  I  call  your 
attention  to  these  words — "  take  measures  to  prevent 
or  punish  wholesale  evictions." — I  consider  that  that 
pointed  to  some  attack  on  eviction  parties  in  Ireland. 
An  attack  by  arms  ? — Yes,  upon  the  troops  going  to 
evictions. 
Or  the  police  ?— Yes. 

Well,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  words  in 
which  Devoy  says  "we  had  made  certain  preparations 
with  that  object." 

Sib  C.  EtisselI/. — This  is  merely  a  statement  in  the 
Nation  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  New 
York  WeeUy  Union,  which  purports  to  give  something 
which  John  Devoy  says. 

The  President. — It  is  in  the  Nation,  one  of  the 
organs  of  Mr.  Farnell's  party,  and  is  admissible  in 
evidence. 

Sib  C.  Etjssbll. — The  Attorney-General  has  stated 
that  Devoy  said  this. 

The  Fbesidekt. — Yes,  acting  on  the  assumption  that 
the  quotation  is  true. 

Mr.  Parnell. — The  charge  was  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced money  for  this  purpose  in  Ireland,  and  that  it 
had  been  used  for  Parliamentary  purposes. 

Where  did  you  see  that  ? — I  do  not  know  where  I 
saw  it. 

Did  you  see  it  in  the  Nation  at  the  time  ?— Pro- 
bably not. 

Taking  it  asareportonly,wouldnot  what  I  have  read 
from  the  Nation  indicate  to  the  readers  of  that  paper 
that  John  Devoy  had  been  taking  part  in  some  move- 
ment to  bring  about  an  attack  on  the  police  ?  Can  you 
attribute  any  other  meaning  to  it  ? — Undoubtedly  that 


is  the  meaning,  but  it   was  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Land  League  in  1879. 

But  this  statement  is  in  July,  1880  ? — Yes,  that  a 
plan  of  attack 'had  been  made  and  not  carried  out. 

Now,  you  remember  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Kilmainham  Treaty— well,  you  remember  the 
transactions  in  April  and  May  of  1882  referred  to 
by  Ford  as  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  ?— Yes. 

Now,  to  quote  from  what    is  admitted    to  be    true, 

you  are  stated  to  have   expressed    your  belief  "  that 

Messrs.  Davitt,    Egan,    Sheridan,    and  Boyton    would 

"use  all  their  exertions,  if  placed  in  a    position    to  do 

so,  to  advance  the  pacijcation  "  ? — Yes. 

At  that  time  was  it  your  view  that  outrage  prior 
to  1882  had  been  the  work  of  secret  societies  ? — I 
think  so. 

Have  you  ever  expressed  the  opinion  prior  to  to-day 
that  they  were  the  work  of  secret  societies  ? — I 
should  think  that  outrages  were  the  work  of  small 
local  societies.  'That  was  my  impression. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Parnell,  to  answer 
my  question  ?  Have  you  ever  expressed  your  opinion 
that  prior  to  1882  outrage  was  the  work  of  secret 
societies  ? — I  cannot  mention  any  expression  of 
opinion  about  it  except  what  I  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  should  wish  to  have  that  put  in — I 
mean  my  reply  to  Mr.  Forster. 

It  has  already  been  put  in  and  read.  Except  that 
statement  in  1883,  yon  do  not  remember  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  ? — I  do  not  remember  speaking  about 
the  matter. 

When  do  you  say  you  formed  the  opinion  that  ont> 
rage  was  the  work  of  secret  societies  ? — I  have 
always  considered  outrage  to  be  the  work  of  secret  ^ 
societies. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  outrage  in 
1879-81  ? — I  formed  the  opinion  at  the  time  that  the 
outrages  were  going  on. 

You  formed  that  opinion  in  1879-81  ? — Certainly  ; 
I  never  had  any  other  opinion. 

Did  you  on  any  single  occasion  denounce  secret 
societies  ? — I  daresay  I  have. 

Will  you  say  that  you  ever  have  ?  I  am  afraid  I 
must  press  you  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Parnell.  Will  you 
undertake  to  say  that  you  ever  denounced  secret 
societies  in  any  public  speech  in  Ireland  between  the 
end  of  1878  and  1881  ?— 1  do  not  know  that  I  made 
any  reference  to  secret  societies  at  all  ;  I  do  not 
remember  having  referred  to  them  in  any  of  my 
speeches. 

Supposing  that  secret  societies  existed  adverse  to 
the  Land  League,  which,  according  to  your  own  view, 
embraces  as  members  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 

people ? — Either  as  members  of,  or  in  sympathy 

with,  the  Land  League. 

If  secret  societies  had  existed  adverse  to  the  Land 
League,  would  there  have  been  the  slightest  difBeulty 
in  the  Land  League  detecting  it  and  getting  evidence 
as  to  who  the  secret  societies  were  ? — I  cannot  say.  I 
have  not  made  any  inquiries. 
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I  ask  you  as  one  skilled  in  Irish  affairs  during 
these  years  whether,  i£  secret  societies  had  existed 
in  1879,  1880,  and  1881  adverse  to  the  Land  League, 
there  would  have  been  any  difficulty  in  getting  over- 
whelming evidence  against  those  societies  ? — I  think 
possibly  there  might  and  possibly  there  might  not. 
There  was  great  mistrust  in  Ireland  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  which  rendered  the  people  very  ad- 
verse to  give  evidence  against  their  neighbours. 

Did  you  ever  appeal  to  any  audience  in  1879,  1880, 
or  1881  to  assist  in  putting  down  secret  societies  ? — 
I  have  told  you  that  I  never  referred  to  secret  socie- 
ties in  any  way. 

Did  you  ever  caution  people  against  joining  them  ? 
—I  think  my  last  answer  covers  this  one. 

Very  well,  if  you  think  so,  Mr.  Parnell.  Do  you 
remember  opposing  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1881  ? — Cer- 
tainly I  do. 

Was  Mr.  Forster's  Act  brought  in— rightly  or  wrongly 
—in  consequence  of  the  abnormal  Increase  of  crime  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  it  justified  upon  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  in- 
crease of  crime  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Do  you  represent  that  ? — I  do. 

The  PEBSlDEJiT.- What  do  you  mean  by  "  justi- 
fied "  ? 

The  Attorney-Generai.— I  am  obliged  to  your 
Lordship.  I  see  that  a  double  meaning  may  be  attached 
to  the  word.  (To  witness.)  I  do  not  mean  justified 
in  your  view,  but  was  the  Act  supported  in  argument 
for  the  Government  on  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  in- 
crease of  crime  ? — Undoubtedly. 

Was  not  the  contention  of  Mr,  Forster  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  the  other  supporters  of  the 
Government  that  there  were  organizations  working 
secretly  that  committed  these  crimes  ? — I  daresay 
these  were  among  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Forster. 
t>  And  that  behind  these  secret  societies  was  the  Land 
League  ? — The  statement,  I  think,  about  the  Land 
League  was  that  the  branches  consisted  of  village 
ruffians  and  broken-down  tailors,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  and  that  immediately  the  Coercion  Act  was 
passed  they  would  run  away,  and  that  the  police  had 
told  him  so. 

And  that  those  secret  societies  were  supported  by 
the  League  and  in  sympathy  with  the  League  ? — I  do 
not  recall  Mr.  Forster's  making  that  statement ;  there 
were  so  many  arguments  urged  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill.  That  argument  may  have  been  used.  lean- 
not  say,  as  I  was  not  there  much  during  the  discus- 
sion. 

Did  you  yourself  hold  the  opinion  that  the  crime 
was  due  to  secret  societies  hostile  to  the  League  ? — 
I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  crime  in  Ireland 
was  due  to  secret  societies. 

Did  you  hold  that  opinion  then.  Sir — did  you  then 
hold  the  opinion  which  you  have  sworn  to-day,  that 
the  crime  of  1879,  1880,  and  1881  was  due  to  the 
existence  of  secret  societies  ? — I  should  think  I 
Formed  that  opinion  then. 


Did  you  not  say  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
secret  societies  had  ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland  P — I 
may  have  made  that  statement.  I  may  have  made  ex- 
aggerated statements  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Did  you  not  say  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  as  an 
argument  against  the  Bill,  that  secret  societies  had 
ceased  to  exist  ?— I  may  have  made  that  statement ;  I 
have  no  recollection. 

Did  you  believe  that  statement  to  be  true  at  the 
time  you  made  it  ?— It  was  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment. 

The  Attobnby-GenbeAl.— I  must  ask  my  friends 
not  to  interrupt  by  talking  during  the  cross-examina- 
tion. 

The  President. — Although  a  good  many  things  are 
said  by  counsel  which  do  not  reach  my  ear,  I  hear  a 
running  comment  which  must  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Beid. — I  spoke  in  quite  a  low  tone  to  Sir 
Charles  Bussell,  and  my  observation  was  not  intended 
for  the  Attorney-General. 

The  AtTOKNBY-Gbnekal.— I  have  been  seriously 
personally  inconvenienced  by  these  constant  interrup- 
tions on  the  part  of  my  learned  friends  for  the  last 
three  days.  I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  it  was 
not  intentional,  and  if  I  hear  no  more  of  them  I  will 
not  say  anything  further  about  it. 

The  President.— I  shut  my  ears  to  it. 

The  Attorney-General  .—Now,  Mr.  Pamell,  I 
will  read  this  extract  to  you  from  your  speech  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1881:— "Secret  conspiracies  do  not  now  exist 
in  Ireland."  Do  you  remember  using  those  words  ? — I 
remember  the  speech  perfectly. 

Do  you  remember  the  words,  and  did  you  believe 
them  to  be  true  when  you  said  them  ? — I  cannot  say 
without  readiifg  the  context  what  my  view  was  in 
urging  that  argument.  It  is  possible  that  I  was  en- 
deavouring to  mislead  the  House  on  that  occasion. 

What  do  you  mean  by  ' '  misleading  the  House ' '  ?— 
My  reason  for  urging  that  statement  was  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  argument  of  the  Government  in 
support  of  that  Bill, 

Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Pamell,  by  using  statements 
false  in  fact  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  you  have 
sworn  to-day  you  held  ? — I  mean  that  it  was  a  boast- 
ful and  an  exaggerated  statement,  designed  to  mislead 
the  House  as  to  the  greater  or  lesser  existence  of 
secret  societies  in  Ireland. 

Do  you  remember  using  those  words  ?  Did  you 
believe  them  to  be  true  when  you  used  them  ? — I  can- 
not exactly  remember. 

Mr.  Pamell,  you  have  used  the  words  '•  mislead 
the  House."  Have  you  ever  directly  or  indirectly 
till  this  moment  withdrawn  that  statement  ? — I  should 
think  I  never  thought  of  the  statement  from  that  time 
to  now  or  ever  had  it  brought  under  my  notice. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  intend  to  misstate  a  fact 
when  you  made  that  .statement  to  the  House  7— It  ia 
very  po.ssible  I  did. 
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Deliberately  ?— Deliberately  ;    quite  possible. 

This,  you  know,  Mr.  Pamell,  is  no  question  of 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  statement  of  fact,  that 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  secret  societies  did  not 
then  exist  in  Ireland  ? — It  was  a  statement  of  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  secret  societies  existed  or  not. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  you  said  in  your 
speech  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  for  putting 
dowji  crime  in  Ireland.     You  said: — 

"  Now,  the  choice  that  we  have  before  us  is  this— 
whether  you  will  have  an  open  organization,  which 
undoubtedly  has  committed  some  mistakes,  whose 
action  in  some  respects  is  open  to  blame  and  criti- 
cism— I  do  not  wish  to  deny  for  a  moment;  this  action 
is  being  very  fast  modified  by  experience  and  by 
advice  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  exceptional — 
whether  you  will  have  such  an  open  organization,  or 
whether  you  will  have  a  secret  conspiracy.  Secret 
conspiracies  do  not  now  exist  in  Ireland.  I  used  to 
hear  of  the  secret  conspiracy  of  Bibbonism — a  most 
powerful  organization — an  organization  which,  I  have 
been  informed,  had  its  headquarters  in  Manchester  ; 
but  if  you  crush  down  the  people  with  coercion  the 
result  must  be  that  you  will  have  Bibbonism  and 
kindred  societies  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that  by 
secret  conspiracy  which  you  prevent  them  from  doing 
by  open  organization." 

Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  directed  against  crime  ?— It  was 
directed  against  the  Land  League. 

You  are  aware  that,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
course  of  this  case  it  has  been  suggested  that  these 
outrages  were  the  work  of  seicieties  kindred  to  and  of 
the  same  character  as  Bibbonism  ? — I  think  that  is 
very  possibly  so.  I  have  no  special  recollection 
of  it. 

Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  this  case  by  Sir  Charles 
Bnssell  not  to  know  that  from  the  beginning,  in 
cross-examination  and  in  speech,  that  has  been  the 
case  set  up  ? — I  know  the  case  set  up  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell  perfectly.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to 
the  arguments  used  on  behalf  of  the  Coercion  Act. 

Do  you  know  if  that  statement  did  mislead  the 
House  ? — I  am  afraid  it  did  not,  for  they  passed  the 
Act. 

You  wished  to  mislead  the  House  ? — Undoubtedly. 

And  to  prevent  the  Act  being  passed  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

You  made  a  statement,  and  thereon  based  an 
argument,  knowing  your  statement  to  be  untrue  ? — 
Knowing  my  statement  to  be,  at  all  events,  a  boastful 
exaggeration. 

A  gross  exaggeration  ?— Very  likely,  a  gross  exag- 
geration. 

As  to  what  ?— As  to  the  extent  to  which  secret 
societies  existed  in  Ireland. 

And  not  founded  on  fact  ?— Not  founded  on  any  in- 
formation in  my  possession. 

According  to  your  statement  secret  societies  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Ireland  ? — That  was  a  very  broad 
and  sweeping  assertion. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  it  is  a  statement  founded  on 


fact,  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  ask  you,  did  you  or 
did  you  not  mean  to  lead  the  House,  and  through  the 
House  lead  the  country,  to  understand  that,  in  your 
deliberate  judgment,  secret  societies  did  not  exist  in 
Ireland  at  that  time  ? — I  meant,  of  course,  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  that  the  Land  League  had  had  in 
diminishing  secret  societies. 

What  statement  of  fact  do  you  now  allege  you  were 
exaggerating  ? — The  extent  to  which  the  Land  League 
had  diminished  secret  societies.  I  considered  at  the 
time,  and  consider  still,  that  the  Land  League  had 
diminished  the  number  of  secret  societies  in  Ireland, 
bat  not  to  the  extent  of  sweeping  them  away 
altogether,  as  I  there  stated. 

When  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you  believed 
that  secret  societies  did  exist  and  were  the  cause  of 
crime  in  1879-80,  did  you  remember  your  previous 
statement  ? — I  did  not,  but  I  should  have  given  you 
the  same  answer  if  I  had  remembered  it. 

Having  that  statement  now  recalled  to  your  mind, 
do  yon  now  adhere  to  the  view  that  there  were  secret 
societies  adverse  to  the  Land  League  ? — Undoubtedly. 

If  there  were  secret  societies  adverse  to  the  Land 
League,  what  influence  would  Sheridan  have  had  over 
them  ? — I  do  not  suppose  he  could  have  had  any  in- 
fluence over  them.  ' 

What  influence  could  Boyton  have  had  over  them  ? — 
I  should  think  not  any  influence  over  them.  I  never 
represented  that  either  Sheridan  or  Boyton  had  or 
could  have  any  influence  over  secret  societies. 

You  have  stated  now  that  you  believe  that  the 
abnormal  increase  of  crime  in  1879-80  was  due  to  the 
existence  of  secret  societies  ? — No  ;  I  have  stated 
that  crime,  according  to  my  belief,  was  the  work  of 
secret  societies. 

I  press  you  again.  If  your  statement  is  now  true  that 
there  were  secret  societies  adverse  to  the  Land 
League, doing  work  that  the  Land  League  did  not  wish 
to  be  done,  what  influence  could  Davitt,  Egan, 
Sheridan,  or  Boyton  have  had  with  the  members  of 
such  societies  ? — I  do  not  think  they  could  have  had 
any  influence.  They  could  have  had  no  influence,  and 
I  did  not  suppose  they  had. 

If  it  is  true  that  you  and  your  friends  were  anxious 
to  do  all  in  your  power  to  put  down  outrages,  what 
did  you  mean  by  recommending  Davitt,  Egan,  Sheridan, 
and  Boyton  to  use  all  their  influence  to  do  so  if  they 
had  no  influence  over  secret  societies  ?— The  influence 
they  were  to  use  was  to  recommend  the  tenants  tu 
take  advantage  of  the  Arrears  Act — chiefly  indirect 
influence — and  also  that  they  would  denounce  outrage. 

In  view  of  your  evidence,  is  this  a  true  or  mislead- 
ing statement : — "  Sheridan's  influence  was  very  im- 
portant in  the  West,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  chief  Land  League  organizer  in  Connaught  "  ?^ 
I  prefer  to  take  my  own  account. 

Have  you  ever  denied  that  that  statement  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  what  passed  ? — Of  part  of 
what  passed. 

Is  it  a  true  statement  of  this  single  incident  that 
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these  four  men,  Davitt,  Egan,  Sheridan,  and  Boyton, 
woold  use  all  their  influence  towards  pacification?  Is 
that  a  true  or  false  statement  ? — It  is  true. 

Is  it  true  that  Sheridan's  influence  was  very  import- 
ant in  the  West  because  he  was  chief  organizer  in 
Connaaght  ? — Undoubtedly. 

How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  statement  you 
fliade  a  short  time  ago  that  these  men  would  have  no 
influence  with  the  secret  societies  ? — At  that  time 
the  crimes  were  being  committed,  according  to  my 
belief  and  information,  by  the  sons  of  tenant-farmers, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  small  local  secret 
Bocieties  and  were  going  about  intimidating  the  larger 
tenants  from  paying  their  rents.  The  passage  of  the 
Arrears  Act  would  have  removed  the  inducement  to 
the  formation  of  these  secret  societies  and  would  have 
been  the  means  of  preventing  crime.  The  influence 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Land. League  would  also  have 
been  used  in  the  direction  of  generally  persuading  the 
people  from  crime,  and  in  that  way  crime  would  have 
been  diminished  by  the  two  effects  of  the  Arrears  Act 
—by  the  removal  of  the  arrears  and  by  the  specific 
action  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned. 

You  have  now  said  that  your  information  was  that 
secret  societies  did  exist  ?— Undoubtedly. 

That  secret  societies  had  been  formed  underneath 
the  Land  League  by  the  persons  you  have  mentioned 
>— by  the  sons  of  tenant-farmers.  Now,  which  statemeiit 
is  the  true  one— the  one  you  made  misleading  the 
House  that  no  secret  societies  existed  or  the  state- 
ment you  now  make  that  such  secret  societies  did 
exist  ? — The  statement  I  made  in  the  House  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Arrears  Act  was  the  true  statement.  It 
was  formed   upon  better  information. 

Which  of  these  statements  is  the  true  one — the  one 
you  made  to  the  House  or  the  one  you  make  to-day  ? — 
The  one  I  make  to-day  is  the  statement  I  believe  to 
be  the  true  one,  as  representing  most  accurately  what 
the  real  state  of  affairs  was  at  the  time. 

You  have  expressed  your  opinion  and  intention  of 
always  working  by  means  of  constitutional  action. 
Do  you  refer  to  secret  societies  as  constitutional 
action  ? — Certainly  not. 

If  what  you  now  say  is  true,  that  you  believe 
secret  societies  did  exist,  can  you  explain  to  me  how 
it  is  you  have  never  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  used  one  word  towards 
putting  down  or  detecting  secret  societies  ? — The 
question  was  not  at  any  time  pressing,  for  the  Arrears 
Act  came  into  operation,  with  the  result  that  crime 
almost  immediately  diminished,  and  as  crime  diminished 
the  necessity  for  public  action  with  regard  to  secret 
Bocieties  disappeared. 

Secret  societies  would  of  course  be  one  of  the 
methods  of  the  physical  force  warfare — secret  societies 
resulting  in  agrarian  crime  are  alluded  to  by  Devoy 
as  one  of  the  forms  of  carrying  on  the  warfare  ? — Not 
one  of  those  I  am  discussing  now. 
I   That  is  your  belief  ? — It    is    my  belief   that  it  was 


intended  at  that  time  that  the  warfare  should  take 
the  form  of  attacks  being  made  by  armed  detachments 
upon  troops  and  police  when  going  in  the  daytime  to 
effect  evictions. 

Mr.  Parnell,  you  are  not  applying  your  mind  to  my 
question.  I  put  this — Assuming  that  secret  societies 
should  exist  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  law  of  the  land,  one  of  the  develop? 
ments  or  results  would  be  that  you  would  have  crimes 
committed  by  the  members  ? — Undoubtedly. 

If  that  were  so,  your  argument  as  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  would  have  no  bearing.  Have  you 
ever  denounced  or  said  anything  until  your  evidence 
in  the  box  in  condemn4tion  of  those  men  allied  to  you 
or  not  allied  to  you  who  were  continuing  the  line  of 
conduct  of  physical  force  ? — As  I  have  said,  the  necessity 
disappeared  after  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Act. 
Crime  diminished,  and  the  necessity  for  denouncing 
crime  or  secret  societies  disappeared  with  it. 

Does  that  observation  apply  to  the  years  1884  and 
1885  and  1886,  long  after  the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Act — 
do  you  represent  that  in  those  years  crime  was  the  work 
of  secret  societies  ? — I  am  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  not  much  crime  in  those  years.  Such  as 
there  was,  I  suppose  was  the  work  of  secret  societies. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I  always 
held — that  crime  was  the  work  of  secret  societies  of 
one  kind  or  another,  small  or  great. 

I  will  put  this  one  further  question  to  you  on  this 
point.  You  have  a  great  many  colleagues  working  with 
you,  and  two  or.  three  newspapers  under  your  control. 
Can  you  point  to  any  single  denunciation  of  secret 
societies  by  any  one  of  your  colleagues  from  1879  to 
1888  ? — I  will  examine  their  speeches  and  endeavour 
to  inform  you  upon  the  point. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  endeavouring  to  inform  me. 
I  ask  you,  do  you  know  of  any  such  denunciation  ?— 
I  caimot  call  one  to  mind  just  now. 

Do  you  call  to  mind  any  denunciation  of  secret 
societies  in  any  one  of  the  papers  ? — I  have  not 
noticed  it. 

Very  well.  Do  you  know  of  Brennan's  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  ? — No  ;  I 
never  knew  he  was  acquainted  with  them. 

I  think  you  said  you  saw  Brennan  about  the  month 
of  February  or  March,  1883  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  since  ? 
— No,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  conamunicate  with 
him  since. 

Then  you  cannot  tell  me  whether  Brennan  was 
acquainted  personally  with  those  murders  ?— No,  I  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  remember  the  Cunningham  and  Burton 
dynamite  explosions  ? — Yes. 

They  were,  I  think,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Tower,  and  the  underground  railway  ? — Yes. 

All  occurred  about  the  same  time  and  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  ?— Yes. 
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Did  you  know  of  a  fund  being  opened  for  the  de- 
fence of  Cunningham  and  Burton  ? — ^No. 

Never  heard  of  it  ? — Never. 

It  is  quite  news  to  you  ? — I  have  no  recollection 
of  it. 

So  far  as  you  know  you  never  heard  of  it  until 
this  time  ? — So  far  as  I  know. 

Or  by  whom  it  was  opened  ? — No. 

Now,  did  you  know  that  in  the  year  1882  there  was 
a  warrant  out  against  Sheridan  for  murder  ?— No,  I 
did  not  know  of  it  until  Captain  O'Shea  brought  mo 
a  letter,  or  a  message,  from  Sir  William  Harcouxt. 

That  is  what  I  am  putting  to  you.  You  have  heard 
Captain  O'Shea's  evidence.  Did  it  come  to  your 
knowledge  in  May,  1882,  that  there  was,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  a  warrant  out  against  Sheridan  for  murder  ? 
— It  came  to  my  knowledge  in  May,  1882,  that  the 
Government  attributed  to  Sheridan  complicity  in  the 
murders.  I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  warrant.  The 
warrant  suggested  to  me  was  one  for  intimidation 
under  the  Suspension  Act.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  any  proceedings  at  all  on  the  charge  of  murder 
till  later. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  Captain  O'Shea 
conveyed  the  information  to  you  on  the  subject  ?^ 
He  did  convey  the  information  to  me.  Ho  conveyed 
this  message — that  the  police  suspected  Sheridan  of 
being  concerned  in  murder,  and  that  there  was  a 
warrant  out  for  his  arrest,  but,  as  I  understood, 
xmdet  the  Suspension  Act.  That  was  the  only  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  me  at  the  time. 

The  objection  to  Sheridan's  return  was  that  the 
police  believed  he  was  guilty  of  incitement  to 
murder  ? — Something  of  that  kind. 

Did  you  make  any  inqniries  on  the  subject  ? — I 
made  inquiries  of  Mr.  Ggan. 

Any  others  ?— No  ;  I  thought  ho  was  the  proper  per- 
son to  inquire  of. 

I  You  said  yon  have  not  seen  Sheridan  since  the 
autumn  of  1881.  Have  you  ever  communicated  with 
him  since  ? — No,  I  have  not.    Not  since  then. 

Since  Sheridan  left  in  1881  you  have  never  com- 
municated with  him  ? — ^Never,  directly  or  indirectly. 
1  have  had  no  occasion  to  do  so. 

Nor  through  any  third  person  ?— Nor  through  any 
third  person. 

When  Egau  left  did  he  draw  on  tho  Land  League 
funds  for  the  sum  of  £1,000  ?— I  cannot  say  at  all. 

Do  you  know  one  way  or  the. other  ?  Yon  are  one 
of  the  trustees.— I  am  trustee  of  the  bonds  in  Paris. 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  matters  of 
the  League. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  know 
(Sufficient  about  the  money  matters  of  the  League  to 
say  .  whether '  Egan  drew  £1,000  or '  not  ?— I  should 
think, it, is_very  unlikely.  '  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
it  at'ali«' 


Who  is  the  person  who  would  give  us  the  most  in- 
formation as  to  the  money  drawn  out  ? — Dr.  Kenny 
would  know  most  about  the  funds  of  the  League  of 
anybody  in  this  country. 

Or  Mr.  Biggar  ?  He  was  treasurer.— Yes  ;  but  ha 
was  not  much  in  Dublin. 

The  Peesident.— Who  would  sign  the  cheques  ? 

Mr.  Parnell.— They  would  have  been  signed  by  the 
local  treasurers  during  the  period  when  the  Land 
League  was  working,  one  of  whom  was  Moloney,  and 
the  other  Dr.  Kenny.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
was  any  other  treasurer,  but  I  will  make  inquiry. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  the  cheques 
wore  signed  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League  for  purposes 
which  had  been  previously  carried  out  by  the  Land 
League.  Mr.  Egan  was  also  in  the  habit  of  making 
payments  from  his  account  in  Paris. 

This,  I  understand,  you  know  from  communications 
received  from  other  people  ? — I  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  have  seen  Dr.  Kenny  and  Mr. 
Moloney  sign  cheques. 

You  spoko  of  Egan  roaking  payments  from  his 
account  in  Paris.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  know 
that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Have  you  ever  made  any  efforts  to  get  the  books  of 
he  Land  League  ? — We  have  some  of  them. 

What  books  have  you  got  ?— I  think  you  have  been 
supplied  with  a  list  of  them  in  the  particulars. 
Other  books  were  left  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Moloney. 

Do  you  know  what  the  books  under  Mr.  Lewis's 
control  are  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  trace  these  books  ? — No  ; 
I  assume  that  Mr.  Egan  has  his  books   in  America. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  get  any  of  his  books  ? — 
No  ;  I  have  not  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Egan  about  the  case  at  all. 

Where  did  the  books  go  to  from  Dublin  ? — Some  of 
the  books  came  over  here  to  London. 

What  are  the  books  that  you  have  got  ? — Some  of 
them  are  books  which  were  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  ;  others  are  books  that  were  kept  in  the 
ofBco  with  regard  to  lists  of  evicted  tenants,  and  so 
forth  ;    but  I  have  not  examined  them. 

You  say  some  came  over  to  London.  What  became 
of  tho  rest  ?— I  do  not  know  at  all. 

Where  did  they  go  to  in  London  ? — I  understand 
some  of  the  books  came  over  here,  but  I  am  only 
speaking  from  information  I  have  received. 

From  whom  f — From  Mr.  Henry  Campbell.  Some 
were  brought  over  here  by  Sheridan  in  a  box  and  left 
at  the  offices  in  Palace-chambers.  These  books  we 
have — all  that  were  in  tho  box. 

Where  did  the  rest  go  ? — I  do  not  know.  Those  are 
the  only  books  I  know  of. 

Did  you  ever  inquire  what  became  of  the  rest  ?— 
Yes ;  I  Inade  various  inaniries  at  the   commencement 
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ef  the  ease,    every    inquiry  I    eould    in    this   country 
and  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  tracing  the  books. 

Of  whom  did  you  make  inquiries  ? — Of   Dr.  Kenny, 
Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Henry  Campbell. 
Anybody  else  ? — No. 

Did  you  make  any  inquiry  at  the  time  the  books 
were  removed  as  to  what  became  of  the  rest  ? — I  did 
not.  I  did  not  understand  at  the  time  that  the  books 
had  been  removed,  and  I  did  not  believe  all  the  hooks 
were  removed. 

The  cash-books  and  ledgers  would  be  vouchers  for 
payments  made  by  officials  of  the  League  ? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

Do  you  know  whether  one  of  these  exists  in  London  ? 
—No,  I  think  not. 

But  you  know  that  these  are  the  most  important 
books  ? — Yes. 

The  cheques  were  all  drawn  by  numbers  ? — That  is 
the  habit  of  all  Irish  banks.  They  were  drawn  pay- 
able to  order.  They  are  entered  in  the  bank  books  by 
their  numbers. 

The  President. — I  suppose  you  mean  the  cheques 
were  payable  to  A  or  B  ? 

The  Attorney-Geneeai,. — That  is  not  so,l  believe, 
my  Lord.  (To  witness).  Was  any  name  on  the  cheques  ? 
— I  believe  so,  but  of  course  Dr.  Kenny  will  give  you 
more  information  on  that  subject. 

The  ledger  and  cash-books  would  be  a  record  of 
what  became  of  the  money  ? — I  do  not  know  if  a 
ledger  and  cash-book  were  kept.  When  I  went  to 
Ireland  in  1881 ,1  found  the  system  of  books  was  a 
very  .imperfect  one,  and  that,  in  addition,  what  books 
there  were  had  not  been  kept  for  the  previous  two 
months.  Then  it  was  that  I  asked  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  to  come  over  and  arrange  a  perfect  system 
of  books  for  the  League. 

Perfect  or  imperfect,  what  became  of  the  books 
previously  there  ? — We  have  some  of  the  books  still 
and  have  exhibited  them. 

The  cash-book  ? — The  cash-book  is  not  among  them. 

What  became  of  it  ?^I  do  not  know. 

What  became  of  the  ledger  f— I  do  not  know  that 
there  ever  was  a  ledger. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  would  be  the  cash- 
book  ? — Quite  so. 

Have  you  tried  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  cash- 
book  ?— I  have  tried,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
still. 

Do  you  know  in  whose  custody  they  last  were  ?— 
I  do  not  know. 

To  whom  have  you  applied  as  to  the  cash-books  i" — 
To  Dr.  Kenny,  to  Mr.  Henry  Campbell,  and  to  Mr. 
Timothy  Harrington.    . 

Did  you  get  any  information  from  them  ?— They 
have  given  all  the  information  they  gave  to  me  in 
their  affidavits. 

Never  mind  thsir  affidavits.   I  wanttO  keep  to  these 


books — the  cash-books  and  the  ledger.  What  informa- 
tion did  Dr.  Kenny  give  you  ? — He  could  not  trace 
them. 

Did  he  give  you  any  information  ? — No,  he  does  not 
know  where  they  are.  So  far  as  I  know,  when  I  saw 
him  last  he  had  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  where 
they  had  gone  to.  When  the  arrests  were  made  in  1881, 
Dr.  Kenny  was  the  last  person  arrested, and  when  he  was 
arrested,  according  to  his  statement  in  his  affidavit  and 
according  to  his  statement  to  me,  he  left  his  books  in 
the  office.  Then  Mr.  Moloney  was  in  charge  of  the 
office  and  also  of  the  books.  Mr.  Moloney  was 
arrested  shortly  afterwards,  and  I  know  nothing 
further. 

Would  these  books  be  necessary  for  an  audit  ? — 
Extremely  necessary. 

Were  the  accounts  ever  audited  at  all  ? — Mr.  Egan's 
accounts,  which  were  the  expenditure  in  bulk  of  the 
sums  sent  over  from  America  and  various  other  parts 
of  the  world,  were  audited  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  have  already  appeared. 

What  you  are  pleased  lo  call  the  audit  was  made  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Father  Sheehy  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  when  that  took  place  ? — Some  time  in 
the  autumn  of  1882. 

What  books  had  these  gentlemen  when  they  audited 
these  accounts  ? — They  must  have  had  Mr.  Egan's 
books. 

Have  you  attempted  to  get  those  books  ?— No ;  they 
would  have  thrown  very  little  light  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Land  League  fund.  Mr.  Egan's  books 
would  be  entirely  separate  from  the  cash-books  of  the 
League.  These  were  Mr.  Egan's  private  books.  He 
would  keep  books  showing  the  way  in  which  he  had 
spent  money  passing  through  his  hands.  They  would 
not  show  the  details  of  the  expenditure  of  Land 
League  money,  but  simply  such  items  as  "  remittance 
of  £5,000  to  the  Ladies'  Land  League  "  or  "  remit- 
tance of  £5,000  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Land  League 
in  Dublin."  The  book  that  would  show  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Land  League  fund,  the  expenditure  in 
Dublin,  would  be  the  cash-book  of  the  League, 
which,  to  my  recollection,  was  not  kept  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  If  it  was  kept 
during  August  or  September  it  would  show  the  expen- 
diture  in  the  month  previous. 

The  President. — I  am  obliged  to  temark,  Mr. 
Parnell,  that  we  attach  very  great  importance  to 
these  books,  and  I  hope  you  will  make  every  effort  to 
find  them. 

Mr.  Parnell.— I  shall  certainly  do  everything  I  can 
to  get  them  for  your  Lordships. 

The  Attorney-G-eneral. — Now  what  did  Mr. 
Campbell  tell  you  about  the  books  ? — He  told  me 
what  I  have  already  stated  to  you— he  only  knows 
about  the  hooks  that  Sheridan  brought  over  froin  Ire- 
land and  left  at  Palace-'chambers,  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell subsequently  recovered  and  brought  back.   ' 
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Never  mind  about  the  books  that  came  over  in  the 
box. — They  are  all  that  Mr.  Campbell  knows  about. 

Now,  who  was  the  other  person  you  inquired  of  ? — 
Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  get  any  information  from  him  ? — No,  Mr. 
Harrington  knew  nothing  about  the  Land  League,  but 
I  thought  he  might  have  found  the  books  in  the  offices 
when  he  took  them  over  for  the  National  League. 

Then  it  amounts  to  this,  that  beyond  Mr.  Campbell's 
informing  you  about  the  books  brought  over  by  Sheri- 
dan, you  have  got  no  information  ? — Yes. 

When  did  you  first  take  any  steps  to  try  and  trace 
the  cash-book  ? — Immediately  this  Commission  wag 
appointed. 

What  did  you  do  ? — I  communicated  with  all  the 
gentlemen  who  I  thought  could  give  mo  information. 

You  have  told  mo  of  three.  Will  you  tell  me  the 
names  of  any  other  persons  you  communicated  with  ? — 
Those  are  the  only  three  persons  who  gave  me  any  infor- 
mation. 

Wore  there  any  other  persons  employed  by  the  Land 
League  up  to  October,  1881  ? — There  were  the  clerks, 
but  they  were  all  put  into  gaol  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was.  They  would  not  have  been  able  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  question  of  the  books. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  an  important  oCScial  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

:    He  had  taken   away  some  of  the  books  to  London  ? 
—So  I  learnt. 

Did  you  take  aiiy  steps  to  communicate  with  him  ? 
;— No,  I  did  not  know  he  had  brought  any  of  the  books 
to  London. 

When  did  yon  first  know  Sheridan  had  moved  any  of 
the  books  from  Dublin  ? — After  the  commencement  of 
this  case,  when  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  about  it. 
.  Have  you,  beyond  making  inquiry  of  Dr.  Kenny, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Harrington,  taken  any  steps 
or  made  any  attempt  to  find  the  cash-book  ? — Those 
are  all  the  steps  I  have  taken.. 

Have  you  inquired,  of  Sheridan,  Kgan,  Brennan,  or 
any.  one  of  the  officials  of  the  League  ? — No,  it  would 
he  useless  to  try  and  trace  them  by  writing  to  any  of 
them. 

Whether  it  would  have  been  useless  or  not,  have  you 
taken  any  steps  to  find  them  ?— No.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Egan  ever  had  that  cash-book. 

Was  Dorris  an  official  of  the  Land  League  ?— He  was 
'a  clerk  in  the  office,  a  sort  of  solicitor's  clerk,  who 
'attended  to  the  applications  of  tenants  for  advice. 

Was  he  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the  Land  League 
up  to  the  time  when  the  books  were  taken  away  ?— 
No.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Land  League  during 
that  summer,  but  I  do  not  recollect  his  being  in  the 
office  up  to  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  books.  I 
rather  think  he  had  left  previously. 


How  many  clerks  had  you  in  Dublin  ? — I  have  not 
the  slightest  notion. 

Ten,  15,  or  20  ? — Not  so  many.  There  may  have  been 
half-a-dozen. 

Who  was  the  clerk  who  had  charge  of  the  books  in 
1881  ? — I  do  not  think  any  clerk  had  charge  of  them. 
Judging  from  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  office, 
nothing  was  in  charge  of  anybody.     (Laughter.) 

Who  was  the  clerk  who,  in  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  the  office,  would  have  had  the  custody  of  the 
books  in  October,  1881  ?^I  cannot  tell.  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  may  be  able  to  give  you  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  point. 

Have  you  attempted  to  trace  the  missing  cash-books 
by  applying  to  any  one  of  the  clerks  ? — I  do  not  know 
the  clerks.  The  only  one  I  know  is  Mr.  QuinU)  who 
was  arrested  with  me  and  sent  to  Kilmainham. 

Had  you  a  clerk  or  financial  secretary  named  Harri- 
son ? — I  did  not  know  of  him. 

Are  ypu  sure  ? — Well,  I  think  that  for  a  short  while 
there  was  a  gentleman  napied  Harrison  engaged  by  Mr. 
A.  O'Connor — it  was  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
during  which  Mr.  O'Connor  was  in  charge  of  the 
office. 

At  what  date  was  this  ? — About  three  weeks  before 
my  arrest,  perhaps  a  month. 

During  the  last  half  of  September  and  the  first  half 
of  October,  1881  ?— Yes. 

Have  you  made  any  inquiries  from  Harrison  ? — No. 
I  only  thought  of  him  when  you  brought  him  back  to 
my  recollection  ;  but  he  would  not  know  anything 
about  the  matter. 

Who  was  the  member  of  the  Land  League  who  would 
be  going  daily  to  the  office  at  that  time,  the  last 
month  of  the  existence  of  thcLeague,  when  the  books 
were  removed  ? — Mr.  A.  O'Connor  would  be  in  charge 
with  Dr.  Kenny,  treasurer. 

Have  you  asked  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  ? — I  have  not  asked 
him. 

Why  did  you  not  ask  him  ? — Because  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  ho  knew  anything  about  the  books. 

But  he  would  have  known  what  clerk's  were  in  the 
office  in  September  and  October,  when  he  was  trying 
to  organize  the  office  ?— I  shouL'l  thiuk  he  would. 

He  could  have  given  you  the  names'of  the  clerks  ?— 
I  should  think  so. 

Ho  would  have  known  what  clerks  took  part  in  the 
removal  of  the  books  ?— I  should  think  so. 

Have  yon  ever  attempted  to  discover  who  took  the 
books  away  and  what  became  of  them  ? — I  have  en- 
deavoured to  trace  all  the  books,  but  I  hive  not  been 
successful  with  respect  to  the  cash-book. 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  ascertain  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  books  were  in  the  custody  of  Dr. 
Kenny  ?— Yes  ;  but  he  doe?  not  know  anything  more 
about  them  than  what  I  have  told  you. 

Did  you  ascertain  what  books  camo  into  his  posses- 
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flion  ? — What  books  there  were  in  the  office  when  he 
was  treasurer  ? 

No.  After  the  removal  of  the  books,  did  you  learn 
that  any  of  them  came  into  his  possession  ? — No.  I 
never  heard  that. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  any  in  his  possession 
after  October,  1881  ?— No. 

When  did  you  first  try  and  find  any  of  these  books  ? 
—When  this  Commission  began. 

It  appears  that  between  £70,000  and  £100,000  had 
been  disbursed  by  the  Land  League  in  various  way6  by 
the  end  of  1881.  Failing  to  obtain  this  cash-book, 
have  you  attempted  to  trace  the  persons  who  have  re- 
ceived this  money  ?— That  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

Have  yoa  inade  the  attempt  ?— Not  the  slightest 
attempt. 

Have  you  attempted  in  any  way  to  find  out  where  or 
through  whom  the  cheques  were  cashed  ? — No.  There 
were  thousands  of  cheques.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

What  became  of  the  cheques  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Have  you  inquired  ? — Yes.  I  inquired  of  Dr.  Kenny, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

You  did  not  inquire  of  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  ?— No  ;  be- 
cause I  thought  he  would  not  know  anything  about  the 
matter. 

He,  having  been  the  last  person  in  charge,  would  not 
know  anything  about  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  find  out  what  became  of  the  counterfoils  of 
the  cheques  ? — No.  I  never  heard  what  became  of  the 
papers  of  the  League, 

What  means  exist  for  giving  even  a  proximate 
account  of  the  way  in  which  this  money  was  spent  ? — 
Unless  we  can  find  the  cash-book,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  account  is  to  be  given  at  all. 

The  letters  that  were  received,  have  yon  any  idea 
what  became  of  them  ? — No. 

The  original  letters  were  filed,  were  they  not  ?— I 
do  not  know. 

Well,  we  have  obtained  by  accident,  as  it  were,  a 
set  of  documents  relating  to  a  short  period  in  1881.— 
So  I  understand. 

Do  you  know  at  all  what  became  of  the  correspond- 
ence dealt  with  before  that  time  ? — No. 

As  far  as  you  know,  the  practice  of  the  office  was  to 
keep  and  file  the  applications  that  were  sent  to  it  ? — 
I  suppose  that  was  the  practice,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was. 

Of  course,  your  statement  is  that  all  these  matters 
were  purely  constitutional.  That  being  so,  it  was  of 
extreme  importance  to  yourself  and  to  the  Land 
League  that  these  vouchers  and  books  should  be 
forthcoming  ?— Undoubtedly  it  was. 

Before  the  Commission  was  appointed,  were  not  any 
steiDS  taken  by  Mr.  Eiggar  or  other  persons  connected 


with  the  League  to  trace  these  books  ? — I  have  nerer 
heard  of  such  steps. 

Were  the  accounts  of  the  money  expended  by  the 
Land  League  ever  audited  at  all  ? — I  wish  to  explain. 
I  was  always  under  the  impression,  until  I  came  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  that  the  books  of  the  Land 
League  had  been  removed  to  Paris  subsequently  to  my 
arrest  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Land  League. 

As  I  understand,  when  you  Went  over  you  found  the 
system  defective  ? — Very  defective. 

And  you  altered  it  ? — Yes. 

With  a  view  to  establish  a  proper  system  and  to  be 
able  to  trace  money  ? — Yes. 

And  as  far  as  you  know  the  system  was  carried  on  as 
long  as  Mr,  A.  O'Connor  was  acting  ? — Yes  ;  for  about 
a  month,  I  should  say. 

Now,  the  only  audit  has  been  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  produced  by  Egan  to  Mr.  Matthew  Harris, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  Father  Sheehy  ? — I  should  assume 
that  that  was  an  audit  of  the  money  which  Egan  drew 
out  of  his  account  in  Paris, 

And  there  was  no  audit  by  the  Land  League  officials 
of  the  money  received  through  Egan  ?— No. 

From  October,  1879,  up  to  September,  1881,  there 
had  been  no  audit  or  examination  of  the  moneys  paid 
away  by  the  Land  League  ? — No  audit,  or  examina- 
tion. 

Do  you  remember  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
here  as  to  a  van-load  of  books  and  papers  being  taken 
away  from  the  League  office  to  Mr.  Pearson's  first  and 
then  to  Mr.  Moloney's  ?  Have  you  inquired  of  Mr. 
Moloney  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  some  time. 

When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — Three  or  four  years 
ago — about  1883. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  have  not  seen  him  for 
three  or  four  years  ? — I  think  now  that  he  called  to 
see  me  about  three  months  ago  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons wi'ih  reference  to  a  private  matter. 

You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  not  seen  him 
for  three  or'fonr  years.  Have  you  not  seen  him  in 
Court  in  this  case  ? — No, 

Do  you  know  whether  he  has  a  joint  account  with 
Mr.  Biggar  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  his  name  still 
stands  on  the  account  or  not. 

Have  not  you  yourself  made  payments  to  Mr.  Moloney 
in  1883  and  1884  ?— Undoubtedly. 

For  what  ?— On  account  of  the  National  League. 
He  was  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  League  ia  those 
years. 

When  do  you  say  Mr,  Moloney  called  upon  you  ?— ■ 
About  four  months  ago — perhaps  eight  or  nine  months. 

Where  ? — At  the  House  of  Commons. 

Do  you  know  his  address  now  ? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  has  been  in  communication 
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with   any  other  members  of  Parliament   or  with  Mr. 
Lewis  ? — I  am  uot  sure.     I  have  not  ascertained. 

Was  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whpso  liouse  the  hooks  and  let- 
ters were  taken  first,  a  clerk  in  the  office  ?— 1  think 

BO. 

Did  he  live  in  North  Frederick-street  ?— Very  prob- 
ably. 

When  did  you  last  see  him  ? — I  have  not  seen  him 
since  the  Land  League  was  suppressed. 

Have  you  tried  to  find  Mr.  Pearson  ? — No. 

Now  as  to  Moloney.  Have  you  tried  to  find  any- 
thing from  him  ?— I  have  made  inquiries  respecting 
him  of  Mr.  Harrington,  Dr.Eenny,  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  in 
communication  with  Moloney  ? — I  do  not  think  ho 
has.     I   never  heard  of  it. 

Have  you  endeavoured  to  find  Moloney  since  the 
Btatemeat  waa  made  as  to  the  removal  of  the  books  :' 

Mr.  PamelL 


—I  have  asked  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  George  Lewis 
about  him,  and  I  cannot  find  out  where  he  lives.  I 
thought  Mr.  Lewis  might  be  looking  for  him. 

Oh  ;  you  thought  Mr.  Lewis  might  be  looking  for 
him.  I  suppose  yon  think  he  knows  everything. 
Well,  you  are  not  far  wrong  about  that,  I  dare  say* 
(Laughter.)  Now-  there  is  the  accountant  Phillips, who 
was  called  in  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Mr.A.  O'Con- 
nor and  patting  the  books  in  order.  Did  you  maka 
any  iuquityof  him  ?— No.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is. 

You  have  not  endeavoured  to  find  out  from  him  what 
books  thore  were  at  the  time  in  the  Land  Leagus 
ofBce  ?— -Wa  could  easily  find  out  what  books  wera 
there.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  out  where  thej  act 
now. 

At  this  ijoict  ifae  Commissieners  adjeorned,  it  beists 
i  a'clociCi 
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